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THE   SPEECHES 

OP 

THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR   ROBERT   PEEL,    Bart. 


[Ills  Majesty  having  prorogued  parliament  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  late  ministry 
were,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  dismissed  on  the  14th  of  November ;  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  a  new  one  sum- 
moned for  February,19,  1835.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  sent  for  to 
England  and  empowered  to  form  a  new  administration  ;  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in 
the  new  Cabinet,  occupying  the  joint-offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.] 


CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
Febkuary  19,  1835. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton,  in  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,  proposed  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Denison,  moved,  "  That  the  member  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Abercromby,  do  take  the  chair." 

Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  and  Mr.  Abercromby  having  addressed  the  House, 
a  long  and  stormy  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  sundry  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  the  late  Speaker,  and,  among  others,  that  of  conniving  at  the  dismissal 
of  the  late  government. 

Rising  after  Lord  John  Russell, — 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  pursue  the  course  which  had  been 
generally  pursued  by  every  one  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
— and  confine  his  observations  to  the([uestion  immediately  before  the  House.  Such 
a  course  appeared  to  him  not  only  wise  in  relation  to  the  topic  under  discussion,  but 
to  be  especially  necessary,  as  they  had  not  yet  gone  through  one  of  the  formalities 
essential  to  constitute  a  House  of  Parliament.  He  should  in  the  first  place  speak  as 
a  witness;  and  it  would  be  his  duty,  a  duty  perhaps  unnecessary  for  him  to  discharge, 
to  confirm,  in  as  far  as  he  had  any  knowledge,  the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  only  part  of  the  transactions, 
howcTcr,  to  which  he  would  speak,  occurred  after  his  return  to  this  country.  Of 
what  took  place  previous  to  his  arrival  he  could  say  nothing.  Having  undertaken 
the  duty  which  his  sovereign  had  assigned  him,  he  sought  an  interview  with  his  right 
hon.  friend;  for  he  was  anxious,  from  the  high  oj)inion  he  entertained  of  the  talents, 
character,  and  experience  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in  public  business,  to  procure  his 
assistance  and  co-operation.  Having  informed  his  right  hon.  friend  of  the  duty  he 
had  undertaken,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  should  endeavour  to  construct  his 
administration ;  namely,  that  he  should  seek  for  aid  from  every  man  of  character  and 
103— Vol.  m. 
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talent  who  could  unite  with  him  consistently  with  his  honour  and  liis  principles;  he 
asked  his  right  hon.  friend,  whether  or  not  it  was  consistent  with  his  feelings  and 
sense  of  duty  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Crown  ?  He  received  from  his 
riglit  hon.  friend  this  answer — That  he  did  not  seek  employment  in  any  official 
capacity  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a  defect  apparently  in  that  answer 
wliich  lie  would  supply,  as  probably  it  would  furnish  the  main  reason  which  had 
induced  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  such  a  time  to  withhold  his  services  from  his 
Majesty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  he  had  served  in  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years;  and  he  felt,  that  if  he  were  to 
enter  into  the  arena  of  political  discussion  as  a  member  of  the  government,  he  should, 
after  so  long  a  service  in  the  chair,  and  his  personal  connexion  with,  and  authority 
in,  that  situation,  run  the  risk  of  lowering  it,  if  he  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  member  of  the  government.  That  was  the  reason  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  assigned  for  his  desire  to  withhold  his  services  from  the  public. 
Wlien  lie  understood  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  he  was  not  willing  upon  that 
ground  to  enter  into  tlie  service  of  the  Crown  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, fearing  that  there  something  might  occur  to  lower  tlie  authority  of  the  office 
he  had  held,  if  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  government  at  a  time  when  it  was  likely 
that  there  would  be  stormy  discussions;  having  received  that  answer,  he  did  not  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult  his  right  hon.  friend,  either  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
government  or  its  policy — and  not  one  word  passed  between  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
himself  on  the  subject.  He  had  asked  his  right  hon.  friend,  whether  he  would  wish 
again  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  ?  He 
replied,  that  he  had  no  wish  or  feeling  upon  the  subject — that  it  was  a  matter  upon 
which  he  could  have  no  personal  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  former  liberality  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time  his  right  hon.  friend  stated,  that  the 
impediment  of  ill-health,  which  before  led  him  to  meditate  retirement,  no  longer 
existed  ;  and  that,  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that  his  services  would  be  of  any  value 
to  the  public,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to 
withhold  them,  if  placed  in  the  chair  of  that  House.  He  had  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  least  of  all  any  wish  that  his  right  hon.  friend  should  resume  the 
otnce,  if  there  should  be  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Plouse  to  receive  him. 
These  were  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  of  the  course  pursued 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  question  now  was,  whether,  since  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  professed  his  willingness  to  serve,  it  was  riglit  and  fitting  that  they  should  select 
another  speaker.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  said,  that  the  House 
had  a  perfect  right  to  choose  whom  they  pleased.  Was  that  the  question  at  issue  ? 
Who  contested  the  noble  lord's  position  ?  The  noble  lord,  who  was  the  loudest  in 
claiming  this  prerogative,  ought  to  know  that  it  was  a  trust  conferred  for  the  public 
good,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  with  discretion — that  it  did  not  become  him  to  insist 
on  the  exercise  of  the  barren  and  abstract  right,  but  to  consider  the  more  important 
point — namely,  whether  it  could  be  exercised  with  justice  to  individuals  and  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  The  noble  lord  had  said  he  could  quote  precedents;  but  with  all 
his  historical  research,  the  only  case  which  the  noble  lord  had  been  able  to  set 
against  the  example  oT  Earl  Grey  and  the  first  reformed  parliament,  was  the  conduct 
of  Lord  North  with  respect  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  A  worthy  precedent  truly ! 
Did  that  case  proceed  upon  any  intelligible  principle?  Was  not  the  argument 
employed  then  something  like  that  used  upon  the  present  occasion — namely,  "  You 
have  given  us  ofi'ence  upon  one  ground,  or  we  wish  to  gain  an  advantage  upon  one 
groimd,  but  we  will  assign  another  for  depriving  you  of  the  means  of  rendering 
further  service  to  the  House  of  Commons?"  The  ground  of  Lord  North's  objection 
to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  a  speech  delivered  by  the  latter  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Did  Lord  North  assign  that  as  his  reason  for  displacing  him  ?  No.  His 
reason  was  pretended  solicitude  for  the  health  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  Thus  it  was 
evident  that  Lord  North  was  so  convinced  that  whatever  might  be  the  absti-act  right 
of  the  House,  they  would,  by  exercising  it,  inflict  injustice  upon  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
that  he  carefully  avoided  stating  in  the  face  of  the  House  his  real  reason  for  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  him.  If  there  was  any  thing  analogous  in  the  two  cases  it  was  this, 
that  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  an  offence  was  imputed,  and  the  ojiponents  of  the 
candidate  said,  We  will  act  upon  that  imputation  as  truth,  and  yet  assign  for  not  re- 
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electing'  you  some  other  cause.  Tlie  noble  lord  also  quoted  another  preced<;nf,  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  which  he  must  have  selected  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
charge  could  have  been  successfully  brought  against  his  right  hon.  friend  of  having 
counselled  or  instigated  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament ;  for  the  part  of  the 
precedent  which  extorted  the  slightest  cheer  was  that  in  which  it  was  insinuated, 
that  if  he  should  be  re-elected,  tlie  speaker  would  do  as  he  had  done  before.  But 
how  did  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  bear  u})on  the  present  one?  The  House 
of  Commons  had  unanimously  elected  him  speaker.  [A  member:  Against  the 
wishes  of  the  king].  "  Against  I  care  not  what,"  said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  with 
more  than  his  accustomed  energy.  But  he  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  his  apparent 
warmth.  He  might  say  with  sincerity,  that  he  felt  the  duties  which  had  devolved 
on  him  to  be  far  too  onerous  for  him  to  set  in  the  House  any  such  example  as  that 
of  being  betrayed  into  unbecoming  warmth.  He  was  about  to  observe,  when  he  was 
interrupted,  that  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  hud  not  the  least  reference  to  the 
j)resent  discussion.  The  Commons  then  elected  a  speaker  whose  appointment  the 
Crown  refused  to  sanction,  and  wislied  to  promote  the  election  of  another;  it  was 
therefore  evident  that  the  strong  and  just  reasons  urged  by  the  Commons  for  adher- 
ing to  their  original  choice  which  had  been  quoted  by  the  noble  lord,  were  applicable 
to  another  and  totally  diti'erent  state  of  circumstances  from  that  which  now  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Not  in  the  least  doubting  the  right  of  the  House  to 
refuse  to  re-appoint  the  late  speaker,  the  question  was,  whether  such  a  refusal  was 
fair  and  just,  not  towards  the  individual  alone,  but  towards  the  House.  Was  the 
House  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  fitness,  or  justice,  to  choose  any  other  person  in  the 
place  of  him  who  had  received  his  appointment  by  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of 
six  parliaments — who  had  served  the  House  of  Commons  for  eighteen  years,  against 
whom  every  charge  had  been  abandoned,  whose  health  permitted  him  again  to  under- 
take the  office,  and  who  was  willing,  without  the  possibility  of  his  being  actuated  by 
any  motive  of  personal  interest,  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  'i  Would 
the  House  allow  their  late  speaker  to  suffer  by  six  weeks'  uncontradicted  calumnies 
against  him,  uncontradicted  by  himself,  or  by  his  authority,  until  that  day,  and 
which  calumnies,  and  not  a  sense  of  his  unfitness  for  the  office,  had  raised  a  feeling 
jigainst  him  amongst  the  constituents  of  some  hon.  members?  Might  he  be  allowed 
to  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite  a  question  ?  Was  it  not  the  noble  lord's  own  impres- 
sion— and  if  it  were  he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  have  the  manliness  to  avow  it 
— that  the  late  speaker  was  concerned  in  instigating  and  provoking  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament?     ["  Don't  answer."]     He  appealed  to  the  noble  lord's  candour. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  his  impression  was,  that  the  late  speaker  went  no 
further  than  this — ^at  he  took  an  active  part  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a 
government,  whid^P^vernment  could  do  no  other  than  dissolve  the  parliament.  His 
grounds  of  objection,  therefore,  had  certainly  been  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
tiie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  contributed  by  his  conduct  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  at  a  public  meeting  had  expressly  declared  the^grourul  of  his  objec- 
tion to  the  re-election  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  be,  not  that  he  had  attended 
councils,  but  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  advice  through  which  the  parliament 
1  ad  been  dissolved.  That  was  the  ground  taken  up  by  the  public  press,  and  tlie 
ground  on  which  some  constituencies  bad  advised  their  representatives  to  vote  against 
the  re-election  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  implored  hon.  members  to  reflect,  that 
if  their  impression  against  his  right  hon.  friend  rested  originally  on  erroneous  grounds, 
they  were  bound  in  manliness  to  refuse  to  vote  upon  those  grounds.  They  might 
oppose  the  re-election  of  his  right  hon.  friend  upon  public  princi})le,  if  they  thought 
it  applicable  to  the  case;  but  if  either  they,  or  their  constituents,  originally  formed 
the  determination  of  opposing  him  upon  the  erroneous  grounds  which  he  had 
adverted  to,  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  tiicir  manliness  and  honour  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  act  upon  that  determination.  There  had  been  something  said 
about  a  "  public  principle,"  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  present  question.  Nov.-, 
what  were  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  proposition  ?  One  hon.  mem- 
ber said,  that  the  speaker  ought  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Was  that  a  good  principle  to  establish  ?     Was  it  wise,  or  conducive  to  the 
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dignity  and  just  station  of  the  chair,  that  its  possessor  sliould  ever  be  seeking  favour 
•with  the  political  majority  in  order  to  secure  his  re-election?  Was  it  not  infinitely 
■wiser  to  look  at  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  to  fill  the  office  for  which  he  was 
proposed  than  to  consider  his  political  opinions?  But  that  question  had  been 
decided  by  the  first  reformed  parliament.  Earl  Grey  and  his  adherents,  having  a 
great  majority,  thought  it  right  to  elect  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  though  differing 
from  them  in  political  principles,  whom  some  of  the  same  party  now  opposed.  They 
had  the  power  then  to  enforce  their  opinions,  and  why  did  they  depart  from  what 
they  now  called  a  great  principle,  and  wished  so  urgently  to  carry  into  effect  ?  The 
first  decision  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  carried  with  it  this  conclusion,  that  the 
House  did  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to  elect  a  speaker  whose  political  opinions  were 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  But  what  was  the  explana- 
tion of  that  given  by  the  noble  lord  ?  The  noble  lord  said  : — "  We  wanted  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  character,  judgment, 
abilities,  and  experience,  and  therefore  we  elected  him."  But  he  had  served  their 
turn;  he  had  done  his  work;  he  had  answered  their  object;  and  (with  singular  in- 
gratitude he  must  say)  tliey  would  now  dismiss  him,  after  they  had  established  the 
principle  of  electing  a  speaker  not  of  their  own  political  opinions,  when  they  had  the 
power  of  doing  so.  After  they  had  availed  themselves  of  his  services,  and  after  he 
had  co-operated  with  them  in  establishing  the  character  of  the  first  reform  parliament 
for  decorum,  they  would  unfairly  take  tl>e  very  first  opportunity  to  subject  him  to 
disgrace.  ["  No,  no."]  No,  no,  indeed;  for  no  disgrace  could  be  heaped  upon  a 
man  who  had  conscientiously  done  his  duty.  It  was  beyond  the  reach  of  a  majority 
to  do  that;  but  it  was  not  b-eyond  the  reach  of  a  majority  to  injure  the  character  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  member  who  nominated  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh, 
in  a  speech  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  exhibited  much  good  sense,  said  that 
the  election  of  speaker  was  an  important  matter  at  the  present  time,  because  various 
important  matters  were  about  to  be  brought  under  discussion,  and  amongst  others, 
questions  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  and  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
government,  and,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  discussion  of  those  ques- 
tions, the  hon.  member  urged  that  an  impartial  speaker  should  be  appointed.  Well, 
whom  did  he  propose  ?  He  had  taken  down  the  hon.  member's  words  :  he  said  thai 
the  House  required  an  impartial  mediator  to  still  the  raging  storms  that  would  arise 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  exasperated  parlies.  Did  then  the  hon.  member  propose  to 
select  a  gentleman  who  had  stood  aloof  from  party?  No;  his  choice  fell  upon  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  very  government  whose  removal  was  to  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  If  impartiality  in  the  speaker  was  so  desir- 
able, let  not  the  House  select  a  gentleman  to  fill  that  office  who  was  a  member  of 
that  government,  the  conduct  of  which  was  likely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  speakership — one,  the  late  speaker,  who 
had  served  the  House  during  eighteen  years,  and  been  elected  by  seven  parliaments ; 
who  had  declined  to  accept  office  under  the  Crown  because  he  thought  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  authority  of  the  chair;  —  the  other  a  member  of  the  late 
government,  with  respect  to  whom  not  a  word  of  disrespect  should  fall  from  his  lips, 
but  whose  impartiality  the  House  had  no  means  of  judging  of.  Could  they  doubt 
which  they  could  give  the  preference  to?  The  House  was  bound  to  be  as  careful 
not  to  do  injustice  to  an  individual  as  it  was  not  to  abandon  its  principles  or  to  lessen 
its  own  character.  The  House  had  another  and  most  important  duty  to  perform. 
If  it  had  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  government,  let  it  make  that  fairly 
and  oj)eiily  a  ground  of  address  to  the  Crown;  but  do  not  let  it  do  injustice  to  an 
individual  whose  high  merits  all  admitted,  by  selecting  him  as  the  first  victim  of  its 
displeasure.  He  resisted,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  not 
only  on  individual  and  personal,  but  on  general  grounds  ;  and  as  the  office  in  question 
was  tlic  only  one  whicii  the  House  had  the  power  of  bestowing,  let  them  make  such 
a  selection  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  examples  which  both  the  unreformed 
and  the  reformed  House  had  atlbrded  them.  The  only  objection  of  a  personal  nature 
ma<le  by  the  noble  lord  to  the  appointment  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was,  that  he  had 
attended  some  three  or  four  privy  councils  which  were  purely  of  a  formal  character. 
'J'lmt  one  charge  was  to  invalidate  the  impartiality,  dignity,  ability,  and  experience 
practised  during  eighteen  years.      But  what  was  the  nature  of  this  charge?     If  it 
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were  not  fitting  that  the  speaker  of  that  House  shonld  be  a  privy  councillor,  let  there 
he  a  reg-ulation  to  that  effect ;  but  if  he  be  one,  why  should  he  he  blamed  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  office?  An  erroneous  o])inion  was  entertained  by  a  part 
of  the  public,  that  the  meetings  of  the  privy  council  which  had  been  referred  to  were 
deliberative  assemblies.  The  noble  lord  opposite  also  was  (juite  mistaken  when  he 
said,  that  they  were  attended  only  by  members  of  the  cabinet.  Any  members  of  the 
council  not  members  of  the  cabinet  might  attend,  and  they  frequently  did  so.  Their 
duty  was  merely  ministerial,  and  they  offered  not  a  word  of  advice  to  the  sovereign. 
If  the  speaker  were  in  London,  living  in  the  House  assigned  to  him  for  a  residence 
by  his  Majesty,  and  received  a  summons  to  attend  a  privy  council,  on  what  ground 
was  he  to  refuse  to  perform  his  duty?  The  charge  respecting  the  late  speaker 
attending  councils  was  not  worthy  of  one  moment's  attention,  after  his  solemn  dis- 
claimer that  he  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  a  party  to  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
government,  the  formation  of  the  present  one,  or  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  For 
his  part,  he  would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  of  whose  experience 
and  ability  he  had  had  so  many  proofs.  He  implored  hon.  members  to  consider, 
that  the  office  of  speaker  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  party 
feeling.  The  precincts  of  the  cliair  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  ground  on  which 
])olitical  battles  might  be  fought.  He  resisted  the  ap[)ointment  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Edinburgh,  not  because  he  had  any  doubt  with  respect  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  ;peaker,  but  on  the  double  ground — first,  that  the  qualifications 
of  his  right  hon.  fri  nd  were  superior  from  his  long  practice  and  experience;  and 
secondly,  because  he  thought  that  his  supersession  would  be  unjust  towards  hira 
individually,  and  have  a  tendency  to  dispai  _e  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  for  Sir  Charles  Sutton,  306 ;  for  Mr.  Abercromby, 
316;  majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Abercromby,  10. 
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Lord  Sandon  briefly  proposed^  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  in  answer. to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  Address  having  been  read  from  the  Chair — Lord  Morpeth  then  rose,  and  after 
justifying  the  policy  of  the  late  government,  moved  an  additional  clause  to  the 
Address,  by  way  of  amendment.     Mr.  Bannerman  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  rose  to  address  the  House,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
Sir, — I  feel,  that  in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand  upon  this  occasion,  it 
might  seem  to  argue  a  disrespect  towards  this  House,  totally  alien  to  my  feelings,  if 
I  were  to  allow  this  debate  to  close,  and  the  division  to  be  taken,  without  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  is  presented  of  giving  the  House  those  explanations 
which  have  been  required  during  the  preceding  discussion.  However  my  opinion 
may  have  occasionally  differed  from  many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address,  I  trust  that  1  have  never,  upon  any  occasion,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
shown  a  disposition  to  treat  with  disrespect  any  portion  of  the  members  of  this  House, 
or  to  shrink  from  giving  an  explanation,  either  as  to  mj'  conduct  when  acting  in  a 
private  capacity,  or  when  called  upon  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  government  to 
give  those  explanations,  or  to  express  those  views,  which,  in  the  performance  of  my 
public  duty,  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  the  House. 

I  siiall,  therefore,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  trusting  to  the  continuance 
of  that  indulgence  which  in  former  parliaments  I  have  so  frequently  experienced, 
and  relying  upon  their  consideration  of  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  charged  as  I 
am  with  the  important  duties  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot — I  shall,  I  repeat,  under 
these  circumstances,  confidently  reckon  upon  their  patient  and  indulgent  attention, 
whilst  I  proceed  to  recapitulate  and  review  the  matters  which  have  been  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  debate — the  doubts  expressed,  and  the  explanations  demanded. 

I,  shall,  in  the  first  ])lace,  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present 
government  was  constituted ;  I  shall  defend  the  course  which  I  thought  it  my  duty 
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to  advise  the  king  to  pursue  at  the  period  of  its  formation  ;  and  give  accurate  delinea- 
tions of  the  measures  which  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  government  to 
introduce ;  those  explanations  the  House  has  a  right  to  require,  and  I  should  shrink 
from  that  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  me  if  I  did  not  avow  a  willing  disposition  to 
afford  them.  I  stand  here  as  the  minister  of  the  Crown — placed  in  tliis  situation  by 
no  act  of  my  own — in  consequence  of  no  dexterous  combination  with  those  to  whose 
principles  I  have  been  uniformly  opposed,  and  with  whom  I  might  frequently  have 
made,  had  I  been  so  inclined,  a  temporary  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  former  government.  I  stand  here  in  fulfilment  of  a  public  duty,  shrinking  from 
no  responsibility,  with  no  arrogant  pretensions  of  defying  or  disregarding  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  this  House,  yet  still  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  last,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  a  public  man,  in  maintaining  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  fulfilling  tbose  duties  which  I  owe  to  my  king  and  to  my  country. 

In  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
refer  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  last  government.  I 
have  been  asked  whether  I  would  impose  on  the  king,  in  his  personal  capacity,  the 
responsibility  of  the  dismissal  of  that  government  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  I 
will  at  once  declare,  that  I  claim  all  the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to  me,  as 
a  public  man ;  I  am  responsible  for  the  assumption  of  the  duty  which  I  have  under- 
taken, and  if  you  please,  I  am,  by  my  acceptance  of  office,  responsible  for  the  removal 
of  the  late  government.  God  forbid  that  I  should  endeavour  to  transfer  any  responsi- 
bility which  ought  properly  to  devolve  upon  me,  to  that  high  and  sacred  authority 
which  the  constitution  of  this  country  recognises  as  incapable  of  error,  and  every 
act  of  which  it  imputes  to  the  advice  of  responsible  counsellors.  But  whilst  I  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  shrinking  from  that  responsibility,  which  one  situated  as  I  am 
must  necessarily  incur;  I  must  at  the  same  time  unhesitatingly  assert,  what  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  truth,  and  what  is  due  to  respect  for  ray  own  character, — 
namely,  that  I  was  not,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  I  have  been,  a  party  to 
any  secret  counselling  or  instigating  the  removal  of  any  government.  But  although 
I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  late  government,  although 
I  could  not,  from  circumstances  which  are  notorious  to  the  world,  hold  communication 
with  any  of  those  with  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  act,  much  less  with  the 
highest  authority  in  the  State,  as  to  the  propriety  or  policy  of  that  dismissal,  still  I 
do  conceive  that,  by  the  assumption  of  office,  the  responsibility  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  its  advisers ;  and  I  am  ready — be 
the  majority  against  me  what  it  may — to  take  all  the  responsibility  which  constitu- 
tionally belongs  to  me,  and  to  submit  to  any  consequences  to  which  the  assumption 
of  that  responsibility  may  expose  me. 

I  do  not,  then,  hesitate  to  express  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  act  by  which  the  last 
government  was  removed  was  an  act  perfectly  justifiable.  I  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
jiroving  this  proposition,  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  some  time  past. 
Looking  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  parliament  in  February,  1833,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  government  which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  which  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  continued  in  a  successful  course  for  a 
certain  period.  Was  I  one  of  those  who  refused  to  recognise  and  submit  to  the  great 
change  which  had  then  recently  been  effected?  Was  I  not  the  first  to  avow,  in 
18-'53,  that  the  old  tactics  of  party  were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  new  circumstances 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  that  I  would  give  my  support  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grey  as  long  as  that  government  attempted  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  maintaining,  not 
excluding,  the  im[)rovement  of  them?  Did  I  seek  for  op[)ortunities  to  embarrass  that 
government?  How  many  occasions  were  there  of  which  I  might  not  have  availed 
myself,  if  I  h  id  been  solicitous  to  obtain  power,  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  (irey?  When  the  House  of  Commons  determined  by  a  vote  of 
one  night  to  repeal  the  malt-tax,  and  I  heard  that  that  vote  would  be  followed  by 
the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  from  his  place  in  the  government,  by  his  immediate 
resignation,  in  consequence  of  his  declared  inability  to  concede  on  this  point  to 
the  demand  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit — did  I  seek  any  [)lausib!e  pretext  of  joining  those  who  were  upon  that  ques- 
tion opi)oscd  to  the  government,  and  thereby  increase  its  embarrassment?     Did  I 
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not  tender  my  advice  that  this  House  should  reconsider  that  vote,  and  did  I  not 
share  the  unpopularity  of  rescinding  the  resolution  I'or  the  removal  of  a  tax  to  which 
many  of  my  own  friends  were  decided  opponents.  Again,  when  the  noble  lord 
(Stanley),  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  brought  forward  the  measure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  great  question  of  slavery,  when  the  noble  lord  had  at  first  proposed 
a  loan  of  £1.^,000,000  to  slave  proprietors,  and  afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  a  large 
number  of  this  House,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  foimd  it  necessary  to  change 
his  proposition  into  a  grant  of  £-20,000,000,  although  I  differed  from  the  noble  lord 
as  to  that  measure  in  some  matters  of  detail,  was  I  not  the  first  to  support  the 
noble  lord  in  his  proposition  for  the  increased  vote,  and  to  do  all  in  my  j)ower  to 
jK'rsuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  it,  as  a  vote  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  measure,  and  deeply  involving  the  public  honour?  During  the  whole  of  the 
year  1833  and  1834,  so  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to  resume  power  by  a  com- 
bination with  men  to  whose  principles  I  was  more  opposed  than  to  those  of  the 
government,  my  constant  efforts  were  directed  to  maintain  that  government  against 
the  attacks  of  opponents  more  eager  for  innovation  than  ministers  themselves,  and 
I  have  ever  given  tliem  my  cordial  support  and  assistance  upon  every  question  on 
which  the  course  of  the  government  was  in  accordance  with  my  own  principles. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  circumstances  whicli  led  to  my  being  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion I  now  occupy.  In  JNIay,  1S34,  the  government  of  Lord  Grey  lost  the  services 
of  those  of  its  members  in  whom  the  country  reposed  the  highest  confidence,  and  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  tliat  Lord  Grey  was  so  sensible  of  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  from  the  secession  of  those  colleagues  as  to  resolve  upon  retiring  from 
the  administration  himself.  When  prevailed  upon  to  retain  office.  Lord  Grey 
reconsti'ucted  the  government;  but  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  his  administra- 
tion had  sustained  from  the  retirement  of  those  who  had  quitted  it,  and  to  whose 
assistance  he  had  attached  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  also  aware  of,  and  felt 
most  strongly,  tlie  embarrassments  which  threatened  the  government  from  wliat  his 
lordship  called  "  tlie  pressure  from  without."  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Ebriugton,  Lord 
Grey  said,—"  Founded  on  the  principles  of  reform,  the  present  administration  must 
necessarily  look  to  the  correction  of  all  proved  abuses.  But,  in  pursuing  a  course  of 
salutary  improvement,  1  feel  it  indispensable  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  deliberation  and  caution,  and  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  con- 
stant and  active  pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures,  the  necessity 
of  which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated  by  a  careful 
attention  to  the  settled  interests  of  the  country,  both  in  Church  and  State.  On  no 
other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  administration  be  conducted  with  advantage  or 
safety."  Who  can  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  four  Cabinet  Ministers  who  seceded 
on  the  occasion  I  am  referring  to — Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond — had  a  material  tendency  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  Lord  Grey's  government,  and  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  it?  How- 
ever, the  government  proceeded,  severe  as  was  the  shock  it  had  sustained — but 
scarcely  one  short  month  elapsed,  before  Lord  Grey  himself,  and  those  immediately 
connected  w*ith  him,  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Howick,  retired  from  tlie  administra- 
tion. It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  his  INlajesty,  anxious  alone  for  the  public 
interests,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  secessions,  seeing  that  they  proceeded,  not  from 
hostile  combinations,  but  from  internal  dissensions,  or  intrigues,  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  a  government  should  be  formed  upon  some  new  foundation,  combining 
men  of  different  parties  in  the  public  service.  I  believe  it  is  no  secret,  that  a  com- 
munication was  made  by  Lord  Melbourne,  at  his  Majesty's  desire,  to  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Stanley),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  myself,  with  this  view.  I  feel  bound 
to  state,  that  Lord  ^lelbourne  discouraged  the  plan,  and  was  not  desirous  that  the 
negotiation  should  be  entered  into,  because  his  lordship  saw  no  reason  to  hope  that 
it  would  end  in  a  satisfactory  result.  Tlie  other  parties,  too,  I  must  mention,  were 
as  little  sanguine  as  Lord  Melbourne,  that  by  the  means  projected  an  efficient  and 
permanent  administration  could  be  formed  at  that  period.  I  refer,  however,  to  this 
transaction,  as  showing  how  deeply  sensible  his  ^Majesty  was  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  country  was  involved,  and  how  anxiously  he  desired,  by  every  means 
within  his  control,  to  obviate  those  difficulties.  The  government  was  again  recon- 
structed— reconstructed  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Melbourne;  but  I  now  publicly 
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assert,  in  the  face  of  Parliament  and  the  country,  that  the  foundation  of  that  gove-n- 
ment  rested  upon  the  continuance  of  Lord  Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
•with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons;  that  the  consent  of  Lord  Althorp  to  resu  ne 
these  functions,  was  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
was  built,  and  that  had  Lord  Althorp  withheld  that  consent.  Lord  Melbourne  would 
not  have  attempted  to  form  an  administration.  Let  me  also  refer  to  the  public 
declaration  of  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Althorp  s  continuance  in 
office  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Grey  said,  referring 
to  the  communications  with  Mr.  O'Connell respecting  the  Irish  bill: — "But this  new 
state  of  affairs  deprived  me  of  the  assistance  of  my  noble  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  leading  member  of  the  government  in  the  Commons,  the  individual 
on  whom  my  chief  confidence  rested,  whom  I  considered  as  my  right  arm,  and  with- 
out whose  assistance  I  felt  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  go  on.  Former 
breaches  had  considerably  weakened  the  government;  this  new  breach  placed  it  in  a 
situation  in  which  I  could  not  well  hope  to  retain  my  place  at  its  head,  with  any  view 
to  serve  the  Crown  or  the  country  for  any  useful  purpose." 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey  was  determined  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  that  the  basis  on  which  the  Melbourne  administra- 
tion was  founded,  was  this,  that  Lord  Althorp  should  return  to  office,  and,  contrary 
to  his  own  declared  wishes  and  inclinations,  resume  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Melbourne  government  was  thus  constructed ;  but  the  session,  though 
nearly  at  a  close,  did  not  terminate  without  a  difference  between  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  I  will  put  it  to  the  House  whether,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  not  perfectly  natural,  on  the  necessary  retirement  of  Lord 
Althorp  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  Majesty  should  review  the  position  of  public  affairs,  and  should 
anxiously  consider  the  question,  whether  he  should  continue  the  government,  shat- 
tered as  it  was  to  its  foundation,  or  seek  for  an  administration  constructed  on  a  new 
basis  ?  Was  there  any  hope  that  compensation  could  be  found  for  the  successive 
losses  the  reform  government  had  sustained — the  loss  of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Lord  Ripon,  of  Lord  Carlisle,  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  lastly,  of  Lord  Althorp  ?  From  what  quarter  of  the  horizon  did  the  ray  of  light 
and  hope  proceed  ?  If  there  were  a  chance  of  success,  it  must  have  been  in  the  single 
expectation  of  the  consistent  and  unanimous  support  which  the  government  would 
receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  held  extreme  opinions  upon  popular  questions. 
But  what  hope  of  support  had  the  government  from  that  quarter  ?  Was  it  not  the 
fact,  that  it  was  to  the  series  of  attacks  made  one  after  another  from  that  quarter 
that  the  weakness  of  the  government  was  to  be  attributed  ? — Who  was  the  member 
of  the  new  cabinet  best  entitled  to  claim  support  from  the  popular  party,  and  especially 
from  the  popular  party  in  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not  Lord  Duncannon,  named  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  from  his  especial  connection  with  Ireland  ?  Now  mark  the 
indications  of  gratitude  for  this  appointment,  and  the  prospect  that  Lord  Duncannon 
had  of  cordial  support  from  the  only  party  on  which  he  could  place  a  reliance.  On  the 
11th  of  ( )ctober  last,  a  month  preceding  thedissolution  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Duncannon, 
having  for  its  motto.  "Hurrah  for  the  Repeal,"  and  the  authority  given  for  the 
motto  was,  "  Wild  Irish  Cry."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  letter: — "My 
lord,  I  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  more  in  regret  than  in  hostility.  It  is 
true  that  you  have  deceived  me — bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived  Ireland,  but  we 
sliould  have  known  you  better.  You  belong  to  the  Whigs,  and  after  four  years  of 
the  most  emaciating  experience  we  ought,  indeed,  to  have  known,  that  Ireland 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Whigs  but  insolent  contempt,  and  malignant  but 
treacherous  hostility."  This,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  an  ebullition  of  ardent  and 
heated  elocjuence,  delivered  under  circumstances  of  strong  excitement;  but  no,  it 
was  no  such  thing;  it  was  written  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  calm  re- 
treat at  Dcrrynane  Abbey,  and  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  in  the 
most  tran(juil  vein  possible.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  so  himself.  "It 
is,"  continued  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  "my  duty  tranquilly  but  firmly  to  de- 
clare to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  you;  that  you 
are  as  deeply  steeped  in  the  old  system  of  misgovernment,  as  if  you  never  proclaim- 
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ed  liberal  princ;ii)les,  and  that  we  must  liavo  a  change  of  men  before  we  have  any 
chance  of  a  change  of  measures.  Still  I  do  confess,  1  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
with  regret.  I  feel  nothing  of  the  passion  of  anger;  I  cherish  no  hasty  or  violent 
resentment.  But  I  do  feel  strongly  the  impulses  of  that  duty  which  conmiands  me 
to  struggle  unremittingly  to  procure  for  Ireland  a  domestic  legislature,  where,  and 
where  alone,  a  sympathy  between  the  Irish  and  their  rulers  can  originate  and  be 
fostered."  So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  JNIelbourne  administration  and  Lord  Duncannon,  whom  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  at  first  hailed  as  a  most  popular  acquisition  to  that 
ministry.  The  House  will  see  that,  according  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
own  showing,  no  change  of  men  could  possibly  prejudice  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
that  the  Melbourne  cabinet  was  so  bad,  that  even  the  present  is  far  preferable  to  it, 
and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  is  bound,  therefore,  to  give  it  at 
least  comparative  support. 

And  now  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  opinions  as  to  individuals  connect- 
ed with  the  Melbourne  administration.  In  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  the  following  passages  occur: — "  Of  what  value  is  it  to  Ireland,  that  Earl 
(ircy  should  have  retired,  if  lie  has  left  to  his  successors  the  same  proud  and  malig- 
nant hatred  he  appeared  to  entertain  towards  the  Irish  nation?  Are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  sentiment  predominant  in  the  cabinet?  I  know  that — (can  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when  I  read  it?) — that  Lord  John  Kussell  cherishes  feelings  of  a  simi- 
lar description.  Ireland,  in  the  unjust  and  disgraceful  scantiness  of  her  Reform  Rill, 
felt  deeply,  and  deplorably  felt,  that  hostility."  With  regard  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  "I  know,  and  every  body  knows,  that  Lord 
Melbourne  wants  sutficicnt  [)owers  of  mind  to  be  able  to  comj)rehend  the  favourable 
opportunities  afforded  him  to  conciliate  the  popular  party — that  is,  emphatically, 
Ireland.  In  plain  truth,  my  lord,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  Lord  JNIelbourne  is  utterly 
incompetent  for  the  high  office  he  holds.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Irish  people  should  depend  in  any  degree  on  so  inefficient  a  person." 
Next  came  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  "  Lord 
Lansdowne,  too,  is  hostile  to  Ireland,  with  a  hatred  the  more  active  and  persevering, 
because  he  is  bound  by  every  obligation  to  entertain  diametrically  opposite  senti- 
ments." I  will  trouble  the  House  with  but  one  quotation  more  from  this  deliberate 
and  tranquil  letter  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  Lord  Duncannon: — "On 
this  account,  then,  I  repeat  the  chorus  of  that  song  called  '  The  Wild  Irish  Cry ' — 
'  Hurrah  for  the  Repeal.'  You  are  a  much  better  repealer  than  I  am.  Your  con- 
duct, and  that  of  your  colleagues,  has  made  more  of  the  people  inveterate  for  repeal 
than  any  arguments  or  exertions  of  mine  could  possibly  do.  Continue  to  govern 
Ireland  under  the  special  guidance  of  '  the  sage  father  of  all  the  Hannibals,'  and 
you  may  possibly  see  the  bench — but  no,  that  is  ground  too  sacred  to  be  touched  in 
public — but  you  will  see  Ireland  sufficiently  strong  to  laugh  to  scorn  every  malig- 
nant enemy,  whether  Whig  or  Orange  Tory."  Thus  had  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  disposed  of  Lord  i)uncannon.  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  lastly  Lord  Melbourne  himself.  Is  it  not  then  clear  to  demonstration 
that  the  Melbourne  cabinet  had  not  the  faintest  hope  of  support  from  that  party 
on  which  its  main  reliance  must  have  been  placed? 

Let  me  then  again  ask,  whether  it  were  unnatural  or  unreasonable  for  his  ^Majesty, 
in  considering  the  component  parts  of  that  administration,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
being  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  weakened  as  it  had  been  by  the  loss  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  («i'ey  government,  and  further  embarrassed  by  the  recur- 
rence of  that  event,  and  wlm;ii  had  caused  Lord  Grey's  retirement,  and  would  have 
prevented  Lord  Melbourne  from  forming  any  administration  at  all — namely,  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Althorp  and  his  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons — let  me,  I  sa}', 
ask,  whether  it  was  at  all  surprising  that  his  Majesty  should  doubt  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  three  months  before, 
rested  their  exclusive  hope  of  success  on  the  aid  of  Lord  Althorp? 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  no  party  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  removal  of 
the  former  government,  never  having  either  advised  or  even  contemplated  it ;  yet 
I  feel  that  the  acceptance  of  office  dt)es  impose  upon  me  a  full  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility which  my  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  has  contracted.     I  am  now 
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here  to  answer  under  that  responsibility.     If  my  noble  friend  has  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally— if  my  noble  friend  has  done  any  thing'  wrong  in  his  assumption  of  the 
government,   I,  by  my  subsequent  acceptance  of  office,  have  contracted,  in  an  equal 
degree,   the  responsibility  thus  incurred.     It  has  been  said,   that  it  was   a   most 
grievous  crime   and  a  dangerous    precedent   for   any   one  man   to   monopolize   so 
many   offices.     My   first  answer  to  this   assertion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  a  man  holding  two  offices,  and  that  the  propriety  of  their  tenure  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  intention  with  which  they  are  accept- 
ed.    The    Duke  of   Wellington,  it  is    true,    held  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  department,  and  had  the  power,  in 
the  last  capacity,   of  performing  all  the  duties  connected  with  either  the  foreign, 
colonial,  or  home  offices.     The  delivery  to  him  of  the  seals  of  the  home  office  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  other  two  departments 
— the  right  to  advise  the  Crown  on  foreign  and  colonial  matters,  contracting,  of 
course,  all  the  responsibility  which  might  attach  to  such  advice.     There  might  be 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  assumption  of  all  these  powers  by  one  individual, 
but  such  an  assumption  is  not  unconstitutional.     It  is  the  constant  practice  that  the 
secretary  of  one  department  acts  for  the  secretary  of  another,  during  intervals  of  re- 
creation, or  periods  of  sickness ;  but  I  will  not  rest  the  defence  of  my  noble  friend 
on  any  ground  so  narrow.     My  noble  friend  assumed  the  double  offices  from  the 
purest  motives, — from  his  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
He  had  assumed  them — not  with  the  intention  of  arrogating  to  himself  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  state,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  mere  temporary  occupation,  with 
a  view  to  deliver  up  those  powers  in  their  full  integrity  to  another.     The  noble 
lord  (the  member  for  Yorkshire)  has  stated  that  this  assumption  was  perfectly  new 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  has  said  (I  believe  I  have  taken  down  the  noble 
lord's  words  correctly)  that  if  there  should  be  an  old  Whig  of  the  Rockingham 
school  now  alive,  the  hairs  of  that  old  Whig  would  stand  on  end  on  hearing  that 
one  man  had  assumed  two  such  offices  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.     But  I  shall  show  that,  in  the  good  times  of  Whig  predomi- 
nance, an  instance  occurred  when  an  assumption  of  equal  powers  took  place  in  order 
to  defeat  the  Jacobite  party,  and  obstruct  the  views  of  the  pretender.     The  noble 
lord  is  well  read  in  history,  and  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  events  which  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     The  noble  lord  may  perhaps 
recollect  that  a  short  time  previously  to  her  death  the  Earl  of  Oxford  had  been 
removed  from  power,  and  Lord    Bolingbroke  speculated   upon  the  assumption  of 
supreme  authority,  and  upon  the  means  of  constituting  a  government  consonant 
to    his   own  views.     The  historian   thus   narrates  the  circumstance   under  which 
one  individual   did  assume  many  high  trusts,   for  the   purpose  of  defeating  the 
principles  of  the  Tories,  and  the  views  of  the  Jacobite  party.     "  Lord  Bolingbroke 
employed    this    awful    interval    (the    sickness    of  the   queen)    in    regulating    his 
political  arrangements;  and  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  seized  upon  all  the 
true  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  country.      The  Whigs,  however,  were  not 
inactive,    the   indisposition    of    the    queen    increased,  and    the   committee  of  the 
privy  council,  sitting  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  began  to  make  prompt  and 
efiFectual  arrangements.     The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  present,  and  saw  the  crisis 
had  now  arrived  when  a  decisive  course  must  be  adopted,  aided  by  the  support  of 
the  Hanoverian  party.     The  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  and  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  filled  up,  the  Council  recommending  to 
the  queen  the  Duke  of  .Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest  person  for  that  office.     The  queen 
delivered  to  him  the  white  staff,  desiring  him  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 
The  same  afternocm  Lord  Somers  shook  off  his  bodily  infirmities,  and  repaired  to 
Kensington,  accompanied  by  several  Privy  Councillors  of  his  party.     The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  desired  to  return  to  the  queen  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  staff,  but  she 
directed  him  to  keep  both,  so  that  he  was  possessed  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  three 
of  the  greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  those  of  Ijord  High  Treasurer,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland."     Was  there  a  whisper  of  objection 
to  this  on  the  part  of  Wliig  authorities  ?     Did  Lord   Somers  denounce  the  act  as 
unconstitutional?     On  the  contrary,  he  sanctioned  it  by  his  presence!     It  was  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis,  — it  was  the  intention  of  the  act  that  vindicated  it,  and  extracted 
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all  the  danger  from  the  precedent.  Apply  the  same  princii)les  to  tliis  case.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  oiVered  the  situation  of  prime  minister  at  a  time  of  great 
difficulty.  He  believed  it  better  for  the  interests  of  the  king  and  of  the  country, 
that  that  post  should  be  occupied  by  another  jjcrson,  and  that  jjcrson  was  not  in 
England.  Tlie  noble  duko  stated  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  he  had  advised  the  king 
to  send  for  me  as  his  Majesty's  prime  minister,  and  that  he  had  determined  to  assume 
certain  offices  himself,  because  he  thought  nothing  would  be  so  unfair  as  to  ask  me 
to  take  upon  myself  the  management  of  an  administration,  the  whole  of  whicli  iiad 
not  been  left  to  my  formation  ;  and  furtiier,  that,  if  he  appointed  other  individuals 
to  exercise  the  high  duties  of  those  offices,  I  might  probably  be  under  an  embarrass- 
ment in  advising  the  king  to  remove  them.  It  was  to  obviate  such  an  embarrassment 
and  difficulty,  and  to  leave  the  appointments  to  myself  unfettered,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought  it  better  for  the  Crown,  and  fairer  to  me,  to  make  an  arrangement 
in  its  nature  and  character  temporary.     80  mucli  for  that  question. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  i)arliament.  I  have  been 
asked  whether  I  take  ujjon  myself  the  responsibility  of  that  proceeding  ?  and,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  answer  that  I  do  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  the 
dissolution.  The  moment  I  returned  to  this  country  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  now  imposed  upon  me,  I  did  determine  that  I  would  leave  no  constitutional 
effort  untried  to  enable  me  satisfactorily  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  I  did 
fear  that  if  I  had  met  the  late  parliament,  I  should  have  been  obstructed  in  my  course, 
and  obstructed  in  a  manner,  and  at  a  season,  which  might  have  precluded  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assign  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Was 
it  not  the  constant  boast  that  the  late  parliament  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
late  government  ?  And  why  should  those  who  declare  they  are  ready  to  condemn 
me  without  a  hearing,  be  surprised  at  my  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  another,  and  a 
higher,  and  a  fairer  tribunal — the  public  sense  of  the  people?  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  reasons  which  have  been  usually  assigned  for  the  dissolution,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  whenever  there  has  occurred  an  extensive  change  of  government, 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  has  followed.  In  the  year  1784,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  government,  Mr.  I'itt  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  dissolution  took  place.  Again,  in  1806,  wheu  the  administration  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  was  formed,  the  parliament,  which  had  only  sat  four 
years,  was,  shortly  after  the  assumption  of  power  by  those  noblemen,  dissolved.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  urged,  that  a  negotiation  with  France  having  failed,  it  became 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  sense  of  the  countrj';  but  1  never  will  ailniit  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  with  France  could  constitute  any  sufficient  grounds  for  the  disso- 
lution of  a  parliament  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  was  adverse 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation.  In 
the  year  1807,  another  change  took  place  in  the  government  by  the  accession  of  I\Ir. 
Percival  to  power,  and  then  again  a  dissolution  immediately  took  place.  In  the  year 
18.30,  Earl  Grey  was  called  into  office  as  ])rime  minister,  and  shortly  after  the  vote 
in  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  parliament  which  had  been  elected  in  1830, 
was  dissolved  in  1831.  Hence  it  appears  fliat,  in  the  cases  of  the  four  last  extensive 
changes  in  the  government,  those  changes  have  been  follow-ed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
then  existing  parliament.  The  present,  however,  1  believe  to  be  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  proceeded  to  record  its  dissatisfaction 
at  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution. 

I  have  been  told,  and  indeed  it  has  been  implied  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
although  I  might  have  been  no  party  to  thedismissal  of  the  late  ministry,  and  although 
I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intention  to  dismiss  it,  yet  that  I  ought  to  have  advised 
the  Throne  to  recall  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  that  I  should  have 
considered  myself  dis([ualified  from  undertaking  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  whole  ground  of  objection  to  my  possession  of  power  is  this,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  in  power  which  has  taken  place,  and  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
the  spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill, —  I  am  unfit  to  be  in  office,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  declined  it.  But  I  have  never  considered  the  Reform  Bill 
to  be  a  machine,  the  secret  springs  and  working  of  which  are  only  known  to  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  constructed,  or  that  its  effect  is  to  be  the  exclusion  of  any  portion 
of  the  king's  subjects  from  their  monarch's  service.     No  sacrifice  of  principle  was 
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required  from  me  by  the  king;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  desired  to  form  an  administra- 
tion such  as  seemed  to  myself  best  for  the  public  service,  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
I  conceived  most  likely  to  advance  the  puljlic  interests;  and  I  will,  therefore,  ask 
any  man  outside  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  free  from  the  contagion  of  party,  whether 
he  would  not  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  me,  had  I,  under  such  circumstances,  said 
to  the  king, — "I  feel  for  your  difficulties,  but  I  decline  your  service;  I  never  can 
propose  measures  that  will  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  resort  to  some  other  quarter  for  assistance." 

It  has  been  urged  against  me,  that  I  and  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  were  at  constant  variance  with  the  reform  govern- 
ments of  Earl  Grey  and  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  that  we  have  contended  against 
those  administrations  which,  it  was  assumed,  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  reformers.  Upon  this  head  there  has  been  much  declamation,  which  is  certainly 
more  captivating  than  facts;  but  facts  are  a  little  more  conclusive  as  evidence,  and  I 
will  refer  to  certain  notorious  facts — facts  upon  record,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  question,  whether  or  not  I  have  acted,  as  was  alleged,  in  constant  opposition  to 
the  reform  governments,  and  in  continued  hostility  to  the  united  body  of  reformers. 
I  reject  with  scorn  the  doctrine,  that  because  a  public  man  resisted  the  Reform  Bill 
— resisted  a  great  change  in  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  in  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body — he  must  be  placed  under  a  ban  of  perpetual  exclusion — 
denounced  as  an  alien  from  the  institutions  of  his  native  land,  and  disqualified  for 
public  service  as  the  patron  of  corruption  and  abuse.  This  convenient  doctrine  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  has  been  divided  into  two  parties — the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
the  reforming  government.  A  reference  to  facts  will  show  that  such  has  not  been 
the  case;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I,  an  anti-reformer,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  have  been  the  supporter  of  the  government,  and 
that  it  is  the  reformers  themselves  who  have  opposed  them.  To  establish  the  truth 
of  this  I  will  review  the  principal  domestic  questions  which  have  been  discussed  since 
the  first  meeting  of  the  reformed  parliament  in  February  1833.  On  the  meeting  of 
that  parliament  an  amendment  was  moved  on  the  address — the  "bloody  and  brutal 
address,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  member  for  Dublin.  The  government  resisted  that 
amendment;  1  supported  them,  and  was  one  of  a  very  large  majority.  On  the 
first  reading  of  the  Disturbances  (Ireland;  bill,  the  government  were  opposed 
by  many,  but  I  supported  them.  Next  came  Mr.  Attwood's  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  distress ;  there  I  supported  the  government.  So  also 
on  Mr.  Harvey's  motion  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  divisions;  on  Mr. 
Grote's  motion  upon  the  vote  by  ballot;  and  on  Mr.  Rippon's  motion  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  government  opposed  also 
the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  I  lent  them  my  assistance.  On  the  motion  for 
the  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  and  for  a  substitution  of  a  property- tax  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  on  malt;  on  the  grant  of  pecuniary  relief  to  the  Irish  clergy;  on  Mr. 
Tennyson's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act ;  on  Mr.  Harvey's  second 
motion  upon  the  pension  list ;  on  Sir  William  Ingilby's  resolution  for  the  reduction 
of  the  malt-duties ;  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  proposition  relative  to  impressment ;  on 
Mr.  Himie's  motion  on  the  corn-laws;  on  Lord  Althorp's  proposition  with  respect 
to  the  Cluirch-rates;  on  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union — on 
every  one  of  these  occasions  I  have  found  myself  in  close  connexion  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  lending  them  my  most  earnest  and  zealous  assistance  and  support. 

Now,  take  tiie  other  side  of  the  account.  I  have  differed  from  the  government  on 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  universities ;  and  I  had  also  the 
serious  misfortune  to  diifer  from  them  on  the  motion  for  a  committee  for  the  perse- 
cution of  Baron  Smith.  I  voted  also  against  them  on  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  'J'cmporalities,  and  against  Lord  Althorp's  proposition  to  make  bank-notes 
above  the  value  of  £'>  a  legal  tender.  Now  strike  the  balance.  Look  at  the  questions 
on  which  1  have  supported,  and  those  on  which  I  have  opposed  the  reform  govern- 
ment— compare  their  number,  compare  their  relative  importance,  and  then  decide — 
whether  I  or  tlie  ullra-reformers  were  the  parties  differing  the  most  in  views  and 
principles  from  the  government  of  Lord  Grey.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  declare,  that  1  will  not  try  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  House  by  any  false 
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professions.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  I  saw  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place;  that  there  had  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  possession  of  power, 
and  that  necessarily  there  must  be  on  tlie  part  of  jjuhlic  men,  who  meant  honestly 
by  their  country,  a  spirit  of  accommodation  in  tlieir  public  course  to  tlic  altered 
circumstances  of  government.  I,  however,  cannot  say  that  I  intend  in  ])ower,  or  as 
a  condition  on  which  to  retain  power,  to  adopt  any  course  differing  in  jjrinciple  from 
that  which  I  ])ursucd  in  opposition,  subsecpiently  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  Reform. 
On  questions  in  which  I  opposed  the  lute  government  I  intend  still  to  maintain  the 
principles  which  actuated  that  opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  vote  for  a  compulsory 
obligation  on  the  universities  to  admit  Dissenters  within  their  walls,  but  will  leave 
that  question  to  be  determined  by  the  universities  themselves.  I  also  intend  to 
maintain  the  same  principles  on  wiiich  I  acted  with  reference  to  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Bill,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  the  diversion  of  Ecclesiastical  property  to 
other  than  Ecclesiastical  purposes.  If  I  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  House,  I 
regret  it ;  I  differ  from  them  with  respect,  but  I  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  of  my 
opinions  on  the  two  points  to  which  I  have  referred  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their 
favour  or  their  support.  I  am  no  apostate;  1  am  not  deviating  from  any  principles 
which  1  have  ever  professed.  The  rule  of  my  conduct  in  office,  will  be  that  which  I 
have  taken  for  my  rule  out  of  office, — to  make  no  sacrifice  of  public  principle,  but  at 
the  sa.iie  time  not  to  stand  in  fruitless  opposition  to  the  operation  of  changes  in  our 
institutions,  the  making  of  which  I  certainly  deprecated,  but  which  when  made  I  was 
among  the  first  to  recognise  as  final  and  irrevocable. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to  take  a  view  of  the  measures  indicated  by 
the  king's  speech,  as  those  hereafter  to  be  proposed  by  the  government,  and  to  afford 
the  House  the  explanation  respecting  them  which  has  already  been  rerpiired  of  me. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  trespassing  on  your  attention  at  a  length  which  may  become 
wearisome  to  your  patience,  but  1  trust  that  you  will  make  allowance  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed,  and  that  3'our  possible  disinclination  to  hear  me  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  will  not  apply  to  me  as  a  minister  of  state.  The  first  point  noticed 
in  the  king's  speech,  is  our  relations  with  foreign  princes  and  states.  The  govern- 
ment declares  its  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  amity  with  them.  The 
government  states,  that  they  entertained  confident  expectations  of  being  able  to 
maintain  the  blessings  of  peace.  They  already  see  a  tendency  to  increased  confi- 
dence in  the  British  ministry,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
that  confidence  has  been  manifested  by  the  commencement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
military  establishments  of  two  of  them.  I  allude  to  the  fact,  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  both  begun  to  reduce  their  military  force — the  one  in  h(?r  Italian,  the 
other  in  her  Rhenish  provinces.  It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  an 
ill  omen,  a  positive  evil,  that  the  military  governments  of  the  continent  should  have 
any  confidence  in  the  ministry  of  England.  There  might  be  some  foundation  for 
this,  if  the  ministers  had  contracted  any  engagements  with  those  governments  which 
could  bind  them  to  depart  from  the  true  principles  of  British  policy,  and  from  their 
disinclination  to  interfere  with  the  internal  aflairs  of  other  countries.  N\'e  have  con- 
tracted no  such  engagement*,  but  we  are  proud  of  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers, 
and  wish  to  maintain  their  good-will.  And  I  must  ^ay,  that  nothing  is  more  un- 
fortimate  tlian  the  course  occasionally  pursued  in  this  House,  of  loading  with  personal 
obloquy  and  the  severest  vituperation  those  who  jiossess  the  chief  authority  in 
countries,  whose  cordiality  it  is  our  interest  to  cultivate,  even  though  they  are 
governed  by  institutions  less  free  than  oiu*  own.  What  inconsistency  is  tliere  in 
maintaining  the  principles  of  a  free  representative  government,  and  yet,  disregarding 
the  difference  of  our  institutions,  in  cultivating  friendship  witli  despotic  powers  ?  It 
would  be  well  if  those  gentlemen  who  i)rofess  liberal  princiiiles  would  imitate  the 
example  of  a  country  with  institutions  more  liberal  even  than  our  own — I  mean  the 
United  States,  which  sees  no  inconsistency  and  no  dereliction  of  ])rinciple  in  courting 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  foreign  states,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
their  forms  of  government.  What  advantage  is  there,  I  would  ask,  in  alienating 
foreign  sovereigns  from  us  by  reflections  which  irritate  their  feelings,  but  do  not 
diminish  their  power,  and  which  jirevent  us  from  exercising  a  friendly  and  salutary 
influence  over  their  councils  ?  But  it  is  said  that  this  increasing  confidence  in  the 
British  government  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign  powers,  must  be  owing  to  our 
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alienation  from  our  powerful  neighbour  and  ally— France.  Now,  why  shouhl  that 
suspicion  be  entertained  against  the  present  government?  Who  was  the  first  to 
confirm  the  nascent  power  of  Louis  Philippe  by  an  unhesitating  acknowledgment  of 
it,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Wliy  sliould  this  government  view  with  jealousy 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  France  ?  Why  should  it  repine  at  advances  in  improve- 
ment, which  react  upon  our  own  welfare,  or  entertain  a  lurking  feeling  adverse  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  cordial  good  understanding  with  France,  on  which,  in  my 
conscience,  I  beUeve  the  peace  of  Europe  mainly  depends  ? 

The  next  point  noticed  in  the  king's  speech  is  the  necessity  of  economy. 
Ministers  state  the  fact,  that  the  estimates  of  this  year  will  be  the  lowest  that  has 
been  known  since  the  peace  of  1815,  The  fact  being  so,  they  have  stated  it,  but  not 
with  an  invidious  comparison  between  their  acts  and  those  of  the  former  government. 
They  do  not  claim  the  reduction  as  their  exclusive  credit.  They  wish  it  to  be 
shared  with  the  government  which  preceded  their  own ;  and  as  that  government,  in 
its  financial  statement,  had  the  liberality  to  admit  the  economy  enforced  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  his  former  administration,  so  the  present  government,  in  its 
estimates,  has  the  liberality  to  admit  that  it  only  continues  to  act  in  furtherance  of 
the  economical  principles  enforced  by  the  preceding  government.  But  at  any  rate, 
the  statement  of  this  fact  is  an  answer  to  those  who  said,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
conservative  government  would  lead  to  increased  expense  in  all  our  establishments. 
Comparing  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  the  last,  I  entertain  a 
confident  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  reduction,  consistent  with  the  due 
execution  of  the  public  service,  to  the  extent  of  £500,000.  For  that  ministers  claim 
not  an  exclusive  credit — it  arises  less  from  the  reduction  of  establishments  than  from 
the  enforcement  of  those  wise  principles  of  economy  which  were  first  laid  down  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  late  administration. 

I  will  now  shortly  advert  to  the  measure  for  tlie  abolition  of  Slavery.  There  has 
been  an  impression  that  the  success  of  that  great  measure  will  be  impeded  by  the 
restoration  of  the  present  ministry  to  power.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  entertained 
the  sanguine  expectations  respecting  its  eventual  success  that  has  been  entertained  by 
many  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  ever 
men  were  under  a  moral  obligation  to  be  scrupulous  in  promoting  the  success  of  that 
great  measure  of  philanthropic  benevolence,  the  present  ministers  are  under  that 
obligation,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  been  less  sanguine  than  its  authors.  And 
■what  has  been  the  practical  course  which  ministers  have  pursued  respecting  it  ?  So  far 
have  they  been  from  seeking  any  advantage  from  the  patronage  of  the  different  appoint- 
ments in  the  colonies,  that  their  first  resolution  has  been  to  continue  in  their  post  all 
the  governors  appointed  under  the  late  administration.  Those  governors  being  appoint- 
ed by  that  administration,  are  cognizant  of  its  intentions,  and  are  therefore  probably  the 
Jbest  instruments  for  carrying  those  intentions  into  effect.  Lord  Sligo,  for  instance, 
is  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  first  thing  which  Lord  Aberdeen  did  upon  his 
appointment  to  office,  was  to  write  to  tliat  noble  lord,  and  to  request  him  to  remain 
in  his  situation,  as  he  was  cognizant,  from  personal  communication,  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  late  government.  The  present  government  has  sent  out  additional 
magistrates  to  some  of  the  colonies  (the  only  instance  in  which  it  has  incurred  expense 
without  the  knowledge  of  parliament),  but  they  have  not  hesitated  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  proceeding,  as  the  object  of  it  is  to  fui'ther  the  success  of  that 
great  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

It  has  been  said  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  the  speech  from  tlie 
tlirone  is  in  its  terms  vague  and  inconclusive;  that  it  is  couched  in  the  usual  indefinite 
language ;  and  that  it  leaves  parliament  uncertain  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  Now,  of 
all  the  speeches  which  have  ever  been  delivered  from  the  throne,  it  does  appear  to  me 
tliat  this  is  the  most  precise  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  as  to  the 
measures  which  it  is  intended  to  propose.  I  wish  the  House  to  recollect,  that  I 
returned  from  tlie  continent  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  that  1  am  now  speaking 
on  the  24th  of  February.  It  is  no  slight  labour  in  the  interim  to  have  constituted  a 
ministry,  and  to  have  given  the  rciiuisite  consideration  to  such  measures  as  are  an- 
nounced in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Among  tlie  first  of  them,  in  point  of  urgency, 
is  the  state  of  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Governnu-nt  will  propose  a  measure  for 
its  final  and  equitable  adjustment.     For  the  eouimutatiou  of  the  tithe  in  England  and 
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Wales,  government  is  also  i)repared  with  a  niea:>ure.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  government  intends  to  adoj)t  a  bill,  founded  on  the 
report  of  the  conmiissioners  ajipointed  by  the  former  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  a  bill  of  which  subse(iuently  the  right  lion,  member  for  Cumberland 
has  been  the  chief  promoter ;  a  bill  which  will  destroy  all  petty  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  will  appoint  supreme  courts  for  the  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  Go- 
vernment also  ])roposes  to  make  provision  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline — a  provision  which  will  enforce  episcopal  authority,  not  over  the 
laity  but  over  the  clergy,  and  will  check,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  those  cases  of  scandal 
which  occasionally  occur,  but  the  punishment  of  which  is  dilatory  and  iuelfectual. 
Government  also  intends  to  propose  a  measure  which  will  relieve  those  whodissentfrom 
the  Church  from  the  necessity  of  celebrating  marriage  according  to  its  rites.  I  have 
been  asked,  "  Is  that  all  you  intend  to  do  for  the  Dissenters  ?  You  may  relieve  them 
from  that  grievance,  but  do  you  leave  all  their  other  grievances  unredressed  ?  "  Now 
I  must  remind  these  objectors,  that  great  importance  has  been  attached  by  the 
Dissenters  to  the  redress  of  this  very  grievance.  It  is  no  new  point  that  1  have  taken 
up.  The  noble  lord  opposite  has  failed  before  me;  and  the  first  point  to  which  I 
gave  my  attention  on  my  return  to  power,  was  the  mode  in  which  I  could  fulfil  most 
satisfactorily  the  expectations  of  the  Di>senters  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  objected, 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  king's  Speech  of  any  measure  for  establishing  a 
general  registry  of  births  and  deaths.  That  is  a  subject  full  of  dilticulties,  which  I 
am  occupied  in  considering  and  attempting  to  solve;  and  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  to  indicate  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  measures,  until  the  details  are  all 
settled.  Now,  the  consideration  of  these  measures  has  occupied  more  time  than  it 
was  almost  possible  to  devote  to  them,  paying  due  attention  to  the  general  business 
of  the  state.  Any  measure  for  establishing  a  general  registry  of  births,  will  require 
long  and  mature  deliberation.  I  candidly  confess,  that  I  am  not  at  present  ready 
■with  all  the  details  of  such  a  measure.  I  have  not,  however,  any  objection  to  the 
principle  of  it.  Such  a  measure,  well  matured,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  supplying  valuable  statistical  information,  and  afibrding  better 
means  than  any  that  now  exist,  for  establishing  titles  to  property.  But  we  are  too 
apt  to  expect  that  we  can  in  every  case  combine  the  advantage  and  facilities  which 
despotic  governments  have,  with  those  of  free  institutions.  It  may  be  easy  in  Prussia 
or  Austria  to  impose  a  penalty  on  any  man  who  has  a  child  born  to  him,  and  who 
does  not  register  its  birth  within  a  given  time.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  a 
regulation  would  be  at  once  practicable  and  satisfactory  in  this  country.  On  this 
subject  I  will  at  once  avow  my  opinion,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  registry'  of  births  and 
deaths  ;  the  registry,  that  is,  of  facts,  as  well  as  of  religious  rites,  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  first,  because  I  think  them  the  most  competent  to  keep 
such  a  registry,  and  secondly,  because  a  single  register  for  all  classes  of  the  king's 
subjects  would  prevent  much  trouble  and  expense  in  ascertaining  facts  connected 
with  birth  or  death. 

Then  I  am  told,  that  on  the  subject  of  municipal  corporations  the  speech  is  still 
more  vague  and  inconclusive.  On  that  \Hnnt  I  will  ajjpeal  to  the  fairness  of  the 
House.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  last  parliaiuent,  to  cntjuire  into  the  state 
of  numicipal  corporations.  That  committee,  of  which  the  present  speaker  was  chair- 
man, made  certain  en(puries.  It  found  that  it  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  conduct 
the  enquiry  satisfactorily,  and  it  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  conduct  it.  On  his  recent  appointment  to  office  a  right  hon.  friend  of  mine,  to 
enable  the  government  to  consider  their  report,  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  they 
had  collected,  and  to  examine  the  suggestions  which  they  had  proposed,  wrote  to  the 
municipal  commissioners  for  the  information  which  they  had  collected.  I  can  have 
no  reserve  with  the  House,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  it  to  hear  the  answer 
of  the  commissioners.  It  is  dated  the  'iTth  January,  183.5.  The  commissioners 
state  that  their  enquiries  are  now  complete ;  that  293  municipal  corporations  have 
been  visited  by  them  ;  that  -241  reports  have  been  sent  in  ;  that  1 82  have  been  jirinted ; 
but  that  the  remainder  of  them  are  at  that  time  unfinished.  The  commissioners  fur- 
ther declare  that  they  cannot  state  when  their  general  re{)ort  will  be  ready,  but  they 
express  a  hope  that  it  will  be  finished  in  the  month  of  February.  They  likewise 
declare  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  present  a  partial  report  on  any  branch  of  the 
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subject  unless  they  are  specifically  required  so  to  do.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
contend  that  it  would  have  been  contrary  not  only  to  the  practice  usually  adopted  in 
such  cases,  but  to  the  respect  due  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Crown,  if  the 
government  had  indicated  in  the  king's  Speech  any  definite  measure  of  municipal 
reform.  What  would  be  the  use  of  the  commission,  if  in  the  very  month  in  which 
it  proposed  to  produce  its  report,  government  without  even  waiting  to  look  at  it,  came 
forward  with  a  measure  of  its  own  upon  the  subject?  The  report  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  their  speaker  was  the  chairman,  on 
the  subject  of  these  municipal  corporations,  contains  the  following  words.  After 
expressing  a  decided  opinion  that  a  further  and  searching  enquiry  should  be  made, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  remedy,  they  say — "  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  your  committee  are  not  enabled  to  offer  any  final  suggestions  as  to  the 
remedies  which  ought  to  be  adopted ;  and  being  further  of  opinion,  that  from  the 
defective  nature  of  their  enquiry,  even  those  cases  which  they  have  examined  ought 
to  be  subject  to  further  scrutiny,  they  have  thought  it  desirable,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  abstain  from  pointing  out  particular  defects,  or  animadverting  on 
individual  testimony,  while  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  different  colour  may  be  given 
to  the  case  by  future  investigation."  Is  not  this  very  passage  a  conclusive  reason 
for  suspending  a  judgment  as  to  any  specific  practical  measure?  An  hon.  gentleman 
has  asked  me,  and  insisted  upon  having  an  answer  to  his  question,  whether  ministers 
intend  to  give  the  ten-pounders,  as  they  are  called,  the  power  of  electing  to  all  offices 
in  these  corporations  ?  Now,  to  that  question  1  must  reply,  that  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  report,  and  the  evidence  founded  upon  it,  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  pledge  myself  as  to  what  I  will  do  upon  any  given 
point.  If  he  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  have  any  conceivable  interest  in  maintaining 
the  abuses  of  corporations,  or  any  prejudice  in  their  favour,  I  would  reply  at  once  that  I 
have  no  such  interest,  and  no  prejudice  that  will  prevent  me  from  givingafair  considera- 
tion to  any  plan  for  their  amelioration — 1  will  go  the  full  length  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  went  in  the  speech  which  they  advised  the  king  to  make,  after  the 
appointmentof  the  commission,  but  when,  as  at  present,  its  enquiries  were  incomplete. 
The  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1834,  when  Earl 
Grey  was  minister,  contained  these  expressions — "  Many  otherimportantsubjects  will 
still  call  for  your  most  attentive  consideration.  The  reports  which  I  will  order  to  be  laid 
before  you  from  the  commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, into  the  administration  and  effect  of  the  poor  laws,  and  into  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues and  patronage  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  fail  to  afford  you  much  useful  infor- 
mation, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing 
defects  and  abuses,  and  in  what  manner  the  necessary  corrections  may,  in  due  season,  be 
safely  and  beneficially  applied."  I  am  prepared  to  adopt  every  word  of  that  speech.  I 
will  go  the  full  length  of  it,  and  why  should  I  be  re()uired  to  go  farther?  I  am  not 
prepared  to  name  any  definite  measure  on  the  subject  at  this  moment,  but  I  will 
give  to  tlie  suggestions  of  the  commissioners  every  fair  consideration.  I  will  not, 
however,  to  conciliate  a  vote  on  this  occasion,  do  that  which  is  not  only  contrary 
to  all  usage,  but  also  to  my  sense  of  what  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  not  the  slightest  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  subject  of  Church  rates.  It  is  well  known  that  I  supported 
the  measure  brought  in  by  the  late  government  for  the  transfer  of  the  Church  rates 
to  the  public  revenue.  That  measure  has  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Dis- 
senters. I  for  one  cannot  agree  to  the  extinction  of  Church  rates.  I  think  that 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  state  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  churches,  but  I  also 
think  that  the  charge  of  providing  for  that  repair  bears  very  unfairly  on  the  land, 
and  that  subject  is  one  which  I  had  in  view  when  in  tlie  king's  S[)eech  reference  was 
made  to  "a  method  for  mitigating  the  pressure  of  those  local  charges  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  for  distributing  the  burden  of  them 
more  equally  over  other  descriptions  of  properly."  An  interpretation  has  been  put 
ujion  that  paragraph,  which  is  by  no  means  intended.  No  new  mode  of  general 
taxation  is  meant  by  it.  It  has  a  special  reference  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
last  session  on  county  rates,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  from  certain 
local  l)iirdens,  of  which  the  Church  rate  is  one. 

I  next  come  to  tliat  part  of  the  king's  Speech  which  relates  to  the  Church  Com- 
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mission  appointed  by  government.  The  subject  into  wliich  it  has  to  enquire  is 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  I  cannot  promise  the  House  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  upon  it  at  a  very  early  period.  I  will,  however,  tell  the  House  what  I  have 
already  done.  On  the  vacancy  of  the  first  of  those  aj)pointnionts  in  the  Church 
which  arc  usually  called — I  will  not  say  rightly  or  wrongly — sinecures,  I  have 
advised  the  Crown  to  make  no  appointment  to  it,  but  to  allow  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  to  be  considered  by  the  Church  Commission.  The  appointment 
to  which  I  allude,  is  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster,  of  the  value  of  £1, '200  a-year. 
I  mean  to  take  the  same  course  on  every  other  Ecclesiastical  benefice  of  the  same 
class  that  may  fall  vacant,  that  is,  I  will  not  fill  them  up  for  the  mere  sake  of 
patronage,  but  will  refer  each  to  the  consideration  of  the  commission.  Now,  what 
is  the  practical  course  that  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  this  prebendal  stall  ? 
It  has  been  found  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Abbey,  dependent  on 
its  chapter,  are  two  parishes,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  with  a  population  of  50,000 
souls.  In  the  first-named  parish  there  are  28,000,  and  only  one  church ;  and  it  is 
an  evident  fact,  that  one  minister  must  be  inadequate  to  the  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  such  a  parish.  The  government  has  advised  the  commission  to  attach  the 
stall  to  that  living,  making  it  a  condition  that  additional  spiritual  instruction  shall 
be  provided  for  the  parishioners.  There  is  no  house  belonging  to  the  minister  of 
St.  Margaret's.  It  is  proposed  to  constitute  the  parish  into  a  rectory,  and  to  attach 
the  prebendal  house  as  a  residence  for  the  rector.  This  is  the  course  which,  on  a 
future  similar  occasion,  government  intends  to  pursue  with  regard  to  St.  John's 
parish,  and  I  hope  that  if  any  delay  shall  occur  in  calling  for  legislative  interference 
on  this  point,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  that  delay  is  intended  to  defeat  the  object 
of  the  commission,  but  that  it  is  required  solely  for  deliberate  consideration.  I  have 
not  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  with  any  view  to 
popular  favour.  I  would  not  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Churcli 
to  obtain  such  favour.  I  have  advised  the  commission  for  the  single  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  divine  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  confirming  and  extending  its  legitimate  influence  among  the  people. 
These  are  the  general  measures  of  government,  the  indication  of  wiiich  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  They  are  measures  wliich,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  House.  In  rival.'y  to 
the  address,  an  amendment  has  been  proposed  ;  and  if  the  address  is  vague  and 
inconclusive,  the  amendment  is  at  least  equally  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  indicates 
no  measure — it  only  states  the  hope  of  the  House  that  the  same  principle  which 
restored  to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  their  representatives,  and  which  caused 
the  bill  to  pass  for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  would  be  seen  in  the  promised  Church 
reform,  and  would  place  our  iSIunicipal  Corporations  under  vigilant  popular  control. 
What  can  any  one  collect  from  such  an  amendment?  What  pledge  is  implied  by  a 
declaration,  that  the  same  principle  which  abolished  slavery,  should  improve  a 
corporation?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  amendment  was  produced  with  some  other 
view  than  its  professed  one?  Is  it  not  evident  that  tlie  framors  of  the  amendment 
are  afraid  to  recognise  in  it  those  measures  wliich  are  called  measures  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  in  respect  to  which — to  every  one  of  which — they  know  that 
a  ditlercnce  of  opinion  exists  among  their  own  party  ?  ^\'hy  have  the}'  not  inserted 
a  word  about  the  ballot  ?  Why  not  a  word  about  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  ? 
Why  not  a  word  about  the  Pension  List  ?  Why  not  a  word  about  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  ?  They  knOw  that  on  all  those  measures,  being  the  very  measures  which 
have  chiefly  occupied  public  attention,  there  is  not  one  on  which  they  can  express 
unity  of  sentiment.  No,  they  nuist  go  back  a  distance  of  three  or  four  years  to 
find  some  point  of  common  agreement — to  the  time  when  their  party  were  united  on  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  and  on  (he  Reform  Bill.  They  select  the  questions 
which  are  practically  decided — which  all  the  world  admits  to  be  finally  disposed  of;  but 
the  unsettled  questions  they  dare  not  advert  to.  They  shrink  from  a  reference  to 
the  Ballot,  the  Septennial  Bill,  the  Pension  List,  and  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage. 
They  try  to  conceal  their  present  diflerences,  and  dwell  with  vain  regret  on  sym- 
pathies that  once  existed,  and  on  agreements  that  can  never  be  recalled, — 

"  Quo  (Icsiderio  veteres  revocamus  aniorcs, 
Et  dudura  auiissas  flemus  amicitias?" 

104— Vol,  III. 
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Oh,  the  time  of  their  union  and  sympathy  is  now  gone  by.  On  tliis  very  evening, 
from  ten  different  quarters,  have  notices  been  given  of  motions  for  carrying  further 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  they  shrink  from  the  indication  of  any  opinion 
on  those  motions  in  the  amendment,  because  they  know  that  this  would  lead  to  an 
open  rupture  amongst  them.  No,  the  amendment  is  proposed  for  the  sake  of  in- 
volving in  difficulty  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Stanley)  and  his  friends  near  him,  who, 
because  they  concurred  in  supporting  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  it  is  hoped  may  be  caught  in  this  trap,  so  insidiously  prepared  for  them 
— the  trap  of  compliment  to  measures  in  which  they  concurred,  and  of  which  they 
were  the  most  prominent  promoters.  I  feel  confident  of  this,  that  those  whom  the 
amendment  endeavours  to  embarrass,  will  have  the  firmness  and  good  sense  to  see 
what  is  now  the  real  question  at  issue.  We  know  that  this  amendment  is  a  mere 
superfluous  eulogium  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  for  Slave  Emancipation.  If  the 
hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ask  whether  I  recognise  those  mea- 
sures as  measures  which  I  should  now  support  ?  I  answer  plainly.  Yes.  But  if 
they  ask  me  further,  if  I  mean  to  act  on  the  principles  involved  in  them,  I  will  refer 
to  their  own  party  struggles  of  the  last  two  years,  and  will  tell  them  that  they  them- 
selves do  not  know  what  those  principles  mean.  I  will  not  say  whether  I  concur 
in  the  remainder  of  this  amendment.  It  was  drawn  up,  I  have  no  doubt  intention- 
ally, in  such  a  manner  that  I  should  not  comply  with  it.  I  know  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase,  "  Remove  all  the  undoubted  grievances  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters." 
Is  this  intended  to  exclude  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  If  so,  my 
measure  of  relief  in  respect  to  marriage  will  go  beyond  that  of  the  framers  of  the 
amendment.  I  request  them  not  to  hamper  me  and  tie  up  my  hands  by  their  fool- 
ish amendments — not  to  restrict  my  measures  of  intended  liberalitj',  and  compel  me 
to  confine,  what  I  mean  for  the  relief  of  all,  to  the  case  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  amendment  which  speaks  of  correcting  those  abuses  in  the 
Church,  which  impair  its  efficiency  in  England,  disturb  the  peace  of  society  in 
Ireland,  and  lower  the  character  of  the  establishment  in  both  countries,  notice  has 
been  given  of  a  direct  motion  on  the  subject.  The  words  imply,  not  that  the  Tithe 
Question,  but  that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  disturbs  the  peace  of  Ireland.  Now,  this 
great  question  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  vague  and  general  resolution.  I  will 
frankly  avow  my  determination  not  to  accede  to  the  amendment.  Indeed,  I  cannot  ac- 
cede to  it,  without  implying  willing  degradation  on  my  part.  I  know  the  responsibility 
of  the  duties  which  1  have  recently  taken  on  myself;  but  I  will  persevere  in  their  dis- 
charge, because  I  fear  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a  government  which  could  have 
stronger  claims  on  the  confidenceof  the  public  than  the  present.  While  any  difference  of 
principle  remains  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  task  to  reconstruct  the  government  of  Lord  Grey.  Indeed,  no  government 
could  be  formed  without  a  selection  of  individuals  from  each  of  those  numerous 
parties,  which,  though  they  are  now  acting  in  concert,  have  been  but  a  few  short 
months  ago,  and  may  be  in  a  few  short  weeks  again,  in  bitter  hostility  to  each  other. 
Take  the  question  of  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.  Are  there  no  differences  of 
opinion  on  that  point,  which  will  prevent  any  lasting  junction  with  the  party  by 
which  the  question  was  advocated  ? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  has  constantly  proclaimed  that 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  accept  office  under  any  government  that  did 
not  consent  to  repeal  the  Union.  But  he  now  seems  disposed  to  waive  his  scruples, 
and  to  consent  to  the  cares  of  office,  foreseeing  the  formation'  of  a  government,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  which  are,  according  to  him,  to  be  radical  reformers. 
Suppose  he  is  right  in  his  anticipations.  Suppose  a  government  to  be  formed, 
purified,  as  they  call  it,  from  Lord  Grey,  from  the  noble  lord  (Stanley),  and  their 
friends,  rid  of  the  incumbrances  which  are  said  to  have  obstructed  the  march  of 
reform — what  prospect  is  there  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  conduct  a  government 
wiiich  will  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  intelligence,  the  property,  the  respectability 
of  this  country  ?  You  may  try  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  you  may  resort  to  the 
convenient  instrument  of  physical  force,  but  you  will  signally  fail,  and  yourselves 
will  he  the  first  victims  of  the  agent  whose  alliance  you  have  invoked,  but  which  you 
cannot  control. 

With  such  prospects  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty — my  first  and  paramount  duty — to 
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maintain  the  post  which  has  been  confidcil  to  mc,  and  to  stand  by  the  trust,  Avhicii 
I  did  not  seek,  but  wliit-li  I  could  nut  dechnc.  1  calT  upon  you  not  to  condLMiin 
before  you  have  heard,  to  receive  at  least  the  measures  I  shall  i>ropose,  to  amend 
them  if  they  are  defective,  to  extend  them  if  they  fall  short  of  your  expectations, 
but  at  least  to  give  me  the  ojjportunity  of  presenting  them,  that  you  yourselves  may 
consider  and  dispose  of  them.  I  make  great  oti'ers,  which  should  not  lightly  be 
rejected.  I  offer  you  the  prospect  of  continued  peace— the  restored  confidence  of 
powerful  states,  that  are  willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  reducing  great  armies, 
and  thus  diminishing  the  chances  of  hostile  collision — I  offer  you  reduced  estimates, 
improvements  in  civil  jurisprudence,  reform  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  settlement  of 
the  tithe  question  in  Ireland,  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England,  the  removal  of 
any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters 
have  any  just  ground  to  complain.  I  offer  you  these  specific  measures,  and  I  offer 
also  to  advance,  soberly  and  cautiously,  it  is  true,  in  the  path  of  progressive  im- 
provement. I  offer  also  the  best  chance — that  these  things  can  be  effected  in  willing 
concert  with  the  other  authorities  of  the  state — thus  restoring  harmony,  ensuring 
the  maintenance,  but  not  excluding  the  reform  (where  reform  is  really  requisite),  of 
ancient  institutions.  You  may  reject  my  offers — you  may  refuse  to  entertain  them 
— you  may  prefer  to  do  the  same  thing  by  more  violent  means ;  but  if  you  do,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  find  that  the  popular  feeling  on  whicli  you 
rely  has  deserted  you,  and  that  you  will  have  no  alternative  but  either  again  to  invoke 
our  aid — to  replace  the  government  in  the  hands  from  which  you  would  now  forcibly 
withdraw  it — or  to  resort  to  that  "  pressure  from  without,"  to  those  measures  of 
compulsion  and  violence,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  render  your  reforms 
useless  and  inoperative,  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  25th,  and  subsequently  to  the  26th  instant, 
■when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  question ;  Ayes,  302 ;  Noes, 
309  ;  majority  for  Lord  jMorpeth's  amendment,  7. 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Suppl}',  Lord  John  Russell 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  on  the  rumours  respecting  a  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  Sir,  it  is  always  my  wish  to  give  the  House  as  unreserved 
an  explanation  of  the  course  which  I  mean  to  pursue  as  a  public  man,  as  is  consistent 
with  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  I  do  not  require  the  additional  time 
which  the  noble  lord  offers  me  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to  answer  the 
questions  which  he  has  put  to  me.  In  answer  to  the  first,  I  inform  him,  that  I 
have  not  felt  it  my  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  other  niglit,  to  tender 
my  resignation  to  the  king,  and  that  I  do  intend  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
I  consider  it  my  duty  equally  to  the  king  and  to  the  public  to  pursue,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  vote,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  those  measures 
on  which  his  Majesty's  government  have  formed  their  opinion,  and  which  they 
are  prepared  to  introduce  without  delay.  I  am  aware,  certainly,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  did,  by  a  small  majority,  in  an  exceedingly  full  House — by  a 
majority  of  309  against  302,  not  pass  a  censure  upon  the  government,  but  did  by  a 
majority  of  seven,  imply  a  difference  of  opinion  with  that  government  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  late  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  did  imply  an  apprehension,  which 
I  think  was  unfounded,  that  measures  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  interrupted  and  retarded  by  the  appeal  which  his 
Majesty  had  thus  made  to  the  sense  of  his  people.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  the 
majority  which  came  to  that  vote  did  mean  to  imply  an  opinion  that  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  There  are  many  who 
concurred  in  that  vote,  who  will  nevertheless  admit  that  I  should  not  be  acting  con- 
sistently with  my  duty  if  I  considered  it  significant  of  an  opinion  that  I  ought  to 
retire  from  the  post  to  which  his  Majesty  has  called  me.     Some  hon.  members  who 
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voted  for  that  amendment,  and  who  spoke  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  explicitly 
declared  that  such  was  not  their  construction  of  the  vote.  With  respect  to  the  Irisli 
Church  (for  I  shall  take  the  several  questions  put  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  -order 
which  will  make  my  answers  the  most  intelligible,  though  not  possibly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  me),  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  intend  to  present  to  the 
House  the  report  which  may  be  made  by  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction 
appointed  by  the  late  government.  When  I  came  into  office,  I  ascertained  that  the 
commissioners  had  applied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  them,  that  they  had  completed  their  enquiries  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  parishes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  proceeding  to  make  them  in  the  remainder.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  Majesty's  ministers  did  not  think  it  their  duty,  the  commis- 
sion having  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  interrupt  its  progress.  On  the  con- 
trary, without  committing  myself  to  the  adoption  of  the  commission,  or  of  the 
principle  of  the  measures  which  it  may  propose,  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  we  have 
given  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  investigation.  The  noble  lord  has  said,  that 
I  have  declared  that  I  will  not  found  any  measure  upon  the  report  of  that  commis- 
sion. The  noble  lord  has  misunderstood  my  meaning.  What  I  said  was  this,  that 
I  still  remain  of  opinion,  that  ecclesiastical  property  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes.  That  is  the  principle  which  I  have  always  main- 
tained, which  I  still  maintain,  and  upon  which  I  am  still  disposed  to  act;  but  I  do 
not  preclude  myself  by  that  declaration  from  adopting  any  measures  suggested  by 
that  commission,  if  1  approve  of  them,  and  should  they  not  be  inconsistent  with 
that  declaration.  On  the  subject  of  the  corporation  commission,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  to  what  conversations  in  other  places  the  noble  lord  alludes.  I  speak  for 
myself,  and  of  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue.  When  the  report  of  the  corporation 
commissioners  shall  be  presented  (and  I  conclude  that  it  will  be  presented  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  as  we  were  led  to  expect  it  would  have  been  presented 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  month,  February) — I  mean,  when  we  are  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  principles  which  it  contains,  and  the  evidence  which  it  brings  for- 
ward in  support  of  those  principles,  I  mean  to  give  the  evidence  and  the  suggestions 
contained  in  that  report  the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration.  I  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  I  have  bo  lurking  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  abuses  of  corporations.  I 
cannot  conceive  what  possible  cause,  particularly  after  the  passing  of  the  noble  lord's 
bill,  there  can  be  of  a  political  or  personal  nature,  to  give  me  any  assignable  interest 
in  the  defence  of  corporate  abuses,  or  in  the  opposition  to  measures  intended  to 
remedy  abuses  where  they  are  proved  to  exist,  and  to  take  eflPectual  security  against 
their  recurrence.  But  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  after  reviewing  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1833,  of  which  you, 
Sir,  -were  chairman,  which  states,  that  many  remedies  were  suggested  that  would 
be  fitting  for  small  corporations,  and  would  not  be  fitting  for  large  ones — that  the 
most  popular  corporations  were  not  practically  the  most  pure,  that  there  were  many 
points  upon  which  further  information  was  required,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
committee  themselves  were  not  able  at  the  time  to  give  an  opinion — I  think,  I 
repeat,  that  looking  at  that  report,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  on  this 
subject  at  present.  Surely  the  most  natural  and  the  most  becoming  course  for  me 
to  pursue,  is  to  propose  or  promise  nothing  until  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  report  of  the  commissioners — of  weighing  the  evidence,  and  of  examining  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains.  I  have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  a 
corporation ;  I  will  venture  to  declare  that  if  the  result  of  this  commission  should 
be  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  abuses,  they  will  give  their  unanimous  assent  to 
any  improvement  that  may  be  calculated  to  remedy  them.  I  say,  then,  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  as  high  steward,  and 
with  regard  to  ail  other  corporations,  I  am  as  free  as  the  noble  lord  can  be,  free 
in  respect  to  public  engagements,  free  in  respect  to  interested  motives,  personal  or 
political,  to  give  an  unprejudiced  consideration  to  any  measure  intended  either 
to  correct  actual  defects,  or  to  conciliate  towards  them  more  of  public  opinion  and 
confidence.  I  am  determined,  however,  to  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  abuse, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy,  before  I  commit  myself  upon  the  subject. 
As  to  the  last  question,  the  first  indeed  in  point  of  importance,  though  not  of  order 
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— that  with  which  we  were  threatened  on  a  former  day,  hut  from  which  the  noblo 
lord  has  himself  receded — it  seems  to  me  very  jiossible  that  in  the  interval  the  noble 
lord  has  referred  to  a  question  put  to  Lord  Grey  in  another  place,  on  a  similar 
subject,  in  the  month  of  April  1831.  There  were  at  that  time  general  rumours  of  an 
intention  to  dissolve  parliament,  and  not  without  foundation,  for  the  (piestion  was 
put  on  the  21st  of  Ai)ri!,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  the  two  Houses  were  dismissed. 
I  find  the  matter  thus  reported.  "  Lord  Wharnelilfe  said,  as  an  allusion  has  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord  (Farnham)  to  certain  reports  that  are  in  circulation  on  the 
subject  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  1  wish  to  ask  his  jNIajesty's  ministers  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement,  that  they  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  adopt  that  course?  I  ask  this  rpiestion, 
because,  if  I  should  receive  an  answer  in  tlie  afhrmative,  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt 
some  measure  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and,  I  can  assure  the  noljle  earl  opposite, 
very  speedily.  Earl  Grey  replied  : — "I  believe  the  noble  lord's  question  will  be 
admitted  to  be  one  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  when  he  put  it  the  noble  lord  expected  an  answer.  But  whatever 
the  noble  lord's  expectation  may  have  been,  I  have  only  to  say,  I  must  decline 
answering  the  question."  Now,  if  any  rebuke  (continued  Sir  Robert  Peel) 
ought  to  be  administered  to  the  noble  lord,  for  having  thougiit  of  putting  such  a 
question,  or  for  extracting  an  answer  to  it  if  put,  it  will  I  am  sure  be  more  palat- 
able to  the  noble  lord  to  receive  that  rebuke  from  Lord  Grey,  than  from  myself.  But 
I  will  be  more  explicit  than  Lord  Grey.  Tlie  noble  lord  asks  me  wliether  I  have 
countenanced  the  rumours  that  are  prevalent  ?  I  tell  him  at  once  that  by  no  act, 
and  by  no  expression  of  mine,  have  I  directly  or  indirectly  sanctioned  such  rumours. 
I  will  tell  the  noble  lord,  also,  with  equal  fairness,  that  I  never  have  discussed  with 
any  body  the  case  hypothetieall}',  in  which  another  dissolution  might  be  necessary 
or  justifiable.  I  should  think  it  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  ministers 
were  to  discuss  such  a  contingency,  and  most  unbecoming  to  hold  out  any  menace 
to  the  House  as  to  the  possible  consequence  of  any  course  of  proceeding  it  might 
think  fit  to  adopt.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  that  question  of  the  noble  lord,  I  tell 
him  at  once  that  I  am  not  responsible  ibr  the  rumours,  having  neither  origin- 
ated nor  sanctioned  them.  The  other  rumour  by  which  the  noble  lord  has  been 
disturbed,  relates  to  the  supposed  intention  of  government  to  govern  by  a  standing 
army  in  case  the  House  of  Commons  should  refuse  to  pass  tlie  Mutiny  Bill.  This 
alarming  report  is,  I  trust,  of  very  recent  origin  ;  for  I  can  declare  with  perfect 
truth,  tliat  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  whisper  of  it  was  from  the  lips  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  that  like  many  other  reports,  which  give  uneasiness  to  weak  and  credulous 
persons,  it  is  utterly  without  foundation.  As  to  that  other  question  with  which  the 
noble  lord  threatened  me  the  other  day,  but  which  he  did  not  put  on  this  occasion, 
though  I  came  down  fully  expecting  that  it  was  the  main  object  of  his  enquiries, — 
namely,  whether  or  not  I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  refer- 
ence to  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  should  not  be  exercised  under  any  possible  contin- 
gency, I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  noble  lord's  forbearance  and  reserve,  but  will 
give  him  my  answer  though  he  has  withheld  his  question.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  sanctioned  the  rumours  that  have  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  future  dissolution,  and  that  by  no  act  or  expression  of  mine  was  any 
warrant  given  to  them.  I  stated  further,  that  it  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  me  to 
fetter  the  discussions  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  any,  the  slightest,  menace  of 
contingent  dissolution  ;  but  I  nmst  at  the  same  time  say.  Sir,  that  it  wouUl  be 
equally  unbecoming  in  me,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  consent  to  place  in 
abeyance  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  to  debar  myself  by  previous  pledges  from 
giving  to  the  Crown,  as  a  Privy  Coimcillor  and  a  resi)onsible  adviser,  that  advice, 
which  future  exigences  of  the  public  service  might  require  me  to  give.  I  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  give  an  answer  to  the  various  interrogatives  put  to  me  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  anticipate  that  my  answers  have  quieted  some  of 
his  alarms,  and  on  the  whole  have  been  satisfactory. 

After  some  conversation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  motion,  that 
Mr.  Bernal  be  called  on  to  resume  his  place  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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ORANGE  LODGES  (IRELAND). 
March  4,  1835. 
In  a  conversation,  resulting  from  the  presentation  of  several  addresses  from  various 
Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland,  Mr.  John  Stanley  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  when  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Throne,  supposed  to  originate  from 
unrecognised  societies,  it  had  ever  been  the  practice  to  add  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  petitions  the  words  "  graciously  received  ?  " 

•  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  exactly  answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  apprehended  that  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  language  of 
the  petition.  [No,  no !]  A  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  language  of  the 
petition.  [No,  no !]  Language  might  be  used  in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  coming 
from  a  body,  calling  itself  a  political  union,  or  a  trades'  union,  of  such  a  nature 
as  might  alone  justify  a  minister  in  refusing  to  present  it;  but  he  apprehended 
that  a  petition  coming  from  a  trades'  union  would  not  on  that  account  alone  be 
refused  by  the  minister,  lie  had  himself  heard  discussions  in  parliament,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne  having  denounced  political  unions,  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  weuld  be  justified  in  receiving  petitions  coming  from  such 
unions,  and  the  sense  of  the  House  was,  that  they  ought  to  be  received.  [No,  no!] 
Did  the  House  uniformly  reject  petitions,  because  they  professed  to  come  from  poli- 
tical unions,  or  from  persons  calling  themselves  members  of  a  political  union  ? 
With  respect  to  the  addresses  presented  to  his  Majesty,  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  a  most  painful  duty  to  be  imposed,  either  on  his  Majesty  or  his  ministers, 
to  refuse  receiving  those  addresses,  on  account  of  the  presumed  illegality  of  certain 
acts  performed  by  the  persons  who  signed  them.  The  rule  ought  to  be  to  widen, 
rather  than  contract,  the  avenue,  by  which  the  people  might  approach  the  throne. 
He  was  certain  that  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  House  would  act.  On 
the  part  of  the  Crown  he  would  say,  "  You  must  apply  your  principle  uniformly." 
If  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  enquire  too  narrowly  into  the  character  of  the 
parties  who  petitioned  it,  nor  undertake  to  presume  the  illegality  of  bodies  signing 
petitions,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  Majesty  should  receive  petitions  from  his  sub- 
jects, without  a  very  minute  enquiry  into  the  particular  societies  from  which  they 
came.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  answers  of  the  Crown  to  par- 
ties addressing  it,  they  were  but  mere  matters  of  form.  Indeed,  no  actual  answer 
was  given,  for  the  words  amounted  only  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  addresses 
had  been  received.  He  did  not  exactly  recollect  what  the  rule  was,  but  the  usual 
terms,  he  believed,  were  that  the  petitions  or  the  addresses  (as  the  ease  happened  to  be) 
had  been  graciously  received.  At  all  events,  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a  good  rule  to 
pursue,  unless  they  were  always  to  assume  that  the  petitioners  or  addressers  were 
members  of  an  illegal  body. 

March  6,  1835. 

Mr.  Shell  rose  to  move,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  letter 
written  by  Lord  Manners  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  respecting  the  legality  of 
Orange  Societies,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attornej'-  and  Solicitor  general  respecting 
such  legality,  given  in  the  year  1827;  also,  of  the  addresses  to  the  King  from 
several  Orange  Lodges  on  the  5th  of  December  last,  and  of  the  answers  to  the  said 
addresses." 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor — 

Sir  iloBERT  Peel  was  very  happy  to  hear,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  was  going  to  substitute  moral  strength  and  power 
for  the  irritable  and  inflammable  qualities  that  had  formerly  been  exhibited 
on  that  side  of  the  House;  but  he  really  could  not  find,  in  any  thing  that  had 
occurred  in  tlie  course  of  that  debate,  any  justification  for  even  that  degree  of 
mitigated  warmth  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  displayed  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  House.  He  must  say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  appeared 
to  him  to  take  fire  very  easily,  and  boil  at  a  very  low  temperature.  He  thought  he 
could  convince  the  h(m.  and  learned  gentleman,  tliat  there  was  nothing  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  justify  the  ebullition  which  he  had  just  exhibited.     He  had  told 
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them,  that  now  the  Irish  members  were  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  they  were 
determined  to  try  their  strength.  Now,  what  was  the  question  before  tlicm  ?  'J'he 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  given  notice,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  whole  of  the  House,  that  on  that  day  he  would  move  for  the  production 
of  certain  documents — namely,  the  addresses  to  the  Crown  from  the  Orange  bodies, 
and  tJTo  answers  returned  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  thinking  tliat  on  the 
production  of  those  documents  he  should  be  enabled  to  found  some  measure 
criminatory  of  that  member  of  the  government.  The  Secretary  of  State  said,  "  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to  your  motion,  in  which  I  am  myself  concerned,  and 
to  produce  the  Orange  addresses  and  the  answers  thereto.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
follow  out  the  objects  which  you  declared  you  had  in  view  in  the  notice  you  gave, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  have  a  personal  or  political  interest,  to  promote  them."  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  adhere  to  his  notice,  but  got  up,  and  without  any 
notice  whatever,  moved  for  the  production  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Manners  in 
1827,  and  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  the  legality  of  these  societies. 
"  I  say,"  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet — "  I  say  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, take  your  division  on  this  point,  and  if  you  have  a  majority,  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  being  in  the  minority  for  opposing,  than  in  the  majority  for  acceding,  to  it.  I 
say,  in  the  first  place,  your  notice  misleads  us;  and  when  you  give  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion Jbr  the  production  of  documents  dated  in  1834,  relating  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  says,  "  I  am  willing  to  produce  them,"  I  say,  in  the  face  of  any  ma- 
jority, that  it  is  not  fair,  without  the  sliglitest  notice,  to  make  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1827.  It  might 
or  it  might  not  be  right  to  produce  it,  but  he  would  say  that  it  was  not  fair  to  call 
for  its  production  without  previously  giving  notice  of  the  intention  to  move  for  it. 
It  tended  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  government  in  their  notices,  and  to  mislead 
them,  when  they  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  production  of  one  document,  and 
then  moved,  without  notice,  for  the  production  of  another,  with  no  possible 
reason  for  so  doing.  What  motive  could  they  possibly  have  for  refusing  the  pro- 
duction of  those  documents,  if,  consistently  with  the  ordinary  and  constitutional 
practice,  they  coidd  lay  them  before  the  House  ?  He  had  sat  in  jiarliaments  which 
had  evinced  extreme  unwillingness  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  law  officei's  of  the 
Crown — he  had  sat  in  parliaments  which  had  said,  '•  The  opinions  of  your  law 
officers  are  nothing  to  us,  and  we  will  not  be  bound  by  them ;  we  distrust  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  on  questions  of  constitutional  law;"  and 
when  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  production  of 
such  documents  on  a  question  in  which  his  own  political  conduct  was  implicated, 
he  had  seen  men,  claiming  for  themselves  the  title  of  friends  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  first  to  oppose  the  production  of  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  tlie  Crown. 
The  present  question,  therefore,  was  one  demanding  the  gravest  consideration.  He 
could  have  no  interest  in  opposing  the  motion,  but  lie  thought  lie  had  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  House  not  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  production  of  these  documents 
until  after  regular  and  proper  notice  liad  been  given.  He  trusted  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  would  divide,  and  show  the  House,  if  he  had  no  moral  force  on 
his  side,  what  was  his  boasted  physical  strength.  He  had  tliat  confidence  in  the 
manliness  and  fairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  did  expect 
him  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question. 
What  was  the  question  after  all  ? — the  only  question  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  could  take  the  sense  of  the  House?  Government  had  promised  to  pro- 
duce the  addresses  and  answers,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  additional 
document  should  be  produced  whicli  had  been  moved  for,  without  any  notice  having 
been  given.  What  was  the  drift  of  the  hon.  member's  si)eecli  ?  If  the  motion  had 
any  object  at  all,  it  was  this,  not  whether,  in  eonijdiance  with  the  form  that  prevails 
on  such  occasions,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  returned  certain  answers,  but  whether, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  had  been  any  intention  shown  on  the  part  of  government  to 
countenance  certain  exclusive  societies.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  said,  in 
reference  to  him,  that  Avhen  he  was  in  office  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  he  had  found 
it  convenient  and  necessary  to  encourage  those  confederacies,  and  to  look  for  their 
support.  He  would  follow  tlie  course  the  hon.  member  had  taken  in  his  speech, 
and  sliow  that  in  attempting  to  found  the  charge  against  this  government,  which 
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he  had  endeavoured  to  substantiate,  he  must  himself  have  been  sensible  of  the 
reply  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  make.  He  would  read  to  the 
House  the  language  he  had  made  use  of  in  1827,  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  and 
he  would  beg  them  to  remember,  that  that  was  the  period  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  encourager  of  Orange  associations.  In  the  language  which  he  had  used  the 
other  night,  he  had  expressed  himself,  as  at  present,  averse  to  such  associations,  and 
he  should  now  show  that  he  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to  encourage  them.  He 
was  aware  that  it  might  be  said,  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinions  as  to  the 
relief  to  be  given  to  Catholics;  but  the  period  of  wliich  he  was  now  speaking,  waiS 
in  1827,  when  he  certainly  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  and  this  was  the  language  he  then  used: — "  First,  however,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  he  heartily  wished  all  these  associations  were  at  an  end.  He 
believed  that  they  were  dying  away;  but  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  that  if  the  processions  wei'e  done  away  with,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  peace,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Any  opinion,  therefore, 
which  he  might  hold — any  of  the  strong  opinions  which  he  was  known  to  entertain 
respecting  Catholic  Emancipation, — could  not  fairly  be  supposed  to  influence  hira 
upon  the  present  question.  If  he  were  a  private  gentleman  in  Ireland,  he  declared 
to  God  that  he  would,  by  his  influence,  by  his  example,  |by  every  means  in  his  power, 
endeavour  to  put  down  these  associations  and  processions."  Did  this  imply  any 
desire  on  his  part  to  encourage  these  associations?  Did  this  show  that  any  alter- 
ation in  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  had  influenced  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  these  associations  since  1827,  at  which  period,  although  himself 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims,  he  had  endeavoured  to  put  them  down,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that,  if  they  were  done  away  with  entirely,  it  would  be  better  for  the  peace,  the 
tranquillity,  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  Shell.  That  was  precisely  what  he  wished  to  show.  It  was  to  this  very  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  he  had  referred. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  then  ask,  whether  this  was  not  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  argument,  that  he  had  first  encouraged,  and  afterwards  opposed,  these  con- 
federacies ? 

Mr.  Shell  begged  to  interrupt  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  a  moment.  He  had  never 
charged  him  with  having  encouraged  these  societies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  putting  the  accusation  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Cork  (Mr,  Feargus  O'Connor),  and  he 
was  contrasting  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Shell)  with  those  of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 

Mr,  Feargus  O'Connor.  I  give  the  right  hon,  baronet  credit  for  assuming  the 
two  distinct  characters. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  was  the  point  on  which  he  was  desirous  to  set  himself  right 
with  the  House.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of  those 
two  distinct  characters  on  the  subject  of  Orange  associations,  and  never  had  been. 
When  he  opposed  Catholic  emancipation  in  1827,  he  had  earnestly  desired  the  dis- 
couragement of  those  associations  in  every  possible  way;  that  had  been  his  uniform 
course,  and  he  had  never  assumed  two  characters  with  reference  to  the  subject.  But 
it  had  been  said,  that  there  was  a  Mr.  M'Cree,  from  whom  he  had  received  an 
address.  He  had  received  an  address  from  Mr.  M'Cree,  and,  if  he  had  been 
desirous  of  encouraging  those  associations,  would  he  not,  in  his  reply,  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  them?  Had  he  done  so?  On  the  contrary,  he  had  distinctly  stated 
in  his  answer,  that  he  totally  dillered  in  opinion  with  Mr.  M'Cree,  and  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  him;  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  fritter  down  the  law,  which 
had  established  perfect  equality  and  justice  between  all  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
Again,  it  had  been  said,  the  constitution  of  the  present  government  was  such  as  to 
de'^troy  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  Irish  members.  They  had  been  told,  that  in 
1827,  when  there  was  a  discussion  about  Orangemen,  the  very  person  who  brought 
the  question  forward,  and  expressed  himself  most  strongly  against  Orange  associ- 
ations, was  the  right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshire,  and  he  had  been  selected 
by  his  Majesty  as  a  member  of  the  present  cabinet.  Well,  but  was  it  likely,  if 
there  were  any  desire  to  encourage  confederacies  of  an  exclusive  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  his  Majesty  would  have  selected  for  his  adviser  the 
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very  man  who,  according  to  tlie  hon.  gentleman's  statement,  bad  directed  his 
voice  and  iniluence  against  Orange  associations  in  1827?  [Mr.  Sheil:  In  1830.] 
The  diti'crence  was  of  no  great  in)[>ortance;  it  did  not  atfect  the  force  of  liis 
argument.  The  ([uestion,  after  all,  was  not  as  to  the  precise  legality  of  these 
associations.  It  was  possible  that  associations  might  strictly  conform  to  the  law, 
and  yet,  that  all  the  evils  to  which  they  gave  birth,  might  be  lasting.  These 
evils  woidd  not  be  cured  by  making  them  conformable  to  the  law,  because  the  real 
danger  was  not  the  broacli  of  tlie  law,  but  the  encouragement  and  dissemina- 
tion of  angry  feelings.  If  such  an  assoeiation  were  formed,  so  as  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  law,  but  still  so  as  not  to  free  it  from  the  promulgation  of  angry 
and  malignant  feelings,  though  such  an  association  would  be  within  the  verge  of 
the  law,  it  would  not  be  freed  from  that  which  was  the  real  objection.  They  could 
not  pass  an  act  that  no  Orange  lodge  should  be  formed  excluding  Roman  Catholics. 
They  might,  indeed,  say  that  no  oaths  should  be  administered  to  an  Orange  associa- 
tion, or  tiiat  tlie  test  of  an  Orangeman  should  be,  that  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
but  lie  could  not  see  how  they  could  object  to  their  not  receiving  any  particular 
class  of  persons  into  their  associations,  ills  opinion  was,  tliat  the  course  followed 
by  the  opponents  of  those  associations  was,  in  many  respects,  unwise.  They  had 
been  taunted,  threatened,  and  provoked ;  and  now  the  feeling,  which  in  a  great 
measure  kept  them  together,  was,  that  they  would  resist  the  threats  and  despise  the 
taunts  which  were  heajjcd  upon  them.  He  had  never  sought  to  conceal  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject;  he  had  never  supposed  that  a  conformity  to  the  law  would  re- 
move the  real  objection  to  these  associations;  he  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  reference  to  them,  was  to  adopt  that  tone  which 
would  not  only  induce  them  to  conform  to  the  law,  but  which  would  enable  them  to 
form  some  sense  of  the  danger  of  encouraging  angry  feelings,  and  the  memory  of 
feuds,  which  were  no  longer  called  for,  and  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
To  those  who  wished  for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Ireland,  he  would  say,  that 
they  ought  not  to  set  the  example  of  establishing  these  dangerous  associations  them- 
selves; and,  above  all,  that  they  should  avoid  language  which  might  tend  to  keep 
up  the  feelings  which  engendered  them.  But,  with  regard  to  the  i)articular  question 
before  the  Ilouse,  he  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  discussed. 
It  was  a  privilege  secured  to  the  king's  subjects  by  the  bill  of  rights,  that  they  should 
lay  their  petitions  before  his  majesty ;  and,  he  would  ask,  would  it  be  proper  or  wise 
that  the  king  should  stop  to  make  minute  enquiries,  as  to  what  particular  association 
the  persons  sending  the  address  belonged  to,  or  what  particular  opinions  they  held, 
before  he  received  their  addresses?  No  doubt,  the  hon.  member  would  be  able  to 
show,  with  respect  to  political  unions,  that  before  they  were  denounced  by  proclama- 
tion, the  king  had  received  their  petitions,  and  that  the  king  did  not  inform  them 
they  had  forfeited  the  common  right  of  his  subjects.  Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend,  in  following  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  ofhce,  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  body  from  whom 
the  addresses  had  come,  but  merelj',  in  conformity  to  that  practice,  to  return  the 
usual  answer?  If  this  principle  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  political 
unions,  why  was  it  objected  to  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  association  ?  It  was  an 
attempt  to  narrow  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  subject  to  address  the  Crown,  or  to 
cause  the  Crown  to  enquire  into  the  particidar  opinions  or  associations  to  which  those 
persons  belonged  who  did  address  it,  and,  in  that  way,  to  prevent  those  oi)inions 
being  conveyed  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  jjarliament,  in  the  manner  most  palatable  to 
those  who  wished  to  express  them.  If  these  bodies  were  illegal,  why  were  they  not 
put  down  ?  lion,  gentlemen  would  seem  to  assume  that  they  were  illegal — if  they 
■were,  would  tliere  be  no  difKculty  in  suppressing  them?  Although  he  considered 
that  they  led  to  irritation,  he  was  not  satisfied  of  their  illegality;  but  if  they  were 
illegal,  why  not  institute  a  prosecution  against  them?  If  they  were  illegal,  let  them 
be  prosecuted;  but,  if  they  were  not,  his  earnest  advice  was,  to  set  an  example  of 
forbearance,  and  let  the  adviee  conveyed  to  them  be  in  friendly  terms ;  for  then  he 
was  confident  that  it  would  have  a  much  more  salutary  impression  than  the  most 
violent  and  menacing  language  that  could  be  resorted  to. 

After  a  long  and  angry  discussion,  the  motion — withdrawing  the  part  objected 
to — was  agreed  to. 
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Makch  9,  1835. 

Mr.  Roebuck  presented  a  petition  from  certain  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  complaining  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured. 

Sir  Robert  Peel: — I  beg  to  assure  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  concluded, 
as  well  as  the  House  at  large,  that  it  is  because  I  wish  to  act  upon  the  advice 
he  has  now  given  me,  and  because  I  desire  to  view  the  subject  dispassionately, 
and  divested  of  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  sought  to  immerge  it,  that  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  continuance  of  a  discussion  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  neither  likely  to  conduce  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
unfortunate  difficulties  that  prevail  between  the  Canadian  colonies  and  the  British 
government,  or  to  place  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  which  will  make  it  more 
intelligible,  or  less  intricate  to  those  to  whom  its  several  bearings  are  imperfectly 
known.  I  do  hope.  Sir,  that  this  debate  will  not  be  continued  ;  but  should  it  not 
meet  the  wish  of  the  House  that  it  should  here  stop,  I  do  trust  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued without  any  farther  reference  to  Mr.  Papineau  or  his  actions,  to  the  Canadian 
party  as  opposed  to  the  English  party,  or,  in  short,  without  further  reference  to  any 
of  those  exciting  and  unincidental  topics  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Bath  to  charge  his  speech.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  course  which  his  Majesty's  government  have  resolved  upon  pursuing  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  which  I  am  now  about  to  announce,  will  be  deemed  a 
conclusive  reason  why  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  should  be 
generally  followed,  and  why  this  discussion  should,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
be  brought  to  an  end.  Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  state  the  intentions  of  the 
government,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath.  Referring  to  the  great  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  matter,  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
said,  he  attributed  it  altogether  to  the  frequent  changes  which  had  of  late  years 
occurred  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and  con- 
cluded by  recommending  that  a  fixed  office,  not  determinable  on  the  changes  in 
the  administration,  should  be  created  for  the  management  of  Colonial  affairs.  .  Such 
a  remedy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  one  altogether  incapable  of  adoption.  The 
Executive  for  the  time  being,  it  is  quite  evident,  must,  as  a  body,  be  answerable 
for  the  management  of  the  highly-important  affairs  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Colonial  Department.  Now,  how  could  that  responsibility  be  attached  to 
them  if  they  were  to  have  at  the  head  of  that  department  an  officer  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  control,  and  totally  irresponsible  to  them  for  any  acts  he  might 
direct  in  the  management  of  those  affairs  ?  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
satisfactory  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  colonial  afliiirs ;  and,  great  as  might 
be  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  remedy  proposed  would  be  far  from 
an  improvement.  I  think  I  can,  however,  satisfy  the  hon.  member,  that  at  all 
events  the  recent  change  in  the  administration  has  not  prejudiced  the  consideration 
of  the  present  question,  and  that  it  shall  not  do  so.  I  am  ready,  on  the  part  of 
my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  give  the  hon.  member  every  pledge 
he  may  desire.  On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  found  this  Canadian 
question  in  precisely  the  same  condition  it  was  left  by  the  committee  which  sat  in 
1830.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  stated  that,  when  removed  from 
office,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  proposing  to  his  colleagues  in  office  certain  principles 
on  which  a  settlement  of  the  question  should  be  sought.  I  believe  that  to  have 
been  the  case  ;  but,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  stated,  of  those  principles  no 
record  was  left  by  him  at  the  Colonial  Office.  For  my  part,  and  I  am  sure  I  may 
say  the  same  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friend,  I  much  wish  that  such  a  record  was 
in  our  possession,  because,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  it  would  have  given  us  of 
testifying  our  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  could  not  but 
materially  have  assisted  us  in  the  task  we  had  to  perform.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
0iao'»  DWtive  for  taking  with  him  all  the  documents  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject, 
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no  one  can  question ;  it  was  that  his  successor  in  ofTiec  should  not  he  embarrassed 
by  his  views  in  forming  his  decision;  but,  much  as  I  am  disj)osed  to  do  credit  to 
the  proper  spirit  which  characterised  his  conduct,  I  cannot  lieli)  repeating  my  regret 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  should  not  liave  had  tlie  benefit  of  his  b|)inions.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  change  of  government,  and  notwithstanding,  also,  the 
arduousness  of  the  duties  in  which,  immediiitely  on  his  ajjpointment  as  Secretary 
for  Colonial  Affairs,  he  finds  himself  involved,  I  am  happy  to  say  measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  ensure  a  settlement  of  the  differences.  On  our  taking  othce, 
we  felt  that  the  (piestion  denumded  instant  consideration,  and  we  accordingly  had  it 
communicated  to  the  Colonial  authorities  that  we  were  determined  at  an  early  period 
to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  disputes.  With  this  view  we  authorized  Lord 
Aylmer  to  inform  them  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  send  out  to  Canada 
a  representative  totally  unconnected  with  local  politics,  altogether  unembued  with 
local  prejudices,  and  completely  unmixed  in  Canadian  affairs,  who  should  be  enabled 
on  the  spot  to  take  a  whole  view  of  the  subject,  and  being  in  full  possession  of  the 
ojjinions  and  intentions  of  the  government  here  upon  the  several  matters  in  dispute, 
might  report  u])on  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  means  for  bringing  them  to  a  final 
adjustment.  This  is  the  course  we  propose  to  adopt.  We  felt  the  greatest  difliculty 
in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  written  communications.  There  might  be 
misunderstanding  on  some  points,  misinterpretation  on  others;  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  rendering  the  clearing  of  those  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
representations a  most  tedious  and  difficult  process,  we,  after  mature  deliberation, 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  out  a  person  in  full  possession 
of  our  views  and  intentions  in  the  several  matters  to  l)e  adjudicated,  and  enabled  to 
enter  into  full  communication  with  the  Canadian  authorities  upon  them.  Our  final 
intention  is,  upon  a  report  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  being  made  to  us,  to  remove 
what  is  justly  obnoxious,  and  in  place  of  it,  to  prupose  those  measures  which  we 
believe  to  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  with  sound  policy 
as  regards  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
the  House  will  feel  that  I  take  the  most  prudent  course  in  declining  to  enter  further 
into  the  subject  at  present ;  and  I,  at  the  same  time,  hope  thev  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  course  most  likely  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  is  that  which  his  Majesty's  government  have  adopted.  We  do  not  mean 
to  disregard  the  petitions  of  the  Canadian  population,  but  we  mean  to  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  reason  and  justice ;  and  we  believe,  firmly  believe,  that  our  appeal 
•will  prove  successful.  We  will  give  their  claims  every  just  consideration  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  bound  distinctly  to  state,  we  do  not  mean  to  declare  any  new 
principle  of  government  in  the  Colonies.  Our  object  is  to  see  of  what  it  is  the 
Canadian  people  complain,  and  then  to  see  to  what  extent  those  complaints  aro 
founded  in  justice.  If  we  find  they  are  not  founded  in  justice,  our  aim  shall  be  to 
prevent  their  continued  and  useless  agitation ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  they 
are  founded  in  justice,  we  shall  apply  ourselves  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  epithets  of  contumely  and  insult  previously  heaped  upon  us,  to 
their  permanent  and  satisfactory  removal.  Having  stated  thus  clearly  what  is  the 
course  we  have  resolved  upon  pursuing  in  reference  to  this  (juestion,  I  beg  to  assure 
the  House,  I  shall  not  occupy  tlieir  attention  by  any  comment  upon  the  numerous 
and  unincidental  topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rath  into  his  speech. 
One  word,  however — a  ^ense  of  justice  compels  me  to  say  in  defence  of  the  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire,  whose  conduct  has  been  so  unjustifiably 
attacked  by  the  hon.  member  who  originated  this  discussion.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  conduct  of  iu\y  ministry  of  this  country,  or  any  ])ublic  man,  nnnisler  or 
otherwise,  was  ever  exposed  to  so  severe  an  ordeal  as  that  of  the  noble  lord  to  wlioni 
I  allude ;  and  I  jnay  say  further,  I  doubt  whether  any  man  coulil  go  through  such 
an  ordeal  with  more  honour  or  credit  to  his  character  than  did  tlie  noble  lord.  While 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  that  noble  lord  went  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  —  a  Committee  .indiscriminately  chosen  —  having  on  its  list  many 
members  ad\erse  to  the  policy  of  the  government  with  which  he  was  connected 
— a  Committee  as  fair  a  representative  of  the  average  opinions  of  that  House  as 
could  possibly  be  selected — a  Committee  as  fully  the  representative  of  the  interests 
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of  the  Canadian  body,  as  of  the  British  party  in  Canada — before  such  a  Committee 
the  noble  lord  went,  and,  after  producing  to  them  every  document,  public  or  private, 
his  office  contained,  left  it  to  them  to  judge  whether  the  complaints  brought  against 
him  were  founded  in  justice  or  otherwise.  Sir,  I  repeat,  I  know  of  no  example  of 
a  minister  having  taken  such  a  course  to  free  himself  from  accusation,  and  much 
less  of  a  minister,  after  taking  such  a  course,  passing  through  the  ordeal  so  honour- 
able to  himself  and  his  character,  as  did  the  noble  lord.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
accusation  of  the  lion,  member  for  Bath  is  concerned,  I  think  the  noble  lord  best 
consults  his  own  dignity  by  treating  it  with  indignant,  or  rather  contemptuous 
silence.  I  would  here,  Sir,  cease  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House,  were  it  not 
that  there  occurs  to  me  one  other  point  in  the  hon.  member  for  Bath's  speech,  which 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  pass  over  without  notice.  The  hon.  member  has  been 
pleased  to  threaten  us,  that  unless  every  thing  the  Canadians  ask  for  is  granted  them, 
they  have  determined  upon  rebellion.  Those,  I  think,  were  the  expressions  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member.  He  also  undertook  to  assure  us,  that  thirteen  million 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  country  with  which  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment  enjoys  the  profoundest  amity,  a  country  with  which  Great  Britain 
is  almost  daily  intei'changing  expressions  of  most  friendly  feeling,  a  country  with 
which  Great  Bi-itain  has  scarcely  a  subject  of  diiference — their  old  jealousies  being 
now  removed,  and  each,  conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  the  other  must  influence 
its  own  prosperity,  reciprocally  desiring  that  peace,  tranquillity,  and  good  order 
might  flourish  in  the  other — such,  Sir,  I  say,  being  the  state  of  the  two  countries, 
the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  declare  that  if  a  rebellion  should  break  out  in  Canada, 
the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces  are  prepared  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  quarrels, 
and  join  these  rebellious  Canadians.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  do  the  United  States  the 
injustice  to  believe,  even  for  a  moment,  that  they,  or  any  one  on  their  behalf,  could 
have  authorized  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  make  such  a  declaration  within  the 
walls  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  justice  and 
integrity;  but  even  if  that  opinion  were  wanting,  I  entertain  such  a  sense  of  their 
shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  discretion,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  would  select  as 
their  organ  in  this  House,  the  hon.  member  who  has  thought  proper  to  represent  himself 
in  that  capacity.  With  respect  to  his  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  Canadians  I  have 
also  a  word  to  say.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  far  better  for  me,  instead  of  being  exasperated  by 
the  language  the  hon.  and  learned  member  has  been  pleased  to  put,  as  it  were,  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Canadian  party,  of  whom  he  says  he  is  the  representative,  and  instead 
of  demeaning  myself  by  retorting  eqvially  hard  words  and  unworthy  expressions, 
simply,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  to  state,  that  I  both  hope  and  trust  the  hon, 
gentleman  has  had  no  authority  from  that  party  to  tell  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  unless  all  their  demands  are  acceded  to,  they  will  have  recourse  to 
rebellion.  Indeed,  Sir,  painful  as  the  alternative  would  be,  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  for  the  moment — I  say.  Sir,  only  for  the  moment — the  wisdom 
and  discretion  for  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  so  remarkable,  forsook 
him,  than  to  suppose  that  he  gave  us  a  correct  report  of  the  intentions  of  his,  as  he 
has  been  pleased  to  term  them,  constituents.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
turn  out  that  his  information  is  correct — if  it  be  true  that  the  Canadian  people,  or 
any  part  of  them,  have  instructed  the  hon.  member  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  their 
minister  at  war,  and  to  declare  in  the  British  Parliament  that  they  are  prepared  to 
rebel  if  all  their  demands  are  not  acceded  to — I,  as  minister  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, will  meet  them,  not  with  any  counter  declaration  of  hostilit}^  but,  with  the 
hand  of  peace  and  friendship  grasping  theirs,  I  will  say  to  them,  "  Still  we  intend 
to  do  you  justice — still,  notwithstanding  we  derive  from  your  menaces  a  fresh  source 
of  strength — although  by  your  threats  you  arm  us  with  fresh  means  of  arousing 
public  opinion  on  our  side — and  although  by  your  unfounded  accusations,  which  in 
the  end  will  recoil  on  yourselves,  and  give  us  the  strength  to  disregard  your  vaunt- 
ing, you  induce  a  fresh  conviction  of  your  injustice  and  intemperance,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  go  on  unflinchingly  in  the  course  we  have  set  out  on  ;  and,  by  removing 
all  fair  ground  for  complaint,  take  from  you  even  the  pretence  for  asserting  that  his 
Majesty's  colonial  subjects  do  not  meet  from  the  British  government  that  considera- 
tion and  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Laboucherc  having  addressed  the  House, — Mr. 
Sheil  rose,  and  Avas  proceeding  to  read  from  the  report  of  tlic  committee  a  copy  of 
a  despatch,  dated  Colonial  Ollice,  I8;i(),  wiien, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to  the  course  which  the  lion,  and  learned  member  was 
pursuing  as  unparliunientary  and  unjjreccdented.  The  lion,  nieuibcr  was  reading 
to  the  House  cpiotations  from  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
which  had  never  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  which  was,  consecjucntly,  not  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  House. 

Mr.  .Sheil  stated  that  he  had  found  the  re|)ort  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  had 
only  made  the  same  use  of  it  as  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  IJath  had  done,  with- 
out incurring  the  rejjrehensiou  of  the  riglit  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  expressly  desired  to  avoid  entering  into  tlie 
subject,  because  the  effects  of  a  preliminary  discussion  might  have  the  effect  of 
prejudicing  the  question  at  present  pending.  He  thought  the  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly  was  a  fitter  i)lace  to  entertain  complaints  of  tlie  nature  of  those 
contained  in  the  petitions  in  the  first  instance  than  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  an  ultimate  appeal  only  ought  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Roebuck  having  replied, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  first  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had  par- 
taken of  even  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  forbearance  which  pervaded  the  second, 
no  observations  should  have  fallen  from  him  which  contained  a  syllable  of  re- 
proach or  invective.  He  congratulated  the  hon.  member  on  the  altered  tone  of  his 
second  address,  which  he  said  was  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  far  wiser,  better, 
and  more  temperate  spirit  than  the  first.  He  would  add,  that  every  possible  degree 
of  caution  had  been  used  in  the  selection  of  the  individual  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Canada  as  the  representative  of  the  British  government;  and  every  necessary  power 
had  been  conferred  on  him  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  local  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature.  He  had  also  to  state,  that  a  notification  of  the  appointment, 
and  an  intimation  of  the  probable  time  of  his  arrival,  had  been  sent  to  the  Canadas 
upwards  of  six  weeks  since. 

The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  the  Marquess  of  Chandos's  motion,  "  That  it  is 
expedient. that  the  present  duties  upon  malt  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine," 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  The  course  which  I  intend 
to  pursue  in  the  present  debate,  makes  me  peculiarly  anxious  to  rise  at  an  early 
period  of  the  discussion,  when  I  am  not  likely  to  be  diverted  by  any  reference 
to  topics  of  party  excitement  from  the  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
■ — not  to  matters  mixed  up  with  political  consideration.s,  affecting  merely  the  in- 
terests of  parties  in  the  state,  but  to  the  review  of  those  facts  and  arguments  upon 
which  their  judgment  ought  to  be  formed,  and  the  exclusion  of  which  from  their 
consideration  would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  the  most  serious  prejudice  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  question  which  must  this  night  be  decided  involves 
interests  so  com[)licated  and  comprehensive,  as  to  impose  upon  the  House  —upon  that 
jury  of  which  the  noble  marquess  has  spoken,  the  solemn  obligation  of  finding  their 
verdict  upon  the  dictates  of  their  conscientious  conviction.  I  too  call  upon  this  jury, 
impannelled  on  this  high  occasion,  to  decide,  not  on  partial  opinion,  not  upon 
promises  rashly  and  inconsiderately  made,  not  upon  unsound  prejudices,  not  with 
reference  to  the  particular  interest  of  any  one  class  of  the  community,  but  as  becomes 
a  jury,  tipon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  question,  upon  a 
calm  consideration  of  the  evidence  I  shall  offer,  and  the  arguments  I  shall  adduce. 

I  am  called  upon  to  consider  this  question — namely,  wliether  I  can  consent  to  a 
resolution  which  pledges  me  irrevocably  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  I  am 
called  upon  to  consent  to  that  resolution,  at  a  period  when  the  House  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  any  financial  statement — at  a  period  when  it  knows  not  from 
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any  authentic  declaration  what  is  the  amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public  service 
— what  is  the  amount  of  disposable  revenue — before  it  has  had  any  opportunity  of 
considering  any  other  claim  for  the  remission  of  taxation  :  I  am  under  these  circum- 
stances called  upon  to  pledge  myself  irrevocably  to  deprive  the  public  revenue  of 
several  milUons  of  money.  If  such  a  motion  as  the  present  is  at  any  time  defensible, 
I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  postponed  at  least  till  after 
an  authorized  exposition  of  the  national  means  had  been  laid  before  the  House  ?  It 
will  be  my  dut}'  to  make  such  a  communication  to  the  House  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  close  of  the  financial  year — namely,  the  1st  of  A{h-il;  I  shall  then  have  aa 
opportunity  of  describing  to  the  House  the  state  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public  service,  and  the  House  being  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  surplus,  may  appropriate  it  either  to  the 
remission  of  taxation,  or  in  any  other  way  it  may  think  expedient.  The  noble  mar- 
quess, however,  would  not  wait  for  this  explanation,  but  has  called  upon  the  House, 
in  fact,  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  every  other  interest,  except  that  which  he 
advocated,  by  pledging  itself  that  the  malt-tax  should  be  the  first,  and  I  need 
scarcely  add  the  only,  burthen  of  taxation  it  would  repeal.  Thus  forced  into  a  discus- 
sion, which  I  think  ought  to  have  been  postponed,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
on  the  task  of  convincing  the  House  of  the  impropriety  of  acceding  to  the  noble  mar- 
quess's proposition,  and  of  cautioning  it  against  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  a  precipitate,  and  in  my  opinion  unjustifiable,  pledge  to  repeal  the  malt-tax. 

Of  course,  I  am  unable  to  develop  with  perfect  accuracy  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  ensuing  year ;  but  I  may  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  my  predecessor  in  the 
office  which  I  now  fill,  which  I  apprehend  is  correct  enough,  in  its  results  at  least, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  in  his  budget  last  year, 
after  pro\'iding  for  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax,  made  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
available  surplus  for  the  j-ear  beginning  the  1st  of  April,  1835,  and  ending  the  1st  of 
April,  1836.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  although  in  some  respects 
the  calculations  of  Lord  Althorp  are  erroneous ;  yet  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  result  at  which  his  lordship  arrived  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Lord  Althorp 
estimated,  that  the  demands  for  the  service  of  the  present  year  would  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  last.  I,  however,  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  the  House, 
that  I  trust  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for  the  present 
year.  I  believe  that  the  estimates  for  the  ordinar}'  service  of  the  year  will  exhibit  a 
reduction  of  at  least  ,£470,000.  Although  this  will  of  course  increase  the  available 
surplus  revenue ;  yet,  as  there  are  miscalculations  in  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
(for  which  his  lordship  is  in  no  degree  responsible),  as  to  the  amount  of  charge  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  the  correction  of  which  will  diminish  the  amount  of  surplus 
revenue  to  an  extent  not  very  far  short  of  the  saving  on  the  estimates,  Lord  Al thorp's 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  available  surplus  is  upon  the  whole  not  an  inaccurate  one. 
Lord  Althorp  calculated,  that  on  the  5th  of  April  next  the  revenue  would  exceed 
the  expenditure  by  about  ,£250,000  I  think,  and  after  reducing  nearly  half  a  million 
on  the  estimates,  I  cannot  calculate  upon  having  a  greater  surplus  than  £250,000 ; 
I  mean,  of  course,  after  providing  for  ,£750,000,  an  annual  charge  for  compensation 
to  the  West-India  proprietors,  and  after  the  revenue  has  been  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax. 

In  this  state  of  our  financial  prospects,  with  a  surplus  of  £250,000,  the  noble 
marquess  requires  the  House  to  pledge  itself  on  this  night  to  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
of  the  malt-tax.  Now,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  this  tax?  I  believe,  that  the 
gross  produce  of  the  malt- tax  last  year  was  £5, 150,000 ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  House  if  I  were  to  state  what  has  been  the  net  amount  paid 
into  the  exchequer  for  the  last  four  years  on  account  of  this  tax.  That  will  afford 
the  best  indication  of  the  productiveness  of  the  impost.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  1832,  the  net  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  the  malt-duty 
was  £4,208,000;  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  the  net  amount  was 
.£4,075,000;  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1834,  it  was  £4,772,000;  and 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1835,  it  was  £4,812,000.  Thus,  then,  it 
appears,  that  with  a  surplus  of  only  £250,000,  the  House  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
a  revenue — and  observe,  a  gradually  increasing  revenue,  of  £4,812,000;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  required  to  cause  a  defalcation,  an  actual  deficit,  of  £4,562,000. 
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The  noble  lord  lias  told  the  House,  that  by  repealing  the  whole  of  the  malt-tax, 
all  the  expense  conseijuent  on  its  collection  will  be  saved  to  the  country.  Of  course, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  in  determining-  on  the  policy  of  a  tax,  the  char^'e  of  its 
collection  is  a  material  consideration.  For  that  very  reason,  1  have  taken  the  pains 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  charge  at  which  the  malt-tax  is  collected;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  there  will  be  found  few  taxes,  the  collection  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
less  expense  to  the  ])ublic  than  the  malt-tax.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
extent  of  establishment  might  be  dispensed  with,  supi)osing  that  it  should  be 
determined  to  part  with  tlie  whole  of  the  malt-tax.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  estimate 
the  precise  charge  of  collecting  any  ])articular  tax,  because  the  same  revenue  officers 
are  employed  in  the  collection  of  various  taxes,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
what  charge  may  be  got  rid  of  by  rejjealing  a  tax  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfair 
indication  of  the  expense  entailed  on  the  country  by  that  tax,  as  the  charge  for  its 
collection.  I  think,  then,  that  I  can  with  confidence  state,  that  the  charge  of 
collecting  the  gross  revenue  of  <£o,  100,000,  derived  from  the  malt-tax,  is  certainly 
not  more  than  i/'loO,000;  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  reduc- 
tion, in  respect  of  establishment,  which  would  save  the  country  a  larger  sum  than 
that  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  if  the  House  should  consent  to  repeal  the  whole 
of  the  malt-tax.  Besides  the  cost  of  its  collection,  another  material  consideration  in 
determining  on  the  comparative  policy  of  a  tax,  is  the  opj)ortunity  it  afibrds  for 
frauds  and  unfair  dealing.  Now,  I  can  with  equal  confidence  state,  that  there  is 
no  tax  by  which  ^.5,000,000  of  money  is  raised,  nor  any  combination  of  taxes  pro- 
ducing the  same  amount,  wiiich,  on  the  whole,  admits  of  fewer  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  unfair  dealing  than  the  malt-tax.  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  pre- 
tend to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  adopting  still  further  securities 
against  the  commission  of  fraud  ;  or  of  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  malt,  by  freeing  it  from  excise  restrictions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  these  points;  for  if  the  House  should  unfortunately,  in  the 
absence  of  all  information,  pledge  itself  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  it  will 
render  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  any  modifications  or  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  excise  regulations  respecting  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  or  the  col- 
lection of  the  duty. 

The  noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion  before  the 
House,  complain  that  no  remission  whatever  has  recently  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  malt-tax.  Is  it  then  forgotten,  that  in  the  year  1830,  this  very  article  of  malt 
was  relieved  from  a  charge  to  which  it  was  subject  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  beer? 
— a  charge  which,  if  calculated  with  reference  to  the  quarter  of  barley,  was  not  less 
than  35s.  the  quarter  in  amount  ?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  called  for  a  repeal 
of  the  malt-duty,  because  the  agricultural  interest  is  in  a  state  of  depression,  and 
because  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  rapidly  fallen.  Is  that,  I  ask,  the  case 
with  regard  to  barley?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  present  price  of  barley  is  lower 
than  the  price  of  the  same  article  during  the  last  year?  Is  it  not  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  price  of  barley  at  the  present  moment  is  higher,  with  leference 
to  the  price  of  wheat,  than  it  has  ever  been  known  before?  And  yet  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  assumes,  that  certain  relief  will  be  afforded  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  by  freeing  from  duty  that  article  which  bears  the  highest  price,  in- 
dependently of  the  duty.  The  price  of  wheat,  being  untaxed,  is  low,  while  the  price 
of  barley,  subject  to  a  heavy  tax,  is  high.  Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  by  what 
reasoning  does  the  hon.  gentleman  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  removal  of  the 
tax  from  barley  will  necessarily  increase  the  price  of  that  article  ? 

There  is  another  remarkable  fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  rate 
of  duty  having  continued  the  same,  and  the  intrinsic  price  of  the  article  having 
risen,  there  has  taken  place  during  the  last  four  years  a  progressive  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  barley?  If  the  rate  of  duty  had  tended  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  quartei-s  of  barley  brought  to  charge,  or  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  the  hon.  gentleman  woidd  then  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  its  remission  ;  because  he  might  have 
contended,  that  if  the  duty  were  lowered, the  consiunption  of  barley  would  beincreased, 
and  the  apparent  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  the  abatement  of  the  tax,  would  be  made  up 
by  an  increased  use  of  the  article.     But  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  while  the  rate 
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of  duty  has  remained  unchanged,  the  quantity  of  barley  brought  to  charge  has  gone 
on  increasing.  The  net'payments  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  last  four  years  on  account 
of  the  malt  duty  are  as  follows  : — 

For  the  vear  1831 £4,208,000  For  the  year  1832 £4,G75,000 

1833 4,772,000  1834 4,812,000 

Thus,  then,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  received  by  the  Exchequer, 
an  increase  in  the  consixmption  of  barley,  and  also  in  the  price  of  that  article.  These 
are  three  remarkable  facts  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  though  those 
who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty  cannot  deny  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  barley  has  taken  place,  yet  they  contend  that  that  increased  price  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  deficient  harvest.  True  it  is,  they  say,  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  barley  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  last,  but  in  those 
years  there  have  also  been  good  harvests  of  barley ;  in  the  last  year,  however,  there 
occurred  a  bad  harvest,  and  an  increase  has  consequently  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  malting  barley.  Now,  if  that  statement  be  correct,  there  is  also  another  effect 
which  a  deficient  harvest  ought  to  have  produced— namely,  it  ought  to  have  dimin- 
ished the  quantity  of  barley  brought  to  charge.  The  whole  of  that  argument  will 
therefore  be  destroyed,  if  I  can  show  that  the  quantity  of  barley  brought  to  charge 
since  October  in  last  year  has  increased,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  brought  to 
charge  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Well  knowing  that  it 
•would  be  alleged  there  has  been  a  defective  harvest  in  barley  last  year,  and  that 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  fact,  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  from  the  Excise-office,  this  very  morning,  an  account  of 
the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  brought  to  charge  from  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  to 
the  19th  of  February,  1834,  in  order  that  I  might  compare  the  amount  then  brought 
to  charge,  with  the  quantity  brought  to  charge  within  the  corresponding  period, 
namely — from  the  10th  of  October,  1834,  to  the  19th  of  February  in  the  present  year. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods  the  number  of  bushels  brought  to  )    ,  „  .^„  „  .  . 

market  was |       '       ' 

In  the  second 19,3.56,683 

Being  an  increase  in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  of 846,779 

This  then  is  clear,  that  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  the  means  of  judging,  the  assumed 
deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  last  year  has  not  led  to  a  diminished  consumption  of 
malting  barley.  We  have  a  higher  price,  and  an  increased  consumption — why  then 
disturb  the  tax  ?  and  what  ground  have  you  for  hoping  that  barley,  subject  to  the 
tax,  being  very  high,  and  wheat  subject  to  no  tax,  being  very  low,  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  barley  will  ensure  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  ? 

In  discussing  the  present  question,  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  fears 
or  passions  of  the  House,  or  to  refer  to  any  topic  calculated  unduly  or  unfairly  to 
influence  the  House  in  its  view  of  the  present  question.  I  will  willingly  deprive 
myself  of  any  such  illegitimate  advantage,  if  the  House  will  only  consent  to  give  me 
its  patient  attention  while  I  strictly  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  and  to  a 
review  of  the  arguments,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called,  which  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  the  revision  of  the  malt-tax.  That  the  agricultural  interest  has  the  first 
claim  to  your  consideration,  I  readily  admit;  that  its  present  depressed  state  is  a 
subject  of  deep  anxiety,  and  calls  for  your  warmest  sympathy,  I  am  the  foremost  to 
acknowledge  ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  not  to  permit  his  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  be  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  but  to  consider  dispassionately  whether  real 
relief  will  be  afl'orded  by  a  specious  proposal.  The  adv  >cates  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax  contend  that  there  exists  no  other  moans  of  relieving  the  agricultural  in- 
terest except  by  repealing  the  duty ;  and  it  is  prophesied  that  many  collateral  ad- 
vantages will  result  from  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  Matters  of  prophecy  are  of  course 
matters  of  uncertainty  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain,  by  the  aid  of  past  experience, 
what  probability  there  exists  of  tlie  realization  of  the  prophecies  to  which  I  allude. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  stated,  that  a  great  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  malt 
is  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  tax ;  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  malt  and  beer 
consumed  in  recent  years  is  conq)ared  with  the  quantity  consumed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  it  will  be  found  (to  use  the  words  of  the  lion. 
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member,  Mr.  Ilandk'y)  tliat  tho  consumption  of  tlic  old  national  beverage  of  this 
king-doin  lias  greatly  diminished.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  (luantity  of  beer  consumed  at  present  has  diminished,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  consumed  at  an  early  period  of  the  last  century,  l^ut  the  (piestion 
is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Does  that  diminution  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the  duty  on  malt,  or  from  the  competition  of  other  articles,  which 
have  come  into  general  use  in  this  country  I'  The  lion,  gentleman  who  seconded 
the  motion,  has  drawn  rather  a  singular  inference  from  tiie  increased  consumption 
of  these  articles.  He  has  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  that,  while  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  in  ()roporti(ni  to  the  population  has  diminished,  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  spirits  has  increased.  Now  I  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  those  articles  for  the  ver}'  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  beer,  but  it  seems  that  that  fact  had  led  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  llandley)  to  a  conclusion  quite  opposite  to  that  which  it  produces  in  my  mind. 
The  lion,  gentleman  e.Kclainied,  "  You  see  the  people  of  this  country  drink  vastly 
more  tea,  more  coffee,  and  more  spirits  than  formerly.  Why  then,"  he  asks  in  a 
tone  of  great  surprise,  mixed  with  much  triumph,  "do  they  not  drink  more  beer 
also  ?  "  My  reply  is,  because  they  consume  more  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee.  It  is 
owing  to  a  change  in  our  national  habits,  and  not  to  the  operation  of  the  duty,  that 
the  diminution  in  the  consmnption  of  malt  is  attributable.  I  will  state  the  case 
in  the  manner  which  the  hon.  gentleman  will  admit  to  be  the  most  unfavourable  to 
myself.  I  will  select  the  year  in  the  last  century,  in  which,  of  all  others,  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  proportion  to  tho  drinkers  of  beer  was  the  greatest.  That  year 
was  the  year  l7'2-2.  In  1722,  the  population  amounted  to  about  6,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  barrels  of  beer  consumed,  as  stated  in  the  returns,  was  about  the  same, 
nearly  0,000,000,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  barrel  to  each  person.  In  1833, 
the  population  amounted  to  14,000,000,  and  the  average  annual  consumjition  fc^r 
tho  last  three  years  precedii>g  the  repeal  of  the  beer-duty  amounted  to  no  more  than 
8,200,000  barrels.  Now  I  give  the  hon.  genlleman  the  full  advantage  of  these  facts, 
and  of  any  conclusions  he  may  draw  from  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  would,  no 
doubt,  contend  that  this  lamentable  falling  off  in  the  drinking  of  beer,  arises  from 
the  tax,  and  the  tax  alone.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  must  argue,  that  the  deficiency 
arises  from  altered  habits,  from  new  tastes,  and  consequently  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  other  articles.  It  is  very  important  to  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  in 
detail.  In  1722,  the  total  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  this  country  did  not  exceed 
370,0001bs.,  or  about  an  ounce  to  each  person.  In  1833,  the  quantity  of  tea  con- 
sumed amounted  to  31,829,000lbs.,  being  about  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  each 
person.  The  use  of  tea  has  in  fact  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  the'  use  of  beer 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  like  manner,  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
increased  also.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  llandley)  may  say  that  he  deprecates  the 
increased  use  of  spirits;  but  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible,  let  him  propose  wdiat 
regulations  he  would,  to  prevent  their  consumption.  The  iion.  gentleman  might 
increase  the  duty  on  spirits;  and  he  might  fiatter  himself  that  he  was  diminishing 
their  consumption,  while  he  would  in  fact  be  only  lessening  the  revenue  whicli  they 
produced.  In  1722,  there  was  about  3,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  consumed,  which 
gave  a  proportion  to  each  individual  of  about  half  a  gallon.  In  1833,  Ti, 332, 000 
gallons,  being  at  the  rate  to  each  person  of  six-sevenths  of  a  gallon.  An  extraor- 
dinary increase  has  also  taken  jilaee  in  the  consumption  of  coffee.  With  respect  to 
that  article,  there  are  no  accurate  returns  previous  to  1760.  In  that  j'ear,  however, 
the  quantity  of  cofi'ee  consumed  was  not  more  than  2G2,000ll)s.,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  each  person.  In  1833,  the  consumption  of  coffee  had  increased  to 
20,GS)l,000lbs.,  or  nearly  one  pound  and  a  half  to  each  person.  With  these  return.s 
before  me,  I  cannot  help  arriving  at  conclusions  the  oppcsite  of  those  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  arrived,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  the  three  articles 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  tea,  coffee,  and  spirits,  accounts  for  the  decreased  con- 
sumption of  beer  ;.  that  you  cannot  expect  those  who  drink  three  times  the  quantity 
of  other  beverages,  to  drink,  on  that  very  account,  a  greater  quantity  of  beer  ;  that 
you  cannot  have  an  immensely  increased  revenue  from  tea,  from  coffee,  and  from 
spirits,  and  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  article 
which  tliey  displaced  ;  and  lastly,  that,  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  no  very  great 
105 -Vol.  111. 
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advantage  would  be  gained  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  beer  in  their  place. 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  seems  to  think  that  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
is  unfairly  encouraged,  and  that  their  consumption  is  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
duty  on  those  articles  being  lower  than  that  which  is  applied  to  beer.  He  calls  out 
for  justice  to  the  old  national  beverage,  and  demands  that  it  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  undue  favour  that  is  shown  to  the  articles  of  foreign  extraction.  But  it  is 
better  to  appeal,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  figures  and  facts,  than  to  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  the  audience,  and,  instead  of  being  pathetic,  calmly  to  enquire,  whether 
the  rate  per  cent  of  the  duty  levied  on  barley,  compared  with  the  prime  cost  of  this 
article,  is  so  much  higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  on  the  other  articles  that 
compete  with  beer.  The  duty  on  malt  is  2s.  7rf.,  per  bushel,  or  about  fifty-seven 
per  cent  on  the  price  of  the  article  : 

The  duty  on  other  articles  of  general  consumption,  compared  with  the  cost  price, 
is  as  follows : 

Bate  per  Cent. 
Bate  of  Duty,  on  Market  Prices. 

8.     d. 

On  Port  and  Sherry 5     6  ^  gall.       ...       85 

Coffee,  West  India  0     6  ^    lb         ...       63 

Ditto,  East  India    0     9  f'    lb  ...     106 

Tea 100 

English  Spirits  7     6  f  gall.       ...     333 

Rum  9     6  f  gall.       ...     407 

Brandy     22     6  f  gall.       ...     627 

Geneva     -. 930 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  will  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  whether  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  several  articles  I  have  named  can  justly  be  attributed 
to  any  favour  shown  to  them  in  the  amount  of  duty  as  compared  with  that  upon  beer. 
I  shall  proceed  in  the  review  of  each  of  the  several  allegations  and  arguments  of 
the  noble  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion.  I  wish  to  omit  none  of  them :  but 
calmly  to  submit  each  to  the  test  of  accurate  enquiry  and  fair  reasoning.  The  noble 
lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman  have  observed,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  estimate 
the  gain  which  would  accrue  to  the  consumer  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt 
solely  by  the  amount  of  that  duty :  for,  that  there  are  some  enormous  profits  made 
by  the  maltsters,  in  which,  as  soon  as  the  malt-duty  should  be  repealed,  the  public 
would  fully  participate.  The  malt-duty  is  20s.  8c?.  per  quarter,  and  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  exchequer  is  no  more  than  £5,000,000;  but,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  lord,  a  sum  of  ,£16,000,000  apart  from  the  duty,  finds  its  way  by 
some  mysterious  process  into  the  hands  of  the  maltsters,  and  is  divided  among  them. 
I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  understand  whence  this  sum  of  £16,000,000  comes,  or 
the  proportion  in  which  it  is  divided  among  the  happy  maltsters ;  but,  I  will  ask,  is 
it  credible  that  in  this  country,  and  in  an  open  trade,  such  extravagant  profits  can 
be  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  malt?  Is  it  credible  that  while  the  whole  amount, 
of  revenue  received  by  the  government  on  account  of  malt  does  not  exceed  £5,000,000 
the  public  is  burthened  with  an  additional  charge  of  £16,000,000,  which  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  parties  by  whom  that  article  is  manufactured  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
such  enormous  profits  can  be  made  in  a  trade  which  is  open  to  all  the  world  ?  There 
is,  in  fact,  great  competition  in  the  malting  trade.  The  number  of  maltsters  is  not 
less  than  14,000;  and  there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance  in  that  trade  which  will 
always  ensure  a  great  competition — which  will  draw  speculators  into  this  trade  who 
will  not,  and  cannot,  enter  into  other  trades.  The  manufacture  of  malt  is,  in  fact, 
carried  on  in  a  considerable  degree  by  capital  provided  by  the  public.  The  maltster, 
by  giving  bond,  is  allowed  to  defer  the  i)ayment  of  duty,  although  he  realizes  the 
amount  of  that  duty  on  the  sale  of  the  article,  and  is  enabled  thereby  to  make  a  fresh 
purchase  of  barley.  13ut  it  is  said  the  difference  between  the  price  of  barley  and 
the  price  of  malt  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  enormous  profit  of  the  maltster.  I 
recollect  a  calculation  on  this  head,  which  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  last  year.  The  hon.  member  stated  the  price  of  barley  to  be  25s.  per  quarter, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  20s.  M.  per  quarter ;  he,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
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price  of  a  quarter  of  malt  oug^lit  to  be,  independent  of  the  charges  of  its  manufactures, 
45s.  8d.  But  tlie  lion,  member  said,  that  in  point  of  fact,  tlie  quarter  of  malt  cost 
6G*. ;  so  that  a  clear  profit  of  19a-.  per  (piarter,  at  least,  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
maltster.  It  is  well,  in  discussing  any  subject,  to  have  the  latest  information  respect- 
ing it  that  can  be  obtained;  and  I,  therefore,  sent  tliis  morning  to  Mark-lane,  to 
learn  what  is  the  price  of  barley,  and  the  price  of  malt  of  equal  cpudity  ;  so  tliat  I  might 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  statement  rcs})ccting  the  enormous  gains  made  by  the  malt- 
sters is  well-founded.  1  am  informed  that  the  j)rice  of  good  malting-barley  in  Mark- 
lane  this  day  is  from  3G.«.  to  40.'{.  i)er  quarter.  Tliat  is,  undoubtedly,  a  i)retty  good  price 
for  barley,  for  the  article  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  price,  the  consumption 
has,  according  to  the  last  returns,  increased,  instead  of  ha\ing  diminished.  Adding 
to  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  the  best  barley,  namely,  40s.,  the  amount  of  the  duty 
on  malt,  which  is  20*.  8^.,  tlie  price  of  malt,  independent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
ought  to  be  60s.  Sd.  per  quarter.  The  price  of  tiie  best  malt  in  Mark-lane,  is,  in 
fact,  66a-.  per  quarter,  leaving  a  difference  of  5s.  4d.  between  the  price  of  malt  and 
the  price  of  barley,  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that 
after  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of  malting  from  the  sum  oi'  5s.  4d.,  any  such  profit 
would  remain  to  the  maltsters  as  would  enable  them  to  divide  that  mysterious  gain 
of  .£16,000,000,  which  the  noble  marquess  has  assigned  to  them. 

The  noble  marquess  (Marquess  of  Chandos)  and  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Handley) 
have  spoken  of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  remission  of  the  malt-duty, 
in  consequence  of  the  facilitj'  which  would  thereby  be  afforded  to  the  farmer  of  malt- 
ing his  inferior  barley,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  beer,  but  of  feeding  his  cattle. 
Now,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  inform  my  noble  friend  that  this  object 
is  in  a  great  measure  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  public,  and  which  I  regret  has  not  been  sufficiently  known  before.  I  appre- 
hend, that  it  is  not  necessary  tiiat  barley,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  suitable  for 
feeding  cattle,  should  undergo  the  process  of  malting.  I  understand,  that  if  the 
barley  be  steeped  and  afterwards  dried,  all  those  saccharine  qualities  whicli 
make  barley  peculiarly  useful  as  food  for  cattle  will  be  developed.  I  believe  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ilandley)  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  farmer  to  be  enabled,  not  to  malt,  but  to  steep  his  barley  for  that  purpose.  I 
certainly  do  not  credit  the  assertion,  that  two  bushels  of  malt  equal  in  nutritive 
quality  three  bushels  of  barley.  [Mr.  Cobbett:  More  nutriment  is  contained  in 
two  bushels  of  malt  than  in  three  bushels  of  barley.]  I  do  not  think  such  an  assertion 
is  correct.  I  know  that  two  bushels  of  malt  will  not  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
spirit  as  two  bushels  of  raw  barley  ;  and  I  therefore  cannot  understand  how  it_,  is 
possible  for  the  former  to  contain  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  nutritive  quality  than  the 
latter.  I  will  now  read  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Excise  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  to  which  I  desire  that  the  greatest  publicity  may  be  given.  It  is  in  the 
following  terms : — "  The  practice  of  steeping  barley  in  water  to  prepare  it  as  food 
for  cattle  having  become  prevalent,  and  as  the  revenue  may  be  injured  by  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  other  purposes, — ordered  that  the  resjiective  supervisors  and  officers 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  parties  who  carry  on  this  practice  within  their  several 
districts,  and  their  manner  of  disposing  of  the  corn  so  steeped  ;  but  that  no  interrup- 
tion whatever  be  given  thereto,  except  upon  actual  proof  or  well-grounded  suspicion 
of  fraud.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  situation  of  the  premises  where 
the  corn  may  be  steeped,  with  respect  to  any  kiln  or  oven  upon,  or  in,  which  it  could 
be  dried,  as  well  as  to  the  proportion  which  the  quantities  of  barley  steeped  bear  to 
the  number  of  horses  or  other  cattle  to  be  fed  therewith  ;  and  if  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances shall  be  discovered,  the  matter  must  be  fully  investigated,  and  the 
particulars  stated  to  the  board." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  this  order  certainly  is  not  to  permit  the  malting 
of  barley,  but  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  farmer  to  prepare  that  article  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  his  cattle,  which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  revenue. 

One  favourite  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty  is,  that  it  will 
encourage  the  poor  man  to  brew  his  own  beer.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  support  that  assertion  appear  to  me  exceedingly  fallacious.  What 
inducement  can  the  poor  man  have  to  brew  his  own  beer  which  he  does  not 
possess  at  the  present  moment?     Why  should  he  not  at  present  buy  his  malt,  and 
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with  that  brew  as  much  beer  as  he  needs  for  his  own  consumption  ?  The  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  argued,  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  malt,  and  the 
large  profits  of  the  maltsters,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  malt  in 
retail,  but  that  if  you  repeal  the  malt-duty  every  man  will  be  his  own  maltster. 
But,  supposing  that  the  malt-duty  were  repealed,  would  the  poor  man  then  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  compete  with  the  great  maltster  ?  Would  tlie  poor  man  in  his 
small  cottage,  and  with  his  limited  means,  be  then  better  able  to  compete  with  the 
great  maltsters,  with  extensive  capital,  great  skill,  great  experience;  and  with  build- 
ings and  floors,  and  cisterns  and  kilns,  all  suited  for  the  pur[X)se  of  making  malt  on 
a  large  scale  ?  If  not,  what  greater  temptation  would  he  have  to  brew  than  he  has 
at  present  ?  Oh,  it  will  be  said,  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty,  and  will  not  the 
regular  maltster  be  relieved  from  it  also  ?  How  will  their  relative  position  be  altered  ? 
How  will  the  means  of  the  maltster  to  manufacture  an  article  of  equal  quality  at  a 
less  price  be  diminished  ?  What  gain  is  it  to  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to  manufacture 
a  bad  article  at  a  high  cost?  But  again,  if  the  poor  man  is  so  much  disposed  to 
brew  his  own  beer,  how  is  it  that  he  did  not  do  so  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  beer?  At  that  time  a  very  heavy  duty  per  barrel  attached  to  the  great  brewer, 
which  the  poor  man,  who  chose  to  brew  in  his  own  cottage,  was  not  called  on  to 
pay.  But  if  the  poor  man  did  not  then  brew  his  own  beer,  having  that  advantage, 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  do  so  should  the  malt-duty  be  repealed, 
when  he  certainly  will  not  have  an  advantage  equal  to  that  which  he  had  then^?  The 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has  said  a  great  deal  against  the  beer-shops,  and, 
like  many  others,  who  are  wai'm  panegj'rists  of  what  they  call  our  old  national 
beverage,  seems  to  think  that  if  beer  be  drunk  in  beer-shops,  all  its  salutary  qualities 
vanish  at  once.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  beer  is  a  noxious  fluid  unless 
it  is  drunk  by  labouring  men  in  their  own  houses  after  having  been  brewed  by  their 
own  hands.  But  I  entreat  the  House  not  to  consent  to  the  loss  of  <£.5,000,000  of 
revenue,  under  the  delusive  expectation,  that  encouragement  will  thereby  be  given  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  brew  their  beer  and  drink  their  beer  in  their  own 
cottages.  The  same  reason  which  induces  them  to  go  to  the  beer-shop  at  present 
will  continue  to  operate  after  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty.  At  this  moment,  if  the 
labouring  man  purchases  his  beer  at  the  public-house,  and  takes  it  away  to  drink  at 
his  own  house,  he  may  have  the  beer  at  a  reduced  rate.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer  purchased  at  the  public-house  and  carried 
away,  and  the  price  which  is  charged  to  a  man  who  sits  down  and  consumes  a  pot 
beside  a  fire  in  the  public-house.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  charge,  there 
is,  however,  something  in  the  charm  of  a  good  fire  and  of  good  company,  which 
tempts  the  laboucer  to  pay  an  additional  penny  for  his  pot  of  beer.  And  after  the 
repeal  of  the  malt-duty,  which  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  pot  of  beer  more  than 
a  halfpenny,  I  believe  that  the  same  temptation  will  still  exist,  and  that  the  public- 
house,  the  natural  love  of  society — the  harmless,  I  must  say,  enjoyment  of  it,  if  not 
carried  to  excess,  will  be  preferred  to  the  solitary  pot  of  beer  brewed  by  bad  brewers 
with  bad  utensils  from  bad  materials.  Let  not  the  House,  then,  hazard  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  for  tlie  sake  of  creating  a  small  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  pot  of 
beer,  which  after  all  will  not  be  attended  with  the  effect  anticipated  by  its  advocates. 
The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has  spoken  about  the  possibility  of  finding 
substitutes  for  the  malt-tax,  but  he  has  onlj'^  mentioned  a  few  of  these  substitutes. 
This  is  undoubtedly  very  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member,  especially  when 
the  fate  which  has  attended  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  the  late  Sir  W.  Ingilby — 
I  mean  to  say,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  that  was  the  character 
assumed  by  the  hon.  baronet — is  taken  into  consideration.  The  fate  of  that  hon. 
baronet,  according  to  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley),  is  a  warning  to  all  hon. 
members  against  appearing  in  the  assumed  part  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  hon.  baronet,  it  apjjcars,  had  made  a  most  popular  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
malt-duty,  by  which  he  conciliated  all  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  How- 
ever, he  unfortunately  thought  it  necessary  to  suggest  a  few  substitutes  in  the  place 
of  the  malt-tax,  wliich  destroyed  all  the  popularity  which  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  that  tax  had  gained  for  him,  and  cost  him  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  lost  his 
election  even  for  an  agricultural  county.  Such  was  the  odium  he  excited  by  his 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  discover  substitutes.     I,  then,  ask  the  agricultural  members 
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to  t:ike  warninu:  by  tliis,  and  to  reflect  that,  if  tlie  modest  sugg-estion  of  new  taxes 
cost  Sir  W.  Ingilhy  his  seat  for  a  most  af-Ticultural  county — wliat  will  become  of 
their  seats  if  they  have  mixed  constituencies,  and  actually  vote  for  the  new  taxes  that 
must  be  proposed  y  1  will  ask  them  this  question — granted  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  to  agriculture  in  this  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  would  that  advantage  be 
general  or  not?  What  description  ^of  agriculture,  let  me  ask,  is  distressed  ?  Are 
the  light  barley  lands  sutteriug  most  at  the  present  moment,  or  the  pasture  lands, 
and  the  clay  lands  which  grow  wheat?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  clay  lands 
growing  wheat  are  the  description  of  land  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  suti'ering 
under  the  greatest  depression  ?  The  only  eflcct  of  repealing  the  malt-duty  will  be 
to  force  the  clay  lands  into  an  unnatural  cultivation,  and  the  owners  will  be  induced, 
instead  of  growing  wheat,  to  try  the  expensive  cultivation  of  barley  on  unsuitable 
land.  Supposing  that  the  available  sur])lus  of  the  revenue  co\ild  be  applied  to  the 
remission  of  the  county-rates,  or  to  those  local  charges  to  which  all  land  is  subject, 
would  not  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  remission  be  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  land  tlian  a  reduction  to  the  same  amount  of  the  duty  on  malt  ?  The 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  propose  to  give  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  remission  of  the  malt-duty  to  the  barley  growers,  though  that  class  of  agricul- 
turists are,  of  all,  the  least  distressed. 

I  am  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  barley  grower  is  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
the  present  motion  succeeds,  the  barley  interest  itself  will  suffer  more  injury  than 
many  hon.  gentlemen  are,  perhaps,  aware  of.  By  allowing  the  maltsters  to  give 
secin-ity  for  the  amount  of  duty,  and  suspending  for  a  time  its  payment,  a  capital 
belonging  to  the  public,  amounting  to  about  £3,000,000,  may  be  said  to  be  lent 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade.  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  indivi- 
duals with  small  capital  are  enabled  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  malt.  If, 
however,  the  duty  were  repealed,  this  advantage  given  to  small  capitalists  would 
be  witlulrawn,  the  public  money,  applied  as  so  much  additional  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  barley,  would  be  withdrawn  also,  and  the  result,  quite  opposite  to  that  ex- 
pected by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  must  inevitably  be,  that  the  malting 
trade  would  be  much  more  monopolized  than  at  present  by  a  few  large  capitalists. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  increased  consumption  of  malt  must  follow  diminished 
duty.  This  may  be  so  for  the  future,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  so  for  the  past. 
There  are  some  striking  proofs  in  the  history  of  the  malt-duty  to  show  that  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  is  influenced  much  more  by  seasons,  and  other  circumstances,  than 
by  the  rate  of  duty.  In  1816,  the  duty  was  45.  (id.  per  bushel.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  the  two  preceding  years  was  -20,000,000  bushels.  You  reduced  the  duty 
in  I.SIG  from  4.v.  6^/.  to  2.v.  Gd.  '  AVjis  there  a  great  mcrease  of  consumption  ?  By  no 
means.  The  average  consumption  of  the  two  following  years,  that  is,  under  the 
reduced  duty,  was  only  22,700,000  bushels,  a  falling  oft'  of  nearly  3,000,000  of 
bushels,  instead  of  an  increase.  You  raised  the  duty,  in  1819,  to  '3s.  7d.,  and  the 
average  consumption  of  the  two  following  years  was  25,000,000  bushels,  an  increased 
consunq)tion  under  an  increased  duty. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  jiarticularly  of  the  agriculturists,  to 
another  and  very  serious  risk  they  will  incur  from  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt- 
duty.  My  noble  friend  said,  that  if  the  malt-tax  were  taken  oft',  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer.  Now  I  have  an  impression  that  the  very 
contrary  eftect  would  be  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  tax.  I  am  greatly  afraid, 
that  the  direct  consequence  would  be  to  promote  illicit  distillation  to  an  almost  in- 
calculable extent,  and  thereby  proitortionately  to  diminish  the  use  of  beer.  My 
reason  for  thinking  so  is  this.  It  is  no  dilhcult  matter  to  prevent,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  excise,  the  illicit  malting  of  barley.  The  process  is  a  dilatory  one,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  the  article  fur  the  purpose  of  drying  it  and  preparing 
it  for  use.  But  the  process  by  which  illicit  sjjirits  are  distilled  from  the  l)arley  after 
it  has  been  made  into  malt,  is  very  easy.  Every  man,  after  the  repeal  of  the  nault- 
duty,  would  have  a  right  to  make  malt.  It  might  be  made  in  every  cottage  and 
every  hovel  without  restraint.  Does  any  man  believe  it  to  be  possible,  that  security 
can  be  taken  against  the  conversion  of  this  malt  into  spirits,  or  will  it  be  tolerated 
that  there  shall  bo  a  universal  right  of  inspection  and  inquisition  on  the  part  of 
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the  excise  into  every  house  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fraud  on  the 
revenue  so  easily  practised  as  the  conversion  of  malt  into  spirits  ?  The  result,  then, 
would  be,  not  as  my  noble  friend  anticipates,  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer,  but  a  positive  reduction  in  the  revenue,  produced  by  loss  of  duty  on  spirits, 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  ilUcit  distillation.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  benefits  which  are  looked  for  from  the  repeal  of  tiie  malt- 
tax  will  not  follow  its  removal,  and  surely,  unless  some  almost  inestimable  advantage 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  immediate  repeal,  hon.  mem- 
bers ought  to  pause  before  they  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  strikes 
at  nearly  one-third  of  the  disposable  revenue  of  the  country. 

But  what  course  is  the  House  to  pursue  when  they  have  adopted  the  resolution  of 
tny  noble  friend  ?  My  noble  friend  has,  indeed,  declared  his  intention,  when  the 
House  shall  have  sanctioned  the  principle  which  his  resolution  embodies,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  settle  all  the  details.  But  has  my  noble  friend  calculated  the  embar- 
rassment and  confusion  into  which  trade  will  be  thrown  in  the  meanwhile,  and  in 
what  uncertainty  the  whole  of  the  malt  trade,  and  of  the  agricultural  interest  de- 
pendent on  it,  will  be  placed  by  his  resolution?  What  brewer  would  purchase  a 
bushel  of  malt  while  he  saw  matters  in  this  state  ?  I  would  undertake  to  say,  that 
malt  would  suffer  an  immediate  depreciation  of  4s.  or  5s.  the  quarter,  for  the  Houso 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  public  that  the  malt-tax 
should  be  no  longer  paid  after  the  10th  of  October,  1836,  no  man,  except  for 
immediate  use,  would  make  his  malt  or  brew  his  beer,  till  he  could  do  both  without 
being  subject  to  a  duty. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  House,  in  spite  of  all  argument  to  the  contrary,  is 
determined  to  vote  in  favour  of  my  noble  friend's  resolution,  what  other  measures 
is  it  prepared  to  adopt?  I  will  assume  for  the  present  that  the  House  is  resolved 
to  supply  the  deficiency  that  will  be  created  by  the  repeal.  You  must  hope  to 
do  this  in  one  of  three  methi)ds.  You  may  increase  the  duties  imposed  on  other 
articles  of  consumption,  or  you  may  resort  to  a  property-tax,  or  you  may  demand  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  estimates.  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  I  feel  no 
pleasure  in  witnessing  improvident  expenditure,  and  that  I  have  no  interest  to 
serve  in  maintaining  the  present  amount  of  the  public  burthens;  but  I  will  ask  any 
man  in  this  House,  whether  he  conscientiously  believes  that,  looking  to  the  reductions 
in  the  estimates  which  were  made  by  Lord  Althorp  in  the  last  year,  and  the  furtlier 
Feduction  made  by  myself  in  the  present  year,  to  the  amount  of  £500,000, — whe- 
ther, looking  at  this,  it  is  possible  to  make  any,  even  the  most  trifling,  reduction 
in  the  estimates?  But,  at  any  rate,  if  any  reduction  is  to  be  effected,  let  the 
question  of  such  reduction  be  looked  at  abstractedly  with  reference  to  its  own 
merits,  and  not  with  a  view  to  substitute  the  sum  thus  saved  for  the,  produce  of  the 
malt-tax.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  man,  bearing  in  mind  the  reduc- 
tions which  have  been  made,  and  the  demands  of  the  West-India  proprietors  on  the 
public  purse,  can  hope  to  replace  the  =£4,800,000  which  the  malt-tax  furnishes, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  honour,  and  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  by  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  sums  voted  for  the  public 
service.  But  the  money  must  be  obtained  from  some  source.  I  will,  however,  cau- 
tion those  gentlemen  who  look  for  a  substitute  for  the  malt-tax  in  an  increased 
duty  on  other  articles  of  consumption,  against  hoping  that  an  increased  duty  either 
on  wine,  or  spirits,  or  beer,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  permanent  addition 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  First,  as  to  spirits;  of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to  the 
agricultural  interest  that  a  heavier  tax  should  be  laid  upon  spirits?  What  are  they 
made  from  ?  Tlicy  are  distilled  from  corn.  If  an  additional  tax  of  Is.  a-gallou 
were  to  be  imposed  on  spirits,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  laying  a  tax  of  16s.  a  quarter 
on  malt.  I  believe  that  from  a  bushel  of  barley  can  be  obtained  two  gallons  of 
spirits,  and  thus  there  will  be  laid  a  tax  of  16s.  a-quarter  on  barley,  and  that  too 
on  the  poorest  description  of  barley.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  affect 
this  question.  In  the  course  of  last  session  parliament  enacted,  that  there  should  be 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  yet  some  hon.  members  are  now 
favourable  to  the  project  of  increasing  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits.  Now,  this  unsteadi- 
ness of  purpose,  this  constant  vacillation,  is  the  unwiscst  course  that  can  be  adopted 
by  a  legislative  assembly.     In   the  course  of  last  session  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits 
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was  lowered  from  3.?.  4J.  to  2s.  4J.  a-gallon,  yet  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to 
increase  the  duty.  Perhaps,  however,  this  objection  may  be  met  by  a  proposition  to 
raise  the  duty  on  spirits  in  England  only,  leaving  Ireland  subject  to  the  present  rato 
of  duty.  But  surely  the  ditforence  of  duty  between  English  and  Irish  spirits  is  already 
sufficiently  great.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  increase  the  present  rate  of  duty 
in  England — namely,  7s.  6(1.;  leaving  Ireland  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  2*.  4d. 
Such  an  unequal  rate  of  taxation  will  offer  a  tem|)tation  to  smuggling,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  It  is  impossible,  but  that  with  so  large  a  bonus  thus  held  out  to  tho 
unfair  trader,  he  would  fully  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  legislature  would 
atford  him.  But  you  may  propose  to  tax  Ireland  and  England  in  this  respect  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  to  increase  the  duty  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  First, 
let  us  ascertain  wiiat  has  been  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  spirits  ia 
Ireland.  I  have  this  morning  received  an  account,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  a 
comparison  of  the  last  four  months  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
1,000,000  gallons  more  spirits  had  been  brought  to  charge.  With  the  knowledge 
1  possess  of  this  fact,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  asking  whether  the  hon.  members  who 
advocate  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  spirits  are  quite  sure  that  they  would  raise  tho 
revenue  by  that  method  of  taxation  ?  But  this  is  not  the  only  danger.  If  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  legal  spirits,  you  hold  out  a  premium  to  illicit  distillation,  that 
distillation  will  not  necessarily  take  place  from  grain.  The  farmer  must  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  will  find  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce  from  the  illicit 
trader.  If  you  encourage  by  high  duties  a  fraudulent  manufacture  of  spirits,  the 
article  employed  will  be  not  grain  but  molasses,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility 
in  the  process  of  conversion  into  spirit,  and  the  readier  means  of  escai)ing  detection. 
No  one  denies  that  spirits  are  a  fair  subject  of  taxation,  of  taxation  to  the  highest 
point  that  is  consistent  with  the  collection  of  revenue.  But  this  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvement  in  chemical  apparatus, 
increase  the  facilities  of  fraud  more  rapidly  than  the  facilities  of  detection.  At 
this  very  moment  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  is  carried  on  in  large  towns  to  an 
extent  which  we  had  better  not  encourage  by  any  considerable  increase  of  duty  on 
the  legal  supply.  I  hope  I  have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  by  attempting  to  make 
an  addition  to  the  duty  on  spirits,  there  is  considerable  risk  that,  at  the  same 
time,  you  will  benefit  no  one  interest,  you  will  injure  agriculture,  and  will  ruin 
the  revenue. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  substitute  proposed  for  the  malt-tax — namely,  a  pro- 
perty-tax. Under  circumstances  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  excepting  that  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  then  at  his  disposal  an  available  surj)lus  of 
£1,500,000,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  half  the  malt-tax  and  the  house  and  win- 
dow tax,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £5,000,000  sterling.  The  House  then 
determined  bj»a  very  large  majority,  that  such  a  deficit  could  only  be  su])plied  by 
the  imposition  of  a  property-tax.  Now  my  prophecy  is,  that  you  will  make  that 
tax  necessary — to  that  you  must  come  at  last  if  you  repeal  the  malt-tax.  You 
will  try  your  taxes  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  on  tobacco,  and  sj)irits,  and 
wine,  and  you  will  meet  with  a  storm  wb.ich  will  make  you  hastily  recede  from  your 
first  advances  towards  a  substitute.  To  a  property- tax  then  you  must  come; 
and  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest,  on  finding  yourselves 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  malt-tax,  and  falling  on  a  good  comfortable 
property-tax,  with  a  proj)osal,  probably,  for  a  graduated  scale.  And  you,  who 
represent  the  heavy  land  of  this  country — the  clay  soil — the  soil  unfit  for  barley, 
I  felicitate  you  on  the  prospect  which  lies  before  you.  If  you  believe  that  the 
substitute  will  be  advantageous  to  your  interests,  be  it  so,  but  do  not,  when  you 
hereafter  find  out  your  mistake,  lay  the  blame  upon  those  who  offered  you  a  timely 
warning,  and  cautioned  you  against  exchanging  the  light  pressure  of  a  malt-duty 
for  the  scourge  of  a  property-tax.  My  noble  friend  (the  ISIarquess  of  Chandos)  has 
made  some  calculations  to  which  I  hesitate  to  subscribe ;  certainly,  I  think  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  some  of  his  figures.  My  noble  friend  has  calculated,  that  tho 
extent  of  advantage  which  will  accrue  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt,  to  a  farmer 
occupying  a  farm  of  250  acres,  will  amount  to  between  <£70  and  £80  a-year.  Now 
I  have  certainly  never  heard  so  favourable  an  account  as  this  of  tlie  ])resent  state  of 
agriculture,  that  a  farmer  of  land  of  that  number  of  acres  consumed  so  much  beer 
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as  to  make  that  diftercnce  to  him  in  a  single  year.  I  believe  that  the  average 
quantity  of  beer  consumed  on  a  farm  of  300  acres  is  about  100  hogsheads  a-year, 
and  yet,  if  my  noble  friend's  calculations  are  correct,  the  occnpier  must  consume 
something  like  500  or  600.  Cut  I  will  resume  at  the  point  from  which  I  broke  off. 
I  have  been  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  property-tax 
would  operate  as  a  substitute  for  the  malt  duty.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Ireland — I  mean  for  Dublin — in  reference  to  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  if  it  was  to  be  laid  on,  it  ought  to  afl'ect  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects  equally,  and  certainly,  this  was  no  more  than  justice.  1  beg,  then,  the 
representatives  of  Ireland  to  consider  what  will  be  their  situation  if  they  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt.  It  would  be  infinitely  worse  even  than  that  of  the 
occupiers  of  clay  soils  in  England.  Ireland  pays  at  present  but  ,£'240,000  out  of  the 
£4,800,000  which  the  malt-tax  produces,  and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  Ireland 
to  have  a  property-tax  imposed  upon  her  as  a  countervailing  substitute  for  her 
moderate  proportion  of  the  malt-tax.  They  may  depend  on  it,  however,  that  a 
property  tax  is  inevitable  if  the  malt-tax  is  rei)ealed,  and  the  attempt,  I  will  not  say 
to  levy  that  tax,  if  imposed — for  I  must  presume  the  people  of  Ireland  would  obey 
the  laws — but  to  impose  tlie  tax  in  this  llouse,  would  be  a  fruitless  undertaking. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  alternative  :  that  is,  to  make  a  deficit,  and  do  nothing 
else  ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  members  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  trial,  will 
(professing  no  doubt  much  reluctance)  make  up  their  minds  to  act  in  that  manner 
— who,  upon  the  whole,  will  prefer  the  plan  of  a  large  deficit,  and  no  substitute. 
The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Ilandley)  has  recommended  a  small  loan,  but  why  not  a 
large  one  ?  Why  hesitate  about  the  amount  of  new  debt  in  time  of  peace,  if  once 
you  affirm  the  principle?  The  hon.  gentleman,  indeed,  offered  the  security  :  "  Sell 
the  Crown  lands,"  he  says,  "  exact  the  uttermost  farthing  from  the  Crown  lessees." 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  complaint,  that  the  Crown  is  too  indulgent  a 
landlord,  or  that  the  Crown  lands  aftbrd  the  means  of  a  large  permanent  increase  to 
the  revenue. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  great  question  to  be  resolved  by  this  night's  debate : — Shall 
we  maintain  the  public  honour,  or  shall  we  enter  on  the  disgraceful  course  of  deficit, 
and  the  suspension  of  payment,  and  the  breach  of  national  engagements?  Has 
honesty  been  bad  policy  ?  Have  you  suffered  pecuniary  loss  from  being  honest  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  by  keeping  up  the  value  of  the  public  securities,  and  faithfully 
performing  the  national  engagements,  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
enabled,  since  the  year  1822,  to  reduce  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debt  to  tlie 
amount  of  £2,350,000.  If  you  continue  to  pursue  the  same  course  you  will  derive 
the  same  advantages.  You  have  a  debt  of  £250,000,000  in  the  three  and  a-lialf 
per  cents  alone,  which  you  may  hope  to  redeem  at  no  distant  period.  You  have 
the  experience  of  the  benefits  of  good  faith,  not  only  in  point  of  cMbracter,  but  of 
substantial  gain ;  but  if  you  are  careless  to  secure  the  honour  of  England,  and 
maintain  the  national  credit,  you  will  simultaneously  forfeit  a  good  name,  and  dry 
up  the  sources  of  future  and  of  honourable  economy.  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
enter  on  the  tortuous  path  of  contradiction  and  vacillation  into  which  this  motion 
would  force  it.  I  warn  you  not  to  forget  that  on  this  very  question  of  the  malt-tax, 
you  have,  on  three  different  occasions,  retraced  your  steps.  In  the  year  1816,  the 
House  of  Commons  took  olf  a  part  of  the  malt-tax,  but  found  tliemselves  obliged  to 
put  it  on  again  in  1819.  In  JNlarch,  1821,  the  House,  by  a  small  majority,  repealed 
the  tax;  but  in  one  month  after,  in  the  following  April,  they  were  obliged  to  rescind 
this  vote,  the  offs])ring  of  their  hasty  legislation.  In  the  year  1833,  the  House,  in  a 
moment  of  delusion  at  the  prosi)cct  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  remission 
of  this  tax,  resolved  that  it  should  be  partly  repealed,  but  on  reflection  they  found  it 
necessary  to  rescind  on  the  Monday  the  resolution  to  which  they  had  come  on  the 
previous  Prida}',  and  passed  a  counter  resolution  in  the  following  words: — "  Resolved, 
that  the  deficiency  in  tlic  revenue  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  tlie 
tax  on  malt  to  ten  shillings  the  quarter,  and  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  houses  and 
windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  a  general  tax  upon  property 
and  income,  and  an  extensive  change  in  our  whole  financial  system,  which  would  at 
present  be  inexpedient,"  If,  then,  a  majority  of  the  House  should  agree  to  the 
motion  of  my  noble  friend,  and  if  they  slirink  hereafter  from  the  dishonesty  of  u 
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deficit,  tliere  will  he  no  other  safe  alteriuitive  hut  retractation  anil  ropentance,  and 
the  ref)lacinfj  of  this  malt-tax.  It  is  my  desire  to  rescue  parliament  from  the  charge 
of  vacillation  and  inconsistency,  from  the  shame,  the  certain  sluune  of  rescinding  an 
unwise  and  hasty  vote,  that  1  respectfully,  hut  most  earnestly  counsel  you  not  to 
take  tlie  first  step  in  ways  wliich  lead  to  dishonour. 

I  have  heeu  told  that  there  is  no  hope  of  preserving  the  malt-tax,  that  there  are  so 
many  memhers  pledged  to  their  constituents  to  re})eal  the  malt-duty,  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  nmst  vote  in  favour  of  its  aholition.  lUit  my  uniform 
answer  has  been,  that  1  never  would  believe  that  public  men,  invested  with  a  sacred 
trust,  had  committed  themselves  irrevocably  beforehand,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
listen  to  discussion,  and  give  a  vote  against  evidence,  against  conviction,  against 
conscience.  I  have  i)aid  them  the  willing  compliment  of  trusting  in  their  integrity 
and  wisdom,  and  have  rejected  the  odious  imputation  that  they  would  sacrifice  the 
real  interests  of  their  constituents  and  their  country,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  satisfying 
an  impatient  clamour,  or  redeeming  jdedges  which  must  have  been  conditional,  that 
the  redemption  of  such  pledges  would  lioun  fide  serve  the  parties  to  whom  the}'  had 
heen  given.  I  have  a  full  assurance  that  the  vote  of  to-night  will  prove  that  my 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been  misplaced  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
my  own  course  is  clear:  I  am  bound  to  give  that  advice  which  appears  to  my 
judgment  the  best,  and  to  leave  those  who  reject  it,  i-esponsihle  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rash  and  unwise  decision. 

A  long  discussion  then  ensued,  and  the  Marquess  of  Chandos  having  briefly  replied, 
the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  I'J'J;  Noes,  350;  mnjority  against  the  motion,  ]£»8. 
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The  Attorney-general,  in  a  brief  speech,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  A  bill  to 
imjirove  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  trust  that  this  House  will  receive  the  present 
measure  as  the  first  practical  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  given  in  his  Majesty's 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  his  INIajesty's  ministers  were  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  administration  of  the  law  the  most  substantial  reforms,  and  of 
redressing  every  grievance  of  which  just  complaint  can  be  made.  I  do  hope,  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  prognostication  of  the  nature  of  those  reforms,  which  convinced 
the  hou.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  over  his  Majesty's 
ministers  the  menace  of  limited  supplies.  The  hou.  member  will  see  in  the  strong 
and  uniform  testimony  borne  to  the  efficacy  of  this  reform,  a  guarantee  of  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  respect  to  reforms  in  general.  This  reform  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  foundeil  on  the  report  of  a  connuissioa 
of  enquiry,  established  upon  the  advice  given  by  his  Craee  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  the  Crown.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  thun  to  claim  for  his 
Majesty's  ministers  the  exclusive  merit  of  this  reform.  Few  things  are  more  honour- 
able to  i)arty  connexions  in  this  country,  than  the  manifestation  on  the  ])art  of  public 
men  of  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  measures  of  reform,  that  are  complete  and  well 
calculated  to  jjromote  the  pu!)]ic  welfare.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  who  spoke 
last,  has,  with  a  modesty  and  forbearance  most  creditable  to  himself,  concealed  the 
fact,  that  he  was  one  whose  co-operation  had  been  of  such  signal  utility  to  the  en- 
quiries of  the  connnissiou.  The  lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  notwithstanding  their  total  alienation  from 
that  political  party  by  which  this  commission  was  instituted,  were  not  unwilling  to 
tender  their  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services  to  forward  all  the  purposes  of  the 
commission.  I  do  say,  that  such  conduct  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member;  and  that  it  redounds  generally  to  the  honour  of  gentlemen, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  their  ditl'erences  in  i)arty  poliiics  from  the  government  of 
the  day,  were  the  first  to  tender  their  services  to  perfect  the  laws  of  the  country.  A 
grateful  testimony  has  likewise  been  borne  to  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  to  tlie 
clergy  throughout  the  country,  w  ho  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  patronage. 
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and  to  cast  aside  all  personal  interests,  in  order  to  benefit  the  country  by  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  commission.  I  find  this  conduct  has  been  invariable  on  the  part 
of  the  right  reverend  prelates,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  that  I  see  have  been  made 
on  them  in  other  quarters.  Yes,  Sir,  uniformly  have  they  evinced  the  same  dis- 
position to  sacrifice  every  private  consideration,  in  order  to  further  the  progress  of 
useful  reform.  As  soon  as  his  Majesty's  commission  was  established,  the  first  offer 
made  by  every  member  of  that  commission,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  was  to 
suspend  every  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  preferments  which  had  not  attached  to 
them  a  cure  of  souls,  until  the  report  of  the  commissioners  should  decide  upon  the 
utility  or  inutility  of  filling  up  the  places.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  of 
Lincoln,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Lord  Cliancellor.  All  signified  to  the  commission, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  make  any  appointment  to  any  ecclesiastical  preferment 
whatever,  till  the  circumstances  of  the  preferment  had  undergone  the  consideration 
of  the  commission,  and  until  it  had  been  determined  in  what  manner  the  preferment 
could  be  made  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  measure  before  the  House^  I  go  further,  nuich  further,  than  some  of  those 
hon,  gentlemen  who  claim  to  themselves  the  title  of  reformers.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Cambridge,  advises  that  the  local  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be 
continued  in  existence,  while  the  whole  object  of  the  present  bill  is  to  put  an  end  to 
these  local  courts.  Another  hon.  and  learned  member  (Sir  J.  Campbell)  has  said 
that  the  Diocesan  courts  should  be  continued,  lest  the  country  attorneys  might  petition 
the  House,  and  oppose  the  bill,  through  the  medium  of  country  gentlemen,  whom 
they  may  be  able  to  influence.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  greater  reformer  than  even  his 
Majesty's  late  Attorney-general.  If  the  local  jurisdiction  be  good,  maintain  it;  if 
bad,  for  God's  sake,  dont  let  us  permit  local  attorneys,  for  their  private  and  personal 
interests,  to  obstruct  the  course  of  reform.  If  the  country  attorney's  have  any  vested 
rights,  any  vested  interests,  in  the  maintenance  of  these  courts,  let  us  compensate 
them ;  but  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  that  central 
courts  shall  be  established,  and  thit  local  courts  be  abolished,  what  grounds  have 
country  solicitors  to  obstruct  the  course  of  reform  ?  I  know  that  the  country 
solicitors  are  a  powerful  body;  but  if  the  present  measure  be  right,  if  centralisation 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  continuance  of  local  jurisdiction,  I 
see  no  earthly  reason  why  the  power  of  the  country  solicitors  should  impede  the 
progress  of  reform.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon.  Most  undoubtedly,  no  one  can  witness,  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  examination  of  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  on 
occasions  of  such  a  nature ;  bl^t  still,  I  think,  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  without 
an  indirect  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and  morals.  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  an 
easy  mode  of  obtaining  divorce  would  be  attended  with  much  advantage,  nor  am  I 
that  great  admirer  of  the  Scotch  system,  in  this  respect,  that  some  hon.  members 
profess  to  be.  I  very  much  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  at  all  for  the  public 
benefit  that  local  courts  should  have  the  jurisdiction  of  granting  divorce  a  mensa  et 
thoro.  Such  facilities  would  not  be  unlikely  to  lead  to  much  collusion,  particularly 
where  females  were  concerned.  The  greatest  confidence  should  exist  in  any  tribunal 
possessing  a  jurisdiction  of  this  nature,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  court.  I  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  if  I  did  not  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  prompt, 
willing,  and  efficient  assistance  I  derived  from  those  learned  and  distinguished  civilians, 
as  members  of  the  commission,  voluntarily  tendered  immediately  on  my  return  from 
abroad,  and  my  appointment  to  oflSce.  Am  I  not,  then,  justified  in  saying,  that 
where  effectual  reform  is  seen  to  be  necessary,  there  is  no  indisposition,  in  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  country,  to  give  them  both  assistance  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 
I  entirely  agree,  and  soon  did  agree,  with  those  who  feel  that  there  never  can  be  a 
perfect  system  of  law  reform  established,  until  all  judicial  sineciu'cs  shall  have  been 
destroyed.  In  any  measure  intended  to  be  effective,  provision  must  be  made  to  abolish 
judicial  sinecures.  I,  myself,  introduced  a  bill  to  destroy  those  abuses,  and  I  believe 
with  »o  little  success  and  benefit;  but,  if  any  still  remain  uncorrected,  I  will  give 
my  support  to  any  bill,  the  object  of  which  may  be  to  render  as  pure  as  possible 
«ver^  thing  fijonncctcd  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Iliimc  stated,  tliat  in  changing^  his  intention  with  respect  to  the  supplies,  the 
measure  under  consideration  never  entered  into  his  contemplation.  The  fact  was, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  crept  into  the  nest  of  the  late  administration — was 
tlien  hatching  the  eggs  which  his  predecessors  had  laid — and  now,  forsooth,  he  was 
taking  great  credit  for  the  incubation. 

Sir  ilohert  Peel,  in  answer  to  the  question  just  put  to  him,  by  the 
hon.  member  for  INliddiese.x,  said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment to  introduce  a  bill  for  facilitating  the  local  administration  of  justice. 
[Mr.  Hume  said,  his  question  had  reference  to  county  courts.]  What  was  the 
(litference  i*  Were  not  county  courts  a  local  administration  of  justice?  The  bill 
which  he  had  stated  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  introduce, 
was  for  facilitating  the  local  administration  of  justice;  and  the  hon.  member  would 
have  an  opportunity,  on  its  introduction,  of  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  that  object.  While  on  his  legs,  he  must  beg  to  observe  that  the 
lion,  gentleman  entirely  mistook  some  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  him. 
He  (the  Oliancellor  of  the  Kxchecpier)  had  not  denied  that  the  late  government  were 
prepared  to  bring  in  a  measure  similar  to  the  present;  he  had  merely  stated  what 
was  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  commission,  upon  the  report  of  which  the  measure 
was  founded,  had  been  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  W^ellington's  adtninistration. 
There  was  no  merit  in  merely  drawing  the  bill;  for  it  was  drawn  from  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  report  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  commission.  So  far  from  having  sliown  any  want  of 
candour  on  the  occasion,  he  had  given  the  merit  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  been  wonderfully  learned,  and  curiously  facetious 
upon  the  subject  of  incubation.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  recently  had  some  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  throes  of  labour,  and  the  anxious  cares  and  doubtful  results  of 
the  process  to  which  lie  had  alluded.  The  hon.  member  had  laid  an  egg,  which  ho 
could  neither  hatch  himself,  nor  get  any  body  else  to  hatch  for  him.  What  was  to 
become  of  this  redoubted  egg?  It  had  been,  after  an  appropriate  prelude,  laid  a 
week  since;  there  was,  then,  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  hatched  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  or  some  other  hen  ;  but,  after  all  this  patient  agony  of  incubation, 
it  appeared  tliat  neither  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  nor  any  other  biped,  fea- 
thered or  unfeathered,  could  bring  this  egg  to  maturity.  He  had  found  an  excuse 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  for  deserting  his  nest,  in  the  earnest  of  reform  measures 
which  had  been  given  by  the  government;  but  he  (Mr.  Hume),  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  courteous  assistance,  had  accused  him  of  creeping  into  the  nest  of  the 
late  ministry. 

After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  RUSSIA— THE  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

Makcu  13,  1835. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply — 

Mr.  Shell  rose  to  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair,  "That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  tbat  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  copv  of  any 
appointment  made  within  the  last  four  months,  of  an  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
London  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  such 
embassy. 

In  the  debate  which  followed — 

Sir  Robeut  PEiir.  spoke  to  the  following  effect:  —  1  was  certainly  not 
aware  that  to  the  other  charges  to  which  I  am  liable  could  Avith  any  degree 
of  justice  be  added  that  of  an  unwillingness  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House;  and  I  confess  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  1  heard  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  but  one  in  this  debate  attribute  it  to  me.  While,  however, 
I  quite  admit  the  right  of  that  hon.  member — or  any  otlier  who  may  coincide  with 
him  in  thinking  I  am  called  upon  to  defend  my  conduct  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  in  question — to  comment  upon  my  silence,  I  must  claim  from  him  in  return 
the  right  of  postponing  that  defence  until  such  time  as  may  appear  to  my  own  mind 
most  suited  for  that  purpose.     But,  Sir,  even  if  I  were  not  to  avail  myself  of  that 
prerogative,  I  think  it  will  not,  upon  consideration,  appear  unreasonable  to  the  House 
that  I  should  have,  at  all  evont'^,  up  to  the  present  moment,  refrained  from  presenting 
myself  to  their  attention.     I  think,  when  1  am  told  from  so  many  quarters  that, 
be  the  result  of  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  what  it  may,  the  main  responsibility 
must,  at  all  events,  rest  on  me — when  I  am  in  general  terms  informed  that  the 
government  to  which  I  belong  will  forfeit  the  confidence  of  those  over  whose  interests 
they  are  selected  to  preside,   by  selecting  for  the  situation  of  Ambassador  to  tho 
Court  of  Russia  an  individual  whose  conduct  disentitled  him  to  that  honour,  but  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  hear  what  were  tlie  specific  charges  which  could 
be  adduced  against  that  noble  lord,  or  against  myself,  before  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  reply  in  his,  or  my  own  defence,  the  more  especially  when  it  was  quite 
clear  that,  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  I  could  only  address  it  once. 
Upon  the  question  of  responsibility,  1  have  but  little  to  say. — I  trust  I  never  have 
shrunk,  and  never  shall  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  properly  could  be  said 
to  belong  to  me,  or  try  to  transfer  to  another  the  responsibility  that  ought  to  attach 
to  myself.     I  admit,  distinctly  admit,  that,  for  whatever  may  be  done  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  practically,  though  perhaps  not  constitutionally,  I,  who  have  the 
honour  to  fill  the  first  post  in  his  Majesty's  government,  ought  to,  and  will,  while  I 
retain  that  situation,  consider  myself  altogether  responsible  to  my  sovereign  and  to 
my  country.     I  do  not  hesitate  here,  in  my  place  in  parliament,  to  declare,  that  for 
every  step  taken  in  this  appointment  there  is  no  individual  belonging  to  the  cabinet 
who  has  contracted  greater  responsibility  than  myself,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
course  the  House  maj'  think  fit  to  take  in  consequence  of  that  appointment,  it  shall 
never  find  me  either  anxious  or  desirous  to  shrink  from  the  declaration  I  now  make. 
That  the  appointment  of  Lord  Londonderrj'^  to  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Russia,  or  to  any  other  office,  however  insignificant,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  failed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  certain  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  I  do  not — I 
cannot  doubt.     Is  it  not  perfectly  notorious  that  there  is  no  one  appointment  con- 
nected with  the  present  government  which  gives  them  the  slightest  satisfaction  ? 
Nor  is  it  very  v/onderful  that  such  should  be  the  case.     Don't  I  know — don't  we  all 
know — that  in  proportion  as  men  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  desire  to  see  the  party  they  espouse  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  state,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  will  the  appointments  of  a  government,  which  exists  in  direct 
opposition  to  them,  be  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  moment  they  have  ceased  to 
hold  power,   unsatisfactory  to  their  feelings,  and  consequentl}'  the  objects  of  their 
condemnation  in  their  speeches.    Have  they  expresrv?d  dissatisfaction  at  Lord  London- 
derry's appointment  only?     Why,  not  one  single  individual  composing  the  govern- 
ment is  acceptaVjle  to  them — not  one  single  appointment  the  government  has  ma(^e 
appears  to  give  them  satisfaction.     Even  their  old  friends  and  allies — even  those 
whose  co-operation  and  assistance  they  courted  wlien  they  were  in  office — have  now 
become  the  objects  of  their  attack  and  condemnation.     Is  not  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland  under  the  late  administration,  the  Attoiniey-general  for  Ireland  under  the 
present  government  ?     And  yet  are  we  not  reproached  with  even  that  appointment  ? 
Is  not  my  right  hon.  friend  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  denounced  by  hon.  members 
on  the  other  side  as  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  ?     Did  not  the  noble  lord, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  contrary,  I  must  say,  to  his  usual  practice,  and  contrary, 
I  must  also  say,  to  what  prudence  ought  to  have  dictated  to  him  above  all  others, 
rake  up  the  forgotten  quarrels  of  lb29,  and,  speaking  of  the  language  used  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  at  a  time  of  great  excitement,  and,  with 'reference  to  a  measure 
upon  which  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  attribute  to  him  expressions 
wiiioh,  if  the  right  hon.   baronet  ever  used  them,  and  I  possess  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  his  having  done  so,  he  must  in  his  calmer  moments  have  regretted; 
and  the  noble  lord  having  done  so,  did  he  not  urge  the  inexpediency  of  his  having 
been  selected  to  fill  an  olHce  under  the  present  administration  ?     [Cries  of  "  Hear, 
hear!"  from  the  ojjposition.]     Hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  cry 
"  Hear,  hear!"  but.   Sir,  let  me  ask,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  my  right  hon. 
friend,  whose  appointment  to  the  situation  of  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  is  con- 
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sidorod  so  conviiK'iiig  an  iiidiealion  of  illiberal  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
government — whose  apijoiutnient  is  cunaidered  sudicient  to  condemn  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  the  whole  policy  and  intentions  of  tlie  government — is,  I  ask,  the  report, 
which  at  tiie  time  was  very  generally  credited,  that  my  right  lion,  frieiul  was  offered 
by  the  government  of  Lord  Grey  a  still  higher  appointment  than  that  he  now  holds, 
true  or  false?  ["  No,  no!"]  All  1  can  say  is,  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I  have 
not  before  heard  it  contradicted,  that  the  otlice  of  secretary  of  war  was  offered  to 
my  right  hon.  friend.  ["  No,  no! "J  My  right  lion,  friend  did  not  himself  tell  me 
so,  but  as  it  was  publicly  stated,  and  as  it  has  never  been  hitherto  contradicted,  I 
maintain  I  have  a  right  to  assume  it  is  true.  [Renewed  cries  of  "  No,  no!"]  It 
was  certainly  so  stated  in  tlie  only  vehicles  of  news  to  which  the  public  at  largo 
have  access,  and  sure  I  am  that  in  those  publications  it  was  not  contradicted. 
I  know  not,  I  repeat,  whetlier  the  fact  was  as  stated  or  not,  but  I  do  know  it 
was  publicly  stated,  and  that  it  was  not  imblicly  contradicted.  ["  Hear,  hear !"] 
Well,  then,  I  say,  Sir,  if  such  an  offer  as  that  to  which  I  allude  was  made  to  my 
right  hon.  friend,  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  his  ap})ointment  to  an  office  under  the 
present  administration  as  an  indication  of  his  intention  to  pursue  an  illiberal  or 
nnpopular  system  of  policy.  I  come  now  to  the  particnlar  (juestion  under  dis- 
cussion.—  [Cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  from  the  opposition  benches.]  Surely  lion, 
members  opi)osite  are  not  so  impatient  that  they  cannot  spare  me  even  five  short 
minutes  to  make  an  ordinary  preface  to  an  ordinary  speech.  [Laughter].  Surely 
they  are  not  so  impatient  as  not  to  allow  me  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  my 
del'ence.  I  vvill,  however,  not  trifle  with  that  impatience,  but  at  once  i)roceed 
to  the  point  in  dispute.  As  I  said  befnrc,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  those  members 
of  the  House  whose  policy  is  directly  opposed  to  ours;  but  I  want  to  know 
— and  I  thought  from  the  course  the  present  debate  has  taken  that  I  might 
have  attained  that  knowledge — what  are  the  allegations,  what  the  specific  charges, 
which  can  be  brought  against  Lord  Londonderry,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is 
that  his  appointment  as  ambassador  is  to  subject  the  government  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to  the  censure  of  this  House  ?  Up  to  the  present  moment  I 
believe  the  sole  charge  against  the  noble  marOjUess  is — and  it  is  the  charge  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kirkcudbright — that  of  his  having  expressed  an  opinion 
in  his  capacity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  that  the  late  government  had  pursued  their 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  and  that  he  had  termed 
them  "  the  rebellious  sulijects  of  the  emperor  of  Russia."  And  is  that  alone  suffi- 
cient to  disqualify  the  noble  marquess  from  being  employed  under  the  government? 
Why,  8ir,  1  heard  but  a  few  evenings  since  an  hon.  member  on  the  bench  opposite 
tell  the  House,  that  unless  every  thing  his  iNIajesty's  Canadian  subjects  required 
was  conceded  to  them  bj'  the  British  government  they  would  become — I  quote  the 
hon.  member's  precise  words — "  rebellious  subjects  of  the  king  of  England."  Is 
this  sufficient  in  his  own  estimation  to  disqualify  that  hon.  member  from  obtaining 
any  government  appointment;  but,  Sir,  putting  for  the  moment  out  of  view  this 
consideration,  I  have  to  say,  that  tlie  scraps  of  speeches  upon  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  has  founded  his  allegations  against  the  noble  marquess  do  not 
appear  in  the  authentic  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have 
before  me  "  HanttrtriVs  De/)a/(s^"  and  there  I  cannot  find  them.  [Mr.  Shell — They 
will  be  found  in  the  J]Jirri>r  of  Parliuinenf.l  I  know  not  as  to  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  I  have  here  before  me,  certainly,  an  authentic  work,  and  one  whicli  appears 
to  be  very  carefully  edited,  in  which  I  can  find  no  such  expressions  as  those  attributed 
to  the  noble  marquess.  I  am  not  in  a  situation  positively  to  deny  his  having  used 
them;  but  I  cannot  find  them  in  the  very  careful  version  of  parliamentary  rejiorts  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  But,  Sir,  are  we  to  judge  of  individuals  by  the  language  they 
may  make  use  of  in  the  excitement  of  debate?  Do  we  not  daily  see  here,  within 
the  walls  of  this  our  House  of  Assembly,  hon.  members  led  away  by  the  warmth  of 
discussion,  by  their  party  feelings,  or — and  I  shall  not  have  to  impose  a  great  tax  on 
the  recollection  of  hon.  members  in  stating  the  last  of  my  incitements — by  their 
desire  to  criminate  a  government  to  which  they  entertain  hostility — make  use  of  ex- 
pressions by  which,  in  their  calmer  moments,  they  would  much  regret  being  (djliged 
to  abide.     This  takes  place  almost  every  day,  and  is  it,  I  ask,  fair  or  just,  that  upon 
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such  evidence  the  conduct  of  a  public  man  should  be  judged?  Tlie  hon.  memi)er 
for  Tipperary  admitted,  that  as  far  as  Lord  Londonderry's  personal  character  is 
concerned,  he  has  ever  acted  with  the  manliness  which  is  inseparable  from  his  mind 
and  character.  Is  this,  let  me  ask,  an  unimportant  quality  in  an  ambassador  ?  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  noble  marquess, 
has  brought  up  the  collateral  question  of  the  salary  connected  with  the  office  of  am- 
bassador. Sir,  let  me  ask  what  is  that  hon.  gentleman's  authority  for  stating  that 
the  salary  of  the  Russian  ambassador  is  £15,000  a- year? 

Mr.  Hume  had  stated,  that  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  was  .£10,000  a-year; 
but  that  in  addition  to  that  sum,  there  was  an  allowance  of  £1,000  a-year  for  a 
house,  which,  with  contingencies  calculated  at  £4,000  a-year,  brought  the  annual 
income  of  the  office  up  to  the  sum  of  £15,000. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  -^  I  don't  exactly  know  how  the  fact  may  be,  and 
therefore  cannot  deny  the  hon.  member's  statement.  The  hon.  member  may 
be  right,  but  still  I  may  say  he  is  not  so  uniformly  accurate  in  his  statements,  that 
I  would  wish  to  take  it  on  his  representation  alone.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  is  it 
exceeding  the  salary  usually  allotted  to  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia?  Is 
it  more  than  the  salary  allowed  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  the 
rate  of  salary  fixed  upon  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  sanctioned  by  the  late  government? 
What  right,  then,  let  me  ask,  has  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex — or  any  other  hon. 
member — to  endeavour  to  create  an  impression  against  the  individual  by  speaking 
of  the  amount  of  salary  attached  to  the  office  he  is  appointed  to  fill  ?  Is  the  amount 
of  the  salary  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  appointment?  If  it  be,  reduce  it.  If  the 
character  of  the  individual  selected  makes  his  selection  an  improper  one,  attack  it ; 
but  do  not  endeavour  to  create  a  feeling  against  the  individual  by  joining  the  question 
of  character  with  that  of  salary,  which  the  present  government  did  not  fix,  but  which 
they  found  established  by  their  predecessors.  The  hon.  gentleman's  other  accusation 
against  Lord  Londonderry  was  this — tliat  he  had  been  attacked  in  The  I'imes.  He 
said,  "  You  will  find  that  twice  in  The  l^imes  there  have  been  severe  attacks  against 
him."  The  hon.  gentleman  says.  The  Times  is  a  fair  indication  of  public  opinion. 
Will  the  hon.  gentleman  consent  to  take  his  own  character  from  The  Times?  Now 
I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  way  of  going  to  work ;  for  if  the  hon.  gentleman  comes 
down  with  The  Times  as  a  witness  against  Lord  Londonderry,  and  attaching  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  opinions  of  The  Times,  and  its  extensive  circulation — 
brings  The  Times  forward  as  the  justification  of  his  attack  upon  Lord  Londonderry, 
I  can  only  say,  that  he  has  a  feeling  for  a  witness  not  very  favourable  to  himself. 
Lord  Londonderry  has  long  served  the  public  in  public  capacities.  He  believes 
that  no  one  can  call  in  question  the  military  pretensions  of  Lord  Londonderry ;  and 
that  no  one  will  say  that  any  officer,  except  the  gallant  general  under  whom  he  had 
served,  has  ever  shown  greater  devotedness  to  the  public  service,  or  exposed  himself 
in  the  course  of  that  service  to  greater  personal  danger.  [Cries  of  "  Oh  !"  from 
the  Opposition.]  "Oh!"  says  the  hon.  member  for  Marylebone,  ever  ready  to 
hear  an  attack  on  those  to  whom  he  is  politically  opjjosed,  and  ever  equally  ready  to 
interrupt  those  who  seek  to  defend  the  absent  from  unjust  imputations.  [Sir 
Samuel  Whalley  was  not  the  only  member  who  had  interrupted  the  right  hon. 
baronet.]  I  presume  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  require  me  to  name  such  offenders 
seriatim;  at  all  events,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  interrupted  my 
defence  of  an  individual  for  whom  I  again  claim  the  credit  of  having  nobly  served 
his  country ;  but  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  bestowing  any  more 
notice  on  the  interruption.  The  right  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  observe  that  Lord 
Londonderry  had  been  on  the  staff  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  from  the  year 
1809  to  1813,  and  Adjutant-general  in  the  army  in  Spain.  He  was  aware  that 
many  persons  might  assert,  that  to  show  a  successful  military  career  and  great  devo- 
tion  to  the  service,  was  no  proof  of  general  ability  ;  but  ho  should  address  himself  to 
that  part  of  the  sulyect  hereafter.  His  noble  friend,  Lord  Londonderry,  having  been 
Adjutant-general  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  during  a  campaign  of  no  onlinary 
difficulty,  could  not  surely  be  considered  a  very  inefficient  person.  His  noble  friend 
served  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  from  the  year  1813  till  the  year  1822.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  lierlin  in  1813;  he  was  a{)poin(cil  Ambassador  to  Vienna  in 
1814  ;  and  he  retired  from  the  service  in  the  year  1823,  at  his  own  request.   Reference 
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had  been  made — and  lie  really  thought  most  unfairly  made — to  an  apydication  made 
by  his  noble  friend  for  a  jiension,  to  which  he  thouf^-ht  himself  entitled.  He  did  not 
receive  that  pension. — He  j)ut  an  erroneous  construction  on  his  claim.  But  suppose 
his  noble  friend  did  so,  he  would  a.sk  any  man — he  would  refer  the  matter  to  any  lion, 
gentleman  opposite,  and  ask  him,  as  a  private  individual — could  the  circumstance  of 
a  public  man,  entertaining  that  opinion,  and  making  that  claim  which  was  not  ac- 
ceded to,  be  fairly  t;iken  as  evidence  of  his  general  character,  and  as  proof  of  his 
inefliciency  to  serve  the  public?  Surely  the  main  question,  after  all,  was,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  noble  friend  had  conducted  himself — not  in  his  military  capa- 
city, not  in  his  ollice  as  Adjutant-general,  though  important  duties  were  connected 
with  it — but  in  the  diplomatic  situation  he  had  held,  of  equal  rank  with  that  for 
which  he  had  been  now  designed,  and  which  ho  had  held,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
in  most  critical  times?  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  testimony  to  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  friend.  No  doubt,  however,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  object  to  the  testimony  of  that  noble  lord;  or,  if  an 
appeal  were  made  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  would  equally  ))rotest  against 
being  bound  by  the  noble  duke's  evidence  in  such  a  matter.  But  if  he  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  could  hon.  gentlemen  object  then  ?  Could  they 
refuse  to  receive  the  o])inion  of  Mr.  Canning  as  to  the  ability,  as  to  the  integrity,  in. 
short,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Londonderry  ?  ]\Ir. 
Canning,  on  his  appointment  to  office,  on  the  ground,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  of  his 
foreign  policy,  received  the  cordial  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  ojiposite.  They 
overlooked  his  opinions  on  some  matters  of  domestic  yiolicy,  declaring  that  out  of 
consideration  for  the  course  taken  by  him  in  foreign  politics,  they  were  prepared  to 
give  his  government  general  and  cordial  .support.  It  might  be  said,  that  he  was 
speaking  of  an  early  period  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Canning — but  considering  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  in  the  situation  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  there  could  not  be  any  one 
but  must  be  proud  of  sueh  a  testimony  to  his  ability  and  qualifications  as  that  which 
he  was  about  to  read.  When  his  noble  friend  Lord  Londonderry  expressed  a  wish  to 
resign  his  situation  at  Vienna,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Canning: — 

"  FoRKiGN  Office,  October  15th,  1822. 
*'  My  Lord  — Having  laid  before  the  king  your  excellency's  despatch,  dated  the 
2Gth  ult.,  requesting  his  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  retire  from  the  eminent 
jiost  of  his  JMajesty's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  I  have  received  the  commands 
of  his  Majesty  to  signify  to  your  excellency,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  the  permission  you  solicit,  accompanied  with  an  expression  of  his 
Majesty's  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  your  excellency's  services,  and  of  his  Majesty's 
full  and  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  your  excellency  has  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  in  times  of  the  most  critical  importance,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
embassy  intrusted  to  your  charge,  and  maintained  the  intimacy  and  cordial  good  under- 
standing so  happily  subsisting  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  imperial  ally." 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Canning  to  his  noble  friend  Lord  London- 
derry, on  his  resignation,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  was  emi)loyed  in  the 
public  service  ;  and  he  must  say,  that  considering  the  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
of  his  noble  friend  with  all  those  who  were  concerned  with — and  the  part  he  had 
himself  taken  in  the  great  events  which  followed  the  year  1814,  considering  the 
])roof  given  that  lie  had  performed  his  arduous  duties  most  satisfactorily  (such  being 
the  opinion,  as  he  had  just  read,  of  Mr.  Canning),  he  could  not  believe  that  any  angry 
speeches — he  could  not  believe  that  any  such  speech  as  that  delivered  at  Hills- 
borough, he  could  not  believe  that  an  application  for  a  pension,  would  be  sufficient 
to  countervail  the  weight  of  that  testimony  which  had  been  given  by  an  impartial 
individual.  He  wished  to  know — apart  from  the  extract  produced  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  apart  from  the  general  prejudice  entertained  against  his  noble 
friend  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — he  wished  to  know  what  was  the  allegation 
against  his  noble  friend  which  he  had  not  met  ?  Apart  from  that  particular 
passage  which  the  hon.  gentleman  read,  what,  ho  again  asked,  was  the  allega- 
tion against  his  noble  friend  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  touched  lightly 
on  our  relations  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  have  taken  steps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Turkish  barriers 
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being  crossed  by  the  Rdssian  army.  He  knew  not  what  some  hon.  members  might 
think,  but  lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  woulJ  not  have  sanctioned 
the  sending  of  a  great  mihtary  expedition,  such  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Russian  troops  passing  the  Balkan.  In  the  first  place, 
entreating  hon.  gentlemen  to  recollect  the  situation  we  were  in  at  that  time  with 
respect  to  Greece,  he  greatly  doubted  whether  any  actual  interference  on  the  part  of 
this  country  would  have  been  effectual — he  doubted  that  the  House  would  haVe 
sanctioned  it,  and  at  all  events  he  thought  it  must  have  terminated  the  negotiations 
that  were  then  going  on  in  behalf  of  Greece  by  this  country.  Then,  if  we  had  taken 
a  hostile  position,  a  small  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  and  he  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  whether  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  consent  to 
a  considerable  increase  of  our  military  establishment  with  such  an  object  in  view  ? 
A  force  of  30,000,  or  35,000  men,  would  have  been  required  for  the  protection  of 
Constantinople:  experience  had  shown  the  impolicy  of  any  natioji  involving  itself  in 
the  difficulties  of  a  hostile  position  without  a  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  its  object. 
If  once  they  had  commenced  war  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  would  any  hon. 
gentleman  say,  that  such  a  war  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  with  a  small  force  ? 
Lord  Holland  was  not  one  of  those  who  thotight  it  desirable  for  this  country  to  go  to 
war  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  tottering  empire  of  Turkey,  which  was  falling 
probably  by  its  internal  dissensions  and  misgovernment,  as  much  as  by  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Russia ;  that  noble  lord  did  not  tliink  it  desirable  that  we  should  interfere 
actively  and  singly  against  all  the  other  powers.  Lord  Holland's  opinion  he  was  not 
going  to  denounce :  he  quoted  him  only  as  an  authority,  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demnation. Speaking  of  the  opinion,  that  Turkey  was  our  ancient  ally,  his  lordship 
said  : — "  No,  my  Lords,  I  hope  I  never  shall  see,  God  forbid  I  ever  sliould  see — for 
this  pi'oposition  would  be  scouted  from  one  end  of  England  to  another — any  prepara- 
tions, or  any  proposition,  or  any  attempt  to  defend  this  our  ancient  ally  from  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  There  was  no  arrangement  made  in  that  treaty  for  preserving 
the  crumbling  and  hateful,  or,  as  Mr.  Burke  called  it,  the  wasteful  and  disgusting 
empire  of  the  Turks  from  dismemberment  and  destruction ;  and  none  of  the  powers 
who  were  parties  to  that  treaty,  will  ever,  I  hope,  save  this  falling  empire  of  Turkey 
from  ruin."  Supposing  that  he  (Sir  Roliert  Peel)  were  to  refer  to  this 
passage  from  Lord  Holland's  speech,  a  passage  containing  opinions  so  widely  at 
variance  from  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  and  supposing  that  he  were  to 
argue,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  now  argued,  that  the  man  who  delivered  the  opinion, 
that  England  ought  never  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  was  unfit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  because  he  had  given  an  opinion  that 
might  encourage  Russia  to  attempt  the  dismemberment  of  Turkej^  because  he  held 
opinions  which,  being  known  to  Russia,  proved  to  her  that  she  might  attack  Turkey 
with  safety,  secure  from  danger  of  defence  being  offered  from  that  government  of 
which  Lord  Holland  formed  a  particular  part,  would  it  be  fair  in  him  to  select  that 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Lord  Holkind  on  the  policy  that  was  pursued?  He 
really  thought  hon.  members  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  too  critical  of  each  other's 
language.  But  this  attack  against  the  noble  lord  had  been  made  in  his  absence. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  hon.  member  who  made  it,  he  only  desired  the  House  to 
recollect  who  the  individual  was  who  had  made  the  speech,  an  extract  of  which  he 
had  just  read — to  recollect  that  the  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  did  not  prove  the 
allegation  that  liad  been  made  against  the  noble  lord,  and  that  the  noble  individual 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own  conduct.  If  the  hon.  gentle- 
man should  tliink  it  expedient  to  make  a  precedent  to  interpose  a  negative  between 
the  exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  establish  it  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ambassador,  the  House  might  rest  assured,  that  the  precedent  would  not 
stop  there;  but  that  it  would  be  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  every  appointment  that  a 
powerful  minority  might  choose  to  question — [Cries  of  a  "  Majority"] — well,  if  it 
wereastrongmajority,a/(>r/2»r/  the  constitutional  oi)jection  to  this  course  of  proceeding 
was  still  stronger.  He  had  no  wish,  he  coidd  assure  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to 
underrate  their  force:  but  if  they  were  a  majority,  still  it  would  be  aa  infinitely 
better  course  for  them  to  exert  tiieir  power  in  an  attack  on  the  ministers — to  ask  the 
Crown  to  remove  thetii — to  declare  their  entire  want  of  conlidcncc  in  those  ministers, 
and  address  the  Crown  for  their  removal — it  would  surely  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
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nuijoi-ity  to  take  that  course,  than  to  lower  tlio  prerogative  of  tlie  Crown  by  assuming 
uniiue  powers,  and  intert'orinjj  witli  tho»e  wliieli  properly  belonged  to  the  Crown. 

March  16,  1835. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether,  after  what  pass- 
ed in  this  House  on  Friday  night,  it  is  still  the  intention  of  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry to  ])rocced  to  St.  rotersburgh  as  his  Majesty's  ambassador? 

SiK  lloiticuT  Peel:  I  will  answer  the  question  of  the  noble  lord  without 
the  slightest  reserve.  About  an  hour  since  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry.  The  noble  marcjuess  stated,  that  after  the  debate  on  Friday,  he 
felt  that  his  power  of  usefulness  as  his  Majesty's  representative  at  St.  Petersburgh 
must  be  greatly  impaired,  lie  had  therefore  thought  it  a  public  duty  to  relinquish 
the  situation  for  which  he  had  been  chosen.  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  that  course 
was  adopted  by  the  noble  marquess  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  unsolicited  and 
unsuggested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  Majesty's  government. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  must  greatly  diminish  the  respect 
and  consideration  with  which  this  government  is  viewed  by  foreign  courts,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  notification  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  that  an 
ambassador  has  been  appointed,  may  afterwards  be  cancelled,  not  by  a  direct  vole, 
but  by  an  implied  censure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir    Robert    Peel :     The    noble    lord     has    assumed,    that    the    retirement    of 
the   Marquess   of    Londonderry   took   place   in   consequence   of    the   proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  arose  out  of  the  discussion 
here — I  meant  nothing  so  unfair  or  so  uncandid  as  to  deny  that  the  resignation  was 
the  consequence  of  that  discussion  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that  it  was 
only  a  discussion,  and  not  a  vote  in  the  form  of  on  address  to  the  Crown.     When 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for   Nottingham,  asked  me,   on  Friday  night, 
whether  it  was  my  intention  to  advise  the  Crown  to  cancel  the  appointment,  or  to 
withhold  tlie  completion  of  it,  I  did  feel  myself  bound  distinctly  to  state,  that  I  should 
not  consider  it  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a  public  man  to  tender  that  advice.     Some 
may  suppose  that  the  decision  of  the  JNIarquess  of  Londonderry,  though  not  directly 
suggested  by  government,  was  made  in  consequence  of  some  indirect  communication. 
I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  declare,  that  such  was  not  the  case.     It  was  the  single  un- 
solicited act  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry.     No  doubt,  that  appointment  met  with 
the  disapprobation  of  those  who  expressed  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  tho 
former  night;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  reminding  the  noble  lord,  that 
even  if  a  majority  of  the  House  had  pronounced  itself  adverse  to  it,  it  would  be  somo 
consolation  to  recollect  that,  I  will  not  say  the  same  majority,  but  still  a  majority, 
pronounced  itself  adverse  to  the  re-appointmont  of  Viscount  Canterbur}'  to  the  Chair. 
With  respect  to  the  observation  of  the  noble  lord,   upon  the  inconvenience  to  tho 
public  service  of  government  not  being  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  can  only  say,  that  whenever  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other 
man,  thinks  himself  able  to  form  a  government  possessing  more  of  public  confidence, 
I  submit  that  the  proper  course  will  be  for  him  to  give  notice  of  that  direct  motion. 
It  may  be  some  such  motion,  probably,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  has  inti- 
mated will  be  brought  forward,  and  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  by  the  result, 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  ])repared  to  agree  to  a  vote  which  would  be  tant- 
amount to  a  direct  address  for  removal.     Because  a  man  in  the  situation  I  hold, 
has  a  perfect  right  to  consider,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  resignation  of 
the  trust,  that  it  is  not  upon  slight  grounds,  nor  for  a  slight  disappointment  or  morti- 
fication, that  he  ought  to  feel  himself  warranted  in  retiring  from  the  king's  service. 
The  true  way  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  displace  an  administration  is,  not  by  a 
motion  which  those  who  vote  for  it  state   they  hope  will  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  government,  but  by  a  motion  that  will  distinctly  imply,  that  some  other 
government  possesses  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  House,  with  greater  ability  to 
preserve  it-  by  the  discharge  of  its  public  duties.     No  man  is  more  anxious  than  I 
am  that  that  question  shall  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  a  speedy  trial. 
Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir    Robert    Peel    begged    to    represent   to    the    House,   that   he   was   placed 
106— Vol.  III. 
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ill  a  difficult  situation  by  debates  arising  out  of  questions  put  to  members  of 
the  government.  An  hon.  member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  got  up  and 
asked  a  question,  which  he  answered,  not  expecting  a  debate ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
precluded  from  taking  any  notice  of  what  occurred.  He  would  take  advantage  of 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  thank  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  John  Hobhouse) 
at  least  for  the  fair  spirit  with  wliich  he  had  judged  of  the  course  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment— a  spirit,  let  him  add,  worthy  of  a  public  man,  and  very  different  from 
that  which  characterised  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  Supposing 
that  he  had  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  which  the  hon  baronet  had  put  to  him 
the  other  night,  that  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  to  re- 
tire, should  he  not  have  deprived  the  noble  lord  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  volun- 
tary retirement?  He  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  unjust  than  not  to  have 
given  to  the  noble  marquess  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  to  have  robbed  him  of  the  merit  of  deferring  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  John 
Hobhouse)  had  also  done  justice  to  the  government  in  another  particular,  namely, 
in  inferring  that  they  would  not  have  abandoned  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  after 
the  appointment  had  been  tendered  to,  and  accepted  by  that  noble  lord,  at  a  period 
of  great  difficulty,  and  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  government 
were  involved.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  accused  him  of  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority  of  that  House.  Now,  he  would  ask,  did  he  stand  forward  and 
declare  the  intentions  of  government  in  a  hasty  and  insulting  manner  to  the  House 
of  Commons?  A  question  having  been  put  to  him,  he  could  not  avoid  stating  the 
course  which  government  intended  to  pursue.  If  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  House 
was  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  that  was  too  important  a  question  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by 
votes,  but  by  a  discussion  springing  up  on  the  motion,  that  the  House  resolve  into  a 
committee  of  supply.  He  could  not  then  regard  what  had  occurred  as  intended 
for  a  condemnation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  but  only  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  tlie  House  with  respect  to  an  individual  appointment.  What 
steps  the  House  might  have  thought  proper  to  take  if  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
had  not  acted  as  he  had  done,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  he  had  said  before,  and 
he  now  repeated,  with  all  respect  towards  the  House,  and  with  no  wish  to  slight  its 
opinion,  that  he  never  would  have  suggested  to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  to  take 
the  course  which,  from  a  sense  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  dictates  of  his  o\jn  judg- 
ment, that  nobleman  had  adopted;  nor  would  he,  until  the  opinion  of  the  House  had 
been  expressed  in  a  regular  and  formal  manner,  have  tendered  his  advice  to  the  Crown 
to  revoke  the  appointment.  He  felt  obliged  to  the  House  for  having  allowed  him 
to  trespass  so  long  on  its  attention,  and  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  indulgence 
further  than  again  to  state,  that  he  considered  it  would  be  only  fair,  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  to  give  him  notice  of  the  day  when  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  any  motion  involving  the  existence  of  the  government.  It,  undoubtedly, 
was  hardly  fair  in  the  hon.  member  to  be  threatening  the  government  with  motions 
from  time  to  time,  asserting  that  they  would  he-brought  forward  at  an  early  period, 
and  yet  shrinking  constantly  from  naming  any  particular  day.  The  hon.  member 
for  ]Middlesex  had  already  threatened  the  government  with  a  motion  for  limiting  the 
supplies,  and  certainly  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  resign  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  voted  in  favour  of  such  a  motion;  for  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been 
such  a  demonstration  of  want  of  confidence  as  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  government  afterwards  to  remain  in  office.  Now,  he  told  the  hon.  member  for 
^liddlesex,  that  if  he  was  anxious  to  bring  forward  any  motion  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  could  not  find  a  day  for  the  purpose,  he  would  facilitate  the  hon.  member's 
views.  But  if  the  hon.  member  would  not  name  a  day  for  any  such  motion,  it  was 
hardly  fair  in  him  to  deal  out  menaces  which  he  was  prepared  to  enforce. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  being  told  that  he 
had  rejected  the  reforms  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  before  being  able  to  judge  of  them, 
but  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  time  and  hour  when  he  would  bring  forward  those 
great  measures  of  reform  which  he  had  promised. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  would  then  appear  from  the  noble  lord's  state- 
ment,  that  the  course   the   ministry  was  pursuing  was   the  right  one,  for  the 
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noble  lord  did  not  mean  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  ministry ;  the  noble  lord  was, 
in  fact,  prepared  to  give  them  confidence,  he  was  prepared  to  wait  for  their  measures. 
He  intended  to  propose  to-morrow  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  and  another  bill  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  to  promote  the  commutation  of  titlie  in  England.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  week  also  an  attomjit  would  be  made  to  settle  a  question,  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  and  recpiiriiig  immediate  attention — namely,  the  tithe  (juestion  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  he  begged  to  put  this  question  to  the  noble  lord  opposite — if,  in  conse- 
quence of  discussions  in  that  House,  and  of  votes,  excepting  the  questionable  votes 
on  the  speakership  and  on  the  address,  he  had  thrown  up  the  government,  would  not 
the  noble  lord,  with  his  present  sentimeuts,  have  turned  and  said  to  him,  "  You  are 
guilty  of  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  office ;  you  never  meant  to  remove  grievances ; 
we  never  brought  forward  a  direct  vote  of  censure — we  were  prepared  to  hear  your 
propositions,  but  you  yourself  have  shrunk  from  the  trial  ?" 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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March  17,  1835. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  motion  with  which  he  should  on  this  occasion 
conclude,  would  have  for  its  object  to  effect  the  settlement  of  a  great  and  im- 
portant question,  which  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  public,  and  which  in- 
terested a  large  portion  of  the  community.  It  was  a  question  which  had  been  for 
a  long  time  unsettled,  and  to  settle  which  various,  but  ineffectual  attempts,  had  at 
different  times  been  made ;  and,  if  it  were  once  set  at  rest  on  proper  and  satisfactory 
principles,  that  would  tend  to  promote  harmony,  peace,  and  contentment  among  those 
who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  conscientiously  dissented  from  the  principles  of  that  Church. 
The  object  of  the  motion  which  he  should  submit  to  the  House  was,  to  provide  relief 
in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  those  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  who  objected  to  having  the  ceremony  of  marriage  performed 
as  at  present  required  according  to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  no  doubt  known  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  in  the  year  1754,  an 
Act  had  passed,  26  George  II.,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Ilardwicke's 
Act,  which  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  law  of  this  country  in  respect  to  marriage. 
By  that  Act,  it  was  provided,  that  no  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed  by 
any  clergyman,  excepting  by  a  clergyman  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  according 
to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Established  Church.  The  only  exception  made  was 
in  favour  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  who  were  allowed  to  contract  marriage  according 
to  their  own  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  Dissenting  body  objected  to  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.  They  alleged  that  there  was  no  relation  in  life  which  tended  more  to 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  general  good  of  society,  than  that  of  marriage ; 
and  they  objected  to  a  law  which  rendered  that  relation  invalid,  unless  it  were  con- 
tracted according  to  rites,  and  in  conformity  to  ceremonies,  in  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  concur;  and  they,  therefore,  required  of  the  legislature  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  as  would  enable  them  to  contract  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  without 
being  compelled  to  go  through  those  forms  and  ceremonies  from  which  they  con- 
scientiously dissented.  That  was  the  objection  brought  by  the  Dissenters  to  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  if  the  scruples  of  the  Dissenters  were  really 
sincere,  that  no  one  could  deny,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the  policy,  of  aftbrding  them 
the  relief  which  they  required.  The  Church  of  England  could  have  no  object  in 
calling  upon  those  who  conscientiously  dissented  from  its  tenets  and  principles  in  all 
other  matters,  to  contract  the  ceremony  of  marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  that 
church.  Neither  had  society  any  interest  in  requiring  that  such  a  ceremony  should 
be  performed.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  as  con- 
tracted according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  a  mere  form  of  words, 
and  that  the  persons  so  contracting  marriage  were  not  called  ujjon  to  subscribe  to 
any  of  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  that  church.     The  persons  contracting  marriage 
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received,  according  to  the  rites  of  tlie  Established  Churcli,  a  solemn  benediction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  clergyman,  expressly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  religious  sanction  to  the  ceremony;  and  if  the  contracting  party  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  with  the  ceremony,  or  concur  in  that  benediction,  it  cea'^ed  to 
be  that  solemn  and  religious  ceremony  which  was  intended.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  became  necessary  to  consider  what  mode  of  relief  could  be  afforded  to 
Dissenters  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  of  all  the  plans  proposed,  there  were  only 
three  which  were  at  all  feasible,  or  by  which  the  object  the  Dissenters  had  in  view, 
could  possibly  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  suggested  as  a  remedy, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  alter  the  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the 
alteration  in  that  ceremony  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  violation  done  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who,  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  entirely  approved  of  ' 
that  ceremony.  There  was  nothing  in  that  ceremony  to  which  they  felt  the  slightest 
objection ;  on  the  contrary,  the  benediction  and  all  the  proceedings  contained  the 
essential  and  vital  principles  of  their  faith.  The  members  of  the  Clmrch  of  England, 
therefore,  had  a  fair  right  to  object  to  the  alteration  of  a  ceremony  with  which  they 
•were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  which  was  entirely  conformable  to  their  feelings  and 
doctrines,  provided  that  any  other  mode  of  satisfying  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  Church  could  be  discovered.  Besides,  the  only  object 
that  could  be  gained  by  such  an  alteration  would  be,  provided  a  concomitaut  enact- 
ment were  passed  for  the  purpose,  that  no  marriages  should  take  place,  unless  they 
were  solemnized  according  to  the  altered  form.  Because,  if  the  form  of  tlie  Church 
of  England  were  altered  in  the  first  instance,  and  parties  were  afterwards  left  to 
perform  what  rite  they  pleaded,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sanction  to  the  act  of 
marriage,  it  was  quite  clear  that  nothing  would  have  been  gained;  and, on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  made  compulsory  on  all  parties  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
according  to  the  altered  form,  he  believed  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  establish 
any  rite,  to  be  performed  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  minister  of  that  Church, 
which  would  be  satisfactory,  without  exception,  to  the  whole  Dissenting  body.  In 
fact,  there  were,  he  believed,  some  parties  who  objected  to  any  religious  ceremony  at 
all.  Others  there  were  who  did  not  object  to  the  religious  rite,  but  who  objected  to 
the  principle  of  being  compelled  to  solemnize  the  act  of  marriage  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  through  the  aid  of  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  any  attempt  to  alter  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Church  of 
England,  would  probably  be,  that  the  legislature  would  do  violence  to  ihe  consciences 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  give  no  saiisfaction  to  the 
Dissenters,  but  the  reverse,  if  tlie  House  were  to  compel  them  by  law  to  celebrate 
their  marriages  according  to  a  certain  ceremony,  let  that  ceremony  be  as  different 
as  it  might  from  the  existing  one.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  not  expedient  to 
attempt  any  alteration  of  the  religious  rite  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  view  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  Dissenters,  especially  withe  u'  knowing  whether  such  an  alter- 
ation would  meet  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  But 
even  if  the  concurrence  of  the  adherents  of  the  Church  were  obtained,  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  the  plan,  for  he  could  not  hope  to  make 
such  a  change  in  the  present  ceremony,  as  would  give  satisfaction  both  to  all 
classes  of  Dissenters,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  He,  there- 
fore, dismissed  from  his  mind  all  hope  of  settling  the  question  by  the  adoption  of 
that  plan — namely,  by  an  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  second  mode  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  give  relief  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  a  mode  which  had  been  hitherto  almost  always  tried  was,  to  make 
some  provision  by  which  Dissenters  should  be  able  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage witliin  Dissenting  chapels,  and  various  bills  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  rarliament,  since  the  year  1824,  some  of  which  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  founded  on  the  principle  of  giving  permission  to  Dissenters  to 
celebrate  their  marriage  ceremony  within  their  own  places  of  worship.  In  1824,  a 
measure  was  introduced  for  that  purpose,  but  it  provided  relief  solely  for  the  case  of 
the  Unitarians.  In  18-2.5,  another  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  same  object;  and  in 
1827,  a  measure  was  introduced  founded  on  a  different  principle.  At  length,  in 
1M.'J4,  tiic  noble  lord  opposite  proposed  his  bill,  and  tliat  was  the  last  measure  on  this 
subject  which  had  boon  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.     The  noble 
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loril's  bill  was  fouiulod  on  the  principle  of  attempting  to  give  perfect  sati.'^faction  to 
the  Dissenter,  by  perniilting  him,  under  certain  rej^ulations,  to  celebrate  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  in  his  own  J)issenting  chapel,  lie  would  jjroceed  to  describe  the 
provisions  of  that  bill.  In  devising  any  plan  for  tlie  relief  of  Dissenters,  in  respect 
to  the  celebration  of  marriages,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  three  points,  each  of 
which  was  of  essential  im])ortance.  The  first  was  the  notice  which  should  be  given 
(cither  in  the  way  of  license,  or  of  bans,  or  by  some  other  mode),  by  the  instrumentality 
of  which  the  commission  of  fraud,  and  the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages, 
might  be  prevented.  The  second  point  was  the  nature  of  the  contract  or  ceremony 
which  should  be  performed.  The  third  point  was  the  mode  of  registration.  'J'ho 
noble  lord's  bill  provided  for  these  three  separate  and  important  objects  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. — The  noble  lord  proposed  that  the  bans  for  the  mari'iage  of  a  Dis- 
senter should  be  published  in  a  church,  by  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
the  same  manner  as  bans  were  at  present  published  ;  that  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
of  the  publication  of  the  bans,  should  afterwards  be  given  by  the  minister  of  the  Church, 
and  tiiat  the  Dissenter  should  then  be  allowed  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
in  a  Dissenting  chaj)el,  duly  licensed  for  tliat  jiurpOse.  The  noble  lord's  bill  also 
enacted  that  a  license'should  be  issued  fur  the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  any  Dis- 
senting chapel,  provided  that  an  a])[)lication  for  such  license  should  be  made  by 
twenty  householders;  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  had  no  power  to  withhold  the  license, 
if  so  applied  for.  The  bans  of  marriage  having  been  previously  published  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Dissenter  was  at  liberty  to  have  his  marriage 
solemnized  in  one  of  the  licensed  chapels.  With  respect  to  registration,  the  noble 
lord's  bill  provided,  that  the  minister,  teacher,  or  preacher,  who  ofificiated  iu  the 
licensed  chapel,  should  keep  the  registry  of  marriages;  that  the  book  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  those  who  frequented  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  worship; 
and  that,  after  a  certain  period,  the  registry  should  be  transmitted  to  the  register  of 
the  diocese,  to  be  kept  by  him.  Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  bill  brought  in  by 
the  noble  lord,  unquestionably  with  the  best  intentions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  I^issenters;  but  it  was  open,  in  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  opinion  to 
objections;  and,  first  of  all,  to  this  very  powerful  objection — that  it  gave  no  satisfac- 
tion whatever  to  those  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Dis- 
senters were  displeased  with  that  bill,  were  stated  in  various  petitions  presented  to  the 
House;  and  he  would  refer  to  one  of  those  petitions,  in  which  their  objections  were 
very  briefly  but  emphatically  expressed.  The  petition  to  which  he  alluded  was  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  and  it  contained  a  solemn  and  decided 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  against  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  they  opposed  on  the  following  grounds  ; — 1,  because  they  objected  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriages  in  places  of  worship  exclusively  ;  2,  because  they  objected  to 
the  publication  of  bans  in  parish  churches,  and  to  the  granting  of  licenses  by  surro- 
gates;  and  3,  because  they  felt,  that  the  affixing  the  license  granted  for  the  solem- 
nization of  marriages  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  places  of  worship  would  give 
rise  to  feelings  which  it  would  be  better  to  av(jid  exciting.  It  would  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  very  material  objections  were  entertained  by  the  Dissenters  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  In  his  opinion,  the  third  objection  was  one  of 
minor  importance;  but  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  put  forward  by  the 
Dissenters  themselves.  Besides  these  objections  there  were  others  which  he  thought 
might  be  urged  to  the  noble  lord's  bill  on  general  grounds.  The  noble  lord  pro- 
posed to  permit  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  solemnized  in  any  place  licensed  for 
that  ])urpose  on  the  application  of  twenty  resident  householders.  Now,  he  was 
sure  that,  however  they  might  dilfer  on  matters  of  religion,  they  would  be  all  of  one 
opinion,  as  to  tlie  extreme  importance  to  society  of  taking  effectual  precautions 
against  fraud,  and  the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages.  In  his  ojiinion  the  Dis- 
senters were  equally  interested  with  the  rest  of  the  conmuniity  in  the  adoption  of 
these  jirecautions,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  their  own  families,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  interests  of  society.  And  he  thought  that,  as  such  jjrecautions  were  in  a 
great  measure  effectual  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  establishment,  he  was  not 
going  too  far  in  saying,  that  mend)ers  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  nuist  be  peculiarly 
anxious  to  have  similar  ])recautions  adopted  in  respect  to  themselves.  Unless 
cti'ectual  precautious  were  taken  in  thcircase,  the  Dissenters,  and  particularly  the  female 
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members  of  their  families,  would  be  subject  to  be  practised  upon  by  imposition  and 
unfair  artifice.  It  was  quite  clear  that  society  in  general  was  interested  in  taking 
effectual  precautions  against  the  commission  of  frauds  in  this  matter.  In  making  new 
regulations,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  regulations 
already  existing,  but  also  the  means  which  might  be  afforded,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  the  law  for  the  commission  of  fraud.  It  was  well  known,  that  the 
law  placed  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  registration  of  Dissenting  chapels  ; 
the  law  imposed  no  test  by  which  the  character  of  Dissenting  chapels  could  be 
known.  Any  parties  wishing  to  register  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship, 
had  only  to  apply  in  proper  form,  and  on  the  payment  of  half-a-crown  the  registra- 
tion was  effected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  place  then  became  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  a  place  of  religious  worship.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
place  registered  should  be  a  separate  building ;  and  he  apprehended,  that  if  applica- 
tion were  made  for  the  licensing  of  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  the 
license  must  immediately  follow  on  the  payment  of  2*.  6^?.  If  the  noble  lord's  bill, 
then,  had  passed  into  a  law,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  parties,  on  their  applica- 
tion, though  it  might  not  be  a  bond  fide  application,  to  get  a  room  licensed  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship  in  the  first  instance;  and  afterwards,  if  twenty  persons  had 
made  application  that  that  room  should  be  licensed  for  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riages, there  would  have  been  no  authority  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a  license  for  that 
purpose.  Where  so  general  and  promiscuous  a  license  was  given  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  great  apprehension  would  necessarily  be  felt, 
that  those  frauds  and  evasions  of  the  law,  against  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  guard, 
would  take  place.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  permit  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  be 
performed  by  any  teacher  or  preacher.  Now,  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  some 
Dissenting  communities  there  were  preachers  with  a  fixed  and  stationary  character, 
fully  recognised  as  ministers  of  settled  congregations ;  but  there  were  also  some 
ministers  who  had  no  such  fixed  or  stationary  character,  and  who  belonged  to  various 
congregations.  The  noble  lord's  bill,  however,  would  have  givfen  authority  to  the 
latter  description  of  preachers  to  celebrate  marriages.  It  therefore  appeared  to  hira 
most  desirable,  in  giving  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  that  the  House  should  proceed  on 
a  principle  which  would  apply  equally  well  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  Dissenters. 
With  respect  to  registration,  the  noble  lord's  bill  provided,  that  the  registries  should 
be  kept  by  the  minister,  teacher,  or  preacher,  that  they  should  not  only  be  in  his 
handwriting,  but  also  in  his  custody.  Now,  if  this  regulation  were  applied  indis- 
criminately to  alldescriptions  of  preachers — both  to  those  who  had  afixed  and  stationary 
character,  and  to  those  who  had  no  settled  character — and  they  were  invested  with  the 
important  duty  not  only  of  making  the  registries,  but  also  of  keeping  them  in  their 
custody,  it  was  quite  clear  that  sufficient  precautions  would  not  have  been  taken 
against  the  evasion  of  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  But  as  the  noble  lord's  object 
was  to  give  relief  to  the  Dissenting  body,  it  was  the  less  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  since  it  had  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  Dissenters. 
It  was  quite  clear,  that  the  great  object  which  the  noble  lord  had  in  view,  had  not 
been  gained  by  the  introduction  of  that  measure.  He  had  already  alluded  to  two 
modes  by  which  it  might  be  supposed,  on  a  first  impression,  that  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  Dissenters: — 1st,  to  an  alteration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  he  set  aside  as  an  ineffectual  mode ;  and  2dly,  to  the  • 
mode  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  which  continued  the  publication  of  the  bans  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  which  permitted  the  marriage  of  Dis- 
senters to  be  solemnized  by  the  ministers  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  second  mode  not  having  given  satisfaction  to  the  Dissenters,  it  therefore 
remained  to  be  considered  by  what  mode  satisfaction  could  be  given  to  that  body, 
consistently  with  a  principle  which  would  admit  of  universal  application  without 
inconvenience  or  mischief.  He  would  now,  after  much  consideration  of  the  noble 
lord's  bill,  which  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  not  only  to  the  Dissenters,  but  also  to 
many  members  of  the  Established  Church  (for  they  had  objected  to  be  made  the  in- 
struments of  performing  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  the  publication  of  the  bans,  in 
respect  to  a  rite  which  it  was  proposed  should  cease  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  religious 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England) — he  would  now,  he  repeated,  proceed  to  state  to 
the  House  the  principles  on  which  he  proposed  to  found  a  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
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giving  relief  to  the  Dissenters.  It  appeared  to  him  that  by  far  the  most  efficient 
and  least  objectionable  mode  of  givinj^  that  relief  was  to  i)ropose  two  ceremonies,  one 
a  civil  ceremony,  and  the  other  a  religious  ceremony ;  taking  care  to  encom'age,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  religious  ceremony,  i)ut  not  imposing  it  as  an  absolute  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  lie  would  make  tiie  civil  ceremony  an 
indispensable  preliminary  of  marriage.  That  was  the  security  which  he  would  re- 
quire on  the  [)art  of  society.  He  would  fain  hope,  however,  that  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  would  not,  in  consequence,  be  divested  of  its  religious  character;  he 
believed  that  it  would  not.  lie  believed,  that  so  much  importance  was  attached  to 
the  religious  rite  by  the  Dissenting  body,  that  they  would  in  almost  all  cases  super- 
add the  religious  to  the  civil  ceremony  ;  and  lie  doubted  not,  that  the  religious  sanction 
so  superadded,  would  be  more  efficient  as  a  sanction  if  left  to  be  imposed  by  tlio 
j)arties  themselves,  according  to  such  forms  as  were  most  acceptable  to  them,  than 
if  prescribed  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  ceremony  by  the  legislature.  Every  one  must 
desire  to  see  the  religious  sanction  possess  a  solemn  and  binding  character;  but  was 
it  probable  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  solemnity,  or  be  of  a  binding  nature,  if  it 
were  not  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  conscientious  feelings  of  the  })arties  on  whom 
it  was  imposed;  but  if  it  were,  on  the  contrary,  prescribed  and  determined  by  law, 
to  which  they  would  be  comi)elled  to  submit  ?  lie  repeated,  that  he  would  encourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  religious  ceremony,  but  he  would  not  exact  its  performance 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of  marriage.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  legislature  to  impose  one  fixed  form  of  religious  ceremony;  it 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  different  opinions  of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters. 
The  religious  ceremony  that  would  ^uit  the  Unitarians,  would  not  suit  the  Indepen- 
dents, or  the  Baptists.  But  it  appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  legislature  were  to  leave 
the  Dissenting  bodies  to  superadd  to  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  such  religious 
observances  as  were  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  opinions,  nothing  of  the  value 
of  a  religious  sanction  would  thereby  be  lost.  In  acting  on  this  principle  he  was 
acting  in  precise  conformity  with  the  principle  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1827,  and  which  proceeded  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  third 
reading,  and  which  was  then  only  postponed  on  account  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  session.  The  bill,  which  related  to  Unitarians,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  VV.  Smith, 
and  the  House  would  see  from  a  de.scription  of  its  provisions,  that  it  directly  recog- 
nised the  principle  on  which  he  now  proposed  to  proceed.  The  bill  provided,  that 
"■  the  bans  were  to  be  published  in  Church.  Where  both  parties  were  Unitarians, 
a  certificate  of  the  publication  was  to  be  given  by  the  clergyman,  on  payment  of  the 
usual  fee.  On  })resentation  of  that  certificate  to  a  magistrate,  the  magistrate  might 
marry  the  parties.  The  parties  were  required  to  make  a  declaration,  that  they 
were  both  Unitarians.  Magistrates  marrying  the  parties  were  required  to  give 
certificates  of  marriage,  such  certificates  to  be  deposited  in  the  parish  chest,  and 
marriages  to  be  entered  on  the  parish  registry."  Before  he  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation "of  the  particular  details  of  the  measure  be  proposed  to  introduce,  he  wished 
to  show  the  House  that  the  princii)le  on  which  it  was  founded  was  recognised  by 
the  law  of  England  previous  to  the  marriage  act  of  1754.  He  api)reheuded  that 
the  law  of  England  recognised  marriage  as  a  civil  contract ;  and  that  it  did  not 
require,  as  an  essential  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of  that  contract, 
the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony.  In  the  famous  case  of  "  Dalrymplc  v. 
Dalrymi)le,"  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  W.  Scott,  laid  down  that  principle,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,  he  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Holt,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  the  following  terms: — "  It  was  said  by  Lord  Holt,  and  agreed  to  by  tlio 
-whole  court,  tliat  if  a  contract  be  pe?-  verba  dc  pra'scJifi,  it  amounts  to  an  actual 
marriage,  which  the  very  party  tliemselves  cannot  dissolve  by  release,  or  other  mutual 
agreement,  for  it  is  as  much  a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  it  had  been  injacie 
ecdesiie."'  In  Wigmore's  ease  the  samj  Judge  said,  "  that  a  contract  per  verba  de 
prtrseriti  is  a  marriage,  so  is  a  contract  per  verba  de  futiiro  ;  if  the  contract  be 
executed,  and  the  man  take  her,  it  is  a  marriage;  and  they  cannot  be  punished 
for  fornication."  Lord  Stowell  stated,  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  law,  "  the  stream  ran  uniformly  in  the  same  course,"  and  ho 
referred  to  the  case  of  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  brouglit 
in  the  year  173-2,  before  the  court  of  delegates.     In  that  case  it  appeared  that  the 
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engagement  to  marry  was  made  in  tlie  following  terms :— "  We  swear  to  marry  one 
another,"  and  it  was  held  that  each  party  was  bound  by  that  declaration.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  court,  composed  of  a  full 
commission,  paid  no  regard  to  the  objection,  and  found  for  the  marriage,  and,  on 
application  for  a  commission  of  review,  founded  upon  new  matter  alleged,  was  re- 
fused by  the  chancellor."  Lord  Stowell  next  observed,  that  things  continued  on  this 
footing  till  the  marriage  act  of  17.14,  which  was  not  intended  to  give  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  a  religious  sanction,  as  a  religious  sanction ;  but  was  only  intended  as  a 
precaution  against  fraud  and  clandestine  marriage.  In  making,  therefore,  the  civil 
contract  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of  marriages,  and  leaving  parties 
to  superadd  the  religious  sanction,  he  was  acting  in  conformity,  not  only  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill  of  1827,  but  with  what  was  the  principle  of  the  law  of  England 
previous  to  the  marriage  act  of  1754  ;  and  he  thought  he  was  only  acting  in  confor- 
mity with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense  in  not  prescribing  any  precise  religious 
ceremony,  but  in  leaving  the  parties  interested  to  fix  for  themselves  such  religious 
sanction  as  was  best  suited  to  their  religious  opinions.  The  princiyjle  of  his  bill  was 
also  recognised  by  the  existing  law,  because  the  marriage  act  of  1754  did  not  impose 
the  religious  ceremony  as  an  indispensable  condition  in  all  cases,  for  that  act  expressly 
provided  that  its  enactments  should  not  extend  to  the  cases  of  Jews  and  Quakers. 
He  knew  that  ingenious  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriages 
of  Jews  and  Quakers;  but  he  apprehended,  that  no  man  could  doubt  that  the  whole 
course  of  law  established  this  position— that  the  marriages  of  Jews  and  Quakers  were 
valid  as  far  as  regarded  the  legitimacy  of  the  offspring,  and  the  transmission  of 
property.  But  in  some  of  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  marriages  could  be 
performed  without  the  intervention  of  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
Ireland,  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  marriages  ;  neither  was  it  necessary  in  India.  There  were  others  in 
that  House  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  himself,  but  he  believed  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law  in  India,  a  marriage  performed  either  by  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  by  a  R/jman  Catholic  priest,  was  valid;  while  a  marriage 
performed  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  not  valid. 

Dr.  Lushington  stated,  that  an  act  had  been  passed  to  legalize  marriages  performed 
in  India  by  Presbyterian  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  He  might  extend  his 
former  remarks  to  the  state  of  the  marriage  law  in  Newfoundland ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  the  whole  state  of  the  marriage  act  required 
review  and  revision.  In  some  of  our  dependencies,  and  even  in  this  empire,  it  was 
far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proposed  to  proceed,  he  would  now  proceed  to  explain  the  enact- 
ments which  his  bill  would  include.  It  would  be  recollected  that  the  Dissenters 
had  objected  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  because  it  required  the  publication 
of  bans  in  churches  by  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  The  present  method 
of  notifying  the  intentions  of  Dissenters  to  contract  a  marriage  with  one  of  their 
own  community  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  but  if  he  could 
devise  any  other  mode  by  which  effectual  notice  could  be  given,  which  should  relieve 
the  Dissenter  from  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  if  he  could  introduce  some  simple  form  of  notice,  by  which  the  conscientious 
feelings  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  would  be  spared  the  pain  of  assisting  in  a 
ceremony  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  establishment,  he 
thought  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  would  be  effectually  answered.  In  some  cases, 
also,  it  would  occur  that  an  individual  might  assent  to  the  civil  contract,  but  might 
not  wish  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony.  Now, 
his  bill  would  do  a  good  deal  to  effect  these  objects.  The  form  he  intended  to  propose 
would  be  very  simple,  and  if,  when  he  iiad  laid  his  views  on  this  question  before  the 
House,  this  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  why,  then,  let  the  Dissenters  join  with  him 
in  framing  one  which  would  answer  the  ends  better.  If  there  were  two  parties  who 
)iad  an  objection  to  the  form  of  marriage  as  solemnized  by  the  Church  of  England, 
they  would  have  within  their  power  the  remedy  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill 
to  secure  to  them.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  make  this  enactment  compulsory  on  all 
who  conscientiously  differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     He  did  hope  that 
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the  iii)|)t'iliiuent  of  pride  being  removed,  when  it  was  no  longer  abscilutely  necessary 
lor  tlie  Dissenter  to  bo  married  according  to  the  forms  and  establishment  to  whose 
doctrines  he  could  not  subscribe,  he  would,  in  many  instances,  not  avail  himseli  of 
the  kind  of  relief  projiosed  by  the  bill.  He  would  give  the  Dissenter  every  facility 
of  being  married  elsewhere,  if  he  preferred  it,  but  he  ho])ed  that  the  Dissenter 
would  be  induced,  unless  there  was  some  serious  objection  in  his  mind  to  the  form 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  as  performed  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  conform  to 
that  ceremony.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  repudiate  and 
reject  the  Dissenter  from  joining  in  the  performance  of  the  common  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  establishment,  if  he  thought  projjer  to  do  so ;  but,  on  tha 
otlier  hand,  if  he  objected  to  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  bill  would  give 
him  a  full  and  satisfactory  remedy.  lie  proposed,  that  a  civil  ceremony  only 
should  be  jjerformed  between  parties  who  objected  to  the  marriage  rite  of  the  church  ; 
and  to  render  them  com])etent  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  it  would  bo 
necessary  that  one  or  both  of  them  should  have  resided  at  least  seven  days  previous 
in  a  certain  hundred,  before  the  magistrate  of  which  the  proceedings  were  to  take 
j)lace.  The  parties  would  have  to  give  notice  to  the  magistrate  of  the  hundred, 
who  would  preside  at  the  performance  of  what  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
would  call  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage — namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
contract  between  the  parties.  Each  would  have,  on  the  ratification  of  the  contract, 
to  give  a  written  certificate,  stating  that  he  or  she  acknowledged  the  contract  to  bo 
binding.  The  form  would  be  found  in  the  schedule  of  the  bill,  which  he  ])roposed 
to  lay  on  the  table,  and  was  of  the  most  simple  kind.  Each  party  would  then  sign 
a  form,  acknowledging  the  other  as  standing  in  the  relationship  of  husband  or  wife. 
The  written  acknowledgment,  or  com[)letion  of  the  ceremony,  before  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, was  not  to  take  place  till  after  a  period  of  fourteen  days  subsequent  to 
giving  the  notice,  and  must  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  period,  lie  pre- 
ferred the  proceedings  before  a  single  magistrate,  although  he  was  aware  that  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  security  would  be  greater  if  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  several ;  but,  when  he  recollected  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
character  of  those  Avho  generally  attended  at  the  petty  sessions,  he  w  as  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  parties  about  to  enter  into  the  strict  relationship  consequent 
on  the  contract,  if  he  enabled  them  to  enter  into  it  before  a  single  magistrate.  He 
was  sure  that  the  grace  and  value  of  the  gift  would  be  diminished,  if  they  made  it 
reeiuisite  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  before  a  number  of  magistrates.  He 
had  now  mentioned  the  nature  of  the  relief  which  he  intended  to  propose,  and  tho 
nature  of  the  civil  contract  he  wished  to  recommend  for  those  who  objected  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  in  the  Church.  At  present  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  decla- 
ration previous  to  procuring  a  marriage  license.  He  intended  to  propose,  that  a  similar 
declaration  should  be  made  before  the  magistrate,  on  entering  upon  the  civil  contract ; 
and  the  same  oath,  as  on  obtaining  a  license,  would  be  administered,  namely — that  tho 
parties  were  above  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  that  the  contract  was  with  the  consent  of  tho 
parents  or  guardians:  and  that  neither  of  them  were  aware  of  any  legal  impediment 
to  the  marriage.  It  might  be  said,  that  a  door  would  be  open  to  clandestine  marriages 
by  the  non-publication  of  bans.  At  present,  however,  nothing  was  so  delusive  as 
tlie  publication  of  bans;  such  a  comi)lete  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society  since  they  were  adopted,  that  they  gave  no  security  for  the  object  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  he  was  convinced  that  most  of  the  illegal  or  clandestine  marriages 
that  took  place,  were  those  where  bans  had  been  j)ublished.  In  many  pojjulous 
])laces,  parties  might  have  ];:ms  published,  and  their  names  escape  observation.  Under 
the  system  which  he  proi)oseil,  there  wotdd  be  no  greater  temptation  to  illegal  mar- 
riages than  there  was  at  present.  If  the  notice  were  incomiilete,  of  course  the 
magistrate  would  not  sutler  the  contract  to  be  completed.  Where  there  were  no 
religious  scrujiles,  it  was  not  intended  to  alter  the  present  form  ;  but  all  that  he  had 
in  view  was,  to  relieve  those  who  entertained  objection  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
being  performed  in  the  Ciiureh  by  the  clergvman.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
securities  he  had  taken  were  quite  as  valid  as  those  which  existed  on  applying  for  a 
license.  He  was  convinced  that  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  take  superfiuous  securities, 
he  would  only  diminish  the  value  of  the  relief  which  he  was  anxious  to  afford.  Ho 
should  previously  have  stated  that  he  also  proposed,  that  the  magistrate  before  whom 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  contract  was  made,  should  take  two  or  three  copies  of  the 
form,  which  were  to  be  signed  by  the  parties,  which  would  be  the  best  evidence  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  contract,  and  that  one  of  these  copies  should  be  sent  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  the  register  of  the  civil  contract 
of  marriage.  The  Dissenters  would  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  minister, 
but  the  magistrate  would  transmit  to  him  one  of  the  copies  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
parties  had  entered  into  contract.  It  had  been  said,  that  they  ought  not  to  call  upon 
clergymen  to  enter  the  names  of  the  parties  in  the  register,  when  the  ceremony  was 
not  performed  by  themselves,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  would 
not  object  to  become  registrars.  Whatever  register,  however,  was  adopted,  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should,  if  possible,  make  it  a  common  register,  and  not  make 
distinctions.  His  own  earnest  wish  was  to  leave  this  register,  under  the  present  state 
of  things,  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish,  being  convinced  that  they  would 
be  less  liable  to  inaccuracies  than  any  other  parties  that  could  be  chosen.  He  was 
aware,  that  there  were  some  points  that  he  might  have  passed  over,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  excuse  him  when  they  considered  the  number  of  matters  he 
had  had  to  consider  during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  It  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  give  several  important  matters  the  attention  which  he  wished.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  been  unable  to  give  the  consideration  he  desired  to  some  measure  for 
a  general  civil  registration.  If  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  new  registration  on  a 
general  principle  immediately,  he  thought  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  form  of  register  which  they  had.  By  the  mode  which  he 
proposed,  they  would  have  a  civil  registry  in  one  place,  and  a  religious  one  in  another. 
With  respect  to  the  claims  for  compensation,  and  the  fees  to  tiie  clergyman,  for  the 
simple  registration,  he  had  little  to  say.  He  believed,  that  when  those  matters  which 
affected  the  scruples  of  Dissenters,  were  removed,  that  there  would  be  less  objection 
than  at  present,  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  the  Church,  and  still  less  to 
the  payment  of  fees.  He  intended  to  propose  that  the  whole  amount  of  fees  pay- 
able in  the  civil  contract  of  marriage,  should  not  be  more  than  seven  shillings. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  payment  for  a  license  in  this  case  any  more  than 
at  present,  when  bans  were  published.  Out  of  this  fee  of  seven  shillings,  he  pro- 
posed that  five  shillings  should  go  to  the  parish  officer  or  clergyman,  who  kept  the 
register;  by  this  means,  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  whole  expense  of  a  mar- 
riage would  be  less  than  it  was  at  present.  He  assuredly  felt  much  obliged  to  the 
House  for  the  attention  and  kindness  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him  on  a  matter 
on  which  he  was  much  less  informed  than  those  who  had  made  the  law  their  imme- 
diate study.  He  had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to  enter  upon  technical  refine- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  had  endeavoured,  as  shortly  and  simply  as  possible,  to 
explain  the  enactment,  which  he  trusted  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  con- 
scientious objections  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  the  ministers  of  the  church  from  the  publication  of  bans  between 
parties  who  object  to  his  performing  the  ceremony.  If  he  succeeded  in  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  he  should  rejoice  at  removing  one  of  those  causes  which  had  tended 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  from 
its  ministers,  much  more  than  any  thing  connected  with  the  ceremony  could 
compensate  to  them.  In  conclusion,  he  did  not  propose  the  slightest  change  in  the 
present  law  of  marriage  with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  establishment ;  but  with 
them  the  civil  contract  would  still  be  subject  to  the  religious  sanction.  He  was  sure 
that  no  one  would  object  to  the  claim  he  put  in  for  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, of  the  continuance  of  that  law  which  best  suited  their  habits  and  feelings,  and 
which  superadded  the  religious  sanction  to  tlie  civil  contract.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriage. 

Dr.  Lushinglon  wished  to  understand  whether,  when  two  persons  were  married  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  bill,  questions  as  to  their  belonging  to  any  sect  of  Dis- 
senters, were  to  be  put  to  them  before,  or  subsequently  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  party  ran  thus: — 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  that  I  have  lived  in  the  parish  fur  so  many  days;  that  I  am  so  many 
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years  old,  a  bachelor  or  widower  (as  the  case  might  be),  and  that  I  know  of  no  other 
impediment,  kindred,  or  alliance,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  this  engagement." 

An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  several  members  took  part,  towards  the 
close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  only  object  in  rising  was  to  notice  briefly  the 
few  observations  which  had  been  made  iu  reference  to  the  intended  bill,  lest 
they  might  have  the  effect  of  prejudicing  it,  cither  with  hon.  members  or  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Dissentei-s.  He  never  felt  more  satisfied  of  any  thing  than  that 
he  could  succeed  in  convincing  any  reasonable  body  of  Dissenters  that  the  tendency 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  to  establish  any  invidious  distinctions — that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  could  prove  in  the  least  objectionable  to  DLssenters,  ex- 
cepting that  which  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  inseparable  from  dissent.  From 
the  fair  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  whole  proposition  had  been  met,  he  felt  ho 
had  little  more  to  do  than  express  his  confident  hope,  tbat  practical  grievance  was 
about  to  be  met  by  a  practical  and  effectual  remedy.  There  were  objections,  he  was 
aware,  to  almost  any  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  had  attempted  to  meet  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  not  shock  the  feelings  of  either  party.  His  impression  was, 
that  if  members  of  the  establishment  were  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  in  that  House  might 
saj',  "  put  the  law  on  another  footing — put  it  on  a  civil  footing."  But  for  his  own 
part  he  could  say  that  he  never  had  heard  from  anybody  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  or  from  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  bodies  of  Dissenters,  a  desire  to 
dispense  with  the  religious  solemnity.  If  he  were  to  be  required  to  declare  that  this 
solemnity  should  or  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  certainly  did  think  it  would  savour  of  that  intolerance  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Dissenter;  for  it  would  seem  that  that  Dissenter  not  only  looked  for 
relief  for  himself,  but  expected  that  the  government  should  make  an  alteration  in 
the  ceremonies  of  others,  and  accommodate  them  to  the  relief  granted  to  him.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that,  so  far  from  having  a  wish  to  put  the 
Dissenters  on  a  different  footing,  his  anxiety  was,  if  possible,  to  have  made  the 
ceremony  a  religious  one.  But  he  found  that  there  were  great  difhculties  in  the  way 
of  this  arrangemefit.  If  all  classes  of  Dissenters  entertained  the  same  feelings  and 
opinions  on  the  subject,  the  settlement  would  have  been  extremely  easy ;  but  was 
tins  the  case  ?  And,  therefore,  was  he  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  rule  of  proceeding. 
No  degradation  was  ever  contemplated  by  liim  in  the  arrangement.  Those  of  the 
establishment  conformed  to  certain  principles  and  rules — to  a  prescribed  form  of 
religious  worship;  it  was  consequently  easy  to  deal  with  them.  If  there  were  only 
one  class  and  form  of  dissent,  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  deal  with  the  body  of  Dis- 
senters, and  far  more  agreeable  to  him  to  propose  a  religious  rather  than  a  civil 
ceremony.  But  hon.  gentlemen  should  consider  that  he  was  not  placed  under  these 
favourable  circumstances.  He  had  to  legislate  for  a  great  number  of  different  sects, 
possessing  different  principles,  and  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  prescribe  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  ceremony  which  could  possibly  be  acceptable  to  all  these 
various  classes  of  religionists.  Some  sects  of  Dissenters  were  not  in  the  i)ractice  of 
using  in  their  marriages  any  religious  ceremonies  at  all — the  quakers,  for  example. 
And  he  believed  there  were  other  classes  of  Dissenters,  who  were  equally  indifferent 
to  a  religious  ceremony.  Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  would  it  not,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  have  been  the  strongest  proof  of  intolerance,  on 
his  part,  if  he  had  attempted  to  prescribe  and  enforce  one  religious  ceremony  for  all 
these  different  classes  ?  How  was  it  possible,  he  asked,  that  he  could  embody  in  one 
act,  an  arrangement  to  which  all  could  agree  ?  While,  therefore,  he  claimed  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  the  right  of  persisting  in  their  ceremony,  he 
woidd  not,  although  he  might  succeed  in  pleasing  one  or  two  classes  of  Dissenters, 
attempt  to  prescribe  a  religious  discipline  respecting  the  matrimonial  contracts  of 
the  multitudinous  sections  of  those  differing  from  the  Established  Church,  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  degrees.  He  denied  that  any  slight  was  intended,  or  could  reason- 
ably be  presumed  to  be  imputed,  to  the  several  denominations  of  Dissenting  ministers, 
because  he  did  not  declare  them  to  be,  one  and  all,  fit  and  proper  persons  to  solem- 
nize, and  give  a  legal  sanction  to,  the  matrimonial  rite.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  anybody  who  had  such  a  vocation,  to  preach  and  to  teach ;  but  he  doubted 
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whether  he  could  be  held  justifiable,  even  by  the  Dissenters  themselves,  in  permitting 
a  civil  act  of  f^reat  importance— a  contract  of  the  most  solemn  nature — to  be  per- 
fected by  everybody  and  anybody,  who  might  happen  to  have  a  congregation  who 
were  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  acknowledge  his  ministry.     Although  he  had 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  form  which  might  be  adopted,  he  had  a  right 
to  ascertain  that  the  civil  contract  had  been  duly  made.       He  believed,  that  the 
learned  and  intelligent  class  of  Dissenting  ministers  would  feel  themselves  degraded, 
by  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  every  illiterate  parson,  who  might  fancy 
himself  inspired  upon  a  particular  occasion,  and  consequently  competent  to  perform 
a  religious  ceremony,  to  teach  and  to  preach,  and  to  go  through  all  the  other  functions 
of  the  Christian  ministry.     Hon.  gentlemen  who  wished  to  have  this  conclusive 
right  of  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  conveyed  to  the  Dissenting  ministers, 
should  show  that  it  was  safe  to  confide  it  to  every  man,  who  might  claim  and  exercise 
the  right  of  a  preacher :  if  they  did  not  do  this,  they  would  fall  short  in  their  argu- 
ment, for  how  could  the  distinction  be  drawn  between  the  teacher  of  one  sect,  how- 
ever large,  and  of  another,  however  small,  of  Dissenters?     Therefore  it  was  that  he 
fell  back  upon  the  method  which  was  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  general 
body  of  Dissenters,  namelj^  that  of  encouraging  the  religious  ceremony,  and  securing 
the  accomplishment  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil  contract.     He  trusted  that 
the  Dissenters  would  be  convinced,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  intention,  on  his 
part,  to  inflict  any  hai-dship  or  degradation  upon  them.     Indeed  it  Avould  appear, 
the  hon.  gentlemen  had  exercised  some  ingenuity  in  their  opposition  to  the  measure. 
It  had  been  formerly  contended  that  Dissenting  parties  would  not  be  satisfied,  so 
long  as  they  were  compelled  to  go  before  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  : 
well,  this  was  to  be  no  longer  necessary!  But,  surely,  the  fathers  of  families  would 
require  some  security  for  the  binding  nature  of  the  contract  in  which  young  females 
were  to  be  engaged.     Therefore,  he  said,  to  avoid  any  collusion  between  the  person 
who  might  fancy  himself  inspired  to  act  as  a  minister,  and  either  of  the  parties — • 
to  avoid  the  many  obvious  calamities  which  might  ensue,  he  said  to  the  Dissenters 
— go  before  the  magistrate,  the  only  civil  functionary  he  had  at  their  service.     Men 
might  object  to  the  constitution  of  the  magistracy,  and  so  forth,  but  was  he  to  wait 
until  the  magistracy  were  reformed  ?     Was  he,  until  then,  to  delay  the  relief  to  the 
Dissenters  which  they  so  anxiously  desired  ?      He  left,  too,  from  a  regard  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  females,  the  privilege  of  going  before  any  magistrate  they  might 
choose,  lay  or  clerical.     This  he  had  done,  instead  of  rendering  it  imperative  upon 
them  to  appear  at  quarter  sessions,  or  even  appearing  before  more  than  a  single 
magisti-ate.     He  might  have  erred,  but  it  certainly  was  from  no  unkindly  feeling 
towards  the  Dissenters.     Next,  as  to  what  had  been  urged  respecting  the  system  of 
registration,  he  might  have  conceived  that  there  might  be  some  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  clergymen.     He  could  not  conceive  any  upon  that  of  the  Dissenter.      It  was 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  registration  which  now  existed — he  did  not  say  that  it 
might  not  be  amended — he  did  not  say  that  he  should  be  averse  to  its  amendment, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  take  it  as  it  stood.     Besides,  it  was  that  which  was  in  use  for 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church.     He  did  not  ask  the  Dissenter  to  go  before 
the  clergyman,  but  only  before  the  magistrate,  who  would  transmit  to  the  magistrate 
the  certificate.     Then,  as  to  the  amount  of  fees,  he  had  to  state,  that  in  Mr.  Smith's, 
and  in  Lord  John  Russell's  bill,  and  in  every  other  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters, 
the  rights  of  the  clergyman  had  been  respected.     His  object  had  been  to  bring  in 
the  bill  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.     He  had  desired  less  to  make  any  thing  like  a  speech 
in  reply,  than  to  set  aside  statements,  which  might  have  the  etfect  of  exciting  pre- 
judices which  were  perfectly  unfounded. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


POOR  LAWS  FOR  IRELAND. 
March  19,  1835. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  a  provision 
should,  without  delay,  be  made   by  assessment  upon  pro})erty  in  Ireland,  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  poor  in  that  kingdom." 
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Sir  Robert  Peicl  sii'ul,  that  in  consistency  witli  the  views  entertained  by  tho 
lion,  gentiemiin  wiio  had  just  sat  down,  he  ought  to  have  abstained  from  entering 
into  the  details  whieli  he  had  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  flie  House,  becauso 
in  the  greater  [)art  of  his  sjieech  he  had  spolcen  against  the  principle  altogether 
of  a  system  of  poor-laws.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  industrious  poor  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  exertions,  inasmuch  as  that 
course  atlurded  much  greater  security  for  tlieir  industry  and  good  conduct,  than 
would  exist  if  poor-laws  were  provided:  but  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  declared 
that  some  ([ualilication  was  necessary  of  that  broad  principle.  'Die  hon.  gentleman 
admitted  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  principle  he  had  laid  down  ought  to 
be  departed  from,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide,  at  the  public  charge,  temporary 
relief.  Now,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  laying  down  a  general  principle,  to  make  so 
wide  a  qualilication  as  that,  he  begged  to  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  expedient, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  affirm  a  resolution  of  the  nature  of  the  one  that 
had  been  moved?  The  question  never  would  be  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
shape  which  tiie  hon.  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  referred  imagined,  viz.  —  whether 
the  poor-laws  of  England,  with  the  whole  mass  of  abuse  that  had  accumulated  round 
them,  should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  Every  one  would  be  prepared  at  once  to  negative 
such  a  proposition.  But  the  real  question  was,  could  they  apply  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  to  Ireland,  and  could  they  accompany  that  principle 
with  a  practical  provision  to  secure  against  its  abuse?  That  was  a  question  to 
be  hereafter  discussed  ;  and  he  must  express  his  hope,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  O'Brien)  did  not  mean  to  force  them  to  the  negation  of  that  proposi- 
tion. Had  not  the  hon.  gentleman  better  withdraw  his  resolution,  than  oblige  the 
House  to  take  a  course  which  might  imply  a  negative  of  his  proposition?  He  thought 
it  impossible  for  the  House  to  consent  to  affirm  that  proposition.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man asked  the  House,  in  the  present  stq,te  of  the  question,  to  affirm  that  it  was  expe- 
dient, without  delay,  to  make,  by  an  assessment  on  property  in  Ireland,  a  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  infirm  pooi^  of  Ireland.  If  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  withdraw  his  motion,  he  should  think  himself 
called  on  to  move  as  an  amendment  a  resolution,  that  leave  be  given  to  the  member 
for  Limerick  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  suljject.  Such  a  motion  was  not  usual;  but 
he  certainly  should  have  moved  an  amendment  to  that  eti'ect,  and  asked  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  bring  in  a  bill  embodying  his  own  conception  of  what  the  details  ought 
to  be.  Because,  if  it  were  right  that  without  delay  they  should  make  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  be  pre|)ared  to  follow  up  his  resolution 
with  a  practical  measure,  and  let  the  House  see  the  provisions  by  which  he  proposed 
to  execute  his  resolution.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  it  should  be  by  an  assess- 
ment on  property  in  Ireland.  Did  he  mean  real  property,  and  personal  property 
also  ?  Did  he  mean  a  parochial  assessment,  and  that  the  relief  should  be  distributed 
by  commissioners,  or  by  parochial  authority,  or  by  some  authority  in  districts  which 
he  would  point  out?  These  were  matters  of  importance,  with  respect  to  which  the 
House  ought  to  have  some  intimation  of  the  views  of  the  mover,  before  the  hon. 
gentleman  asked  them  to  affirm  his  resolution.  He  should  be  sorry  to  take  a  course 
that  might  appear  to  be  either  adverse  to  the  principle  or  to  giving  a  fair  consider- 
ation to  the  subject.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor)  who  he 
certainly  thought  had  been  watching  with  a  sort  of  parental  anxiety  over  the  fate  of 
this  motion — an  anxiety  of  which  ftu'ther  evidence  was  afforded  by  the  warmth  of 
the  speech  he  mad(? — had  represented  that  when  the  proposal  was  made  by  Lord 
Althorp  to  appoint  the  conmiission,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  recommended  that  the 
commission  should  be  extended  to  every  country  in  Europe.  Such  was  not  the 
fact.  It  was,  however,  at  his  instance  that  the  commission  was  ai)pointed  for 
Ireland.  He  had  observed,  that  there  were  debates  on  the  subject  day  after  day, 
and  yet  nothing  conclusive  was  done  ;  therefore,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  appoint  a  commission  which  should  go  to  Ireland,  and  procure  that  local  and 
practical  information  which  he  thought  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  which  he  must 
say,  he  expected  the  House  would  have  possessed  before  this  time.  He  certainly 
should  have  thought  that  there  were  some  main  and  leading  principles  established 
which  might  have  been  reported  before  now.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  force  the 
government  by  such  a  resolution  as  was  proposed,  if  the  House  were  dissatisfied 
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with  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  he  would  suggest  to 
them  that  the  more  logical  course  would  be  to  move  that  the  commissioners  should 
report  forthwith.  He  did  not  think  that  the  best  way  of  forcing  the  report  was  to 
force  the  House  to  affirm  a  proposition  which  that  report  might  considerably 
qualify.  Perhaps,  the  House  would  not  object  to  leave  it  to  the  government  to 
call  on  the  commissioners  to  make  a  report  of  their  progress ;  and,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  an  enquiry  into  minute  matters  which 
did  not  bear  particularly  on  any  great  principle,  though  they  might  be  important 
in  themselves  —  for  example,  he  did  not  see  that  any  great  principle  was  involved  in 
enquiries  respecting  infirmaries  or  other  public  charities — if  this  were  the  case,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  House  to  wait  till  the  enquiry  was  complete. 
Should  the  enquiries  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  great  branches  of  the  subject  be 
completed,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  report  on  the  leading 
principles  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  which  would  allow  of  those  principles  being 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  consideration  of  the  details  might  be  postponed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  said,  that  if  they  inserted  the  words 
"helpless  poor,"  he  was  not  certain  whether  they  would  not  affirm  this  proposition, 
that  every  child  capable  of  earning  its  subsistence  by  labour  should  have  a  claim  to 
support.  Now,  surely  it  was  important  to  ascertain  that.  It  was  important  to  as- 
certain what  construction  was  to  be  put  on  the  words  "helpless  and  infirm  poor." 
There  was  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  affirm  a  general  proposition  of  that  nature, 
without  seeing  the  regulations  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  eifect.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  he  would  not  afford  relief  generally  i  he  would  give  it  only  to  those 
who  were  infirm;  but  how  were  they  to  draw  the  line  between  the  infirmitj^  of  actual 
disease  and  the  indisposition  caused  by  scanty  living  in  consequence  of  not  having 
any  employment.  The  hon.  gentleman's  resolution  appeared  to  imply  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  poor — it  would  grow  to  that ;  it  would  lead  to  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  resulted  from  a  departure  from  the  original  principle  of  the  English  poor- 
laws.  At  present,  lie  could  not  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  motion  before  the 
House.  Until  some  specific  mode  should  be  placed  before  the  House,  which  should 
k  honestly  administer  the  proper  kind  of  relief,  he  never  would  affirm  the  proposition 
now  before  them.  If  he  did  affirm  such  a  proposition  he  might  be  establishing  some 
measure  which  would  absorb  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country;  he 
might  be  constituting  an  agrarian  law  of  the  worst  possible  description ;  he  might 
be  sacrificing  the  industrious  and  moral  habits  of  the  people,  unless  a  due  regard 
were  had  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  measure  proposed.  The  hon.  member  for 
Cork  had  mentioned  a  moral  ground  for  supporting  some  such  measure,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  Irish  people  to  eat ;  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that 
to  allow  them  to  provide  food  for  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  would  be  much 
better.  He  would  then  leave  them  to  unassisted  nature,  as  a  better  instructress. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien)  would  not  press  his  motion.  A 
commission  having  been  appointed  for  Ireland,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
report  would  shortly  be  made.  Let  them  have  facts  sufficient  before  they  affirmed 
the  proposition.  The  present  course  was  only  calculated  to  prejudice  the  question, 
and  for  that  reason  the  motion  ought  not  to  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  expressed  his  delight  at  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  would  be  extremely  glad  if  government  would  take  up  the  question. 
He  hoped  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  at  au  early  period,  and  fully  discussed  at  the 
eecond  reading. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 

March  20,  1835. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  that  portion  of  the  King's  Speech  relating 
to  the  Tithe  Question  in  Ireland  was  read,  after  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  moved, 
"  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes  in  Ireland." 


TITHES  (IRELAND).  63 

The  House  liaving'  gone  into  Committee,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — "That  composition  for  tithes  in  Ireland  should  be  abolished  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  rent  charge,  to  issue  out  of  the  lands  heretofore  subject  to 
the  payment  of  such  composition,  and  to  be  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  first  estate 
of  inheritance,  or  other  estate  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  interest ;  that  such  rent- 
charge  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  £75  for  every  ot'iOO  of  composition  ;  that  such 
rent-charge  shall  be  redeemable,  and  that  the  redemption  money  shall  be  invested  in 
land,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benelit  of  the  persons  entitled  to  such  com[)osition.  And 
that  the  arrears  of  tithe  due  in  the  year  lb34,  shall  be  made  up  from  the  .£307,000 
remaining  out  of  ill, 000,000  advanced  by  parliament  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in 
the  year  1833." 

Sir  lloBKET  Pkel  trusted  he  could  make  an  arrangement,  that  would  preclude 
any  ditferenee  of  opinion.  He  confessed  that  the  course  which  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  Devonshire  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  suggested,  was  the  correct 
one,  viz.,  to  withhold  all  opposition  to  the  present  resolution — the  right  being 
reserved  of  discussing  the  whole  question  hereafter.  He  thought  tlie  House 
might  consent  to  pass  this  resolution — the  discussion  being  reserved  till  the  bill  was 
brought  forward,  which  would  render  it  intelligible.  The  House  would  probably 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  bill  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  discussion.  It 
was  impossible  to  understand  this  measure  from  abstract  resolutions ;  the  whole 
ought  to  be  before  them  in  a  comjirehensive  form.  He  thought  this  course  would 
not  be  objected  to — it  being  admitted  that  no  man  would  be  pledged  by  the  pre- 
liminary proceeding  to  assent  to  any  part  of  the  measure  to  be  hereafter  introduced. 
That  was  the  view,  and  he  considered  it  a  natural  and  just  view,  which  was  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  In  order  to  prove  to  the  House,  that  by  assenting  to  these 
resolutions,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lend  itself  to  the  measure  that  was 
to  follow,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  resolution  which  was  moved  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year.  That  resolution  was  the  foundation  of  a  bill,  and  many  assented  to  the 
resolution  who  intended  to  object  to  the  bill.  In  the  division,  the  numbers  were 
219  to  42,  the  resolution  being  carried.  It  was  considered  by  the  House,  not  that 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  was  a  prejudging  of  the  question,  but  that  in  assenting  to 
the  resolution  the  means  were  atl'orded  of  obtaining  the  bill.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows  : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  composition  for  tithes  in 
Ireland  should  be  abolished,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent-charge,  to  issue  out 
of  the  lands  heretofore  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  composition,  and  to  be  payable 
to  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  inheritance,  or  other  estate  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
petual interest ;  that  such  rent-charge  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  £75  for  every 
.£100  of  composition ;  that  such  rent-charge  shall  be  redeemable,  and  that  the 
redemption  money  shall  be  invested  in  land,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  such  composition."  That  resolution  was  afiirmed  without  oppo- 
sition. He  had  always  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  calling  on  the  House 
to  pledge  itself  irrevocably  to  any  measure,  without  having  given  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration— more  particularly  if  the  motion  related  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
money;  and  if  the  House  should  be  of  opinion,  that  in  assenting  to  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made,  it  in  the  slightest  degree  fettered  itself,  he  certainly  would  not 
ask  it  to  do  so.  He  did  not  ai)prehend,  however,  that  by  assenting  to  the  resolutions 
the  House  would  at  all  preclude  itself  from  objecting  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  at  any  stage  of  the  bill  they  might  go  into  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  grant  of  money,  if  it  were  considered  expedient. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  would  be  no  dilliculty,  at  all  events.  He  must  admit 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  without  having  given  notice,  to  call  on 
the  House  to  alfirm  to-night  that  portion  of  the  resolutions  excepted  to,  if  doing 
so  wouhl  have  the  effect  apprehended  ;  but  having  made  this  remark,  he  should  like 
to  have  the'  opportunity  of  considering  the  point  with  reference  to  the  precedents 
that  existed.  Perhaps  he  might  find,  that  a  separate  bill  might  be  brought  in  after 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  He  begged  to  ask,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  that  the  whole  measure,  in  as  perfect  a  form  as 
possible,  should  be  before  it  prior  to  entering  on  the  discussion.  He  wished  now  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  House  on  the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Though 
many  gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  last  parliament,  were  conversant  with  the  details ; 
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yet  he  thought  it  was  an  error  which  they  often  fell  into  to  assume,   that  the  in- 
formation of  hon.  gentlemen  was  perfect  on  the  subject.     But  there  were  many  who 
were  now  listening  to  this  dry  discussion  for  the  first  time,  and  probably  they  were 
not  very  well  aware  of  the  present  state  of  the  question.     If  ever  there  was  a  question 
that  was  difficult  of  adjustment  in  a  manner  consistent  with  equitable  principles,  it 
was  this  question.     In  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  practical 
suspension  of  the  collection  of  tithes.     Attempts  had  been  made,  in  some  instances, 
to  collect  them,  but  those  attempts  met  with  resistance;  and  such  were  the  patient 
endurance  and  forbearance  of  the  clergy,  that  they  rather  submitted  to  see  their 
families  subjected  to  the  utmost  privations,  than  avail  themselves  of  their  legal  rights, 
and  enforce  their  legal  demands.     About  three  years  since,  the  sum  of  =£G0,000  was 
advanced  to  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  those  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  an  advance  out  of  that  sura  of  £60,000  should  be  entitled 
to  it,  and  the  government  should  have  a  claim  to  the  recovery  of  the  tithe.     Subse- 
quently an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  levy  that  tithe  ;  indeed 
repeated  eiforts  were  made,  both  by  legal  process,  and  by  employing  the  military,  to 
recover  it;  but  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  the  recovery  was  almost  as  great — 
he  believed  it  was  even  greater — than  the  sum  actually  recovered  from  the  occupying 
tenants.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  issued  a  notice,  stating  that  no  further  attempts  to  recover  the  tithe  would 
be  made.     That  might  be  a  wise  measure,  or  it  might  be  unwise ;  but  he  begged 
the  House  to  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  produced  on  the  occupying 
tenantry  when  the  government,  having  the  right  and  the  power — having  the  whole 
force  of  the  country  at  its  disposal — intimated,  that  though  the  law  had  been  violated, 
and  was  still  set  at  defiance,  no  further  attempts  were  to  be  made  to  vindicate  it. 
The  sum  of  one  million  was  then  granted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  arrears 
of  tithes.     The  clergy  were  enabled  to  prefer  their  claim  and  receive  a  proportionate 
advance  out  of  the  million.     Several  did  avail  themselves  of  that  grant,  and  received 
large  sums,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  £630,000.     This  amount  was  dis- 
tributed amongst  both  the  ecclesiastic  and  lay  holders  of  tithes,  and  the  provision 
made  thereupon  was  this: — As  they  received  advances  of  their  tithes,  they  were  to 
be  liable  to  quinquennial  repayments.     The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  repayment 
of  the  instalment.     In  this  state  of  affairs,  what  should  the  legislature  do?     The  sum 
was  had  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  by  the  same  law  an  equivalent  at 
least  was  due  from  the  occupying  tenant  to  the  clergy.     Time  pressed.     If  tliey 
required  repayment,  they  must  give  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  if  necessary,  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power.     ["  No,   no!"]  What,  then,  would  they  give  the  civil  power 
without  the  military  ?   ["  No,  no  !"]     No — they  would  not  give  either  the  military 
or  the  civil  power  to  enforce  a  legal  claim,  and  how  then  could  they  be  guilty  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  saying  to  the  clergy — "  VVe,  who  were  entitled  to  this  sum  of 
£60,000,  and  having  attempted  to  recover  it,  failed  in  so  doing — we,  who  know  that 
you  have  not  the  power  to  recover  what  is  due  to  you — we  tell  you  that  we  will  not 
give  you  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  nor  even  that  of  the  civil  power,  but  nevertheless 
demand  of  you,  powerless  and  reduced  to  beggary  as  you  are — we  demand  of  you, 
without  giving  you  any  assistance  in  enforcing  your  legal  claim,  the  repayment  of 
the  sum  we  have  advanced."     Why  was  tlie  whole  evil  of  pursuing  such  a  course 
limited  to  the  injustice  to  the  individuals?     Was  the  executive  government  to  stand 
by  and  see  laws  in  the  one  case  violated,  and  in  the  other  strictly  enforced,  and  this 
as  regarded  parties  between  whom  no  difference  ouglit  to  be  recognised  ?     Was  the 
government  to  stand  by  and  see  the  laws  trampled  on,  and  then  say  it  would  not 
alter  those  laws  ?     Was  it  to  see  the  daily  violation  of  them  without  even  an  attempt 
at  improvement?     They  might  postpone   the  resolution  for  a  few  days,   but  the 
question  to  which  they  must  arrive  was  tliis — Would  they  relieve  the  clergy  from  the 
demand  upon  them,  or  enable  them  to  recover  an  equivalent  sum  from  the  occupying 
tenant?     Could  they,  with  justice,  impose  the  arrears  as  a  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord ?     They  could  not  charge  on  him  not  only  an  equivalent  for  the  future  payment 
of  tithes,  but  for  the  arrears  also.     He  doubted  that  they  could  pass  any  law  that 
could,  in  justice,  impose  such  a  burden  on  the  landed  proprietor.     Independent  of 
tlie  equity  view,  there  would  be  such  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  application  of 
tlic  principle,  that  he  doubted  if  they  could  enforce  it.     Then,  would  they  remit  the 
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sum  in  question  altogetlier,  as  a  peace-offering  to  Ireland,  as  a  boon,  not  to   the 
clergy,  but  entirely  to  the  occupying  tenantry  i*     Would  they  renn't  that  instalment 
altogether,  or  take  one  of  these  courses — impose  the  obligation  on  the  landlord,  or 
on  tile  tenant?  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  was  probably  about  to  suggest,  that  there  was 
anotlier  fund  out  of  which  it  might  be  paid— namely,  that  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  cor[)oration,  and  generally  called  the  perpetuity  purchase  fund.     The 
revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical  corporation  were  derived  from  two  sources ;  the  first  the 
liolders  of  Bishops'  leases,  and  the  other  was  derived  from  the  revenues  of  suppressed 
bishoprics,  and  the  taxation  of  existing  bishoprics.     Before  the  House  came  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  call  for  an  exact  amount 
of  the  proceeds  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  from  the  two  sources 
he  had  mentioned,     lie  believed  it  would  be  found,  that  more  fallacious  estimates 
than  those  they  had  heard  of  as  to  the  amount  of  this  property  had  never  been  framed. 
At  present,  all  he  knew  was  this,  that  sums  had  been  borrowed  from  the  treasury, 
and  that  the  fund  was  at  present  greatly  in  debt.     The  annual  charges  on  that  fund 
it  was  here  necessary  to  explain.     Two  years  since  the  land  of  Ireland  was  relieved 
from  the  Church-rates.     The  charges  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  of 
the   Churcli,   and   for  making  a  provision   for   the  decent   performance  of  divine 
worship,  then  were  transferred  to   the  fund  of  which  he  was  speaking.     At   the 
present  moment  the  income  was  as  follows : — revenues  of  sees  of  bishoprics  sup- 
pressed, £41,000;  tax  on  future  prelates,  £3,206.  But  it  was  not  necessary,  perhaps, 
for  him  to  go  into  the  detail.     The  result  would  be,  that  with  a  jjresent  income 
amoimting  to  about  £40,000  per  annum,  there  would  be  charges  to  the  amount  of 
.£70,000.     Surely  the  first  charge  on  that  fund  ought  to  be  the  provision  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship.     The  first  motion,  then,  which  ought  to  be  made, 
was  for  an  exact  account  of  that  fund  ;  and  the  House  would  then  find  how  impossible 
it  was  to  charge  that  fund  with  any  repayment  on  account  of  advances  made  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  cle^g3^     The  result  to  which  he  came  was,  that  it  was  wise,  and  that 
it  was  just  also,  to  remit  on  the  part  of  the  public  the  claim  on  tiie  clergy  or  repay- 
ment of  their  advances.     The  next  queslion  which  would  arise  would  be  what  course 
they  were  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  arrears  of  the  last  year.     As  the  I'ight  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  if  they  remitted   their  claim  for  the  past   arrears,   that  set- 
tled the  question;  if  they  established  a  rent-charge  on  the  land,  that  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  future ;  but  what  were  they  to  do  with  the  arrears  of  the  interme- 
diate time — of  the  year  1834?     If  they  adopted  the  course  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  there  would  be  an  end  to  tithe  composition  altogether;  that  was  to 
say,  the  occupying  tenant  would  be  relieved.     To  that  course  they  must,  in  his 
opinion,  come;  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  relieve  him;  and  the  question  was, 
would  they  leave  him  subject  to  a  demand  for  arrears? — would  they  vitiate  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  render  it  incomplete,  by  imposing  on  the  government  the  necessity 
of  relying  for  the  arrears  on  the  civil  power,  or  on  military  aid  ?     He  believed  the 
House  would  not  do  that ;    it  would  not  impose  on  the  government  the  painful 
alternative  of  seeing  the  law  violated,  or  having  it  enforced  by  the  military.     If  they 
took  that  alternative,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  arrears  of  1834.     Could 
any  better  course  be  pursued,  having  under  the  million  act  a  surplus  of  £3G0,000,  than 
that  of  applying  the  surplus  exactly  on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  applied  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1833 — that  of  making  advances  out  of  it  to  the  clergy,  not  for  their  benefit 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupying  tenant?     If  they  took  that  course,  it  would  be 
intelligible,  and  the  consequence  would  be'theexen)ption  of  the  occupying  tenant  from 
every  thing  in  the  form  of  a  direct  payment  to  the  Protestant  clergy.     He  believed, 
that  whatever  differences  existed  between  hon.  gentlemen  on  other  matters,  there 
•were  principles  with  respect  to  which  there  was  no  difference.     One  was,  that  the 
existing  interests  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  protected,  or  at  least  some  mode  of 
equitable  adjustment  adopted,  so  that  they  did  not  suffer  by  the  very  forbearance  they 
had  exhibited,  which  ought  only  to  give  them  an  additional  claim  on  the  liberality 
of  the  House — that  was  one  principle ;  and  the  other  was,  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
was  subject  by  law  to  payments  on  account  of  tithe.     No  matter  what  diversity 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  ultimate  appropriation,  no  reason  whatever  had  been 
urged  against  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy  and  the  leaving  of 
the  land  of  Ireland  subject  to  tithe.     Even  those  who  contended  in  favour  of  the 
107— Vol.  III. 
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powers  of  parliament  to  appropriate  to  secular  purposes  the  property  of  the  Cliurch 
— even  they  claimed  not  for  the  landed  proprielor  the  right  of  exemption  from  tithe. 
What  his  right  hon.  friend  proposed  was  this,  that  whereas  the  whole  land  of  Ireland 
•was  at  present  subject  to  tithe  composition,  by  a  law  to  be  passed,  the  right  to  demand 
tithe  should  be  at  an  end ;  and  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  partly  by  arrangement, 
and  partly  by  compulsion,  composition  should  be  established  in  lieu.  He  proposed 
further,  that  for  every  ^£100  of  that  tithe  composition  (excepting  in  cases  of  tenants 
at  will,  and  in  cases  of  leases  fallen  in  since  1832)  now  payable  by  the  occupying 
tenant,  seventy-five  per  cent  should  be  paid  by  the  head  landlord  of  Ireland,  leaving 
him  to  recover  from  those  who  held  under  him.  This  was  the  proposition  made  by 
his  right  hon.  friend.  He  proposed  a  compulsory  composition  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  on  the  principle  that  was  recommended  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  O'Connell),  last  year.  The  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
then  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  had  no  choice ;  that  compulsory  composition 
was  their  only  alternative.  This  tooii  place  in  the  month  of  July;  and 
it  would  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  opposed  the  bill  then  introduced  was,  that  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 
session,  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  making  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
acquainted  with  its  details.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  doubt  his 
statement.  [Mr.  O'Connell:  The  bill  was  not  mine.]  Although  it  might  not  be 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  bill,  yet  it  was  a  suggestion  which  fell  from  him 
when  the  subject  was  under  debate.  He  recollected  saying  at  that  time,  that  if  the 
Irish  members  present  could  undertake  for  the  landlords  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
considered  equitable  by  them,  he  should  be  greatly  disposed  to  listen  to  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  a  settlement  of  this  sort  without  meeting  with  a  thousand  dith- 
culties.  He  knew  it  was  a  very  ditRcult  subject,  but  when  he  saw  the  manner  in 
which  it  w^as  treated  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Ireland — when  he 
recollected,  that  the  population  were  Roman  Catholics,  he  could  not  find  any  alter- 
native. He  hoped  the  hon.  members  from  Ireland  would  agree  to  it,  because  with- 
out their  consent  he  was  quite  sure  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
measure.  A  remission  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  relieving  the  tenantry  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  tithes,  ought  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  be  favourably 
received ;  and  he  did  hope,  that  the  hon,  Irish  members  of  that  House  would  lend 
their  aid,  not  only  as  members  of  parliament,  but  as  friends  of  the  landlords,  and  as 
friends  of  Ireland,  to  this  measure,  which  appeared  to  afford  the  only  hope  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  adjustment.  Those,  then,  were  the  principles  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
proposal — to  remit  the  sum  due  on  account  of  past  advances,  to  apply  the  balance  of 
about  £360,000  in  part  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  for  it  would  only  be  in  part — 
to  put  an  end  altog-ether  to  the  demand  of  tithe  composition,  or  any  immediate 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  the  clergy,  on  account  of  arrears  of  tithes — 
and  for  the  future  to  impose  an  equivalent  for  tithes  in  the  shape  of  a  rent  charge  on 
the  land,  to  be  paid  by  the  landed  proprietor,  and  to  be  recovered  by  him  in  the 
shape  of  rent.  That  was  the  principle,  and  after  the  most  mature  consideration  his 
opinion  was,  that  no  more  preferable  course  could  possibly  be  adopted.  He  admitted 
to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Ilowick)  that  no  progress  ought  to  be  made  with  the  mea- 
sure until  the  question  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  Church  property  was 
brought  before  the  House.  That  he  believed  was  to  come  on  for  discussion  on 
Monday,  the  30th  ;  and,  however  pressing  the  necessity  for  some  prompt  step  with 
respect  to  tithes,  yet  it  could  not  be  so  pressing  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  decide 
the  question  even  upon  the  principle  of  the  measure,  until  the  other  most  important 
subject  to  which  he  had  adverted  had  been  brought  forward,  and  he  was  quite  con- 
fident that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not  press  it  before.  lie  did  also  hope,  that 
before  the  House  involved  itself  in  any  precipitate  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property  in  Ireland,  it  would  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  surplus  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  before 
it  came  to  any  speculative  conclusion  upon  the  subject;  and  that  only  an  absolute 
necessity  would  prevent  hon.  members  from  coming  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to 
the  proposition  now  before  them. 

Mr.   Charles  Wood   wished   to  know  whether  he   understood  the   right   hon. 
baronet  rightly,  that  the  second  resolution  would  not  be  pressed,  and  that  the 
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first  only  would  be  put  p7-o  forma,  in  order  to  enable  tlic  government  to  bring  in 
tlie  bill  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  call  on  the  House  without  notice  to 
affirm  to-night  the  resolution,  to  the  etfbct  that  the  sum  of  i;<5;30,000  should  be 
remitted,  and  the  £340,000  remaining  of  the  £1,000,000  should  go  to  make  up  the 
arrears  due  to  the  clergy  last  year.  Certaitdy  he  did  not  mean  to  abandon  it,  con- 
sidering it,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  whole  measure,  and  therefore, 
although  he  should  not  press  it  now,  he  should  take  some  other  opportunity  of  calling 
on  the  House  to  affirm  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  conceive  how  men  of  honour  could  contend,  in  one  year, 
for  principles  the  most  plain  and  intelligible,  and  in  the  next,  without  any  change 
of  circumstances,  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  As,  according  to  the  forms  of  par- 
liament, he  could  not  move  an  adjournment,  he  begged  leave  to  move  that  the 
chairman  do  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  first  of  the  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in  that  form  permission 
to  bring  in  the  bill  which  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  friend  sought  to  introduce. 
By  the  affirmation  of  that  resolution,  the  House  would  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  it  of  comparing  the  measure  of  the  last  year  and  of  the  present,  and 
of  judging  between  them.  By  voting  for  that  resolution,  no  hon.  member  would  be 
in  the  least  degree  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  bill;  and  as  to  the  second  point 
to  which  attention  had  been  so  emphatically  called,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
observe,  that  if  any  gentleman  complained  of  being  taken  by  surprise,  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  should  feel  no  shame  in  giving  way,  in  order[^to  accommodate 
himself  in  that  resjiect  to  the  feelings  of  members,  and  to  remove  the  slightest  sha- 
dow of  ground  for  disapprobation.  Before  he  sat  down,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  ask  one  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  JNIiddlesex.  "  Does  the  hon.  mendjer 
(said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  mean  to  say,  that  my  conduct  in  reference 
to  this  question  was  not  that  of  a  man  of  honour?" 

Mr.  Hume:  I  said,  had  I  been  in  the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  I  should 
not  have  acted  as  he  has  done.  According  to  my  idea  of  a  man  of  honour,  he  should 
not  take  up  and  support  a  measure  of  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  had  been 
the  strenuous  opponent. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Does  the  hon.  member  mean  to  say  that  I  have  acted  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour?  He  knows  the  nature 
of  the  question — he  knows  the  course  I  took  on  the  former  occasion — that  which  I 
have  pursued  on  the  present,  is  of  course  before  him.  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  I 
have  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour?  Does 
he  mean  to  apply  the  language  he  has  used  to  me? 

Mr.  Hume:  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  a  political  man,  I  should  not  have 
adopted  the  same  conduct  as  that  of  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  do  not  want  a  hypothetical  answer,  I  put  a  plain  question  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  rose  to  order.  He  was  sure  that  no  reflection  was  intended 
to  be  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ward — 

Sir  Roberl  Peel  replied:  I  have  already  distinctly  stated  that  I  cannot  expect 
that  any  hon.  gentleman  should,  by  permitting  the  resolutions  to  pass,  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  amending  in  any  part,  or  altering  altogether,  the  bill  which  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  friend  will  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  resolutions 
merely  embody  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  the  measure 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  would  beg 
to  remind  the  House,  that  a  resolution  of  an  exactly  similar  nature  to  that  now  pro- 
posed was  submitted  to  the  House  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  upon 
the  division  on  which  occasion  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Littleton)  was 
teller.  Surely,  then,  it  is  equally  unfair  to  debar  us  from  submitting  these  resolu- 
tions as  the  groundwork  of  the  measure  which  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward, as  it  would  be  to  deprive  any  hon.  member  of  the  power  of  considering  and 
determining  upon  the  bill  when  introduced,  simply  because  he  now  assented  to  the 
passing  of  those  resolutions. 
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Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  if  he  felt  that  the  course  which  lie  hacl 
proposed  to  pursue  was  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  House,  or  with  common 
sense,  not  all  the  taunts  with  which  he  had  been  met  on  former  occasions,  would  pre- 
vent him  from  altering  it;  but,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  the  course  which  he  had 
adopted  was  consistent  with  justice  and  with  the  usage  of  parliament,  he  cared 
not  for  the  consequences,  and  would  persevere  in  that  course.  All  he  would 
ask  was,  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  that  stage  of  the  debate,  while  he  stated 
the  grounds  on  which  he  determined  to  pursue  that  course.  He  had  always  un- 
derstood, that,  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  it  was  necessary  that  any  measure 
should  be  first  introduced  in  a  committee  of  tlie  whole  House,  and  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill.  In  the  Journals,  amongst  the  rules  by  which  the  House  was  bound,  he 
found  this: — "  That  no  bill  relating  to  religion,  or  to  the  altering  of  any  matter 
relatino-  to  religion,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  House  until  it  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House."  Now,  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  had  acted  in 
strict  conformity  with  that  rule,  and  well  he  knew  that  if  they  (the  government) 
had  deviated  from  that  rule — if  they  had  avoided  the  details  of  their  plan,  and 
come  forward  in  the  more  short  way  of  a  bill,  well  did  he  know  that  they  would 
have  been  told  of  their  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  and  told  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  opposite.  They 
would  have  been  asked,  '■'  Why  don't  you  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House?  Why  don't  you  adhere  to  the  usual  form  of  giving  the 
details  of  your  intended  measure  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  of  em- 
bodying your  principle  in  a  resolution  on  which  you  may  afterwards  found  j'our  bill  ?'' 
And  if  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet)  we  should  say  we  were  afraid  of  introdu- 
cing a  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which  might  seem  to  pledge  the  House  to  some 
subsequent  measure,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  would  at  once  hold  up 
this  volume  (one  of  the  Journals)  and  say,  "  See  how  different  the  case  was  under 
the  adminstration  of  Lord  Grey.  The  government,  then,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  introducing  a  bill  for  an  important  measure  in  the  first  instance.  They 
went  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  having  detailed  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure which  was  ultimately  intended  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  they  moved  a 
resolution  on  which  to  foimd  that  bill,  and  that  resolution  was  to  this  effect : — 
'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  composition  for  tithes  in  Ire- 
land be  abolished  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  November,  in  the  present  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  land-tax  to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  payable  by  the  persons 
who  would  have  been  liable  to  such  composition  for  tithes,  and  of  equal  amount. 
That  such  land-tax  shall  be  redeemable,  and  that  out  of  the  produce  provision  be 
made  in  land  or  money,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  persons  entitled  to  such 
composition.'"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  gone  on,  and  told  us  how 
such  a  proposition  was  received  in  the  House — that  it  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ino-  majority,  and  that  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  "  ayes"  in  that 
majority.  Rut  Avhat  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  P.  Thomson)  as 
to  a  resolution  of  this  kind?  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  with  my  opinions  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  with  my  convictions  as  to  the  appropriation  of  Church  property,  I  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  preliminary  resolution  as  you  have  proposed,  because  I  cannot 
consent  to  have  my  hands  tied  up."  Might  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  ask  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman when  his  views  as  to  the  Church  were  taken  up?  Surely  it  could  not  have 
been  since  the  last  session.  His  opinion  must  have  been  of  some  years'  standing, 
when  lie  must  have  anticipated  that  the  time  would  come  when  appropriation  would 
be  considered  in  some  shape.  It  must  have  been  some  time  before  last  year.  How, 
then  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  assent  to  the  resolution  brought  by  his  friends 
in  the  last  session?  Rut  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  then  think  that  things 
would  be  so  altered,  and  could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  have  given  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
position as  he  had  read,  to  deal  witli  the  Church  property,  how  did  it  happen  that 
any  conscientious  scruple  prevented  him  from  giving  a  vote  much  more  limited  in 
its  extent  on  the  present  occasion  ?  If  he  felt  no  scruples  on  that  occasion,  why 
should  he  feel  any  on  the  present?  "  Oh,  but,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "you 
had  a  money  vote  on  this  occasion,  but  you  withdrew  it."  Well,  his  answer  was, 
"  You  had  no  money  vote  last  year,  and,  according  to  your  own  showing,  no  neces- 
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sity  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  lloii.sc,  and  yet  you  voted  and  adopted  the  proposed 
resohition.  Tlie  objection  apjilies  with  ecuuil  force  to  tiie  committee  of  last  year 
and  to  tiiat  of  tlie  present."  It  liad  been  sugfj^ested  from  a  (juarter  for  which  he  had 
the  highest  respect,  that  one  part  of  the  resohition  wliicli  sixike  of  the  investment  of 
the  rent-charge,  or  the  produce  of  the  rent-charge  in  land,  or  otherwise,  miglit  iiave 
well  been  omitted.  lie  was  sorry  that  his  sense  of  duty  did  not  admit  of  his  adopt- 
ing that  suggestion  ;  but  the  use  of  tliose  words  was  meant  only  to  detail  to  the 
House  what  were  the  views  and  intentions  of  government.  If  tliey  (the  government) 
had  withdrawn  that  part,  that  the  produce  of  the  rent-charge  was  to  be  so  invested, 
then  they  would  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  unfairly.  He  could 
have  witlidrawn  it  only  as  implying  a  jjledge  on  that  point;  but  would  not  the  im- 
plication be  fair  tliat  those  parts  which  remained  of  the  resolution  were  meant  to  be 
binding?  Supposing  the  part  objected  to  were  withdrawn,  they  would  have  still 
left  those  words,  "  that  composition  of  tithe  be  abolished,  and  that  a  rent-charge  be 
substituted;"  well,  then,  the  committee,  by  affirming  those  words,  would  affirm — 
first,  that  the  composition  of  tithes  should  be  abolished — next,  that  in  lieu  of  it  there 
should  be  a  rent-charge — next,  that  this  rent-cliarge  should  be  paid  by  the  landowner 
— then,  that  it  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £75  for  every  £100  of  composition — 
and  next,  tliat  it  should  be  redeemable.  Now,  did  any  man  believe,  that  he  was 
bound  to  all  these  propositions  by  his  assent  to  the  resolutions  of  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  ?  The  Jlouse,  however,  by  adopting  these  resolutions,  would  not 
want  the  future  opportunity  of  altering  the  scale  of  redemption  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  or  to  any  immediate  scale  which,  in  its  judgment,  the  House  might 
think  fit  to  adopt.  These  words  had  been  inserted  in  order  that  the  whole  proposi- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  government  might  be  fully  before  the  House  ;  if  any  of  these 
terms  had  been  omitted,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  resolutions  were  contrary 
to  the  manifest  intentions  of  the  House  in  respect  to  the  remainder,  and  therefore 
would  imply  some  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  House.  On  the  whole,  he  must  adhere 
to  the  resolutions,  as  they  now  stood  indicative  of  the  intentions  and  view's  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  So  far  from  binding  the  House  to  the  measure  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  must  state  this  fact;  that  a  bill,  referring  to  this  same  subject  of  tithes  in 
Ireland,  was  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Staffordshire 
(Mr.  Littleton)— a  bill  subsequently  altered  by  himself— a  bill  whicli  differed  from 
that  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  lor  North  Lancashire — 
a  bill  which  had  been  subsequently  altered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin — altered  from  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  on  which  they  were  founded; 
and  yet,  so  little  did  the  then  House  of  Commons  feel  itself  bound  by  its  acquies- 
cence in  those  resolutions,  that  the  very  same  House,  which  agreed  to  them  in  their 
original  form,  completely  altered  their  tenor  and  effect,  and  assented,  by  a  majority, 
to  the  change.  Now,  he  would  ask,  with  these  facts  before  the  House,  whether  or 
not,  if  he  pursued  a  different  course  on  the  present  occasion,  he  should  stand  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  which  he  now  held,  supported  as  he  was  by  prece- 
dents— precedents,  as  he  would  show,  of  no  slight  authority.  If  he  had  no  other 
appeal  to  make,  he  would  appeal  to  tlie  authority  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  as  soon 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  had  sat  down,  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who  acted  as  the  leader 
of  the  party  opposed  to  his  Majesty's  government,  expressed  an  opinion  entirely  in 
concurrence  with  the  view  of  tiie  subject  held  by  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  right  hon.  friend, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  feeling  himself  bound  by  the 
resolutions  now  proposed,  so  little  did  he  consider  the  obligation  that  they  were 
binding,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  leader  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  alluded,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  present  the  smallest  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  "of  the  bill  which  was  intended  as  the  result  of  the  present  resolutions. 
Moreover,  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  so  entirely  conciirred 
in  the  terms  of  the  resolution  as  to  declare,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  resolutions, 
under  the  protest  that  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  them.  In  tliis  jirotestation  he 
believed  that  many  other  hon.  members  would  concur  with  the  noble  lord  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  would  feel  that  tliey  were  not  bound  by  the  resolutions, 
but  would  give  their  assent  to  them,  combining,  as  they  did,  all  the  goodsense,  tlie 
precedents,  and  the  practice,  of  former  governments.  With  these  authorities  in  his 
favour,  he  felt  he  should  take  a  course  inconsistent  with  the  practice  and  precedents 
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to  which  he  had  alluded,  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  House  and 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  if  he  consented  to  any  modification  of  the  proposed 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  entreated  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  allow  him  to  substitute  an  amendment  containing  these  words  : — "  That 
it  is  expedient  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  respecting  tithes  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  especially  after 
what  had  occurred,  and  he  therefore  bowed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cambridge. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Rice's  amendment: — Ayes,  198;  Noes,  213; 
majoi'ity,  15. 

March  23,  1835. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  as  to  the 
course  he  meant  to  follow  in  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  resolution  which  had  been 
agreed  to  the  other  night,  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  would  not  object,  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  to  its  being 
brought  forward  as  a  substantive  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  very  sorry  to  observe  that  the  practice  was  increasing 
every  week,  to  take  the  supply  days  for  motions.  The  time  of  the  House  was 
absorbed  with  discussions,  leaving  no  day  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
Still  he  was  very  much  indisposed  to  take  any  course  which  might  be  against 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House.  As  far  as  the  day  was  concerned  on  which  the 
motion  was  to  be  brought  forward,  the  noble  lord  having  given  notice  of  it  very 
early  in  the  session,  and  as  he  might  insist  on  his  right,  an  extreme  right,  which 
on  public  considerations  might  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  and  especially  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  order  for  the  call  of  the  House,  many  hon.  members  must  have 
made  their  arrangements  to  meet  it,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to 
the  noble  lord  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  on  Monday.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  mode  of  bringing  it  on,  he  should  certainly  reserve  to  himself  any  advantage 
which  he  possessed.  But  if  there  was  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
that  the  bill  founded  on  the  resolution  should  not  be  read  a  second  time  till  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriation  was  disposed  of,  could  there  be  any  objection,  not  being  com- 
mitted by  the  resolution,  to  permit  the  bill  now  to  be  introduced  ?  The  bill  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Under  present  circumstances  it  was  the  law  of  the  land 
that  the  clergy  should  repay  the  instalments  of  the  £1,000,000,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  enforce  the  demand  in  conformity  wi'th  the  law.  But  the  clergy 
replied,  "  Although  you  have  a  claim  on  me,  I  have  a  claim  on  another  partj' — 
the  occupying  tenant — founded  in  law ;  enable  me  to  enforce  my  claims  and  recover 
my  rights,  and  then  I  will  repay  you."  Now,  it  was  a  very  inconvenient  thing  for 
government  to  take  upon  itself  a  discretionary  power,  and  discharge  those  payments 
which  they  were  called  on  by  the  law  to  enforce.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  House 
would  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill ;  the  most 
convenient  course  would  be  to  permit  the  resolution  to  be  brought  up  now,  and  the 
bill,  so  far  as  it  could  be  founded  on  it,  to  be  introduced,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  not  proceed  to  the  second  reading,  when  discussions  on  its  principle 
might  take  place,  till  after  Monday  next. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  no  objection  to  that  course.  Many  gentlemen,  however, 
could  not  consent  to  the  re[)ort  without  expressing  their  opinions  with  regard  to  it. 

'i'he  report  was  brought  up  and  read. 

In  reply  to  ^Ir.  Gisborne, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  House  affirmed  the  resolutions  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  be  enabled  to  bring  in  the  bill,  with  the 
clauses  respecting  the  non-payment  of  the  instalments  due  at  present  by  the  clergy 
to  tlie  treasury,  and  remission  of  that  amount,  together  with  tlie  apportionment 
of  the  residue  of  the  million,  i,'370,000.  If  the  resolutions  were  not  passed,  the 
bill  would  have  no  groundwork.  The  instalments  were  now  due  from  tlie  clergy, 
and  the  treasury  would  be  obliged  to  enforce  tlie  payment  if  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  the  resolutions.  He,  therefore,  thought  the  best  course  the  House  could 
take  was  to  allow  the  resolution   to  pass.      By  the   standing  orders,  no  money 
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could  be  g-rantcil  out  of  committee,  and  to  grant  it  in  committee  there  was  due  and 
proper  nuiice  required.  All  the  forms  in  tlie  present  instance  had  been  complied 
with,  and,  tlierefore,  lie  should  sug-gest  to  the  House  to  permit  the  resolution  to  pass. 
On  Wednesday  or  Thursday  the  bill  could  be  introduced  in  its  complete  shape,  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  lion,  mcmliers. 

Mr.  Gisborne  suggested  tiiat  it  would  be  better  for  the  riglit  hon.  baronet  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  withdraw  his  resolution,  giving  notice  of  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  money  clauses. 

Sir  liobert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  objection  adverted  to  by  the  last  speaker  were 
taken,  he  sliould  not  persevere  in  oft'eriiig  to  it  any  opposition.  He  had  only 
further  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  proceed  by 
resolution  was,  that  he  luul  not  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill,  and 
he  thought  the  resolution  woukl  best  serve  the  purposes  of  a  notice.  Besides  that, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution  which  did  not  admit  of  being  reconsidered,  and 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  that  purpose  between  that  and  the  30th  of  March. 
He  was  anxious,  he  confessed,  to  have  the  bill  introduced,  and  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers, for  it  could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  them,  as  it  would  be  to  him,  that  they 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of  its  provisions.  It  was,  he  assured  the  House,  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  choice  that  led  ministers  to  adopt  that  additional  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  could  be  no  natural  love  on  the  part  of  government  to  additional 
stages,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that  looking  to  pa«t  pre- 
cedents, and  especially  to  that  established  in  the  case  of  the  measure  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp — he  meant  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  bill — it  would  liave  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  done  otherwise  than  propose  a  rcsoluti(jn  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Lord  Althorp's  bill,  as  every  hon.  member  must 
recollect,  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In- 
fluenced, tlien,  by  such  considerations,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  depart  from  the 
course  which  he  had  originally  prescribed  to  himself — a  course  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  parliament,  and  as  he  conceived  with  the  obvious  convenience  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  of  individual  members. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  very  strong  and  personal  remarks  were  exchanged 
between  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Mr.  Barron.  The  speaker  having  demanded  and 
obtained  the  necessary  apologies, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  After  the  course  which  this  debate  has  taken,  notwithstanding, 
at,  a  previous  period  of  the  evening,  questions  were  put  to  me  to  which  I  gave 
answers,  not  expecting  that  any  discussion  would  ensue,  but  taking  it  for  granted 
tiiat  we  should  come  to  an  early  decision  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  public 
and  political  conduct  of  government  would  not  be  called  in  question,  the  House 
will  probably  not  insist  on  the  rigid  rule  of  order,  and  preclude  me,  because  I  then 
spoke,  from  making  a  few  observations  on  wliat  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  galUiiU, 
member  for  Westminster.  I  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  in  tiie  latter 
part  of  his  speech  to  declare,  that  while  he  asserted  his  right  to  condemn  in  as  strong 
terms  as  he  pleased  the  public  conduct  of  ministers,  he  by  no  means  intended  to 
indulge  in  any  personal  or  otl'ensive  allusions  to  them.  Now,  sir,  although  I  think 
that  if,  ill  the  heat  of  debate,  expressions  should  be  used  reflecting  on  the  honour  of 
any  individual  member,  it  is  highly  proper,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  using- 
such  expressions,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  towards  whom  they 
are  used,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  an  opportunity  slionld  be  given 
for  disclaiming  all  intention  of  offence.  I,  at  the  same  time,  fully  admit  the  right  of 
any  member  of  this  House  to  question,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  conduct  of  members 
of  his  Majesty's  government  as  jmblic  men.  I  now  speak,  then,  with  reference  to 
the  construction  which  I  believe  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  put  upon  his  own 
•words.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not — his  character  is  too  well  established — go  as 
close  to  the  wind  as  possible  for  the  {)urpose  of  indirectly  conveying  a  personal  iin- 
j)Utation.  I  therefore  do  the  hon.  and  gallant  ofhcer  the  justice  of  believing  that, 
strong  as  his  expressions  were,  they  were  directed  against  tlie  public,  and  not  against 
the  personal,  character  of  those  whom  he  assailed.  Having  stated  this,  I  cume  to 
tlie  point.  It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  a  public  man  to  have  an  opjiortunity 
of  vindicating  with  calmness  the  course  which  his  sense  of  public  duty  has  prescribed 
to  him.     I  do  confidently  assert,  then.,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  charges  which 
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the  lion,  and  gallant  officer  has  brought  against  me  as  a  public  man,  have  the  slightest 
shadow  of  foundation.  Whether  or  not  I  undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  from  motives  of  ambition,  from  the  love  of 
power,  or  for  the  sake  of  anything  that  power  can  give,  is  a  question  which  I  will 
leave  entirely  untouched — it  is  a  question  which  the  House  will  decide  as  it  may 
think  fit.  But  I  come  to  that  much  more  important  question,  whether  if,  in  the 
course  wliich  I  have  taken  while  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  I  have  done  anything  that  should  justly  subject  me  to  the  charges  v\hich  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  has  advanced  against  me?  But,  first,  I  will  advert  to  some 
of  the  observations  which  were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  That  hon. 
member  referred  to  certain  expressions  which  he  said,  I  used  last  year,  indicating  my 
opinion  of  the  danger  and  inexpediency  of  applying  to  the  public  purse  to  solve 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  government.  Sir,  1  did  use  those  expressions. 
For  I  felt,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  advance  a  million  to  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  Ireland,  that  there  was  no  probability  that  the  money  would  ever  be  returned. 
The  hon.  member  for  Waterford  says,  that  I  advised  the  advance  of  that  million. 
That  was  not  the  case.  I  advised  the  enforcing  of  the  law.  The  enforcing  of  the 
law  has  been  tried;  and  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  collect  the  tithes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  does  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  think  it  inconsistent 
with  our  public  duty  to  advise  the  giving  up  of  the  million,  rather  than  the  adoption 
of  a  course  which  would  involve  the  certainty  of  many  scenes  sucii  as  that  which 
recently  occurred.  I  did  not  advise  the  advanc;*,  because  I  thought  it  would  never 
be  repaid.  The  advance  was  made;  and  now,  when  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  repaid, 
what  shadow  of  inconsistency  is  there  in  ray  advising  that  the  demand  for  the  repay- 
ment should  be  remitted?  I  now  come  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  West- 
minster. He  says,  our  days  are  numbered.  He  says,  that  we  have  given  so  little 
satisfaction  to  the  country,  that  we  have  shown  so  little  a  modicum  of  reform,  tliat 
public  opinion  must  declare  against  us.  Now,  how  does  the  hon.  and' gallant  officer 
reconcile  this  with  his  other  charge,  that  we  have  adopted  all  the  principles  of  our 
predecessors  ? 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  he  had  never  charged  this  government  with  adopting 
every  principle  of  the  preceding  government ;  quite  the  reverse.  He  had  never 
thought  that  the  Dissenters'  Bill,  even  when  brought  in  by  the  late  government,  was 
a  measure  of  reform  for  which  they  could  claim  any  great  merit. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  charge,  then,  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  against 
me,  amounts  to  this: — "The  right  hon.  baronet  always  opposed  the  great  measures 
of  his  predecessors,  and  he  does  so  still."  It  is  a  strange  way  of  charging 
me  with  inconsistency,  to  say,  that  I  am  pursuing  the  same  course  in  office 
that  I  did  when  in  opposition.  "  You  oppose  the  liberal  measures  of  your  pre- 
decessors, you  have  brought  in  my  modicum  of  reform,"  says  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member,  "and  the  country  therefore  rejects  you;  your  measures  and 
politics  are  n®t  sufficiently  liberal  for  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  your  hours  are 
numbered."  This  may  be  a  perfectly  good  accusation  ;  but  how  is  it  consistent 
with  that  other,  earnestly  insisted  upon,  that,  for  the  sake  of  place,  I  have  adopted 
the  principles  of  my  predecessors ;  that  I  have  submitted  extensive  reforms  to  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  emoluments  or  distinctions  of  office  ?  So 
much  for  the  general  principles  of  the  government.  Now  with  respect  to  this 
particular  measure,  regarding  tithes  in  Ireland.  I  have  heard  charges  made 
against  me  with  respect  to  the  course  I  have  i)ursued  on  the  question  of  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  Ireland,  wliich  can  only  be  founded  in  utter  ignorance — for  I 
should  rather  attribute  them  to  ignorance  than  intentional  misrepresentation — of 
what  my  conduct  really  has  been  on  that  question.  IIovv  stand  the  facts?  A  bill 
was  brought  into  this  House  at  an  early  period  of  last  session,  by  the  late  government, 
providing  for  the  arrangoinent  of  the  Tithe  question.  That  bill  imposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  land-tax,  wliich  was  to  endure  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  it  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  landlord  as  a  rent-charge:  tiiat  rent-charge  was 
redeemable,  and  the  redemption  money  was  to  he  invested  in  laud.  The  amount, 
tiie  payment  of  which  by  that  bill  was  imposed  upon  the  landlord,  was,  I  believe, 
77^  per  cent,  of  the  tithe.  That  bill  I  supijortcd.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  will  acknowledge  that  he  had  su])port  in  the  passing  of  that 
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l)i!l.  I  come  into  power;  I  bring  in  a  bill  in  my  turn  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  ({iiestion;  and  what  are  its  j)rinci|)Ies  "r*  It  imposes  the  payment  of  75  per 
cent,  upon  the  lamllord  inmiediately  ;  it  provides  for  the  redemption  of  the  rent-charj^e 
so  imposed;  fur  the  investment  of  the  money  thus  realized  in  land;  and  that  tithe- 
property  sliall  be  strictly  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Now,  I  ask,  whether 
it  be  possible,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  human  all'airs  are  subject,  to  suj)pose  a 
case  of  less  inconsistency,  than  my  supporting-  the  lirst  measure  1  have  described, 
and  originatinf>-  the  second?  The  hon.  gentleman  nuiy  object  to  me  if  he  pleases, 
that  I  do  not  consent  to  devote  ecclesiastical  j)roperty  to  secular  purposes  ;  that  I 
])lace  a  rent-charge  upon  landlords,  and  other  things;  but  if  he  looks  to  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  late  government,  to  the  jjrinciple  of  which  1  did  not  object,  I  defy 
him  to  show  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  my  submitting  the  present  measure 
to  i)arliament.  But  throughout  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  the  original  bill  brought 
in  by  the  late  government  has  been  confounded  with  the  measure  which  subsequently 
received  the  assent  of  this  House.  It  may  be  said  that  I  opposed  the  latter;  some 
hon.  gentlemen  may  suppose  that  I  was  a  party  to  some  organized  plan  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  throw  it  out.  Sir,  the  House  of  Lords  determined  on  their  own  course, 
and  I  was  no  party  to  any  combination  in  that  House.  I  saw  the  bill  modified  by 
the  hen.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  ;  1  saw  the  government  o])pose  his  modifi- 
cations; but  he  was  successful  in  making  them,  and  the  government  afterwards 
permitted  it  to  pass.  ^\'hat  was  the  language  I  then  held?  I  place  full  confidence 
in  the  declarations  made  of  absence  of  intention  to  give  me  personal  otfence,  but  the 
charges  against  my  political  character  are  serious,  and  it  is  j)olitically  that  I  propose 
to  select  them.  On  the  30th  of  July,  the  day  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  I  said  that  "  I  felt  great  objection  to  ever  attempting  to  decide  upon  such 
an  important  question  at  that  extremely  late  period  of  the  session.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  good-will  of  the  landlords  is  most  essential ;  and  unless  the  legislature 
have  their  good-will,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  alteration  a  benefit.  For  the 
change  to  be  etficacious,  too,  the  provision  must  be  compulsory ;  and  then  comes  the 
question,  how  can  we,  with  justice  or  with  propriety,  impose  such  a  responsibility 
on  the  landlord,  without  giving  him  any  notice  of  our  intentions?  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  at  present  a  sutiicient  number  of  Irish  landlords  in  the  metropolis  to 
form  a  fair  representation  of  the  general  feeling  of  that  body.  I  throw  out  these  re- 
marks merely  as  suggestions;  but  if  the  proposition  be  resolved  upon,  something 
must,  in  justice  to  the  landlords,  be  done  by  government  with  reference  to  the 
arrears.  There  has  now  been  two  years  of  intermission  in  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland;  and,  however  the  question  may  now  be  shrunk  from,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  law  must  be  vindicated."  A  little  lower  down  comes  the  sentence  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  member.  I  then  said,  "  1  decidedly  think  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  jiarties  concerned,  tliat  the  landlord  should  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
tithe,  to  the  release  of  the  occupying  tenant ;  but  I  would  also  take  good  care  to 
encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  the  principle  of  redemption.  That  appears  to  me 
the  just,  and  best,  or  only  way,  of  really  settling  the  question.  I  do  not  think, 
liowever,  after  the  session  we  have  had,  we  can  hope  to  consider  with  any  good  effect, 
a  bill  for  such  an  object  in  the  month  of  August.  At  present,  the  vindication  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  the  first  object;  and  when  we  have  taught  persons  who  have  refused 
a  legal  jjayment,  that  the  law  is  paramount,  then  we  may  well  call  upon  the  land- 
lord to  take  the  post  which  would  at  once  be  beneficial  to  the  conmiunity  and  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  1  nmst  say,  that  I  despair  of  the  question  being  settled  satisfacto- 
rily, by  any  scheme  in  whicii  redemption  is  not  included;  and  still  more  do  I  despair 
of  being  able  to  come  to  any  settlement  of  the  question,  while  the  great  majority  of 
Irish  landlords  are  out  of  town."  'J'hese  were  the  expressions  I  made  use  of,  not 
objecting  to  the  original  bill,  but  to  the  ])rinciple  of  the  bill,  as  modified  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  lor  Dublin.  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
to  say,  whether,  in  submitting  to  parliament  a  measure  I  like,  that  forms  a  valid 
groinid  for  charging  me  with  inconsistency.  So  much  lor  the  question  ot  tithe. 
"With  respect  to  the  o:her  measures— but  really,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  now  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  detail  rcsiteefing  other  measures.  I  shall  reserve  what 
I  have  to  say  in  my  defence  respecting  them,  when  they  come  before  us.  I  will  only 
at  present  observe,  with  respect  to  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  bill,  that  I  did  not  ob- 
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ject  to  the  principle  of  the  hill  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Devon.  Its  principle  I  therefore  adopted;  but  was  it  not  my  duty,  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  to  attempt  to  make  the  bill  as  satisfactory  in  its  details  as  I  could,  con- 
sulting the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  Cliurch.  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen  not  to  deal  in  vague  general  charges,  but  to  tell 
me  what  is  the  particular  measure  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  have 
introduced,  or  have  given  notice  of  my  intention  to  bring  in,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  course  I  have  pursued  since  the  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  But, 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  myself — being  the  responsible  minister  of  the  crown — bound  to 
look  out  for  every  speech  I  have  made,  in  order  to  accommodate  my  course  to  those 
speeches,  and  relieve  myself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Having  undertaken 
the  task,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  public  duty  to  look  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  abandon  all  minor  personal  considerations,  in  considering  the  measures  necessary 
to  meet  those  circumstances.  But  rather  than  listen  to  vague  charges  of  inconsist- 
ency, and  dereliction  of  principle,  I  should  like  to  hear  some  specific  measure  stated, 
which  justifies  the  charges  brought  against  me.  I  am  conscious  that  in  the  lask  I 
have  undertaken,  I  am  not  acting  with  the  view  of  gratifying  personal  ambition,  or 
from  any  desire  for  the  advantages  or  emoluments  of  office.  I  did  not  seek  ihe 
office  I  hold,  by  any  factious  attempts  to  thwart  the  late  government.  I  did  not 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  those  who  entertained  the  extreme  opinion  of  the  side  of 
the  House  on  which  I  sat.  I  am  stating  merely  a  fact  with  respect  to  myself,  and 
mean  no  insidious  reflection  on  any  man  ;  for  I  can  appeal  to  those  who  are  now  my 
political  opponents,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  gain 
power,  or  thwart  their  proceedings  by  factious  combinations  with  men  whose  opinions 
went  beyond  mine.  Opportunities  for  so  doing  did  present  themselves ;  but  I  never 
took  advantage  of  them.  Looking  to  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  my 
taking  office,  I  was  determined,  feeling  it  my  duty  to  accept  it.,  and  having  accepted 
it,  to  make  every  constitutional  effort  for  maintaining  myself  in  it,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  charges  of  inconsistency  which  may  be  brought  against 
n:e.  Sir,  I  rely  upon  the  purity  of  my  own  motives.  I  shall  attempt  to  shape  my 
course  upon  principles  which  will  be  likely  to  give  most  satisfaction  to  the  country; 
but  I  never  will  consent  to  hold  office  one  hour  beyond  the  period  when  I  think  I 
can  hold  it  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  honour  of  a 
public  man. 

The  resolution  was  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES,  (ENGLAND). 
j\Iarch  24,  1835. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  recommending  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales,  was  read, 
and  on  his  motion  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  was  about  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  matter  of  not  mere  i)arty  consideration,  but  involving 
considerations  of  much  general  importance,  attended  by  great  complexity  of 
details,  and  affecting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large.  He  was  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  a  measure 
for  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  (piestion  in  this  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, an  object,  the  altaiumcnt  of  which  was  equally  desired  by  both  sides  of  the 
House.  If  he  were  not  to  approach  this  question  with  great  diffidence- as  to  the 
merits  of  the  plan  which  he  had  to  j)ropose,  and  great  anxiety  as  to  its  results,  it 
would  argue  the  greatest  indifference  on  his  i)art  to  the  opinion  of  tiie  House  and 
the  public,  or  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  jiowers — a  confidence  quite  vm«ar- 
ranted — when  the  magnitude,  the  delicacy,  and  the  complication  of  the  subject  were 
considered.  It  had  been  felt,  for  j'ears,  that  the  settlement  of  this  question  was  a 
subject  of  the  highest  im])ortance  to  the  country.  He  was  not,  however,  going  to  enter 
into  a  long  detail  of  the  history  of  this  (jucstion,  or  to  weary  the  House  by  a  pedantic 
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display  of  learning- ;  for,  looking  at  the  litigation  caused  by  tithes — looking  at  the 
variety  of  interests  the  subject  embraced — considering  the  eHect  tiie  levying  of  tithe 
had  on  cultivation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operated  to  the  discouragement  of 
agriculture — he  should  take  it  for  granted  tliat  there  was  nearly  an  unanimous  feeling 
in  the  House,  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  levying  tithe.  At 
different  periods,  there  had  been  different  plans  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object;  and  although  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  dissec- 
tion of  the  various  schemes  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  still  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  take  a  short  review  of  some  of  the  latter  measures  proposed 
for  this  purpose.  If  he  found  that  the  principle  or  provisions  of  any  one  of  those 
measures  were  preferable  to  those  embodied  in  his  own  plan,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  them,  and  to  engraft  them  at  once  on  the  bill  he  intended  to  bring  in,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  prepare  a  plan  for  such  an  object  without  great  distrust  in  his 
own  powers,  and  great  anxiety  as  to  the  i)robable  results  of  the  measure.  In  some 
of  the  former  plans  which  were  submitted  to  parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question,  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  tithes  should  first  be  valued, 
and  that,  after  a  valuation  had  been  taken,  a  conmiutation  for  the  payment  of  the 
tithe  should  be  made  in  land,  or  by  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  corn-rent.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  those  plans,  he  apprehended  that  a  measure  based  on  those 
principles  would  not  at  present  give  satisfaction.  If,  again,  he  were  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  which  would  recognise  any  principle  that  excluded  all  consideration  of 
the  forbearance  of  the  clergyman  in  levying  the  titlie — a  measure  which  should  be 
founded  on  the  abstract  value  of  the  tithe  taken,  solely  with  reference  to  the  crop — 
he  apprehended  that  the  great  body  of  the  tithe-payers  would  protest  against  that 
mode  of  settling  the  question,  and  would  entreat  to  be  left  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  found.  He  believed  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  in  any 
agreement  made  for  the  composition  of  tithe  practically,  the  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  exhibited  much  greater  forbearance  than  the  lay  in)pr(>[)riator.  He  said, 
then,  tliat  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  would  be  offered  to  this  principle  by 
the  payer  of  tithes,  the  insertion  of  such  a  provision  would  at  once  obstruct  the 
success  of  the  measure.  He  would  next  advert  to  the  propositions  on  this  subject 
submitted  to  the  House,  in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  by  a  noble  lord,  then  a  member 
of  the  House,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject — was  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  details,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
its  successful  and  final  settlement.  He  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  provisions  embodied  in  those  plans,  and  if,  on  a  comparison  with  his  own,  he 
considered  the  principles  they  contained  better  adapted  to  the  uccunqilishment  of  the 
object  proposed,  he  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  adopting  them  ;  and  if  Lord 
Althorp  were  now  a  member  of  this  House,  he  should  hope  for  his  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  perfecting  the  measure  he  was  about  to  introduce.  That  noble  lord, 
in  the  year  1833,  attempted  to  settle  the  question  by  proposing  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment for  the  payment  of  tithe  between  the  parties  interested.  It  was  intended  by 
that  measure,  to  give  them  the  liberty  to  enter  into  a  vohmtary  and  amicable  arrange- 
ment, which  was  to  last  for  a  year;  but  after  tiiat  year  had  elapsed,  it  gave  either 
party  the  power  to  ajjpoint  a  valuator  for  himself,  and  to  call  on  the  other  party  to 
appoint  one  on  his  own  behalf,  and  then  it  provided  that  the  tithes  should  be  valued 
on  the  basis  which  these  valuators,  so  appointed,  might  propose.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  felt  the  difficulty  that  would  result  from  this  arrangement;  and  it  was 
subsequently  proposed,  that  the  average  payment  for  tithes,  of  the  last  seven  years, 
should  form  the  basis  of  composition.  The  bill  was  so  far  compulsory  in  its 
enactments,  that  it  made  it  necessary  that  the  actual  payment  of  tithes,  taken  on 
the  average  for  the  last  seven  years,  should  form  the  unvarying  basis  of  the  measure. 
But  the  objection  raised  against  this  plan  was,  that  there  were  very  different  degrees 
of  forbearance  or  discretion — call  it  what  they  pleased — exhibited  in  levying  tithe. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  certain  circumstaiu'cs,  great  severity  had 
been  exercised  in  collecting  it,  while  in  other  j)laces,  and  from  the  operation  of  local 
circumstances,  or  from  the  lenity  of  particular  clergymen,  great  indulgence  had 
been  shown  to  the  tithe-payer.  There  was,  consequently,  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  rates  of  tithe  paid  by  the  tithe-payers  of  different  places  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.     The  details  of  this  bill  came  under  the  notice  of  the  agricultural 
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committee,  and  tliey  appeared  to  that  committee  altogether  most  objectionable;  and 
the  noble  lord,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  session,  declared  that  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  made,  not  on  the  part  of  the  tithe-owners,  but  of  the  tithe-payers,  he 
would  withdraw  the  compulsory  part  of  the  measure  ;  and,  afterwards  abandoning  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  the  law  remained  unaltered.  In  1834,  the  noble  lord  proposed  another 
bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  same  question.  He  openly  avowed,  that  so  little  did 
he  feel  any  party-considerations  to  be  involved  in  this  measure,  so  little  was  he 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  plan  which  he  had  devised,  that  though  he  thought  his 
measure  better  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  if  any  hon.  member,  on  reflection,  consi- 
dered the  noble  lord's  plan  preferable,  he  should  be  foremost  to  express  a  hope  that 
that  member  would  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  that  measure  forward  again, 
in  order  that  the  two  bills  might  be  compared  together,  and  that  the  House  might 
be  enabled  to  adopt  that  which  was,  on  the  whole,  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  both.  The  bill  of  183-i,  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord,  was 
drawn  with  great  care  and  attention  ;  and  the  object  which  it  contemplated  was  the 
commutation  of  tithe  for  a  money  payment.  The  bill  was  rather  complicated  in  its 
provisions;  but  though  the  details  were  numerous,  and  the  subject  exceedingly  dry, 
he  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he  attempted  to  explain  in  what 
respect  the  principles  of  that  measure  differed  from  the  one  he  meant  to  propose. 
That  bill  included  three  objects — first,  the  substitution  of  a  money  payment  in  lieu 
of  tithe,  which  money  payment  was  to  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  rent  payable  on 
the  land.  The  bill  then  gave  a  power  of  redemption  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  after 
the  money  payment  was  determined  upon,  on  paying  a  certain  number  of  years'  (he 
thought  twenty-five)  purchase.  In  case  that  redemption  did  not  take  place,  there 
was  then  a  power  to  convert  the  money  payment  into  a  rent- charge,  which  was  to 
be  permanently  settled  on  the  land.  The  mode  in  which  that  was  to  be  effected  was 
this  : — The  Secretary  of  State  had  a  power  to  appoint  valuators,  in  districts  which 
he  had  a  power  to  constitute,  He  was  to  authorize  the  division  of  the  county  into 
certain  districts,  and  in  each  of  those  districts  to  appoint  a  valuer  of  tithes  and  a 
valuer  of  land.  That  valuei-,  so  appointed,  was  to  fix  a  value  upon  the  land  in  each 
parish  within  the  district  to  which  he  was  appointed.  He  was  to  divide  the  whole 
of  the  land  into  two  classes ;  first  into  arable  land,,  and  then  into  that  which  was  not 
arable,  and  which,  though  not  pasture,  he  should,  for  the  sake  of  being  understood^ 
call  pasture  land.  The  arable  land  was  to  be  that  which  had  been  under  tillage  for 
the  five  preceding  years.  The  valuer  was  then  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  tithes 
which  had  been  paid  on  each  description  of  titheable  land  in  each  parish.  He  was 
not  to  value,  but  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  tithes  which  had  been  levied 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  and  to  determine  what  amount  of  tithes,  so  ascer- 
tained, properly  attached  to  the  land  which  was  arable,  and  that  which  was  not. 
These  awards  from  each  parish  of  the  district  (the  values  and. amounts  to  which  he 
had  adverted  having  been  ascertained),  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  quarter-sessions. 
Then  a  mean  was  to  be  selected  between  the  amount  of  tithes  payable  for  each  qua- 
lity of  land,  and  an  average  struck  of  what  the  rate  of  substituted  tithe  w^as  subse- 
quently to  be.  This  tithe-rate  was  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  each  sort  of  land 
in  the  district.  Supposing  the  mean  for  arable  land,  upon  ascertaining  the  amount  in 
each  parish  of  the  district,  and  the  mean  for  pasture,  to  be  55.  and  2s.  6c?.  in  the  pound, 
then  the  proportion  of  rate  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rent,  was  to  attach  for  a 
certain  period.  From  the  amount  of  tithe,  however,  which  had  been  actually  paid, 
the  amount  of  rates  and  charges  was  to  be  deducted  in  each  case,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  tithes,  after  such  deduction,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  collection  of  tithe  pay- 
ments. It  ajipeared  to  him,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  that  there  would 
be  great  obstacles  in  satisfactorily  executing  such  a  measure.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  that  degree  of  complication  attending  it  which  would  make  it  very  difficult 
to  work  it  satisfactorily.  In  the  first  ])lace,  there  was  to  be  a  valuation  of  the 
annual  profit  of  the  land  in  each  parish  of  every  particular  district.  Now,  unless  in 
making  that  valuation  great  care  were  taken,  there  would  be  very  uncertain  results; 
because  he  apprehended  that  the  value  of  a  farm  or  land  could  not  be  ascertained 
with  reference  merely  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  its  productiveness;  the  con- 
siderations that  inlluenced  a  tenant  in  holding  the  land  were  of  some  importance, — an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  tlic  buildings  on  the  land,  and  into  many  other  minute  par-^ 
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ticulars  would  be  necessary;  and  this  sort  of  information  being  to  be  collected  with 
respect  to  every  acre  of  titheable  land  throiiglioiit  the  country,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  come  at  perfect  accuracy.  Tlie  consequence  could  hardly  fail  to  be, 
that  ground  would  exist  for  innumerable  remonstrances  and  com])luints.  The  second 
difficulty  which  he  apprehended  was  this: — Tlie  tithe  was  not  to  be  valued  by  the 
valuer;  the  valuer  was  to  determine  what  was  the  amount  of  the  titlie  for  the  five 
preceding  years,  and  to  apportion  that  amount  of  tithe  to  the  arable  land  and  the  land 
not  arable.  The  valuer,  then,  was  to  apportion  the  total  amount  of  the  tithe  col- 
lected to  the  arable  and  pasture  land  in  each  parish.  Now,  lie  believed  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  practically  found  in  making  that  apportionment.  It  might  l)e 
easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  tithe  received  from  any  given  farm,  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  any  valuer — a  stranger,  perhaps,  to  that  ])art  of  the  country — to 
determine  what  was  the  amount  of  the  titlie  which  had  actually,  for  the  last  five  years, 
been  paid  for  the  portion  that  was  pasture  land,  and  what  the  amount  actually  pai(l 
for  the  portion  that  was  arable.  It  should  bo  observed,  that  the  valuer  was  not  to 
determine  what  amount  ought  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  had  been  the  actual  pay- 
ments on  account  of  tithe,  and  what  the  payments  on  account  of  the  arable  land, 
and  what  those  on  account  of  the  pasture  land.  This,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  before  the  tithe-rate  could  be  determined.  He  came  now  to  the  third 
difficulty.  From  the  amount  of  tithe  so  determined,  the  total  amount  of  which  was 
to  constitute  the  t.ithc-rate  in  each  parish,  the  poor-rates  and  charges  were  to  be  de- 
ducted. But  the  rates  and  charges  varied  so  much  in  ditlerent  parishes,  that,  after 
having  so  deducted,  in  the  case  of  each  parish,  tlie  rates  and  charges,  when  they 
came  to  apply  the  invariable  rate  in  districts,  they  would  find  that  in  many  parishes 
in  which  the  rates  were  low,  people  would  be  complaining  of  the  amount  of  tithe 
fixed  on  them,  while  those  in  which  they  M'ere  high,  would  comparatively  be  greatly 
benefited.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  these  were  serious  difficulties  in 
detail  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  carrying  into  execution  this  plan.  But,  suppose 
those  objections  to  be  obviated — suppose  that  the  payments  on  account  of  tithe  for 
the  last  five  years  were  precisely  ascertained,  there  would  even  then  remain  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  returns  were  to  be  made  to  the  quarter-sessions,  and  tlie 
district  to  which  the  tithe  rate  was  to  be  applied  was  not  to  he  determined  witii 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  was  to  be  the  county  district — the  division  in 
which  certain  justices  of  the  peace  acted.  Now,  it  was  clear  that  that  was  a  totally 
arbitrary  assumption,  or  division  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  and 
these  districts  included  land  of  different  qualities.  Under  these  circumstances  sup- 
pose they  had  valued  the  land  accurately,  the  tithe-rate  might  have  given  great 
dissatisfaction.  It  was  possible,  that,  if  they  spread  the  total  amount  of  the  tithe 
over  the  whole  district,  the  result  might  have  been  fair  to  the  whole  body  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy;  but  that  was  not  enough.  If,  in  any  one 
district,  the  result  was,  to  aggravate  the  tithe,  it  would  be  no  consolation  to  the  par- 
ticular parish  whose  burden  was  so  aggravated,  to  tell  them  that  the  balance  was 
fairly  struck,  and  that  they  would  find  that  in  a  corresponding  parish  the  tithe  was 
proportionately  small.  To  refer  them  to  the  more  fortunate  state  of  their  neigh- 
bours would,  in  all  probability,  increase  their  dissatisfaction.  But  he  very  much 
doubted  if  the  House  could  assume  the  general  principle  with  re>pect  to  a  large 
district  of  a  fixed  population,  between  the  amount  of  tithe  and  the  amoimt  of  rent; 
that  must  depend  upon  two  considerations,  which  were  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  amount  of  the  tithe  was  determined  by  the  produce  of  the  land:  the 
amount  of  the  rent  was  not  determined  by  the  actual  produce  of  the  land,  but  by  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  Let  them  sup])ose  the  case  of  one  farm  of  a  certain  extent, 
that  produced,  say  100  quarters  of  wheat,  which  would  sell  for  £300;  and  let  them 
suppose  that  the  expense  of  cultivation  on  that  farm  was  only  £200,  that  would  leave 
a  clear  profit  of  £100  to  remunerate  the  farmer,  out  of  which  the  rent  wouhl  be 
paid.  Let  them  next  take  another  farm,  exactly  equal  in  its  extent,  and  which  jiro- 
duced  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  but  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  which 
was  £250  instead  of  £200.  The  amount  of  the  tithe  being  precisely  the  same  in  both 
instances,  the  proportion  which  the  tithe  woidd  bear  to  the  j)rofit  would  be  as  twenty 
to  a  hundred  in  the  one  case,  and  twenty  to  fifty  in  the  other.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  calculate  {ill  the  propositions ;  the  principle  applied  universally.     It  appeared  to 
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him  that  the  principle  which  assumed  a  fixed  proportion  between  tlie  rent  and  the 
tithe,  and  applied  that  universally,  must  be  subject  to  the  objection  he  had  just  stated, 
and  must  preclude  the  satisfactory  operation  of  any  bill  founded  upon  it.  Let  them  take 
what  districts  thej^  would,  and  let  the  quarter  sessions  come  to  what  decision  they 
might,  it  would  be  found  that  the  value  of  the  land  depended  so  much  on  the 
quality  and  expense  of  cultivation,  that,  though  the  difference  might  not  in  general 
be  so  great  as  in  the  example  he  had  quoted,  still  the  consequence  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tithe  in  some  parishes,  and  raise  it  in  others — 
injuring  some  farmers,  perhaps  ruining  them,  and  conferring  a  corresponding 
advantage  on  others.  He  would  take  a  district  in  Sussex  by  way  of  illustration,  which 
included  soil  on  the  north  side  of  the  Downs,  and  soil  on  the  south  side.  There  was 
a  great  disparity  between  the  value  of  the  land  in  these  two  divisions  of  the  county, 
and  also  between  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  tithes;  notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  average  must  be  struck  from  the  estimate  of  the  whole  value  of  the  land 
and  the  amount  of  the  tithes.  The  consequence,  therefore,  would  be  to  apply  a  rate 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tithe  raised  in  the  parish  which  had  the  rich 
land,  and  increase  it  in  the  parish  which  had  the  poor  land.  The  result  would  beexactly 
the  opposite  to  that  which,  on  the  whole,  was  desirable.  Suppose  that  on  the  light 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Downs,  the  rent  of  which  was  9s.  an  acre,  the  value  of 
the  tithe  was  3s.;  and  suppose  that  on  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  the 
value  of  which  was40A'.  an  acre,  the  amount  of  the  tithe  was  4s.;  if  they  supposed  that 
these  two  parishes  were  a  fair  estimate  of  the  parishes  on  each  side  of  the  Downs, 
and  if  they  took  the  whole  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  of 
the  tithe  payable,  and  struck  a  mean  between  them — if  the  value  of  the  tithe  were 
3s.  an  acre,  and  the  land  were  worth  only  9s. — the  payment  would  be  more  than 
Is.  8d.  in  the  pound;  but  if  the  tithe  were  4s.  an  acre,  and  the  land  were  worth 
40s.,  then  the  payment  would  be  only  2s.  in  the  pound.  Thus  it  would  be  found 
that  an  attempt  to  strike  an  average  between  the  two,  and  apply  the  principle  uni- 
form throughout  the  district,  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  tithe  received  by  the 
owner  of  the  tithes  in  the  poor  parish,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  received  by  the 
owner  of  tithes  in  the  rich  parish.  The  result  would  be,  that  in  those  very  parishes 
in  which  the  tithes  were  at  present  not  sufficient,  and  required  an  increase,  they 
would  be  reduced,  while  in  the  parishes  most  distressed,  and  in  which  they  were 
most  onerous,  they  would  be  increased.  He  believed  that  any  measure  which  called 
on  parties  to  pay  an  increased  amount  of  tithe  would  create  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
that  nothing  would  reconcile  them  to  it.  In  fact,  if  the  result  were  to  increase  the 
burden  of  tithes,  there  would  be  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  which  no  reasoning  as  to 
the  general  advantages  of  any  measure  would  be  sufficient  to  allay.  On  account, 
then,  of  the  complication  of  the  plan,  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  universally,  on 
account  of  a  part  of  it  being  to  raise  the  tithe  in  some  parishes  and  diminish  it  in 
others,  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  he  believed  would  be  the  consequence,  after 
mature  reflection — for  he  begged  to  assure  the  House  that  he  was  in  no  way  pre- 
judiced against  the  measure  on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  it  emanated — 
taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  retained  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed when  the  measure  was  originally  proposed  to  the  House.  He  still  thought 
it  was  possible  that  some  other  plan  might  be  suggested  less  apparently  extensive, 
and  less  complicated,  which  might  on  the  whole  give  more  satisfaction.  He  had 
stated  his  reasons  why  the  plaa  which  he  had  to  propose  was  not  founded — first,  on 
the  actual  valuation  of  tithes — secondly,  on  a  mere  reference  to  the  average  receipts 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  thirdly,  on  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  who  as- 
sumed a  fixed  proportion  between  rent  and  tithes,  and  applied  it  universally  over  a 
given  district.  Having  excluded  these  three  principles,  the  question  was,  on  what 
principle  could  any  other  measure  be  founded?  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  principle  which  he  had  always  considered  preferable  to  any  other  was  that  of 
giving  the  most  perfect  facility  and  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  the  volun- 
tary commutation  of  tithes.  In  the  first  place,  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  commutation 
of  tithes,  he  would  refer  to  a  document  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  in  wliich  the  commutation  of 
the  great  and  small  tithe  had  been  authorized  by  any  act  of  parliament,  distinguish- 
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ing-  those  cases  in  ^\Ilit•ll  allotuK-iits  li;ul  been  j^iveii  in  lion  of  tithes.  P.efore  hon. 
giiillemen  tunned  an  ojiiniun  on  this  subject,  it  was  important  that  they  should 
examine  this  document,  in  which  tliey  would  find  an  account  ol"  the  number  of 
private  acts  passed  IVom  1757  to  1830.  The  paper  was  drawn  uj)  with  great  care, 
and  amonj^st  other  tilings,  sj)ecified  whetlier  land  was  allotted,  whether  there  had 
been  corn-rents  or  money-payments,  whether  tiie  commutation  was  lor  small  or  great 
tithes  or  for  all  tithes,  and  also  whether  or  not  the  jjarish  to  whieh  reference  was 
made  was  a  parisii  in  which  there  had  been  any  new  enclosure.  The  House  would, 
tiierefore,  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  whieh  counnutation  had  taken  place  in 
the  new  enclosures.  It  ajjpeared  that  in  U[)wards  of  1,000  parishes  tliere  had  been 
voluntary  agreements,  under  wiiich  a  commutation  of  titlieshad  been  etfeeted.  Now 
it  might  be  recollected  that  such  agreements  were  subject  to  the  greatest  difliculties, 
and  to  a  very  great  expense.  In  eacii  of  the  cases  there  was  first  the  labour  to  be 
undertaken  of  procuring  a  private  bill,  and  next  there  was  the  cost  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. On  some  of  those  acts  a  sum  of  not  less  even  than  c£'2,000  had  been  expended. 
He  proposed  to  remove  that  impediment  of  the  labour,  and  to  jiut  an  end  to  tlie 
expense;  having  done  wliich,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  great  inducements 
would  exist  for  the  establishment  of  voluntary  commutation;  and  he  believed  that 
a  great  progress  would  speedily  be  made  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  facts,  that  in  some  parislies  a  modus  had  been  adopted,  that  in  some 
there  were  small  tithes,  and  in  others  great  tithes;  that  in  some  there  were  three  or 
four  parties  entitled  to  tlie  tithes,  such  as  the  vicar,  the  rector,  and  the  lay  impro- 
priator, each  eniitled  to  his  share — considering  all  these  circumstances,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  by  which  any  jiarty  having  to  arbi- 
trate between  these  different  claimants,  could  decide  at  all  satisfactorily  wliat  was  due  to 
each.  Then  what  was  the  rule  that  he  would  lay  down?  He  proposed  to  call  in  aid  the 
principles  of  justice,  he  proposed  to  enable  parties  to  determine  the  question  for 
themselves;  and  the  rule  if  universally  apjilied  might  preclude  tlie  necessity  of  ap- 
plication to  the  law.  The  rule  he  would  recommend  was  that  of  local  knowledge, 
a  sense  of  common  interest,  a  desire  to  effect  a  settlement,  a  disposition  to  remove 
all  difheulties,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  expenses.  Such  a  rule  was  applicable  to  all  the 
different  circumstances  of  various  parishes,  and  he  thought  would  succeed  better  than 
any  other.  It  would  give  great  encouragement  to  commutation;  but  would  facilitate 
it  on  a  new  principle.  lie  must,  however,  explain  some  of  the  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  assist  in  effecting  this  object.  In  the  first  place,  he  proposed,  if  the 
legislature  would  sanction  it,  a  commission  of  persons,  who  should  superintend  the 
whole,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  persons  who  should  compose  the  commission  the 
better;  and  that  the  commissioners  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  assistant- 
commission.  He  woidd  propose  also,  that  every  parish  in  this  country,  after  due  notice 
to  the  tithe-payer,  should  be  entitled  to  meet  for  the  purpose  ot  considering  the 
possibility  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement.  Parties  might  be  allowed  to  meet 
without  such  a  notice;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  a  notice  to  be  given  in 
every  case,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  all  interested — to  whom  the  assistant  com- 
missioners would  communicate  their  views — to  attend.  He  believed,  that  one  reason 
why  commutations  had  not  been  more  frecjuently  made  was  this — though  many 
might  wish  to  have  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  be  desirous  of  seeing 
I  hem  effected,  still  what  was  everybody's  business  was  noone's  :  others  might  be  terrified 
by  the  tithe  act — some  were  ignorant  of  the  form  of  application  to  parliament  for  an 
act.  Then  there  were  parties  whose  interest  would  tempt  them  to  make  an 
effort  with  such  a  view,  but  the  trouble,  labour  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the  con- 
sent of  individuals,  as  everybody  must  know  who  had  been  at  all  engaged  in  local 
business,  were  enough  to  deter  from  exertions  for  the  public  good.  He  would 
invite,  tiierefore,  after  due  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  tithe-owners  and  the  tithe- 
payers,  and  he  would  empower  the  commissioners  to  send  down  an  assistant- 
commissioner,  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  to  hear  their  complaints — to  ex])lain  the  law  to  the  parties,  and  explain 
to  them  the  principles  on  Avhieh  they  ought  to  act.  He  would  not  bind  the  assistant- 
commission  to  any  particular  terms,  but  to  look  at  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  in  one 
sense  merely  amicus  curUe^  to  suggest  what  might  api)ear  to  be  riglit,  and  then  to  leave 
it  entirely  to  the  parties.     lie  would  provide,  that  in  case  two-thirds  in  point  of  value 
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of  the  tithe-payers  should  agree  with  the  tithe-owner,  then  that  their  consent 
should  bind  the  other  tithe-payers.  If  the  tithe-owner,  however,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  tithe-payers  should  consent,  still  he  would  not  allow  that  to  be  valid  until  after 
it  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  commissioners  in  London,  who  should  review 
the  circumstances  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  and  collusion,  and  after  giving  their  con- 
sent, that  decision  he  would  enact  should  be  final.  lie  would  then  propose  that  the 
money  payment  for  substitution  should  be  what  was  commonly  called  a  corn-rent  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  which  corn-rent  should  be  subject,  at  the  option  of  each  party,  to  a 
periodical  revision,  and  should  vary  only  according  to  the  price  of  corn.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  take  the  price  of  wheat  alone,  for  it  had  not  of  late  borne  a  fixed  propor- 
tionate value  to  the  value  of  other  corn,  but  would  take  the  periodical  variation  of 
the  money  payment  in  the  shape  of  corn-rent,  to  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the 
price  of  all  descriptions  of  grain,  corn,  wheat,  and  barley.  He  would  not  impose  on 
any  parish  the  necessity  of  the  attendance  of  the  assistant-commissioners ;  if  the 
parishioners  could,  by  an  amicable  arrangement,  come  to  a  settlement  amongst 
themselves,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so;  but  he 
would  not  permit  the  agreement  to  be  binding  till  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
commissioners.  Where  the  living  was  not  in  the  Crown,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  bishop ; 
but  that  there  might  be  uniformity,  the  whole  must  be  under  the  control  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  bishops  should  be  represented  to  a  certain  extent,  by  giving 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  the  Churcli,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  general  principle  of  that  law.  Where  the  amount  of  corn-rent  might 
be  to  be  determined,  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  assess- 
ment, and  that  should  be  made  by  the  authority  of  the  assistant-commissioner.  He 
also  proposed,  in  the  case  of  a  modus,  to  allow  the  parties  to  refer  the  matter,  by  way 
of  arbitration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  to  the  commissioners 
in  London  ;  but  if  they  required  it,  he  would  not  debar  them  from  the  privilege  of 
the  ordinary  proceeding.  What  he  intended  to  offer  was,  that  the  parties  might 
have  their  cases  decided  by  the  commissioners  without  incurring  any  expense.  Seeing 
the  number  of  cases  in  which,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  land  was  granted  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  he  would  permit,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  in  any  given  time, 
a  portion  of  land  to  be  set  aside  in  lieu  of  a  money  payment;  but  the  substitution 
should  wholly  be  in  the  first  instance  a  money  payment.  The  remedies  he  would 
give  for  the  recovery  of  a  rent-charge  would  be  by  action  or  distress,  or  a  summary 
remedy  by  the  magistrates,  if  the  sum  were  below  a  certain  amount.  In  the  case  of 
lands  on  lease,  he  would  permit  the  tithe  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee,  allowing  him 
to  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  head  landlord.  The  period  he  should  propose 
for  periodical  revisions  should  be  every  seven  years.  In  order  to  provide  for  changes 
in  the  value  of  corn,  it  should  be  allowable  for  either  party  to  vary  the  amount  of  the 
corn-rent  according  to  the  average  prices  of  corn  for  the  preceding  seven  j^ears.  He 
intended  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  bill  to  five  years,  giving  it  only  such  further 
continuance  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  completing  any  agreements  that  had 
been  made  under  it.  When  he  reflected  that,  by  the  measure  he  submitted  to  the 
House,  each  party,  the  tithe-owners  and  the  tithe-payers  in  every  parish,  would  be 
free  from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a  private  act,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  effect  would  be  to  afford  such  great  facilities,  that, 
general  attention  being  once  directed  to  the  subject,  the  commutation  of  tithes  would 
be  adopted  on  the  most  satisfactory  principle,  he  meant  by  mutual  and  voluntary 
agreement,  in  great  numbers  of  instances.  At  first,  lie  dared  to  say  the  progress 
made  would  not  be  considerable  ;  tiiere  would  probably  be  some  angry  discussion 
and  some  extravagant  claims  on  either  side;  but  the  measure  would  at  all  events 
succeed  in  some  few  instances,  and  the  ail  vantages  attending  the  arrangftment  becom- 
ing known,  he  had  no  doubt  tluit  it  would  be  generally  adopted.  The  assistant 
commissioner  being  able  at  his  next  visit  to  give  a  satisiactory  account  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  in  other  quarters,  the  fair  conclusion  was,  that  such  representations 
would  have  their  effect.  His  expectation  was,  that  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
tithe  commutation  commission,  an  amicable  commutation  of  tithes  would  be  effected 
in  most  parts  of  this  country.  He  felt  sure,  at  least,  of  this,  that  the  arrangement 
would  be  found  far  more  efficient  than  any  plan  for  compulsory  commutation.     If  it 
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were  only  the  actual  experlonce  to  be  chained  by  this  measure,  if  it  were  only  the 
knowledge  to  be  acciuired  of  what  would  satisfy  each  party,  he  tlmught  tliat  would 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  legislature  to  pass  this  bill.  It  would,  at  all  events, 
enable  tiiem,  in  the  case  of  parties  who  had  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  its  powers, 
to  determine  what  woukl  l)e  the  most  eipiitahle  principle  on  which  to  found  a  com- 
pulsory comnuitation.  He  thoiij,yht  it  desiral)le  to  make  this  bill  as  simple  and 
intelligible  ixs  possible.  The  object  was  to  get  a  iixed  money  payment  in  lieu  of 
tithe,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture — to  that  discourage- 
ment of  improvement  whicli  arose  from  the  uncertain  payments,  and  the  demand 
for_increased  tithe  in  proportion  to  those  improvements.  lie  did  not  propose,  there- 
fore, to  burden  the  measure  with  the  question  of  redemj)tion.  First  let  them  get  the 
commutation,  hereafter  they  could  determine  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  redemp- 
tion should  be  eifected-  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain  the  House  longer; 
the  details  would  be  best  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  bill  itself;  if  he  went  into 
them  he  feared  that  he  would  be  rendering  his  statements  too  obscure.  By  consent- 
ing to  this  measure,  the  House  would  facilitate  the  commutation  of  tithe,  leaving  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  common  and  voluntary  consent  of  parties  chiefly  interested, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  etfectual  security  would  be  provided,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  subject  always  to  the  control  of  the  commission,  in  the  constitution  of  which  he 
gave  the  church  a  voice,  in  order  to  prevent  any  injury  to  its  interests.  In  adopting 
that  course  he  hoped  tliat  a  foundation  would  be  laid  in  the  safest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  for  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  had  been  the  theme  of  discussion 
for  ages,  which  had  been  productive  of  great  expense  in  the  shape  of  litigation,  and 
had,  he  was  afraid,  been  the  cause  of  ranch  local  irritation,  which  he  was  convinced 
had  only  been  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  serious  mischief,  by  the  forbearance 
and  temperate  discretion  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  levying  of  tithes.  It 
was  impossible,  as  he  had  already  observed,  to  read  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
most  personally  conversant  with  the  operation  of  tithes  in  all  their  bearings,  without 
feeling  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  this  country  as  a  body,  in  respect 
to  the  collection  of  tithe,  entitled  them  to  the  character  of  the  greatest  liberality  ; 
having,  in  fact,  sacrificed  every  personal  and  pecuniary  interest  to  their  desire  and 
anxiety  of  maintaining  a  relation  of  friendly  good- will  among  those  over  whose 
.spiritual  interests  they  were  called  to  preside.  It  was  because  he  felt  that  the  land- 
owner had  a  chief  interest  in  the  arrangement  of  this  question,  and  because  he  felt 
convinced  from  past  experience  that  the  clergy  were  desirous  of  seeing  it  settled  in 
a  manner  which,  consistent  with  ecjuitable  principles,  might  be  fruitless  of  litigation 
and  unhappy  collision  with  their  parishioners,  that  he  entertained  a  confident  hope 
that  the  surest  mode  of  laying  the  foundation,  if  not  for  an  immediate,  at  least  for  a 
speedy  and  permanent  settlement,  was  to  be  found  in  the  amicable  compromise  and 
voluntary  agreement  of  both  parties  immediately  interested.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  expedient  to  give  facili- 
ties for  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  the  several  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
for  a  payment  in  money  in  substitution  thereof,  to  be  charged  on  the  titheable  lands 
in  each  parish — such  payment  to  be  subject  to  variation  at  stated  periods,  according 
to  the  prices  of  corn  ;  or  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  lieu  of  tithe  in  parishes  wherein 
the  parties  concerned  may  consent  to  such  allotment." 

Several  members  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  he  should  best  consult  the  convenience  of  the  House 
if,  before  any  further  questions  were  put,  he  proceeded  to  answer  those  which  had 
been  already  addressed  to  him.  As  the  present  was  only  the  first  stage  of  the  bill, 
everybody  would  see  that  there  were  strong  reasons  wliy  he  should  not  pledge  him- 
self to  the  answers  he  might  give  upon  the  ditferent  points  which  had  been  raised 
during  the  discussion.  He  was  certain  of  deriving  great  advantage  from  the  discus- 
sion which  he  had  already  heard ;  and  perhajjs  the  best  course  which  he  could  adopt 
would  be,  not  to  pledge  himself  in  his  reply  to  those  points  which  had  been  j)resse(l 
upon  his  attention,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  London,  he  must 
observe  that  where  tithe  came  in  the  shape  of  personal  tithe,  or  the  tithe  upon  houses, 
it  was  a  subject  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  attended  to  that  subject,  but  he  could 
not  say  that  it  would  form  any  part  of  the  present  bill.  He  believed  that  the  bill  of 
Lord  Althorp  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the  ditiiculty  which  always  must  exist  in  the 
108— Vol.  IIL 
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commutation  of  tithe  in  town  parishes.  An  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  had  asked 
him  whether  he  would  not  coraj)ose  his  board  of  five  commissioners.  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  preferred  a  board  of  three  commissioners.  It  appeared  to  him  as  a 
practical  man  that  the  smaller  a  board  of  commissioners  was,  the  greater  was  the 
responsibility  resting  on  each  commissioner,  and  that  the  greater  the  responsibility 
of  each  commissioner  was,  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  exercise  of  the  power  with 
which  they  were  intrusted.  He  proposed  that  two  of  the  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  third  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  placed 
the  appointment  of  the  third  commissioner  in  the  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  order  to  invest  him  with  that  power  which  was  now  exerciised  by  the 
bishops  in  preventing  incumbents  from  injuring  the  interests  of  their  successors  by 
improvident  compositions.  To  give  the  Church  a  countervailing  influence  for  this 
power  in  the  commission,  he  vested  the  appointment  of  one  commissioner  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection.  Another 
hon.  member  had  asked  him  whether  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  landowners  in 
a  parish  to  a  composition  would  be  compulsory  on  the  remaining  third.  He  was 
aware  that  there  might  be  devices  to  saddle  a  third  of  the  landowners  with  a  bur- 
then that  was  unjust.  It  was  to  prevent  any  occurrences  of  that  nature  that  he  had 
appointed  this  commission ;  for  he  thought  that  there  would  be  a  great  objection  to 
making  these  voluntary  compositions  obligatory  upon  all  parties  without  some  super- 
intending power.  To  prevent  one-third  of  the  landowners  from  being  overborne  by 
the  remaining  two-thirds,  he  had  provided  that  no  contract  should  be  valid  until  it 
had  been  considered  by  the  superintending  board  in  London.  That  board  would 
receive  any  remonstrance  that  might  be  sent  to  it  from  any  parties  who  considered 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  thus  he  trusted  injustice  would  be  prevented.  Another 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be  just  to  include  other  elements 
besides  those  which  he  had  mentioned  to  determine  the  variations  of  the  average. 
Now  he  could  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  taking  in  meat  as  one  of  those  elements. 
Though  of  late  years  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  price  of  wheat  bore  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  price  of  other  provisions,  he  was  not  inclined  to  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assumption.  He  thought  that  the  combined  price  of  barley,  oats,  and 
meat  would  be  a  better,  and  a  sufficient  test.  The  commutation  rent  might  be  re- 
adjusted at  the  end  of  any  given  number  of  years,  according  to  the  then  average 
price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  If  the  composition  were  to  be  septennial,  it  would 
be  formed  on  the  average  of  seven  years.  If  it  were  decennial,  it  would  be  formed 
on  the  average  of  ten  years.  The  fewer  elements  that  were  taken  into  consideration 
the  better;  for  if  more  were  taken,  the  bill  would  lose  that  simplicity  which  was,  he 
thought,  its  chief  recommendation.  Another  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him  this 
question — supposing  that  two-thirds  of  the  landowners  would  not  concur  in  the 
composition,  would  the  remaining  one- third  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  with  the  incumbent  ?  The  bill  would  not  contain  a  provision  of 
that  kind ;  and  in  his  opinion  great  caution  should  be  exercised  before  any  such  provi- 
sion were  acceded  to.  The  public  advantage  would  not  be  advanced  by  it;  for  it 
would  not  be  right  in  principle  to  grant  to  two  or  three  individuals  the  power  of  making 
a  private  contract  with  the  tithe-owner,  and  to  leave  to  the  clergyman  the  odium  of 
collecting  the  remainder  of  his  tithes  in  kind.  It  admitted  of  great  doubt  whether 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  in  practice  prove  most  unsatisfactory.  In  reply  to 
a  question  of  another  hon.  member,  he  must  observe,  that  when  the  tithe-owner  had 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  landowners,  and  of  the  superintending  board,  the 
arrangement  should  be  perpetual.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  bill  would  admit  voluntary  commutations.  The  com- 
missioners would  he  at  liberty  to  call  the  landowners  together,  and  to  suggest  in  cases 
of  doubts  and  difficulties  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  to  facilitate  an  agreement 
between  them  and  the  tithe-owners.  He  might  say  to  them — "  You  will  be  fighting 
a  question  of  modus  for  ever — you  will  be  removing  one  difficulty  only  to  start 
another — let  me  propose  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  so  put  an  end  to  every  legal 
difficulty  in  which  you  cither  are  or  may  be  involved."  He  thought  that  giving 
siicli  a  power  to  the  commissioners  would  put  a  stop  to  much  litigation.  As  to  settling 
theditficulties  in  the  way  of  composition  which  might  arise  in  every  parish,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  any  such  thing ;  and  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  the  points  of  diflBculty 
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under  this  new  law  would  be  as  numerous  as  those  now  existing  under  tlie  old 
law. 

Mr.  Parrott  wished  to  know  whether  the  burthen  was  to  remain  on  the  owner  or 
tlio  occu])ier  of  the  land  ?     Was  any  abatement  to  be  made  where  tlie  land  was  highly 

cultivated  ? 

Sir  Robert  Pool  said,  that  the  tithe  was  to  be  levied  on  the  occupying  tenant, 
who  would  have  the  right  to  deduct  tlie  amount  of  it  from  the  rent  which  he  owed 
to  his  landlord.  With  respect  to  abatonieut  there  was  a  power  given  by  Lord 
Althorp's  bill  to  make  an  abatement;  but  if  parties  made  a  voluntary  arrangement 
among  themselves,  his  bill  would  give  no  poM'er  to  the  commissioners  to  make  any 
abatement  from  it.  One  word  with  respect  to  compulsory  arrangement.  If  he  had  i)re- 
pared  a  bill  to  make  a  compulsory  adjustment  of  tithe,  he  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  give  the  commissioners  power  to  make  an  abatement.  But  he  had  not  prepared 
any  such  bill,  as  he  had  seen  various  attempts  made  to  attain  tliat  object,  and  all  of 
them  inetfectual.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  one  general  plan  for  a  compulsory 
arrangement  could  be  adapted  to  districts  differing  so  much  in  local  .circumstances 
as  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  the  county  of  Kent.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  general  plan  of  that  kind  could  be  devised  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
tithe-payers  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  best  mode,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of 
getting  ultimately  at  a  compulsory  arrangement,  was  to  try  lirst  the  voluntary  plan, 
to  see  where  it  succeeded,  and  to  note  where  it  failed.  Then  when  additional  infor- 
mation was  gained  from  various  quarters,  the  House  might  steer  its  course  through 
all  the  difficulties  attending  the  compulsory  plan.  What  he  principally  deprecated 
was,  the  making  a  compulsory  arrangement  as  an  experiment,  and  the  failing  in  it. 
To  fail  in  such  an  arrangement  would  throw  the  whole  question  back  for  years ;  but 
to  fail  in  this  voluntary  plan,  would  lose  no  present  advantage;  the  country  would 
be  just  where  it  was — just  as  well  off  as  before,  and  then  the  House  might  consider 
whether  it  would  not  take  up  with  a  compulsory  arrangement.  He  would  confess 
that  he  was  more  sanguine  than  many  hon.  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  this  voluntary  plan.  In  the  accounts  relating  to  the  property-tax, 
there  was  some  information  resj)ecting  the  amount  of  tithe  which  was  taken  in  kind 
in  1810.  In  that  year  the  amount  of  tithes  was  £'2,353,000,  of  which  there  was 
under  composition  £1 ,932,000.  Therefore  the  amount  of  tithe  not  under  composi- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  taken  in  kind,  was  £421,000.  Thus  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  part,  or  speaking  more  accurately,  only  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  tithes  collected 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1810  was  taken  in  kind.  Now  all  tithe  compositions 
existing  at  present  were  voluntary  arrangements  under  private  Acts  of  Parliament. 
There  were  some  parishes  in  which  a  composition,  on  the  principle  of  a  corn-rent, 
under  a  voluntary  arrangement,  sanctioned  afterwards  by  private  Acts  of  Parliament, 
had  perfectly  succeeded,  lie  would  instance  two  parishes,  the  parish  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  parish  of  Cockermouth.  In  1824,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
the  parish  of  Lancaster.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  by  an  act.  The  vacancy, 
when  it  occurred,  was  to  be  filled  up  by  the  justices  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  A 
corn-rent  of  £1,358  was  to  be  payable  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  expense  was  appor- 
tioned among  certain  townships  in  a  manner  specified  in  the  act.  There  was  to  be 
a  decennial  re-adjustment,  on  the  appeal  of  the  vicar  or  one  or  more  owners  of  houses 
and  lands,  at  Quarter  Sessions,  but  the  amount  was  not  to  be  reduced  below  £1,358. 
A  new  apportionment  might  be  made  decennially  by  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  of 
(iwners  of  the  yearly  value  of  £100.  That  act  had  worked  well,  and  no  objection 
had  been  taken,  or  indeed  could  be  taken,  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 
In  the  parish  of  Cockermouth  a  composition  had  taken  place  on  the  principle  of  a 
corn-rent,  and  tliere  too  the  plan  had  worked  well.  Now,  he  diil  not  see  why,  in  a 
great  number  of  parishes,  where  no  great  expense  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  the 
plan  into  execution,  the  same  principle  might  not  be  applied.  An  hon.  member  had 
proposed,  that  land  as  well  as  money  should  be  assigned  to  the  incumbent  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  He  proposed,  that  land  should  be  given  to  the  clergyman  where  spare  laud 
could  be  found  in  the  parish.  In  the  case  of  enclosures,  where  spare  land  could  be 
found,  such  a  plan  might  be  advantageous;  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  general 
adoption  of  it  would  only  increase  the  difficulty  of  commutation.  He  did  not  ex- 
clude land  from  being  given  in  lieu  of  tithe,  but  he  would  take  a  corn-rent  as  the 
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rule,  and  land  as  the  exception.  The  practice  of  Scotland  proved,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  this  bill  to  prevent  it  from  working  well.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  House  had  received  his  plan  so  well.  If,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
any  alterations  should  be  suggested,  calculated  to  improve  it,  he  should  be  ready  to 
give  them  the  most  careful  consideration.  He  should  proceed  at  present  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  for  he  thought  that  any  compulsory  arrangement  would  at 
present  compromise  the  success  of  that  commutation,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
accomplish. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 
March  26,  1835. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  a  brief  speech,  proposed  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  grant  his  royal  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London, "^as  approved  in  the  year  1831  by  the  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  containing  no  other  restriction  than  against  conferring  degrees  in  divinity  and 
in  medicine," — 

Mr.  Goulburn  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  copies  of  the  memorials  Vv'hich  had  been  presented  against  this 
charter,  together  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rose  and  said,  I  take  it  for  granted,  from  the  general 
demand  that  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  House  for  an  immediate  division, 
that  the  gentlemen  assembled  there  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  motion  on  which  they  are  going  to  divide,  that  they  have  maturely  weighed 
the  proposal  upon  which  they  are  going  to  address  the  Crown,  and,  therefore,  that 
they  consider  there  no  longer  remains  any  necessity  for  further  discussion ;  but,  to 
those  who  are  not  exactly  aware — to  that  portion  of  the  House  which,  not  having 
heard  the  argument  [a  number  of  members  had  just  entered  the  House],  cannot  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proposal  upon  which  we  are  going  to  pronounce 
an  opinion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading-  the  motion.  It  is  in  these  words:  "  That 
the  House  do  agree  to  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  grant  his  royal 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  University  of  London,  as  approved  in  the  year  1831 
by  the  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  containing  no  other  restriction  than 
against  conferring  degrees  in  divinity  and  in  medicine."  No  man  who  has  not  read 
the  report  of  the  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  or  does  not  know  the  contents  of  it, 
is  very  well  qualified  to  press  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  motion  upon  the  Crown. 
The  address  is  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation,  but  to  grant  it  upon  the  principle 
approved  of  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  1831.  Now,  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  it  be  decorous  to  proceed  on  a  certain  night  to  address  the 
sovereign  of  this  country  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  certain  body  according  to  the  mode 
approved  of  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  some  years  since,  without  having 
maturely  weiglied  the  scheme  of  which  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  so  approved? 
Will  hon.  gentlemen  consent  that  I  should  examine  them  severally  upon  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  the  report  of  tlie  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  order  tliat  I  may  as- 
certain, out  of  the  300  or  400  members  who  are  about  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
it,  how  many  have  maturely  considered  the  reconmiendation  of  1831  ?  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  who  were  consulted  in  that  year,  ))roposed  these  restrictions 
upon  the  charter — that  it  sliould  convey  no  power  to  the  Universiry  to  grant  degrees 
in  divinity  and  medicine.  It  may  be  very  obvious  and  right,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
gentlemen,  to  restrict  the  right  of  giving  degrees  in  divinity,  but  why  impose  the 
restriction  with  rcsi)ect  to  medicine  ?  Why  address  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion in  the  grant  of  a  charter,  but  limit  tlio  grant  by  the  expression  of  some 
opinions  to-night,  and  exclude  tlie  Crown  from  granting  a  charter  for  conferring 
degrees  in  medicine  ?  1  have  an  account  in  my  hand  of  the  state  of  the  University 
of  London  in  1831.  It  had  then  480  students,  of  whom  293  v/ere  students  in 
medicine,  113  students  in  the  arts,  and  74  students  in  law.  Am  I  to  address  the 
Crown  to-night  to  give  the  privilege  to  the  University  of  conferring  degrees  upon 
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tlie  74  stiiileiits  in  law,  ami  upon  the  1  l.'J  stiuIoDts  in  the  arts,  l;ut  to  oxeludo  Uie  293 
wlio  are  students  in  medicine  ?  Tliis  rjuestion  has  been  brought  before  the  House  on 
former  oceasions.  Noloii^^er  af?o  than  last  year  it  was  submitted  to  parliament,  and 
tai<en  into  consideration  i)y  the  Crown,  and  by  his  IMajesty  it  was  referred  to  tlie  privy 
council.  Suppose  the  lloiise  should  a^vvc  to  address  the  Crown  again  on  the  present 
occasion,  what  course  is  the  Crown  to  jjursue?  Is  it  again  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
j)rivy  council?  Or  is  the  Crown,  having  once  referred  it  to  the  privy  council, 
and  having  received  no  report  fron)  it,  to  disparage  the  labours  of  the  privy 
council,  and  to  grant  the  charter  without  reference  to  it  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  the  Crown  must  determine  if  this  address  be  presented.  The  matter 
■was  referred  to  the  privy  council  because  the  King  tliought  it  was  but  right 
to  give  the  parties  who  were  adverse  to  the  proposition,  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard.  What  course  is  now  to  be  adopted?  If  tlie  Crown  is  not  to  ex- 
clude the  l)rivy  council,  is  it  to  refer  the  matter  again  to  the  Jirivy  council?  The 
hon.  member  for  Bridport  says,  he  thinks  that  some  better  mode  might  be  devised 
than  granting  a  charter  to  the  University  of  London.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  is  of 
opinion  tiiat  some  better  course  might  be  pursued  than  that  which  is  proposed  to- 
night, why  should  not  the  House  of  Connnons  take  his  advice,  and  at  least  pause 
before  it  agrees  to  such  an  address  as  that  now  projjosed  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  thinks  it  would  be  better  not  to  confer  any  exclusive  charter  upon  the  University 
of  London,  but  to  establish  one  general  and  common  University  for  the  metropolis, 
including  the  king's  college  and  other  schools,  as  well  as  the  particular  establishment 
now  under  consideration.  Then,  why  am  I  to  be  called  upon  to-night  to  present  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  a  charter  may  be  conferred  upon  the  University 
of  London  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Bridport  says,  that  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  not  in  the  habit  of  adopting  liberal  opinions.  [Mr.  Warburton  : 
Were  not.]  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  in  the  course  of  the  last  year?  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  the  strongest  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  against  granting  a  charter  to  this  University.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  expressed  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  strongest 
objection  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  to  the  proposition  now  before  us,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  adopted  last  year  at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
then  in  the  government,  but  wlio  now  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  by 
whom  this  very  question  of  granting  a  charter  to  the  University  of  London  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  Crown  referred,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  the  privy 
council.  A  committee  of  the  privy  council  was  appointed — they  received  the  peti- 
tion of  the  parties  adverse  to  the  grant  of  the  charter,  or  at  least  anxious  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  certain  qualifications — they  heard  the  evidence — they 
lieard  the  speeches  of  counsel  on  both  sides — they  heard  a  very  able  speech  from  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  \\'etherell — they  heard  a  speech  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (Dr.  Lushington) — they  took  the  whole  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration, but  to  this  hour  they  have  never  given  any  opinion  upon  it  ["Hear,  hear!"]. 
"  Hear,  hear!  "  says  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  laugh. 
I  am  only  answering  the  charge  he  has  made  ujjon  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  as  to  the  great  obstructions  that  they  have  ever  been  disposed 
to  throw  in  the  way  of  education.  I  presume,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there 
must  have  appeared  some  good  and  valid  ground  for  withholding  the  grant  of  the 
charter,  especially  as  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  pri\y 
council  which  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  I  find,  by  a  paper  in  my 
hand,  that  the  members  of  that  committee  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord 
Brougham,  tiie  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Ui])on,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Ear!  (irey,  Lord  Eldon  ["Hear!"],  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ["Hear!"]. 
Surely  if  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  clieered  the  name  of  one  of  those  noble  lords, 
they  ought  to  groan  at  the  other.  I  continue:  Lord  John  liussell,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Denman,  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  Lord  Stanley.  This  committee  was  constituted  by  the  late  govern- 
ment; it  met,  and  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subject.  It  sat  upon  the  -iGth 
of  April  and  on  the  3rd  of  ]May.  The  late  administration  did  not  quit  office  until 
the  13th  of  November.  And  why,  having  considered  this  matter  fully,  having  heard 
the  speeches  of  counsel  on  both  sides— speeches  which  certainly  did  justice  to  the 
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subject,  in  point  of  length  as  well  as  in  ability — why,  having  heard  all  this,  and 
closed  their  proceedings  on  the  3rd  of  May,  they  never  took  a  single  step  upon  the 
subject  up  to  the  13th  of  November,  I  confess,  I  for  one  cannot  understand,  unless 
they  felt  that  there  was  some  serious  difficulty,  legal  or  constitutional,  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  granting  the  charter.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  what  course  is  the 
Crown  now  to  pursue  ?  Is  it  again  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  privy  council  ?  ["  No, 
no ! "]  It  is  not  to  do  so ;  it  is  not  to  ask  again  for  the  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham 
or  Lord  Den  man  ?  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  point.  I  proceed.  Now, 
what  is  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge?  He  proposes  an  amendment,  praying  his  Majesty  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House,  not  merely  -the  proceedings  before  the  privy 
council,  but  copies  of  the  memorials  presented  to,  and  the  proceedings^  had  before, 
the  privy  council,  in  the  matter-  of  the  London  University.  I  conceive  that  the 
House,  being  in  possession  of  all  those  documents,  will  be  better  able  to  determine 
what  course  it  will  be  proper  to  pursue,  than  it  can  be  at  the  present  moment.  The 
hon.  member  for  Bridport  says,  that  he  shall  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  the  ques- 
tion to  a  division,  unless  I  will  pledge  myself  to  take  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
plan  which  he  has  pointed  out,  into  my  serious  consideration.  I  will  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  temporary  difficulty,  give  any  pledge  of  the  kind  required  by 
the  hon.  member.  If  the  House  shall  think  it  decorous  to  proceed  to  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  that  a  charter  may  be  granted  to  the  University,  as  settled  by 
the  law-officers  in  1831 — if  it  shall  be  prepared  to  say  to-night,  that  the  charter 
when  granted^shall  include  a  restriction  on  medical  degrees,  let  it  pursue  that  course. 
I  say  openly,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  an  unwise  and  an  improper  course.  I 
believe  that  the  course  pointed  out  by  my  right  hon.  friend  would  be  much  more  safe 
and  much  more  satisfactory.  It  precludes  nothing — it  prejudices  no  future  proceed- 
ing— it  only  enables  the  House  to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  the  question.  But 
feeling  my  objections  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Truro  to  be  well  founded, 
I  say  on  this  occasion,  as  I  say  on  every  other,  rather  would  I  be  found  in  a  minority, 
and  throw  the  responsibility  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  unjust  and  unwise  proceed- 
ing upon  the  majority,  than  acquiesce  in  any  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
an  occasional  or  temporary  difficulty.  I  feel,  Sir,  that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  House 
to  y)resent  this  address  to  his  Majesty.  I  feel  that  the  presentation  of  such  an  ad- 
dress will  not  in  any  way  facilitate  the  object  which  the  hon.  member  has  in  view. 
My  past  experience  convinces  me  of  the  justness  of  these  feelings ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  these  combined  grounds,  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  the  motion  before  the 
House.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  while  I  say  this,  I  do  feel  that  the  position  of  that 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  who  in  consequence  of  their  not  submitting  to  certain  religious  tests  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Universities,  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  a  ground  of  just  com- 
plaint for  them,  and  their  claim  to  academical  honours  is  not  fairly  and  fully  met. 
As  to  what  may  be  the  proper  mode  in  which  these  honours  should  be  conferred,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  do  not  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  entrap- 
ping the  House,  nor  will  I  give  any  pledge  on  the  subject.  Let  the  House  take  that 
course  which  it,  in  its  wisdom,  thinks  fit,  without  my  interposition.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  right  that  1  should  not  withhold  the  expression  of  my  opinion;  or 
refrain  from  declaring  that  I  myself  have  no  objection  to  some  provision  being  made 
that  should  accord  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  are  excluded  from  the  Universities, 
the  power  of  acquiring  academical  distinctions.  But  that  is  a  question  which  will 
demand  very  great  consideration  ;  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  different  from 
what  is  now  proposed  to  be  acceded  to  b}'  the  House.  1  do  not  apprehend.  Sir,  that 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambiidgc,  which  now  object  to  granting  a  charter 
to  the  London  University,  ever  objected  to  that  University  granting  degrees,  and 
that  the  objection  was  narrowed  to  that  charter  conferring  the  power  to  grant  hono- 
rary titles  which  might  be  confounded  with  the  University  honours  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  believe.  Sir,  there  exists  no  objection  to  the  London  university  grant- 
ing degrees  in  the  arts  and  in  the  law,  specifying,  in  the  diplomas,  upon  what  au- 
thority those  grants  are  made.  At  all  events,  tliis  is  a  matter  wortliy  of  considera- 
tion. I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  House  perfectly  fair.  I  repeat,  I  make 
no  pledge,  and  give  no  assurance  upon  the  subject ;  because  I  have  not  yet  given  the 
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matter  the  consideration  wliieh  it  deserves.  I  think  the  motion  of  tlie  lion,  member 
for  Truro  an  unreasonable  one  ;  and  I  prefer  the  aniendnieiit  of  my  right  hon.  friend, 
because  1  coneeive  it  to  be  the  only  course  whicli  tlie  House  can  with  propriety  adopt 
in  the  present  state  of  this  (piestion.  I  shall  conclude  by  declarin-^,  with  great 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  House,  my  respectful  opinion  that  its  decisions  will 
acquire  much  greater  authority  if  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  and  much 
greater  weight  will  belong  to  them,  if  they  are  known  to  be  the  result  of  dispassionate 
discussion,  and  formed  alter  the  House  shall  have  received  the  information  that  is 
•within  its  reach.  1  hope  the  House  will  not  come  to  a  hasty  resolve  in  favour  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  charter  should  be  granted  to  the  London  Uuiver>ity,  espe- 
cially when  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport  lias  stated,  that  those  terms  ought  to  be 
more  extended,  and  when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  medical  degrees  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  charter  or  not. 

Lord  John  llussell  having  rejilied  ;  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion : 
Ayes,  246 ;  Noes,  136;  majority,  110. 
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March  27,  1835. 

Sir  Rodkrt  Ff.ki.  said,  he  thouglit  that  the  House  upon  all  similar  occasions  to 
the  present,  had  always  been  in  the  habit,  whatever  might  have  been  the  feeling  of 
hon.  members,  and  however  strong  their  objections  to  the  political  principles  of  the 
government,  disposed  to  show  that  consideration  which  was  due  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  government  was  called  upon  to  administer  the  atlairs  of  the  public. 
And  when  the  House  recollected  that  the  present  government  undertook  the  functions 
of  the  administration  in  December  last,  that  they  then  found  many  questions  remain- 
ing unsettled  ;  the  English  tithe  question  was  unsettled  ;  the  Irish  tithe  question  was 
unsettled;  the  dissenters'  marriage  question  was  unsettled;  the  state  of  Canada  was 
unsettled — he  might  say,  untouched — the  ministers  having  on  all  those  questions  to 
form  a  deliberate  judgment,  the  House  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  should  be 
some  matters  which  they  had  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  ministers  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  matters  which  had  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  most  pressing,  and  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  say,  whether  they 
approved  of  the  measures  or  not  whicli  were  the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
ministers.  He  was  sure  they  could  not  fairly  say,  that  government  had  been  remiss 
in  submitting  measures  to  parliament.  The  noble  lord  had,  in  eifect,  said  it  was  the 
fault  of  government  having  dissolved  parliament,  that  the  business  of  the  country 
had  not  been  proceeded  with  ;  this  he  totally  dissented  from.  He  would  ask  whether, 
on  the  days  that  were  appropriated  for  the  committee  of  supply,  they  had  not  been 
constantly  obstructed? — whether  almost  every  day  usually  appropriated  for  that 
committee — whether  there  had  not  been  some  motion  or  other  made  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  motion  for  a  committee  of  supply  ?  Two  notices  of  motions  as  amend- 
ments had  been  given  for  that  very  day.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  to-day,  for  postponing  the  vote  on  the  army 
estimates  till  after  the  vote  on  JNlonday  night.  He  hoped  the  hon.  member  would 
persevere  with  that  motion  ;  he  believed  it  stood  ibr  to-night.  Was  it  to  come  on 
after  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex's  motion  had  been  disposed  of?  He  would  take 
for  granted  that  it  was  ;  he  hoped  it  was,  because  he  thought  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  and  legitimate  course  by  which  the  House  could  signify,  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  permit  the  government  to  continue  in  the  condnct  of  iniblic  att'airs.  He 
had  never  had  greater  anxiety  than  he  had  had  with  respect  to  tlicse  repeated  notices. 
Notice  was  given  on  one  day  that  the  navy  estimates  should  be  postponed,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  the  House  had  no  confidence  in  the  ministers  ;  on  the  other,  that  the 
army  estimates  should  be  postponed  for  the  same  reason ;  and  when  last  night  he 
saw  the  notice  of  the  motion  that  the  army  estimates  should  be  postponed  till 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  noble  lord's  motion,  he  did  not  then  entertain  a 
doubt  that  at  last  a  decision  would  be  irrevocably  come  to,  and  that  the  House 
would  come  fairly  to  the  question  whether  it  would  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken  for 
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the  number  of  men,  or  whether  it  would  insist  on  the  postponement  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  from  want  of  confidence  in  government.  He  did  hope 
that  a  motion  so  recently,  so  deliberately  announced,  as  that  of  last  night — 
announced,  too,  by  one  who  had  taken,  as  he  was  entitled  to  take,  so  prominent 
a  part  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Church — on  the  question  whether  or  not 
they  were  prepared  to  postpone  voting  the  number  of  men  required,  till  after 
the  decision  of  Monday  next — he  did  hope  that,  considering  the  position  in  which 
they  stood,  that  hon.  member,  having  deliberately  given  notice  of  that  motion,  was 
prepared  fairly  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  conduct  of 
government  in  calling  parliament  together  on  the  19th  of  February,  instead  of  the 
4th  or  5th,  as  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  llussell)  and  his  colleagues  did  in  the 
preceding  year,  was  not,  as  had  been  represented,  the  real  cause  of  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  public  business.  It  was  owing  to  the 
exercise  of  that — that  extreme  right — which  he  was  ready  to  admit  hon.  members 
possessed,  of  moving  as  amendments  to  the  motion  for  going  into  Committees  of 
Supply,  resolutions  which  certainly  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  supply 
vote.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  House  to 
determine  whether  or  no  they  would  allow  farther  obstructions  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  public  service.  On  the  2.5th  of  April,  the  Mutiny  Act  would  expire. 
They  had,  therefore,  the  power  either  by  direct  motion,  or  by  factious  obstructions, 
to  prevent  the  public  business  from  being  proceeded  with.  He  hoped,  from  a  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  course  they  would  take  would  be  a 
manly  and  straightforward  course.  If  they  brought  forward  irrelevant  motions  for 
the  sake  of  postponing  the  necessary  business  of  the  country,  it  became  them  to 
consider  how  far  that  was  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  public  service;  and  if  they  were  determined  to  submit  a  motion  of 
want  of  confidence,  let  the  House  know  the  grounds  on  wliich  they  proposed  it.  To 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  long  and  tedious  debates  and  frivolous  motions,  was 
not  a  fair  and  legitimate  course  of  opposition.  It  was  a  fair  and  legitimate  course 
of  hostility  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare,  "  We  have  no  confidence  in  your 
government,  and  we  will  not  intrust  you  with  any  vote  or  control  of  monev,;"  and 
"  never,"  said  the  right  hon.  b.'ironet,  "  did  I  pant  for  any  motion  as  I  do  for  that, 
and  I  am  careless  what  the  issue  of  it  may  be."  That  Avas  the  fair  and  legitimate 
course  of  opposition  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  take ;  but  it  was  not  fair  to  leave 
the  ministers  in  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  House,  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  fulfil  those  intentions,  by  opposing  obstructions,  through  causes 
which  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  meet,  and  the  motives  of  which  the  public 
could  not  very  well  understand.  The  House  was  aware,  that  the  financial  year 
would  close  on  the  1st  of  April;  the  ministers  had  proposed  the  estimates,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act  would  expire  on  the  2oth  of  April ;  if,  then,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
executive  government  induced  the  House  to  withhold  the  supplies,  let  them  say  so; 
not  by  a  factious  opposition,  but  by  a  distinct  vote.  To  postpone  the  supplies,  was, 
perhaps,  not  a  factious  course ;  but  the  indirect  course,  giving  notice  of  motions  to 
withhold  supplies,  withdrawing  them,  and  granting  supplies,  substantially  implying 
confidence  in  the  government,  certainly  appeared  like  faction.  If,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  course,  the  House  of  Conmions  had  applied  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  estimates  on  previous  nights,  although  it  did  not  meet  till  the  19th  of  February, 
instead  of  the  4th  or  .5th,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the  complete 
discussion  of  the  subject.  He  was  afraid  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  going  to  divide 
on  the  motion,  which  was  to  this  effect — that  the  army  and  ordnance  estimates 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee.  A  notice  to  that  etl'ect  was  given  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  but  he  had  how  made  a  qualification.  He  did  not  mean  to  find  fault 
witli  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hon.  member  had  exercised  a  legitimate  and  sound 
discretion  ;  but  he  now  was  willing  to  concede  the  number  of  men,  the  responsibility 
j)roperly  resting  on  the  executive.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  formerly  contested 
that  point  with  the  hon.  member,  on  the  subject  of  the  navy  estimates,  maintaining 
that  government  ought  to  determine  and  regulate  the  amount  of  naval  force  required  ; 
but  the  hon.  member  at  that  time  did  not  agree  to  his  proposition.  On  reflection, 
however,  the  hon.  member  had  altered  his  motion,  and  that  wisely.  It  was  not  a  mere 
technical  matter — the  grand,    plain,   intelligible,   rational  ground,  was    this — the 
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pxccntive  govcriiniont  coniniaiuled  means  of  information  vliich  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  no  Select  (Committee,  could  liave  access  to;  and,  acting  on  tlieirown 
jiropcr  responsibility,  their  constitutional  province  was  to  j)ropose  the  amount  of 
force  which  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  required.  That  was  the  ground  on 
which  the  force  was  jirojiosed.  They  were  not  to  ac()uiesce  in  it  because  the  forms 
referred  it  to  the  privy  council.  He  would  not  accept  of  the  lion,  gentleman's  com- 
promise, on  that  understanding.  It  did  not  rest  with  them,  as  an  executive  and 
responsible  body,  to  propose  the  force ;  it  rested  with  that  body  which  was  known 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  constitution,  was  known  to  the  House  of  Commons,  forming 
the  cabinet  council  called  by  his  Majesty  to  render  him  the  necessary  assistance  in 
the  executive  department  of  the  state,  and  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercised  their  powers.  The  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  wisely  and  justly  now  said, 
that  the  proposal  of  that  force  should  be  left  with  the  executive  government.  Not 
that|their  proposal.should  be  conclusive  on  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  if  it  appeared 
larger  than  the  necessities  of  the  public  service  required,  that  House  would  only  be 
jierforming  its  proper  functions,  not  by  delegating  them  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
twenty-five  of  its  members,  but  by  distinctly  avowing  to  the  executive  government, 
that  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the  estimate  made,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  force 
was  demanded.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proposed  to  forego  enrpiiry  into  the 
amount  of  the  force,  and  made  a  proposal  to  this  effect,  that  the  rest  of  the  army 
estimates,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  estimates,  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  But,  notwithstanding  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  military  force 
from  the  enquiry  of  the  committee,  he  could  not  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  never  could  consent  to  refer  tlie  remainder  of  the  army,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ordnance  estimates,  to  any  Select  Committee.  If  this  were  to  be  done 
in  the  present  case,  it  ought  to  be  done  every  year,  and  he,  for  one,  would  never 
consent  to  establish  the  precedent  of  withdrawing  those  estimates  from  the  annual 
revision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  every  member  was  called  on  by  his  duty 
to  his  constituents  to  take  a  part  in  that  revision,  and  transfer  them  to  a  committee 
np-stairs,  where,  as  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  justly  said,  "  If  a 
government  Avanted  to  slur  over  an  objectionable  vote,  or  make  an  imperfect  ex- 
planation, they  would  have  a  much  better  o])portunity  of  doing  it  in  a  committee, 
where  the  public  scrutiny  was  not  let  in,  where  there  was  no  irregular  perhaps,  but 
still  very  coercive,  report  of  their  debates  and  proceedings."  If  a  government,  he 
said,  wanted  to  screen  objectionable  votes  from  enquiry,  let  them  send  them  up  to  a 
Select  Committee,  exercising  an  influence  in  its  formation,  and  establish  thereby  the 
fatal  ])reccdent  of  withdrawing  those  votes  ibr  ever  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. — He  would  not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  amended 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  then  came  a  third  proposition,  whether  they 
would  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into 
ct'rtain  matters  connected  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  ordnance  and  army 
departments.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  precisely  the  line  where  committees 
ought  to  be  granted  and  where  they  should  be  resisted  by  the  House,  for  it  was  easy 
to  make  a  plausible  proposition  to  the  ap])ointment  of  a  committee  upon  every  matter 
connected  with  the  public  interests.  There  was  no  oflice  with  respect  to  which  it 
might  not  be  .said,  Where  is  the  objection  to  appoint  a  committee  ?  Ten  ditl'erent 
gentlemen  might  appoint  ten  different  committees  with  respect  to  ten  different 
departments,  declaring  that  "  Two  secretaries  of  state  would  do  the  business  of 
three,  and  three  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  do  the  business  of  live;  reason  will  be  heard 
in  a  committee,  and  they  will  determine  whether  or  no  it  will  not  be  better  to  make 
a  reduction  of  the  whole.  If  you  establish  a  good  case  see  what  advantage  you 
will  have,  becau.se,  reason  being  heard,  and  evidence  adduced,  you  may  be  enabled 
greatly  to  reduce  your  establishments."  They  might  say  that  of  every  possible 
department.  But  the  real  question  was,  whether  there  should  not  be  made  out  a 
sufficient  prima  facie  case ;  and  he  thought  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that  the 
general  arguments  which  they  had  heard  in  favour  of  all  sorts  of  possible  reductions 
did  not  establish  a  sulllcicnt  ground  to  induce  him  to  consent  in  the  present  instance 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  To  illustrate  this,  he  would  observe  that  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  proposed  that  a  conunittee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire,  whether  or  not  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  might  not, 
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in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  abolished,  and  liis  power  transferred  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war.  Now,  he  would  not  consent  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering that  question ; — he  would  not  consent  to  transfer  the  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  to  a  civil  officer; — he  would  not  consent  to  abrogate  the  civil 
duties  of  the  commander-in-chief. — [Lord  John  Russell.  I  did  not  refer  to 
any  civil  duties  performed  by  the  commander-in-chief.]  One  of  the  noble 
lord's  objections  was,  that  the  secretary-at-war  interfered  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  interfered  with  the  secretary -at- war.  Now 
this  must  be  an  interference  with  respect  to  civil  duties.  As  to  the  duties  of  the 
secretary-at-war,  then,  who  might  be  a  civilian,  and  who  had  civil  duties  connected 
with  his  office,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  dissociate  those  duties  from  those  of  the  commander  in-chief.  The  remain- 
ing question  was  this — whether  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  undertake,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  to  consent  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  into  ,the 
amalgamation  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  and  the  ordnance,  or  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose.  He  believed  that  he  might  now  refer 
to  what  he  had  hitherto  not  thought  himself  entitled  to  refer  to — the  communication 
which  the  noble  lord  (Russell)  had  been  good  enough  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
result  of  an  enquiry  instituted  by  the  late  government.  He  did  not  think  that  he 
should  have  been  called  on  to  discuss  that  question,  and  the  reason  why  he  had 
alluded  to  the  multifarious  duties  which  had  been  devolved  on  the  present  govern- 
ment was  this — that  considering  the  early  meeting  of  parliament  after  their  appoint- 
ment, many  matters  must  have  escaped  that  serious  and  attentive  consideration  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  It  was  only  last  night  that  the  noble  lord  (Russell) 
complained  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  not  prepared,  having  opposed  the  admission 
of  dissenters  to  the  Universities,  to  propose  a  scheme  by  which,  admitting  the 
principle,  admitting  the  reasonableness  of  their  expectations,  the  one  and  the  other 
could  be  carried  practically  into  effect.  He  admitted  the  principle,  he  said,  but  could 
not  pledge  himself  to  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  details  of  which  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  deliberately  making  up  his  mind.  Now,  he  had  no  hesitation  or 
shame  in  admitting  that  he  had  not  given  to  that  subject  that  full  consideration  which 
it  deserved.  He  was  ready  to  give  a  similar  answer  te  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  see  any 
necessary  connection  which  that  proposition  had  with  the  vote  of  supply.  What 
ground  could  a  refusal  be  for  opposition  ?  Allowing  that  it  were  right  to  grant  a 
committee,  or  appoint  a  commission,  what  connexion  had  the  doing  so  with  the 
army  and  ordnance  estimates  ?  If  he  refused  either  or  both,  let  the  hon.  gentleman 
take  the  fair  course ;  let  him  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  for  a  future  day, 
— let  it  come  fully  and  fairly  before  the  House, — let  the  evidence  of  its  necessity  be 
made  apparent, — but  let  him  not  raise  an  opposition  to  a  question  of  public  business, 
which  was  as  foreign  from  the  question  as  one  thing  could  be  from  another.  If,  after 
reading  all  the  evidence  given  before  the  late  commission, — if,  after  considering  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  he  stated  to  the  House  and  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  be 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  assent  to  his  proposition, — lhen  let  the  hon.  gentleman 
take  the  course  he  thought  proper  in  reference  to  it.  He  had  no  other  answer  to 
give  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  could  not,  until  those  conditions  had  been  complied 
with,  accede  to  his  proposition.  Whatever  might  occur,  he  would  never,  while  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  minister  of  the  crown,  consent  to  establish  a  bad  precedent 
to  escape  from  a  temporary  difficulty.  He  would  make  no  pledge — he  would  give 
no  pnmiise  beyond  this — tliat  the  subject  should  have  his  best  consideration  ;  and  if, 
on  a  future  day,  the  hon.  member  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  it,  in  whatever  way  he  might  deem  most  advantageous  for  the 
service  of  the  state. 
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In  th 
resolve 
the  Church  of  Ireland." 


he  fourth  night's  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  "  That  the  House  do 
!  itself  into  a  Committee  of  tlic  whole  House,  to  consider  the  Temporalities  of 
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Sir  IloiJERT  Pi;i:l  said,  it  was  because  he  took  very  much  the  same  view  of  the 
intention  and  etiect  of  the  question  now  before  the  House  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  wlio  had  just  addressed  it  (Mr.  OConnell),  because  he  believed  that  the 
carrying  it  would  be  considered  in  Ireland  as  a  proclauuition  of  a  future  system  of 
government — because  he  believed  that  false  hopes  wouKl  be  excited  in  Roman 
Catholics,  and  terror  inspired  in  Protestants,  unless  the  House  acted  with  peculiar 
circumspection, — it  was  because  he  felt  these  things,  that  he  was  induced  to  over- 
come the  disinclination  which  every  man  must  have,  whatever  might  be  his  experi- 
ence in  addressing  a  public  assembly,  in  obtruding  himself  u})on  the  House  when  its 
attention  was  exhausted,  and  when  every  argun\ent  bearing  on  the  case  had  been 
already  urged  with  the  greatest  ability.  Nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  public 
duty,  imposed  by  the  ])ul)lic  situation  which  he  held,  could,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  overcome  his  disinclination  to  ai)pcal  to  the  patience  and  indulgence  of  the 
House. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  then  continued  as  follows : — At  this  critical  period,  at  a 
time  when  Ireland  is  convulsed  by  agitation  respecting  tithe,  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  this  great  question, — what  steps  shall  we  take  for  the  purpose  of  reasserting 
an  almost  abdicated  right  of  property  ?  Four  years  have  passed  away  without  the 
practical  assertion  of  that  right  in  many  parts  of  Ireland — the  time  has  arrived 
when  parliament  must  interfere  with  the  moral  weight  of  its  own  inherent  authority, 
and  with  the  coercive  obligations  of  positive  law,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
riglits  which,  if  they  remain  longer  in  desuetude,  will  be  lost  for  ever.  I  am  so 
impressed  with  the  extreme  importance  of  this  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  debate  I  will  pass  over  without  notice.  All  that  con- 
sisted of  personal  sarcasm  on  members  of  the  government,  of  allusion  to  my  course 
on  the  Catholic  question,  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  I  will  entirely  pass  by. 
I  have  no  extracts  of  speeches  to  read,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  scra])s  extracted 
from  my  own.  I  have  very  little  contidence  in  my  own  infallibility,  and  as  little  in 
the  infallibility  of  others.  It  would  therefore  be  no  gratification  to  me  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  House  front  tliis,  the  most  important  practical  subject  it  has  yet  had 
to  decide  ;  it  would  be  no  gratification  to  me  to  snatch  from  some  of  my  opponents 
the  petty  triumph  which  they  think  they  have  gained  over  me,  and  by  proving  in 
return,  by  quotations  from  Uansarcrs  Debates,  or  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  that  in 
the  course  of  last  year  they  entertained  opinions  ditfei-ent  from  those  which  they 
now  hold. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  decide  a  great  question  of  public  policy.  There  are 
four  courses  which  are  open  to  us  to  pursue ;  at  least  there  are  four  only  that  sug- 
gest themselves  to  my  mind.  You  may  adhere  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
existing  law,  and  determine  to  maintain  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  in  the 
possession  of  its  property.  That  is  one  course.  You  may  assert  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  excessive,  and  attempt  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
by  determining  the  amount  of  the  excess,  discouraging  all  false  expectations,  by 
defining  expressly  the  amount  which  you  have  determined  to  take  from  the  Church, 
and  declaring  that  the  rest  shall  remain  secure  in  its  undisturbed  possession. 
That  is  the  second  course.  The  third  course  you  may  take  is,  to  proclaim  to  the 
■world, — "  We  have  no  preference  for  one  religion  over  anotlier — we  will  mete  out 
that  full  measure  of  justi<'e  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  did  not  in  direct 
terms  call  for,  but  to  which  the  wliole  of  his  argument  was  directed — we  will  destroy 
the  predominance  of  any  one  favoured  religion,  and  either  withhold  endowments 
from  all,  or  grant  them  to  all  indiscriminately  and  without  a  preference."  That 
is  the  third  course.  What  is  the  fourth?  The  course  wliicli  the  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  Devonshire;  proposes,  the  fatal  course  of  superadding  to  religious  dissen- 
sions the  dissensions  of  conflicting  pecuniary  interests — of  leaving  nothing  settled 
— of  establishing  nothing  with  respect  to  the  amount  or  an  assmued  surplus — of 
laying  down  no  principle,  by  which  either  the  amount  of  application  of  that  surplus 
can  be  determined — of  contenting  yourselves  (and  this  you  call  a  jiermanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  !)  with  asserting  an  unprofitable  right  to  ai)ply  an  imaginary 
surplus  to  an  unexplained  purpose.  I  should  have  thouglit  tlie  wit  of  man  could 
have  devised  nothing  more  efi'octual  than  this  for  adding  to  the  confusion  which 
prevails  in  Ireland,     But  I  was  mistaken.     You  have  not  only  adopted  the  mis- 
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cliievous  course,  but  you  have  yourselves  proved  the  folly  of  it.  You  have  proposed 
one  plan,  and  argued  for  another.  You  have  attempted  to  prove  that  you  ought  to 
destroy  the  predominance  of  the  Church,  and  you  leave  it  with  curtailed  revenue 
indeed,  but  with  predominance  untouched.  You  shrink  from  acting  on  your  own 
principles,  you  forget  your  omu  arguments,  you  invite  us  to  take  up  a  position 
which  those  arguments  prove  to  be  untenable.  You  tell  the  people  of  Ireland,  not 
only  that  you  will  not  determine  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  tlie  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  but  that  you  cannot  indicate  by  what  test  it  shall 
be  decided.  You  leave  it  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  government — you  leave  it 
dependent  on  the  discretion  of  any  man  ;  all  you  say  is,  that  if  there  be  a  surplus, 
about  which  you  are  not  certain,  you  will  apply  it  to  an  object  which  you  will  not 
explain.  Your  attempts  to  modify  your  own  resolution,  and  diminish  its  danger, 
only  throw  in  new  elements  of  confusion.  If  Protestantism  increases,  3-011  reserve 
the  right  to  make  additional  provision  for  the  Protestant  Establishment — that  is  to 
say,  you  tell  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  shall  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  preventing  the  increase  of  that  party  which  has  (in  the  words  of  hon.  members 
opposite)  exercised  tyranny  over  them,  that  they  shall  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  themselves  for  their  past  wrongs,  by  preventing  the  spread  of  that  reli- 
gion, through  the  extension  of  Avhich  their  share  in  the  public  spoil  will  be  diminished. 
Surely,  Ireland  is  convulsed  enough  already — 

"  There  hot  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry. 
Contend  alike  for  mastery." 

"  But  (turning  towards  Lord  John  Russell)  you  throw  chaos  in."  You,  who  pro- 
fessed yourself  unable  to  determine  this  question  until  you  got  further  information — 
you,  who  appointed  commissioners,  not  to  enquire  into  statistical  details  merely, 
but  expressly  into  the  bearings  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  upon  the 
religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the  country',  you  would  not  wait  till  you  received  the 
report  of  your  own  commissioners — until  you  could  arrange  your  own  plan — until 
you  could  conduct  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  question, 
by  producing,  not  an  indefinite  principle,  to  be  applied  on  a  remote  and  uncertain 
contingency,  but  a  matured  plan,  aflBxing  limits  to  the  application  of  your  principle, 
and  enforcing  its  just  execution.  And  for  w  hat  is  this  done  ?  For  the  mere  purpose 
of  embarrassing  a  government,  of  throwing  an  impediment  in  the  way,  not  of  the 
final  adoption — fur  that  might  be  justifiable — but  of  the  calm  discussion  of  a  measure 
proposed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  What  risk  would  you  incur,  what  ad- 
vantage would  you  lose,  by  placing  your  practical  plan  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  government,  and  moving  that  plan  in  committee  as  an  amendment  upon  oiu's? 

I  am  prepared  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  the  remnant  of  the  revenue 
which  is  left  to  her.  All  that  I  now  ask  is,  permission  to  state  calmly  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  come  to  that  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  other  parties  who  are  looking  to  our  decision  with  equal  anxiety 
to  that  which  the  Roman  Catholics  take  in  the  result  of  the  question — I  mean  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  if  you  are  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  an  imperative  public  interest  requires  the  abandonment  of  a 
national  compact,  the  violation  of  long  prescription,  the  abrogation  of  laws  atfecting 
property, — 1  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  abstract  absolute  right  of  the  legislature 
to  do  all  these  things ;  but  I  do  assert,  that  before  you  do  them,  before  you  violate  a 
solemn  compact,  and  falsify  the  expectations  to  which  you  have  yourselves  given 
rise,  you  ought  to  be  convinced,  by  arguments  approaching  to  demonstration,  of 
that  overpowering  necessity  which  can  alone  be  your  vindication. 

Within  the  la^^t  forty  years,  three  great  measures  have  been  adopted  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects.  The 
first  of  these  measures  was  the  Act  of  Union,  which  ditlers  in  this  respect  from  aa 
ordinary  law, — that  it  was  a  national  compact,  involving  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Protestant  parliament  of  Ireland  resigned  its  independent  existence.  In  that 
compact  express  provision  is  made,  which,  if  any  thing  can  have,  has  an  obligation 
more  binding  than  that  of  ordinary  law.  The  hon.  member  for  .St.  Alban's  may  en- 
deavour to  show,  by  reading  resolutions  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  that 
some  right  was  reserved  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  interfering  with  respect  to  the  Church. 
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A  right  was  reserved  in  that  Act  witli  respect  to  the  removal  of  tlie  civil  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics,  but  no  right  was  reserved  to  tlie  united  jiarliament  to  deal  with  the 
property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Let  any  man  read  the  act  of  Union,  and  if  its 
meaning  is  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  the  plain  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  terms,  he 
cannot  doubt  what  that  meaning  is.  The  act  stipulates  for  the  continuance  and 
preservation  of  the  Eslablished  Church  as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  There  is,  first,  a  stipulation  that  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  united  Church  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  for  ever.  Here  you 
will  say  there  is  nothing  specific  as  to  Ireland;  no  mention  of  Church  revenues. 
There  is  not;  but  superadded  to  this  sti])ulation  is  another,  as  binding,  as  solemn, 
and  which,  being  superadded,  implies  some  new  guarantee;  the  guarantee,  Icon- 
tend,  of  temporal  rights  and  possessions.  It  is  as  follows: — the  "continuation  and 
preservation  of  the  said  united  Church  as  the  Established  Chm-cli  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
Union."  This  is  the  first  of  the  three  measures  to  which  I  referred,  as  the  outworks 
and  defences  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

I  come  to  the  second.  In  1829,  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
removed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  measure  by  whiirh  that  olyect  was  efFtjeted  par- 
took also  of  the  nature  of  a  compact,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  law.  If  that 
act  is,  as  we  feel  it  to  be,  irrevocable  with  respect  to  the  privileges  which  it  conferred 
upon  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  also  (unless  some  great  and  urgent  necessity  should  arise 
to  render  a  change  necessary)  irrevocable  with  respect  to  the  assurances  which  it 
gave  to  Protestants.  By  that  act,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  led  to  believe  tliat 
all  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment  settled  by  law  within  these 
realms  was  most  solemnly  disclaimed  and  utterly  abandoned.  They  were  assured, 
on  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  no  privilege  which  the  act  confers  would  be  exer- 
cised to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  the  Protestant  government 
within  these  realms.  They  were  told  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  w-ould  give  new  security  to  the  Church  in  Ireland.  They  were  told  that 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  would  fully  redress  the  injustice  of  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  has  just  been  complaining.  They  little  thought  that 
within  five  years  from  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  power  which  it  conferred  would 
be  exercised  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment,  so  far  as  regards  the  property  of 
the  Church. 

The  third  and  last  measure  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  affecting  the  relation  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  Established  Church,  was  the  act  passed  within  the  short  period  of  two  years,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church.  You  determined,  and  in  my  opinion,  wisely,  to  review 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  remove  every  imperfection  and  abuse.  You 
provided,  and  in  my  opinion  wisely,  that  Ecclesiastical  sinecures  in  Ireland  should 
follow  the  fate  of  civil  sinecures — that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  reduce  the 
revenues  of  livings  too  amply  provided  for,  and  to  apply  the  excess  to  the  increase  of 
livings,  for  which  there  was  no  adequate  maintenance,  and  to  the  building  of  glebe 
houses.  Those  who  introduced  that  act  contended,  at  first,  that  the  improved  fund 
obtained  by  the  conversion  of  bisho[)s"  leases  into  per})etuities  might  be  applied  to 
secidar  purposes;  but  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  clause,  and  the  whole 
remaining  tenor  of  the  act,  clearly  show  that  the  principle  of  reserving  ecclesiastical 
property  for  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  Two  years  only 
have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  that  act  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  Union 
— notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics — notwith- 
standing the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church  —  notwitlistanding  the  extinction  of  ten 
bishoprics,  the  learned  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Connell)  tells  you,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  proclamation  should  go  forth  to  Ireland  as  the  indication 
of  a  new  system,  and  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 

The  member  for  St.  Alban's  contends,  that  because  we  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  removing  abuses  in  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  and  consented  to  the 
curtailment  of  livings  too  largely  endowed,  for  the  express  jiurpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  others,  we  ourselves  sanctioned  the  interference  with  the  property  of 
the  Church,  and  are  thereby  now  precluded  from  objecting  to  the  application  of  tiiat 
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property  to  secular  purposes.  He  sees  no  distinction  between  the  correction  of  an 
abuse  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  the  diversion  of  its  revenues  to  other 
objects.  The  noble  lord  who  introduced  this  motion  declined  entering  upon  tlie 
question  of  the  inviolability  of  Church-property,  thinking  it  involved  long  disputes, 
and  that  it  was  a  Serbonian  bog,  in  which  whole  armies  of  unfortunate  logicians  had 
sunk.  I  think  the  noble  lord  acted  wisely  in  determining  to  skirt  the  bog.  The 
member  for  St.  Alban's  however,  said  boldly  that,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
the  noble  lord,  he  would  plunge  into  the  bog,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  other  side; 
and  It  is  the  ill-success  of  the  hon.  member  which  has  determined  me  not  to  follow 
his  example.  I  watched  the  course  of  the  hon.  member,  and  saw  him,  with  great 
pain  to  himself,  oppressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  weight  of  his  own  arguments, 
floundering  with  Bacon  in  one  hand,  and  four  or  five  equal  authorities  in  the  other, 
in  the  middle  of  that  bog,  from  which  he  never  emerged  whilst  I  remained  in  the 
House.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  cause  of  the  hon.  member's 
mishap  was  his  being  encumbered  by  the  armour  of  his  own  ponderous  arguments. 
If  gentlemen  will  come  down  to  discuss  questions  in  this  House,  loaded  (as  the  mem- 
ber for  Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Poulter)  professed  himself  to  be)  with  all  the  hoarded  wis- 
dom that  has  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  very  moment  by  the 
clock  when  he  himself  rose  to  speak,  they  must  expect  to  meet  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's,  and  to  be  engulfed  in  the  same  bog.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  assert,  that  because  we  consent  to  make  some  specific 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property,  for  the  admitted  benefit 
of  the  Church,  we  are  thereby  compelled  to  assent  to  a  proposal  for  applying  that 
property  to  secular  purposes?  The  Churcli,  it  is  said,  is  not  a  corporation,  but  an 
aggregate  of  separate  corporations,  and  if  you  touch  one  of  them,  you  sanction  the 
principle  of  control  over  Church-property,  and  the  right  to  divert  it  to  other  pur- 
poses. This  may  sound  logically  correct,  but  appears  to  me  practically  absurd.  What 
has  been  the  course  of  the  law  with  respect  to  this  subject  ?  On  what  principle  do 
the  first-fruits  proceed?  On  what  principle  does  the  curates'  act  rest?  In  each 
case,  there  is  interference  with  tlie  separate  corporations,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
individual  preferment ;  but  it  is  absurd  from  thence  to  attempt  to  establish  the 
general  right  to  apply  ecclesiastical  property  to  secular  purposes.  I  contend, 
then,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  conviction  of  absolute  necessity  can  justify 
us,  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Union,  in  defiance  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Church  temporalities'  act  (and  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
in  parliament  at  the  time  it  was  passed),  in  appropriating  ecclesiastical  property  to 
other  than  ecclesiastical  objects.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  the 
question,  what,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  an  immense  surplus,  injurious  to 
the  Church  itself,  I  would  do  with  it.  I  will  not  discuss  a  hypothetical  case.  Why 
should  I  be  called  upon  to  discuss  a  contingent  and  hypothetical  case,  when  in  ray 
opinion  there  is  no  surplus  at  all?  Do  not,  however,  infer  that  I  entertain  an 
opinion  in  concurrence  with  yours,  because  I  decline  to  discuss  a  contingent  and 
hypothetical  case.  The  practical  question  is  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  our  attention 
at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  and  therefore  I  will  avoid  all  superfluous  discussion.  The 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  says,  that  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  £791,000.  I  assert,  as  positively,  on  the  other  side,  that  so  far 
from  the  Church  in  Ireland  having  a  clear  revenue  of  £791,000,  it  has  not  £450,000. 
There  is,  you  see,  a  great  difference  between  us.  Now,  I  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whether  it  is  just  or  wise  to  pronounce  a  decision  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  assumed  surplus,  when  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  amount  of  revenue?  Is  it  fair,  I  ask,  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
Church  by  the  assumption  of  unfounded  data?  We  are  told  that  the  perpetuity 
purchase  fund  will  realize  a  capital  of  £3,000,000 :  I  say,  that  it  has  not  realized 
£00,000,  that  it  is  now  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received,  I  believe  it  never  can  realize  much  more  than  the  third 
of  £3,000,000.  We  are  told  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  is  £791,000 : 
I  assert  that  it  is  not  more  than  £4.50,000,  and  then  I  ask  you  whether  you  will  this 
night  adopt  a  resolution  pledging  you  to  an  appropriation  of  a  surplus  which  has 
no  existence,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  noble  lord  ?  I  will  ask  the  noble  lord 
a  question ; — lias  he  made  an  estimate  of  the  sum  rc(]uired  for  the  purposes  of 
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national  education  ?  I  bog  the  House  to  observe  that  this  is  a  very  important  point. 
Ought  we  to  lie  called  upon  to  lay  down  a  rule  witli  respect  to  the  application  of  a 
surplus — ought  we  to  bind  ourselves  to  its  application  to  one  specific  object  in  pre- 
ference to,  nay,  in  exclusion  of,  every  other — without  having  some  estimate  of  the 
sum  which  will  be  wanted  tor  the  purpose  to  which  the  ajjpropriation  is  to  be  made? 
I  wish  the  noble  lord  would  endeavour  to  answer  the  following  argument.  The  noble 
lord  assumes  that  the  revenue  of  the  Church  is  .£791,000,  and  proposes  to  appropriate 
a  certain  proportion  of  that  sum  to  the  purposes  of  education.  I  ask  him  what 
estimate  he  demands  for  those  purposes  ?  Does  any  man  believe  that  £100,000  will 
be  required  annually  for  education  :  However,  to  prevent  any  cavilling,  1  will  give 
the  noble  lord  double  that  sum,  namely,  £200,000.  I  would,  indeed,  advise  the 
House,  before  they  encumber  education  in  Ireland  with  an  annual  grant  to  such  an 
amount,  to  acquire  some  information  upon  the  subject;  and  well  to  consider  what 
effect  may  result  from  such  an  a])plication  of  money  by  discouraging  local  exertions, 
and  drying  up  the  sources  of  local  contributions.  But  supposing  the  noble  lord 
should  require  £200,000  annually  for  purposes  of  education,  he  would  still  leave  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  according  to  his  own  showing,  in  possession  of  a  yearly  revenue 
of  £591.000.  Now,  observe,  he  claims  no  part  of  the  Church  revenue  for  any  other 
object  than  education.  His  settlement,  he  says,  is  to  be  a  final  one.  He  excludes, 
therefore,  every  other  object,  and  admits  that  the  amount  of  revenue  which  he  leaves 
to  the  Church  is  not  too  large.  That  amount  is  £591,000.  But  I  will  show  that 
the  Church  has  only  a  revenue  of  £450,000;  that  it  has  actually  less  by  £140,000 
than  -what  the  noble  lord  himself  is  willing  to  leave  it,  after  his  deductions  for  other 
objects.  How  can  you  then  resist  the  conclusion,  that,  if  my  estimate  of  the  future 
revenue  of  the  Church  be  correct,  you  have  a  deficiency  to  supply,  rather  than  a 
surplus  to  appropriate,  and  that  you  are  wasting  your  time  in  an  unprofitable  and 
mischievous  discussion?  Still  I  do  not  ask  you  to  decide  against  the  question  of 
Appropriation  now ;  I  only  ask  you  to  enquire  before  you  decide,  into  a  simple, 
surely  an  important,  fact,  whether  the  revenue  with  which  you  are  about  to  deal, 
amounts  to  £791,000,  or  to  £450,000.  This  matter  is  too  important  to  be  thus 
trifled  with.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  noble  lord's  producing  the  grounds 
of  his  calculation  and  the  details  of  his  practical  plan.  That  is  the  only  course  to 
prevent  the  exciting  of  extravagant  hopes  and  subsequent  disappointment.  The  noble 
lord's  proposition  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  any  party — neither  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  nor  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  nor  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Why, 
then,  should  we,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  a  few  months  since — a  report  to  which  I  attach  no  import- 
ance, but  which  the  noble  lord  must  consider  the  foundation  of  his  measure — why 
should  we  pledge  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  resolution  which  is  utterly  unnecessary, 
and  give  a  pledge  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  redeem  ? 

You  say,  and  you  say  with  truth,  that  the  Irish  Church  has  not  hitherto  succeeded 
in  eflPectingthe  great  objects  for  which  it  M-as  established.  I  wish  to  meet  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  prepared,  I  am  anxious,  to  discuss  it.  I  know  there  can  be  no  advantage 
in  concealing  what  constitutes  the  real  stress  and  substance  of  the  argument  on  which 
you  mainly  rely.  I  may  fail  in  meeting  that  argument,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  shrink 
from,  or  to  misrepresent  it.  You  say,  then,  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment  has 
failed  in  effecting  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  that  there  are  not  more  than 
1,000,000  of  Protestants,  while  there  are  6,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  that  the 
Protestants  have  not  been  on  the  increase;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  still  maintain 
the  great  ascendancy  of  numbers ;  and  the  Protestant  establishment  having  thus 
failed  in  accomplishing  its  objects,  you  are  now,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  curtail  its 
supposed  excessive  revenues.  JNIy  answer  is  simply  this  : — if  there  have  been  causes 
in  operation,  »ip  to  a  very  recent  period,  which  have  prevented  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  Protestantism,  and  if  those  causes  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  if  they 
are  no  longer  operative,  you  are  not  justified  in  arguing  from  the  experience  of 
the  past;  you  are  not  justified  in  appropriating  a  surplus  which  might  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  establishment,  if  the  past  were  to  continue,  but  which, 
because  that  past  is  not  to  endure,  may  be  now,  or  may  become,  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish  people.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  removed  all  civil 
disabilities,  and  put  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  circumstances  of  perfect  equality  as 
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to  the  possession  of  civil  rights.  It  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  against 
the  existence  of  those  civil  disabilities,  that,  while  they  continued,  a  prejudice  was 
unavoidably  fostered  against  tlie  reformed  religion,  and  that  an  impediment  of  pride 
was  necessarily  opposed  to  conversion  and  conformity.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
■worldly  interest  in  conforming  to  Protestantism,  of  which  it  shocked  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  incur  the  odium.  But  that  impediment  has  now  been  removed. 
Conformity  brings  with  it  no  temporal  or  civil  advantage;  there  is  no  obstacle, 
therefore,  of  pride  to  be  overcome.  Again,  there  were  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  an 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  its  revenues,  which  had  also  impeded  tlie  progress 
of  its  doctrines.  I  say,  again,  those  abuses  have  ceased  to  exist,  or,  if  they  still 
continue,  they  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  time  has  come  when  all  abuses  must  be 
corrected — the  time  has  come  when  parliament  must  insist  on  their  correction. 
No  one  will  vindicate  the  exact  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland 
according  to  the  mode  hitherto  adopted,  provided  you  can  show  that  another  distri- 
bution for  the  same  objects  will  be  more  serviceable  and  advantageous;  there  is  no 
other  limit  to  the  principle  of  correction  than  that  of  applying  Church  revenues  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  establish- 
ment had  been  another  cause  which  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  reformation.  Super- 
fluous wealth  indeed  !  The  superfluous  wealth  of  the  starving  clergy  in  the  south  of 
Ireland !  You  have  already  taken  effectual  measures  to  remove  the  obstacle  of 
superfluous  wealth  to  the  progress  of  reformation.  What  a  mockery !  To  talk  of 
the  trappings  of  luxury  and  indolent  enjoyment  among  those  who  have  been  robbed 
of  their  property  for  the  last  four  years  !  Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  inscrutable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  the  miseries  which  the  clergy  have  endured,  the  extreme 
suffering  they  have  undergone,  but,  above  all,  the  patience  and  meek  forbearance 
with  which  many  of  them  had  borne  their  wrongs,  manifesting  a  determination  for 
themselves  and — what  is  a  harder  trial — for  their  families,  to  submit  to  privations 
from  which  your  own  meanest  servants  would  shrink  with  indignation;  is  it  possible 
that  this  training  in  the  school  of  affliction — this  public  exhibition  of  undeserved 
wrong,  may  conciliate  towards  the  suffterers,  and  towards  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fess, a  feeling  of  respect  which  may  predispose  the  public  mind  to  receive  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  a  pure  and  tolerant  religion?  If,  then,  such  be  the  case,  if  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  spread  of  Protestantism  have  been  removed, 
what  right  have  you  to  legislate  on  the  assumption  of  a  surplus  ? 

You  are  not  now  about  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  to  found  a  new 
establishment  in  Ireland — you  are  not  about  to  determine  how  you  will  appropriate 
an  unapplied  revenue  to  religious  purposes.  The  establishment  is  in  existence. 
The  revenues  belong  to  it.  How  will  you  deal,  let  me  ask,  with  the  churches  that 
now  exist?  You  have  already  1,100  churches  for  Protestant  worship.  Is  it  part  of 
the  noble  lord's  plan  to  abandon  them  ?  You  have  800  or  900  glebe-houses.  Under 
the  Temporalities'  bill,  you  have  made  provision  for  the  increase  of  small  livings  and 
the  building  of  new  churches.  How  do  you  mean  to  deal  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  ?  You  say  it  is  your  intention  to  encourage  the  Protestant  landlord  to  reside 
on  his  estate.  Shall  the  first  spectacle  you  place  before  his  eyes  be  the  dilapidation 
and  ruin  of  that  church  which  should  afford  a  sanctuary  for  himself  and  family  ?  I 
do  call  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Buxton)  to  lend  me  his  attention 
for  a  moment  to  this  part  of  the  case — and  to  the  last  report  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners acting  under  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill,  who  were  appointed  by  the  late 
government,  and  some  of  whom  now  preside  over  the  Board  of  Education.  To  that 
report  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member,  and  nf  every  hon.  gentleman  who 
professes  not  to  consider  this  a  party  question — whose  mind  is  not  yet  made  up — 
who  is  willing  to  pause — \_laterruptioiL] — Oh,  yes  !  you,  who  make  that  exclamation, 
well  know  that  there  are  many  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  debate. 
[Cheers.]  I  understand  you — there  are  many  who  are  uneasy,  who  arc  unconvinced, 
who  are  not  yet  quite  pre))ared  to  give  the  irrevocable  pledge.  ["No,  no!"  and 
cheers.]  I  call,  then,  on  those  whose  minds  are  not  yet  made  up — not  to  decide  to 
night  on  the  principle,  but  to  wait  for  the  practical  plan  by  wliich  that  principle 
shall  be  carried  into  execution.  [Loud  cheers,  and  some  interruption  from  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Alban's.]  Oh  !  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  you  ;  I  have  no  hope 
of  your  conformity.     I  am  addressing  myself  to  those  who  have  not  taken  quite  so 
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prominent  and  conspicuous  ,i  part,  and  from  whose  position  I. infer  that  tlieir  niinds 
may  be  less  determined  than  yours.  I  call  their  attention  to  this  last  report,  whicii 
was  made  to  the  government  specilieally  on  the  s-ubject  of  the  demand  for  Protestant 
worship.  The  first  name  appended  to  it  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  report  stated,  "  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  churches,  the  commis- 
sioners cannot  but  express  the  satisfaction  they  feel  in  having  to  report  to  your  ex- 
cellency, that  many  applications  have  been  made  to  them  for  aid  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  cburclies,  it  a|)i)earing  that  the  accommodation  at  present  subsisting 
in  those  districts  or  parishes  from  which  applications  have  been  received,  is  (paite 
insuHicient  for  tlie  congregations  of  the  Estal)lishcd  church.  And  while  the  com- 
missioners have  to  mention  that  in  many  cases  parishes  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  contribute,  or  cause  to  be  contributed,  certain  proportions  of  the  expenses  re- 
quired for  building  cliurclies,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  one-fifth,  in  some  to  one- 
half,  and  in  others  to  three-tburths  of  the  simi  required  for  the  purpose — we  cannot 
but  regret  to  say,  that  our  su))erfliious  funds,  which  are  only  applicable  to  the  ob- 
jects under  consideration,  could  hold  out  no  prospect  of  the  applications  in  que-tion 
being  favourably  entertained."  Now,  it  surely  argues  no  indifference,  no  lukewarm- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  population,  when  parlies  are  willing,  after  you 
have  abolished  the  vestry-cess,  to  contribute  one-half  and  even  three-fourths  of  the 
expense  required  for  the  ere(;tion  of  addiiional  jjlaces  of  Protestant  worship. 

Now,  let  me  for  a  moment  again  address  myself  to  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Buxton),  who  discussed  tlie  question  in  the  fair  spirit 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  treated.     Determined  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, he  thought  that  there  was  still  an  available  surplus,  and  was  prepared  to  ap- 
propriate it  to  some  purpose  of  education,  reserving  a  fund  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  in  case  such  necessities  should  hereafter  arise.     Now  I  differ 
from  him  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  :  I  think  that  the  necessity  he  contemplates 
now  exists — that  it  is  now  necessary  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  existing  revenues 
of  the  Church  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The  hon.  gentleman  says  he  would  send 
through  Ireland  a  number  of  Protestant  clergymen,  whose  zeal  should  supply  the 
place  of  wealth,  and  who,  by  the  exercise  of  disinterestedness  and   exhibition   of 
poverty^  should  conciliate  towards  themselves  those  feelings  of  kindness  and  respect 
which  have  been  nearly  extinguished  by  the  noxious  exhibitions  of  worldly  wealth. 
It  is  because  I  totally  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  tlie  policy  of  the  course 
he  recommends,  and  the  probable  effects  of  that  policy,  that  I  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  from  him,  as  to  our  control  over  an  available  surplus,  and  that  I  hope,  if 
I  succeed  in  converting  him  to  my  views,  I  may  even  yet  have  the  benefit  of  his  vote. 
The  plan  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  is  that  which  has  been  unequivocally  con- 
demned in  this  debate  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  who  maintained  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal,  in  attempts  to  convert  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
than  the  exhibition  of  intemperate  zeal.     I  entreat  the  hon.  gentleman  to  remeni])er 
also,  that  the  policy  of  our  establishment  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    It  may  be  possible  for  a  man  on  whom  celibacy  is  enjoined, 
to  pass  his  hours  in  retirement,  and,  free  from  domestic  cares,  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  unremitting  discharge  of  the  spiritual  functions  of  his  office:  but  we  impose  no 
restrictions  of  celibacy,  we  do  not  hold  that  the  local  intiuence  of  a  religious  and 
pious  clergyman  will  be  diminished,  if  he  is  also  enabled  to  set  the  example  of  a  strict 
performance  of  every  domestic  duty.     I  deny  then,  the  justice  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
argument;  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better  to  place  a  man  of  education  in  a  fixed  and 
permanent  charge — to  remove  him  from  the  temptation  of  poverty,  to  allot  to  him 
what  may  be  suflicicnt  tor  the  decorous  and  independent  maintenance  of  himself  and 
family,  and  trust  to  the  mild,  beneficent,  and  assiduous  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  the  exhibition  of  virtuoiis  example  in  domestic  life,  as  more  likely  to 
make  an  impression  on  hostile  minds,  than  if  we  reijuired,  as  part  of  our  system,  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  extraordinary  zeal — expecting,  not  in  the 
case  of  a  single  individual,  but,  systematically,  from  all  whom  we  may  emi)loy,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  resist  all  the  temptations,  and  endure  all  the  privations  of 
poverty.     The  principle  of  our  establishment  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  safer  and  a  wiser 
one.      When  I  look  at  the  expensive  course  of  education  which  must  be  pursued  by 
a  clergyman — when  I  look  at  the  situation  which  he  ought  to  sustain — the  means 
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he  ouo-ht  to  possess  of  influencing  those  who  stand  in  at  least  as  much  need  of  liis 
ministrations  as  the  humbler  members  of  his  flock,  those  I  mean,  in  a  corresponding 
station  in  life  to  his  own — I  should  deprecate,  above  all  things,  the  encouragement 
of  an  extravagant  zeal,  and  the  exhibition  of  poverty,  as  the  instruments  of  conversion, 
and  the  guarantee  of  moral  habits  in  Ireland.  If  you  admit  this  principle — if,  look- 
ing to  the  education  that  must  be  had,  and  the  acquirements  that  must  be  attained 
— looking  to  the  life  which  a  clergyman  must  lead — the  dangers  to  which  he  and 
his  family  mav,  perhaps,  be  exposed — the  absence  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  of  all 
society  which  can  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  an  educated  and  intel- 
lectual man — the  demands  upon  his  charity — wliat,  I  ask  you,  is  the  sum  which  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  and  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  in  such  circum- 
stances of  a  Protestant  clergyman  and  his  family?  You  have  now  1400  benefices 
in  Ireland,  1100  churches,  1400  clergymen,  and,  in  addition,  600  curates,  to  whom 
hitherto  no  reference  has  been  made — how  many  of  these  do  you  propose  to  reduce? 
Do  you  think  you  can  propose,  without  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland,  to  remove  200  or  300  clergymen  from  the  benefices  which 
they  now  hold  in  that  country?  After  making  any  reductions  which  you  may  pro- 
pose, what  sum,  I  again  ask,  will  you  provide  as  sutficient  for  the  maintenance,  in 
decent  independence,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  and  his  family  ?  I  should  object  to 
any  principle  of  division  for  the  purpose  of  etfecting  an  equalization  of  incomes ;  but 
if  the  sum  you  were  to  allot  does  not  exceed  £300  a-year  for  each  clergyman,  sup- 
pose it  were  equally  distributed,  does  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Buxton)  think  that 
we  are  claiming  too  much,  if,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  demand  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Church  revenues  to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes? 

I  will  now  examine  the  argument  adduced  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Rice),  which  seemed  to  make  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  House.  The  argument  was  this — that  by  the  original  endowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  there  was  a  pecuniary  charge  on  account  of  religious  education, 
and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  injustice  to  that  Church  in  the  appropriation  of 
some  part  of  its  revenues  to  the  purposes  of  national  education.  Now,  I  deny  the 
validity  and  application  of  that  argument.  After  two  days'  debate — after  a  marked 
ditference  of  opinion  on  princii)le  between  those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  it,  some 
contending  that  the  surplus  endowments  of  the  Church  might  be  applied  to  secular 
purposes,  others  denying  that  they  could,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  down,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  night's  debate,  and  declared,  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  any  difiPerence  of  opinion  between  us  on  the  point ;  I  will  prove  that  education 
is  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  whole  question  in  dispute 
on  the  authority  of  King  Henry  VIII."  But  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  made  on  edu- 
cation by  an  authority  to  which  the  hon.  members  opposite  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
inclined  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  ;  that  authority  being  no  less  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Rice)  himself.  The  report  was  made  so  lately  as  the  year  1828.  It 
reviewed  the  whole  of  the  previous  reports  on  education — it  embraced  some  twenty- 
three  resolutions — it  contained  a  specific  i-eference  to  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII ;  but  not 
one  word  is  said  in  the  whole  of  that  report,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  respect  to 
education  being  a  pecuniary  charge  on  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman neither  proposed  the  application  of  Church  revenues  to  defray  the  charge  of 
education,  nor  was  he  then  an  advocate  for  gratuitous  education.  Now,  you  are  about 
to  decide  that  question  also  by  your  vote  ;  you  are  about  to  decide,  that  education  shall 
he  gratuitousin  Ireland.  I  ask  you  seriously  to  consider  tlie  importanceof  this  principle. 
I  ask  you  to  pause  before  you  .sanction  it.  There  are  in  my  mind,  the  gravest  and 
most  serious  grounds  of  doubt  with  respect  to  its  ])ropriety  and  expediency.  I  utterly 
deny  tiie  possibility  of  applying  any  such  sum  as  £200,000  annually  to  education  in 
Ireland  without  doing  much  more  harm  than  good.  Here  is  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's own  report  in  1828.  1  will  not  refer  to  it  at  any  length,  but  the  proport  of 
it  is  to  recommend  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley),  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  not  one  word  does  it  contain  of  the  pecuniary  charge 
which  he  now  asserts  rests  on  the  Irish  Church  revenues  for  purposes  of  education. 
On  the  contrary,  here  is  one  of  his  own  resolutions: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
tliis  Committee  that  Parliamentary  aid  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools 
in  Ireland  t-hould  be  for  the  future  restricted  in  granting  aid  to  parishes  to  two- 
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fliirds  of  the  sum  required;"  and  tlien  follow  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
local  assessment  should  be  raised;  the  principal  ol)joct  being-  to  invite  individual 
contributions  and  assistance  towards  the  erectidii  aiul  supei'inteudence  of  the  schools. 
'I'his  was  a  wise  ])rinciple.  It  was  nut  reconiuiended  by  economy  alone.  It  pro- 
claimed the  great  truth,  that  those  who  hold  property  have  duties  attached  to  the 
jjossessiou  of  it,  and  are  botmd  by  local  ties  to  attend  to  local  interests.  It  estab- 
lished the  best  link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  gave  to  the  rich  an  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  jioor;  it  confirmed  in  the  ])oor  a  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  the  rich.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  if  you  had  the  money  to  ap])ly, 
you  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  if  you  were  to  relieve  the  clergy  aiul  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  from  the  duty  of  paying  that  attention  to  local  nuitters  which  those 
in  England  are  accustomed  to  pay,  from  the  necessity  of  local  contril)utions,  and  local 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  local  education. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  asserts,  that  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  established  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  charge  of  education,  the  pecuniary  charge,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
taxation  of  the  Church.  Now  I  assert,  as  boldly  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asserted 
the  contrary,  that  the  oVyect  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  was,  with  regard  to  education, 
to  recognise  and  confirm  the  principle  of  an  Establislied  church ;  and  that  the 
inference  he  has  drawn  from  it,  that  confers  a  right  to  apjjropriate  the  surplus  of 
Church  revenue  to  general  education,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  fact.  The 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  confirm  the  progress  of  religious  instruction  by  subject- 
ing parochial  schools  to  the  superintendence  of  a  resident  clergyman.  The  Act 
expressly  recites,  that  a  knowledge  of  divine  truths  was  essential  to  education  ;  it 
was  passed,  after  the  declaration  of  the  king's  supremacy,  after  tlie  annihilation,  by  law 
at  least,  of  the  power  of  the  pope  in  Ireland.  It  required  an  oath  to  be  administered 
to  every  clergyman  to  teach,  or  to  cause  to  be  taught,  a  school  in  each  parish ; 
thereby  recognising  and  ratifying,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  ])rinciple  of  an 
establishment,  by  stationing  a  minister  in  each  parish,  and  placing  the  education  of 
the  parishioners  under  his  charge.  I  assert,  that  the  intention  of  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  pecuniary  contribution,  but  superintendence;  and  that  is  the 
point  on  which  I  am  at  issue  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  maintained  that 
the  object  of  the  act  was  contribution,  and  therefore  he  justified  the  application  of 
ecclesiastical  funds  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Now  true  it  is,  that,  b}'  sub- 
sequent practice,  a  yearly  payment  has  been  made  by  the  clergymen  of  many 
parishes  in  which  no  school  is  kept.  There  is  a  pecuniary  charge  in  lieu  of  the 
spiritual  duty.  But  is  there  the  slightest  analogy  between  establishing,  and  now,  if 
you  please,  enforcing  that  charge — between  making  each  minister  either  keep  a  school 
within  his  benefice  or  contribute  towards  its  maintenance,  and  transferring  from  the 
Church  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue,  to  be  applied  to  a  fund  jjlaced  under  other 
control  than  that  of  the  Church,  and  applicable  to  some  system  of  general  educa- 
tion ?  My  assertion,  I  repeat,  is,  that  the  object  of  the  Act  of  liem-y  ATI  I.  was 
superintendence,  while  the  right  hon.  gentleman  maintains  that  it  was  contribution. 
Now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  great  many  small  slips  of  paper,  which  he 
read  with  great  effect  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  alluded  to  the  Report  of  a 
Commission  which  we  had  appointed  many  years  since,  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance,  and  which  consisted  of  Air.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster, 
Mr.  Blake,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  I\Ir.  Glassford,  and  Mr.  W.  Grant,  an 
English  barrister;  but  aniidst  all  tlie  extracts  which  he  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  principle  of  contribution  was  established  by  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  was  one,  apparently  a  very  material  one,  which  somehow  or  other  seems 
to  have  unluckily  escaped  his  notice.  Speaking  of  that  very  statute,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  this  very  subject,  these  commissioners,  so  deserving  of  all  confidence,  declare, 
"  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  the  intention  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  pecuniary 
contribution,  but  superintendence;  and  that  it  did  impose  the  latter  duty.  This 
Act,  after  reciting,  among  other  things,  '  the  imj)ortance  of  a  good  instruction  in 
the  most  blessed  laws  of  Almighty  Cod,'  and  further  reciting  his  ^Majesty's  dispo- 
sition and  zeal  that  'a  certain  direction  and  order  bo  had,  that  all  we,  his  subjects, 
should  the  better  know  God,  and  do  that  thing  that  might  in  time  be,  and  redound 
to  our  wealth,  quiet,  and  commodity,'  proceeds,  after  a  varietj-  of  enactments  tend- 
ing to  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  and  the  introduction  of  the  English   language 
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and  customs,  to  require  an  oath  to  be  administered  to  every  clergyman  at  ordination, 
and  another  at  institution,  that,  amongst  other  things,  '  he  should  keep,  or  cauj^e  to 
be  kept,  within  the  place,  territory,  or  parish  where  he  shall  have  pre-eminence, 
rule,  benefice,  or  promotion,  a  school  for  to  learn  English,  if  any  children  of  his 
parish  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the  same  school 
such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomably  used  to  be 
given.' "  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  argument  that  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  subsequent  statutes,  authorized  the  application  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  in  Ireland  to  general  instruction  unconnected  with  that  Church?  Tlie 
argument  is  wholly  without  foundation;  and  the  whole  history  and  tenor  of  the 
statutes  show  that,  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  an  estab- 
lishment, or  authorizing  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  purposes 
of  mere  general  instruction,  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  their 
object  was  to  connect  education  with  the  Cluu-ch,  and  fortify  the  principle  of  an 
establishment.  I  myself  brought  in  an  Act  for  the  regulation  of  diocesan  schools, 
which  expressly  provided  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  each  diocese,  to  which 
school  the  clergy  were  bound  to  contribute.  If  I  had  son^'ht  for  a  pretext  for 
supporting  the  noble  lord's  resolution,  on  account  of  that  Act,  so  introduced  by 
me,  if  I  had  contended  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  carry  into  execution  the  principle  of 
the  resolution,  because  1  had  enforced  by  laws  contributions  towards  a  diocesan 
school,  from  tlie  clergy  of  each  diocese,  with  what  a  burst  of  laughter  would  such 
reasoning  have  been  received  ?  As  to  the  application  of  the  supposed  surplus  re- 
venues, 1  entreat  you,  from  the  interest  you  take  in  education,  not  to  decide  that 
question  at  present.  If  you  had  the  surplus  you  suppose,  nothing  could  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  pledge  yourselves  to-night  on  this  point.  It  excludes  all  after  consideration 
whether  education  shall  be  gratuitous  or  stipendiary,  I  bring  you  very  great 
authorities  against  the  principle  of  gratuitous  education.  This  very  commission, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  whose  opinions  the  right  hon  gentleman  so  highly 
values,  and  whose  authority  he  ought  to  appreciate,  this  very  commission  states, — 
"  We  had  in  the  course  of  our  inspection,  been  much  struck  with  the  state  of  many 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  paid  for  the  instruction  they  received,  and  in  which  there 
appeared  to  be  perfect  harmony  amongst  children  of  all  persuasions.  These  schools 
were  carried  on  as  objects  of  private  speculation,  and  not  supported  either  by  public 
funds,  or  by  the  aid  of  societies.  Each  child  was  taught  the  religion  which  its  parents 
wished  it  to  learn."  You  are  assuming  that  no  education  at  all  exists  in  Ireland, 
while  there  never  was  a  country  in  which  there  existed  more  superabundant  means  of 
education.  This  commission  again  states, — "As  to  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  parochial  schools,  we  recommended  that  they  shall  he  derived  partly  from 
the  State,  partly  from  pai'ochial  assessments,  and  partly  from  payment  by  the 
pupils.  Looking  to  the  results  of  our  own  personal  examinathm  into  schools 
of  all  descriptions,  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  system  so  long  and  so  beneficially 
in  operation  in  Scotland,  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  schools  should  be  founded  on 
the  i)rinciple  of  pay-schools,  and  that  the  payment  should  go  to  the  master  and 
the  usher.  At  what  sum  the  rate  of  payment  should  be  fixed,  must  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  By  appointing  in  certain  situations  a  higher  rate  of  con- 
tribution, a  most  eligible  class  of  schools  may  readily  be  provided,  with  instruction 
suitable  to  a  better  description  of  persons.  Although  in  all  cases,  payment  by  each 
scholar  should  be  the  rule,  we  recommend  that  there  should  be  lodged  in  certain 
individuals  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  payment,  and  of  admitting,  as  an  excep- 
tion, certain  free  scholars.  Payment,  however,  should  be  the  rule,  and  gratuitous 
instruction,  the  exception."  Observe,  these  recommendations  in  favour  of  pay- 
schools  are  given,  not  to  save  public  money,  but  because  the  principle  of  pay-schools 
is  preferred  to  that  of  gratuitous  education.  Now,  is  it  not  prudent  to  inquire, 
before  j'ou  affirm  the  principle  that  a  portion  of  ciiurch  revenue  should  be  applied, 
should  be  limited  also  to  a  given  object — What  is  the  amount  which  that  object  will 
require?  I  complain  that  you  can  form  no  sort  of  estimate  on  that  subject.  You 
are  in  utter  ignorance  respecting  it.  You  don't  know  the  amount  of  the  surplus ; 
you  don't  know  the  extent  of  the  demands  on  it.  I  charge  you  with  the  absurdity 
of  coming  to  a  resolution,  without  the  sliadow  of  a  ground  on  which  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  rational  opinion.     The  noble  lord  says,  there  is  a  revenue  of  i;791,000; 
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I  say  yon  have  not  above  £4.!»0,000,  and  if  you  api)ly  tlio  sur]iliis  on  wliich  tlie 
noble  lord  calculates,  to  the  object  to  wiiicli  lie  expressly  confines  it,  you  run  great 
risk  of  defeating"  that  object.     Do  I  ask  that  you  should  abandon  any  princijde? 
No;  but  that  you  should  take  time  carefully  to  mature  your  ojiiuion,  and  tiiereby 
prevent  unreasonable  exj)ectations  from  being  entertained,  and  ])ledgcs  from  being 
prematurely  and  unwisely  given.     If  you  will  sanction  tliaj  i>rinciple,  to  which  I 
will  not  consent — the  application  of  church  revenues  to  otiier  than  ecclesiastical 
purposes — let  it   be  sanctioned  with  due  deliberation.      Do  not  defeat  your  own 
public  object,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  j)ressing  a  motion  which  you  think  may  be 
incotiveiiiont  to  government.     The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Kussell)  proposes,  if  this 
])roposition  is  acceded  to,  to  move  a  certain  resolution  in  the  committee.     The  noble 
lord  is  not  very  clear  as  to  the  principle  by  which  he  is  himself  guided.     On  Friday 
he  announced  the  resolution  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  applying  aiiy  sur- 
]>lus  revenue  of  the  clnnvh  of  Ireland,  not  required  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
churches,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical   members  of  the  church,  to  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all  classes  of  Christians."     Now,  I  hold  that  tliis 
involves  the  jjrinciple  of  ])roviding  for  tlie  endov/ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
["Hear,  hear,"  and  "No,  no,  no."]     Then  why  have  you  altered  it?     IJetween 
Friday  and  ^Monday,  it  was  altered  to  this  form: — "That  this  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  in  order  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
church  establishment  in   Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applying  any  surplus  of  the 
revenues  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  to  the  general  education 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion  "     I  cannot, 
of  course,  dive  into  the  noble  lord's  mind,  and  ascertain  the  motives  by  which  he  is 
influenced  :  I  speak  only  of  his  acts.     Those  acts,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  debate, 
show  that  my  construction  is  the  proper  one.     All  your  speeches  and  arguments 
contribute  to  that  construction.     You  may  attempt  as  you  please  to  film  over  the 
gulf  which  separates  the  noble  lord  and  some  of  those  by  whom  he  is  supported; 
but  you  are  only  deceiving  yourselves.    The  people  of  Ireland  w  ill  read  your  speeches 
and  arguments,  in  which  the  Protestant  Establislmient  is  described  as  a  nuisance  and 
a  badge  of  conquest,  and  they  will  laugh   at  your  resolution,   and  your  frivolous 
attempts  to  limit  your  new  principle  of  appropriation,  by  reference  to   the  acts  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  declarations  that  education,  unconnected  with  the  Church,  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  purpose.     Talk  of  this  as  the  settlement  of  the  question  !    ^Vhiit  have 
been  the  arguments  by  which  the  resolution  was  supported?     Let  us  shortly  review 
them  : — the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  said,  on  introducing  the  reso- 
lution,— "  I  am  one  of  those  fully  concurring  in  the  defence  set  up  last  year  by 
one  of  our  prelates,  that  an  establishment  tends  to  promote  religion,  to  maintain 
good  order;  and  I  further  agree  with  him  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  peojile  of  this  part  of  the  empire.     But,  as  a  friend 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  call  upon  you  to  consider  whether,  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  you  can  set  up  the  same  defence  ?     Does  it  tend  to   promote 
religion,  or  to  maintain  good  order?"     But  that  Church  is  still  to  be  maintained 
in   all  its  efficiency. —  ["No,  no."] — What,  is   the  efficiency  of  the  Church   to  be 
impaired  ?     I  thought  you  affected   the  most  pious  care  for  its  efficiency,  and  that 
you  were  anxious  to  curtail  its  sup^erflnous  wealth  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church.     The  seconder  of  the  noble  lord's  resolution  (the  hon.  member  for 
St.   Alban's)   asks   this  question  : — "  How,   then,  could  a  Church   wliich  was  not 
submitted  to,  or  joined  through  the  force  of  reason  and  argument,  be  considered  by 
the  j)eople  as  anything  but  a  badge  of  concjuesr,  forced  on  them  by  a  su^ierior  power, 
which  it  was  but  natural  they  should  determine  to  throw  off'  at  tlie  first  favourable 
opportunity?"  and  he  adds, — take  the  Protestant  states,  take  Catholic  ones,  take 
America,  or  France,  or  Scotland,  or  even  the  North  of  Ireland  itself,  and  it  would 
be  found,  in  every  instance,  that  the  remuneration  which  the  clergy  received  was 
always  projiortioned  to  the  religious  services  which  they  jierformed  for  the  people. 
In  Ireland  alone  this  relation  was  departed  from  ;  and  never,  until  they  established 
that  relation  upon  its  proper  footing,  until  they  reverted,  in  fact,  to  the  principles 
of  common   sense,  could  they  succeed  in   governing  that  country  with  credit  or 
satisfaction."     Yes;   but  if  you  appeal  to  this  as  a  principle  of  common  sense; 
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if  common  sense  requires  that  the  remuneration  of  the  clergy  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  religious  service,  without  reference  to  the  doctrines  inculcated,  or  the 
faith  held  ;  and  if  you  then  move  a  resolution  in  which  a  different  practice  is 
adhered  to — in  which  you  state  that  the  Church  of  the  minority  shall  be  maintained 
— in  which  you  recognise  it  as  a  favoured  establishment,  how  can  you  insult  our 
common  sense  by  saying  that  you  regard  this  as  a  permanent  settlement  ?  The 
noble  lord  opposite,  of  whose  abilities  I  have  a  high  opinion,  and  whose  eminence 
in  debate  I  have  long  since  prophesied,  has  made  some  observations  to  winch  I 
will  next  advert.  The  Lord  Ilowick  said — but  I  am  really  so  unfeignedly  anxious 
to  avoid  exciting  any  animosities  connected  with  religion  in  the  course  of  my 
address,  that  I  shall  not  read  the  extract  now  in  my  hand.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
material  to  my  present  argument :  1  will  pass  on  to  another  defender  of  the  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Charles  Wood.  He  asks, — "  Where  could  they  find  any  country, 
under  any  system  of  Church  establishments,  be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  where 
a  rich  Church  with  a  sm'jll  congregation  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  belonging  to  a  ditferent  persuasion  ?  But  their  feelings 
were  no  less  outraged  than  their  property  was  taxed,  in  the  maintenance  of  one 
Church  established  by  law,  and  in  support  of  another  to  which  ministry  they 
contributed  through  inclination.  What,  he  would  ask,  would  be  their  feelings 
if  two  such  establishments  were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
Would  they  not  be  filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  such  an  unwarrantable  inflic- 
tion upon  tlieir  consciences  and  resources?  and  could  they  expect  that  when  they, 
with  all  their  superior  notions  of  what  was  just  and  lawful,  were  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  hardship,  that  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Ireland  should  not  give 
way  to  violence  and  outrage  when  such  a  system  was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon 
them  T  "  The  member  for  Shaftesbury  (!Mr.  Poulter)  says, — "  No  length  of  time, 
no  lapse  of  ages,  should  prevent  his  hearty  concurrence  in  an  effort  to  redress 
a  great  national  iniquity.  No  appeal  to  the  rights  of  property,  beyond  existing 
laws,  can  ever  be  maintained  where  such  rights  were  never  united  with  the  real 
and  religious  interests  of  a  nation.  In  such  a  case  no  prescription  can  be  urged 
against  the  cries  of  a  people,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  becomes  the  voice  of 
God.  It  may  be  admitted  that  any  change  in  long-established  things  is  an  evil, 
and  that  nothing  can  justify  it  but  the  most  powerful  necessity.  If  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  such  a  necessity 
has  now  arisen."  Now,  then,  I  ask  you  whether,  if  this  resolution,  supported  by 
those  arguments.,  can  possibly  lay  the  foundation  of  a  final  settlement  ?  But 
it  is  most  important  that  such  a  settlement  should  be  made.  You  impose  this 
charge  upon  the  landlord.  Ay,  but  the  amount  is  to  be  recovered  from  a  Catho- 
lic peasantry !  Do  not  supi)ose  that  you  are  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  are  more  clear-sighted  than  you  imagine.  They  see,  and  feel,  and  know 
that  your  arguments  do  not  correspond  with  your  resolution.  A  stronger,  a 
truer,  an  honester  declaration  would  be  better.  This  resolution  may  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  you  to  act  together  for  this  night;  but  you  act  on  different 
principles,  and  with  different  views,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  you  severally  look, 
thongli  you  are  agreeing  in  common  to-night  on  a  vague  and  general  resolution. 
You  are  well  aware  that  this  can  be  no  final  settlement ;  that  this  first  deduction 
from  church  revenues  will  only  be  accepted  as  an  instalment  of  that  whole  amount 
which  is  hold  in  contemplation.  You  have  laid  to  my  charge,  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate, that  I  have  lagged  behind  public  opinion,  and  kept  in  the  rear  of  improve- 
ment. But  your  course  is  still  more  absurd;  you  lag  behind  your  own  arguments, 
and  keep  far  in  the  rear  of  your  own  conclusions.  You  shoot  an  arrow,  and  do  not 
seek  fur  it  iu  the  place  where  you  know  it  is  to  be  found.  A  word  on  the  charge  of 
being  in  the  rear  of  public  ojnnion.  It  is  tlie  common  accusation  against  those  who 
value  and  adhere  to  ancient  institutions.  It  presumes  tiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public 
man  to  be  eternally  unsettling  the  laws  and  usages  under  which  his  country  is  go- 
verned, to  be  speculating  what  change  will  next  be  required  by  public  opinion;  not 
to  wait  till  tlie  direction  and  intensity  of  that  opinion  be  ascertained,  but  to  an- 
ticipate it  by  voluntary  and  uncalled  for  innovation.  This  may  sound  very  plausible 
and  very  ))liilosophical  ;  but  the  result  will  be,  the  entire  unsettlement  not  only  of 
the  institutions,  but  of  the  mind  of  the  country ;  the  introduction  of  a  vague,  pru- 
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ricnt  love  of  ehanj^o  for  tlic  sake  of  clianpe,  precluding  all  rational  and  sober  in- 
(luiry  into  the  ettbets  of  such  change.  Surely,  if  an  ancient  principle  must  be 
abandoned,  the  new  principle  onj^liCto  be  a  secure  one.  If  a  new  position  must  be 
taken,  it  ougdt  to  be  ca[)able  of  defence.  Hut  you  take  one  which  not  only  is  in- 
defensible, but  wliicli  you  prove  to  be  so, — ag'ainst  which  your  own  batteries  are  di» 
rected  with  a  resistless  Kre.  I  see  the  aijplaudinj*-  smile  of  the  lion,  member  for 
Middlesex  ;  he  is  too  shrewd  to  be  deluded  by  this  resolution  ;  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
ceived or  misled  by  the  soft  tale  of  the  hou.  gentlemen  near  him,  who  declare  that, 
loving-  in  tlieir  hearts  the  protestant  establisiimenr,  they  yet  support  this  measure. 
He  votes  for  this  resolution  knowinj?  perfectly  well  the  couclusion  to  which  it  nui>t 
lead.  He  will  soon  find  out,  with  me,  that  education  would  only  be  encumbered 
and  impeded  by  this  contemplated  grant.  A  good  pretext  will  not  be  wanting. 
Then  will  the  hon.  member  once  more  triumphantly  bring  forward  his  resolutions 
of  1824.  Wiiy  should  the  hon.  member  not  force  his  propositions  on  you?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will.  I  am  now  looking  into  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  am  ascer- 
tain of  what  it  will  produce  as  I  am  of  anything  in  the  history  of  the  past.  I  feel 
as  certain  as  that  I  ajn  now  standing  here,  that  the  hon.  member  is  too  manly  not  to 
declare,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this  principle.  He  does  not,  in  this  measure, 
meditate  a  tinal  .settlement.  You  cannot  meditate  it  either.  I  therefore  will  not 
con.sent  to  appropriate  this  property,  which  is  ecclesiastical,  and  connected  with  the 
Protestant  establislmient,  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  that  establishment.  1  will 
not  assent  to  your  resolution,  because  I  know  how  worthless  and  delusive  it  is;  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  is  a  measure  which  sends  into  Ireland,  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 
It  will  excite  in  that  unha])py  country  false  hopes — hopes  which  }ou  cannot  realise, 
and  yet  hopes  that  you  v/ill  shrink  from  disajipointing.  It  will  unsettle  those  foun- 
dations of  property  which  are  built  upon  prescription,  and  which  are  more  secure 
than  those  on  which  you  are  erecting  your  new  system  of  spoliation.  I  give  the 
noble  lord  fair  notice  that  I  shall  oppose  his  motion  for  going  into  committee,  and 
that,  in  committee,  I  shall  o])pose  his  resolution;  and,  lastly,  that  I  shall  oppose 
with  all  my  strength  the  communication  of  that  resolution  to  his  JNIajesty.  I  say  I 
will  oppose  the  communication  of  that  resolution  to  the  king,  and  I  will  oppose  it  on 
these  grounds : — the  course  is  novel  and  unprecedented,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
purposes  it  professes.  It  wears  all  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  pass  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  j'ou  think  that  course  the  most  advisable,  take  it  opeidy — take 
it  honestly.  Let  us  fight  the  battle  manfullj',  on  distinct  and  avowed  grounds.  Hut 
let  us  not  first  have  a  shallow,  delusive  resolution,  and  then  as  shallow  and  delusive 
an  appearance  of  passing  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Every  one  who  heard  the  noble 
lord's  declaration,  those,  especially,  who  cheered  it,  thought  the  threatened  address  to 
the  king  was  meant  as  a  slight  upon  the  House  of  Lords — as  an  intimation  that  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  to  the  resolution  was  not  worth  asking  for.  Hut  the  noble  lord 
means  no  such  thing  in  reality;  he  means,  as  a  mere  matter  of  preliminary  form,  to 
ask  the  king's  consent,  not  to  a  legislative  measure,  but  to  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  in  which  certain  rights  of  the  Crown  are  concerned,  ihit  why 
is  it  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  have  not  brought  in  a  bill  ?  Are  they  uncertain 
of  their  plan  ?  Are  they  ashamed  of  presenting,  in  the  ordinary  course,  the  result 
of  their  calm,  and  solemn,  and  mature  deliberation  ?  Do  they  shrink  from  jiro- 
ducing  that  detailed  plan  which  they  have  so  deei)ly  and  anxiously  considered  ?  Is 
this  a  course  wortiiy  of  the  noble  lord  ?  The  king  will  resign  certain  rights  by  this 
bill;  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  signify  formally,  some  tune  in  the  course  of  the 
proceeding,  his  assent,  which  at  all  times  was  wont  to  be  done  by  the  minister  in  a 
modest  manner,  without  any  parade,  and  without  theexcitementof  the  least  interest. 
Hut  now  the  noble  lord,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  a  line  of  conduct  so  un- 
precedented and  so  inconvenient,  insists  on  the  immediate  communication  to  his 
jNIajesty,  and  this,  not  for  the  pnrjiose  of  avoiding  tlie  necessity  of  further  measures 
of  superseding  a  bill ;  but,  simply,  that  a  formal  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 
respecting  certain  of  his  rights,  affected  by  this  motion,  may  be  received  with  all 
possible  publicity,  and  that  some  of  the  supj)orters  of  the  noble  lord  may  cherish  the 
delusion  that  this  course  implies  a  slight  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  will  join  the  noble  lord  in  this  unbecoming  enterprise.  I,  at  least,  for  one 
will  never  be  a  party  to  it.     But,  suppose  the  resolution  agreed  to,  by  whom  is  it  to 
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be  communicated  to  his  Majesty?  I  hope  there  will  be  a  nice  and  cautious  selection. 
Instead  of  encumbering  the  Throne  by  the  attendance  of  the  whole  House,  or  of 
any  lar^e  part  of  it,  why  should  you  not  send  h  deputation  ?  It  is  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Why  not  send  a  deputation  of  three?  I  will  name  it  for  you.  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  noble  lord,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  should  be  the  three  members  to  approach  the  Throne 
Avith  this  resolution.  Surely  the  noble  lord  ought  to  thank  me  for  the  felicity,  as 
they  say,  of  this  suggestion.  Here  we  have  the  representatives  of  the  three  king- 
doms— an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scotchman,  [hear,  hear,  and  laughter]  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  representatives  of  the  three  parties  which  follow  the  noble  leader 
in  this  House.  It  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  answer  of  the  Crown  on  the  address 
so  presented.  A  formal  answer  must  necessarily  be  returned  to  any  communication 
from  this  House  to  the  Crown  ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  for  his  Majesty  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  I  could  suggest  an  answer  which  would  be  very  appropriate,  though, 
possibly,  very  unpalatable.  His  Majesty  might  say  to  the  noble  lord, — "  You,  last 
year,  were  one  of  my  confidential  advisers :  on  your  advice,  I  issued  a  Commissiou  of 
Inquiry,  which  was  to  collect  information  in  Ireland.  You  told  us  that  inquiry  was 
an  essential  preliminary  to  any  actual  proceeding — that  matters  were  not  ripe  for 
legislation — that  you  could  not  appropriate  a  surj)lus,  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained its  e.\istence — that  pledges  as  to  contingent  appropriation  were  most  unwise. 
How  can  you,  who  were  a  party  to  this  advice,  now  ask  me,  in  the  absence  of  all 
information,  the  inquiry  being  yet  incomplete,  to  give  that  pledge,  which  last  year, 
you  deprecated  as  precipitate  and  unwise  ?"  So  much  for  the  answer  to  the  noble 
lord.  The  member  for  Dublin,  Mr.  O'Connell,  would  then  present  himself;  and  to 
him  it  might  be  said  by  his  Majesty, — "  I  have  not  forgotten  the  speech  which  I 
delivered  from  the  Throne,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  year  1834. 
On  that  solemn  occasion,  I  observed,  '  that  I  had  seen  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
just  indignation  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  This  bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety  I  have 
already  declaretl  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  maintain  inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  In  support  of  this 
determination,  I  cannot  doubt  the  zealous  and  effectual  co-operation  of  my  parliament 
and  my  people.'  "  His  Majesty  might  then  remark  to  the  learned  gentleman,  that  this 
passage,  which  so  strenuously  declares  the  determination  to  support  the  Union  between 
the  countries,  guarantees  the  security  of  the  Church;  and  the  Protestant  Church  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Union,  his  Majesty  would  not  be  maintaining  the  Union  invio- 
late, if  he  consented  to  violate  that  Protestant  Established  Church,  which  was  an  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  part  of  it.  I  believe  the  prospect  of  such  answers — not  formal, 
perhaps,  and  according  to  precedent,  but  warranted  by  facts,  and  consistent  with 
truth — would  disincline  the  noble  lord  to  form  part  of  the  deputation  which  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  resolution  to  the  king. 

This  House  has  yet  the  power,  consistently  with  the  full  adherence  to  its  principles, 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  this  resolution.  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  will  not  be  the  party 
to  give  it  effect.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Church  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  You  differ  with  me — I  address  myself 
to  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ; — but  I  say  that,  consistently  with  the  exercise 
of  that  different  opinion,  you  may  refuse  to  enter  into  this  discussion  at  this  time, 
and  under  these  peculiar  circumstances.  The  noble  lord  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
of  uniting  in  our  vote,  thougli  we  may  differ  as  to  the  principle.  If  you  agree  with 
me  in  a  desire  to  defer  this  important  question,  you  sacrifice  nothing — you  only 
decline  asserting  a  general  principle,  without  having  laid  before  you  the  particular 
plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  calculate  it.  For  myself,  I  vote  against  the  com- 
mittee on  principle;  but  if  you,  differing  with  me  on  principle,  vote  against  this 
motion,  you  may  do  it  with  a  distinct  reserve,  that,  at  the  proper  time,  you  will 
enforce  your  own  principle,  and  reject  mine.  You  have  confidence  in  that  principle. 
If  it  be  worthy  of  that  confidence,  it  must  be  capable  of  execution.  It  can  only  be 
executed  l)y  detailed  enactments,  embodied  into  a  l)ill.  I  will  give  every  facility  for 
this;  I  will,  without  opposition,  let  you  bring  in  a  bill,  let  it  be  read  a  first  time, 
and  postpone  the  discussion  until  after  Easter.  I  was  showing  a  mode  by  which, 
without  any  unworthy  concession,  you  might  have  got  rid  of  the  difliculty  under 
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wliich  I  am  convinoed  tlic  majority  of  you  must  be  labouring.  lam  suggesting  that 
which  is  the  natural  and  the  ordinary  course.  It  saves  you  from  the  risii  of  great 
eventual  embarrassment.  It  enables  you  to  dispense  with  the  immediate  decision  on 
questions  the  most  important,  which  you  have  very  imperfectly  considered.  You 
will  thus  have  an  o])portunity  of  deliberating  and  deciding  whether  your  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  shall  be  gratuitous  or  stipendiar}',  or  in  what  degree  the  two 
principles  shall  be  combined.  You  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of  acipuring 
accurate  information  respecting  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  ("hiu-ch  which,  allow  me  to 
observe,  respectfully  but  firmly,  it  is  your  duty  to  obtain  before  you  attempt  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  ditterence  to  the  amount  of  i,'.'540,0OO  annually 
between  the  noble  lord  and  myself.  He  positively  asserts  that  the  amount  of  church 
revenue  is  £791,000,  and  I  as  positively  declare  that  I  believe  it  to  be  under  X'4o0,000. 
I  say,  then,  that  it  would  be  but  justice  to  the  Church  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  dispute,  which  of  us  is  correct  in  his  calculation,  or  what  is  the  extent  of 
our  respective  errors.  By  postponing  your  resolutions  until  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  to  which  great 
importance  is  attributed  by  the  lion,  members  opposite.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  concur 
with  me  in  relieving  the  noble  lord  himself  from  the  great  practical  diiticulty  in  which 
he  is  placed.  No  man  will  more  rejoice  than  the  noble  lord  if  you  will  but  be  good 
enough  to  obey  my  voice  and  come  to  the  rescue.  He  has  been  brought  into  his 
present  unfortunate  situation  by  the  advice  of  indiscreet  friends.  He  did  not  give 
notice  of  this  motion.  The  hou  member  for  St.  Alban's  stood  originally  the  sponsor 
to  it.  The  noble  lord  was  obliged  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  yet  was  consciou.s 
of  his  own  want  of  information.  He  asked,  first,  for  the  whole  report  of  his  own 
commission;  then  for  a  partial  report;  but  could  obtain  neither,  for  neither  was 
forthcoming.  He  courted  delay;  but  time  pressed:  he  was  obliged  to  go  on.  He 
saw  the  expediency  and  the  good  policy  of  waiting  for  information  ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  pressure  not  "  from  without,"  but  from  behind.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  will  be  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  noble  lord  by  entreating  him  to  with- 
draw his  motion.  1  have  no  objection  that  lie  should  ^\  ithdraw  it — to  withdraAv  it 
until  he  can  produce  some  practical  plan  for  our  consideration,  some  plan  in  which 
you  can  concur.  Let  us,  then,  unite  in  endeavoiu-ing  to  rescue  the  noble  lord  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  refrain  from  interrupting  that  approaching 
happiness  which  his  o})pnnents  wish  him  as  cordially  as  his  friends.  The  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  told  you  that  where  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  there  should  be  inquiry.  Are  you,  then,  prepared,  in  defiance 
of  his  authority,  to  proceed  without  inquiry?  Will  you  not  wait  until  you  receive 
that  information  which  you  are  led  to  believe  will  enable  you  to  act  consistently 
with  your  present  views,  and  to  act  without  the  shadow  of  an  imputation  on  your 
conduct?  Let  us  not,  then,  enter  into  any  hasty  decision,  which  may  preclude  us 
from  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  final  settlement. 

You  may  insist  on  your  present  resolution — you  may  succeed  in  forcing  it  upon 
us  :  I  shall  not  have  to  wish  you  joy  of  your  triumph.  It  may,  jirobably  enable  you 
to  embarrass  the  future  progress  of  the  administration ;  it  may  be  the  token  of 
approaching  victory  :  but  still  do  not  be  too  confident.  Let  me,  in  the  moment  of 
your  pride,  in  the  buoyancy  of  your  exultations,  usurp  the  functions  of  that  unpalatable 
but  not  unfriendly  otiicc  which,  in  former  times,  was  assigned  to  a  slave,  but  which 
may  be  assumed  by  a  freeman  without  derogation  from  his  character.  You  boast 
that  you  exercise  complete  control  over  the  executive  government  of  the  countrv: 
but  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  that,  though  trium])hant  here,  the  power  that  you 
exercise  does  not  act  without  these  walls  with  that  intensity  with  which  it  operates 
within.  The  duty  I  have  voluntarily  assumed  compels  me  to  place  before  a  trium- 
phant conqueror  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  tiie  instability  of  mortal  triumphs, 
but  jet  I  must  not  shrink  from  it ;  and  I  tell  you,  that,  notwithstanding  your  vaunted 
majorities,  you  do  not  control  public  o})iuion.  Yes,  there  is  a  public  opinion,  which 
exists  independently  of  elective  franchises,  which  votes  cannot  inspire,  which  majori- 
ties cannot  control,  but  which  is  an  essential  instrument  of  executive  government. 
It  will  yield  obedience  to  law  ;  but,  if  there  be  not  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  this 
House,  law  itself  will  lose  half  its  authority.  That  public  ojiinion  will  impose  on 
you  the  necessity  of  taking  a  direct  and  open  course.     The  people  of  England  wiU 
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not  sanction  attempts  to  throw  unfair  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  executive  g-overn- 
ment.  They  would  sanction  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
to  consider  it  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  act  of  hostility.  Why  have  you  not  the 
manliness  to  pi-opose  it?  Why  do  you  implore  me  to  undertake  the  settlement  of 
this  question  on  your  principles?  You  are  confident  in  your  strength:  let  me  ask 
you,  are  you  competent  to  undertake  the  government?  If  you  are,  undertake  it. 
If  you  are  not,  why  do  you  embarrass  us  ?  I  will  not  enforce  your  resolution.  I 
will  give  you  notice  of  the  course  that  I  mean  to  pursue.  I  shall  oppose  j'our  motion 
for  a  committee.  I  shall  oppose  your  resolution  in  committee,  and,  above  all  things, 
and  most  strenuously,  I  shall  oppose  your  communication  of  that  resolution  to  his 
Majesty.  I  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  of  my  own  measure.  Such  is  the  necessity 
for  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  further  delay.  I 
shall  press  it  forward  ;  and  if  you  signify  an  intention  of  continuous  opposition, — if 
3'our  determination  to  throw  unusual  imjiediments  in  the  way  of  the  government  be 
plainly  indicated, — if  I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  immediate  settle- 
ment of  this  question, — I  shall  then  acknowledge  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  the  duty  and  the  honour 
of  a  public  man,  to  remain  in  the  situation  which  I  at  j)resent  hold. 
*-  Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  322  to  289  ;  majority,  33. 

Apkil3,  1835. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church — 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  any 
surplus  which  may  remain,  after  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  applied,  locally,  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians." 

After  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  Colonel  Sibthorp  moved,  that  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  may  appear  to  some  desirable  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
this  important  subject  to-night ;  but  there  are  others  who  wished  to  be  heard  before 
the  question  now  under  consideration  is  finally  disposed  of.  An  immediate  decision 
may,  I  admit,  be  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  those  now  present ;  but  I  must  put  it 
to  tlie  House  whether  it  is  not  due  to  the  constituencies  of  the  hon.  members  who 
still  wish  to  speak,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  hearing  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  tlie  anxious  desire  of  many  of  the  constituent  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  that  their  representatives  should  express  their  sentiments  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion  ;  and  I  can' answer  that  it  is  the  \Tish  of  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
not  now  in  his  place,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  opinions  before  this 
debate  closes.  As  far  as  I  am  personally'  concerned,  I  could  wish  that  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  resolution  should  terminate  to-night,  but,  seeing  that  there  are  not  now 
present  more  than  half  the  number  of  members  who  voted  last  night,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  come  to  a  decision  in  their  absence,  especially  as  many  of 
them  have  gone  away  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  sentiments.  Considering,  however,  that  this  debate  has 
lasted  five  nights,  I  must  acknowledge — and  in  this  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with 
me — that  we  have  heard  quite  enough  upon  the  subject ;  but  still,  as  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should,  if  possible,  attach  confidence  in  our  decision,  I  think  it  only  right 
that  every  one  who  may  wish  to  speak  should  be  allowed  a  fair  hearing.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  express  any  opinion,  but  merely  to  offer  m}'  advice;  and  although  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  come  to  a  decision  at  once,  I 
still  think,  upon  the  whole,  we  will  best  consult  the  general  wish  by  allowing 
all  parties  fair  play. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  O'Dwycr — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  leave  it  to  the  candour  of  the  hon.  member  whether,  after 
■what  he  had  then  said,  he  should  not  vote  with  him  for  the  adjournment.  The  hon. 
member  asked  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  ever  known  an  instance,  where  a  debate  had 
been  protracted  to  four  nights,  in  whicli  a  debate  was  adjourned  in  consequence  of 
a  wish  expressed  by  members  to  deliver  their  opinions.     [Mr.  O'Dwyer :  After  the 
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majority  had  been  fully  a'^ccrtained.]  There  was  a  motion  brought  forward  last  year 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union,  in  which  the  number  on  the  one  side  wjis  43  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  400  odd  (he  forgot  the  exact  numlicr)  ;  but  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wish  of  tlr.it  small  minority  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  that  the  House 
consented  again  to  adjourn  the  motion.  In  that  case  he  believed,  too,  that  the  ma- 
jority was  pretty  well  ascertained  when  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  After  this 
instance,  he  hopnd  that  the  lion,  gentleman  would  justif)'^  the  confidence  he  had  in 
him,  by  voting  for  the  motion  of  adjournment. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  understood  to  say,  that  if  the  right  lion,  baronet  would 
agree  to  permit  the  debate  to  be  resumed  before  the  Orders  of  the  Day  were  taken 
on  Monday,  he  would  not  any  longer  oppose  the  adjournment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  reminded  the  noble  lord,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  said,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening,  that  he  hoped  tiie  debate  would  close  to-night,  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  should  be  satisfied  if  it  were  so.  Although 
he  thought  that  the  postponement  of  the  Orders  of  the  Day  fixed  for  Monday,  might 
be  attended  with  public  inconvenience,  he  had  no  objection  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  lord. 

The  House  resumed,  the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  the  committee  to  sit 
again  on  Monday. 

April  7,  I83J. 

Mr.  Bernal  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland,  which  was  read.  On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time, — 

Sir  Roreet  Peel  said:  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  main  resolution  which  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  vote;  it  is,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  that  was  adopted  last  night. 
As  there  is  no  rational  ground  to  suppose  that  the  change  from  a  committee  where 
it  was  carried,  to  the  whole  House  where  it  is  to  be  confirmed,  will  make  any 
difference  in  the  view  taken  of  the  (juestion,  the  noble  lord  will  not  infer  the  slightest 
alteration  of  opinion  in  those  who  resisted  the  resolution  last  night,  if  we  do  not 
now  think  it  necessary  to  press  the  question  to  a  division.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not,  is  because  tlie  noble  lord  has  given  notice  of  another  motion,  the  purport  of 
which,  we  have  been  informed,  will  be  that  this  House  will  not  consent  to  any  Tithe 
liill,  of  which  the  principle  of  the  resolution  does  not  form  a  part.  Upon  that  I 
shall  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House,  which  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
wasting  time  upon  the  resolution  just  read. 

Report  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proposed,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  no 
measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final 
adjustment,  which  does  not  embody  the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  know  that  he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  word 
upon  this  occasion,  if,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  debate  which  had  taken  place 
that  evening,  it  had  not  been  assumed  that  the  House  was  again  discussing  precisely 
the  same  question  that  had  formed  the  subject  of  six  previous  nights'  debate.  He, 
however,  apprehended  that  the  question  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  discussion 
during  those  six  nights,  was,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  evening,  disposed  of. 
The  House  having  last  night  alfirmed  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  in  committee, 
he,  that  evening,  on  the  resolution  being  reported,  considering  that  there  was  no 
probability  that  any  variance  of  opinion  would  be  expressed  by  the  House  from  that 
which  it  had  expressed  in  committee,  pernutted  the  report  to  pass  without  discussion 
and  without  a  division.  But  the  resolution  which  the  House  was  now  called  upon 
to  affirm  was  this: — "That  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  can 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the  foregoing 
resolution."  He  had  great  objection  to  the  form  of  the  present  resolution,  and  to 
the  precedent  which  it  would  establish — a  precedent  perfectly  novel,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  noble  lord  himself  must  have  entertained  great  doubts,  since  it 
was  an  entire  departure  from  the  course  which  he  originally  gave  notice  it  was  his 
intention  to  pursue.  [Cheers.]  The  noble  lord,  in  the  first  instance,  said,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  affirmed  his  resolution,  he  would  notify  that  fact  to  the  Crown 
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by  address,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  a  bill.  What  did  he  now 
propose  to  do?  He  had  passed  his  rcsohition:  he  proposed  to  make  no  communi- 
cation to  tlie  Crown,  he  proposed  to  make  no  communication  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  did  propose  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  inform  itself  that  it  had 
passed  the  resolution,  and  that  it  would  hereafter  be  irrevocably  bound  by  it. 
[Cheers.]  The  noble  lord  now  called  upon  the  House  to  declare,  that  no  measure 
which  should  not  embody  the  principle  of  a  certain  resolution  could  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  tithe  question.  He  objected  to  that  proposition.  He  thought 
it  would  be  most  unwise  in  the  House  to  declare  beforehand,  that  one  single  measure 
could  alone  lead  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  result.  [Hear,  iiear.]  Those  who 
approved  of  the  resolution  originally  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  object  to  his  present  proposition.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  majority  of  the  House 
— a  majority  of  25 — had  afHrmed  a  certain  resolution,  against  which  a  minority  of 
289  protested,  independently  of  those  who  paired  off,  making  altogether  a  minority 
of  about  300  members.  The  noble  lord  now  called  upon  the  House  again  to  affirm 
the  principle  of  that  resolution  in  a  still  more  binding  manner — to  declare  that 
all  further  diseu-sion  v/as  unnecessary — tliat  no  proceedings  in  committee  on  the 
Tithe  Bill  needed  to  be  listened  to — that  there  was  hut  one  measure  which  could 
effect  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  and  that  was  the 
measure  to  which  a  small  majority  of  the  House  had  agreed.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  this  proceeding  as  the  tyrannical  act  of  a  majority 
[vehement  cheering  for  some  minutes]  ;  the  tyrannical  act  of  a  majority,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding of  a  perfectly  novel  nature — a  proceeding  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found,  precluding  the  necessity  of  further  discussion,  closing  the  opportunities  of 
new  arguments ;  resolving  that  they  would  not  be  convinced,  binding  themselves 
by  an  unnecessary  pledge  to  maintain,  under  all  circumstances,  a  cert.ain  opinion. 
This  course  of  proceeding  was  unwise  in  itself,  besides  establishing  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. [Hear.]  What  was  the  resolution  which  the  noble  lord  called  upon  the  House 
to  affirm  ?  It  was,  that  if  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  church  revenue,  it  should  be 
appropriated  to  one  single  specific  pur])ose,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  other  objects. 
The  House  had  already  recorded  its  opinion — it  had  had  it  in  its  power  to  wait 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  even  in  those  who  thought  that  the  surplus  ought  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  manner  proposed  in  the  noble  lord's  resolution,  to  wait  until  this  House  could 
avail  themselves  of  information  which  would  be  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  thus  avoid  making  the  precipitate  pledge  which  was  now  demanded 
from  them.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  noble  lord  himself  had  that  night,  with  singular 
candour,  told  the  House,  that  he  could  not  bring  forward  any  detailed  plan  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  own  principle,  until  he  had  seen  and  considered  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners.  [Loud  cheers.]  Would  the  House  of  Commons,  then,  adopt  a 
course  of  proceeding  by  which  it  would  preclude  itself  from  profiting  by  the  informa- 
tion which  must  be  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  ?  Would  they 
adopt  the  novel  course  of  pledging  themselves  irrevocably  to  a  principle — of  prophe- 
sying that  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  could  lead  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement? The  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House  would  cut  off  all 
chance  of  that  which  was  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wisest  and  most 
infallible  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs — namely,  all  possibility  of  compromise. 
Occasions  sometimes  occurred  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  modify  its  ojnnions,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  amicable  agreement 
with  another  branch  on  some  great  public  question;  but  now  it  was  proposed,  that 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  should,  without  waiting  for  the  result  of 
inquiries,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  plan, 
declare,  that  they  would  adhere  to  a  principle  which  they  had  laid  down,  and  listen 
to  no  comj)romise  whatever.  [Hear,  hear  J]  If  that  course  were  adopted,  the  public 
men  who  were  parties  to  it  would  be  boiuid  u\)  from  acting  on  the  possible  necessities 
of  the  future — the  House  of  Commons  wo\dd  be  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  a  free 
judgment — from  the  means  of  wise  and  honourable  compromise,  and  would  establish 
a  precedent  for  insisting  on  the  execution  of  its  own  designs,  even  before  tho.se 
designs  had  been  moulded  into  the  .shape  of  a  legislative  enactment.  [Hear,  hear!] 
What  was  the  object  of  all  this  precipitation?     If  there  was  a  majority  sufficient  to 
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carry  the  resolution,  it  must  be  suflicient  to  enforce  tlic  principle  of  that  resolution 
hereafter,  ^^'h}•,  then,  not  wait  for  the  committee  on  the  Tithe  Bill?  Was  not  the 
conduct  of  the  Oi)[H)sition,  in  fact,  a  practical  declaration  to  tlie  people  of  England 
to  this  ertect: — "  \1'e  liave  contidence  in  our  resolution,  hut  we  have  no  confidence 
in  ourselves?"  [Loud  and  continued  clieering.]  It  seemed  necessary  for  the 
parties  to  this  proceeding-  to  swear  eternal  friendshij)  u|ion  their  resolution.  For 
two  months,  tliey  had  been  attempting  to  discover  a  common  bond,  by  which  they 
could  unite  tliemseives  in  opposition  to  tlie  king's  government;  at  length  they 
discovered  one,  ami  so  anxious  were  they  in  all  times  of  future  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  to  adhere  to  it  with  desperate  fidelity,  that  they  were  afraid  to  trust 
their  own  discretion — they  were  afraid  to  trust  in  the  permanence  of  their  new 
alliance — they  were  afraid  to  trust  their  own  perseverance  in  their  own  opinion,  but 
they  proposed,  by  a  novel  course,  to  bind  themselves  to  each  other,  not  to  dissolve 
their  only  tie.  [Great  cheering.]  lie  otyected  to  the  precedent  it  was  proposed  to 
establish,  which  was  one  wliich  any  majority  hereafter  might  follow,  lienceforth, 
it  would  be  merely  necessary  to  gain  a  majority  upon  some  preliminary  point,  and 
then  to  declare  that  no  compromise  would  be  admitted.  By  agreeing  to  the  pre- 
sent resolution,  the  House  would  not  only  atlojjt  the  noble  lord's  ])rinciple,  but 
■would  proclaim  to  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  the  only  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  Tithe  Question  must  be  founded  ujion  the  basis  of  a  principle, 
from  whicli  30O  members  of  the  Commons  dissented.     [Hear]. 

The  sentiments  which  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  had  not  tended 
in  any  degree  to  din}inish  the  apprehensions  which  the  former  debate  excited  in  his 
mind.  [Hear,  hear  !]  In  whatever  respect  new  ground  had  been  taken  that  night, 
it  was  still  more  dangerous  tluin  the  ground  occupied  before.  The  noble  lord  was 
asked,  how  he  meant  to  ascertain  the  suriflus  ?  He  was  asked  to  give  some  expla- 
nation of  his  principle  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  very  short  speech,  in  which  he 
professed  his  inability  to  produce  any  ])lan  until  he  had  seen  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, he  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  his  principle,  and  it  was  to  this  effect : 
"  If  there  be  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Kerry  or  Linseriek,  for  instance,  livings 
superfluously  endowed,  in  that  case  it  would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  payers  of 
titlie  in  the  parishes  to  which  those  livings  belong,  to  transfer  the  surplus  to  supply 
deficit  end(jvvnients  in  the  north,  in  Down  or  in  Derry  ;  but  the  surplus  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  puri)oses  of  education  in  the  parish  from  which  such  surplus  is 
derived."  If  that  principle  were  followed  out,  it  would  establish  a  separate,  peculiar, 
local,  parochial  interest  in  the  amount  of  tithes  ;  it  would  constitute  each  parish  into 
a  separate  territorial  division,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  henceforth 
each  parish  should  have  a  separate  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  amount  of  tithe  levied 
within  it.  ["  Hear,"  from  the  Opposition.]  The  hon.  members  who  cheered  affirmed 
that  proposition.  Then,  he  asked,  in  answer  to  their  cheers,  on  what  pretence  will 
you  limit  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  to  purposes  of  education  ?  (Cheers.)  After 
having  established  a  separate,  peculiar,  and  i)aroebial  interest  in  the  surplus,  will 
you  declare,  that  to  no  one  purpose  shall  it  be  ajjplied  excepting  that  of  education  in 
each  particular  parish.  (Hear,  hear!)  Supposing  a  parish  should  answer,  "We 
have  education  enough  already — we  have  several  endowments  for  the  purposes  of 
education — the  Protestant  landlords  have  established  schools — our  children  are  all 
amply  instructed,  there  are  no  demands  in  our  parish  for  further  education ;  at  our 
own  desire,  and  with  a  view  to  maintain  our  independence,  we  voluntaril}'  make  a 
small  payment  for  each  child,  and  we  re<|uire  no  more  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction;"  in  such  a  ease,  how  would  the  noble  lord's  limitation  of  his  principle 
satisfy  public  opinion  in  the  parish  of  which  I  am  speaking  as  an  exam]ile?  Sup- 
posing the  noble  lord  were  to  assign  the  surplus  to  a  neighbouring  parish,  less  amply 
provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  did  he  think  that  that  application  of  it  would 
create  more  satisfaction  than  if  he  transferred  it  to  a  distant  one?  Did  he,  who 
objected  to  the  transfer  to  Down  or  to  Derry,  believe  that  after  the  establishment  of 
his  principle,  the  providing  for  the  wants  of  an  adjoining  parish  from  the  tithes  of 
its  neighbour  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  payer  of  those  tithes?  From  what  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  of  local  feuds  in  Ireland,  he  was  sure  that  the  application  of 
surplus  parochial  funds  to  the  necessities  of  a  neighbouring  parish  was  not  likelv  to 
be  received  with  greater  favour  than  their  transference  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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Thus,  after  disturbing  all  existing  notions  with  respect  to  property,  the  noble  lord 
Avould  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  the  only  ob- 
ject which  he  professed  to  have  in  view.  But  did  the  noble  lord  recollect  that  he 
himself  was  a  party  to  a  measure  which  made  an  important  change  with  respect 
to  large  and  overpaid  livings  in  the  south  of  Ireland — he  alluded  to  the  Church 
Temporalities'  Bill,  which  was  passed  only  two  years  ago  ?  The  preamble  of  that 
bill  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  noble  lord's  resolution.  That  bill  was  the  last 
legislative  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  it  was  a 
declaration  made  on  the  advice,  and  at  the  instance  of  tiie  noble  lord  ;  it  distinctly 
laid  down  the  principle  of  a  different  distribution  of  church  property;  it  distinctly 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  overpaid  livings  might  be  curtailed,  that  tithes  might 
be  detached  from  arch-bishoprics  and  bishoprics;  it  laid  down  the  principle  that 
sinecures  in  the  church  should  be  abolished,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  certain 
purposes;  but  then,  there  was  this  express  limitation,  that  those  purposes  should  he 
ecclesiastical,  such  as  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches,  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  such  other  purposes  as  might  conduce  to  the 
advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and  stability  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  Thus,  the  ecclesiastical  funds  were 
limited  to  purposes  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  object  of  the  noble  lord's  act  was 
declared  to  be,  to  give  permanence  and  stability  to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  What  confidence  could  the  people  place  in  the  intentions  or  resolu- 
tions of  that  House,  when  it  saw  them  exhibiting  such  utter  disregard  to  the  enact- 
ments, to  the  main  principles  of  bills  brought  in — not  last  century — not  forty  years 
ago — not  by  a  Tory  government — not  by  the  devoted  friends  of  the  church — but  by 
the  government  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  a  member?  (Cheers.)  The  noble  lord 
had  forgotten  not  only  the  preamble,  but  the  enactments  of  that  bill.  These  over- 
paid livings  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  caused  such  scandal,  and  were  so  offensive 
in  the  eves  of  the  noble  lord.  ["  Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Opposition.]  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  cheered  that  he  was  going  to  prove,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  a  greater  reformer  than  he  had  given  himself  credit  for  being ;  that  the 
noble  lord  had  already  made  provision  for  the  correction  of  those  very  abuses  in  the 
church  of  which  he  was  now  so  grievously  complaining.  Such,  however,  was  the 
modesty  of  the  noble  lord,  so  oblivious  was  he  of  his  own  good  deeds,  that  he  had 
actually  forgotten  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters,  which  provided  a  inost  effectual  remedy  for  the  very  evils 
which  now  appeared  to  shock  him  so  much  ;  for  by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  it 
was  expressly  provided,  that  if  any  livings  should  be  found  in  the  south,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland,  with  incomes  exceeding  £800  a-year,  it  should  be  competent 
to  commissioners  to  detach  the  tithes  of  certain  townlands  from  them,  and  assign 
them  to  neighbouring  livings,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  resident  minister.  The 
limitation  placed  by  the  bill  on  the  extent  of  the  deductions  from  these  livings,  was 
this,  that  no  living  should  be  cut  down  below  £300  per  annum.  If,  therefore,  the 
noble  lord  would  apjily  the  principle  of  his  own  bill,  through  the  agency  of  his  own 
commissioners,  he  would  destroy  all  the  enormous  livings  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
whose  funds  he  now  wished  to  apply  to  purposes  of  education.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Let  the  House  now  look  practically  to  the  consequences  which  must  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  noble  lord's  proposition.  After  the  resolution  had  gone  forth,  a 
resolution  adopted  after  much  parade — after  a  call  of  the  House — after  a  debate, 
protracted  to  seven  nights — the  people  in  every  parish  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would 
naturally  scan  it  with  a  keenness  proportionate  to  all  this  preliminary  parade,  and 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  real  meaning.  The  noble  lord  proposed  that  any  surplus 
which  might  be  obtained  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  education,  on  the  express 
ground  that  education  is  an  ecclesiastical  purpose;  but  how  those  hon.  gentlemen 
on  tile  other  side,  who  maintain  that  the  surplus  could,  and  ought  to.  be  applied  to 
secular  purposes,  could  consent  to  bind  themselves  by  the  terms  of  the  noble  lord's 
resolution,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  not  understand.  Ilowever,  that  was  a  point  for 
them  to  settle.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  glad  of  the  limitation,  because,  if  spoliation 
was  to  be  committed,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  it  was  proposed  to  confine  it 
within  certain  definite  bounds;  but  how  could  such  limitation  meet  the  approval 
of  tho.se  who  declared  that  the  noble  lord's  resolution  was  only  valuable  ou  account 
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of  the  principle  which  it  contained?     The  hon.  member  for  Derbyshire,  who  had, 
b}'  liis  own  confession,  been  searciiin^  for  precedents,    bad  been  able  to  qnote  only 
two  authorities   in  jiistitication  of  tiie  ]iriiiciple  of  s|)()liation,  one  an  ancient,  tlie 
other  a  modern  one.     His  authorities  were  Henry  VHI.  and  Captain   Macheath. 
(Lauirluer.)     'J'he  hon.  member,  after  giving  him  (Sir  R.  I'eel)  credit  for  hi.s  his- 
torical knowledge  as  regarded   Henry  VHI.,  was  kind  enough  to  assume  that  he 
was  ecpially  cognizant  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Captain  Macheath.     He 
knew  this  at  least  of  the  character  and  exjiloits  of  tlie  captain — that  he  was  a  wiser 
man  than  the  hon.  member;  for  he  never  appropriated  a  suri)lus  till  be  bad  ascer- 
tained its  existence.     (Creat  cheering  and  laugiiter.)     True;  tlie  captain   applied 
bis  surplus  to  secular  purposes.      (Laughter.)     .So  far  his  example  was  a  precedent, 
but  he  ditfcred  from  those  who  appealed  to  his  authority  in  this  resj)ect,  that  his 
surplus  was  never  an  imaginary  one.     But,  to  return   to   the  noble  lord  :  when  the 
noble  lord's  resolution  should  arrive  in  Ireland,   accompanied  by  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  all  the  hon.  members  who  bad  supported  it,  the  people  would  find  it 
distinctly  explained,  that  their  interest  in  tithes  was  a  local  and  parochial  interest — 
that  tithes  belonged,  not  to   the  church,  not  to   tiie  state,  but  to  each  parish  from 
which  they  M'ere  derived.     They  were  further  forewarned,  that,  in  case  the  Protes- 
tant interest  shoidd  hereafter  revive  in  a   parish   in  which  the  surplus  bad   been 
appropriated  according  to  the  noble  lord's  princijjle,  the  new  intere^ts  which  might 
have  accrued  in  the  mean  time  were  liable  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  fund  rc-applied  to 
its  original  pur])ose.     (Hear,  hear !)     Suppose  a  vacancy  should   take  place   in  a 
living  of  £1,000  a-year,  who  was  to  determine  what  would  be  a  fitting  provision  for 
the  Protestant  clergyman  ?     This  question  woidd  arise  upon  every  vacancy.    There 
would  he  a  public  meeting.    The  nximber  of  souls  then  in  existence  would  be  counted  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  would  be  at  work  ;  the  expectant  Protestant  clergy- 
man would   urge  his  claim;  the  whole   parish  would  be  aroused  from  its  slumber; 
for  there  would  be  a  manifest  interest  in  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  stipend 
set  apart  for  the  Protestant  minister.     That  stipend,  be  its  amount  what  it  might, 
wouhl  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  as  a  superfluous  charge  on  the  parish  pur.-;e — as  a 
diminution  from  the  amount  applicable  to  parochial  purposes  of  public  utility.     See 
how  many  conflicting  interests  would  be  called  into  life  by  this  new  principle  of 
appropriation  ;  to   how  many  new  elements  of  social  discord  it  would  give  birth. 
The  Protestant  landlord  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  collecting  round  him  as 
numerous  a  Protestant  tenantry  as  possible,  in  order  to  establish  a  claim — an  eventual 
claim,  at  least — to  a  part  of  the  surplus.     Tlie  more  strong  his  sense  of  religion,  the 
greater  would  be  bis  interest  in  the  establishment  of  this  claim  on  behalf  of  the  faith 
which  he   professed.     You  thus  gave  him  a  new  interest,  an  interest  recommentied 
to  him  by  the  highest  and  purest  principles,  to  surround  himself  with  a  Protestant 
tenantry,  that  is  to  say,  to  dispossess  Roman  Catholic  tenants  of  their  land  on  the 
expiring  of  leases,  and  supply  their  places  by  Protestants.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  population  would  have  a  direct  interest   in  intimidating  and  driving  away 
Protestants  ;  and  thus  religious  jealousies  would  be  added  to  the  other  causes  which 
at  present  rendered  the  letting  and  the  holding  of  land  in  Ireland  sources  of  excite- 
ment and  disturbance.     Again,  supposing  the  case  to  which  he  bad  already  referred 
— namely,  that  a  surplus  should  be  found  in  a  parish  in  which  the  means  of  educa- 
tion were  already  abundant,  would  not  the  Catholics  say,  "  You  have  established  the 
principle,  that  wc  have  an  interest  in  the  surplus  ;  we  shall  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  application  of  that  surplus  to  instruction,  and,  therefore,  we  insist  that  it  shall 
be  ay)plied  to  some  other  local  purpose,  and  not  diverted  to  another  parish."     How 
could  the  noble  lord  answer  that  argument?     (Hear,  hear!)     How  could  he,  with 
his  principles,  divert  the  tithes — the  parochial  fuml,  which  must  not  be  transferred 
to  Derry  or  to  Down — how  could  he  divert  it  to  another  parish  ?     What  endless 
discord  there  would  be  !     The   other  parish  might   be   tithe  free.     "  Are  we,"  the 
tithe-paying  parishioners  will  say — "  are  we  to  pay  tithe  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  exempt  ?     We  had  a  resident  clergyman  under  the  old  system.     He  did  spend 
the  produce  of  our  tithe  among  those  who  paid  it ;  but  now  the  tithe  is  to  be  paid, 
as  before,  but  it  will  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  others."     (Hear,  hear!) 

There  was  a  ])art  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Cashel  which 
appeared  to  make  some  impression  upon  the  House;  and,  having  alluded  to  the  hon. 
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and  learned  member,  he  would  add,  that,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to  some  hon. 
members  opposite,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  them  (Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Perrin).  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  advocate  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
hon.  member  for  IJerbyshire,  that  the  legislature  might  be  indifferent  with  respect 
to  gospel  truth.  The  hon.  member  for  Derbyshire  was  evidently  an  enemy  to  all 
establishments.  Why,  on  his  principles,  would  he  allow  the  establishment  to  exist 
in  England  ?  It  was  no  answer  to  say,  that  it  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people;  because,  according  to  the  hon.  member,  there  should  be  no  endowment  of 
any  one  form  of  worship.  Endowments,  according  to  him,  obstructed  the  progress 
of  truth  ;  and  each  religion,  whether  pure  or  corrupt,  should  be  allowed  to  make  its 
own  way.  If  this  argument  was  good  for  any  thing,  it  clearly  applied,  not  to  the 
church  in  Ireland  exclusively,  but  to  the  establishment  in  this  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  Cashel,  however,  was  an  advocate  for  religious  establishments.  Said 
the  hon.  member,  "I  find  a  certain  parish  in  Monaghan  which  contains  but  four 
Protestant  families — the  amount  now  allotted  to  their  spiritual  guide  I  will  reduce — 
but  I  will  provide  the  four  families  witli  the  means  of  religious  instruction." 

Why,  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lancasliire  (Lord  Stanley),  had  not  gone 
one  step  farther  than  this.  He  said  if  there  were  ten  Protestants  in  a  parish,  he 
would  secure  to  them  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  opportunities  of 
divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church.  Or  rather,  what 
he  said  was  this.  If  they  have  now  such  means,  I  will  not  consent  to  deprive  them 
of  what  they  possess.  And  what  said  the  hon.  gentleman?  Not  only  that  he  would 
not  deprive  them  of  them,  but  that  there  should  be — not,  indeed,  an  overpaid  ab- 
sentee rector,  with  an  income  of  £700  a-year — but  a  resident  Protestant  pastor  to 
administer  the  offices  of  religion  to  those  who  required  them — not  with  the  paltry 
stipend  of  £75  a-year,  which  the  curate  now  receives  for  his  services,  but  with  an 
income  of  £250.  Here,  then,  would  be  £250  a-year  allotted  with  a  wise  liberality,  not 
only  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  four  Protestant  families,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
recognising  the  great  principle  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  a  Church  Estab- 
lishment, that  for  those  members  of  it  who  lived,  or- might  live  in  that  parish,  there 
shall  be  the  means  of  publicly  worshipping  their  God  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  faith.  Now,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  this  question. 
If  he  were  to  divide  the  revenues  of  the  church  equally  among  every  parish,  taking 
his  own  standard  as  tlie  standard  of  clerical  remuneration,  was  he  quite  sure  that 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  church  revenue  ?  The  sum  of  ^250  was  assumed  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  be  the  minimum  at  which  the  proper  performance  of  a  clergy- 
man's duties  ought  to  be  remunerated  ;  he  would  assign  this  as  the  stipend  of  a 
clergyman  in  that  parish  in  which  there  were  only  four  Protestant  families  ;  but  if 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  took  the  case  of  a  clergyman  in  a  large  parish,  in  a  populous 
city,  who  was  obliged  to  move  in  a  certain  station  of  life,  and  to  maintain  his  family 
in  decent  and  moderate  independence,  was  it  not  clear  that  ^250  per  annum  would 
be  a  most  inadequate  provision  ?  Give  me  £250  as  the  minimum  for  the  country 
parish — give  me,  what  is  manifestly  not  more  than  sufficient,  where  the  Protestant 
congregation  is  numerous,  where  the  parish  is  situate  in  an  extensive  town,  and  I 
meet  the  learned  gentleman  with  perfect  confidence  on  his  own  grounds,  and  I  tell 
him  that,  on  his  own  principles,  and  his  own  reasoning,  he  has  not  one  farthing  of 
surplus. —  See,  too,  what  his  admission  is,  his  just  and  liberal  admission,  that  £250 
is  not  too  large  a  provision  for  the  clergyman  who  has  charge  of  his  parish  with  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  Protestants.  See  what  it  implies  beyond  the  allotment 
of  the  stipend.  It  implies  the  necessity  of  a  place  of  Protestant  worship — it  implies 
the  necessity  of  a  residence  for  the  minister.  The  cliarge  for  these  if  not  built — the 
repairs  of  them  if  built — fall  now  upon  the  revenues  of  the  church.  Where  is  the 
surplus  wlien  all  these  essential  requisites  to  Protestant  worship  shall  have  been 
provided  fir,  limiting  the  provision  to  those  parishes  alone  in  which  there  is  a 
Protestant  population  ?     (Hear,  hear  !) 

He  agreed  fully  with  what  had  been  said  relative  to  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
residence  among  the  clergy.  He  would  not  limit  that  principle  to  the  removal  of 
the  abuses  caused  by  the  absence  of  an  incumbent,  who,  spending  his  money  at 
some  distant  watering-place,  neglected  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties.  He 
would  be  contented  to  destroy  pluralities.     (Cheers.)     He  would  not  hesitate  to 
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declare  that  the  niiiiistors  of  the  cluirch  who  were  spcnilinj^  their  incomes  in  places 
of  mere  amusement,  and  were  neglecting  the  personal  discliarj:o  of  spiritual  duties, 
were  not  fulfilling  the  condition  on  which  the  endowments  of  their  benefices  were 
given  to  them —(h)ud  cheers) — and  a  law  should  ])ass  to  remove  thos<e  unsiglitly 
defects,  if  they  existed,  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  And  with  his 
full  consent,  that  law  should  ap[ily,  not  merely  to  future,  but  to  every  existing 
incumbent.  There  was  no  vested  interest  that  could  be  pleaded  against  the  per- 
formance of  that  high  trust  for  which  alone  that  interest  was  vested.      (Cheers.) 

lie  did  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  Acts  of  Richard  II.,  which  had 
no  a])plication  to  the  (juestiou  before  the  House — which  related  to  the  impropriation 
of  tithes.  If  the  tithes  did  not  belong  to  the  rector,  they  certainly  did  to  the  church 
—  (hear,  hear!) — and  should  bo  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  church  was 
consecrated.  (Cheers.)  If  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  was  valid  ;  if  the 
parishioners,  in  their  personal  eajiacities,  and  not  the  church,  had  a  right  to  the 
tithes — how  did  he  propose  to  deal  with  the  lay-impropriator  of  tithes?  Could  the 
alleged  right  of  the  parishioners  to  tithes  be  defeated  by  their  transfer  to  a  layman. 

An  hon.  member  on  the  Opposition  side. — Length  of  time  has  sanctioned  the 
abuse. 

iSir  Robert  Peel  :  Length  of  time!  there  is  no  right  whicli  prescription  has  given 
laymen  to  their  property,  which  it  has  not  given  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  to  the 
church.      [Cheers.] 

He  had  another  objection  against  this  resolution.  Its  object  was  to  obstruct  by 
unfair  means  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Bill.  [Hear,  hear  !]  It  was  a  way  of  notify- 
ing to  the  government,  in  a  dangerous  and  unprecedented  manner,  "  \\'e  will  not 
permit  you  to  introduce  your  measure ;  we  will  not  allow  you  to  pass  any  prelimi- 
nary stage  in  which  after  discussion  any  point  could  be  agreed  to;  we  will  not 
consider  the  bill  in  committee,  unless  you  agree  to  this  resolution  as  a  preliminary 
condition."  He  could  not  agree  to  it.  He  objected  to  it  on  the  ground,  that 
the  principle  of  the  i'esolution  was  dangerous  and  unjust ;  he  objected  to  it  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward — he  objected  to  it  because  those 
by  whom  it  was  prepared  admitted  a  total  -want  of  information  upon  the  subject  ou 
which  they  were  legislating.  Acting  upon  erroneous  data — not  having  determined 
the  amount  of  the  property  of  the  church — not  knowing  how  much  thej'  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  they  proclaimed  their  object  to  be  a  final  settlement,  a 
satisfactory  settlement,  and  yet  they  established  no  principle  by  which  their  future 
course  was  to  be  guided  ;  or,  if  they  did  establish  a  principle,  it  was  one  of  much 
more  e.xtensive  and  dangerous  application  than  they  professed  it  to  be.  After  their 
debates  of  seven  nights,  there  were  many  important  points  that  had  totally  escaped 
observation.  They  had  not  taken  into  account  how  many  livings  there  were  in 
Ireland,  the  right  of  presentation  to  which  belonged  to  laymen,  and  was  held  as 
private  property.  If  they  were  to  deduct  tiicse  advowsons,  they  would  find  a  large 
svun  must  be  subtracted  from  their  estimate  of  the  church  property;  for  he  aiijtre- 
hended  that  they  would  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  the  ])rivate  and  the  public 
patron.  In  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill  this  distinction  was  made,  and  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  made  again  ;  for  tlie  noble  lord  would  probably  resjiect  the  rights 
of  private  property  belonging  to  individuals.  There  were  300  livings  in  the  hands 
of  individual  patrons.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  tlieir  value; 
but  if  it  corresponded  in  a  proportionate  degree  with  the  ordinary  value  of  Crown 
livings  in  Ireland,  and  if  they  were  to  be  treated  as  private  property,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Avhole  revenues  of  the  church  was  at  once  placed  beyond  the  control 
of  the  noble  lord.  Here  was  one  case,  in  which  a  great  deduction  must  be  made 
from  this  alleged  sur|)lus.  But  how  could  they  determine,  how  could  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  without  having  decided  on  the  principles  of  the 
new  Tithe  Bill,  on  the  amount  of  the  abatement  which  was  to  be  made  from  the 
present  legal  demand  of  the  church  ?  This  was  a  most  important  point.  [Hear, 
hear!]  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  lately  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  declared  that  the  landlords  were  not  treated  too  favourably  in  the  bill  sent  up 
last  year  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  stated  his  determination,  when  the  Tithe 
Bill  came  before  the  House,  to  insist  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  as  those   contained    in   lust  year's  bill.      Now,  if  the  right  hon.   gentle- 
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man  acted  on  this  principle,  and  -was  successful  in  enforcing  it;  he  would  make  a 
very  material  reduction  in  the  future  revenues  of  the  church.  [Cheers.]  If,  as  in 
the  last  year's  bill,  two-fifths  of  the  tithes  were  to  be  given  to  the  landlords,  the 
tithes  being  valued  at  ^545,000,  and  one-fifth  of  £545,000  being  £109,000,  the  sum 
of  £218,000  must  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  tithes.  There  would  then  be 
left  £327,000  as  the  future  annual  value  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  And  here  he  would 
beg  the  noble  lord  to  observe,  that  they  were  rapidly  reducing  his  estimate  of 
£800,000.  [Cheers  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.]  If  the  noble  lord 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  so  recently  his  colleague  in  office — the  col- 
league intrusted  with  Irish  affairs,  the  author  of  the  Tithe  Bill  of  last  year — it  was 
clear  that  the  tithe  property  of  the  church  was  reduced  by  one  blow  to  the  annual 
sum  of  £.327,000.  But  were  the  compositions  for  tithes  to  be  re-opened,  as  they 
were  by  the  bill  of  last  year?  If  they  were,  here  was  a  fresh  deduction  even  from 
the  sum  of  £327,000.  Consider  these  three  separate  causes  of  reduction  of  the 
assumed  surplus — reductions  of  which  you  yourselves  are  the  advocates.  First, 
there  is  the  private  patronage  of  livings,  which  is  not  within  your  control.  Secondly, 
two-fifths  taken  from  the  present  amount  of  tithe.  Thirdly,  compositions  of  tithe 
re-opened ;  and  then  inquire  calmly  whether  the  remainder  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  church.  Now,  was  it  just  towards  the  church, 
was  it  likely  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  and  good-will  of  those  for  whom  they 
legislated,  to  proceed  to  pass  this  resolution  with  such  false  assumptions  of  the  real 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  [Hear,  hear  !]  There  was  no  excuse 
whatever  for  this  course.  Returns  had  been  called  for,  and  in  three  days  they  would 
be  before  the  House.  [Hear,  hear!]  Hon.  members  opposite  had  eagerly  sought  for 
that  information,  but  they  now  refused  to  be  governed  by  it,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  listen  to  nothing  but  the  resolution.  [Cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches.] 
They  might  act  upon  that  determination,  but,  happen  what  might,  he  would  not 
adopt  the  principle  of  that  resolution.  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheering  from  the 
ministerial  benches.]  He  would  not  give  efPect  to  it.  AVhen  he  considered  the 
hopes  they  had  raised,  and  the  expectations  they  had  excited,  which  he  knew  must 
be  disappointed,  he  might  well  say  that  the  boldest  man  would  be  justified  in 
shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  that  resolution.  [Cheers.]  Even  if  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  its  principle  would  not  apply,  until  vacancies  in  livings  should 
occur.  The  result  of  this  debate,  now  continued  for  seven  days,  would  only  affirm 
a  principle  whose  practical  effects  must  necessarily  be  suspended,  until  existing 
interests  had  ceased.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  these  clergymen  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  who,  the  House  thought,  were  loaded  with  superfluous  wealth  ?  They 
had  been  deprived  of  their  tithe  for  the  last  four  j'ears.  If  he  had  interfered  with 
the  noble  lord's  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  it  (which  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing),  the  first  claim  he  should  assert,  would  be  to  provide  compensation 
for  those  who  had  suffered  under,  but  patiently  acquiesced  in,  the  wrong  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  them.  Surely,  the  justest  claim  on  a  surplus,  if  there  were  a 
surplus,  would  be  that  of  those  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  property.  [Hear, 
hear.]  If  they  found  clergymen  with  wives  and  families  resident  amongst  their 
parishioners,  deprived  of  their  rights  because  they  had  been  temperate  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  them — because  they  had  shrunk  from  extreme  measures — because  they  had 
submitted  to  severe  personal  privations  rather  than  come  into  collision  with  their 
flocks,  were  their  demands  for  retribution  to  be  disregarded  ?  [Cheers.]  He  held 
in  his  hand  one  of  many  letters  which  he  had  received  on  this  subject,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  bring  an  individual  case  before  the  House  as  an  example,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  the  extent  of  pecuniary  loss  to  which  the  clergy  had  been  already 
subjected.  It  was  written  with  great  simplicity,  and  on  that  account  was  the  more 
affecting.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  read  an  extract  from  the  letter:  "  I  entreat 
you,"  said  the  writer,  "  if  practicable,  to  create  a  fund  to  j)rovide  for  the  widows 
and  orplians  of  clergymen,  which  the  contemplated  reduction  of  their  incomes  would 
render  ])ecuiiarly  well-tiined,  as  many  must  now  be  disabled  from  partially  attaining 
that  object  by  ellecting  insurances  on  their  lives.  And  lastly,  to  relieve  them  from 
future  instalments  (together  with  arrears  now  due)  to  the  Board  of  First-Fruits,  for 
loans  advanced  them  to  build  their  glebe-houses.  I  sincerely  wish  mine  was  an 
isolated  case,  but  if  many  are  similarly  circumstanced  with  myself,  they  have  great 
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(liffioulties  to  encounter.  I  eflected  tlie  composition  in  my  parish  (in  1832)  at  a 
sacrifice  of  £1.'jO  per  annum  of  tlie  income  1  was  for  years  in  rcceiitt  of — namely, 
i.'580 ;  thus  vohuitarily  reduced  by  me  to  i-'4;J0.  Hy  the  ])ro])o.<cd  bill,  this  will  be 
further  reduced  to  £;522,  10s.;  out  ofwliich  I  shall  ])ay  loO  insurance,  i,'43  rent, 
£29  linst-fruits;  leaviiifr  a  balance  of  £200,  10s.  to  support  my  beloved  wile,  ten 
cliildrcn,  and  myself,  after  being  above  forty  years  an  unworthy  labourer  in  the 
C'hristian  vineyard.  [Cheers.]  A  murmur,  however,  sliall  not  escape  my  lips;  for  I 
feel  convinced  the  welfare  of  the  Established  Church  is  the  object  you  and  the  govern 
ment  are  most  anxious  to  promote.  Were  the  second  measure,  the  provision  for 
widows  and  orphans  adopted  (as  1  have  humbly  suggested),  1  should  regard  as  trivial 
every  ])ecuniary  ditliculty  1  might  be  destined  to  encounter;  for  it  would  console  me 
\uider  them  all,  and  pluck  from  the  pillow  of  death  the  only  thorn  this  world  coiUd 
plant  there.  [(Jreat  cheering.]  As  a  small  atonement  for  thus  presuming  to  tres- 
pass on  you,  ])ermit  me  to  offer  the  accompanying  poem,  for  which  my  eldest 
son  obtained  a  Vice-Chancellor's  prize.  He  was  e<|ually  successful  with  two  other 
poems,  but  the  enclosed  is  the  only  one  published."  [The  pathos  with  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  read  this  sliort  extract,  produced  a  great  effect  upon  tlie  House.] 
Here  was  a  clergyman  supporting  his  wife  and  ten  children  on  an  income  reduced 
by  acts  of  the  legislature  from  i;.iJ80  to  £.322  a-year,  (the  latter  sum  probaldy 
recovered  with  extreme  ditliculty,)  not  murmuring  at  his  loss,  thanking  those  who 
inflicted  it  for  tlieir  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  ready  to  make 
any  personal  sacrilice  which  would  conduce  to  those  interests.  Surely  it  is  affecting 
to  contemplate  such  a  man  cheerfully  devoting,  from  the  pittance  which  was  left  to 
him,  some  portion  of  it  for  the  education  of  a  sou  who  was  ctieering  the  i)overty  and 
suffering  of  his  home  by  the  glad  tidings  of  academical  distinction.  This  is  no 
singular  instance — it  is  one  of  a  hundred  similar  cases — and  shall  we,  without  in- 
quiry, pledge  ourselves  irrevocably  to  transfer  from  the  Church  to  which  these 
ministers  belong,  a  portion  of  her  property  ;  and  if  we  do  transfer  it,  can  w^e  witii  any 
semblance  of  justice  appropriate  it  to  any  object,  before  we  have  provided  compen- 
sation for  those  who  have  been  defrauded  and  robbed  of  their  rights  ? 

I  will  no  longer  interpose  between  that  decision  of  this  House  which,  if  adopted, 
is  to  exclude  all  compromise,  ali  hope  of  reconsideration ;  to  pledge  this  House,  in 
spite  of  further  argument,  in  spite  of  additional  information,  in  spite  of  its  own  con- 
viction, to  adhere  obstinately  to  one  unalterable  Resolution.  Against  the  princijile 
of  that  Resolution,  there  stands  recorded  the  deliberate  protest  of  men  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  deference,  from  their  high  character  and  acquire- 
ments, from  their  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  above  all,  from  their  political 
relations,  and  the  active  part  they  have  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  Irish  questions  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  importance.  I  quote  not  the  opinions  of  men  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Protestant  ascendency,  bound  by  the  ties,  or  stimulated  by  the  excitement 
of  jiarty,  to  uphold  the  predominance  of  the  Church;  I  quote  the  authority  of  those 
who  were  the  most  powerful,  the  most  uncompromising-,  the  most  effectual  advocates 
for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect 
civil  equality  among  all  classes  of  the  king's  subjects.  I  quote  the  autliority  of 
Burke,  of  Plunkett,  of  Newport,  and  of  Grattan.  Of  Burke,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Established  Cluirch  in  Ireland,  considers  "  it  a  great  link  towards  holding  fast  tl;c 
connection  of  religion  with  the  state,  and  for  keeping  tiiese  two  islands  in  a  close 
connection  of  opinion  and  affection;"  who  wished  it  well — "as  the  religion  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  primary  land-proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  all 
Establishments  of  Church  and  State,  for  strong  political  reasons,  ought  to  be  firmly 
connected."  I  quote  the  authority  of  Plunkett,  who  declared  '^  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment in  Ireland  to  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  all  sects,  to  be  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries,"  and  who  enipliatically  declared,  that  "  to 
lay  our  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church,  or  to  rob  it  of  its  rights,  would  be  to 
seal  the  doom,  and  to  terminate  the  connection,  between  the  two  countries."  I  quote 
the  authority  of  Newport,  who  protested  against  the  enactments  of  the  Church 
Temporalities'  Rill,  who  dissented  from  the  policy  of  reducing  tlie  number  of  bishop- 
rics, who,  while  he  advised  a  different  distribution  of  Church  property,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  insisted  on  the  strictest  application  of  that 
property  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.    Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  solemn,  the  dying  decla- 
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rations  of  Grattan — of  him  who  fought  to  the  last  hour  of  hi3  existence  with 
"desperate  fidelity,"  in  the  cause  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  In 
his  last  moments  he  had  strength  sufficient  to  dictate  a  paper,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  faithful  extract. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  with  a  view  to  Repeal  the  Civil  and 
Political  Disabilities  which  affect  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

"Resolved,  that  such  Repeal  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  establi>hments. 

"  Resolved,  that  these  Resolutions  do  stand  the  sense  of  the  Commons  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  as  such  be  laid 
before  His  Majesty.  These  Resolutions  contain  my  sentiments ;  this  is  my  testa- 
mentary disposition,  and  I  die  with  a  love  of  liberty  in  my  heart,  and  this  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  my  country  in  my  hand." 

Supported  by  these  authorities,  I  adhere  with  the  greater  confidence  to  that  course 
which  my  own  judgment  and  my  own  conscience  dictates.  Backed  by  the  prescient 
sagacity  of  Burke,  by  the  powerfid  reasoning  and  prophetic  warnings  of  Plunkett, 
by  the  local  knowledge  and  long  experience  of  Newport,  by  the  dying  injunctions 
and  testamentary  declarations  of  Grattan,  1  give  an  unhesitating  vote  against  prin- 
ciples tending  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all  property,  and  to  subvert  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Resolution,  when  there  appeared — Ayes,  285;  Noes, 
258  ;  majority  27.     Resolution  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

April  8,  1835. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  that  the  Mutiny  Bill 
should  be  read  a  third  time,  and,  in  making  that  motion,  he  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  of  notifying  to  the  House  that  he,  in  con- 
junction with  all  his  colleagues  in  his  Majesty's  government,  and  in  conformity  with 
their  unanimous  opinion,  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them,  upon  a  combined  consi- 
deration of  the  vote  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  last  night,  and  of 
their  position  as  a  government  in  that  House,  to  signify  to  t-is  Majesty,  that  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  place  the  oflSces  which  they  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  had  taken  this  course  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, and  not  without  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  necessity.  They  felt,  that  being 
in  possession  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  having  received  from  his 
Majesty  tlie  most  cordial  and  unremitting  support — looking  to  the  present  [josition 
of  public  affairs,  to  the  present  state  of  political  parties — looking  to  the  strength,  not 
only  the  numerical,  but  the  moral  strength,  of  that  great  party  by  which  they  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  supported,  they  felt  it  was  their  duty,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  continue  the  attempt  of  administering  public  affairs,  as  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  crown,  to  the  latest  moment  that  was  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  public  service,  and  with  the  honour  and  character  of  public  men.  [Cheers.] 
When  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  reluctance  with  which  they  had  tendered  their 
resignation,  he  believed  he  should  have  credit  with  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  [much  cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House],  that  that  reluctance  arose 
from  public  considerations  alone  [renewed  cheering],  and  was  wholly  unconnected 
with  every  thing  of  a  personal  nature.  [Hear,  hear !  and  much  cheering,  particu- 
larly from  the  Opposition.]  He  had  a  strong  impression,  that  when  a  public  man 
at  a  crisis  of  great  importance  undertook  the  public  trust  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  he  incurred  an  obligation  to  persevere  in  the  administration  of  those 
affairs  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so  consistently  with  his  honour. 
[Hear,  hear!]  No  indifference  to  public  life,  no  disgust  with  the  labours  which  it 
imposed,  no  personal  mortifications,  no  deference  to  private  feeling,  could  sanction 
a  public  man  in  withdrawing  on  light  grounds  from  the  pest  in  which  the  confidence 
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of  his  sovereign  liad  ]>lacecl  liim.  [Much  cheering.]  iJiit  at  the  same  time,  tliere 
was  an  evil  in  exhibiting  to  the  country  u  want,  on  tiie  [)art  of  the  government,  of 
that  support  in  the  House  of  Connuons  which  could  enable  it  satisfactorily  to  con- 
duct the  public  att'airs — which  could  enable  it  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House — a  legitimate  and  necessary  control  conferred  u[i()n  it  by  tlie 
possession  of  confidence.  [Hear,  hear!]  There  was  an  evil  in  such  an  exhil)ition 
of  weakness  to  which  limits  must  be  placed  ;  and  he  must  say,  reviewing  all  titat  had 
occurred  since  tlic  commencement  of  the  present  session — looking  to  the  little  pro- 
gress the  governnient  had  been  al)le  to  make  in  the  public  business  of  the  country  — 
looking  at  what  had  occurred  on  each  of  the  last  four  niglits — to  tlie  fact  tliat 
ministers  had  had  tlie  misfortune,  on  each  of  four  successive  nights,  to  be  left  in  a 
minority—  on  Tlmrsday  last,  on  Friday  last,  on  Monday  last,  and  last  night — consi- 
dering that  that  minority  was  smaller  in  relation  to  the  majority  than  the  minorities 
in  which  they  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  session — adverting  also  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  received  the  stipport  of  those  who,  not  having  a  general  and  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  government,  yet  had  given  to  the  government  a  cordial  and 
honourable  support  [cheers]  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  was  consistent  with  their 
public  i)rinciples  to  give  it — adverting  to  all  these  considerations,  he  must  say,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  time  was  come  when  it  was  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  withdraw  from  the  responsibility  which  office,  untler  such  circumstances, 
imposed  upon  them.  In  addition  to  these  considerations  were  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  vote  of  last  night.  That  vote,  he  conceived,  implied  a  want  of 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  government,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  any  public  purpose  to  come  to  that  vote.  [Hear,  hear!]  It  was  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  it  had  not  that  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
government  wliich  entitled  that  government  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  measures  of  which  they  had  given  notice.  The  noble  lord  had  signified 
his  intention,  if  the  vote  to  which  the  House  came  last  night  did  not  lead  to  the  re- 
sult to  which  it  had  now  led,  to  follow  it  up  with  an  address  to  the  crown,  conveying 
to  his  Majesty  the  resolution  respecting  the  Irish  Church,  which  the  House  had 
affirmed.  As  he  conceived  that  embarrassment  to  the  public  interests  would  arise 
from  the  presentation  of  that  address,  and  as  he  had  no  right  to  assimie  that  the 
House  would  take  a  view  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  that  address  different  from 
the  view  which  it  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  resolution,  it  did  appear  to  him  and 
to  his  colleagues,  (whose  views  were  in  exact  conformity  with  his  own,)  that  a  public 
duty  was  imposed  upon  them,  particularly  since  they  felt  that  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  resignation  was  inevitable — not  to  persevere  in  a  fruitless  struggle, 
which  might  involve  his  Majesty,  public  men,  and  the  country,  in  additional  and 
unnecessary  embarrassment.  [Much  cheering.]  The  vote  of  last  night  was  not 
only  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government ;  but 
implying,  as  it  did,  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  of  system  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  the 
Church  revenues  were  concerned,  it  would  impose  such  difficulties  in  the  practical 
administration  of  government  in  Ireland,  by  parties  opposed  to  the  princijjle  of  the 
vote,  that  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  decline  a  responsibility  which  others  were 
bound  to  incur.  The  vote  of  last  night  was  not  an  abstract  resolution;  the  vote  of 
last  night  was  not  one  the  practical  execution  of  which  could  lie  dormant.  There 
might  occasionally  be  points  on  wliich  the  House  of  Commons  might  express  a 
difi'erent  opinion  from  that  of  the  government :  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  government  to  continue  tlie  conduct  of  public  affairs,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  questions  involving  mere  abstract  jirin- 
ciples,  admitting  of  delay  in  their  practical  application  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  leave  the  tithe  question  in  its  present  state.  [Hear,  hear!]  At  present 
laws  were  nominally  in  force,  but  were  actually  disregarded.  Nothing  coidd  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  leave  the  law  in  its  present  state, — to  habituate  the  people 
to  the  daily  violation  of  it, — to  exhibit  to  them  a  state  of  things  in  which  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  law  connived  at  its  non-ex'ecution.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  particular  law  would  lose  its  authority;  but  the  fatal  example 
would  extend  to  all  laws,  particularly  to  laws  confirming  and  enforcing  the  rights 
of  property.  [Cheers.]  Under  these  circumstances,  it  wouUl  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government,  if  they  had  continued  in  the  adminis- 
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tration,  to  have  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision  with  respect  to  the  law  as  to  the 
recovery  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  The  Tithe  bill  of  which  they  had  given  notice,  they 
could  not  have  proceeded  with,  without  previously  proposing  tlie  resolution  for  the 
remission  of  the  claims  upon  the  Irish  clergy,  on  account  of  the  repayment  of  the 
advances  under  the  Million  Act.  He  had  no  right  to  anticipate  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  that  to  which  the  House  had  already  come — he  could  not  anticipate  that 
they  would  sanction  the  grant  of  a  million  without  a  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Irish  Tithe  bill  was  to  be  framed  upon  the  principle  of  the  vote  of  last  night;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  having  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
would  make  any  material  difference  in  the  position  of  the  government — considering 
that  it  was  impossible  to  permit  the  vote  of  last  night  to  he  dormant — that  the  go- 
vernment must  proceed  with  the  Tithe  bill,  being  firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  their  own  bill  [hear,  hear!]  being  firmly  resolved,  not  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  vote  of  last  night  [hear,  hear  !] — under  all  these  combined  considerations, 
they  had,  as  he  had  said  before,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  public  men  invested  with 
a  public  trust,  respectfully  to  request  his  Majesty  to  permit  them  to  restore  that  trust 
into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty.  They,  therefore,  now  only  held  their  offices  provi- 
sionally, and  for  the  temporary  execution  of  public  business,  until  his  Majesty  shall 
have  made  other  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  government.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  submit  to  the  House,  that  perhaps  the  best  course  he  could 
propose  would  be,  that  there  should  be  a  short  adjournment.  It  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  adjournment  should  extend  beyond  Monday;  and  he  should  make 
the  motion  for  an  adjournment  at  once,  had  it  not  been  that  there  was  an  election 
committee  for  which  a  ballot  was  appointed  for  to-morrow.  Perhaps  the  House 
would  feel  that  any  discussion  on  public  matters,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  could 
not  be  proceeded  with  to  any  advantage.  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
supposing,  from  the  forbearance  which  the  House  had  always  shown  on  similar  oc- 
casions, that  the  motion  would  be  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  but  lest  any  inconvenience 
should  arise  with  respect  to  the  election  committee,  the  ballot  for  which  stood  for 
to-morrow,  the  House  would  perhaps  meet  to-morrow  for  the  single  purpose  of  that 
ballot,  and,  when  it  w^as  completed,  adjourn  till  Monday.  [Hear,  hear!  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.]  The  motion  also  which  he  had  now  to  make,  and  which  he 
made  merely  in  consideration  of  public  interests — namely,  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Mutiny  bill — he  was  quite  sure  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in. 
[Hear,  hear !] 

He  had  been  anxious  to  give  this  explanation  as  briefly  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
manner  the  least  calculated  to  give  offence,  or  to  excite  angry  feelings.  [Great 
cheering  from  all  parts  of  the  House.]  For  himself,  the  whole'of  his  political  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  remainder  of  it  would  be  spent  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  he,  for  one, 
should  always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  to  stand  well  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  [Immense  cheering  throughout  the  House,  which  continued 
for  some  minutes.}  Under  no  circumstances  whatever,  under  the  pressure  of  no 
dilRculties,  under  tha  influence  of  no  temptation,  would  he  ever  advise  the  crown 
to  resign  that  great  source  of  moral  strength  which  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  practice  of  the  principles,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 
[Hear,  hear!]  He  was  confident  that  in  that  adherence  would  be  found  the  surest 
safognard  against  any  impending  or  eventual  danger;  and  it  was  because  he  enter- 
tained that  belief  that  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  consi- 
dered tliat  a  government  ought  not  to  ])ersist  in  carrying  on  public  affairs,  after  the 
hcasc  of  the  House  had  been  fully  and  deliberately  expressed  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  because  he  had  that 
conviction  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  regrettinyr,  as  he  most  deeply  did  regret, 
the  necessity  whicli  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  Majesty's  service  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  yet  upon  the  balance  of  public  considerations,  he  felt  that  the  course 
which  he  had  now  taken  was  more  likely  to  susuiin  the  character  of  ptildic  men,  and 
to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  tiian  if  he  had  longer  persevered 
in  what  he  believed  would  have  proved  a  fruitless  attempt,  to  conduct  as  a  minister 
the  king's  service,  in  defiance  of  that  opposition  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  public  buoiness.     [The  right  hon.  baronet,  at  the  conclusion 
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of  liis  speech,  was  most  enthusiastically  cheered  from  all  corners  of  the  House  for  a 
considerable  time.] 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 
May  20,  1835. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Lord's 
Day  Observance  Bill, — 

I\Ir.   Hawes  moved,   *'  That   the    bill   be   referred  to  a  Select  Committee   up- 
stairs." 

Sir  Roijeht  Pbel  said,  I  confess  that  I  always  listen  to  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject  with  great  concern.      There  is  no  man  in  the  House  who  attaches  greater 
importance  than  I  do  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day.     I  think  no  one 
has  a  riglit  to  shock  the  ])ublic  feeling  by  desecrating  the  Sabbath-day;  but  at  tiie 
same  time,  I  entertain  very  serious  doubts  as   to  whether  we  shall  promote  that 
object  by  legislation,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to  trust  to  the  influence  of 
manners  and  the  increase  of  morality,  for  the  purpose  of  checking,  by  public  opinion, 
the  attemi)t  at  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  than  to  have  recourse  to  new  laws  which 
I  fear  in  themselves  would   be  dilficult  of  execution;  and  which,  as  they  might  be 
perverted   to   purposes  of  annoyance  to  individuals,  would  tend  to  bring  the  law 
itself  into  disrespect.     I  confess,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that 
you  might  safely  trust  to  the  influence  of  manners,     I  should  say,  that  comparing, 
even  within  my  own  short  experience,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  with  what  I 
have  witnessed,   and   certainly  with  what  I  have  read,  making  this   comparison,  I 
shoidd  say,  that  without  the  interference  of  any  new  law,  the  Sabbath-day  is  now 
much  better  observed  than  was  the  case  formerly.     If  that  effect  has  taken  place, 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  show  that  you  owe  that  consequence,  that  good 
eff'ect  of  the  influence  of  manners,  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and   not  to 
legislation.     Because  I   will  undertake   to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man, 
that  the  enactments  now  on  the  Statute-book  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  observed. 
Of  this  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  you  have  only  one  of  two  alternatives — either 
to  leave  the  law  in  its  present  state,  and  not  to  touch  it,  or,  if  you  do  touch  it,  to 
simplify  and  consolidate  it,  and  to  let  the  public  know  what  the  law  really  is  with 
respect  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.     Now,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Shaftesbury,  is  about  to  take  a  third  course,  which  I  think  very  unnecessary. 
The  law  of  Charles  H.  is  now  in  operation  ;  it  is  on  the  Statute-book,  but  prac- 
tically it  is   not  observed;  but  the  hon.  gentleman   is  about  to  pass  a  bill  which 
assumes  the  existence  and  operative  effect  of  that  law.     The  hon.  gentleman's  bill 
is  entitled,    'A  Bill  to  amend  and  render  more  effectual  the  statute  "iOth  Charles 
II.;"  but  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  totally  at  variance  with  its  title,  for  the  hon. 
gentleman  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  statute  of  Charles.     He  does  not  attempt 
to  make  the  statute  of  Charles  more  effectual,  but  he  selects  one  particular  off'ence 
contemplated  by  that  statute,  and  makes  tluit  one  particular  offence  more  penal. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  nothing  of  the  other  ofTences  specified  in  the  statute  of 
Charles;  and  con>equently,  wlien  3-ou  have  this  bill  passed,  j'ou  must  still  refer  to 
tiie  statute  of  Charles,  to  explain  to  you  what  the  law  really  is.     Tlie  lion,  gentle- 
man says,  there   is  no  occasion  to  consider  the  bill  with  any  great  anxiety,  or  to 
discuss  it  at  any  great  length,  because  all  the  enacting  part  of  it  is   comprised 
within  six  lines.     That  may  be  very  true;  the  bill  itself  may  not  exceed  six  lines, 
and  yet  it  may  be  very  important.      For  instance,  you  may  say  that  there  shall  be 
no  drinking  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  provision,  if  you  like,  may  be  comprised 
within  a  single  line;  but  still  every  one  would  be  aware  that  the  provision  though 
short  was  of  a  most  sweeping  and   comprehensive  nature,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  with  great  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  the  practical  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  it.     I  will  prove  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  carrying  his 
bill  into  effect,  it  will  be  constantly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statute  of  Charles  II. 
One  of  the  off'ences  under  the  statute  of  Charles  is  the  lettinar  out  a  boat  for  hire 
on  Sunday.     [Mr.  Poulter :  That  clause  has  been  repealed.]     But  how  are  the 
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people  to  know  that  ?     The  hon.  gentleman  founds  his  measure  upon  the  statute  of 
Charles — calls  it  a  measure  for  enforcing  and  rendering  more  effectual  the  statute 
of  Charles ;  and  then,  when  one  of  the  very  first  offences  specified  in  the  statute  of 
Charles  is  mentioned,  he  gets  up  and  tells  us  that  other  bills  have  since  passed  by 
^vhich    the   penalties  upon   several    offences   enumerated  and  provided  for  in   the 
statute  of  Charles  have  been  repealed.     How,  then,  is  the  hon.  gentleman's  bill  to 
be  understood  ?  The  statute  of  Charles,  in  the  next  place,  provides  that  no  "  drover, 
waggoner,  butcher,  &c.,   shall  travel  or  come  into  any  inn  or  lodging  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, under  tlie  penalty  of  20s."     Is  that  a  part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  bill? 
[Mr.  Poulter  :  No.]      But  is  not  the  dealing  with  these  persons  part  of  the  bill? 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth, 
for  referring  the  bill  to  a  Select  Committee;  but,  upon   further  consideration,  I 
think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  meet  the  report 
fairly,  and  to  defeat  it  upon  principle.      If  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  it  is  dangerous,  that  we  may  defeat  our  own  objects  by  legislating   on   the 
report,    surely   it  would    be   better,  rather  than    to  create  a  vexatious  delay  by 
referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  when  a  report  may  be  made  at  such  a  late  period 
in  the  session  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  effectual  progress  being  afterwards 
made — rather  than  to  adopt  that  course,  surely  it  would  be  better  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  I  now  make.     I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  for  referring  the  bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  because  some  gentlemen  might  think  that  an  indirect  mode  of 
defeat.      I  am  therefore  prepared  to  go  into  committee  this  evening,  and  to  allow 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  make  the  bill  as  perfect  as  he  can  ;  and  when  he  has  taken 
that  course,  I  shall  call  upon  him  either  to  drop  the  bill  altogether,  or  to  leave  the 
law  as  he  found  it,  and  to  trust  to  the  continued  operation  of  manners  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     That  I  confess  is  the  bearing  of  my  own  mind.     I 
confess  I  do  see  enormous  difficulties  in  trying  to  carry  this  bill  into  effect.     The 
statute  of  Charles   II.  attempted  to  prevent  travelling  of  all  descriptions  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  well  by  the  ordinary  means  of  land  carriage  as  by  boats  ?     Why  is  that 
abandoned  in  the  present  bill  ?     If  it  be  wrong  for  the  humbler  classes  to  travel  by 
steam   to   Richmond   on    Sunday,   surely  it  must  be  equally  wrong  for   us   to  be 
travelling  in  our  carriages  on  the  same  day.     I  do  believe  that  the  rich  are  the 
greater  offenders,  but  we  ought  not  to  make  laws  which  practically  inflict  very 
unequal  restrictions  on  different  classes.     If  we  interfere  with  the  innocent  recrea- 
tions of  the  poor,  such  as  mere  locomotion,  we  shall  do  much  harm.     Enactments 
of  such  a  description  tend  only  to  create  disunion  between  the  richer  and  the  lower 
classe.5,  because  tlie  restrictions  which  they  provide  apply  principally  to  the  latter. 
To  any  law  proceeding  upon  that  principle,  I  must  decidedly  object.     If  you  legis- 
late upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  impartially:  the  restrictions  you  provide 
should  apply  equally  to  all  classes.     The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shaftes- 
bury, despairing  to  make  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  efficient  upon  the  two  points  I 
have  enumerated,  takes  another  point,  and  endeavours  to  make  it  more  stringent 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.     Then  I  say  he  ought  to  repeal  all  the  rest  of 
the  statute.     He  should  either  leave  the  law  as  it  is,  or  else  make  it  more  simple 
and  ])lain.     That  is  not  the  hon.  gentleman's  object.     But  considering  the  pains  and 
trouble  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has   gone,  no  doubt  with  the  best  motives,  I 
shall  not  throw  any  impediments  in  his  way  on  the  present  occasion;  but  I  shall 
reserve  to  myself  the  right — when  the  hon.  gentleman  has  reduced  the  bill  to  as 
perfect  a  shape  as  he  can — either  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  reject  the  bill  alto- 
gether,  or,   if  the   House   be  determined   to   legislate   upon  the  subject,    then  to 
require  that  we  should  so  consolidate  the  laws,  as  that  the  public  may  understand 
what  is  an  offence  against  the  law  and  what  is  not. 

]Mr.  Hawes  having  withdrawn  his  amendment,  the  House  went  into  committee, 
and  Mr.  Poulter  proposed  to  introduce  the  words  "  in  an  open  shop,"  in  order  to 
obviate  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  bill  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Sir  R.  Peel  wished  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  words  "in  an  open  shop?" 
Did  it  mean  selling  at  a  stall,  or  not?  It  was  material  to  be  very  definite  upon  this 
point;  because  the  people  would  regard  this  bill  as  the  latest  legislative  declaration 
on  thcsnl)ject;  and  if  selling  at  a  stall  was  not  to  be  included  under  the  terms 
"open  shop,"  then,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  trading  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the 
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cft'ect  of  tlie  bill  would  be  to  muke  that  trading  be  carried  on  more  i)ublicly  tliati 
ever,  inasmuch  as  a  stall  was  more  ojien  than  a  shop.  The  hon.  member  excluded 
the  sale  of  animals  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  if  the  words  "ojjcn  shop"  did  not  mean  u 
stall,  there  would  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  bill,  for  animals  were  always  sold 
openly,  and  not  in  shops.  If,  therefore,  it  were  legal  to  sell  at  a  stall,  it  would  also 
be  legal  to  sell  cattle  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Various  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


CHURCH  RATES— MR.  CHILD'S  CASE. 
May  25,  1835. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  the  presentation  of  several  petitions  from  Lynn, 
Wells,  and  other  places,  com])laining  of  the  conduct  observed  towards  Jlr.  Child  of 
Bungay,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  on  the  subject  of  demand  for  Church  rates:— 

SiK  KoBiiRT  Pkei.,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said  he  had  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  in  respect  to  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  had  announced  on  the 
subject  of  Church-rates,  since  the  noble  lord  had  plainly  said,  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  that  the  state  should  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  [Mr.  Hume  :  "  No, 
no."  Lord  John  Russell :  "  Yes."]  He  hoped  that  the  no])le  lord  might  be  allowed 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  opinions  :  he  certainly  so  understood  the  noble  lord, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  noble  lord  was  assenting  to  his  construction  of  the 
noble  lord's  own  words,  he  thought  he  might  take  that  assent  to  be  the  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  noble  lord's  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  contradiction 
which  some  one  behind  him  gave  to  the  representation.  The  noble  lord,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  matter,  had  explicitly 
declared  that  "his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Church-rates  were  well  known;  and 
from  that  he  inferred,  that  the  noble  lord  still  maintained  the  opinions  which  he  had 
publicly  announced  on  the  occasion  when  the  present  Earl  Spencer  brought  forward 
the  question  of  Church-rates.  Even  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  made  the  declaration 
that  his  oi)inions  continued  unchanged,  he  felt  no  disposition,  as  he  had  no  reason 
or  motive,  to  impute  any  change  of  sentiment  to  the  noble  lord.  In  regard  to  the 
principle,  that  the  state  was  bound  to  maintain  and  repair  the  fabric  of  the  Church — 
it  is  the  same  with  that  maintained  by  Lord  Althorp  when  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  relieve  Dissenters  from  as  much  as  ])ossible  of  the  burden  complained  of. 
Lord  Althorp  stated  that  he  found  the  total  amount  annually  expended  on  the 
repairs,  and  for  the  services  of  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
raised  by  church-rates,  to  have  been  between  £500,000  and  £G00,00O.  The  noble 
lord  said,  that  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  he  made  no  provision, 
throwing  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  divine  service  and  other  similar  matters  upon  members  of  the  church  itself.  The 
noble  lord's  observations  were  to  this  effect,  "The  members  of  the  establishment 
had  a  right  also  to  say,  that  their  interests  should  receive  all  due  attention,  and  that 
their  principles  should  be  resj)ected  ;  one  of  those  princi|)les  certainly  was,  that  means 
should  be  provide;!  by  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  tlie  fabric  of  the  church  :" — 
the  noble  lord  added,  "  Another  point,  not  immediately  relevant  to  the  question,  but 
which  the  committee  would  not  fail  to  take  in  view,  was,  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
plan  would  be,  not  only  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  their  scruples,  but  the  peofde  of 
England  from  a  considerable  amount  of  taxation.  It  was  proposed  to  apply  £2.30,000 
from  the  land-tax,  but  the  sum  hitherto  annually  expended  upon  churches  and  chapels 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  raised  by  church-rate,  was  between  £500,000  and 
£GOO,000  by  the  latest  return  upon  the  table.  The  relief  from  taxation,  pressing 
upon  the  body  of  the  people,  would  thus  be  important,  and  would  amount  to  the 
difference,  or  nearly  so,  between  £250,000  and  £560,000.  The  expenditure  had  no 
doubt  been  extravagant  in  many  instances  ;  for  sometimes  the  churchwardens  and 
vestry,  who  ought  to  have  guarded  the  interests  of  the  parish,  were  benefited  by  the 
expenditure."  Sucli  were  the  principles  on  which  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  his  proposition,  a  princi[ile  to  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
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and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  gave  their  full  assent.     The  nohle  lord  opposite  sup- 
ported the  plan  of  Lord  Althorp,  in  a  speech,  to  the  sentiments  of  wliich,  no  doubt, 
the  noble  lord  still  adhered.     The  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Althorp,  ab dishing 
church-rates,   and  granting  £250,000  for  the  repair  of  churches,  was   met  by  a 
counter-proposition  from  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  providing  that  after  a 
time  to  be  fixed,    the    payment  of   church-rates    in  England    and    Wales  should 
cease  and  determine.     This  proposition  was  declared  by  Lord  Althorp  to  differ  in 
principle  from  his,  and  on  that  ground  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  resisted  it. 
Church-rates  were  to  be  absolutely  abolished,  and  no  substitute  provided.     Upon 
this  question  the  House  divided.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of  dividing  in  company 
with  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  with  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when, 
by  a  majority  of  256  against  140,  they  negatived  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  a  public  charge,  and 
maintained  the  grant  of  £250,000  from  the  public  funds  for  that  express  purpose. 
He  had  thus  shown  that  the  noble  lord's  principle  differed  from  that  opposed   to  it 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  he  now  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  noble  lord  still  adhered  to  that  opinion,  which  he  had  maintained  with  great 
ability  on  the  occasion  in  question  ;  and   although   he  now  proposed  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  the  great  question  of  church-rates,  on  the  principle  on  which'  the  set- 
tlement should  be  made,  the  noble  lord  had  not  changed  his  mind.     He  would  not 
attempt  to  gain  popularity,  at  the  expense  of  the  nohle  lord,  by  concealing  what  he 
had  himself  intended  to  do ;  and  therefore  he  now  declared,  that,  although  in   the 
course  of  the  present  session  he  should  have  attemptetl,  had  he  remained  in  office, 
to  effect  an  immediate  settlement  of  church-rates,  j'ot  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  noble  lord — to  extinguish  all  equivocal  and  objectionable  charges, 
but  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country,  by  an  annual  provision,  to  the  extent  and  for  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  noble  lord.     It  was  right  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  the  benefit  of  this 
declaration.     He  must  add,  however,  that  he  should  not  have  proposed  to  impose 
the  charge  substituted  for  church-rate,  especially  upon  the  land-tax.     In  fact,  that 
was  a  mere  delusion,  which  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  contribution  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  state,  althoigh  it  sounded  plausibly  at  first.     His  pro- 
position would  not  have  been  to  take  the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  churches  in  England  and  Wales  directly  out  of  the  res'enues  of  the  state. 
It  would  have  been  connected  with  propositions  for  the  relief  of  the  occupying  tenant 
in  Ireland  from  arrears  of  tithes,  and  for  the  grant  of  money  to  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  permanent  endowments  in  certain  cases  in  that  country,  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  these  being  the  equivalent  advantages  intended 
for  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  relief  given  to  England 
in  the  shape  of  an  abolition  of  church-rates.     The  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
heard  the  expression  of  the  noble  lord's  unchanged  opinion,  was  greatly  qualified  by 
the  noble  lord's  declaration  that  he  intended  to  leave  this  question  of  church-rates  in 
its  present  state  during  the  course  of  another  year.     This  was  a  great  practical 
question  requiring  adjustment,   and  he  must  say,  that  the  noble  lord  was  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  settle  it  as  speedily  as  possible.     'Jlie  noble  lord  had  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  churchwardens  in  compelling  individuals  to  pay  church-rates  by 
harsh  methods  ;  but  the  churchwardens   might   and  would  refer  the  noble  lord  to 
his  own  act  of  18-34,  in  which  he  and  his  then  colleagues  had  asserted  the  principle 
of  abolishing  church-rates,  and  providing  a  substitute  for  their  payment  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state.     And  could  the   noble  lord  be  surprised  at  difficulty  arising 
in  the  collection  of  the  rate,  and  at  the  manifestation  of  an  indisposition  to  pay  it, 
when  government  brought  in  a  measure  for  the  abolition   of  church-rates  in  April, 
1834;  and  when,  in  June,   1835,  the   noble  lord  said,  although   his  opinions  and 
principles  remained  unchanged,  yet  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  bring  his  principles 
to  a  practical  conclusion  ?     He  could  see  no  grounds  on  which,  since  the  noble  lord 
did  still  adhere  to  his  principles,  he  could  decline  to  bring  forward  without  delay 
the  subject  of  church-rates  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  settlement.     He  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  remarked,  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  late  government 
brought  measures  under  discu«sion  without  that  lull  previous  consideration  which 
was  essential  to  their  satisfactory  adjustment,  that  they  agitated  the  public  mind  by 
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renouncing  certain  ])rinciples,  and  did  not  afterwards  calm  tlic  disquiet  they  liad 
caused,  by  any  practical  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue.     The  noble  lord  now 
confirmed  the  general  correctness  of  such  a  statement,  for  the  noble  lord  now  ad- 
mitted that  attempts  had  been  made  at  legislation  by  himself  and  his  friends,  in  this 
case  and  in   others,  ^v•hich  had  jjroved  very  unsuccessful.     He  was  always  pleased 
■when  he  could  ort'er  a  jjractical  ])roof  in  the  support  of  the  statement  of  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  and  he  undertook  to  say,  that  never  was  a  truer  statement  made  by 
man  than  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  had  sometimes  proposed  measures 
with   an  inconsiderate   zeal   and  [)recipitation,  which  left  matters  worse  than  they 
found  them.     The  attempt  at  legislation  with  regard  to  church-rates,  was  a  signal 
proof  of  the  justice  of  the  noble  lord's  reu)ark.     Lord  Althorp,  in  jjroposing  a  grant 
in   lieu   of  ciiureh- rates,    had  said,   that   in   addition   to  the   £-2.'jO,000  annually   to 
be  provided  for,  he  believed   there  was  a  debt  of  about  £S0,000   (the  churcli-rates 
having  been  mortgaged  in  certain  instances),  and  some  other  small  sums,  but  that 
those  incumbrances  could  be  easily  provided  for.    Having  heard  this  statement  from 
I  he  noble  lord,  he  determined  to  ascertain  what  those  small  sums  were,  and  he  there- 
fore called  for  returns  as  to  the  amount   of  church-rates  mortgaged,   outstanding 
debts  for  building  churches,  &c.,  and  he  found  that,  instead  of  an  incumbrance  on 
the  rates  of  iJSO, 000,  as  stated  by  Lord  Altliorp,  £827,000  was  actually  the  amount 
of  debt  due,  and   concurrmg  with  the  noble  lord  on  the  principle  of  church-rates, 
and  being  desirous  of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  he  had  to  inform  the  noble 
lord  that  all  the  information  which  he  hail  collected,  in  respect  to  church-rates,  and 
the  amount  of  existing  debts  for  which  those  rates  were  a  security,  was  entirely  at 
the  service  of  the  noble  lord.     With  respect  to  municipal  corporations,  he  was'not 
about  to  say  a  word  on  that  question  ;  but,  without  undervaluing  its  importance,  he 
must  observe  that  the  subject  of  church-rates  did  not  yield  to  it  in  urgency.    So  far 
as  any  question   could  be  important  to  the  maintenance  of  social  harmony,  to  the 
promotion  of  satisfaction  among  the  great  body  of  the  Dissenters,  there  was  not  a 
single  question,  excepting  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  so  much  pressed  for  an 
immediate  practical  settlement  as  this  of  church-rates.     He  had  understood  that  one 
of  the  main  grounds   on  which   he  had  been  dispossessed  of  office,   was,   because 
gentlemen  ojiposite  thought  tiuit  his  accession  to  office  had  a  tendency  to  interrupt 
several  practical  measures  of  in'.provement,  which  had  been  under  mature  consider- 
ation in  the  preceding  cabinet,  and  which  had  been  only  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
untimely  frost  that  set  in  about  the  15ih  of  November  last.     Was  not  the  following 
proposed  and  carried  as  part  of  an  amendment  on  the  address  to  the  Crown  on  the 
opening  of  parliament?     "To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons   beg  leave  submissively  to  add,   that  they  cannot  but  lament   that   the 
progress  of  these  and  other  reforms  should  have  been  endangered  by  the  unnecessary 
dissolution  of  a  parliament,  earnestly  intent  uj)on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  mea- 
sures to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  most  anxiously  and  justly  directed." 
If  any   one  had  asked  him,   what  were   the    particular  measures,    in   addition   to 
corporation  reform,  to  which  this  amendment  referred,  as  having  been  interrupted 
and  endangered  by  his  accession  to  office,  he  should  at  once  have  answered,  "  A 
settlement  of  the   tithe  question  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  abolition  of 
church-rates,    and  relief  to  Dissenters  in   respect   to   the  ceremony  of  marriage." 
These  were  the  three  measures  which  the  late  ))arliament  had  under  consideration  ; 
they  had  indeed  done  little  towards  a  settlement  of  them,  but  they  ajipeared  "  earnestly 
intent  ujjon  them."     What  might  hajipen  with  respect  to  tithes  in  this  country,  he 
could  not  tell;  the  House  had  heard  the  noble  lord   say,  that*he  contemiilatetl  no 
other  measures  than   corporation  retorm,  and  an  Irish  Chui-ch  bill,  and   all  liujie  of 
commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  he  apprehended,  was   over  for  the  present;  and 
in  like  manner  the  Dissenters'  marriage  bill,  and  a  substitution  for  church-rates, 
were  to  be  posti)oned  also.     He  had  heard  a  novel  reason  for  delay  from  a  higli  autho- 
rity on  such  subjects,  one  on  which  the  noble  lord  exceedingly  relied — naniely,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.     His  opinion  now  was,  that  you 
must  not  touch  any  single  subject — that  you  must  not  indulge  in  partial  views)  or 
take  up  individual  questions,  but  must  consider  the  bearings  of  the  questions  of 
marriage,  church-rate-,  tithes,  registrations,  and  church  reform,  connectedly,  and  as 
parts  of  a  great  and  entire  whole ;  and  having  done  so,  you  must  bring  in  large  and 
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philosophical  measures,  harnionioasly  combined,  and  calculated  to  ensure  universal 
content  and  satisfaction.  Now,  if  he  had  said  to  the  House,  "  Don't  legislate  on 
single  subjects,  do  nothing  till  you  can  provide  for  tlie  complete  arrangement  of 
every  thing,  and  settle  all  questions  together,  including  tithes,  church-rates,  mar- 
riage, registration,  and  church  reform — don't  venture  to  touch  one  question  till  you 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  all ;"  then,  indeed,  they  might  have  justly  inferred,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  had  interrupted  and  endangered  the  progress 
of  reform,  then  indeed  there  would  have  been  some  foundation  for  their  alarm,  some 
justification  for  their  amendment  to  the  address.  If  the  government  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had,  as  far  back  as  November  last,  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
tithes  and  church-rates,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  on  those  questions,  they  must 
be  now  prepared  to  bring  them  forward.  They  probably  had  done  nothing  more  in 
these  matters  than  they  had  done  in  many  others  ;  they  were  prepared  to  condemn 
•what  they  found  established,  to  declare  that  the  existing  law  ought  to  be  abolished, 
to  make  it,  by  virtue  of  such  a  declaration  proceeding  from  such  an  authority,  very 
difficult  of  execution,  and  to  trust  to  chance  for  the  future  discovery  of  a  substitute. 

A  government  had  other  duties  to  perform,  than  that  of  merely  joining  in  an 
outcry  against  an  unpopular  law.  They  ought,  at  least,  to  follow  up  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  which  existed,  with  the  immediate  proposal  of  a  substitute.  To  take 
any  other  course  was  to  weaken  the  authority  of  all  law,  to  habituate  the  public 
mind  to  the  absence  of  salutary  restraint,  and  to  diminish  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  that  which  might  require  reformation.  And  on  this  subject  of  church- 
rates,  surely  the  noble  lord,  adliering,  as  he  professed,  to  his  former  principle,  and 
being  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case— surely  the  noble  lord  himself,  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  bill  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  being  now  perfectly  able  to  accomplish  his 
object — surely  he  was  bound  to  proceed,  and  not  to  leave  unsettled  for  another  year, 
a  subject  so  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  discord  and  collision.  In  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  the  Church  Establishment,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  body  of 
the  people — for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  pledges — to  promote  subordination 
and  obedience  to  the  law — to  suppress  individual  complaints  of  grievance — surely, 
to  accomplish  all  these  objects,  a  government  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  would,  without  delay,  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  not  suffer  the  law  respecting  church-rates  to  be  made  a  theme  of  discussion  in 
public  meetings,  and  a  subject  of  resistance  by  parochial  martyrs  for  another 
twelvemonth. 

After  a  long  debate,  Lord  John  Russell  was  understood  to  say,  that  government 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  the  subject  then  dropped. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
May  25,  1835. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  having  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  relative  to  the 
distressed  state  of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  Lord  John  Russell  having  replied — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (rising  after  Lord  Arthur  Lennox)  could  not  regret  that  he  had 
given  the  noble  lord  an  opportunity  of  ventinghis  feelings,  which  were  very  natural,  and 
reflected  honour  upon  him.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbott)  must  have  laboured  under  some  misapprehension  of  what  he 
had  heard  with  respect  to  the  noble  duke  alluded  to,  and  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated;  for  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  the  extensive 
experience  which  he  had  had  of  the  noble  duke  in  his  parliamentary  career,  had 
completely  satisfied  him  that  his  character  was  of  that  nature  that  the  imputation 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it  must  be  totally  unfounded.  The  noble  duke  might 
differ  from  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  vvitli  respect  to  the  ])olicy  of  the  poor-laws, 
but  as  to  the  motives  of  the  difference,  the  noble  duke  was  above  all  suspicion.  He 
would,  however,  proceed  to  the  question  that  was  before  the  House,  and  he  was 
.sorry  to  say  that  many  subjects  had  been  introduced  into  it  which,  although  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  tlie  poor  (and,  if  the  question  was  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
agriculturist,   proper  to  bo  introduced),  yet  could  not,  when  their  importance  was 
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ron»i(lcre(l,  with  any  advantage  to  the  rmestion  under  debate,  be  introduced  into  a 
desultory  discussion.  The  most  prominent  of  tliese  irrehitive  topics  was  the  opera- 
tion oftlie  poor-laws,  and  the  jn'obahleetlects  of  the  jjoor-law  amendment  act  of  last 
session.  Another  of  the  topics  that  hud  been  introduced  was  the  state  of  the 
currency,  another  was  the  commutation  of  tithes;  each  had  been  interwoven  with 
the  state  of  agricultural  distress — each  was  a  subject  in  itself  of  inuuense  importance, 
and  re(]uiring  a  separate  discussion,  and  no  advantage  could  arise  to  any  one  of  them 
in  having  it  mixed  up  with  the  (piestion  now  before  the  House.  With  reierence  to 
the  currency  (juestion,  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  subject  was  cue  of  im- 
mense importance,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  a  separate  discussion,  and 
accordingly  notice  had  been  given  of  a  distinct  and  regular  motion  >ipon  the  tpicstion 
of  the  currency,  lie  hoped  that  whatever  lion,  member  brought  the  subject  forward 
for  discussion,  would  at  the  same  time  bring  forward  his  plan  for  relieving  the 
country  from  the  evils  that  were  said  to  arise  from  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  That 
House  had  beard  many  declamations  on  the  evil  slate  of  tiie  currency.  One  hon. 
member  had  said,  "  something  must  be  done  on  the  subject."  Then  came  some 
other  hon.  member,  and  said,  "the  matter  never  can  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it 
was."  Now  he  hoped  that  all  such  gentlemen  would  in  future  go  one  step  further, 
and  at  once  tell  the  House  what  si)ecific  alterations  they  would  wish  to  have  intro- 
duced. Would  these  hon.  members  propose  to  introduce  a  paper  currency,  an 
unlimited  paper  currency,  not  convertible  into  gold  i'  Vv'ould  tiiey,  on  the  other 
hand,  wish  to  iutrotluce  a  debasement  of  the  standard?  Would  they  wish  to  propose 
a  re-adjustment  of  contracts?  And  if  they  did,  then  would  he  ask,  of  what  con- 
tracts? Of  contracts  made  within  what  periods?  These  were  the  matters  which 
hon.  members  ought  fairly  to  bring  forward,  nor  ouglit  they  to  discuss  the  evils 
arising  from  the  alteration  of  the  currency  without,  at  the  same  time,  discussing  the 
ditl'erent  measures  of  relief.  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  that  night  stood 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  agricultural  interests.  In  that,  at  least,  the  hon. 
member  was  consistent,  for  throughout  all  his  life  he  had  supportetl  the  same  cause. 
But  how  did  he  purpose  to  benefit  the  cause  ?  He  had  looked  back  into  the  paper 
of  notices  of  motions,  and  he  there  found  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  a 
motion  on  the  books  no  longer  ago  than  last  July,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
they  do  what  they  like  with  the  currency,  but  the  whole  charge  of  the  national  debt 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  land.  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  said, 
that  personal  projjcrty  was  subject  to  very  unfair  burthens  in  being  subject  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt;  and  his  relief  from  this  evil  was,  to  subject  land  to  the 
exclusive  burthen.  With  respect  to  the  poor-laws  amendment  act,  he  had  gone  into 
that  question  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  and  he  had  voted  for  the  bill. 
He  had  never  expected  that  the  new  system  would  be  carried  into  efi'ect  without 
exciting  local  dissatisfaction;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  dissatisfaction  which 
had  been  excited  had  been  much  less  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  at  all  events  it 
had  not  been  sufhcient  to  convince  him  of  the  impolicy  of  that  important  measure. 
Another  question  was  the  comnuitation  of  tithes.  He  trusted  the  noble  lord  would 
not  persevere  in  his  intention  to  transfer  the  question  to  a  committee.  He  would 
most  undoubtedly  ])refer  that  the  noble  lord  should  take  time,  and  let  the  executive 
government  consider  it.  Whether  any  of  the  three  plans  that  had  been  proposed 
were  to  be  pursuixl ;  whether  the  princii)les  of  the  bill  introduced  in  1833;  whether 
Lord  Altborp's  plan  of  having  the  tithes  converted  into  rents  applicable  to  certain 
districts;  or  wlielbor  the  House  were  to  proceed  upon  the  |)riiieiple  of  a  voluntary 
commutation,  the  plan  which  he  had  i)roposed,  he  would  rather  that  the  noble  lord 
opposite  should  say  that  the  executive  government  was  determined  to  ajjply  its  mind 
to  the  measure  than  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  a  select  committee.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  lord  woidd  think  the  subject  deserved  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
government;  for  government  had  more  means  of  intpury  into  it  than  a  committee, 
and  he  was  convinced,  whatever  measure  might  be  proposed,  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed on  the  responsibility  of  government.  He  would  now  come  to  the  object  of 
his  noble  friend's  motion.  His  noble  friend  proposed  that  the  House  should  agree 
to  address  the  Crown  to  direct  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  with  reference  to  a  view  to  its  relief  i'rom  general  and  from 
local  taxation.     With  respect  to  general  taxation,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
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House  was  discussing  the  question  at  a  time  at  which,  if  no  change  had  been  effected 
in  the  financial  prospects  of  the  countrj',  they  had  a  surplus  revenue  so  very  small 
that  no  reduction  of  taxation  could  be  ventured  upon  without  causing  more  injury 
than  benefit,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  he  could  not  excite  hopes  in  the 
agricultural  interests  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  should  never  have 
thought  of  realizing.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  had  anticipated  that 
what  was  called  the  budget  of  the  year  would  have  to  be  proposed  to  the  House  by 
himself,  he  had  assumed  that  the  net  available  surplus,  after  providing  for  all  that 
was  chargeable  for  the  debt  and  for  the  public  services,  which  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  compelled  a  minister  to  attend  to,  would  be  only  ^250,000.  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  he  could  not  now  be  a  party  to  a  resolution  wliich  would 
lead  the  agriculturists  to  believe  that  he  contemplated  any  great  reduction  in  the 
burthens  of  the  country.  He  should  always  hold  the  opinions  which  he  ever  had 
held  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  strictly  maintaining  public  credit.  A  greater 
ultimate  chance  of  relief  would  exist  from  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  by  look- 
ing to  a  legitimate  means  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  than  by  acting 
precipitately,  and  by  relieving  public  burthens  at  the  expense  of  endangering  public 
credit.  He  believed  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  anj'  man  to  point  out  any  one 
particular  tax  that  fell  exclusively  upon  the  agriculturists.  If  the  exception  were 
the  malt- fax,  he  must  say  that  in  tjje  course  of  that  session  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  dissent  from  the  proposition  to  reduce  that  tax.  He  would  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  existed  a  greater  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  than  was 
contemplated,  then,  he  asked,  what  tax  ought  he  to  remove?  lie  need  not  discuss 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  of  an  amount  that  would  authorize 
government  to  contemplate  a  greater  reduction  of  taxes  than  was  intended — sup- 
posing that  government  intended  to  make  a  greater  reduction  of  taxes  than  the 
existing  surplus  of  £250,000,  and  trust  to  a  chance  improvement  of  the  revenue  to 
fill  up  any  deficiency — still  should  he  find  it  difficult  to  select  a  tax  to  reduce  or  take 
oft'  which  fell  exclusively  on  the  landed  interests.  If  it  were  conceded  that  a  certain 
tax  fell  exclusively  on  the  landed  interests,  still  he  should  require  time  to  consider 
whether  he  should  benefit  the  landed  interest  more  by  taking  off  that  direct  tax  than 
by  removing  some  other  that  pressed  injuriously,  though  indirectly,  upon  productive 
industry.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  tax  or  taxes  in  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  the  diminution  of  which  might  not  benefit  the  landed 
interests,  and  he  should  take  an  opportunity  of  throwing  this  out  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  right  hon".  gentleman  opposite,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)  He 
would  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  consider  the  operation  of  the  auction  duty. 
Whether  there  would  be  a  superfluous  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  make  any  reduction  of  that  duty  he  could  not  say ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
the  landed  interests  would  derive  great  benefit  from  such  a  measure,  nor  could  the 
revenue  sufter  much,  for  little  of  the  auction  duty  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  landed 
estates,  as  it  was  the  practice,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty,  to  put  up  lands  to  sale  by 
auction  merely  in  order  to  ascertain  their  value,  and  afterwards  to  dispose  of  them 
bj'  private  contract.  He  would  likewise  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  land-tax,  with  a  view  to  making  changes  in  the  collect- 
ing of  it.  Then  would  come  the  question  on  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  spirit 
licences.  He  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  duty  had  been  unjust  in  the  extreme. 
This  duty,  as  it  then  stood,  had  been  imposed  very  late  in  the  last  session,  when  the 
parties  interested  in  it  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  remonstrances 
against  it.  The  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  glass  he  considered  as  peculiarly  deser- 
ving of  a  favourable  consideration ;  and  there  were  many  other  tax^s  which  he  thought 
were  also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  government,  with  a  view  to  reduce  them 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country  would  permit.  He 
entertained  very  strong  doubts  if  a  substantial  relief  afforded  to  those  interests  would 
not  aid  the  landed  interests  more  than  any  direct  removal  of  agricultural  duties. 
Under  all  the  considerations  in  which  he  viewed  this  question,  he  confessed  he  did 
not  feci  justified  in  exciting  expectations  in  the  agricultural  body,  which  he  feared  it 
would  not  be  possible  safely  to  realize.  The  last  part  of  the  subject  to  which  he 
should  refer  was  the  local  taxation.  Tliis,  certainly,  did  bear  heavily  on  the  landed 
interests.     At  the  same  time  that  he  was  willing  to  atlbrd  every  practical  relief,  he 
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did  not  consider  it  fair  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  tlie  landed  interest  any  expectation 
tliat  tliere  was  likely  to  be  any  material  alleviation  of  their  burdens,  lie  looked 
upon  it  that  a  greater  relief  would  be  derived  from  a  new  valuation  than  from  any 
transfer  of  taxation.  'Ihe  ehief  objection  to  a  new  valuation  was  the  expense  that  it 
was  supposed  would  attend  it,  which  had  been  stated  as  higli  as  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  some  counties;  but  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  the  expense 
was  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  other  counties,  on  account  of  the  number  of  large 
towns,  the  valuation  had  been  conducted  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  interests, 
and  at  a  comparative  small  expense.  The  operation  was  simple,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  conducted  without  exciting  any  great  dissatisfaction,  or  k'ading  to  many 
appeals;  so  that  in  two  counties, — one,  most  imjjortant  for  its  manufactures — the 
other,  for  itsagricidtural  produce — a  new  ajjportionment  of  the  public  burdens,  in  this 
particvdar,  was  made  without  dissatisfaction.  He  wijuld,  therefore,  advise  those 
interested  in  the  county  expenditure,  to  weigh  maturely  the  evidence  which  had  been 
given  upon  this  subject — to  ascertain  whether  such  new  valuation  could  be  made 
through  local  means — and,  if  not,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  such  a  purpose,  wlietlier  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  take  that  course, 
tlie  object  being  to  provide  a  new  valuation  of  lands,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  more 
equal  apportionment  of  the  rates  levied  U|)on  them,  than  was  now  made.  The  relief 
he  should  have  proposed  to  extend  to  agriculture,  in  the  course  of  the  present  session, 
had  he  remained  in  oflice,  would  have  been  of  very  material  benefit  to  it.  He  should 
have  proposed  to  exempt  the  land  altogether  fiom  the  burden  of  the  church-rates; 
for  it  appeared  to  him  that,  though  land  might  be  a  proper  stUjject  of  contribution, 
yet  that  the  same  circumstance  which,  as  he  appz-eheuded,  made  the  county-rate  ancl 
the  poor-rate  fall  with  greater  severity  on  the  land  than  applied  to  the  case  of 
church-rates,  also — namely,  that  personal  property  did  not  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
portion to  this  tax.  The  amount  of  the  church-rate,  as  calculated  by  Lord  Althorp, 
was  £.5.50,000.  Now,  if  the  land  were  relieved  of  £300,000  of  this  amount,  by 
doing  away  with  charges  which  ought  never  to  have  been  borne  by  the  church-rate, 
and  if  the  remaining  <£2o0,000  were  transferred  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  there 
would  be  a  rehef  to  agriculture  of  not  less  than  £5.50,000  on  account  of  the  church- 
rate;  a  relief,  however,  not  exclusively  to  the  land,  but  shared  by  all  property  now 
subject  to  tlie  church-rate;  because  some  proportion  of  the  £5.50,000  was  raised 
upon  houses  and  other  property,  as  well  as  the  land.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to 
tlie  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  respected  local  taxation  for  bridges,  roads, 
and  other  h>cal  improvements.  There  was  a  difficulty,  he  apprehended,  in  trans- 
ferring from  the  county-rates  any  charges  connected  with  the  ordinary  public  local 
interests.  He  would  not  advise,  for  example,  that  charges  for  bridges,  for  roads, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  for  any  of  those  objects  which  might  be  better 
administered  under  local  supervision,  should  be  paid  out  of  any  other  funds;  for  he 
thought,  even  apart  from  any  considerations  of  public  economy,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  transfer  such  supervision  from  the  hands  of  county  magistrates  and 
gentlemen,  who,  being  directly  interested  in  these  services,  were  more  likely  than 
other  ofhcers  to  carry  them  into  complete  effect.  There  ought  to  be  limits  assigned 
to  the  system  of  centralization.  It  was  very  well  to  saj'  that  government  would 
cm[)loy  men  of  high  reputation,  who  would  do  the  several  descriptions  of  work  at  a 
less  expense;  but  he  believed  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  central  boards  would 
be  to  withdraw  the  local  expenditure  from  the  honest  supervision  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  public;  and  that  the  country  would  be  thus 
involved  in  great  additional  expense  for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  But  there 
was  one  purpose  to  which  local  taxation  was  now  ap])lied,  which  stood  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  and  one  which  might  be  untiertaken  by  the  goverriineni  to  the  profit  of 
the  whole  community — he  meant  the  administration  of  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
country.  The  noble  lord  truly  stated,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  committee  of  last 
year,  to  relieve  the  county-rates  from  the  charges  on  account  of  criminal  trials  at 
the  assizes;  and  to  leave  them  subject  only  to  the  charges  for  criminal  trials  at  the 
quarter-sessions.  But  the  noble  lord  added — and  justly — that  there  would  be  great 
caution  required  in  the  adojitiou  of  such  a  measure,  in  order  to  jirevent  the  county 
magistrates  (who,  of  course,  woidd  be  interested  in  diminishing  the  local  expendi- 
ture) from  transferring  a  more  than  due  share  of  this  expense  from  the  county  funds, 
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by  making  committals  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  which  ought  properly  to  take  place  at 
the  quarter-sessions.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  take  the 
aggregate  of  the  expense  of  the  two  descriptions  of  trial,  and  make  a  division  of  it, 
so  that  one  moiety  sliall  be  borne  by  the  county  and  tiie  other  by  the  puljlic.  But, 
considering  that  the  whole  cost  of  trials  at  the  quarter-sessions  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  £78,000,  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  conclude  with  him,  that  it 
was  better  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  items,  but  to  transfer  the  whole 
expense  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  to  the  public.  That  expense  would 
amount  to  not  more  than  £150,000  in  the  aggregate  a-year;  and  this  expense  should 
be  kept  down  by  introducing  every  economical  arrangement  possible,  consistently 
with  the  exigencies  of  justice,  such  as  in  the  allowance  to  witnesses,  and  the 
number  of  counsel  to  be  employed ;  and  by  placing  the  whole  system  upon  one  in- 
telligible 'plan.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  cases  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  assizes,  or  properly  belonging  to  quarter-sessions.  Tiie  prin- 
ciple was  the  same,  however,  as  to  such  arrangements  with  regard  to  both ;  and  he 
believed  there  would  be  a  greater  inducement  to  economy  by  taking  the  whole  of  the 
charge  upon  tlie  state,  than  if  they  left  one  part  of  it  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state, 
and  another  by  the  county.  The  removal  of  oifenders,  after  conviction,  certainly 
could  be  conducted  at  a  less  expense  by  tliese  means,  and  thus  the  county  would 
be  relieved  of  a  considerable  burden,  without  subjecting  the  public  to  an  equivalent 
charge.  Government  would  act,  in  short,  as  to  these  matters,  upon  a  combined  plan  ; 
whereas  each  county  adopted  a  different  course — one  conveying  them  by  boats,  and 
another  by  public  carriages,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  other  passengers.  He  was 
sure  that  any  one  who  had  happened  to  share  a  coach  with  convicts  under  sentence, 
would  be  ready  to  agree  with  him,  tliat  this  practice  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
By  contracting  upon  a  large  scale,  this  business  of  conveyance  would  not  only  be 
conducted  at  a  less  expense,  but  such  a  scandal  as  that  would  be  altogether  avoided. 
The  motives  of  economy  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  proper  enforcement  of  tlie 
law,  should  operate  with  the  government  to  induce  them  to  adopt  this  course  of 
proceeding.  He  was  inclined  strongly  to  advise  that  the  whole  of  the  charges  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
government,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  county  of  its  local  expenditure 
on  that  account,  but  with  a  view  of  giving  government  the  whole  control  of  it. 
There  was,  at  present,  no  part  of  our  judicial  system  over  which  the  government 
had  so  little,  and  ought  to  have  so  strict,  a  control.  It  would  be  better  to  make  a 
gradual  trial  of  this  plan,  in  order  that  the  government  might  feel  its  way  before 
finally  embarking  upon  it.  There  were  more  powerful  reasons  for  its  adoption  than 
the  prospect  of  relieving  the  country  from  the  charge.  It  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  compromises  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  as  well  as  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious prosecutions.  This,  therefore,  was  the  extent  of  the  remission  of  taxation  he 
was  disposed  to  advise.  It  was  one  which,  he  must  admit,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  surplus  of  the  year's  revenue  ;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  some  of  the  other  taxes  might  have  been  increased,  without  at  all 
endangering  the  public  confidence,  if  this  experiment  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
These  were  the  general  views  on  which  he  was  disposed  to  act.  The  resolution  of  the 
noble  lord  did  not,  he  observed,  point  to  any  particular  amount  of  reduction.  It 
left  that  matter  still  open  for  consideration  ;  but  it  distinctly  encouraged  the  hope 
tliat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House,  when  called  on  to  discuss  the  subject  of  local 
taxation,  to  give  every  practical  relief  that  could  be  afforded  to  the  landed  interest 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  public  credit.  If  his  noble  friend  would  take 
his  advice,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  obtain,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
an  admission  of  the  general  principle — without  pressing  the  matter  of  his  Resolution 
to  a  division.  His  noble  friend  had  better  lot  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
state,  officially,  what  the  amount  of  the  available  surplus  was,  and  what  proposition 
he  had  to  make  unconnected  with  general  taxation,  and  then  submit  a  specific 
motion  with  respect  to  local  expenditiu'c,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  afterwards 
pressing  the  remission  of  any  particular  tax.  If  his  noble  friend  did  not  take 
that  course — he,  for  one,  was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
motion — thinking  it  open  to  the  objection  of  exciting  too  great  hopes  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  interests.     He  sympathized  with  their  distresses  as  deeply  as  any 
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man,  hut  he  was  not  willing-  to  aggravate  them— as  they  would  be  agt^ravated— by 
the  excitement  of  hopes  which  could  not  be  realized  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  credit. 

The  original  motion  was  negatived,  and  an  amendment   proposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  for  referring  tiie  matter  to  a  committee,  substituted  in  its  stead. 
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Mr.  Cayley,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  elaborate  speech,  moved,  "  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  etluctnal  moans  within  the  reach 
of  Parliament  to  ati'ord  substantial  relief  to  the  agriculture  of  tiie  United  Kino-dom 
and  especially  to  recommend  to  its  attention  the  subject  of  a  silver,  or  a  conjuined 
standard  of  silver  and  gold. 

Sir  Robeut  PKKLsaid:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  my  sliare  of  any  unpopularity  that 
may  attach  to  the  refusal  of  this  comuiittee.    The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Richards),  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and  has  expa- 
tiated on  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest — which  distress  I  admit.     The  hun. 
gentleman  also  dwells  on  the  hardships  of  a  refusal  to  inquire  into  the  distress.     But 
Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  knows,  as  well  as  I  do.  that  the  main  object  of  this  motion 
is  not  inquiry  into  that  distress ;  but  that  the  purpose  of  it — not  avowed  in  direct 
terms,  but  in   the  escape  of  those  candid  confessions  which  have  fallen  unawares 
from  every  speaker  in  its  favour — is  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  the  currency. 
By  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken,  it  is  admitted,  that,  try  what  remedies  vou 
please,  unless  you  give  relief  to  the  productive  classes,  by  diniinisliing  the  fixed  and 
permanent  burdens  of  the  country,  through  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  no  other 
remedy  will  give  relief.      What  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  lan- 
guage,  but  that  depreciation  is  intended  ?     If  I  resist  the  granting  of  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  agricultural  distress,  it  is  because  I  know  that  no  etleciual  relief 
would  result  from  it.     We  had,  in  1832,  a  committee  fully  and  fairly  appointed  on 
this  very  subject.     They  directed  their  best  attention  to  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
interest.     Every  possible  evidence  -was  atfurded  to  that  committee.     That  evidence 
received  the  amplest  consideration,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  committee  tendered 
their  advice  to  the  House,   that  they  should,  above  all  other  things,  abstain  from 
interfering  with  the  currency  of  the  country.     The  hon  member  has  referred  to  the 
bill  of  1819,  and  has  again  kindly  attempted  to  relieve  me  from  the  responsibility 
attached  to  that  measure.     He  says,  that  those  who  are  convinced  of  their  errors 
ought  to  be  candid  enough  to  admit  them.      I  do  not  deny  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  gentleman;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  persons  not  believing  themselves  in 
error,  are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  confessions  of  repentance.     That  the  bill  of 
1819  did  increase  the  distress  of  the  country  to  a  certain  degree,  I  do  not  deny;  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
continued  for  above  twenty  years,  without  the  infliction  of  some  pressure  and  distress 
on  the  country.     The  question  was,  whether  we  should  submit  to  a  temporary  evil 
and  occasional  injustice,  which  a  return  to  a  belter  system  of  currency  would  at  first 
produce,  or  continue  and  persevere  in  a  course  wliich  would  nltimatefy  lead  to  ruin? 
It  is  not  just  to  attribute  to  the  Act  of  1819  the  whole  of  that  reduction  in  prices, 
which  has  taken  place  in  agricultural,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  other  description 
of  produce.     There  was,  certainly,  concurrently  with  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, a  great  reduction  in  i)rices,  and  the  distre-s  of  the  agriculturists  was,  in 
part,  aggravated  by  that  reduction.     But  a  great  reduction  in  the  jjrice  of  agricul- 
tural produce  was  inevitable,  even  if  cash  [jayments  had  not  been  resumed.    It  must 
have  followed  the  cessation  of  that  monopoly  wliicii   had  been  enjoyed  by  agricul- 
turists during  the  war, — the  cessation  of  that  stimulus  to  agricultural  speculation, 
which  was   j)eculiarly  the  edtect  of  a  war,  such  as  that  in  which  this  country  was 
engaged  from  1793  to  1815.     The  return  of  peace,  had  there  been  no  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  no  practical  depreciation  of  the  standard  during  the  war,  must  have 
materially  atfeeted  the  agricultural  interests.     Nearly  concurrently  with  the  return 
111— Vol.  UL 
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of  peace,  the  restoration  of  the  standard  took  place.  It  aggravated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  pressure  which  arose  from  another  cause  that  cauic  into  simultaneous 
operation;  but  many  assigned  the  whole  effect  to  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  and 
will  make  no  allowance  for  the  consequences  of  the  other  and  more  powerful  agent, 
in  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  in  the  disappointment  of  those  wlio  had  speculated 
on  their  continuance.  The  question  to-night,  is  not  whether  we  shall  inquire  into 
agricultural  distress,  but  whether  we  shall  now  attempt  to  remedy  the  alleged  evils 
caused  by  the  bill  of  1819.  The  mode  by  which  relief  can  be  given,  must  either  be 
by  returning  to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  or  by  a  depreciation  of  the  standard. 
The  first  method  is  disclaimed  by  many,  the  whole  tenor  of  whose  reasoning  is  in 
its  favour;  the  second,  if  it  were  a  just  measure,  and  an  expedient  one,  could  only 
be  enforced,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  by  some  sudden  act  of  authority,  which 
should  leave  no  time  for  deliberation  as  to  its  probable  results.  Under  a  perfectly 
despotic  form  of  government,  a  depreciation  of  the  standard  may  take  place,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  inflict  injustice  on  all  creditors,  but  need  not  cause  that  utter  con- 
fusion in  all  commercial  dealings,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  depreciation 
adopted  after  long  previous  warning  of  the  intention  to  depreciate,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  protracted  investigation  before  a  committee.  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken,  being  aware  of  this  evil,  says — "  Let  us  have  a  committee,  the  result 
of  which  shall  never  be  known  to  the  public."  There  certainly  can  be  no  objection 
to  a  committee  which  is  never  to  have  a  result.  The  hon.  gentleman  corrects  me, 
and  says  he  means  that  the  proceedings  in  the  committee  should  not  be  known. 
But  I  say,  that  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  result  that  would  agitate  the  public  mind. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  conceal  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  committee  from  the  public,  if 
you  let  them  know  beforehand  the  end  you  have  in  view.  If  depreciation  is  to  be 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  useless  to  conceal  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  from 
the  public.  If  the  public  mind  is  led  to  expect  that,  after  three  months'  sitting,  the 
result  of  the  committee  will  be  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  of  what  avail  will  it 
be  that  the  committee  should  conduct  in  secret  the  inquiries  which  are  to  lead  to 
that  result?  What  would  be  the  case  of  every  debtor  and  creditor,  if  the  public 
knew  that  the  payment  of  existing  debts  would  be  placed  on  a  different  fooling  after 
the  lapse  of  a  given  time? — that  debts  contracted  in  one  currency  were  to  be  paid 
in  another  ?  Does  the  hon  gentleman  expect  that  any  transaction  would  take  place 
in  the  mean  time  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  result  would  be  the  demand  of  every 
debt  which  could  be  promptly  demanded, — a  total  paralysis  of  commerce, — and  a 
total  cessation  of  all  dealings  on  credit?  The  hon.  gentleman  asks,  why  we 
have  so  much  pity  for  the  creditor,  and  none  for  the  debtor?  and  argues,  in  tlie 
same  spirit  which  dictates  the  question,  that  creditors  are  generally  rich  men,  and 
entitled  to  a  smaller  share  of  indulgence.  Now,  can  such  a  proposition  be  generally 
alfirmed  as  to  creditors  throughout  the  country  ?  Every  person  who  has  advanced 
money  to  the  public,  from  confidence  in  the  public  faith — every  one  entering  into 
any  com.mercial  transaction  where  money  is  not  forthwith  paid — is  a  creditor;  liable 
to  be  affected  in  the  recovery  of  a  just  demand  by  a  depreciation  of  the  standard. 
How  absurd  to  class  all  creditors  together,  and  to  disregard  their  interests  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  comparatively  a  rich  body?  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion,  employed  rather  a  curious  argument.  He  maintains  that  the 
person  who  has  speculated  in  the  purchase  of  land,  has  as  good  a  right  to  expect  an 
adequate  return,  as  he  who  employs  an  equal  amount  of  capital  in  the  public  funds. 
But  is  there  not  a  [lalpable  difference  between  the  two  transactions?  The  latter 
lends  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  public,  and  the  public  credit  is  pledged  to  him  for 
the  repayment  of  iiis  debt;  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  a  mere  speculation,  without 
any  guarantee  against  failure  given  to  him  by  the  public.  It  shows  a  great  confu- 
sion of  ideas  to  place  a  mere  pecuniary  speculation  on  the  same  footing  with  a  posi- 
tive contract,  and  to  contend  that  I  iiave  the  same  right  to  bo  guaranteed  against 
loss  when  I  make  a  purchase,  as  I  have  when  I  lend  money  with  a  promise  of  re- 
payment. I  affirmed  that  the  express  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Richards— 
of  my  hon.  friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  so  to  call  him) — is  a  depreciation  of  the  cur-- 
rency.  My  hon.  friend  does  not  admit  this. — but  what  did  he  mean  when  he  said 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  has  thrown  greater  light  on  the  effect  of  this 
measure  than  any  body  else  ?     What  was  the  light,  thus  thrown  by  the  member  for 
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Wiltshire,  illustratin{>;  so  clearly  the  consequences  of  his  motion  ?  It  was  this,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  would  be  benelited,  because  the  fixed  engagements  and 
incunibiances  of  this  country  woukl  lie  diminished.  l?ut  how  conlii  they  be  dimi- 
nished in  this  sense,  excepting  by  discharging  them  in  a  depreciated  currency? 
Well,  indeed,  may  my  hon.  friend  say,  that  the  member  for  Wiltshire  has  stri|)ped 
the  motion  of  its  false  colours,  and  exhibited  it  in  its  true  light.  This  proposition, 
so  far  as  currency  is  concerned,  directs  itself  to  one  or  other  of  two  objects  :  either 
it  has  in  view  the  correction  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  currency  apart 
from  any  project  of  depreciation,  or  it  means  to  give  relief  to  the  debtor  liy  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  standaril,  and  a  diminution,  y^ro  taiiro,  of  the  public  burthens  caused 
by  the  amount  of  the  national  ilebt.  Let  us  examine  separately  each  of  these  objects, 
and  submit  each  to  the  test  of  fair  reasoning.  First,  then,  is  there  any  defect  in  our 
existing  monetary  system  ?  I  remember  it  was  prophesied,  that  if  we  returned  to 
what  was  cidled  the  antiijuated  standard,  there  would  be;  an  end  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country ;  but  I  have  seen,  tliat  since  the  resumption  of  tluil  anticjuated  standard, 
the  commerce  and  manufacture  of  the  country  iiave  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  any  former  period.  I  repeat,  that  under  the  present  monetary 
system,  there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  commercial  transactions — there  has  been 
more  manufacturing  industry  eni])l(iyed — a  greater  export  trade — a  greater  spirit  of 
local  improvement — than  at  any  iormer  jjcriod  ;  oven  than  at  that  of  inconvertible 
paper.  I  do  not  ajjprehend  tluit  the  state  of  our  manufactiu'es  is  such  as  to  require 
any  change  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what 
interest  tiie  agriculturist  can  have  in  lowering  the  standard,  apart  from  the  consi- 
deration of  relief  from  debt  by  depreciation.  1  am  keeping  that  matter  distinct.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  all  inteiests  prosper  under  a  constantly  depreciated  currency; 
and  the  opinion  of  JNlr.  Hume  has  been  referred  to  in  support  of  such  a  position. 
But  no  sane  man — much  less  a  philosopher  of  the  acuteness  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Hume — could  ever  have  meant  to  advocate  the  constant  and  indefinite  depreciation 
of  the  standard.  Mr.  Hume  was  speaking  of  the  stimulus  to  trade  which  progres- 
sive reduction  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  would  afford ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
totally  distinct  fi*om  actual  depreciation  of  the  standard  by  authority.  If  such 
depreciation  is  to  be  indefinite,  where,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  is  such  a  system 
to  find  an  end  ?  If  parliament  were  to  make  a  declaration,  not  only  that  the  standard 
shall  be  altered  now,  but  that  the  value  of  the  currency  shall  be  continually  lowered 
by  a  constant  future  depreciation,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that 
there  shall  be  no  credit,  and  no  commercial  dealing  in  this  country.  If  paper  is  not 
to  be  inconvertible,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  depreciation  of  the  standard,  what 
separate  interest  can  agriculture  have  in  a  change  of  the  monetary  system — and  why 
connect  the  proposal  for  a  change  with  inquiry  irito  agricultural  distress?  Some 
gentlemen  indeed  argue,  that  a  silver  is,  abstractedly,  preferable  to  a  gold  standard  ; 
and  there  might,  possibly,  be  some  reason  for  tliat  preference,  if  the  whole  matter 
were  res  integra,  and  we  had  now  to  choose,  unfettered  by  any  previous  choice, 
between  a  gold  and  a  silver  standard.  But  suppose  we  had  adopted  a  silver  stand- 
ard in  the  year  ISU),  and  made  paper  convertible  into  silver  instead  of  gold,  the 
same  pressure  and  distress  would  have  occurred  as  that  which  followed  the  resump- 
tion of  the  gold  standard.  I  see  no  advantage  in  the  substitution  of  a  silver  for  a 
gold  standard.  It  appears  to  me,  that  at  present  our  system  of  currency  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be.  We  have  gold  as  a  sole  standard,  and  we  use  silver  coin  as  a 
token.  You  coin  a  pound  of  silver  into  66s.  instead  of  G'2s.,  the  mint  price,  or  60s. 
the  real  price,  at  present;  but  you  do  not  permit  it  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum 
above  40s.  Now,  if  we  proceed  to  alter  the  currencj',  the  first  (piestion  would  be, 
shall  we  have  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  conjointly,  or  shall  we  simply 
alter  our  standard  from  gold  to  silver?  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  derivable  from 
the  institution  of  a  double  standard — you  cannot  make  a  doable  standard  without 
first  defining  the  ratio  which  is  to  exist  between  the  nominal  values  of  the  two  metals. 
To  say  that  every  man  shall  ])ay  his  debt  in  silver  or  gold,  whichever  he  might 
please,  without  defining  their  relative  value,  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  We 
might  certainly  have  a  double  standard,  defining  the  relative  values  of  guld  and 
silver,  and  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  a  party  who  had  money  to  pay,  to  make  his 
payment  either  in  gold  or  silver.     But  this  very  option  seems  defeating  the  object  of  a 
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standard,  and  introducing,  unnecessarily, uncertainty  into  contracts.  It  appears  to  me 
a  much  less  simple  course  than  that  of  adhering  to  a  single  standard,  and  a  course  un- 
accompanied by  any  advantage  countervailing  the  loss  of  simplicity.  Gold  and  silver 
seem  to  have  some  necessary  connexion,  from  being  so  frequently  united  in  common 
parlance;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  that  they  should  be  united  in  a  standard,  than  that 
gold  and  lead,  or  gold  and  copper,  should  be  so  united.  To  unite  two  metals,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  in  a  fixed  ratio,  and  cannot  be,  in  a  double  standard,  is  to  diminish 
the  value  and  advantage  of  a  standard.  The  more  simple  the  standard  the  better — 
the  very  name  implies  unity  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  measure  of  value — and  whv 
not  have  one  measure  of  value,  as  well  as  one  measure  of  length  or  capacity  ? 
The  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  take  silver  as  the  standard,  leaving  gold  to  find  its 
own  vali:e.  I  know  that  the  subject  is  a  dry  one,  and  that  the  attempt  to  argue  it,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  exciting  topics  of  party  interest,  must  weary  the  patience 
of  the  House— but  I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible.  'J'he  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is 
inclined  to  take  silver  as  the  standard,  and  to  leave  gold  to  find  its  own  value,  in  the 
same  way  as  copper,  or  lead,  or  coin,  or  any  other  article  of  commercial  traffic. 
Now,  what  does  he  gain  by  this  for  agriculture  ?  At  what  rate  is  silver  to  be 
estimated  ?  At  the  former  mint  rate,  62s.  to  the  pound,  or  at  its  present  value  in 
the  market — namely,  about  6O5.  to  the  pound  ?  To  take  the  silver  standard  at 
66s.,  the  rate  at  which  the  silver  token  circulates,  would  be  barefaced  depreciation 
of  the  standard,  and  certainly,  if  you  are  determined  to  depreciate  your  currency,  the 
best  and  simplest  mode  of  depreciation  will  be  to  do  it  openly  and  avowedly.  Do 
not  attempt  to  cover  your  design,  but  declare  at  once  that  the  sovereign  shall  in 
future  pass  for  25.s\  or  '30s.,  or  any  other  sum  you  prefer.  Such  a  plan  would,  at 
least,  have  this  advantage— it  would  save  the  expense  of  calling  in  the  present,  and 
of  issuing  a  new  coinage.  And  it  would  also  have  another  advantage — it  would  be 
doing  that  openly  and  fearlessly,  if  not  honestly,  that  is  often  proposed  to  be  done 
under  other  pretences.  Whenever  the  House  shall  determine  upon  a  depreciation 
of  the  standard  of  value — or,  in  other  words,  whenever  you  determine  that  the  public 
creditor  shall  be  defrauded,  and  that  the  debtor  shall  not  pay  what  he  has  engaged 
to  pay, — depend  upon  it,  the  best  and  simplest  mode  will  be  to  say,  that  the  sove- 
reign shall  remain  a  sovereign  in  name,  but  that  it  shall  pass  current  for  a  larger 
amount  than  20s.  To  adopt  66s.  for  the  value  of  silver  as  a  standard,  because  it 
has  now  that  value  as  a  token,  would,  I  again  repeat  it,  be  a  clear  depreciation  of 
the  standard.  I  do  not,  however,  understand  that  the  hon.  member  is  for  taking 
C6s.  as  his  standard  for  silver,  when  the  price  of  silver  is  at  present  only  about  60s. 
The  sole  object  for  which  the  hon.  member  professes  to  want  his  committee  is,  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  expedient  to  substitute  silver  at  60s.  or  62s.  as  a  standard, 
instead  of  gold  at  £S  :  17  :  lO^^  the  ounce.  To  estimate  silver  as  a  standard  at 
62s.  when  its  value  is  only  60s.,  would  be  depreciation  on  a  small  scale.  The  gain 
would  be  hardly  worth  the  odium.  If  depreciation  be  disavowed  altogether — and 
if  silver  be  adopted  as  a  standard  at  its  present  market  value  in  relation  to  gold — 
I  doubt  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  would  make  a  good  bargain,  even  with  his 
own  views  of  a  good  bargain,  for  the  agriculturist.  I  doubt  it,  because,  if  the  sub 
stitution  of  the  standard  took  place,  there  would  be  an  immediate  rise  in  the  value 
of  silver.  Those  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1819, 
should  be  the  persons  least  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  sul)stitution  at  present  of  a  silver  for  a  gold  standard.  If  silver 
be  substituted  for  gold  as  a  standard,  tiiere  must  be,  according  to  their  doctrines,  a 
material  rise  in  tiie  price  of  silver.  Gold,  being  no  longer  required  for  coin,  might 
leave  the  country,  and  might  be  depreciated  in  value, — ^for  England  would  not  then 
want  the  millions  of  gold  which  are  now  necessary  for  its  circulation.  Silver,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  wanted  instead  of  gold,  having  been  substituted  as  the  stand- 
ard— as  the  sole  legal  tender — England  would  a])pear  in  the  market  as  a  purchaser 
of  silver,  which  would  therefore  be  more  in  demand,  and  would  consequently 
rise  in  price.  If  this  should  be  the  case  to  any  extent  whatever,  where  would  be 
the  relief,  to  the  debtor  or  mortgager,  from  an  alteration  in  the  standard?  It  may 
be  said  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  silver  will  fall  in  value,  on  account  of 
increased,  production  from  the  mines,  tiian  that  gold  will.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  a  reference  to  the  productiveness  of  mines,  would  not  prove  that  gold  has 
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been  of  late  years  produced,  relatively,  in  much  greater  qnantilies  than  silver.  If 
lion,  members  will  consult  the  works  of  Baron  Ilinnbuldt, — if  they  will  advert  to 
the  returns,  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  obtained  from  our  consuls  and  dijilomatic 
aj^-ents  in  South  America, — if  they  will  hiok  at  the  statements  contained  in  Mr. 
Jacob's  work, — they  will  ))robably  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  gold  is  not  now 
jiroduced,  taking  into  account  the  new  supply  from  North  America,  from  Russia, 
and  from  Siberia,  in  larger  (piantities,  relatively  to  silver,  than  it  has  l)cen  heretofore. 
I  doubt  whether  the  lion,  mendier,  if  lie  were  to  obtain  his  oi)ject  of  introducing,  not 
a  conjoint,  but  a  silver  standard,  singly,  at  the  present  nite  nf  silver,  would  not  find 
that  his  elforts  had  been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good  to  the  interests  which 
he  hojjcs  to  serve  ;  and  whether  he  would  not,  ere  long,  be  awakened  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  he  had  made  a  worse  bargain  for  those  of  the  agriculturists  who  are 
sutt'ering  from  debts  and  incumbrances,  than  that  which  exists  at  present.  So  much 
for  alteration  of  the  standard  of  value  unconnected  with  depreciation.  Now,  let  us 
consider  it  in  connection  with  depreciation.  IJy  depreciating  the  standard,  the  prices 
of  all  coiiHTiodities  would  be  raised;  the  agriculturist  would  receive  a  greater  price 
for  the  corn  which  he  has  to  sell,  but  he  will  also  have  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  all 
the  articles  which  he  has  to  purcluise  for  himself  and  his  family;  and  thus  the 
ai)|)arent  and  nominal  advantages  which  he  would  reap  as  a  seller,  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  prices  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  as  a  purchaser. 
Tliere  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  he  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gainer  at  first 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  rate  of  labour  would,  for  a  time — 
perhaj)s  a  considerable  time — be  lower;  but  in  that  case  who  would  be  the  sutt'erer  ? 
Who  but  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  I  say,  the  sulferer  by  the  de])reciation  of  the 
currency  is  sure  to  be  the  labourer.  The  rate  of  wages  would  not  be  increased 
simultaneously  with  the  reduced  value  of  money.  I  know  the  argument  that  is  used 
with  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  w'hich  is  to  revisit  the  land,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  it :  I  know  that  the  advocates  of 
depreciation  attempt  to  sup})ly  the  deficiency  of  their  arguments  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  prophecies  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  price  of  labour  does  not  vary  so  rajjidly 
as  the  price  of  commodities;  and,  depend  upon  it,  that  the  first  and  chief  sufferer  by 
depreciation  of  the  currency  is  he  who  is  snj)ported  by  the  wages  of  manual  labour. 
All,  then,  that  the  agriculturist  would  gain  from  depreciating  the  standard,  would 
be  the  amount  of  his  savings  by  defrauding  the  public  creditor,  and  pinching  the 
agricultural  labourer.  "  But,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "the  agricultural  interest 
has  a  claim  to  the  advantages  which  may  arise  from  depreciating  the  currenc)',  and 
from  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  public  burthens;  because  the  members  of  it 
contracted  their  debts  in  one  currency,  and  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  them  in 
another."  Much  has  been  said  of  the  injustice  done  to  those  who,  having  made 
their  engagements  in  depreciated,  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  them  in  an  improved, 
currency  ;  and  no  doubt  there  has  been  hardshiji  in  peculiar  cases  :  but  was  it  pos- 
sible to  devise  any  just  scheme  of  general  adjustment?  It  clearly  is  not  fair  to  take 
one  period  only  into  account,  or  one  class  of  sufl'orers  from  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  currency.  If  there  is  to  be  an  attempt  at  the  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts, 
it  must  be  on  a  very  comprehensive  principle,  and  extend  over  a  very  long  period. 
We  hear  much  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  man  who,  having  borrowed  mon<'y 
during  the  period  of  a  depreciated  currency,  has  been  called  upon  to  repa}'  it  in 
one  of  increased  value.  But  what  say  you  to  the  case  of  those  who,  having  lent 
money  previously  to  the  year  1797— that  is,  ])reviously  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments — were  compelled  to  receive  their  piincii)al  or  their  interest  in  that  very 
currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  ?  ^^'ere  not  they, 
at  least,  as  great  sufferers  as  the  others  ?  and  can  you  open  one  of  these  accounts  for 
equitable  adjustment,  and  close  the  other  ?  The  question  is, — "  Can  justice  be  done, 
now,  by  altering  the  arrangement  to  which  Parliament  came  in  the  year  1819  ?"  In 
1819?  No,  I  have  already  said,  that  that  arrangement  was  decided  on  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1816.  I  repeat,  that  the  arrangement  was.  in  reality,  made  in  181G. 
I  do  not  mean  that  cash  payments  were  legally  established  in  181(>;  but  1  mean  that, 
owing  to  natural  causes,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  ])eace — the  cessation  of 
the  stimulus  of  war — the  free  intercourse  in  all  commodities — and  the  inqjrove- 
mcnt  in  machinery,  common  to    all    manufacturing   countries — that   reduction  of 
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prices,  and  that  contraction  of  currency,  took  place  in  1816,  which  are  attributed 
almost  exi'lusively  to  the  Act  of  1819.  It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  operation  of 
that  bill  from  these  etfects,  which  were  produced  by  the  natural  causes  which  I 
have  enumerated,  and  by  the  engagement  into  which  Parliament  had  entered,  to 
revert  to  cash  payments  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Nineteen  3'ears  have  now  elapsed 
since  1816,  and,  with  trifling  exceptions,  all  contracts  now  in  existence  were  formed 
under  the  existing  system  of  currency,  and  in  full  confidence  that  this  system  would 
be  continued.  Those  who  formed  them  had  not  only  the  faith  of  ordinary  law  to 
depend  on,  but  had  also  the  knowledge  that  repeated  attempts  were  made  in  this 
House  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  that  law,  and  were  as  repeatedly  resisted  and 
refused.  The  Act  for  the  actual  resumption  of  cash  payments  passed  in  1819. 
In  IS'il,  the  House  came  to  a  solemn  resolution,  that  it  would  not  consent  to  any 
alteration  in  the  standard.  In  1826,  it  repeated  that  declaration  ;  and,  again,  in  1833. 
Wliat  justice  then,  I  ask,  would  there  be  in  now  depreciating  the  standard,  and 
in  making  all  contracts  formed  since  1819  conform  to  a  depreciated  currency? 
So  far  from  redressing  any  injustice  inflicted  by  former  fluctuations,  how  many 
parties  are  there  who  would  be  double  sufl'erers — who  have  closed  the  transactions — 
who  have  paid  the  debts  in  respect  to  which  the  former  hardship  was  sustained — and 
have  entered  into  new  contracts,  by  the  derangementof  which  they  would  again  suffer? 
How  small  a  portion  of  the  contracts  formed  before  1816  remain  now  unfulfilled, 
compared  with  the  number  which  have  been  formed  since?  In  how  many  cases, 
to  which  law  did  not  reach, — leases,  for  instance,  and  contracts  for  fixed  payments, — 
has  compensation  been  made  by  voluntary  compacts  between  the  parties  ?  What  in- 
justice would  you  not  inflict  on  those  who  have  entered  into  contracts  on  the  faith  of 
your  acts  and  of  your  resolutions,  solemnly  made  and  as  solemnly  reiterated,  if  you 
now  compel  the  derangement  of  them,  by  depreciating  the  currencj'  in  which  they 
were  formed  ?  For  these  considerations,  and  without  troubling  the  House  by  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  topics — believing  that  the  agriculturists  have  no  real 
interest  in  the  proposition,  apart  from  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  thereby 
robbing  the  public  creditor — and  feeling  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  lend  itself  to  any  measure  that  would  have 
that  result, — I  shall  not  permit  the  pretext  of  a  vague  inquiry  into  agricultural 
distress  to  blind  me  as  to  the  real  objects  of  this  proposition,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  through  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  to  seek  a  relief  which  would 
not,  I  believe,  be  effectual ;  and  which,  if  effectual,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  dishonest. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  126;  Noes,  216;  majority,  90. 
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LIr.  Grote  having  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  votes  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament  should  be  taken  by  secret  ballot,"  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sir  Rodert  Pekl  said,  I  shall  detain  the  House  but  a  very  short  time,  it  not 
being  my  wish  to  trespass  on  what  I  think  is  the  very  natural  impatience  of  hon. 
members.  After  the  utter  exhaustion  of  argument,  I  think  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  protract  the  discussion  by  any  attempt  to  go  over  the  same  beaten  course. 
I  have  recently  heard  the  very  able  s])eeeh  made  on  the  jirinciple  of  this  measure, 
by  the  nol)le  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire — the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Stroud,  which  to  my  mind  carried  complete  conviction.  To  that  speech  I  attach  par- 
ticular importance  ;  because,  from  his  recent  experience  in  a  popular  election,  the 
noble  lord  must  have  gained  such  information  as  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  well  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  and  that  speech,  accord- 
ingly, followed  by  the  able  and  argumentative  address  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Lancashire,  completed  the  conviction  which  I  entertained  upon  the  principle  of 
the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  that  my  conviction  was  derived  from  the  able 
arguments  of  two  noble  lords  vvlu)  took  the  same  view  of  the  question,  it  was,  if 
possible,  strengthened  by  the  utterly  abortive  attempts  of  two  subsequent  speakers 
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to  weaken  any  one  of  their  conclusions.  One  of  those  gentlemen  wlio  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  attaches  {^reat  importance  to  it,  and  possesses  considerable 
powers  in  debate;  and  sure  I  am  tliat  if  tlie  noble  lord  liad  taken  uj)  u  false  position, 
there  is  no  man  more  competent  than  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  discover  its 
weakness.  Now,  I  ask  any  imjiartial  man,  wiietiier  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
did  succeed  in  shaking  any  (me  of  his  positions?  I  must  say,  that  on  this  subject 
I  should  have  been  disposeil  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  baronet.  I  pay  him  a  sincere  compliment  wiien  I  say,  that  I  am  sure  he  deli- 
vered upon  this  question  an  opinion  perfectly  unbiassed  by  any  party  consideration; 
and  his  observations  are  peculiarly  valuable,  because  he  has,  perhaps,  had  the 
longest  experience  of  any  man  living  in  popular  electicms.  Now,  what  did  the 
hon.  baronet  admit?  Why,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  tlie  member  for  Lan- 
cashire, had  nearly  convinced  him,  and  that  he  had  consequently  been  on  tlie  point 
of  taking  a  different  course  to  what  he  at  first  projjosed.  The  hon.  baronet  further 
stated,  tliat  the  anticipations  of  the  advantages  which  would  ensue  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballot,  and  the  apprehensions  as  to  tlic  evils,  were  equally  delusive, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  any  thing  by  its  establish- 
ment. Then,  sir,  I  ask  why  shouM  we  adopt  a  measure  which  is  perfectly  delusive? 
If,  after  all  his  experience  of  popular  elections,  it  be  his  deliberate  judgment  that 
we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  ballot,  does  he  not  also  see  the  great  evil 
of  adoi)ting  securities  which  he  admits  to  be  delusive?  As  to  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  in  reply  to  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Lancashire,  what,  he  would  ask,  did  it  amount  to?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  asserted  that  no  pledge  was  ever  given  on  the  subject  of 
the  ballot  during  the  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  no  such  pledge  could  be 
quoted  from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  that  there  was  no  pledge  of  honour 
on  the  part  of  those  who  supported  Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  carrying  reform,  to 
prevent  the  legislature  from  now  agreeing  to  establish  the  ballot.  But  did  not  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lancashire,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  government  which  brought  forward  the  Reform  Bill  considered  it  as  a  final 
measure,  and  was  determined  to  resist  all  further  changes  in  the  rei)resentative 
system?  Could  he  bring  forward  a  more  cogent  proof  than  that  unanswerable 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  witness  the  more  unexceptionable,  inasmuch  as  the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord  in 
an  unreformed  parliament  were  in  favour  of  the  ballot?  The  next  objection  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  levelled  at  the  quotation  which  the  noble  lord  read 
from  a  letter  in  reference  to  America  and  the  operation  of  the  ballot  system?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  in  that  case  the  ballot  was  not  secret,  but 
open.  But  what  is  the  conelusicm  which  v.e  draw?  That  human  nature  overlooks 
all  restrictions,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  have  a  secret  ballot,  but  that  the 
influence  of  party  was  stronger  than  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  that  parties 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  the  election  as  to  render  all  concealment 
impossible,  and  to  put  it  to  an  end.  The  hon  gentleman  has  certainly,  1  must 
admit,  brought  forward  his  motion  in  the  spirit  which  has  been  so  justly  charac- 
terized by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lancashire,  and  delivered  the  speech 
introducing  it  not  only  with  great  ability  but  with  exemplary  temper.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  able  and  eloquent  speech,  made  one 
admission  which,  in  nij-  opinion,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  proposition  ; 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  would  not — that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  inten- 
tion of  his  motion — exclude  that  which  he  designates  as  the  really  legal  influence  of 
property.  He  says  that  lie  thinks  a  man  of  property — a  man  of  character — a  man 
in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed — will  exercise,  and  ought  to  exercise,  the  influence 
which  his  position  gives  him  over  those  who  are  his  own  neighbours,  tenants,  or 
dependents,  even  though  the  ballot  should  be  in  operation;  but,  if  the  hon.  member 
thinks  so,  I  ask  him  whether  that  is  not  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  wliich  is 
meant  to  be  laid  down  by  this  motion?  [^Ir.  Grote:  "No,  no."']  Yes,  but  I 
contend  that  it  is.  By  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  it  must  be  intended,  or  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  worth  nothing,  that  every  individual  voter  shall 
take  his  own  view  of  ])ublic  afl'airs,  and,  having  formed  his  own  opinion,  he  must 
deliver  his  vote  apart  from  hifluence  or  persuasion  of  any  kind.     If,  then,  the  ballot 
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be  efBcacious  at  all,  it  must  exclude  that  influence  of  property  which  the  lion,  gen 
tleman  says  he  desires  to  retain  ;  would  it  not, "then,  be  better  to  let  voting  remain, 
as  at  present,  under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  than  resort  to  secret  voting, 
which  must  defeat  the  acknowledged  eificacy  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  destroy 
the  influence  of  property?  The  advocates  of  the  ballot  propose  to  confine  that  to 
the  constituency,  but  why  I  know  not.  What  is  the  difference  in  point  of  principle 
between  the  functions  of  the  constituent  body  and  the  functions  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  constituent  body  are  called  upon  to  exercise  ?  Are  we  inaccessible 
to  the  force  of  influence,  or  do  we  never,  on  many  of  the  questions  which  come 
before  us,  act  rather  in  conformity  with  party  connection  than  upon  abstract  prin- 
ciple, in  reference  to  their  individual  merits?  Will  it  be  said  by  any  one  member 
of  this  House,  that,  upon  every  (juestion  that  conies  before  us,  we  act  in  accordance 
with  the  abstract  merits  of  that  question,  without  any  view  to  party,  or  the  existence 
of  the  ministers  we  wish  to  see  in  power?  If  we  are  to  try  ever}'  question  by  its 
abstract  merits,  I,  for  my  own  part,  can  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  ballot  be  consi- 
dered good  for  the  constituents,  it  should  not  also  be  good  for  the  representatives, 
and  why  the  ballot  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
doubt  a  vote  by  ballot  might  be  given  on  purer  principles  than  an  open  vote ;  but 
then  you  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  human  nature  into  consideration,  and  make 
due  allowance  for  its  proneness  to  err.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  ballot  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inconvenient,  and  that  it  would  not  aff'ord 
as  much  security  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  as  is  given  by 
acting  in  the  face  of  day,  subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion.  The  influence 
of  public  opinion  is  the  greatest  securit}'  the  country  can  have  for  the  conduct  of 
the  representative  body,  and  why  it  should  not  have  an  equally  beneficial  eff"ect  in 
the  constituent  body  I  certainly  have  yet  to  learn.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  admits,  if  I 
apprehend  him  rightly,  tliat  in  certain  cases  the  ballot  would  be  inefficacious.  [Mr. 
Grote:  "No."]  In  my  view,  the  advantage  of  the  ballot  could  at  best  be  only 
partial ;  and  the  partial  protection  it  would  afford  to  a  few,  would  be  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  great  body  of  voters.  I  agree, 
sir,  with  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lancashire,  that  we  sliould  not  exclude  the 
influence  which  property  ought  to  possess ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ballot 
would  answer  the  expectations  of  its  proposers  if  it  were  adopted.  We  cannot 
indeed  exclude  the  influence  of  property  consistently  with  the  principles  on  which 
alone  a  monarchical  government  can  be  maintained ;  for,  if  the  opinion  of  every  man 
is  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  weight,  without  reference  to  the  influence  of  property, 
the  result  must  be  that  the  40s.  freeholder  will  have  just  as  much  influence  over 
public  affairs  as  the  man  who  possesses  ten,  ay,  a  hundred,  times  his  property  and 
intelligence,  and  is  infinitely  more  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order.  But,  do 
what  you  will,  1  tell  you  that  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
property;  and  I,  therefore,  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  light  of 
ciav,  and  under  the  control  of  public  opinion.  Now,  sir,  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  this  motion  I  shall  offer  only  a  very  few  remarks. 
The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stroud,  is  on  principle  opposed  to  the  ballot.  His 
Majesty's  government  intends  to  resist  the  motion  ;  and  where,  then,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  not  coming  to  a  decision  upon  it  at  once?  This  is  not  a  question  which 
requires  that  we  should  wait  for  further  information  than  we  at  present  possess ; 
and  if  we  have  experience  enough  to  enable  us  to  decide  the  matter  now,  where  is 
the  advantage  of  leaving  it  unsettled?  By  that  course  we  preclude  ourselves  from 
nothing;  for  if  new  events  should  arise  hereafter  to  induce  us  to  alter  our  opinions, 
we  shall  be  just  as  competent  to  deal  with  the  question  as  if  no  discussion  and  no 
decision  had  ever  taken  place.  If,  then,  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  meeting  it  with  a  direct  negative?  By  a  direct  negative  all  we 
affirm  is  that  our  minds  are  unconvinced,  and  that,  instead  of  adopting  a  new  expe- 
riment, we  think  proper  to  adhere  to  the  present  system ;  and  this,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  course  which  we  ought  to  take.  I  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  noble  lord,  and  feel  averse  from  doing  that  which  is  calculated  to 
delude  the  public  into  supposing  that  our  ojjinion  on  this  subject  is  not  made  up. 
We  have,  without  allowing  this  question  to  remain  unsettled,  enough  business  on 
hand  to  occupy  us  for  a  long  period ;  and  am  I  unreasonable  when  I  ask  the  House 
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to  dispose  of  this  motion  at  the  present  moment,  and  not  to  adopt  a  vote  which 
must  lead  to  an  inii)ression  on  the  part  of  tlie  public  tliat  we  are  undecided — that 
our  minds  are  not  yet  made  up  ahout  tlie  matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
hope  the  noble  lord  will  act  upon  the  impression  witli  which  he  came  down  to  his 
place  this  evening — that  he  will,  as  leader  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  that 
House,  so  far  set  an  example  as  openly  to  avow  the  opinion  of  the  government — that 
he  will  concur  with  us,  who  wish  to  meet  the  question  with  a  direct  negative, 
rather  than  agree  to  so  inconvenient  a  proposition  as  that  brought  forward  by  the 
lion,  gentleman,  the  member  for  DerbyshiFC.  I  do,  sir,  hope  that  the  noble  lord, 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  assenting  to  the  pro])ositiou  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Derbyshire,  will  now  come  to  a  negative  or  afhrmative  decision  of 
the  main  question.  Instead  of  voting  for  tlie  previous  question,  I  hope  we  shall 
give  the  motion  a  decided  negative,  and  that  the  noble  lord  will  add  his  authority 
to  the  decision,  by  voting  with  me  at  once  against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  317  to  144;  majority,  173. 


CORPORATION  REFORM. 

June  5,   1835. 

In  the  discussion  arising  out  of  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  INIuiiicipal  Corporations  in  England  and  Wales — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  although,  sir,  I  have  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  question,  which  additional  time  and 
o])portunities  of  reference,  not  only  to  documents  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Plouse,  but  to  others  which  are  not  yet  laid  before  it,  will  afford  me,  and  to  decline 
entering,  therefore,  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  measure  which  the  noble  lord 
has  this  night  jiroposed  :  yet,  sir,  on  account  of  its  vast  importance,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  allow  the  motion  to  be  put  from  the  chair  without  a  single  observation 
having  been  offered  on  the  subject  except  those  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord.  1  shall  make  no  opposition  whatever  to  tliat  motion ;  I  shall  throw  not  the 
slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill — and,  moreover,  I 
am  about  to  state  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  Municipal  Reform  generally — though 
not  in  immediate  reference  to  this  measure,  the  details  of  which  are  so  important 
that  each  is  entitled  to  separate  discussion — which  will  prove  that  an-  opposition  on 
my  part  to  the  introduction  of  this  measure  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
ojiinions  which  I  entertain. 

Sir,  when  I  look  to  the  state  of  the  population  of  the  larger  towns  of  this  kingdom 
— when  I  contem])late  the  rajiidity  with  which  places,  which  at  no  remote  period 
were  inconsiderable  villages,  have,  through  manufacturing  industry,  started  into 
life,  and  into  great  wealth  and  inqiortance — when  1  look,  too,  to  the  imperfect  pro- 
vision which  is  now  made  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  most  of  those  towns — I  cannot  deny  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  to  establish  within  societies  so 
circumstanced  a  good  system  of  municipal  government.  In  some  of  these  towns  no 
permanent  and  regular  provision  is,  at  present,  made  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  and  the  general  purposes  of  gooil  government ;  in  others,  the  provision  which 
was  originally  intended  to  be  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  corporate 
system,  has  become  utterly  inethcient  fur  the  purpose ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
therefore,  that  on  account  of  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  on  that  account 
singly,  there  was  ample  ground  for  now  considering  whether  such  pro\ision  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  towns  not  corporate  ;  find  whether  in  those  towns  which  have  cor- 
porations, the  provision  at  present  in  force  he  not  inadequate  !  Sir,  I  am  bound  also 
to  state  that,  on  referring  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  since  they  were  presented, 
and  amid  the  great  pressure  of  other  business,  to  the  reports  on  the  state  of  corpora- 
tions, the  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that,  indejiendently  of  the  consider- 
ations above  mentioned,  the  general' purport  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
commission,  shows  that  the  time  is  also  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  parliament 
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to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  effectual  cliecks  against  the  abuses 
which  have  been  proved  to  prevail  in  some  of  the  corporate  bodies  in  this  country. 
I  therefore,  sir,  without  hesitation  admit,  that  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  that  a  good  system  of  municipal  government  should  be  pro- 
vided fur  the  larger  towns  of  this  country,  whether  they  be  corporate  or  not,  by  the 
means  of  which  the  regidar  and  pure  administration  of  justice  may  be  extended  and 
secured,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  promoted  through  the  means  of  a  well- 
regulated  police.  And,  sir,  after  having  made  that  admission,  I  think  it  follows, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  corporations,  where  they  exist,  ought  to  be  made 
mainly  instrumental  in  eifecting  those  objects.  To  leave  the  corporations  |)recisely 
on  their  present  ground,  and  to  establish  new  rates  (where  they  may  be  necessary) 
for  municipal  purposes,  by  new  laws  to  be  now  passed,  making  no  new  provision  for 
the  application  of  these  revenues,  placing  them  under  the  sole  control  of  corporate 
bodies  existing  on  the  old  principle,  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  defeat  the  object 
in  view.  If  we  admit  the  fact,  that  the  well-being  of  society  recpiires  the  considera- 
tion of  a  good  system  of  municipal  government,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from 
simultaneous  consideration  the  existing  state  of  the  corporate  bodies  themselves.  I 
think  parliament  has  a  right  to  require,  b}'  laws  to  be  now  passed,  that  the  revenues 
of  these  corporations,  excepting  where  they  are  aj>plied  under  particular  bequests  to 
special  purposes,  shall  be  henceforth  devoted  to  public  purposes  connected  with 
public  nuinici{)al  interests.  I  must  say,  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  any  corporation, 
so  far  from  looking  at  this  question  in  a  mere  narrow  party  light,  1  should  feel  a 
much  greater  interest,  a  much  stronger,  direct,  personal,  pecuniary  interest,  in  see- 
ing the  corporate  funds  applied  to  public  purposes,  than  in  seeing  them  applied  to 
any  system  of  public  feasting,  or  to  any  objects  of  mere  electioneering  and  party 
interest.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  the  existing  corporations  to  admit  at  once, 
that  while  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  any  new  provision  to  be  made  by 
law  which  should  impose  some  check  on  the  appropriation  of  corporate  revenues, 
such  check  will  involve  a  new  principle  in  law.  The  principle  of  the  law  hitherto 
has  been,  that  these  corporate  bodies  have  had  a  legal  right  to  apply  their  funds  to 
other  than  public  municipal  purposes  :  they  clearly  had  a  right  to  apply  their  funds 
to  corporate  purposes  as  distinguished  from  municipal ;  and  1  apprehend  that  it  has 
been  ruled  by  the  highest  authorities,  that  excepting  so  far  as  the  restraining  statutes 
interfered  with  the  powers  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  corporations  of  this 
country  had  a  right  to  regulate  at  their  discretion  the  application  of  their  property, 
and  even  to  alienate  it,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  report  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners has  not  sufficiently  referred  to  the  principles  of  law  in  conformity  with  which 
the  corporations  have  hitherto  acted.  I  think,  also,  there  is  ground  for  complaint 
that  this  report  involves  all  the  corporations  in  too  indiscriminate  a  censure,  that  it 
does  not  sufficiently  point  out  the  many  cases  in  which  corporations  have  acted 
honestly  in  the  performance  of  their  trust,  but  that  it  has  thrown  a  general  reflection 
on  all  corporations,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  their  functions  by  a  limited  num- 
ber. The  noble  lord  did  wisely  in  laying  down  the  principle,  that  we  had  much 
better  defer  to  a  future  opportunity  any  attempt  to  cite  particular  instances  in  which 
corporations  may  not  have  been  justly  dealt  with.  It  is  much  more  convenient  on 
this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  general  principle  of  the  measure,  than  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  any  special  and  individual  cases.  The  noble  lord's  precepts,  how- 
ever, were,  as  it  often  happens,  much  sounder  than  his  practice.  The  noble  lord 
said,  he  would  not  refer  to  instances  of  particular  corjjorutions  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
words  escaped  the  noble  lord's  lips,  when  he  referred  to  some  eight  or  ten  corpora- 
tions— not  very  impartially  selected,  I  must  say — and  it  is  a  little  singular,  that  of 
those  eight  or  ten  cor{)orations,  the  noble  lord  became  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  four-fifths  of  them  by  having  access  to  documents  which  have  not  yet  been 
laid  before  the  House.  We  have  had  no  report  upon  Norwich — we  have  had  no 
report  upon  Bedford — we  have  had  no  report  upon  Oxford — we  have  had  no  report 
upon  Cambridge — we  have  had  no  report  upon  Orford — we  have  had  no  report  upon 
Aldborough — we  lia\e  had  no  report  upon  Ipswich — and  yet  these  are  the  cases 
which  the  noble  lord  has  selected,  and  iq^on  which  he  has  mainly  founded  his  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  double  ground  of  complaint  against  the  noble  lord.  He  first 
takes  the  unfair  advantage  of  quoting  from  documents  to  wliich  he  alone  has  had 
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access,  thus  precluding  all  answer  or  explanation,  which  a  reference  to  those  docu- 
ments might  possibly  atl'ord  ;  and  secondly,  he  selects  the  cases  ot"  corporations  in 
wliich  a  partic-idar  elass  of  political  opinions  predominate,  thus  warranting  tlie  in- 
ference, that  the  party  in  the  state  holding  tiioseoj)inions,  had  been  specially,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  enconragers  of  corporate  abu^'C. 

The  noble  lord,  in  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  sent  down  an  anti(piarian  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  eastern  coast  of  this  country,  to  examine  with  particular  and  special  care 
into  the  cases  of  Aldborough  and  Orford.  Now,  1  hope  the  anti(iuarian  will  travel  into 
the  interior;  I  hope  he  will  not  select  the  smallest  borongiis  in  which  to  indulge  his 
anti(juarian  propensities.  1  hope  he  will  go  to  Derby.  Yes,  1  hope  i;e  will  go  to  Derby, 
and,  moreover,  1  hope  he  will  goto  rortsmouth.  1  really  wish  the  noble  lord  had  not 
taken  this  course  ;  1  wish  he  had  adhered  to  the  rule  he  himself  laid  down,  because  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  discuss  general  principles  without  reference  to 
particular  cases;  and  above  all,  if  there  were  to  be  references  to  particular  cases,  it 
should  liave  been  to  cases,  to  the  reports  on  which  all  sides  of  tlie  House  had  had 
access  ecpially,  and  which  were  a  fair  and  impartial  selection.  N^  hj',  see  to  what 
an  objection  tlie  noble  lord  lays  himself  fairly  ojjcn.  If  these  unpublished  reports 
be  important  as  illustrations  of  his  arguments,  why  did  the  noble  lord  i)ress  forward 
this  measure  until  those  reports  were  completed  'i  1  seek  no  delay  of  this  measure  ; 
but  I  must  say,  with  reference  to  good  government,  and  to  the  success  of  the  muni- 
cipal system  about  to  be  established,  that  1  do  hope  his  Majesty's  government — if 
they  should  find  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  disposition  which  they  seem  not  to 
have  anticipated,  to  discuss  this  question  fairly,  without  reference  to  its  party  bear- 
ings, but  with  a  single  view  of  providing  a  system  of  good  government — 1  say,  I  do 
hoj)e  his  Majesty's  government  will  feid  it  to  be  important  on  a  matter  even  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  towns  than  the  Reform 
Bill  itself,  to  atford  most  ample  time  for  the  mature  deliberation  of  the  details  of 
this  bill.  If  the  noble  lord  deem  those  reports,  which  are  not  yet  laid  upon  the 
table,  to  be  important  as  illustrations  of  his  own  arguments,  he  ought  at  least  to 
enable  us  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  them  before  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
details  of  the  measure.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  wish  the  noble  lonl  had  not  made  a 
partial  speech.  If  the  noble  lord  looks  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  will  find  nothing 
in  the  corporations  of  Aldborough  or  Orford  which  will  make  them  more  open  to 
2iis  comments,  than  corporations  over  which  his  own  political  friends  have  exercised 
an  influence.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  observation  in  reply,  to  which  I  expose  myself; 
1  am  quite  aware  that  if  I  show  that  no  class  of  political  opinions,  whether  profess- 
edly Liberal  or  Conservative,  is  a  guarantee  against  the  exercise  of  undtie  influence, 
that  I  am  only  fortifying  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  reform.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  case.  The  more  general  the  perversion  of  corporate  privileges,  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  correction  ;  but  let  us  have  the  case  fairly  stated — let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  truth,  that  Tory  corporations  are  not  the  only  ones  to  blame.  The  noble 
lord  forces  me  to  offer  him  a  specimen,  and  it  shall  be  but  a  specimen,  of  Whig, 
pure  Whig,  corporations  ;  I  am  sure  it  esca])cd  his  recollection,  and  I  therefore  invite 
liim  to  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to  the  report  on  Derby.  We  find  it  stated  in 
tiie  ctise  of  the  corporation  of  Derby,  that  whenever  they  thought  the  number  of 
freemen  in  their  interest  was  "  getting  low,"  the  mayor,  or  some  other  influential 
member  of  the  corporation,  applied  to  the  agents  of  the  Cavendish  family,  and  re- 
quested a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  to  be  admitted  as  "  horiorary  freemen."  The 
corporation  took  this  course,  because  they  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interest 
of  tile  Cavendish  family  over  the  freemen  so  admitted.  On  the  last  occasion  when 
honorary  freemen  were  made,  almost  all  of  them  were  tenants  of  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  agent  of  his  grace  paid  the  fees  on  the  admission  of  the  honorary 
freemen.  Without  the  creation  of  such  freemen,  it  was  said  the  corporation  "could 
not  have  kept  the  Tories  quiet — they  would  have  been  restless."  Now  we  are  not 
so  intolerant  here,  I  am  sure,  as  to  presume  that  our  own  opinions,  or  our  own  acts, 
must  be  exactly  right,  and  those  of  every  one  else  wrong;  but  if  this  corporation 
report  had  stated  that  a  Tory  nobleman  had  nominated  all  the  freemen,  and  had 
paid  for  their  freedom,  and  that  the  excuse  was,  that  without  doing  so  they  could 
not  have  kept  the  Reformers  quiet — the  Reformers  ("who  were  very  restless,") — 
•what  a  burst  of  vehement  iiulignation  would  have  been  raided  in  this  llouse  against 
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such  an  abuse  of  corporate  privileges !  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  follow- 
ing the  noble  lord's  example  in  detail.  As  for  myself  and  the  corporation  of  Tam- 
worth,  with  which  I  have  the  lionour  to  be  connected,  we  have  no  reason  to  shrink 
from  any  inquiry.  As  far  as  that  truly  honourable  corporation  is  concerned,  the 
report  is  most  satisfactory.  It  gives  to  the  corporation,  both  in  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion of  members  and  all  its  proceedings,  unqualified  praise. 

I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  by  detailing  many  cases  of  Whig  abuse;  but  there 
is  one  other  corporation  of  which  I  must  remind  the  noble  lord.     The  antiquarian 
must  not  omit  in  the  course  of  his  excursion  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Portsmouth. 
(Mr.  Bonham  Carter  bowed,  which  occasioned  much  laughter.)    "  In  Portsmouth," 
say  the  commissioners,  "  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  complete  close- 
ness of  the  system.     For  a  long  series  of  years   it  has  been  exercised  with  the 
undisguised  purpose  of  confining  the   whole  municipal   and   political  power  to  a 
particular  party,   and  almost   to  a  particular  family,  and  (as  the  report  justly  ob- 
serves) it  has  been  found  perfectly  efficacious  in  its  operation."  "  That  no  instances 
can  be  traced  of  municipal  corruption,   seems  attributable,  not  to  any  correcting 
principle  in  the  system,  but  merely  to  the  absence   of  evil  intentions  in   those  who 
had  accidentally  been  placed  at  its  head."     Now,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  corporation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I,  as  an  individual  not  interested  in  the   honest 
application  of  corporate  property,  and  fond  of  good  living,  should  like  to  reside,  the 
corporation  of  Portsmouth  is  the  one,  of  all  others,  on  which,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  my  choice  would  fall.     [Mr.  Bonham  Carter  expressed  his  dissent.]    The 
hon.  gentleman  shakes  his  head  ;  let  me  beg  his  attention  to  the  facts  stated  by  the 
commissioners,  with   reference  to  that  corporation.     Their  revenues  are,  I  think, 
£600  or  £700  a-year,  of  which  about  £4-50  is  annually  expended  in  feasts.     Here 
is    the    account: — "The  feasts,"    say    the  commissioners,     "are  rather  more  ex- 
pensive this   year   than   in  ordinary   years."      Now,    here  let  me  ask  the   House 
in   what  year  they  supposed   it  was   that   the   expense   of  feasting   was    particu- 
larly heavy  ?     Why,  no  less  than   the  great   era   of  refonn.      "  On   the   occasion 
of  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  <£4l,  9s.  was  spent  in  refreshment  for  the 
party  attending  the  proclamation,  and  in  the  year  1830  the  sum  of  .£108,  10*.  was 
expended  on  a  dinner  given  on  the  election  of  the  representatives — which  expense,  says 
the  report,  was  defrayed  on  former  occasions  by  the  members  themselves.     The  annual 
average  expense  of  feasts  from  1824  to  1831,  inclusively,  was  .£447.     An   account 
was  given  to  us,  showing  that  the  average  income  during  that  time,  accruing  from 
dividends  and  rents,  was  £600."     Nuw  I  have  proved,.!  think,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  in  the  whole  kingdom  there  is  not  a  more  hospitable  corporation  than  this,  at 
least  in  proportion  to  their  means;  for  out  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £600,  the 
annual  average  expenditure  on  the  rites  of  hospitality  is  no  less  than  £447.     But 
mark  the  attachment  of  the  members  of  this  corporation  to  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  Reform  act  was  founded.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  their  devotion 
to  reform,  than  the  special  exce])tion  which  they  make  in   1830  from  their  former 
usages,  and  the  increased  hospitality  in  which  they  indulged  at  the  era  of  reform. 
Then  it  is  that  they  add  a  new  item  to  their  expenditure,  and  pay  £108,  \0s.  for  an 
election  dinner,  the  charge  for  which  has  been  heretofore  defrayed  by  the  members 
themselves. 

Mr.  Francis  Baring  said,  as  we  understood,  that  he  had  paid  his  share  of  the 
expense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Here  is  the  report,  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  set  down. 
Mr.  IJonham  Carter:  It  is  a  very  faithful  report. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued — £41,  9s.  was  suliicient  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Majesty's  accession,  but  no  less  a  sum  than  £108  was  expended  on  a  dinner  to 
the  representatives  on  their  election.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  this  rejjort  is 
a  faithful  rejiort,  and  he,  no  doubt,  has  repaid  to  the  corporation  his  share  of  the 
money.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  corporation  of  Nottingham,  or  any 
other  corporation;  nor,  indeed,  shoukl  I  have  alhidcd  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  neitlu-r  the  noble  lt)rd,  nor  any  other  person,  ought  to 
attempt  to  visit  upon  any  one  party  exclusively,  the  abuses  which  have  existed  in 
corporations. 

But  the  better  course  is  to  look  to  the  future ;  and  I,  as  one  of  the  Conservative 
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party,  strongly  advise  all  members  of  corporations  readily  and  willingly  to  concur 
in  an  amenilmcnt  of  tlie  existing  system — to  reiintpiisli  tlie  influence  that  they  may 
have  derived  from  the  control  over  corporate  funds  and  eharitat)le  trusts;  but  upon 
this  express  condition — thai  the  reform  be  a  sincere, //y/ci  /<</e  reform — that  it  be 
not  a  mere  pretext  for  transferring  power  from  one  party  in  the  state  to  another; 
that  tiie  oliject  aimed  at  shall  be  a  good  system  of  municipal  government — taking 
security,  as  far  as  security  upon  sucli  a  sulyect  can  be  taken,  that  the  really  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  portion  of  the  community  of  each  town  be  called  to  the  admin- 
istration of  municipal  att'airs;  and  guarding  against  tiie  future  application  of  the 
charitable  or  corporate  funds  to  any  other  than  charitable  or  public  purposes.  If 
this  be  the  avowed  and  the  real  object  of  the  new  measure,  I  for  one  shall  be  disposed 
to  give  a  favourable  consideraiion  to  its  general  principles,  and  will  co-operate 
clieerfuUy  in  the  amendment  of  its  details;  but  if,  imder  the  specious  jjretext  of 
amendment,  it  shall  be  merely  calculated  not  to  extirpate,  but  to  transfer  the  abuse 
of  power — to  extinguish  one  political  jiarty  and  to  elevate  another — then  I  shall  con- 
sider the  bill  a  great  public  evil,  aggravating  and  contirniing  and  perpetuating  every 
existing  abuse.  I  do  not  object  to  the  principle,  that  corporate  revenues  shall  be 
a[)plied  strictly  to  public  nuinicipal  purposes — I  do  not  object  to  the  principle,  that 
those  who  administer  those  revenues,  and  exercise  corporate  authority,  shall  e.vecute 
their  trust  under  the  control  of  popular  opinion.  If,  after  admitting  the  leading 
principles,  I  suggest  delay  in  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  1  make  the 
suggestion  with  no  sinister  view,  and  from  no  motive  but  a  desire  for  the  successful 
working  of  the  new  system.  A  great  question  of  this  kind,  so  complex  in  its  detail-, 
and  so  very  important  in  its  principle,  should  not  be  hastily  discussed.  It  requires 
long  and  deliberate  investigation;  and  a  little  delay  would  not  be  misplaced  in  such 
a  case.  Great  questions  are  never  fully  or  successfully  matured  by  a  hurried  pro- 
cess; their  perfection  is  only  the  work  of  caution,  time,  and  care. 

1  beg  to  advert  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  noble  lord's  measure.  He  says 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  to  be  invested  in  the  rate-payers.  ["  No,"  from  the  Ministe- 
rial side.]  Well,  in  the  rate-payers  being  householders,  and  subject  to  certain 
conditions  of  residence  and  payment  of  rates.  He  does  not  invest  it  exclusively  in 
the  i!10  householders.  He  would  allow  every  one,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of 
his  qualification  be,  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  governing  body  of  the  town,  ])rovided 
he  be  a  resident  rate-payer.  The  qualification  of  the  constituent  body  is  of  course 
a  most  important  element  in  the  question.  So  is  the  frequency  of  elections.  IIow 
often  are  they  to  take  place  ?  Every  one  who  had  respect  for  the  good  order  of  society, 
and  was  anxious  to  prevent  personal  collisions  and  animosities,  which  w-ere  unhap- 
pily consequent  on  elections,  should  be  anxious  to  avoid  too  frecjuent  occasions  for 
these  popular  ferments.  Corporate  reform  may  be  a  very  desirable  and  beneficial 
measure;  but  1  trust  we  can  procure  the  advantage  of  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  harmony,  and  good  will,  and  social  concord  of  the  societies  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.  If  there  is  to  be  a  perpetual  conflict  of  political  principle  in 
every  town — a  constant  revival  of  bitter  animosities,  with  all  the  concomitant  evils 
of  popular  elections — the  result  may  be — the  exclusion  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
respectability  from  corporate  functions — a  bad  administration  of  corporate  authority 
— and  destruction  to  all  friendly  intercourse  and  social  happiness  among  men  of 
diflerent  parties  in  the  same  town. 

I  give  no  opinion  at  present  upon  the  nature  of  the  qualification  which  the  noble 
lord  proposes  for  the  constituent  body.  If  he  had  taken  the  £10  franchise  as  thecjuali- 
fication,  he  would  have  had  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  right  to  vote, 
which  exists  in  the  case  of  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  namely,  registration 
of  the  voter.  If  he  takes  a  diflerent  franchise,  there  must  still  be  some  check  upon 
the  exercise  of  it — some  means  of  i)roving  that  the  right  claimed  is  really  possessed 
by  the  ])arty  claiming  it.  If  the  noble  lord's  plan  be  adopted,  there  will  be  in  each 
bonjugh  town  three  ditferent  popular  bodies  entitled  to  vote  in  public  matters.  The 
vestrv,  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  poor-rates — the  i-10  householders,  electing 
the  members  of  parliament — and  the  body  of  householders,  who  will  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  common  council  and  cori)orate  otficers.  This  seems,  at  first  sight  at 
lea«t,  a  complicated  and  not  very  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Another  important  point,  and  one  which  will  require  very  deliberate  attention,  is. 
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the  fixing  of  tlie  limits  of  the  new  corporate  jurisdietion^in  all  cases  wherein  the 
limits  of  the  existing  corporate  authority  are  unsuitable.  By  whom  are  the  new 
limits  to  be  determined  on  ?  Are  they  to  be  co-extensive  in  all  cases  with  the  limits 
of  the  borough  under  the  reform  bill?  And  if  not,  wliat  authority  shall  decide 
on  the  exceptions  to  be  made — and  on  the  precise  degree  to  which  the  old  limits  shall 
be  extended  ?  If  the  new  common  council  is  to  have  the  authority  of  imposing  addi- 
tional rates  for  municipal  purposes,  this  question  of  limits  will  be  a  most  important 
one,  and  one  of  very  difficult  settlement.  It  will  occasionally  be  embarrassed  by  the 
existence  of  local  acts,  extending  over  districts,  the  limits  of  which  are  different  both 
from  those  of  the  old  corporation  and  of  the  new  borough,  and  which  districts  may 
have  separate  debts,  and  separate  engagements.  It  may  be  very  fit  to  abolish  all 
these  distinctions,  and  incorporate  the  whole  into  one  district,  subject  to  one  general 
superintending  authority;  but  it  will  be  no  easy  matter,  I  fear;  to  provide  by  one 
general  law  for  the  mode  of  doing  this  consistently  with  justice,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

Some  express  provision  ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  existing  obligations 
of  corporate  bodies;  Many  of  them  have  contracted  debts  and  engagements,  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  improvidently ;  but  still,  if  those  debts  and  engagements  were 
contracted  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  creditors  ought  to  have  a  full  assur- 
ance that  the  nature  of  their  security  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  change  in  the 
corporate  authorities.  In  some  co!porati(ms,  the  members  of  which  are  trustees  of 
charitable  estates,  the  estates  have  been  alienated,  and  a  compensation  has  been 
made  by  the  charitable  trust,  not  very  regularly  perhaps  in  some  instances,  out  of 
the  corporate  revenues.  Here,  again,  there  ought  to  be  a  restraint  upon  the  power 
which  any  new  body  may  acquire  over  those  revenues,  and  provision  should  be  made, 
that  the  first  lien  upon  the  corporate  property  shall  be,  the  repayment  of  the  sum 
due  to  the  charity  on  account  of  the  alienation  of  the  trust  estates. 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Many  corporations  are 
possessed  of  valuable  livings,  and  extensive  patronage  connected  with  the  church. 
Sui-ely  the  right  of  appointing  to  livings  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  church — who  cannot  be  fit  judges  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
in  a  minister  of  another  religious  profession,  and  have  no  direct  interest  in  making 
fit  appointments.  A  corporation  possessed  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  might,  under 
the  new  system,  be  composed  entirely  of  Dissenters,  or  might  be  under  the  control, 
at  least,  of  a  predominant  dissenting  interest.  Would  it  be  fitting  that  ecclesiastical 
patronage  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  should  be  exercised  by  a  dissenting 
body?  Would  not  Dissenters  themselves  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any  legis- 
lative enactment,  which  should  by  possibility  place  the  nomination  to  their  spiritual 
charges,  whether  Roman  Catholic,  or  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian,  in  the  hands,  or 
under  the  direct  influence,  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England? 

With  regard  to  the  future  management  of  charitable  trusts,  such  as  have  been 
hitherto  under  the  superintendence  of  corporate  authorities,  some  special  provision 
will  be,  in  my  opinion,  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  strictly  confining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  charitable  funds  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  If  they 
are  to  be  placed  under  a  political  body,  what  security  will  there  be  that  the  political 
interest  will  not,  as  it  has  heretofoi-e  done,  sway  the  distribution  of  the  charitable 
revenues  ?  There  must  be  a  selection  of  objects,  and  a  large  discretion  as  to  that 
selection,  capable  of  being  very  easily  perverted  to  the  promotion  of  party  objects. 
Popular  elections  will  give  no  security  on  this  head;  the  body  which  owes  its 
authority  1o  the  popular  voice  will  have  just  as  great  temptation  to  the  undue  exer- 
cise of  power  in  the  management  of  a  charital)le  trust,  and  as  great  opportunity  for 
exercising  it  imi)roperly,  as  a  self-elected  oligarchy.  Tlie  only  effectual  precaution 
will  be  the  separation,  if  possible,  of  the  charitable  from  the  municipal  trust,  and 
the  selection  of  .some  independent  and  impartial  authority,  subject  to  proper  control, 
for  the  management  of  the  charitable  estates,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  charitable 
revenues. 

The  noble  lord  has  touched  very  imperfectly  upon  the  local  administration  of 
justice  under  the  new  system  which  he  pnjposcs  to  establish.  He  has  not  adverted 
to  the  conten)plated  establishment  of  local  courts,  exercising  jurisdiction  in  certain 
civil  causes,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the   recovery  of  debts  below  a  certain 
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amount.  It  will  des^crve  serious  consideration,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  estu- 
hlishment  of  such  a  local  jurisdiction,  the  necessity  for  maintainiii;^  any  separate 
borough  jurisdiction  will  not,  in  most  of  the  corporate  towns,  be  superceded.  In 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  it  may  be  tit  to  have  a  separate  jiwisdiction,  but  in  the  small 
l)oroughs,  the  continuance  or  establishment  of  a  separate  jurisdiction  would  interfere 
with  the  satisfactory  ami  successful  ojieration  of  any  measure  for  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  founded  ujjon  general  principles. 

There  is  one  point  on  whicli  the  noble  lord  has  expressed  an  opinion,  from  which 
I  see  strong  ground  to  dissent,  namely,  the  proposal  to  devolve  u|)on  the  common 
council— uiioii  a  body  owing  its  authority  to  popular  election  merely — the  exclusive 
jiower  of  licensing  public-houses  witliin  the  corporate  jurisdiction.  I  think  this  is 
a  power,  which  a  body  so  constituted  is  not  likely  to  exercise  wisely  or  impartially 
— that  it  is  a  power  which  may  be  grossly  abused  for  party  purposes,  and  also  with 
a  view  to  selfish  considerations  of  personal  interest.  Here  again  I  see  no  additional 
security  against  such  abuse  in  popular  election. 

The  noble  lord  proposes  to  confine  the  division  of  boroughs  into  wards,  to  twenty 
boroughs.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  principle  of  such  division 
may,  with  advantage,  be  extended  much  further — and  that  you  may  thereby  ensure 
a  much  fairer  representation  of  property,  and  of  the  varied  interests  in  a  borough, 
than  if  you  were  to  make  each  borough  a  single  district,  without  subdivision,  so  far 
as  the  right  of  election  to  corporate  otlicc  is  concerned. 

Upon  many  of  the  points  adverted  to  by  the  noble  lord,  the  (pialification  of  the 
constituent  body,  the  number  of  the  governing  body,  the  frequency  of  elections, 
and  other  important  matters  of  this  kind,  I  shall  reserve  my  opinion,  feeling  it  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  pronounce  a  decided  one  at  present. 
Of  this  I  am  satisfied,  that  uo  system  of  municipal  government,  however  specious 
in  its  theory,  will  promote  the  object  for  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  designed,  will 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  the  societies  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  unless  its  direct 
tendency  be  to  commit  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  from  the  possession  of  property  have  the  strongest  interest  in  good  government, 
and,  from  the  qualifications  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  are  most  likely  to 
conciliate  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Lord  Jolin  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  there 
were  some  small  corporations  which  had  ceased  to  return  nienibers  to  parliament: 
he  would  therefore  suggest,  that  if  they  wished  to  resign  their  corporate  privileges 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  lie  thought  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
this,  provided  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested. 

The  motion  was  ultimately  agreed  to;  and  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time. 

June  15,  1835. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  "That  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time." 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  same  motives  which  induced  me  to  listen  favourably  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  will  lead  me  to  give  my  assent  to  its  second  reading. 
We  are  told  of  party  interests  opposing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  measure;  but 
the  great  party  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  feels,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  good  municipal  government 
in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  this  kingdom — an  interest  far  sujjerior  to  that  of 
mere  party,  or  a  desire  to  thwart  tlie  proceedings  of  the  government — assuming  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  municipal  government, 
and  the  correction,  as  far  as  human  caution  can  provide,  of  all  abuses  attendant  upon 
the  exercise  of  corporate  privileges.  Our  interest  being  concurrent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  of  laws,  and  of  the  established  rights  of  property,  will  induce  us  to 
support  whatever  may  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to  such  objects.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  oppose  any  jirivate  or  special  interest  against  that  wliich  may  be  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  Ujjon  the  same  princi|)le  upon  which  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
of  Scotland  were  abolished,  and  other  reforms  in  the  public  policy  have  been  made 
upon  that  same  principle,  if  in  any  case  coqiorate  privileges  are  found  to  be  an  ob- 
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staele  either  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  good 
system  of  police  and  general  government,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  regard  for 
the  special  privileges  ought  not  to  bar  the  consideration  of  whatever  may  conduce 
to  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  We,  therefore, 
shall  oifer  no  opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  Sir,  I  cannot  contemplate 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  great  towns  of  this  country,  and  witness  the  frequent 
necessity  of  calling  in  the  military  in  order  to  maintain  tranquillity,  without  feeling 
desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  should  be  habituated  to  obedience  and 
order  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  efficient  civil  power,  and  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic enforcement  of  the  law.  I  believe  that  you  could  not  establish  a  system  of 
good  government  in  the  populous  towns  and  cities  of  this  country,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  every  existing  privilege  and  practice  of  the  corporate  bodies  as  at  present 
constituted ;  and  I  think  it  much  better  to  place  tiiose  towns  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  a  corporate  authority,  invigorated  and  adapted  to  their  present  state  of 
society,  than  to  leave  the  ancient  corporation  precisely  where  we  find  it — devolving 
at  the  same  time  all  real  power,  and  almost  all  the  functions  of  administrative  au- 
thority, upon  some  new  body  constituted  on  a  different  and  more  popular  principle. 
Tins  would  be  a  virtual  supercession  of  the  ancient  corporation — a  virtual  extinction 
of  the  power  for  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  originally  intended  ;  and  its  permitted 
co-existence  with  another  body  really  exercising  the  authority  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, would  be  of  no  possible  advantage,  either  private  or  public.  On  the  details  of 
this  bill,  I,  of  course,  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  voting  in  such  a  manner  as,  after 
mature  deliberation,  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object 
which  the  bill  professes  to  have  in  view.  If  I  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  any 
important  amendment  in  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  involve  its  general 
principle,  I  shall  give  notice  of  the  nature  of  such  amendment ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  if  hon.  gentlemen  were  to  do  the  same.  Sir,  I  apprehend  the 
three  most  important  details  connected  with  the  bill  are,  the  qualification  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  the  qualification  of  the  governing  body,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
election.  With  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  constituent  body,  having  given  due 
consideration  to  that  subject  since  this  measure  was  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  my  present  impression  is,  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
establish  a  qualification  different  from  that  which  is  required  for  the  constituent  body 
under  the  Reform  Act.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  relied  on  his  ex- 
perience in  respect  to  Scotch  burghs,  omitted  to  state,  that  the  qualifiation  for 
an  elector  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland  is  identical  with  that  of  an  elector  of  a  member 
of  Parliament.  In  each  case  in  Scotland,  the  ^'10  householder  is  the  elector.  As 
to  the  policy  of  following  that  precedent,  and  taking  the  same  qualification  in  each 
case  in  this  country,  I  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection  urged  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Stanley),  that  we  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  corporate  body  influenced  by  all 
those  political  feelings  and  interests  which  sway  that  body  in  its  other  capacity  of 
returning  members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and  that  every  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
councillor,  whether  arising  by  death,  by  absence,  or  by  the  triennial  retirement  of  a 
third  of  tlie  council,  would  become  a  trial  of  political  strength,  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  the  local  magistracy,  by  giving  them  the  character 
of  political  partisans — by  throwing  upon  their  magisterial  acts  the  character,  or  at 
least  the  imputation,  of  partiality.  There  may,  therefore,  be  an  advantage  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  qualification  for  the  elective  body;  and  in  that  case  the 
only  question  will  be,  what  is  the  proper  qualification  ?  The  suggestion  of  a  three 
years'  continuous  residence  and  payment  of  rates,  is  a  point  which  appears  to  me  to 
require  mature  consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  not  a  bad  qualification,  pro- 
vided it  be  a  h<m<l/ide  one,  and  that  effectual  precautions  be  taken  against  the  abuse 
of  it — against  the  creation  of  a  fictitious  franchise.  Three  years'  residence  is  a  fair 
prima  facie  test  of  good  character ;  and  three  years'  payment  of  rate — that  is,  a  con- 
tinuous ])ayment  of  rate — by  the  occupier  himself,  is  such  a  test  of  property  and  in- 
terest in  good  mimicipal  government,  as  qualifies  a  man  for  the  exercise  of  this  fran- 
chise. At  the  same  time  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  against  many 
()Ossiblc  cases,  in  which  there  may  be  an  usurpation  of  tliis  franchise,  and  an  evasion 
of  the  intention  of  tlie  law.  In  many  towns  there  are  pauper  residents,  who,  without 
having  any  parochial  settlement  in  them,  would,  without  such  precautions,  be  en- 
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titled  to  vote  for  the  council ;  they  are  paujjers  belungini^  to  other  [jarishes,  wlio 
live  under  the  constant  throat  of  the  overseers,  that  if  they  do  not  jiay  their  rates 
regularly,  they  will  be  removed  ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  parishes  to  wiiich  they 
belong  are  the  payers  of  the  rates.  Now,  I  ajjprehend  that  sucli  persons  as  these 
are  much  less  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  town  in  which  they  reside,  than 
l)ersons  possessing  the  elective  franciiise  ought  to  be.  They  may  have  been  resi- 
dents for  three  years,  and  the  rates  due  from  them  may  have  been  i)aid ;  yet  if  they 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  paupers  belonging  to  another  parisii,  they  surely  ought  not  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  casual  residents.  I 
trust,  tlierefore,  that,  an  effectual  provision  will  be  made,  by  wliich  the  ijualification 
established  in  this  bill  shall  be  hoiiA  fide  adhered  to.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  hon. 
gentlemen  who  maintain,  that  every  nuin  who  contributes  to  tlie  rates  ouglit  to  have 
a  vote  in  the  government  of  a  borough.  You  did  not  act  on  that  i)rinciple  in  the  Re- 
form bill — you  did  not  in  tliat  bill  enact,  tliat  every  man  who  contributes  to  the 
public  exigencies  shall  vote  for  members  of  jiarliament.  The  main  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is — not  the  abstract  theoretical  right  of  each  particular  man,  but  what  is  the 
class  of  electors  which  will  be  likely  to  choose,  permanently,  the  best  governing 
body? — and  j'ou  have  a  perfect  right  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  town  as  of  a  kingdom.  If  you  believe  that  three  years'  payment  of  rates, 
and  three  years'  residency,  are  the  best  qualification,  and  will  secure  a  sufficient  con- 
trol over  the  acts  of  tlie  governing  body,  it  is  a  much  more  material  object  to  esta- 
blish that  qualification,  than  to  act  upon  the  mere  theory,  that  every  man  who 
contributes  to  the  rates  has  a  right  to  the  franchise.  With  respect  to  the  frequency 
of  elections,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  much  reason  in  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  »Stanley).  I  think  we  should  study  to  give  more  ])ermaiiency  to  the 
governing  body,  and  to  avoid  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  those  conflicts  which  poison 
the  harmony  of  society.  There  are  other  advantages  in  life,  besides  the  elective 
franchise  and  popular  elections ;  and  if  you  sacrifice  the  concord  and  ])eace  of  these 
great  societies,  for  whicli  you  are  now  providing  a  system  of  government,  to  specu- 
lative improvements  in  the  mode  of  that  government,  you  will  defeat  your  own  ends, 
by  discouraging  the  truly  qualified  and  respectable  inhabitants  from  voting  on  mu- 
nicijial  affairs,  and  will  i)r()vide  little  security  against  the  abuse  of  power.  With 
respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  I  believe  the 
l)revalent  opinion  in  the  country  to  be,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  qualification — 
an  opinion  vvhich  has  been  acted  upon  by  one  of  high  authority  on  this  subject 
(Lord  Brougham).  In  the  bill  which  he  introduced  for  the  government  of  certain 
towns,  at  j)resent  incorporate,  he  established  a  £10  qualification  for  the  electors, 
and  a  qualification  of  £1000,  of  real  and  personal  property,  for  each  member  of  the 
governmg  bod}',  ('onsidering  in  all  cases,  that,  by  this  bill,  the  mayor  is  to  be  a 
county  magistrate  vlrtute  officii,  to  take  liis  seat  as  a  magistrate  with  those  from 
whom  a  qualification  is  now  required,  there  ought  surely  to  be  some  test  of  his  re- 
spectability in  point  of  station  in  life  and  competency.  In  most  of  the  local  acts 
which  have  been  established  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  refer,  there  has  been  a  qualification  required  in  persons  who  are  to  be 
trusted  with  authority.  I  dare  say  the  noble  lord  has  looked  into  the  act  for  the 
government  of  Stroud,  the  town  he  represents.  I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  that  local  act ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  passed  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  town.  In 
that  act  a  high  qualification  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  have  to  per- 
form functions  analogous  to  those  which  are  intrusted  to  the  governing  body  of  a 
borough  uiuler  this  bill.  The  points  to  which  I  have  thus  referred  are  those,  I 
apprehend,  which  involve  the  chief  considerations  connected  with  this  measure  that 
are  of  a  political  character.  There  are  several  other  details  of  the  bill  which  are  of 
great  im|)ortance,  and  whicli  require  the  most  serious  consideration.  They  are  mat- 
ters in  which  all  persons  who  bear  me  have  a  common  interest,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  need  not  have,  necessarily,  on  account  of  different  party  connections,  dif- 
ferent views.  If  I  now  allude  to  them,  it  will  be  with  a  view  rather  to  promote  than 
to  defeat  the  professed  object  of  the  bill.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  the  discussion  of  them  for  tlie  committee ;  but  there  are  advantages  in  taking 
a  general  view  of  the  details  of  a  measure  of  this  nature— thus  permitting  the  mature 
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consideration  of  any  suggestions  that  may  be  offered.  One  of  the  points  to  which  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord,  is  the  great  power  which  is  given  to  the 
mayor  under  this  act.  The  mayor  is  to  be  the  returning-ollicer  of  the  borough;  that 
is,  he  is  to  be  an  officer  of  a  political  character,  having  political  functions  to  perform ; 
and  the  power  you  intrust  to  him,  of  singly  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  the  votes 
tendered  in  municipal  elections,  is  extremely  great.  He  is  to  receive  the  lists  of 
votes,  to  examine  that  list,  to  revise  h,  and  to  proclaim  the  result.  Here  is,  no  doubt, 
a  great  opportunity  of  abusing  power,  without  any  efficient  check  or  control  over  it. 
Then,  as  to  the  council,  the  more  precaution  you  take  in  defining  its  powers,  the  more 
you  can  separate  municipal  from  mere  political  olyects,  the  better.  So  far  am  I  from 
wishing  to  see  one  party  gain  any  undue  influence  bv  the  measure,  that  I  think  the  test 
of  its  perfection  will  be  the  separating  of  interests  which  are  political  from  those  which 
are  strictly  municipal ;  but  you  constitute  the  mayor  the  returning-officer,  and  give  him 
an  almost  irresponsible  power — you  give  him  the  power  to  hold  a  court  at  which  objec- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  the  votes — he  is  charged  with  determining  which  party  have 
the  majority;  you  ought  to  establish  such  a  check  upon  him  that  there  may  be  no 
abuse,  and  that  you  may  even  prevent  any  suspicion  from  attaching  itself  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality  of  the  chief  officer.  What  possible  objection  can  there  be 
to  provide  that  scrutineers  shall  be  appointed?  It  is  clear  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  check  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  decision  upon  matters  of  this  nature  ought  not 
to  rest  upon  the  simple  declaration  of  any  one  man,  who,  after  receiving  the  lists,  and 
examining  them,  and  declaring  the  result,  may,  if  he  so  think  fit,  afterwards  destroy 
them,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  detection,  in  cases  even  of  wilful  error.  The 
bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  application  of  any  surplus  there  may  be  of  corporate 
property.  Now,  there  are  many  boroughs  which  are  extremely  wealthy ;  and,  after 
providing  for  the  public  purposes  named  in  the  bill,  it  is  clear  that  there  may  be,  in 
some  instances,  a  considerable  surplus.  My  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
states,  that  in  that  town  there  is  one  of  £35,000.  The  bill  provides,  that  the  new  cor- 
porate body  shall  have  all  the  powers  which  the  existing  body  has;  and  as  those  powers 
over  the  property  of  the  corporation  are  ver}''  considerable,  there  ought  to  be  some 
provision  controlling  the  appropriation  of  any  surplus  that  may  remain  after  pro- 
viding for  the  special  objects  named  in  the  bill.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that  in  many 
boroughs  considerable  expense  is  about  to  be  incurred.  The  bill  provides,  that,  after 
the  termination  of  existing  interests,  there  shall  be  no  application  of  corporate  pro- 
perty to  individual  uses,  but  the  existing  individual  interests  are  to  be  protected;  and 
thus,  even  in  the  cases  wherein  there  are  no  corporate  estates,  some  time  will  elapse 
before  there  will  be  a  fund  sufficient  to  provide  for  municipal  purposes.  In  these 
cases,  the  new  governing  body  will  have  to  levy  a  new  rate,  and  that  rate  will  be  the 
only  source  from  which  the  municipal  charges  can  be  defrayed  in  the  case  of  those 
towns  which  are  now  incorporate.  This  rate — its  connection  with  the  poor-rate — 
the  mode  of  levying  it — the  appeal  against  it,  are  all  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the 
societies  to  which  this  bill  applies,  and  require  much  more  mature  consideration 
than  I  fear  they  are  likely  to  receive  at  this  period  of  the  session.  The  provision 
of  this  bill,  with  respect  to  county  rates,  are  very  important.  Many  districts  will 
be  hereafter  exempt  from  direct  contribution  to  the  county-rates.  In  all  those,  for 
instance,  which  are  to  have  a  separate  quarter-sessions,  the  county-rate  will 
have  to  be  levied  upon  a  new  princijde.  A  calculation  is  to  be  made  of  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecutions  arising  from  those  boroughs,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
is  to  certify  to  each  borough,  what  portion  of  the  county -rate  it  ought  to  pay,  and 
to  demand  payment  accordingly.  I  am  afraid  the  borough  will  not  consider  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  a  very  impartial  judge  upon  that  head.  Then  there  is 
another  enactment  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  equal  importance,  in  clause  97,  relat- 
ing to  the  more  general  expenses  of  the  county,  such  as  building  bridges  and  public 
buildings.  Here,  too,  the  treasurer  of  the  county  is  to  make  a  calculation  as  to  the 
portion  of  the  county-rate  which  should  fall  upon  the  district  included  within  a 
borough  ;  and  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  party  to 
appeal  to  the  privy  council,  who  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  as  to  them  shall 
seem  expedient,  and  such  order  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties.  Now,  I  am  afraid 
tlic  privy  council  will  not  be  well  qualified  to  decide  in  these  cases.  There  is  no 
apparent  principle  to  guide  tliem  in  their  determination.     In  the  case  of  the  expenses 
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of  prosecutions,  there  is  a  principle,  because  the  expenses  can  be  roj^ulated  and 
defined  ,•  but  in  the  cn^e  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  county,  the  deforce  of  benefit 
derived  by  a  particular  district  is  very  indefinite.  There  will  frequently  be  an  appeal 
to  the  privy  council  against  tiie  demand  of  the  county  treasurer,  which  appeal  will, 
I  fear,  be  attended  with  considerable  expense.  It  will,  therefore,  be  for  those  wlio 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  county-rates,  to  watch  this  part  of  the 
bill  with  great  attention.  In  the  case  of  some  boroughs,  the  new  corporate  district 
may  not  be  conterminous  with  the  parishes  of  wliich  it  is  partly  conipo-ed.  In 
these  cases,  how  will  the  county-rate  operate? — part  of  a  ])arish  will  be  within  the 
county,  and  |)art  within  the  borough.  Is  the  part  within  the  county  to  contribute  to 
the  county-rate  upon  tiie  old,  and  that  wiihin  the  borough  n])on  the  new  principle  ? 
These  are  minor  considerations,  as  affecting  the  i)rinci]jle  of  the  measure,  but  they 
are  important,  with  the  view  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  litigation  and  expense. 
I  come  now  to  a  more  important  point.  The  noble  lord  provides,  that  twenty  of 
the  larger  boroughs  are  to  be  divided  into  wards — these  wards  are  to  be  determined 
by  tlie  privy  council  upon  the  report  of  certain  commissioners.  Surely  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  have  some  control  over  this.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  (Stanley), 
that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage,  and  might  be  the  means  of  ensuring  a 
much  fairer  representation  of  property,  if  the  principle  of  division  into  wards  were 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  proposed  in  the  bill — and  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
power  of  moving  an  amendment  to  that  effect — but  I  take  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  : 
it  provides,  that  twenty  towns  shall  be  divided  into  wards,  and  that  the  privy 
council  shall  not  only  have  tlie  power  of  determining  how  many  wards  there  shall 
be,  but  also  the  number  of  representatives  each  ward  is  to  return.  Now,  that  I 
hold  to  be  a  power  too  important  to  be  exercised  by  any  authority  short  of  that  of 
Parliament.  In  a  town  like  Liverpool,  as  it  will  be  possible  for  the  i)rivy  council 
to  assign  twenty  representatives  to  one  ward,  and  two  to  another,  they  may  consti- 
tute the  council  either  a  democratic  or  aristocratic  body,  at  their  mere  will.  This 
is  a  power  the  Crown  ought  not  to  exercise  without  the  control  of  Parliament  ; 
it  is  a  power  which  was  denied  to  the  Crown  in  the  Reform  Bill,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  mere  territorial  boundaries  of  boroughs,  and  was  expressly,  after  discussion, 
reserved  to  Parliament.  This  bill  provides,  that  twenty  large  towns,  named  in  the  bill, 
may  be  divided  into  wards,  but  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  Crown  as  to  the 
period  at  which  its  discretionary  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  The  Crown  is  not 
bound  to  make  the  division  before  the  first  election  for  the  council;  and  if  it  do  not,  the 
elections  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  other  towns,  by  the  voters  indiscriminatelv. 
In  this  respect,  there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  in  the  bill.  It  should  be  reserved 
to  Parliament  to  determine  in  what  cases  the  division  into  wards  shall  take  place — 
what  shall  be  the  number  of  wards — what  the  number  of  councillors  to  be  allotted 
to  each  ward.  An  indefinite  power  is  given  to  the  council  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  new  borough-rate.  No  maxiinuia  is  established;  and  while  a  power  is  given 
to  the  council — or  rather,  an  obligation  is  imposed  to  separate  the  charge  of  watch- 
ing from  that  of  lighting,  nothing  is  defined  (even  in  cases  wherein  a  maximum  on 
the  whole  rate  now  exists)  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  separate  charges.  When 
these  points  shall  come  to  be  looked  at  practically  by  the  different  societies  to  which 
this  bill  applies,  they  will  be  found  to  atlect  their  interests  in  a  very  material  degree. 
The  bill,  in  fact,  attempts  to  include  iu  one  act  one  hundred  private  bills, — to  apply 
uniformly  the  same  provisions  to  towns  very  differently  circumstanced;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that,  unless  there  be  the  fiillest  opportunity  of  considering  very  maturely  the 
details  of  the  measure,  the  result  will  be  disappointment  and  failure.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  bill  in  individual  instances,  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  will  confer  no  benefit.  In  the  town  with  wliieh  I  am  connectt'd,  the  corporate  body 
is  a  self-elected  one;  but  that  body  has  elected  its  members  without  reference  to  any 
political  feeling  ;  it  has  selected  its  members  from  among  parties  opposed  to  each 
other  in  political  sentiment ;  the  people  are  content,  and  there  is  neither  abuse  nor 
any  allegation  of  it.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  should  see  the  apjilicalion  of  this 
bill  with  considerable  regret,  for  I  fear  it  would  have  a  tendenc}'  to  introduce  party 
feelings  in  the  constitution  of  the  corporation,  and  considerably  diminish  the  satis- 
faction which  is  now  felt.  Therefore  I  think  it  will  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for 
tlie  noble  lord,  whether,  in  all  cases  where  the  communities  at  large  are  satisfied 
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with  the  existing  corporations,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  let  them  remain  as  they 
are.  Sir,  I  have  now  given  my  opinions  upon  this  subject,  the  details  of  which  will, 
as  I  have  observed,  require  much  consideration  in  tlie  committee;  and  the  little 
disposition  which  has  been  shown  to  oppose  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  ought 
to  make  the  noble  lord  doubly  anxious  to  give  all  parties  concerned  the  opportunity 
of  considering  and  canvassing  a  measure  which  so  intimately  affects  their  interests, 
and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  societies  to  which  they  belong. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 
June  24,  1835. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Municipal  Corporations  (England)  Bill  having 
been  read, — 

Lord  Mahon  rose,  and  after  discussing  the  policy  pursued  by  government  with 
regard  to  Spain,  concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech,  by  moving  an  humble  address 
for  "  A  copy  of  the  Order  in  Council  exempting  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  may 
engage  in  the  service  of  Spain  from  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
and  copies  of  all  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  relative  to  the  subject." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  the  proposal 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston,)  that  if  any  observations  were  made  on  the  policy  of  the  act  to  which  his  noble 
friend  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  which  required  explanation,  he  should 
not  be  debarred  by  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  House  from  meeting 
those  observations.  He  was  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  the  noble  lord  for 
the  frank  and  cordial  testimony  which  he  had  borne  to  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
government  had  generally  carried  into  effect  the  obligations  contracted  under  the 
Quadruple  Treaty,  that  treaty  being  the  diplomatic  act  of  a  former  government.  It 
was  a  testimony  equally  honourable  to  the  noble  lord  himself,  and  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  borne,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  political  difference  of 
opinion  should  prevent  an  honourable  man  from  doing  justice  to  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  whom  he  felt  it  was  due.  And  on  the  other,  that  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
country  had  been  scrupulously  observed  by  those  who  might  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  pledging  it.  The  testimony  of  the  noble  lord  must  be  considered  conclusive 
on  the  subject,  because  the  noble  lord  had  access  to  all  the  official  documents,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  secret  correspondence  which  liad  passed  through  the  hands  of 
his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington;)  and  with  all  the  knowledge  derived  from 
such  sources,  the  noble  lord  had  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  if  even  the  parties  to 
it  had  been  called  on  to  execute  that  treatj^  they  could  not  have  done  so  in  a  more 
honourable  and  complete  manner  than  that  in  which  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
had  been  executed  by  his  noble  friend.  The  hon.  member  for  Westminster  seemed 
to  think  that  the  only  act  done  by  the  British  government  in  execution  of  that  treaty 
was  the  exportation  of  40,000  stand  of  arms.  He  apprehended,  that  whatever  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  treaty  was,  all  that  the  British  government  was  called 
upon  to  do  was  literally  and  honourably  to  fuUil  the  special  engagements  into  which 
it  had  entered.  The  obligations  of  the  British  government  under  that  treaty  were, 
as  he  understood  them,  to  afford  arms  to  Spain,  to  allow  the  opportunity  of  getting 
Spanish  vessels  repaired  in  our  harbours,  and  also  to  give  to  Spain,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  the  aid  of  a  naval  force.  He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  opposite  would 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  observation,  when  he  stated,  that  though  the  obligation  of 
supplying  a  naval  force  to  Spain  was  in  case  of  necessity  imposed  on  England,  yet 
fl'.e  law  of  nations  did  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
special  obligation.  Without  a  declaration  of  war,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be  fulfilled,  without  placing  the 
force  of  such  a  compact,  the  performance  of  which  was  guaranteed  on  the  existence 
of  certain  circimistances,  against  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law. 
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Let  them  take,  for  instance,  a  neutral  nation  requiring  arms.  Wliatcver  the  special 
obligation  imposed  on  this  country  might  be,  it  did  not  warrant  us  in  checking  tlie 
enterprise  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  preventing  that  neutral  state  from  receiving  a 
supply  of  arms.  But  we  had  no  right,  without  a  positive  declaration  of  war,  to  stop 
tlie  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  this  ditliculty  of  properly 
adhering  to  a  determination  to  give  just  ell'ect  to  the  terms  of  tlie  Quadruple  Treaty, 
a  ditliculty  which  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral, would  readily  admit  had  been  erpially  felt  by  the  goverumei.t  of  Lord  i\Iel- 
bourne,  and  that  by  wiiich  it  was  succeeded,  and  which  induced  the  latter  to  confine 
its  aid  to  a  limited  supply  of  arms,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  fulfil  tlie  obliga- 
tions under  which  this  country  was  ])laced,  but  on  account  of  those  obstacles  to 
Avhich  he  had  before  alluded,  and  which  were  found  by  all  administrations  to  be 
insupeiable.  The  Queen  of  Spain's  claims  on  the  cordial  assistance  of  lliis  country 
are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  ally.  She  had  been  rccogni.-ed,  no  matter  by 
what  government — for  he  considered  nothing  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  charac- 
ter and  interests  of  this  country,  as  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  one 
administration  should  not  be  disturbed  by  another  of  o))posite  political  principles ; 
and  upon  that  principle  he  should  have  considered  it  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  which  he  belonged,  to  attempt  to  evade  the  obligations  of  the 
Quadruple  Treaty  (however  they  might  have  dissented  from  the  policy  by  which  it 
had  been  originally  dictated),  or  to  refuse  to  carry  it  into  operation  in  a  fair, 
honourable,  and  equitable  manner.  But  still,  consistently  with  the  admission  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  was  equally  entitled  as  any  other  friendly  power  to  the  cordial 
assistance  and  good  wishes  of  this  country,  he  might  call  in  tjuestion  the  policy  of  a 
particular  act,  wliich  for  the  first  time  in  the  recent  history  of  this  country  admitted 
of  direct  military  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  that  the  permanent  interests  of  this  country  would  be  promoted  by 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  on  the  throne.  That  was  a  doctrine 
which  might,  he  thought,  be  carried  too  far.  What  limit  could  be  affixed  to  such  a 
principle  ?  What  nation  might  not  find  in  it  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  another  ?  Tiie  general  rule  on  which  England  had  hitherto  acted 
Avas  that  of  non-intervention.  The  only  exception  admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases 
where  the  necessity  was  urgent  and  immediate;  affecting,  either  on  account  of 
vicinage  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or  vital  interests  of  the  state,  and 
then  interference  was  admitted.  To  interfere  on  the  vague  ground  that  British 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  intervention — on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  for  our 
advantage  to  see  established  a  particular  form  of  government  in  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  Spain  was — is  to  destroy  altogether  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention, 
and  to  place  the  independence  of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  a  formidable 
neighbour.  It  miglit  be  said,  however,  that  he  was  not  warranted  in  apjdying  the 
terras  "  direct  military  interference,"  to  the  expedition  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  government.  How  did  it,  in  principle,  differ  from  such  an  interference  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act,  which  the  British  government  i-ermitted,  autho- 
rizing British  soldiers  and  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  jiowcr,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  organized  in  this  country,  was  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
tho  propriety  of  assisting  by  military  force  a  foreign  government  in  an  insurrection 
of  its  own  subjects.  When  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  under  consideration  in 
that  House,  the  particular  clause  which  emjwwered  the  king  in  council  to  suspend 
its  operation  was  objected  to  on  this  ground— that  if  there  were  no  Foreign  Enlistmci  t 
Act,  the  subjects  of  this  country  might  V(  luntcer  into  the  service  of  another,  and 
there  could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  them ;  but  that  if 
the  King  in  Council  were  permitted  to  issue  an  order  suspending  the  law  with 
reference,  to  every  beUigerent,  the  government  might  be  considered  as  sending 
a  force  under  its  own  immediate  control.  The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the  insur- 
rection in  Spain  was  confined  to  the  Biscayan  provinces.  The  noble  lord  had 
not,  he  thought,  escaped  from  the  dilemma  in  which  his  noble  friend  had  shown 
him  to  be  situated — namely,  that  if  the  Queen's  government  yvere  established 
in  the  general  affections  of  the  people— if  tliose  who,  it  was  said,  possessed  intel- 
ligence, opulence,  and  knowledge  of  iiolitical  rights,  and  who  were  m  favour  of 
.her  government,  preponderated  immensely  over  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection, 
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"why  did  they  not  put  it  down  without  calling  for  the  assistance  of  any  foreign 
power  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  happened  that  the  question  was  a  disputed 
one — that  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  nearly  equally  divided — and  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  suppressing  the  insurrection  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  had  support  nearly  as  powerful  as  its  possessor — we  had,  in  that  case,  em- 
barked in  a  contest,  the  issue  of  which  could  not  now  be  foreseen,  and  the  settlement 
of  -which  by  our  arms,  if  the  precedent  of  such  intervention  were  once  established, 
must  lead  to  eternal  turmoil  and  warfare.  To  succeed  by  our  arms,  too,  would  be 
a  perpetual  source  of  weakness  to  the  Queen's  government.  The  Queen  had  an 
army  of  54,000  men.  How  came  it,  again  he  asked,  that  with  this  preponderating 
force,  with  all  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  commercial  towns  ranged,  as  was 
said,  on  the  Queen's  side,  that  the  insurrection  was  not  yet  put  down  ?  And  where 
was  the  security  that  that  government,  which  could  not  suppress  an  insurrection 
without  foreign  aid,  woukl  maintain  itself  by  its  own  native  vigour?  The  noble 
lord,  however,  had  stated,  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  justified  the  expedition.  The 
spirit  of  the  treaty  never  contemplated,  in  his  opinion,  military  intervention  by  any 
of  the  parties  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  excluded  military  intervention.  But 
he  would  say  no  more  on  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  act,  and  would  only  further  make 
a  few  observations  with  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  Order  in  Council  on  the 
domestic  concerns  of  this  country.  He  held  that,  with  respect  to  them,  it  would  be 
a' most  dangerous  precedent.  First,  tliere  was  no  restriction,  as  far  as  it  appeared, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  enrolled.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord 
(the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department)  if  any  limits  had  been  assigned 
since  the  Order  in  Council  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  enrolled  ?  Had  he  made 
any  private  arrangements  on  the  subject?  Had  lie  been  authorized  to  do  so  ?  He 
did  not  take  the  particular  case,  he  was  arguing  on  the  principle;  and  he  asked  if 
there  was  any  thing  to  prevent  the  enrolment  of  5,000  men,  and  their  retention  in 
this  country  for  an  indefinite  period  previous  to  their  embarkation  ?  Thus  they  would 
be  British  subjects  in  the  service,  say,  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  bound  together  by 
new  associations,  and  at  least,  while  abroad,  acknowledging  immediate  allegiance 
to  another  sovereign.  He  wished  to  ask,  under  what  system  of  discijdine  they  were 
to  be?  He  perceived  the  force  was  styled,  the  British  Auxiliary  Force,  and  one  of 
tlie  regulations  stated,  that  the  men  during  their  stay  in  Spain  would  be  subject  to  the 
British  military  law.  He  could  not  exactly  understand  that.  The  regulation  assumed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  appl^'  the  inilitary  code  of  this  country  to  troops  in  Spain. 
He  asked  theAttorney-generalandthe  noble  lord  (Russell),  could  they  be  so  subjected 
to  it?  Would  any  voluntary  arrangement  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
be  binding?  He  apprehended  not.  Their  refusal  to  obey  would  be  sufficient.  Any 
punishment  inflicted  on  them  Avould  be  illegal.  Therefore  he  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  our  military  code  in  another  country.  Whatever  might  be  their 
numbers,  whether  5,000  or  10,000;  whatever  might  be  the  service  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  he  looked  upon  the  principle  of  permitting  the  enrolment  and  disci- 
pline of  troops  here  for  a  foreign  state,  as  pregnant  with  great  dangers.  These  men 
were  to  goto  Spain,  to  engage  in  warfare,  and  contract  its  habits.  The  House  had 
a  right  to  be  satisfied  touching  the  discipline  under  which  they  would  be  placed. 
They  had  a  right  to  know  whether  men  who  might  shortly  be  returned  to  their  native 
country,  were  under  the  same  control  with  the  private  soldier  here,  who  looked  to 
the  state  for  his  reward  on  the  termination  of  his  service.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
say,  botli  with  reference  to  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  he  doubted  the  policy 
of  the  present  proceeding.  He  viewed  the  principle,  the  precedent,  and  the  power 
of  perverting  it,  with  serious  alarm. 
The  motion  was  aprreed  to. 


LORD  IIEYTESBURY'S  APPOINTMENT. 
June  29,  1835. 
Mr.  Winthrop  Praed  moved  for  copies  of  any  communications  which  have  passed 
between  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  ludia,  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
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tors  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  on  tlie  sulject  of  the  revocation  of  the  appointment 
of  Lord  lleytesbury  as  Governurgeneral  of  India. 

Sir  llouKKT  ri;i:L  said,  that  he  observed  tlie  noble  lord  opposite  •watching  anxi- 
ously for  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  coniniittce  on  the  corporation  bill,  and 
therefore  he  would  detain  the  liouse  but  for  a  very  short  time  whilst  he  made  a  few 
observations   upon  the  question  before  the  llou^e,  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
compress  what  he  had  to  say  witiiin  the  smallest  possible  compa'^s.     lie  had  listened 
to  the  speecii  of  the  riglit  lion,  baronet,  tlie  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  with 
considerable  attention,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
tone  and  manner  of  that  speech  and  its  object.     For  the  tone  and  manner  of  his 
speech  he  gave  tiie  right  lion,  baronet  credit ;  the  fair  manner  in  which   he  stated 
the  case,  and  the  generosity  with  M'liich  he  bore  testimony  to   the  merit,  where  he 
could  do  so,  of  his  predecessor  in  olHce,  though  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  his 
abstinence  from  reflections  on  the  personal  character  of  Lord  lleyt'.sbury,  were  highly 
honourable  to  him.     The  right  lion,  baronet  relied  upon  one  single  point,  namely, 
that  he  had  not  confidence  in  Lord  lleytesbury,  on  account  mainly  of  their  difference 
of  opinion  on  political  topics.     The  right  hon.  baronet,  however,  had  not  convinced 
him  that  the  exercise  of  the  King's  prerogative,  which  he  had  advised,  was  justifi- 
able.   The  right  hon.  baronet  said,  that  he  had  not  confidence  in  Lord  lieytesbury, 
and  tliat,  therefore,  he  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment;  and  he  added,  that  he 
would  not  let  Lord  P211enborough  nominate  his  governor-general.    If  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  argument  were  well  founded,  it  went  to  this  length,  that  he  must  carry 
into  the  government  of  India  the  colours  and  shades  of  our  political  dill'erences;  and 
the  exam|)le  derived  from  the  fountain  head,  and  applied  to  the  chief  oflicer  of  the 
government,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  into  India,   for  the  first  time,  party  dissen- 
sions and  factious,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the  control  we  had  over  the  dominion  of 
those   vast  territories.      The  right  hon.   baronet    said,   that   if   Lord   lleytesbury 
had  proceeded  to  India  he  would  not  have  recalled  him.     Why  not  ?     If  a  want  of 
confidence  in  Lord  lleytesbury,  grounded  on  a  difTerence  of  political  opinion,  jus- 
tified the  revocatmn  of  the  noble  lord's  appointment,  would  it  not  also  justify  his 
removal  from  the  government  of  India,  supposing  he  had  assumed  it  ?     If  it  were 
necessary  that  the  Governor-general  of  India  should  be  a  person  in  w  bom  the  govern- 
ment placed  confidence — founded  on  an  identity  of  political  opinion  — then  he  con- 
tended that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  Governor-general  being  in  India,  or  having 
set  sail,  made  no  difference  whatever  as  to  the  application  of  the  principle.     If  the 
principle  was  to  be  laid  down  as  one  on  which  a  government  ought  to  act,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  ought  to  have  recalled  Sir  R.  Grant  and  Mr.  Macaulay.    He  was  just 
as  much  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  the  present  government 
would  have  been  for  the  conduct  of  Lord  lleytesbury.    The  only  difierence  between 
the  cases  of  a  Governor-general  recalled,  and  one  deprived  of  his  appointment  before 
setting  sail  was,  that  in  the  former  a  greater  amount  of  individual  hardship  would 
be  sustained.     The  right  hon.  baronet  said,  that  he  would  ally  himself  with  those 
with  whom  he  agreed  in   political  sentiment,  and  did   him  TSir  Robert  Peel)  the 
honour  to  appeal  to  his  authority  upon  that  point.     He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
baronet.     lie  recognised  the  principle  that  the  confidential  offices  in  this  country, 
connected  with  the  executive  government,  ought  to  be  filled  by  persons  whose  poli- 
tical sentiments  were  congenial  with  those  of  the  government.    He  did  not,  however, 
act  upon  the  principle  wliicli  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  applied  to  Lord  lleytesbury, 
for  he  retained  in  office  gentlemen  whom  his  predecessors  had  appointed  to  situations 
not  connected  with  the  executive  department  of  the  state.     The  principle  which  he 
recognised  did  not  apply  to  India — that  was  a  neutral  territory,  into  which  politics 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter.    Conceding  the  principle  with  respect  to  confiden- 
tial offices  in  this  country — agreeing  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  that  govern- 
ment deserved  no  respect  which  tried  to  conciliate  favour  by  retaining  in  office  persons 
in  whom  they  had  not  confidence,  he  was   prepared  to  contend  that  principle  was 
not  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration.     Neither  the  history  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  limited  the  j)rerogative  of  the  Crown,  nor  the  practice  under  the 
act,  nor  the  jjolicy  pursued  in  India,  nor  the  admissions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
himself,  justified  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  Lord  lley- 
tesbury.    The  confidence  which  the  government  ought  to  have  in  a  person  filling 
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the  office  of  Governor-general  should  be  founded,  not  on  identity  of  political  opinion, 
but  on  his  general  integrity,  which  would  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  instructions 
he  might  receive.  The  act  of  17S4  was  intendeii  solely  to  reserve  to  the  Crown  the 
power  of  removing  the  Governor-general  in  case  of  delinquency ;  not  to  ensure  the 
appointment  of  a  partisan.  WTiat  had  been  the  course  of  practice  under  the  act? 
The  right  bon.  baronet  had  quoted  only  one  case — namely,  that  of  Sir  George 
Barlowe,  in  which  the  power  of  removal  had  been  exercise*!  without  imputed  de- 
linquency; but  the  circumstances  of  that  ease  were  totally  different  from  those  of 
Lord  Heytesbury's.  The  examples  in  the  opposite  direction  were  numerous.  Lord 
Minto  was  appointed  by  the  Whig  government,  and  sailed  in  March.  Mr.  Percival 
came  into  power  in  April,  and  could,  by  sending  a  fast-sailing  vessel  after  his  lord- 
ship, have  recalled  him,  bat  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  case  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  still  stronger.  His  lordship  was  appointed  by  one  government,  and 
retained  in  his  appointment  under  two  successive  changes  of  administration,  and  did 
not  sail  untU  a  month  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  was  formed.  That 
case,  therefore,  supplied  a  second  instance  in  favour  of  his  argument;  for  there  the 
principle  for  which  he  contended  was  again  ratified  and  confirmed.  Provided  the 
government  have  confidence  in  the  general  integrity  and  experience  in  public  life 
of  the  individual  appointed,  they  do  not  contract  any  personal  responsibility  by 
continuing  him  in  office.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  consider  he  put  a 
conclusive  question,  when  he  asked,  ''  Would  I  have  appointed  Lord  Heytesbury?" 
Certainly,  he  must  presume,  not ;  but  then  he  miaht  put  another  question,  and  ask, 
'•  Would  he  have  appointed  Sir  Robert  Grant  or  ilr.  Maeaulay  r""  No.  If  he  had 
more  confidence,  then,  in  some  other  person,  why  should  be  not  have  recalled  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  and  sent  out  some  person  in  whom  he  had  confidence  ?  He  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  give  this  argument  a  valid 
answer  :  and  if  he  could  not.  had  he  not  a  right  to  assert  upon  the  authority  of  the 
case  of  Sir  George  Barlowe.  that  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment, 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  exercised  in  accordance  witli  precedent. 
He  would  say  one  word  upon  an  important  point — namely,  the  bearing  which  the 
jiroceeding  would  have  upon  Indian  aSkirs.  It  was  impossible  to  put  out  of  con- 
sideration the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  our  dominion  in  India  was 
exercised.  After  all,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  our  dominion  was  not  recom- 
mended to  the  natives  of  India  by  any  participation,  on  their  parts,  in  our  political 
feelings,  or  admiration  of  our  civil  institutions — it  rested  mainly  on  a  general  con- 
fidence in  our  justice,  and  a  conviction  of  our  power.  We  had  been  able  to  retain 
our  dominion  over  80,000,000  of  natives,  by  proving  to  th.em  that  there  existed 
a-nongst  the  foreigners  who  governed  them  a  complete  unity  of  purpose.  To  in- 
troduce party  divisions  among  the  foreigners  in  India,  to  prove  to  the  natives  that 
they  are  separated  by  the  same  animosities  which  separated  us  here,  would  do 
more  to  undermine  our  authority  in  India  than  any  thing  which  he  could  imagine. 
By  the  recent  measure  the  number  of  British  settlers  in  America  had  been  multi- 
plied;  and  although  the  government  of  that  country  might  have  acquired  some 
accession  of  physical  strength  by  that  means,  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  results  likely  to  ensue  from  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  of  party  dissension, 
and  that  general  misery  which  party  spirit  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  birth  to. 
He  complained  that  the  King's  government  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Heytesbury;  and  he  did  so,  because  ever  since  the  Kings  assent  was  re- 
quired for  the  confirmation  of  this  appointment,  the  government  of  the  countrj'  had 
always  acted  on  the  principle  to  which  he  had  alluded.  This  appointment,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  it  would  go  far  to  weaken  the  royal  authority  in  India,  if  an  appoint- 
ment which  had  been  formerly  made  by  the  Directors,  were  to  be  set  aside  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  executive  government.  The  'intention  of  the  legislature 
was,  tliat  the  King's  consent  having  been  given  to  the  appointment  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  means  should  be  reserved  of  removing  the  individual  for  any 
dereliction  of  duty ;  but  the  appointment  was  to  be  held  as  good,  until  valid  and 
sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary  should  be  shown.  The  course  of  proceeding  com- 
filuined  of  by  his  hon.  friend,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  the  English 
authority  in  India.     The  legislature  had  stripped  the  company  of  their  charter  as 
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mercliants  ; — ''but,"  it  is  .*ai(l,  "we  will  still  respect  them  as  a  political  body." 
Could  any  thing  be  better  calculated  to  sap  and  destroy  the  remains  of  the  com- 
pany's authority,  than  to  say  to  the  people  of  India,  "  Although  the  company  had 
appointed  a  (iovernorgeneral,  so  little  respect  have  we  for  the  company,  that  as 
soon  as  a  change  takes  place  in  the  government  at  home,  we  change  the  governor 
who  may  have  been  thus  appointed  by  the  company!''"  M  hy  was  the  East  India 
Company  reserved  in  their  present  form  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the  original 
legislation  of  the  old  Indian  government,  and  the  direct  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home?  He  apprehended  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  force  of  prescription 
operated;  that  it  was  felt  to  be  inexpedient  to  discontinue  that  power  of  adminis- 
tration which  the  compau}'  had  theretofore  exercised,  wisely  and  well.  This  was 
one  reason,  and,  if  it  was  a  good  one,  it  was  certainly  the  only  way  by  which  the 
respect  of  the  legislature  fur  the  company  could  be  shown.  xVuother  reason  was, 
that  the  legislature  was  afraid  to  intrust  the  executive  government  at  home  with 
the  vast  i)atronage  of  India,  and  it  desired  to  have  that  patronage  exercised  by  a 
body  independent  of  the  government.  Yet,  the  first  act  of  government  was  to  re- 
voke this  resolution,  and  take  awaj'  the  appointment  from  those  in  whom  the  legis- 
lature had  vested  it.  The  right  hun.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  said,  that  this  svas 
done  in  order  to  enable  ministers  to  send  out  a  friend  of  their  own  in  whom  they 
had  confidence. 

Mr.  C  Fergusson  said,  that  what  he  had  stated  was,  that  it  was  necessar}'  some 
person  should  be  appointed  in  wliom  the  government  had  confidence,  in  order  that 
he  might  carry  the  new  system  into  eti'ect. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  amounted  to  just  what  he  was  stating.  The  govern- 
ment argued  thus: — "Our  predecessors  appointed  a  person  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  and  we  Avill  appoint  one  in  whom  we  have  confidence."  He  had  already 
argued  the  principle,  and  therefore  he  would  only  say,  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
a  direct  supersession  of  the  ])o\ver  reserved  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  act  of 
parliament.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  the  cancelling  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Heytesbnry  would  tend  to  diminisii  the  respect  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
hitherto  been  held,  and  to  weaken  our  power  in  India  by  introducing  part}'  feelings, 
the  absence  of  which  hitherto  had  been  the  main  cause  of  our  strength.  He  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  failed  to  make  out  a  valid  defence  for  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  as  he  had  admitted  that  no  public  inconvenience 
would  arise  from  the  production  of  the  papers,  he  would  probably  not  oppose  the 
motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  254  to  179; 
majority  against  the  motion,  75. 
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Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  this  Bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  there  was  an  impression  entertained,  either  real 
or  feigned — not  so  much,  he  believed,  in  that  House  as  out  of  it — that  there  existed 
on  the  part  of  himself,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  a  desire  to  throw  some  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  the  noble  lord's  proceedings,  with  reference  to  the  bill  which 
the  House  was  now  about  to  consider.  He  begged  to  say,  for  himself,  that  he  did 
not  entertain  any  such  feeling;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  most  anxious  to  give 
every  aid  in  his  power  to  the  noble  lord,  on  every  occasion.  He  wished,  indeed, 
that  some  arrangement  could  be  adojited,  by  which  a  steady  perseverance  with  the 
bill  might  be  insured.  The  plan  of  devoting  an  hour  and  a  half  one  night,  and  two 
hours  another  night,  was  not  one  which  admitted  of  their  ])aying  i)ropcr  attention 
to  the  measure;  and  it  insured  the  certain  result  of  a  succession  of  amendments 
being  brought  forward  on  the  report,  A\hich  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mittee. He  knew  well  the  inconvenience  attending  upon  morning  sittings,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  committees  which  were  then  engaged,  and  he  did  not,  therefore, 
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propose  tbem;  but  if  any  arrangement  could  be  made  for  going  into  committee  on 
this  bill  regularly,  on  certain  days,  and  at  certain  hours,  so  tar  from  having  any  ob- 
jection to  it,  he  should  be  happy  to  see  it  adopted,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  all  with  wliom  he  acted. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  clause  20,  being  read — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  propose  an  amendment  which  related  to  the  qualification 
of  those  who  were  to  be  elected  members  of  the  town  council;  and,  to  simplify  his 
statement  on  the  subject,  he  would  divide  it  into  two  heads— first,  as  to  whether 
there  ought  to  be  a  qualification  or  not  for  the  members  of  the  town  council;  and 
next,  if  tliere  should  be,  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  qualification.  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  various  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  persons  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  qualification  whatever,  but  that  the  electors  should  be  at  liberty 
to  elect  whom  they  pleased,  without  any  reference  to  property;  while  others  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  qualification  as  to  property  was  indispensable.  He  would 
not  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  either  of  those  opinions  ;  for  he  had  always  found  that, 
where  disputed  points  of  this  kind  were  discussed,  which  turned  more  on  theoretical 
principles  than  on  facts,  the  discussion  generally  ended  by  leaving  each  party  in  the 
same  opinion  which  he  entertained  when  it  began.  He  would,  therefore,  confine 
his  remarks  to  what  had  been  the  usual  practice  in  local  enactments  for  many  of 
our  towns.  He  was  quite  aware  that,  according  to  ancient  practice,  no  pecuniary 
qualifications  were  required  for  members  of  corporations  ;  but  the  usual  words  of  the 
charters  were,  that  they  should  elect  "  fit,  discreet,  and  respectable"  persons  to  fill 
the  corporate  offices.  No  peculiar  qualification  was  named  beyond  those  general 
terms  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  charters  was,  that  persons  fit  for  their  respective  offices 
should  be  appointed,  and  he  apprehended  that,  even  in  those  self-elected  corporations, 
whatever  might  be  their  defects  in  other  respects,  care  was  taken  to  elect  persons  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  JNIany  towns  were  regulated  in  their  local  arrangements 
of  police,  watching,  lighting,  and  so  on,  by  acts  of  parliament,  obtained  generally 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  or  with  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  rate- 
paying  inhabitants;  in  some  of  these  the  officers  of  the  corporations  were  included 
as  guardians  or  trustees;  in  others  they  were  not.  These  acts,  he  repeated,  were  in 
general  sought  for  with  the  good-will  of  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  and  w'ere 
discussed  before  committees  of  that  and  the  other  House ;  but  in  almost  every  case 
it  was  found  that  a  small  body  was  appointed  for  controlling  the  watching,  lighting, 
or  other  local  arrangements.  Sometimes  this  body  was  elected  by  the  rate -payers 
generally,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  possessed  certain  defined  qualifications,  but, 
in  all  cases,  there  was  a  fixed  qualification  named  for  those  who  were  to  be  members 
of  the  governing  body.  In  ^Manchester,  it  was  necessary  that  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  should  each  be  the  occupier  of  a  house  rated  at  ^28  a-year,  or  the 
owner  of  a  tenement  of  the  value  of  £150.  In  the  same  town  the  electors  of  the 
governing  body  were  required,  as  a  qualification,  to  occupy  a  house  rated  at  £16  a- 
year,  or,  if  a  publican,  he  must  be  rated  at  i>32  a-year.  In  Salford,  a  similar  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  and  he  recollected  well  the  hun.  member  for  Salford  calling  their 
attention  to  the  course  of  modern  improvements  in  that  town,  and  to  the  excellent 
system  of  local  government;  and  yet,  in  Salford,  a  qualification  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  each  member  of  the  governing  body.  The  act  which  required  the  quali- 
fication was  passed  for  the  good  of  the  whole  town,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  hon. 
member  himself,  than  whom  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  management 
of  the  local  interests,  the  act  had  effected  its  object,  and  given  rise  to  not  the  slightest 
dissatisfaction.  All  these  regulations,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  were  found  in  recent 
local  acts,  which  were  called  for  by  the  general  voice,  and  which  gave  general  satis- 
faction. In  Rirmingham,  the  qualification  for  the  members  of  the  governing  body 
was,  being  rated  at  £15  a-ycar;  or  being  possessed  of  £1,000  in  real  or  personal 
property.  In  Shetficld,  the  qualification  was  being  rated  at  £20,  or  possessing  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  £1,000.  In  Sunderland,  it  was  being  rated  at  £20  a-year,  or 
having  £30  yearly  income.  In  Devonport,  it  was  being  rated  at  £20.  In  Wolver- 
hampton, it  was  being  rateil  at  £20  a-year,  or  possessing  £1,000  personal  property. 
Ill  Bilston,  the  qualification  was  £40  a-year  in  land,  or  being  the  son  of  a  man  worth 
£100  a-ycar,  or  possessing  £1000  in  personal  property.     In  Bolton,  it  was  £100  in 
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real  or  personal  jjroperty.  In  Rriglitun,  it  was  £'100  a-ycar  in  liouse  or  land,  and 
in  Oldham,  £100  in  land.  In  Stoko-npon-Tront,  the  (piulification  lor  the  governing' 
body  was  £100  in  land,  lie  was  taking,  as  illustrations  of  his  arguments,  those  towns 
which  were  most  popular,  or  which  were  considered  to  represent  popular  opinion. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  that,  in  Manchester  and  JSalibrd,  some  individuals  were  com- 
missioners under  local  acts  for  watching,  lighting,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  their  property, 
without  being  elected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  spoke  only  of  those  who  were  rerpiired  to  be  elected. 
In  Stroud  the  qualilication  of  a  commissioner,  under  the  local  act,  was  £100  a-year 
in  land,  or  being  the  son  of  a  person  having  £1.70  a-ycar,  or  having  £3,000  in  real 
or  personal  property.     He  would  not  say,  that  this  was  the  lowest  scale  to  which  a 
(lualification  should  be  reduced,  but  he  had  oh.^erved,  that  in  places  where  the  qiiali- 
tication  was  higliest,  there  jiopular  oj)iui()n  prevailed  most,  and,  as  an  instance,  he 
might  mention  the  borough  of  Stroud,  which  had  returned  the  noble  lord  as  its 
representative.     lie  had  mentioned  these  cases  to  show  that,  where  powers  were 
given,  such  as  those  of  commi>^ioners  for  watching,  paving,  and  lighting,  care  was 
taken,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  patties  exercising  those  powers  should  have 
a  certain  qualilication  as  to  property.     In  asking  the  committee  to  adhere  to  this 
course,  he  sought  to  introduce  no  new  principle.     They  were  going  to  make  a  new 
governing  body  in  corporations,  and  all  he  asked  was,  that  they  should  not  do  away 
with  the  qualification  wiiich  was  usually  required  of  every  member  of  such  body. 
Hut  they  were  going  to  do  more  than  confer  the  mere  patronage  of  watching,  and 
jiaving,  and  lighting.     Some  of  the  corj)orations  under  this  bill,  would  have  con- 
siderable patronage  in  other  respects.     The  town  council  were  to  be,  in  some  cases, 
commissioners  of  charities,  and  these  were  reasons  why  they  should  have  some  quali- 
fication as  to  property.     The  bill  would  give  greater  powers  to  magistrates  in  some 
corporations,  and,  he  would  ask,  «  as  it  right  that  they  should  have  less  qualifications 
than  were  now  given  to  those  who  had  much  smaller  jjowers  to  exercise?     Another 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  a  qualification  was,  that  a  party  was  liable  to  a  fine  for 
refusing  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  governing  body.     A   blank  was  at  present  left 
in  the  bill  for  the  amount  of  the  fine,  so  that  he  could  not  say  what  its  amount  was 
intended  to  be;  but  if  a  man  wei-e  to  be  fined  for  refusing  to  accept  an  office,  he 
ought  to  be  selected  from  that  class  which  could  j)ay  the  fine,  otherwise  it  would 
>e  gross  injustice.     But  what  fine  could  be  imposed  on  a  man  who  derived  no  quali- 
fication from  jiroperty?     He  would  not  say,  tliat  the  possession  of  property  neces- 
sarily implied  respectability,  but  it  was,  at  least,  some  guarantee,  in  the  party  ap- 
pointed to  office,  for  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.     It  was  required  of 
a  magistrate  that  he  should  have  at  least  £100  a-year  in  the  county  in  which  he 
exercised  his  functions,  but  the  INIayor  of  any  of  the  corporations  under  this  bill, 
would  be  a  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  situated.     Would  it  not,  in  that 
case,  be  necessary  that  he  slnrnkl  have  some  (jualification?     Was  it  not  consistent 
with  the  principle  laid  down  on  the  opposite  side,  that  there  should  be  no  qualifica- 
tion for  the  mayor  of  a  borough,  who,  being  the  returning-officer  for  that  borough, 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £o00  for  any  neglect  of  his  dnt}^  as  such  returning  otticer. 
Surely,  it  was  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  who  might  be,  so  fined  for  neglect  of  dutv, 
might  have  no  qualification  as  to  property.      l,,et  him  add,  that  a  man  was  by  this 
bill  disqualified  by  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  yet  both  nn'glit  be  consistent  with  strict 
integrity;  but  if  property  was  not  to  be  a  qualification,  why  should  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  disqualify  Y     When  he  spoke  of  pro])erty  as  a  qualification,  he  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  jjroper  to  attach  a  very  high  qualification  to  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  In  this  respect,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  distinction  between  towns. 
The  bill  related  to  towns,  some  of  which  were  extensive  and  prosperous,  and  others 
were  small  and  comparatively  poor.     Now  it  w^ould  not  be  fair  to  have  the  same  test  of 
qualification  in  these  two  classes  of  towns.     He  had  looked  to  the  cases  of  most  of 
the  towns,  and  he  had  adopted  a  lower  qualification  than  that  which  was  usually 
adopted;  ami  in  making  it,  he  had  distinguished  between  the  t«o  classes  of  towns 
recog-nised  by  the  bill — he  meant  those  which  were  divided  into  wards,  and  those 
which  were  not  so  divided ;  and,  as  he  had  mentioned  wards,   he  hoi)ed  that  the 
principle  of  dividing  towns  into  wards  would  be  more  general  than  it  was  at  present 
in  this  bill.     He  thought  that  that  principle  ought  to  be  extended  much  beyond 
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what  it  was  at  present.  He  trusted  also  that  the  committee  would  go  with  Lira  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  right  not  to  adopt  a  single  qualification  for  all  towns,  but 
they  would  consent  to  distinguish  between  the  greater  and  the  smaller  towns.  In 
the  Birmingham  bill,  the  qualification  for  the  governing  body  was  £1,000  real  or 
personal  property.  He  thought  he  could  suggest  a  better  mode  of  fixing  the  qualifi- 
cation. It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  better  to  make  it  consist  of  joint  qualifications; 
for  many  tradesmen  might  find  it  difficult  to  swear  that  they  had  realized  £1,000. 
He  would  therefore  propose,  that  in  towns  which  were  divided  into  wards,  the 
qualification  for  the  members  of  the  governing  body  should  be,  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  estate,  real  or  personal,  of  the  clear  value  of  £1,000,  or  that  they  should 
be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  on  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £40  a  year.  In  towns 
not'divided  into  wards,  the  qualification  should  be,  that  the  town-councillor  sliould 
be  possessed  of  at  least£.500  in  real  or  personal  estate,  or  be  rated  to  the  poor-rate 
on  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £20  a-year.  Those  who  thought  with  him  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  qualification,  might  differ  as  to  the  amount  which  he  had  mentioned,  but  he 
could  not  think  that  he  had  stated  it  too  low.  There  were  various  tests  in  several 
local  acts,  and  he  had  taken  the  lowest.  What  he  had  stated  was  lower  on  the 
average  than  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  local  acts  had  been  passed.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  that  after  the  word 
"council"  in  the  clause,  the  following  words  should  be  added: — "Provided  such 
members  of  council  who  shall  be  elected  in  boroughs  divided  into  wards  shall,  at  the 
time  of  their  election,  be  seised  or  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property  of  the  clear 
value  of  £1,000,  or  that  they  shall  be  rated  on  a  rental  of  not  less  than  £40  a-year; 
and  also  provided  that  all  such  members  elected  in  towns  not  divided  into  wards 
shall,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  be  seised  or  possessed  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, of  the  clear  value  of  £500,  or  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  on  a  rental  of 
not  less  than  £20  a-year." 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had  reproached — no,  he  would  not  say 
reproached — but  animadverted  upon  him  for  not  having  rested  his  case  on  some 
general  train  of  reasoning;  but  had  he  not  adduced  a  stream  of  concurring  evidence 
to  show,  that  what  he  proposed  would  most  conduce  to  the  good  government  of  the 
places  to  which  this  bill  was  intended  to  apply  ?  He  had  thought  it  better  to  refrain 
from  adducing  any  authority  except  such  as  was  founded  upon  general  reasoning; 
but  if  the  House  wished  for  other  precedents,  then  he  would  refer  them  to  one  of 
great  authority — he  would  refer  them  to  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  noble  lord  himself 
— and  when  he  heard  the  noble  lord  pronouncing  censure  upon  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  electoral  body — when  he  heard  him  talk 
about  good  government  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  because,  forsooth,  the 
electoral  body  would  only  choose  those  in  whom  they  could  confide,  he  stared  at  the 
restrictions  which  he  found  on  looking  into  the  act  which  the  noble  lord  had  sup- 
ported through  that  House,  "  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  aflPairs  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles's^in-the-Fields,  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury."  Here  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  noble  lord  to  act  upon  his  own  principle  ;  but  had  he  done 
so  ?  '^I'he  noble  lord  had  now  disclaimed  all  restrictions  as  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for,  on  the  ground  that  the  governing  body  would  be  always  controlled  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  electoral  body ;  but  was  this  the  principle  upon  which  the  noble  lord's 
own  act  was  founded  ?  The  House  would  see.  The  act  to  which  he  referred,  pro- 
vided that  one-half  of  those  who  should  be  eligible  to  vote  for  the  election  of  vestry- 
men, churchwardens,  and  other  parochial  officers  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields,  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  or  wiio,  in  execution  of  that  act,  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  elected  under  it,  should  be  resident  householders  in  the  parish,  and 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  an  anniud  assessment  of  the  value  of  not  less  than — 
what  did  the  House  think?  wiiy,  than  £75  per  annum.  The  noble  lord  attached 
another  qualification  to  the  other  half;  but  although  four  divisions  took  jdace  re- 
specting the  qualification  of  the  electoral  body,  not  one  division  occurred  with  re- 
ference to  the  governing  body.  By  the  same  act  no  rate-payer  was  entitled  to  vote 
unless  rated  to  the  amount  of  £30  a-year.  An  hon.  gentleman  proposed  that  the 
rating  of  voters  should  be  £15,  but  the  noble  lord  opposed  and  divided  against  the 
proposition,  which  was  lost.     The  noble  lord  said  on  that  occasion,  that  though  he 
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thought  <£30  too  liiy^h  a  qualiiication,  lie  considered  £15  too  low.  Not  a  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  tlie  jjropriety  of  the  qiialitieution  of  the  governing  body,  hut  there 
■were  four  divisions  on  tlie  sulyect  of  tiie  elective  body.  'I'lius  it  ajjpeared,  tliat  when 
this  act  was  passed,  tlie  noble  lord,  who  now  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  elective  body,  had  great  doubts  as  to  tiie  electors  choosing  the 
persons  best  cpialified  for  the  due  administration  of  their  ati'airs. 

The  Connuittee  divided  on  tlie  amendment ;  Ayes,  204;  Noes,  2G7  ;  majority  63, 
Several  other  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
July  1,  1835. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  Church  of  .Scotland, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  INIajesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission  to  incpiire  into  tlie  o])portunities  of 
religious  worship,  and  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  pastoral  superintend- 
ence afforded  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  how  far  these  are  of  avail  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working  classes;  and  with  this 
view,  to  obtain  information  respecting  their  stated  attendance  at  places  of  worship, 
and  their  actual  connection  with  any  religious  denomination  ;  to  incpure  what  funds 
are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  Established  Clmrch  of 
Scotland  ;  and  to  report  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  such  remedies  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  existing  evils  as  parliament  may  think  fit." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  If  the  motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend  had  been  brouglit  before 
the  House  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  considering  his  high  authority,  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  expressing  my  preference  of  it  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  moved.  But  I  cannot  omit  trom  my  consideration  the  time  in  which 
we  have  to  decide  upon  it.  On  the  1st  of  July  it  is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  go 
into  an  inquiry,  and  at  this  late  period  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  which  will  lead  to  a  vote  of  the  public  monej\  Two  months  ago  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  the  original  motion,  but  at  this  advanced  period  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  inquiry  by  commission  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose.  I  am  afraid  that  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  would  lead  to  a  double  inquiry,  that,  at  the  termination  of  their  labours, 
the  committee  would  find  it  expedient  to  recommend  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
should  be  instituted.  In  short,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  corpo- 
ration committee.  After  spending  much  time  in  fruitless  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee would  find  themselves  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion — a  com- 
mittee of  local  investigation  would,  from  its  expense,  be  out  of  the  question — and 
the  only  course  left  would  be  to  appoint  that  commission  of  inquiry,  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  ultimately  recommended,  had  better  be  appointed  at  once.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  throw  the  present  time  out  of  consideration,  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer 
the  full  investigation  of  tlie  matter  by  a  commission  to  its  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  slight  difference  in  opinion — slight  in  terms,  liut  important  in 
principle — between  the  noble  lord  and  myself.  Last  night  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
ferring to  that  passage  in  the  address  which  was  carried  neminc  contradiccnte.  His 
Majesty,  in  his  address  to  the  two  Houses,  called  their  attention  to  the  two  Church 
Establishments  in  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  and  Scotland; 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  already  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  condition  of  tlie  Elstablished  Church  in  this  country.  In  the 
answer  which  the  House  returned  to  that  portion  of  the  speech,  we  expressed  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  his  Majesty  for  intbrming  us  that  the  sjiecial  object  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  was,  to  extend  more  widely  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  confirm  its 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  We  then  assured  his  Majesty  that  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  means  of 
religious  worship  which  were  atiorded  to  the  poorer  classes  in  that  part  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  All  that  I  propose  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  confirm  and 
realize  the  assurance  which  they  gave  at  a  time  not  remarkable  for  the  good  agree- 
ment of  the  members,  but  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  when  other  parts 
of  that  address  were  amended,  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the 
then  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  assured  the  Crown 
that  they  would  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  Church  ?".stablish- 
ment.  Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  though  I  ara  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  yet  I  look  at  it  as  an  Establishment  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  I  look 
at  that  of  which  I  am  a  member.  There  is,  I  apprehend,  no  one  point  which  we  are 
bound  to  uphold  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  country,  that  we 
are  not  equally  bound  to  uphold  in  tlie  case  of  the  Church  Establishment  of  Scotland. 
This  opinion  I  give  not  on  dry  and  technical  grounds — but  I  do  state  that  the  obli- 
gation which  I  feel  as  a  subject  of  the  King,  is  confirmed  by  my  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  that  church,  arising  from  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  witnessing  the 
virtues  and  services  of  her  ministers,  and  their  etfect  in  improving  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people.  Ail  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  should  place  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  our  inquiries  into  its  condition,  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we 
have  placed  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  we  should  recognise  its  claims  as  an 
Establishment  precisely  to  the  same  extent.  To  recognise  the  equal  claims  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has,  will,  I  apprehend,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  all  those  who  regard  it  in  the  light  in  which  I  regard  it.  The  noble 
lord  opposite  has  moved,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  his  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  opportunities  of  religious  worship,  and  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and 
pastoral  superintendence  afforded  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  &c.  All  that  I  propose 
is,  to  insert  after  "pastoral  superintendence,"  the  words,  "by  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
If  I  am  asked,  Whether  I  would  exclude  other  inquiries,  I  must  say,  Most  certainly 
not.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  the  object  of  the  commission  could  be  completed 
if  we  excluded  other  inquiries — as,  for  instance,  into  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  their  actual  attendance  at  divine  worship,  and  their  con- 
nection with  any  religious  sect.  After  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  religious  worship  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  England,  and  after  the  assurance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  investigated,  I  do  contend,  however 
imimportant  the  point  may  be  as  to  the  inquiry,  though  it  certainly  is  not  in  prin- 
ciple, that  we  should  put  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  Church  of  England,  to  which  it  has  just  claims  according  to  law,  and  according 
to  the  constitution.  And  this  we  may  do  without  at  all  prejudicing  the  inquiry  into 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  afforded  by  other  religious  denominations.  This, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  delicate  point,  and  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  consult,  not  the 
possibility  of  objection,  but  the  importance  of  my  suggestion,  and  accordingly  will 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  words  recognising  the  principle  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  equal  to  the  Establishment  in  England.  That  is  the  whole 
of  my  suggestion.  But  the  discussion  of  the  main  question  I  shall  not  enter  upon, 
as  I  wish  no  hostility  to  be  provoked  between  the  Established  Church  and  those  who 
have  seceded  from  it.  What  I  feel  is  this,  that  there  is  between  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Established  Church  an  enormous  neutral  ground  of  infidelity,  which,  by  an  union 
of  exertion  and  perseverance,  it  is  possible  to  reclaim.  Of  the  Dissenters  I  should 
be  far  from  speaking  with  disrespect.  Their  voluntary  exertions  in  support  of  re- 
ligion I  honour;  and  therefore,  while  I  support  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  and  the  extension  of  its  means  of  affording  religious  instruction,  1 
should  never  grudge  the  applause  to  which  the  labours  of  those  who  have  seceded 
from  it  are  entitled.  The  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters  are,  I  say,  equally 
interested  in  reclaiming  from  infidelity  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  their  God — and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  Scotland.  The  only  remaining 
point  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is  the  expediency  of  his  Majesty's  government  consi- 
dering the  policy  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  law  rather  than  devolving  that 
duty  upon  a  commission.  Shall  we  authorize  the  commission  to  inquire  what  funds 
are,  or  may  be,  available  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
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whether  any  fundi?  are  available  without  an  alteration  of  the  law,  or  shall  we  not 
rather  reserve  to  ourselves  that  queslion  ?  To  the  commissioners  ascertaining  any 
important  fact  I  have  no  objection;  but  certainly  I  think  that  the  [lolicy  of  altering 
the  law  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  his  Majesty's  government  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  transferring  tlie  power  of  considering  such  a 
point  to  the  conimission,  and  withdrawing  from  the  government  its  proper  responsi- 
l)ility.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  this  vague  and  indefinite  direction?  May  you 
not  cause  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  religious  inquiries  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions which,  however  groundless,  are  not  the  less  forcible  with  those  who  have 
not  immediate  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  Besides,  I  woidd  suggest; 
that  those  who  are  well  qualified  for  making  religious  in(]uiries,  are  not  always 
equally  qualified  for  carrying  on  political  investigations.  I  trust  that  the  noble  lord 
will  agree  to  my  suggestion,  and,  if  so,  I  hope  tiiat  the  discussion  will  be  left  in 
that  state  whicii  is  least  likely  to  induce  any  irritated  feeling  or  promote  any  asperity, 
which  in  a  question  involving  religious  interests  it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  original  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  Address  moved 
by  Lord  John  carried. 
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Jui.Y  2,  1835. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  this  bill, — 

On  Clause  42  being  proposed,  relating  to  Town  Clerks  and  other  Officers  of  the 
borough,  Lord  Stanley  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  Town  Clerks 
hereafter  to  be  appointed,  should  have  a  tenure  of  office  during  good  behaviour. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  did  not  consider  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  (Ilowick,)  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  perfectly  conclusive  in  favour  of  retaining  the  clause  as 
it  stood.  The  noble  lord,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  stated  that  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  town  clerk  would,  under  the  proposed  bill,  be  sure  to  be  continued  in 
office,  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Was  there,  then,  to  be  such  a  want 
of  fixedness  of  purpose  among  the  new  bodies — were  they  to  be  so  completely 
subject  to  unjust  influence,  as  that  an  officer  appointed  under  them  had  no  other 
security  for  the  tenure  of  his  office  than  their  inability  to  go  on  without  him.  The 
noble  lord  had  argued  almost  entirely  for  the  vices  of  the  present  system.  Every 
deduction  which  could  be  derived  from  the  working  of  the  existing  corporate  bodies, 
the  noble  lord  enlisted  into  his  service.  Now,  he  thought  these  bodies  would  be 
subjected  so  completely  to  the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  and  that  the  duties  of 
their  officers,  and  amongst  others,  their  town  clerk,  would  be  so  clearly  defined,  as 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  they  sliould  do  wrong,  and  consequently  be  sub- 
jected to  the  loss  of  office,  except  by  wilful  and  gross  misconduct.  The  noble  lord 
ai)peared  to  be  labouring  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure, or  he  took  a  very  despairing  view  of  it,  and  seemed  to  entertain  much  less 
confidence  in  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  a  canvass  was  already  going  forward  for  the  office  of  town 
clerk.  Certainly  these  canvassers  must  be  gifted  with  the  keenest  scent  of  office  of 
any  men  who  ever  existed  ;  for,  be  it  recollected,  it  was  the  council  who  had  the  power 
of  nominating  to  the  office  of  town  clerk,  and  the  solicitation  must  be  directed  to  a 
council  not  yet  in  existence,  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  burgesses  not  yet  made. 
The  reasons  which  induced  the  House  to  give  the  coroner  his  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behaviour,  applied  to  the  town  clerk,  for  the  duties  of  both  were  analogous. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  all  legal  app()intments  should  be  permanent,  and  he  regret- 
ted that  it  was  not  customary'  to  continue  in  office  the  Attorney-general  on  a  change 
of  administration.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  who,  from  long  experience,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  was  active  in  the  performance  of  them. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  Attorney- general  should  be  a  political  officer  more 
than  a  judge. 

The  Attorney-general :  Nothing  should  induce  me  to  hold  office  under  men  from 
whom  I  differ  in  politics. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed.  He  was  only  speaking  of  an  attorney- general  in  tiie 
abstract,  he  was  making  no  particular  allusion  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
Crambo  had  found  it  impossible  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor  without 
imagining  some  particular  individual  clothed  in  the  robes  of  office — gold  chain, 
furred  gown,  and  the  other  exterior  manifestations  of  the  civic  dignity.  But  he 
merely  spoke  of  an  attorney-general  in  the  abstract,  and  regretted  that  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  sitting  opposite  to  him  had,  by  his  impatient  political  virtue, 
tended  to  disturb  his  abstract  idea  of  an  attorney-general.  He  had,  however,  known 
instances  in  which  attorneys-general  had  remained  in  office  when  a  change  in  the 
administration  had  taken  place.  [The  Attorney-general :  I  would  not  do  so.] 
The  chivalrous  declaration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  favourable  to  his 
view  ;  for  it  went  to  prove  that,  if  the  office  of  town-clerk  were  made  a  political  one, 
he  would  be  deprived  of  his  office  every  time  a  change  took  place  in  the  dominant 
party  in  the  council.  Would  not  this  be  the  language  held  in  the  different  boroughs 
by  those  from  whom  the  town-clerk  might  differ  in  politics  : — "  True,  he  discharges 
his  duties  exceedingly  well;  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him  on  that  head;  but 
then  there  are  dozens  of  our  own  active  partisans  here,  of  known  adherence  to  our 
political  opinions,  and  one  of  whom,  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  appoint  to  his 
office."  Such  was  the  principle  which  had  been  declared  by  the  hon.  member  fur 
Nottingham,  when  he  stated  that  he  could  not  permit  Lord  Ellenborough's  nominee 
to  remain  in  office,  and  recommended  his  Majesty  to  remove  Lord  Heytesbury,  and 
was  such  a  principle  to  be  acted  on  in  every  borough  in  the  kingdom  ?  Then  again, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  not  only  will  political 
opinions  influence  the  elections  of  legal  officers,  but  if  the  town-clerk,  for  example, 
entertained  certain  views  in  politics  whicii  differed,  or  which  he  thought  differed, 
from  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  council,  he  would  be  bound,  according  to 
the  praiseworthy  declaration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  immediately  on 
ascertaining  the  fact,  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  only  put  this  case  hypotheti- 
cally ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  town-clerk,  when  once  appointed,  might  rely  on  his 
personal  integrity  and  character  as  a  security  for  the  permanent  tenure  of  his  office, 
and  might  feel  convinced,  that  when  he  lost  that  security  he  could  no  longer  retain 
office  against  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  certainly  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  great  importance,  that  as  the  council  was  a  fluctuating  body,  and 
as  two-thirds  of  them  retired  annually,  that  such  an  officer  as  the  town-clerk  should 
hold  office  during  the  continuance  of  his  good  conduct,  and  that  the  services  of  an 
officer  of  the  council  should  be  thus  secured;  a  man  who  eould  answer  those  inquiries 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  made  by  a  new  council,  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  points  of  law  referring  to  them  as  a  body,  who  was  in  possession  of  all  their 
records,  and  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  borough. 
He  thought  that,  on  the  principle  that  the  Speaker  of  that  House  was  appointed 
during  the  existence  of  the  parliament,  without  its  being  necessary  to  hold  over  him 
the  constant  control  of  annual  rejection,  it  would  conduce  to  the  respectability  of 
the  office  of  town -clerk,  and  of  the  man  who  filled  it,  if  the  tenure  of  office  were 
permanent,  and  dependent  only  on  good  behaviour. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  125  to  65;  majority,  60. 

July  3,  1835, 

Clause  56,  respecting  Charities,  being  "proposed — IMr.  Hughes  Hughes  moved, 
"  That  there  be  added  to  the  number  of  charitable  trustees  for  every  borough,  the 
Recorder  for  the  time  being  (if  any)  of  such  borough,  and  all  Justices  of  the  Peace 
acting  in  and  for  the  same." 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  thought  no  one  could  for  a  moment  contest  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  observation  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Southwark,  that  they  sliould 
all,  on  such  a  question  as  the  present,  whatever  might  be  their  divergence  of  political 
opinion,  endeavour  to  consider  this  question  on  its  own  merits  without  any  party 
bias,  and  solely  with  the  view  of  making  the  clause  as  satisfactory  in  its  operation 
as  possible.  With  that  object  in  view,  and  there  being  no  difference  of  principle 
between  them,  they  had  first  to  secure  the  api)lication  of  those  charities  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  original  intentions  of  their  foundation,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
prevent  the  abu.<e  of  them  for  any  parliamentary  or  electioneering  purpo.ses.     The 
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only  question  was,  by  what  mode  those  objects  could  be  most  efliciently  carried  into 
practical  effect,  lie  agreed  with  tlie  hon.  member  for  .Southwark,  tliat  wealth,  pro- 
perty, and  station  in  society  were  not  necessary  guarantees  of  the  due  performance  of 
a  charitable  trust.  The  truth  was,  tiiat  persons  were  a])t  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
trustees  without  at  all  considering  the  obligations  which  that  imposed  on  them ;  and 
in^proportion  to  the  high  station  wliich  they  occupied  in  society,  having  more  impor- 
tant matters  to  engross  their  time,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  give  all  that 
detailed  and  continuous  attention  to  the  trust  which,  perhaps,  its  interest  and  impor- 
tance demanded.  I5ut  while  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  memlier  so  far,  he  mu>t  be 
allowed  to  go  a  step  still  further,  lie  confessed  he  did  not  think,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
that  any  system  of  j)0[)ular  election  or  control  -would  of  itself  supply  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  charity  trusts  would  in  all  instances  be  properly  discharged. 
lie  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  undervalue  the  usefulness  of  that  princijile. 
He  believed  that  po})ular  control  would  induce  the  council  to  administer  properly  the 
borough  funds,  to  enforce  a  system  of  economical  expenditure,  and  adojit  proper 
measures  with  respect  to  paving,  lighting,  and  other  local  matters  in  which  tiie 
interests  of  the  borough  might  be  internally  concerned.  But  with  resi)ect  to  charities, 
he  did  not  think  that  jjopular  control  would  be  a  sufficient  check  to  the  abuses  which 
were  complained  of  under  the  present  system.  Party  feeling  would  no  doubt  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  council,  and  where  there  were  advantages  to  be  di>tri- 
buted,  and  good  things  to  be  given  away,  they  had  a  right  to  presume  the  possibility 
of  abuse,  and  adopt  the  best  means  of  preventing  it.  The  whole  of  this  country  was 
divided  in  political  feeling,  ami  those  differences  of  opinion  and  prejudices  existed 
to  as  great,  if  not  to  a  uuich  greater,  extent  in  small  boroughs  as  compared  with 
large  towns.  Indeed,  he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  severest  contest  miglit  not, 
in  the  history  of  elections,  be  traced  to  local  partialities  fur  particular  families  rather 
than  to  any  broad  and  distinctive  differences  of  opinion  on  great  ])olitical  questions. 
The  predominant  party  must,  according  to  all  analogies  of  the  constitution,  be  pre- 
sumed to  ba  a  body  capable  of  committing  an  abuse,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  take 
some  security  that  the  perversions  which  had  occurred  under  the  old  system  should  not 
be  ])erpetuated  under  the  new.  Their  lirst  object  should  be  to  provide  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  tlie  original  trust,  and  then  to  take  care  that  no  perversion  took  place.  He 
greatly  regretted  that  the  House  was  called  upon  at  present  to  make  any  arrangement 
on  this  subject ;  for  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  fulfilment  of  these  trusts  as  origi- 
nally intended,  should  be  secured,  and  the  perversion  of  them  to  any  but  the  specified 
or  proper  jmrposes  be  prevented.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  if  they  were  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  corporate  bodies,  the  application  of  these  funds  would  be 
guided  by  the  political  opinions  and  party  and  private  prejudices  which  must  inevit- 
ably prevail  in  such  bodies  as  those  contem])lated.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Southwark,  proposed,  and  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  assent  to  his  pro- 
position, that  there  should  be  instituted  some  central  and  general  commission,  Avliich 
might  exercise  a  superintending  authority  over  all  those  charities.  He  did  not  deny 
that  in  some  cases  a  su])erintending  commission  might  do  some  good ;  but  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  appointment  of  one  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of  the 
existing  charities,  would  be  attended  with  the  advantages  which  tiie  noble  lord  seemed 
to  anticipate.  These  charities  were  generally  granted  by  individuals,  to  be  applied 
to  some  specified  purpose,  for  local  and  individual  benefit.  Now,  the  management 
of  such  funds  must  naturally  rest  with  th(;se  who  are  resident  at  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  be  distributed.  A  superintending  board  might  very  well  direct  the 
mode  in  which  the  accounts  of  charitable  bodies  should  be  kept,  or  originate  the 
appointment  of  trustees  ;  but  as  these  cliaritics  were  strictly  local,  as  different  objects 
were  contemplated  by  the  establishment  of  each  of  them,  as  they  were  held  in  trust 
by  different  persons  and  different  bodies  of  persons,  the  immediate  direction  and 
superintendence  of  them  must  be  local.  And  no  board  sitting  in  London  could  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  a[)iilied  to  the  personal  purposes  which  tliey  were  originally 
meant  to  answer.  All  the  knowledge  which  the  details  connected  with  such  funds 
called  for,  required  local  and  individual  management,  and  imjiosed  upon  the 
legislature  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  to  the  management  of  local  authorities,  to 
be  constituted  in  some  way  or  other.  Tlie  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  a  bill  which  he 
had  brouglit  in  with  respect  to  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  argued  that  because 
113  -Vol.  111. 
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he  had  appointed,  under  that  bill,  a  central  board  in  Dublin,  be  was  favourable  to 
tbe  formation  of  a  similar  body  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the 
various  charities  throughout  the  country.  The  cases,  however,  were  very  different. 
These  endowed  schools  were,  in  Ireland,  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
very  easy  for  a  board  sitting  in  Dublin  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  schools  all 
established  on  the  same  royal  foundation,  to  direct  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  masters  of  them,  and  to  watch  over  their  general  management ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  a  board  appointed  in  Dublin  to  direct  the  distributions  of  tlie  funds  of 
the  numerous  charities  in  Ireland,  could  attempt  to  answer  tbe  object  of  their  estab- 
lishment with  any  prospect  of  success.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  they  were 
proceeding  to  legislate  with  respect  to  these  charities  without  sufficient  information. 
He  had  hoped  (and  he  would  certainly  suggest  it  to  the  noble  lord)  that  the  noble 
lord  would,  before  they  took  any  step  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  have  appoint- 
ed a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  to  the  House  on  the  nature 
of  the  charities  connected  with  corporations.  He  thought  that  some  scheme  must 
be  devised  by  which  a  provisional  arrangement  must  be  entered  into,  before  the 
clauses  which  regard  to  charities  supposed  to  be  connected  Avith  the  corporations, 
could  be  carried  into  operation.  He  was  quite  satisfied  tbat  the  charities  of  the  old 
corporations,  which  were  left  under  bequests  or  acts  of  parliament,  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  new  bodies  without  making  some  intermediate  provision.  The 
nature  of  those  trusts  varied  exceedingly  ;  for  instance,  some  rf  them  were  left  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freemen,  who  were  those  appointed  under  a  totally  different  system 
to  be  in  future  the  recipients  of  these  funds.  The  freemen  were,  by  this  bill,  about 
to  be  extinguished  ;  in  what  manner  were  these  funds,  left  exclusively  for  their  advan- 
tage, to  be  in  future  applied  ?  By  the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  be  effected 
in  corporations,  the  new  trustees  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  administer  them 
according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  donors.  This  dangerous  question  would 
also  be  raised  by  it,  "What  is  corporate,  and  what  is  charitable  property?"  Now 
he  thought  it  would  comparatively  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  nine  or  eleven  gentle- 
men first  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  different  trusts,  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  could  be  considered  only  corporate  property  and  those  wbich  wei'e  detached 
from  the  corporation,  and  determine  by  what  scheme  they  might  be  applied,  as 
strictly  as  possible,  to  their  original  purposes.  He  would,  at  all  events,  recommend 
tbe  noble  lord  to  erase  that  clause  by  which  every  person  is  prevented  from  being  a 
charitable  trustee,  under  the  new  bill,  who  is  not  a  burgess.  There  were  many  re- 
spectable clergymen  and  gentlemen  who  were  perfectly  well  qualified  to  become 
trustees  to  charities,  but  who  had  no  desire  to  mix  in  local  politics  or  differences,  and 
who  would,  therefore,  be  unwilling  to  become  enrolled  as  burgesses.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  man  who  had  no  direct  interest  either  in 
electioneering  or  municipal  purposes,  would  be  far  the  most  likely  man  to  use  his 
exertions  towards  the  ftiir  and  honest  application  of  charitable  funds.  He  begged, 
in  conclusion,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  such  a  transfer 
of  trust  as  this  bill  effected,  should  not  be  made  without  due  consideration,  and  on 
the  fullest  information.  There  was  in  one  city  so  large  a  sum  as  £18,000  a-year 
disbursed  annually  under  charitable  trusts.  How  did  they  mean  to  deal  with  such 
property  ?  which  must  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  it  was  well  or  ill 
applied.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  most  desirable,  if  the  noble  lord  should  not  con- 
sent to  the  postponement  of  the  question  of  charitable  trusts  until  the  House  was  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  legislate  properly  on  the 
subject,  that  he  should  agree  to  leave  the  further  consideration  of  this  and  three  or  four 
other  clauses  which  referred  to  charities,  until  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure 
were  disposed  of. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  wished 
to  have  the  clause  postponed  till  Monday,  with  a  view  to  make  any  favourable  alter- 
ation in  it,  he  would  not  object  to  its  being  postponed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  hold  out  any  such  hope  to  the  noble  lord.  He  would, 
however,  say  one  word  more  with  respect  to  a  commission.  He  thought  that  much 
more  good  might  be  effected  by  the  appointment  of  some  person  attached  to  one  of 
tlic  offices  of  state,  who  would  give  constant  reports  to  parliament  of  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  duties  of  those  invested  with  charitable  trusts  were  fulfilled,  than  by  the 
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estublisliment  of  any  cumbrous  commission.  Instead  of  dividing  tlie  government 
of  the  country  into  a  variety  of  commissions,  it  was  liis  decided  opinion,  tiiat  wiien 
any  increase  of  its  fiuictions  was  rendered  necessary  for  such  an  object  as  that  of 
watcliing  over  the  manag-eraent  of  charitable  uses,  that  some  person  should  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  departments  connected  with  some  of  the  responsible  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  by  which  course  all  the  expense  of  a  commission  would  be  saved, 
and  the  danger  of  having  sucli  practices  carried  on  under  the  countenance  of  such 
a  body  as  might  escape  the  observation  of  parliament,  avoided.  He  would  throw 
out,  therefore,  a  suggestion,  the  adoption  of  wliich  would  save  a  tenfold  degree  of 
expense — that  a  clerk  should  be  addbd  to  tiiose  of  the  treasury  or  home  office,  who 
should  have  the  direction  of  these  charitable  funds,  and  should  have  part  of  his  time 
employed  in  some  other  business,  if  it  should  happen  not  to  be  wholly  engaged  by 
the  duties  imposed  ou  them.  He  did  hope,  therefore,  that  the  government  would 
give  up  the  idea  of  appointing  any  commission,  but  would  see  that  the  duties  of 
such  a  body  should  be  performed  by  some  person  in  the  office,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Various  verbal  amendments  were  agreed  to ;  and  eventually  the  clause,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

July  6,  183.5. 

The  79th  clause,  as  amended,  having  been  read,  Lord  John  Russell  thought  it 
necessary  to  mention  two  of  the  alterations  in  the  clause.  By  the  first,  the  town 
council  were  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
debts  of  the  corporation  ;  and,  by  the  second,  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  lower  the 
rate  until  this  debt  of  the  corporation  was  satisfied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  case  a  surplus  should  remain  after  providing  for 
municipal  purposes,  he  hoped  that  the  town  council  would  not  have  the  power  of 
alienating  what  was  considered  corporate  property.  The  corporations  had,  in  many 
instances,  large  estates,  which  in  all  probability  would  increase  in  value  under  a 
system  of  good  government.  Now,  he  apprehended  that  under  the  bill,  as  it  then 
stood,  or  at  least  as  it  was  originally  introduced,  the  town  council  would  be  invested 
"with  all  the  legal  powers  which  the  existing  corporations  possessed ;  and  according 
to  the  construction  put  on  the  law,  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  other  judicial 
tribunals,  the  town  council  might  be  enabled  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  corporation  of  the  town  of  Derby  imposed  a  rate  at  one  time  for  the 
purpose  of  ligliting  and  watching,  under  an  act  called  the  county-rate  act.  By  this 
act  the  corporation  of  this  town  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  for  certain  munici- 
pal purposes.  The  corporation  of  the  town  imposed  that  rate.  It  was  objected  to 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration sufficient  funds  to  answer  the  object  for  which  the  rate  was  imposed. 
They  alleged  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  pay  a  rate  in  the  shape  of  a 
county-rate  until  the  funds  of  the  corporation  were  proved  to  be  exhausted.  In 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  however,  it  was  ruled  (Lord  Ellenborough  being  the 
Chief  Justice)  that  they  had  no  power  to  compel  the  corporation  to  apply  corporate 
property  to  natnicipal  purposes,  and  the  validity  of  the  rate  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished. Lord  Ellenborough  ruled,  too,  in  that  case,  that  except  in  certain  instances, 
in  which  ecclesiastical  property  was  left  within  the  control  of  the  corporation,  the 
corporation  did  possess  the  jiower  of  alienating  its  property,  and  applying  it  to 
corporate,  as  distinguished  from  municipal,  purposes.  Here  might,  tiien,  be  a  case 
in  which  a  clear  surplus,  arising  from  property  belonging  to  the  existing  corjjora- 
tions,  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  body  called  the  town  council,  and 
which  might  by  them  be  applied  to  "  corporate  purposes,"  in  the  altered  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms.  What  he  desired,  then,  was,  that  if  any  such  case  as  that  to 
which  he  alluded  shotild  occur  (and  he  admitted  that  it  was  likely  to  be  of  rare 
occurrence),  the  town  council  should  not  have  the  power  of  distributing  or  alienating 
corporate  pro}ierty  without  the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  or  some  higher  power. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  provided  for  the  case  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  antici])ated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  difficult  to  amend  the  bill,  even  when  the  amendments 
were  assented  to.     There  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  bill 
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and  one  of  tlie  schedules  in  an  inn^ortant  particular,  to  which  he  begged  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord.  In  page  ten,  line  ten,  the  clause  assumed  that 
the  particular  species  of  property  for  which  an  individual  was  entitled  to  vote  should 
be  described  on  the  burgess-roll :  the  words  were  these — "  And  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  vote  at  any  such  election  except  at  the  booth  allotted  for  the  part 
wherein  the  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  occupied  by  him,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  burgess-roll,  may  be."  It  contemplated  a  distinct  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  property  out  of  which  the  qualification  arose,  following  the  principle 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  was  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against 
those  cases  of  fraudulent  description  which  otherwise  were  likely  to  occur.  If  tlie 
noble  lord,  however,  looked  at  schedule  D,  he  would  find  that  there  was  no  column 
for  a  description  of  the  property,  but  only  for  the  street  in  which  it  was  situate. 
Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  on  every  principle  of  common 
sense,  there  should  be  a  third  column,  containing  a  specific  description  of  the  pro- 
perty out  of  which  the  franchise  arose  :  at  present  the  schedule  was  at  variance  with 
the  enacting  parts  of  the  bill.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
another  point.  The  rate  to  be  levied  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  county-rate, 
and  that  was  the  form  used  in  previous  acts  of  parliament.  The  clause  provided 
that  the  council  should  not  be  empowered  to  receive  an  appeal  against  that  rate,  but 
it  assumed  that  there  might  be  an  appeal  against  the  rate  made  by  an  individual, 
the  words  being — "  and  if  any  person  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  any  such 
rate,  it  shall  be  lawful,"  &c.  Now,  there  was  no  appeal  on  the  part  of  an  indivi- 
dual against  the  county-rate ;  that  appeal  must  be  made  by  parishes.  The  law 
required  that  the  rate  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  county-rate,  and  yet  it  anticipated 
an  appeal  against  it,  while  there  could  be  no  such  appeal;  for  though  there  might 
be  an  appeal  by  a  pai'ish  there  could  be  none  by  an  individual.  He  had  no  doubt, 
if  it  remained  in  its  present  vague  and  indefinite  shape,  much  inconvenience  would 
arise,  and  great  expense  would  be  incurred  in  useless  litigation.  In  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  highly  expedient  to  separate  the  payment  on  account  of  poor-rate  from 
that  payable  for  borough-rate.  Thus,  should  the  whole  payment  be  2s.  6rf.,  Is.  Gd. 
might  be  paid  on  account  of  the  poor,  and  Is.  for  the  borough.  The  whole  2s.  6d. 
ought  to  be  applied  for  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
aggravation  of  the  burthen  of  payment  which  separate  applications  occasioned,  but 
his  wish  was  that  the  Is.  6d.  and  the  Is.  might  be  set  down  in  the  account  as  sepa- 
rate items. 

On  a  subsequent  part  of  the  clause, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  necessity  which  there 
existed  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  corporation.  He  knew 
the  case  of  a  corporation  which  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  had  remained  in 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  freehold  property,  that  freehold  was  now  claimed 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  proceedings  in  Chancery  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  recovery  of  it.  The  only  result  of  those  proceedings  up  to  the  present 
time  was,  that  costs  had  been  incurred  to  the  amount  of  £1000;  of  that,  £500 
had  been  paid.  Now,  suppose  the  suit  were  to  be  decided  against  the  corporation, 
who  was  to  pay  the  remaining  £500  ?  It  was  true  that  the  tolls  were  not  alienable 
till  the  debts  of  the  corporation  were  paid;  but  he  entreated  the  House  not  to  agree 
to  an  enactment  which  would  have  the  efi'ect  of  continuing  tolls  that  might  ruin  the 
town.  He  felt  quite  assured  that  the  present  bill  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  until 
some  provision  were  made  for  paying  the  debts  of  a  corporation.  The  matter  ought 
not  now  to  be  passed  over,  but  some  specific  and  distinct  mode  should  be  provided, 
by  borough-rate  or  otherwise,  for  paying  tliose  debts. 
•.    The  clause,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  next  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  place  of  the  30th 
clause,  which  had  been  postponed,  to  the  efi'ect  that  in  all  cases  where  the  popula- 
tion of  a  borougli  cxcce<ied  12,000,  his  Majesty  should  be  empowered  to  divide  it 
into  two  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  town  councillors;  and  where  the  popu- 
lation exceeded  24,000,  then  into  as  many  wards  as  his  Majesty  should  think  tit. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  as  there  might  be  as  many  burgesses  in  a  borough  with  a 
population  of  10,000  as  in  one  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  12,000, 
this  restriction  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  intended  to  be  invested  in  the  Crown 
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was  unwise  as  it  was,  in  apprehension,  unnecessary.  It  might  also  so  happen  that, 
in  boroughs  where  the  population  exceeded  18,000,  more  than  two  wards  would  be 
necessar}',  and  therefore  it  was,  that  if  they  were  to  place  such  a  power  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Crown,  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  Crown  to  exercise  a 
proper  discretion.  Many  boroughs,  with  a  less  population  than  10,000,  now 
actually  conducted  their  business  by  means  of  wards;  and  he  might  mention  Ludlow 
as  one;  and,  for  his  part,  he  should  wish  to  see  the  privileges  of  those  boruughs 
lireserved  to  them  wherever  the  system  had  been  found  to  work  well.  He  thouglit, 
however,  that  the  jiower  of  division  was  one  whicli  ought  to  rest  with  the  parlia- 
ment rather  than  witii  the  Crown  ;  but  still,  as  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord's  bill 
was  to  confer  it  upon  the  Crown,  he  certainly  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  limited,  as 
tiiis  clause  proposed.  There  might  be  double  the  number  of  voters  in  one  borough 
tiiat  there  was  in  another;  and  surely,  if  this  point  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Crown,  it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  the  Crown  should  be  left  sometliing  like  the 
exercise  of  a  discretion  with  respect  to  the  division  into  wards.  But  the  noble  lord's 
clause  laid  down  nothing  like  a  principle.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  divisions 
were  to  be  effected  by  a  reference  to  the  number  of  burgesses,  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants  considered  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  or  by  the 
gross  number  of  the  population  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  borough  ;  and, 
if  no  rule  were  necessary  to  be  prescribed  to  the  Crown  in  this  respect,  surely  no 
rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  wards  into  which  a  borough  should 
be  divided. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Grote — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  establishing  a  minimum  of  rate-payers  would  be  a 
very  good  principle  to  go  upon  ;  and  such  a  test,  he  must  say,  would  be  obviously 
much  better  than  if  they  were  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  total  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  He  was  surprised,  he  must  confess,  to  hear  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  condemning  a  system  which  prevailed  in 
that  city,  which  was  held  up  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  as  a  perfect  model 
of  a  corporation. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


TITHES  AND  CHURCH  (IRELAND). 
July  7,  1835. 

Lord  Morpeth  brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  for  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  next. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and  said,  I  wish  to  take  this  public  opportunity  of  stating 
the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  bill.  It  comprehends 
some  enactments  in  the  general  policy  of  which  I  concur ;  it  comprehends  others 
to  which  I  feel  the  most  decided  objection  in  point  of  principle.  I  concur  in  the 
jjolicy  of  making  some  new  arrangement  with  rcs)>ect  to  the  collection  of  tithe  in 
Ireland — I  concur  in  the  policy  of  substituting  for  the  payment  of  tithe  in  kind,  and 
also  for  composition  for  tithe,  a  rent-charge,  as  provided  by  one  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  bill.  I  disagree  as  to  making  that  rent-charge  peri)etual.  I  disagree  as  to 
the  omission  of  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  rent-charge,  and  its  conversion 
into  land.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  with  my 
strong  feeling  of  the  policy  of  making  some  immediate  arrangement  in  respect  to 
the  collection  of  tithe,  I  have,  notwithstanding  the  decided  objection  wliich  I  feel 
to  other  parts  of  the  bill,  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  vote  on  the  second  reading,  the 
effect  of  which,  if  successful,  Avould  probably  be  to  preclude  that  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  substitution  of  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe,  in  the  general  policy  of 
which  I  concur;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiug  that  my  objection  toother  parts 
of  the  bill,  particularly  to  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  other  than 
ecclesiastical  piu-poses  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  my  objection  to  the  wholesale  suppression  of  the  spiritual 
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charge  of  so  many  parishes  in  Ireland,  are  so  strong,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  pur- 
chase the  benefit  of  the  substitution  of  a  rent-charge  for  tithe  on  the  conditions 
•which  the  noble  lord  has  annexed  to  the  change.  The  course,  therefore,  whicli  I 
mean  to  pursue  is,  that  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  this  bill,  I  shall  move  an 
instruction  to  that  committee,  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  be  divided 
into  two  bills.  I  do  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  may  concur 
in  the  view  I  take,  to  support  that  part  of  the  combined  bill  to  which  I  am  ready  to 
give  my  assent;  and  I  do  it  also  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  enabling 
myself  and  those  "with  whom  I  act  to  reject  altogether,  if  we  can,  that  ])ortion  of 
the  bill  from  which  I  entirely  disagree.  By  taking  that  course,  I  relieve  myself 
from  the  difficulties  which  I  must  necessarily  incur  on  my  rejecting,  or  attempting 
to  reject,  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  on  its  second  reading.  I  should  be  afi'ected  by  the 
opposition  of  those  difficulties  on  m.any  grounds,  and  amongst  others  by  being  obliged 
to  manifest  an  apparent  disposition  to  prevent  some  arrangement  being  made  for 
that  relief  to  the  suffering  clergy  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  If  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  my  motion,  and  if  the  instruction  to  the  committee  be  agreed  to,  I  shall  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  assent  to  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  bill  of  whicli 
I  approve;  but  if  that  motion  be  objected  to,  and  if  it  be  determined  that  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  bill  shall  not  be  separated,  I  shall  have  taken  that  mode  of 
manifesting  my  decided  objection  to  an  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  to 
other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  cure  of  souls  in  868 
parishes  in  Ireland.  I  should,  I  repeat,  thus  declare  my  sentiments  as  to  these  two 
principles,  whilst  I  would  give  my  assent  to  that  by  which  the  conversion  of  tithe 
or  composition  for  tithe  into  a  rent-charge  was  intended  to  be  eflFected.  The  noble 
lord  may  easily  see,  therefore,  what  course  I  mean  to  take  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  As  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  my  views  when  I  in- 
troduce my  motion  for  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  double  exidanation  of  them,  I  shall  move  no  amendments, 
nor  occupy  at  all  the  attention  of  the  House  by  addressing  them  on  the  second  read- 
ing. It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  and  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  if  a  fair  notice  were  to  be  given  by  the  noble  lord  of  the  day  on  which 
he  proposes  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  tithe  bill.  I  think  it  therefore  probable  (though  I  cannot,  of  course, 
answer  for  the  other  members  on  this  point),  that  there  will  be  no  lengthened  dis- 
cussion on  the  second  reading,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  noble  lord 
should  to-morrow,  or,  at  all  events,  on  an  early  day  in  the  week,  give  a  public  notice 
of  the  day  on  which  he  means  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee  on  the  Irish 
tithe  bill,  and  the  debate  on  the  important  question  involved  in  the  bill  should  take 
place.  I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  more,  or  adduce  a  single  argument  in  favour  of 
ray  views  on  this  subject.  All  I  desire  is,  that  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  my 
distinct  object  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


GREAT  YARMOU'l  H  ELECTION. 
July  14,  1835. 

In  tlie  debate  on  I\Ir.  l\igby  Wason's  motion,  praying  that  the  House  would  cause 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  petitions  from  Great 
Yarmouth,  of  the  26th  and  30th  June,  and  that  they  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Sir  Roijkrt  Pkei>  would  give  his  vote  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
upon  this  ground — that  the  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  gradually  to 
undermine  the  force  of  that  tribunal  which  had  been  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
](ose  of  securing  equality  and  impartiality  in  the  decisions  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
member  who  cheered  might  doubt  whether  the  tribunal  had  that  effect;  and  if  the 
hon.  member  would  show  him  that  any  other  system  could  be  devised,  by  which  the 
character  of  the  House  could  be  sustained  for  the  impartiality  of  its  decisions  on 
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election  cases,  he  should  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  He  was  not  contending  that  the  present 
tribunal  was  the  best  for  tliat  purpose,  but  was  sim])ly  stating,  that  the  object  of  it 
was  to  do  away  with  the  scandal  of  former  times,  wliich  was  practically  found  to  re- 
sult from  leaving  these  matters  to  be  decided  under  the  influence  of  party  feeling  in 
this  llonse.  If  petitions,  such  as  that  now  before  the  House,  were  made  the  subjects 
of  special  inquiry,  tiie  House  would  be  virtually  doing  away  with  the  (Trenville  Act, 
and  taking  from  the  proceedings  of  election  committees  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  which 
oidy  commiitees  under  that  Act  could  administer.  What  was  the  fact  witli  regard 
to  the  eonnnittee  on  tiie  Liverpool  case?  They  had  no  power  to  comjjel  the  attend- 
ance of  members;  and  he  believed  tliat  not  three  members  regularly  attended  tliat 
eommittee.  iJut  under  the  Grenville  Act  regular  attendance  could  be  enforced. 
Supposing,  however,  the  conunittee  to  be  appointed,  Avhat  was  to  be  its  object.  It 
was  not  to  try  the  right  of  a  member  to  a  particular  seat,  but  to  decide  on  tiie  exist- 
ence of  the  elective  franciiise  of  the  borough;  and  this  on  tiie  allegations  contained 
in  a  petition  which  had  been  signed  twice,  and  in  one  case  seven  times,  by  the  same 
person.  Having  once  sanctioned  this  conunittee,  where  wouhl  the  House  stop?  You 
cannot  dra\T  the  line  at  a  petition  signed  by  1,300  or  1,000.  The  principle  on  which 
you  go  will  just  as  well,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  justify  you  in  taking  a  similar  course 
with  one  signed  by  100,  or  even  a  smaller  number.  And  see  who  are  they  .on  whose 
allegations  you  are  about  to  take  this  step.  They  arc  wholly  irresponsible,  and  have 
not  even  the  risk  of  incurring  any  expense  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  making  good 
their  allegations;  and  yet,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  you  establish  a  precedent  by 
which  the  franchise  of  any  city  or  borough  in  the  country  may  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
This  was  a  serious,  and  in  practice  a  very  embarrassing  proceeding.  In  addition  to 
tlie  Grenville  Act,  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  passed  a  resolution 
which  entirely  met  a  case  of  this  kind.  For  where  a  petition  had  been  postponed  for 
fourteen  days  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  the  resolution  gave  the  parties  who  could 
allege  the  fact  of  bribery  having  been  committed,  leave  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House  within  twenty-eight  days  after  the  fact  alleged  was  said  to  have  taken  place. 
IJut  in  the  present  case  the  parties  did  not  come  forward  withiu  twenty-eight  days. 
Again,  as  well  under  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  as  nnder  the  Grenville  Act,  the 
parties  incurred  some  responsibility  ;  but  they  were  now  about  to  open  a  mode  of 
investigation  which  dispensed  with  all  responsibility.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that 
if  this  precedent  should  be  established,  the  two  former  courses  would  no  longer  be 
acted  upon,  but  that  parlies,  taking  the  choice  of  destroying  the  elective  franchise 
without  any  risk,  this  would  be  the  only  course  resorted  to.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  believing  that  no  case  existed  which  could  be  made  a  precedent  for  this 
motion — believing  that,  if  they  once  adopted  this,  there  would  be  no  limit  as  to  the 
numbers  on  whose  allegations  a  similar  charge  might  be  brought,  that  it  might  be 
1,300  or  not  100;  believing  also  that  this  precedent  would  bring  back  the  most  ob- 
jectionable practice  of  deciding  election  matters  rather  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  political  parties  than  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  he  must,  if  this  case  went 
to  a  division,  give  his  vote  against  the  motion. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  for  the  motion,  116;  against  it  132;  majority  in 
favour  of  it,  54. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


CORPORATION  REFORM. 
July  16,  1835. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  11th  Clause  being  read,  which  provides  that  no  new  burgesses  be  admitted 
who  are  not  (pialiiied  nnder  this  Act. 

]\Ir.  Praed  proposed  an  amendment,  relative  to  the  continuance  to  the  present 
freemen  of  their  parliamentary  rights. 

Rising  after  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  liouKRT  Pkkl  said,  that  tlie  noble  lord  having  commenced  his  speech  by 
promising  to  argue  the  question,  not  only  briefly,  but  drily,  he.  thought  the  noble 
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lord  meant  not  to  draw  upon  his  imagination,  but  to  adhere  to  facts.     However, 
when  he  found  the  noble  lord  asserting  that  this  measure  did  not  alter  the  Reform 
Act,  and  that  it  had  nothing-  to  do  with  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  he 
thought  the  noble  lord  was  not  proceeding  quite  so  drily  as  he  promised,  but  that 
he  had  drawn  largely  upon  his  fancy,  and  been  guilty  of  as  great  a  sopbism  as  was 
ever  committed.     What  he  complained  of  was,  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  undertake 
to  alter  the  Reform   Act  explicitly  and  avowedly,  as,  if  he  believed  it  to  require 
alteration,  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  the  noble  lord  proceeded  indirectly  to  effect 
his  purpose.     If  the  noble  lord  believed  that  bribery  existed  generally  among  the 
lower  class  of  freemen,  and  could  support  his  opinion  by  proof,  let  him  com^  for- 
ward, and  on  that  ground  manfully  and  avowedly  deprive  the  freemen  of  their  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament.     But  the  noble  lord  did  not  take  that  course, 
though  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  he  covertly  interfered  with  the  provisions  of 
an  act  which  the  country  had  been  taught  by  the  noble  lord  himself  to  consider  a 
final  settlement.     The  noble  lord  admitted  that  he  did  make  use  of  that  expression 
when  he   consented  to  "perpetuate"  the  rights  of  the  freemen,   a  phrase  which 
dropped  from  the  noble  lord  in  the  unsuspecting  "candour  of  his  nature.     A  fine 
notion  of  perpetuity!    Since  this  final  measure  a  period  of  three  years  had  elapsed, 
and  now  the  noble  lord  came  forward  to  destroy  the  right  which  he  admitted  he 
intended  to  perpetuate.     Just  see  in  what  manner  the  right  of  freemen  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Reform  Bill.     But  first,  in 
reference  to  the  statement  that  this  was  a  compromise,  a  step  of  submission  taken  to 
induce  the  Lords  to  agree  to  the  measure,  and  one  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
persisted  in  ;  he  must  say  that  this  was  a  bad,  not  to  say  dishonest,  argument.     If 
the  House  of  Commons  did  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  House  of  parliament 
to  the  Reform  Bill  by  preserving  the  rights  of  freemen,  to  recede  from  that  stipula- 
tion was  not  the  way  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Lords  a  second  time  within  three 
years.     He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Reform  Act  to  fetter  the  legislature; 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government,  if  they  ultimately  intended 
to  alter  the  right  of  voting  possessed  by  freemen,  to  avow  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
"  pepetuate"  that  privilege,  but  to  propose  an  alteration  in  it  on  introducing  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  municipal  corporations.     "  You  did  not  take  this  course — you 
left  the  House  of  Lords,  the  country,  and  the  entire  body  of  freemen,  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  an  acknowledgment  and  perpetuation  of  their  right,  which 
had  received  a  new  sanction  and  greater  force  from  that  Reform  Act,  of  which  you 
boasted  as  the  second  charter  of  our  liberties."     What  were  the  expressions  posted 
up  in  every  village — "  The  Reform  Bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 
How  was  this  announcement  adhered  to  ?  He  had  always  prophesied  at  the  moment 
when  his  friends  professed  their  desire  to  accept  the  Reform  Bill  as  our  constitutional 
charter,  and  not  only  to  accept,  but  abide  by  it,  that  any  proposal  for  its  modification 
was  much  more  likely  to  come  from  the  authors  of  the  measure  than  from  its  oppo- 
nent?; and  that  the  first  provision  to  be  modified  would  be  one  supposed  peculiarly 
to  affect  the  interests  of  the  party  in  power.     Look  at  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  its  enactments  as  they  regarded  the  privileges  of  the  freemen.     At  first,  the 
only  right  protected  was  that  of  freemen  having  an  existing  right  to  vote  in  elections 
of  members  of  parliament  at  the  passing  of  the  bill.    The  bill,  as  amended,  provided 
tliat  the  children  of  freemen  living  at  that  period,  and  apprentices  who  were  then 
bound,  should  acquire  and  maintain  the  right  of  voting  during  their  lives.     See  how 
the  bill  went  on,  without  any  hostile  attack  on  the  original  clause,  improving  in  this 
respect,  as  if  by  the  growing  good-will  of  the  government  towards  the  freemen,  first 
admitting  existing  rights,  and  then  including  in  its  provisions  inchoate  rights.     This 
was  not  all;  the  bill  was  further  altered  in  committee,  the  noble  lord  exhibiting  that 
dc'Tce  of  deference  to  the  fair  sex  in  the  alteration  which  he  feared  both  the  noble  lord 
and  himself  might  be  charged  with  neglecting  in  consequence  of  their  vote  of  to-night. 
In  tlie  third  edition  of  the  Keforni  Bill  of  ]S;U,  the  noble  lord  gave  thefranchise  to  per- 
sons who  might  marry  the  widows  or  daughters  of  freemen.    The  bill,  thus  amended, 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom,  it  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading.     A  new 
Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  I'ith  of  Ueccmber,  1831,  the 
first  having  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  I'eers,  as  he  before  said,  on  the  second 
reading,  on  the  general  principle,  and  not  with  any  special  reference  to  its  mode  of 
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dealing  with  the  rights  of  frooiiicn.  A  clause  was  voluntarily  introduced  in  the  new 
bill,  on  which  the  noble  lord  congratulated  himself  exceedingly.  IJy  this  clau.-e  the 
rights  of  freemen  were  preserved  in  |)er[)etuity,  subject  to  one  or  two  exceptions,  such 
as  that  no  honorary  freeman  should  have  the  right  of  voting,  &c.  The  words  of 
the  clause  were  as  follow: — "  That  every  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  niendier  or  meiubers  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for 
any  city  or  borough  not  included  in  the  schedule  marked  (.V)  to  this  act  annexed, 
cither  as  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  (he  citj'  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  livery- 
man, if  this  act  had  noi  lieen  ])assed,  siiall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  pro- 
vided such  person  shall  be  duly  ngistered  according  1o  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained.  Provided  always,  that  no  person  who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  or 
admitted  a  burgess  or  freeman  since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1831,  otherwise  than  in 
respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  as  such  in  any  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be 
so  registered  as  aforesaid;  provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  entitled  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  bo  originally  derived  from  or 
through  some  person  who  was  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  entitled  to  be  admitted  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  jMarch,  in  the  year  1831,  or  from  or 
through  some  person  who  since  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafter  become 
a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude."  Did  not  the  whole  of  this  proceeding 
— the  gradual  admission  and  extension  of  the  privileges  of  freemen — nay,  the  very 
exceptions  and  exclusions  adopted,  give  an  appearance  of  finality  and  permanence 
to  the  measure?  If  the  arrangement  had  been  merely  temporary,  why  did  the  noble 
lord  except  honorary  freemen,  or  those  who  might  acquire  a  right  of  freedom  sub- 
sequently to  March  1st,  1831  ?  Did  not  those  exceptions  show  that  the  noble  lord 
intended  the  bill  to  be  a  iinal  measure,  and  that,  by  connecting  the  right  of  voting 
■with  residence  and  registration,  he  had  taken  security  against  bribery  and  corruption 
among  non-resident  freemen,  who  were  thought  most  liable  to  siispicion,  and  who, 
having  no  local  interest  in  boroughs  where  they  did  not  live,  made  elections  a  sort 
of  holyday,  or  prolonged  saturnalia — a  practice  leading  to  indefinite  expense,  v/hich 
it  was  thought  right  to  limit?  Did  not  the  fact  of  these  exceptions  and  securities, 
he  asked,  prove  that  the  arrangement  finally  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  was  not 
meant  as  a  temporarv  or  provisional  arrangement?  These  rights  being  so  confirmed  to 
the  freeman  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  did  tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  that  "  final  set- 
tlement" when  the  House  found  the  noble  lord  proceeding,  not  by  a  direct  anil  open 
attack,  but  by  sap  and  mine,  to  assail  and  take  away  privileges  which  had  existed 
by  long  prescription,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  recent  enactment  of  1831. 
It  shook  his  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  our  second  charter,  when  within  three 
years  he  saw  so  important  a  brancli  as  this  lopped  oft'  under  the  pretence  of  Muni- 
cipal Reform.  The  noble  lord  talked  of  hearing  eloquent  declamations  and  great 
pretensions  of  false  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the  poor  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  For  his  part  he  pretended  to  no  false  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  did  not 
mean  to  otter  any  declamation  in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise  to  the  humbler 
classes ;  for  if  it  were  proposed  to  enlarge  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  j)arlia- 
mcnt,  by  taking  in  the  municipal  voters  created  under  this  bill,  he  would  oppose  it. 
Rut  let  the  noble  lord  recollect  that  tin?  House  was  not  now  incpiiring,  on  theoretical 
and  speculative  principles,  as  to  what  might  constitute  a  good  right  of  voting,  but 
it  was  dealing  with  a  franchise  which  it  found  existing  by  long  prescrijjtion,  and 
solemnly  conlirmed  by  the  noble  lord's  final  measure  and  conclusive  settlement  of 
the  Reform  Act.  If,  therefore,  he  now  attempted  to  continue  tliat  right,  it  did  not 
arise  from  any  desire  to  indulge  in  vain  declamations  about  the  privileges  of  the 
poor,  but  from  a  wish  to  maintain  that  good  faith  which  he  thought  pledged  to  the 
"  perpetuation"  of  the  franchise.  If  the  House  proceeded  against  the  freemen  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption,  in  justice  to  those  men  it  ought  first  to 
establish  the  existence  of  corruption  before  attempting  to  punish  them.  It  was  not 
fair,  on  a  general  and  vague  presumption  of  bad  repute,  to  destroy  their  rights. 
He  admitted  eases  had  been  proved  of  freemen  abusing  their  franchise  and  taking 
bribes,  but  if  the  argument  built  on  that  ground  were  good  for  destroying  the  rights 
of  freemen,  it  was  also  good  for  destroying  elective  rights  much  more  cxtensi\ely. 
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The  case  of  Stafford  had  been  referred  to,  and  if  in  tliat  or  any  other  instance  it 
was  proved  that  the  practice  of  bribery  was  inveterate,  and  the  voters  irreclaimable, 
he  would  be  willing  to  punish  them.  But  were  no  other  parties  liable  to  the  charge 
of  corruption  except  the  freemen  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  ^10  householders 
of  the  borough  of  Stafford  were  subject  to  the  imputation  of  bribery?  He  could 
add  another  case,  in  which  proof  of  bribery  was  clearly  brought  home  to  the  electors. 
He  referred  to  the  election  at  Liverpool  in  1830.  It  might  be  said  that  in  this 
case  it  was  the  freemen  of  Liverpool  who  were  bribed.  They  were — but  was  the 
bribery  confined  to  freemen  who  were  not  also  £10  householders?  and  who  bribed 
them  ?  Here  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Miers,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who 
acted  as  president  on  Mr.  Ewart's  side,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thornely  and  Mr.  Harvey. 
That  gentleman  stated,  that  he  paid  away  large  sums  in  bank-notes  to  voters— of 
what  class? — poor  freemen  ?  no;  but  persons  in  respectable  situations  in  life.  The 
witness  gave  the  names  and  occupations  of  some  of  those  parties.  £50  was  the 
highest  price  paid  for  a  vote — it  was  given  to  a  retired  brewer.  A  captain  of  militia 
received  .£30  or  £35,  witness  was  not  sure  which,  but  he  recollected  giving  this 
voter  a  certain  sum,  and  that,  discontented  with  the  amount,  the  captain  returned 
and  obliged  him  to  give  £10  more.  Three  brothers,  named  Howard,  "very 
respectable  men,"  got  £10  a-piece.  A  ship-carpenter,  with  whom  the  witness 
frequently  had  dealings,  and  who  was  also  "  a  respectable  man,"  got  £12,  but  he 
came  early  in  the  day.  He  was  worth  £8,000  or  £10,000 — "  a  very  respectable 
gentleman."  When  asked  whether  the  higher  or  lower  class  of  voters  received 
most  in  bribes,  the  witness  replied  that  he  thought  the  middling  class  got  the  most, 
because  they  kept  off.  Witness  could  not  specify  the  total  expense  of  the  contest 
of  1830;  he  did  not  know  what  other  individuals  might  have  paid,  he  could  only 
say  what  he  had  disbursed  himself,  and  he  thought  that  about  £34,000  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  Now,  he  (Sir  II.  Peel)  dared  to  say,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  this  £34,000,  the  lower  class  of  voters  did  participate;  but  it  was  equally  clear 
that  the  higher  class,  £10  householders  and  persons  occupying  premises  of  consi- 
derably greater  value,  did  also  share  in  the  bribery,  and  their  crime  was  infinitely 
greater.  Such  cases  as  those  of  the  man  of  substance  who  accepted  £12,  and  the  cap- 
tain who  came  back  for  an  additional  £10,  were  of  a  much  more  aggravated  nature 
than  any  corruption  among  the  humbler  voters.  He  had  a  right  to  say,  without 
any  attempt  at  eloquent  declamation,  that  poverty  was  not  in  itself  a  conclusive 
proof  of  a  disposition  to  be  bribed,  and  therefore  that  you  ought  not  to  act  on  a 
general  assumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  humbler  class  of  voters,  but  should  have  proofs 
of  corruption  before  you  inflicted  upon  them  such  a  penalty  as  the  present.  One 
word  as  to  the  general  principle  :  he  said  at  once  and  explicitly,  that  he  was  averse 
to  extending  the  elective  franchise,  on  the  ground  stated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  because  to  introduce  constant  changes  in  the  franchise  and  mode  of  electing 
members  of  parliament,  was  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  for  no  good  end. 
On  that  ground  Lord  Althorp  refused  to  vote  for  the  ballot  when  the  question  was 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  London.  The  noble  lord  said  he  had  been 
a  party  to  what  he  considered  a  great  constitutional  settlement,  which  had  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  tried  ;  and  that  on  that  ground,  although  his  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  the  ballot,  and  had  been  so  expressed,  he  felt  bound  to  reject  the  proposition, 
because  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  received  a  fair  trial.  If  that  was  a  good  argument 
against  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  how  much  more  strongly  could  it  be  urged 
against  any  alteration  in  the  elective  franchise.  Now  a  word  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  measure.  He  would  not  consent  to  make  the  electoral  franchise  co- 
extensive with  the  burgess  franchise;  but  finding  the  electoral  franchise  of  freemen 
in  existence,  he  would  maintain  it,  because,  for  one  reason,  he  thought  it  an  advan- 
tage not  to  have  one  uniform  dead  level  of  franchise  prevailing  throughout  the 
country.  He  would  not  extend  the  electoral  franchise  of  freemen  beyond  its  present 
limits;  indeed,  he  would  willingly  admit  that  he  did  not  think  the  franchise  good 
in  itself,  or  that,  arguing  a  priori^  he  would  propose  to  establish  it  for  the  first  time ; 
but  finding  it  established  and  confirmed  under  the  Reform  Act,  he  would  not  consent 
to  abolish  it.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  avow,  notwithstanding  the  taunts  which  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  it  becoming  to  indidge  in,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  some 
modified  connection  between  the  working  classes  and  the  constitution  of  the  House 
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of  Commons.  lie  was  not  sorry  to  sec  those  Avho  did  not  happen  to  be  householders 
])osses3  to  a  certain  extent  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  He  was  not 
indisposed  to  think  that  the  right  of  voting  acquired  by  persons  wlio  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  was  ecpially  entitled  to  protection  with  that  which  a 
man  acquired  l)y  living  three  years,  in  a  town  and  paying  the  borougii  rates.  As  if, 
however,  to  aggravate  the  disappointment  and  mortifieatinn  of  the  freemen,  the  old 
franchise  was  destroyed  by  the  same  act  which  created  tlie  new  one.  Tlie  noble 
lord  was  not  content  with  the  £\0  fraucliise  in  tins  new  act.  He  assumed  that 
that  qualification  was  not  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mnnicii)al  franchise. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  person  who  had  no  connection  with  the  bo- 
rough, Avhose  rates  might  be  paid  by  his  landlord,  who  might  live  in  a  cfitrerent 
part  of  the  country,  was  assumed  to  have  such  an  interest  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  town  as  entitled  him  to  vote  for  members  of  the  council,  whilst  it  was 
held  that  a  person  who  had  ac(iuired  his  freedom  by  servitude  coidd  have  no  such 
interest.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  servitude  for  a  period  of  seven  years  was  as  good 
a  test  of  character  as  a  residence  of  three  years  in  a  town  ;  and  as  the  capital  of  a 
man  in  that  condition  of  life  consisted  not  in  money,  but  in  acquired  skill,  it  supplied 
also,  he  thought,  as  good  a  test  of  solvency  as  the  payment  of  rates  for  three  years. 
He  disregarded  the  anomaly  of  having  the  ]iarliamentary  franchise  different  from 
tlie  coq)orate  franchise  ;  but  at  all  events,  the  noble  lord  was  not  entitled  to  urge 
that  as  a  reason  for  passing  the  present  clause,  because  he  himself  had  created  it. 
On  tlie  grounds  which  he  had  stated,  wishing  to  preserve  the  existing  modified  con- 
nection between  the  working  classes  and  that  House,  being  at  the  same  time  prepared 
to  punish  the  freemen  if  a  case  of  guilt  could  be  established  against  them  ;  but  above 
all,  because  i)arliament  and  the  country  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Reform 
Rill  was  a  final  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question,  he  could  not  consent  to 
make  the  important  alteration  which  the,  noble  lord  proposed,  and  therefore  he  would 
give  his  vote  against  tlie  mutilation  of  the  Reform  Act. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  original  clause :  Ayes,  262 ;    Noes,  234 ;    ma- 
jority, 28. 


CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 
July  21,  1835. 

Viscount  Morpeth  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Tithes  and  Church  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Sir  Roueut  Peel  addressed  the  House  as  follows  : — Sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  the  instructions,  of  which  I  have  given  notice,  to  the  committee  upon  the 
bill  relating  to  the  Church  of  Ireland — instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  order. that  the  House  may  liavo  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 
separate  consideration  to  that  part  of  tlie  bill  wliich  provides  for  the  recovery  of 
tithes,  and  for  the  realization  of  property  justly  belonging  to  the  church,  and  that 
part  which  establishes  a  new  distribution  of  church  property,  and  its  application  to 
other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes.  I  rise  oppre-«i'd  with  a  deep  anxiety,  partly 
arising  from  the  A'ast  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you, 
and  partly  from  an  ap])rehensiou  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  my  own 
conviction,  to  my  own  deep  impression,  that,  if  reason  and  justice  shall  [revail,  the 
House  will  never  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  church  property  that  is  now  con- 
templated. Relieving  that  my  conviction  is  grounded,  not  on  feeling  or  prejudice, 
but  upon  the  force  of  demonstration  which  it  is  imjiossible  to  resist — 1  am  oppressed 
with  the  natural  anxiety  which  accompanies  the  fear,  lest,  through  some  defect  of 
statement,  some  omission  or  obscurity  in  the  argument,  that  assent  of  the  mind 
which  ought  to  follow  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning,  may  be  withhelil,  and  lest 
the  advocate,  through  the  unskilful  use  of  the  instruments  at  his  command,  may 
fail  in  bringing  home  to  others  that  conviction  which  presses  upon  his  own  mind 
with  irresistible  force. 

I  well  know  that  there  exist  great  impediments  to  rn}'  success — that  there  are 
great  and  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  for  which  I  have  to  contend.     In 
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the  first  place,  I  have  to  contend  against  that  prejudice  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
come— that  prejudice  which  arises  from  repeated  exaggerations  as  to  tlie  amount  of 
the  church  property — exaggerations  which  have  been  made  with  such  confidence — 
wliich  have  been  reiterated  so  often,  and  from  so  early  a  period — that  it  is  now 
difficult  to  remove  the  impression  they  have  made  on  the  public  mind. 

In  addition  to  that  obstacle  with  which  I  have  to  contend  from  the  effect  of  re- 
peated exaggeration,  is  another  and  an  etpially  powerful  one.  We  have  adopted  a 
resolution,  based  on  the  erroneous  estimate,  and  proposed  and  carried  expressly  with 
a  view  to  a  party  triumpli.  The  victory  has  been  gained — the  government  has 
been  overthrown — the  irrevocable  pledge  has  been  given.  What  hope  is  there  now 
that  the  Irish  Church  will  have  a  fair  hearing,  and  that  there  will  be  candour  and 
justice  enough  virtually  to  rescind  the  resolution,  which  decided  that  the  property 
ought  to  be  alienated,  and  applied  to  other  purposes  ?  What  hope  is  there,  that  the 
tardy  correction  of  notorious  error,  the  establishment  of  unsuspected  truth,  on 
evidence  which  cannot  be  shaken,  will  prevail  against  those  barriers  which  will  be 
raised  by  the  force  of  habit,  by  the  effect  of  long-continued  assent  to  exaggeration 
and  misstatement — and,  above  all,  by  the  false  pride  and  false  shame,  which  will 
forbid  the  revocation  of  the  hasty  pledge  which  has  been  publicly  given  by  a  power- 
ful and  victorious  party  ? 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  principles  upon  which  I  shall  conduct  my 
argument.  I  waive  the  discussion  for  the  present  of  some  of  the  most  important 
groimds  on  which  the  inalienability  of  church  property  has  been  on  former  occasions 
maintained.  I  do  not  abandon  them.  I  admit  their  full  force;  but  I  select  another 
ground,  because,  if  I  can  establish  it,  I  ought  to  compel  the  acquiescence  and  assent 
of  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  me.  I  do  not,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  general 
principle  of  the  sacredness  of  property,  or  the  special  confirmation  of  that  property 
in  the  case  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  Union.  I  waive  any  reference 
to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  and  the  declarations  it 
imposed — I  take  your  own  tests — I  combat  with  your  own  instrument — I  rely  on 
your  own  evidence — I  stand  within  the  circle  which  you  have  drawn  around  me — 
and,  without  transgressing  its  narrow  limits,  I  will  attempt  to  prove  to  you,  that, 
on  your  own  admissions  and  your  own  principles,  you  have  no  surplus  of  church 
property  to  dispose  of,  and  that  the  pretence  of  this  bill,  that  there  is  such  a  surplus, 
is  a  dishonest  one. 

In  approaching  this  question,  it  is  my  desire  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to 
establish  every  conclusion  which  I  shall  draw  from  premises  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. And  first,  as  to  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  exaggeration.  I  have  met  it  in  every 
form  and  in  every  degree — in  pamphlets,  in  conversation,  and  in  speeches — varying 
from  errors  of  small  amount  to  an  error  of  millions.  I  have  read  a  letter  of  a  late 
Roman  Catholic  prelate — one  of  high  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  peculiar  information  on  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  I 
allude  to  the  late  Dr.  Doyle.  That  right  rev.  prelate,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Farnham,  made  this  statement  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  also  as  to  the  numbers  of  those  Protestants  in  communion  with  that 
church,  for  whose  religious  instruction  those  revenues  were  destined  :  "  Can  your 
lordship,  laying  your  hand  on  your  breast,  appeal  to  your  conscience  or  honour,  and 
then  say  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  requires  no  reform?  It  is  impossible 
that  you  could,  my  lord,  because  it  is  monstrous  to  think  that  an  annual  income, 
amounting  to  several  millions  sterling,  should  be  appropriated,  in  such  a  country  as 
Ireland,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors  of  less  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
population." 

Here,  then,  was  an  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  estimating  in  a  work, 
by  the  publication  of  which  he  challenged  contradiction  which  he  never  received — 
■  estimating  tlie  church  revenues  of  Ireland  at  several  millions,  and  the  Protestants, 
for  whose  religious  instruction  these  millions  were  exjiendcd,  at  about  260,000.  Can 
one  be  surprised,  then,  tluit  the  writer  of  that  statement  should  have  characterised 
the  Churcli  of  Ireland  in  tliese  words? — "  A  man  of  reflection,  living  in  Ireland, 
and  coolly  observing  the  workings  of  the  Church  Establishment,  would  seek  for 
some  likeness  to  it  only  among  the  priests  of  Juggernaut,  who  sacrifice  the  poor 
naked  human  victims  to  their  impure  and  detestable  idols."     Into  the  same  errors, 
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members  of  the  legislature  (themselves  also  members  of  the  churcli)  have  fallen. 
1  find  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  introducing,  on  tiie  Gth  of  May,  1824, 
a  measure  relating  to  the  Kstablisiied  Church  in  Ireland,  made  statements  respect- 
ing that  cluirch,  the  numbers  in  communion  witii  it,  and  tlie  amount  of  its  revenues, 
■wliich  showed  his  total  want  of  accurate  information  on  tlie  subject.  I  say  tliis,  not 
as  imputing  blame  to  the  hon.  member  for  wilful  misstatement,  for  no  doubt  the 
hon.  member  thought  lie  was  stating  what  was  correct — but  I  now  mention  it, 
because  1  am  attempting  to  show,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  obstacles  which 
exist  to  a  fair,  dispa.-:sionate,  and  un]in'ju<liced  consideration  of  this  question,  from 
the  very  grossly  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  already  gone  forth  to  the  public 
respecting  it.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
estimated  the  number  of  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
at  .500.000.  He  said,  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  these  he  estimated  at  £3,'200,000.  His  statement  was,  that, 
"according  to  the  best  calculation  whirh  he  had  been  able  to  make,  there  were 
church  lands,  which,  if  rented  out  as  other  lands  -v^ere,  would  let  for  X'-i, .'300,000. 
There  were  14,000,000  of  acres  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  clergy  held  two  elevenths, 
and,  taking  A^'akefield's  projiortions,  and  the  average  value  of  properly  in  the 
ditt'erent  counties,  it  amounted  to  that  sum."  "Adding  to  the  <£2,. 000,000  the 
average  sum  produced  by  1,289  benefices  at  £500  a-year  each,  the  appointments 
would  make  a  sum  of  of."?, 200,000."  The  hon.  member  added — "  The  comparison 
in  Ireland  was  now,  one  Protestant  to  fourteen  Catholics.  It  might  be  one  Pro- 
testant to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  Catholics;  and  while  this  diminution  clearly  showed 
the  worthlessness  and  inutility  of  the  Church  Establishment,  would  any  man  be  so 
hardy  as  to  insist  that  that  establishment  ought  to  be  preserved  at  the  ex])ense  of 
nearly  £3,000,000  sterling?"  In  later  times,  however,  in  discussions  on  the  Irish 
Church,  the  extent  of  exaggeration  has  been  somewhat  diminished.  When  the  hon. 
member  for  8t.  Alban's  brought  forward  his  motion  in  the  course  of  last  year,  he 
materially  reduced  the  extravagant  estimates  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  of  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  but  still  he  greatly  overrated  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and 
underrated  the  number  of  those  who  professed  its  doctrines.  In  his  motion  on  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Chiu'ch,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1834,  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Alban's  (Mr.  Ward)  said — "  If,  in  lieu  of  adopting  the  averages  which  returns  sent 
me  would  authorize  me  in  taking,  I  assume  Wakefield's  average  of  one  to  fourteen, 
I  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  any  design  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants  below  their  real  amount.  This  would  give  600,000  in  all  as  the  number 
of  those  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  the  present  establishment  is  kept  up.  And  what 
is  the  cost  of  that  establishment?  The  glebe  lands,  together  with  the  bishops'  land>, 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  the  returns  of  tithes,  will  make  a  total  of 
,£937,4.56  as  the  yearly  revenue  actually  received  by  the  Irish  Church."  The  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's  on  that  occasion  was  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  London  (Mr.  Grote),  who  said — "  My  hon.  friend  stated  that  the  expense 
of  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  is  £900, COO  annually ;  the 
number  of  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England  (in  Ireland)  is  not  more  than 
600,000  :  the  charge  of  the  whole  establishment,  therefore,  is  not  less  than  £1,  lOs. 
per  head."  Thus,  then,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  were  £937,000,  and  that  the  number  of  Protestants 
did  not  exceed  600,000. 

When  a  noble  lord  (Althorp),  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought 
the  subject  forward  in  1833,  he  fairly  admitted  the  great  extent  to  wliich  exaggera- 
tion had  been  carried  on  the  subject.  In  his  speech  o:i  that  occasion,  the  noble 
lord  said,  "  I  can  say,  conscientiously,  that  greater  exaggeration  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject  than  has  prevailed  upon  any  other  political  topic  that  I  recollect. 
Before  1  look  more  narrowly  into  the  question  myself,  I  had  greatly  exaggerated 
to  my  own  mind  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment." 
"  One  great  and  very  prevalent  exaggeration  relates  to  the  revenues  of  the  bishops. 
I  shall  surprise  the  House  when  I  mention,  that  the  net  amount  of  all  their  revenues 
is  only  £130,000  a-year."  "  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  shall  bejustified  in  stating,  that 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  that  church,  do  not  exceed  £800,000.     I  have  gone  into  this  detail,"  said  Loi'd 
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Althorp,  "  and  have  pressed  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  consequenee  of 
the  exaggerations  which  prevail  upon  the  subject,  and  wliich  render  it  impossible 
for  genllemen  to  come  to  a  just  consideration  of  this  question  without  knowing  the 
facts  upon  which  it  rests."  I  give  you  the  same  caution  that  Lord  Altliorp  did. 
I  ask  you  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  you  form  your  conclusions ;  and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  that  I  should  repeat  the  caution,  for  Lord  Althorp's  own  estimates  were 
erroneous,  like  those  of  his  predecessors.  I  despair  of  removing  the  effect  which  has 
been  made  by  these  repeated  misstatements.  I  may  correct  the  error,  but  I  cannot 
efface  the  impression  which  it  has  made.  There  may  be  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  my  remarks,  a  tardy  admission  of  past  mistakes  ;  but  the  prejudices 
against  the  church  will  remain.  The  misrepresentation  has  had  its  effect.  It  has 
been  repeated  within  these  walls  so  often,  that  it  is  regarded  as  incontrovertible. 
It  was  brought  back  in  petitions  from  the  country  ;  and  we  have  mistaken  the 
echo  of  our  own  delusions  for  new  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  their  truth.  If, 
however,  I  shall  make  it  appear  that  this  church,  which  is  said  to  possess  several 
millions,  does  not  own  property  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  that  which  she  is  said 
to  hold  ;  if  I  can  make  it  clear  and  indisputable,  that,  instead  of  only  260,000  per- 
sons belonging  to  her  communion  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
the  number  of  Protestants  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  860,000  ;  if  this 
should  be  shown  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts,  I  would  ask  hon. 
members  to  renounce  their  own  admitted  error  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 

Superadded  to  the  difficulty  which  I  have  mentioned  from  the  prejudices  arising 
from  oft-repeated  exaggerated  statements,  there  is  another  and  not  less  powerful 
one,  in  the  resolution  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  adopted 
by  this  House  for  party  purposes,  and  under  the  influence  of  party  feelings  and 
prejudices.  I  will  not  argue  the  question  with  reference  to  any  feelings  of  this  kind. 
I  will  not  argue  it  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  the  force  of  evidence  and  reason  ; 
and  let  me  add,  that  if  the  House  resigns  itself  to  the  influences  of  a  powerful  party, 
united  against  the  Irish  Church  for  purposes  to  Avhich  false  delicacy  or  false  shame 
may  make  them  disposed  to  adhere,  I  admit  that  I  have  no  chance  for  the  success 
of  my  motion ;  but  if  the  House  will  struggle  against  the  impression  produced  by 
erroneous  statements — if  I  have  to  deal  only  with  men  of  ingenious  minds,  on  whom 
I  can  hope  to  impress  the  conviction  which  so  strongly  weighs  on  my  own  mind,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  my  motion  by  a  large  majority. 

The  bill  states  in  its  preamble,  that  "  whereas  it  is  just  and  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  good  order  in  Ireland,  and  conducive  to  religion  and 
morality,  that  after  adequate  provision  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  surplus  income  of  such  parishes  shall  be  applied  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion."  Here  then  is  first  a  fact  assumed,  and  next  a  principle  asserted.  It 
is  assumed  that  there  is  a  surplus  revenue,  after  adequate  provision  made  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  next,  the  principle 
is  asserted,  that  that  surplus  should  be  applied  for  purposes  other  than  ecclesiastical. 

Now,  before  we  can  satisfactorily  decide  what  are  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  what  therefore  can  constitute  a  surplus,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  principle  and  provisions  of  an  act  which  was  passed  so  lately  as 
the  year  1833,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  and  was 
intended  to  effect  important  and  substantial  reforms  in  the  Irish  Church.  It  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Church  Temporalities'  Act.  By  this  act, 
ten  out  of  the  twenty-two  bishoprics  of  Ireland  were  suppressed,  provision  was 
made  for  the  extinction  of  sinecure  dignities,  and  for  the  suppression  of  benefices  in 
places  wherein  divine  worship  had  not  been  performed  for  the  period  of  three  years 
jjreceding.  A  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  thus  obtained  was  applied  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tlie  chnrch-ccss  in  Ireland ;  that  is  to  say,  the  church  took  upon  itself  a 
charge  for  repairing  and  building  churches,  whicli  had  up  to  that  period  been  borne 
l)y  the  proprietor  and  occui)ier  of  land.  Lord  Grey  gave  a  summary  of  the  bill  to  the 
following  effect.  He  estinuited  the  amount  of  the  church-cess  at  i>G0,000  a  year. 
Another  object  of  the  fund  which  would  be  created  by  the  bill  was  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings.  The  House  of  Commons  had,  by  a  separate  resolution,  declared, 
that  those  clergymen  whose  parishes  produced  to  them  a  maintenance  of  less  than 
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^200  a-year,  should  have  their  incomes  raised  to  tliat  amount  out  of  tlie  church  funds, 
tliut  being  the  lowest  whicii  it  was  considered  u  clcrgyuiau  onglit  to  have  wlio  had 
the  charge  of  a  i)arish.  He  believed  that  the  resohiiion  passed  unanimously.  It 
was  true,  the  hon.  member  for  jNliddlesex  growled  a  faint  opposition  toil;  but  he 
did  not  divide  on  the  subject.  Tlie  hon.  member  had,  however,  afterwards  candidly 
and  manfully  admitted  in  debate,  that  he  thought  £'M0  a-year  was  not  too  much  for 
the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  actively  engaged  in  the  performance  of  parochial  (liilie.s. 
The  noble  lord  (Grey)  estimated,  the  sum  required  for  the  augmentati(jn  of  small 
livings  would  be  about  £46,500  a-ycar.  The  s'.mi  rcijuired  for  the  building  new 
churches  was  estimated  at  i^'iO.OOO,  and  that  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
glebes  at  £10,000,  making  the  total  charge  on  the  Ciuirch  Temporalities'  Fund  to  be 
£136,500.  Now,  to  meet  this  charge,  tlie  noble  lord  estimated  that  there  would  be 
£40,000  a-year  as  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  which  he  expected  would 
be  realised  by  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands.  The  produce  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics 
was  estimated  at  £;jO,780.  The  tax  on  the  remaining  bishoprics  was  calculated  to 
produce  £4,600.  The  tax  on  the  incumbents  of  the  several  livings  in  Ireland,  and 
the  funds  to  be  derived  from  suppressed  sinecures,  were  taken  at  £42,000  per 
annum;  the  repayments  on  account  of  glebe-houses  for  fifteen  years  were  estimated 
at  about  £8,000.  The  total  charge  on  the  fund  w-as  taken,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
at  £136,500,  and  its  ultimate  annual  produce  was  calculated  by  lord  Grey  at  about 
£155,000.  llecollect  that  this  was  the  fund,  the  only  fund,  out  of  which  certain 
great  objects,  then  declared  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  efficiency  and 
stability  of  the  church,  were  to  be  provided  for.  From  this  fund, 'and  from  this 
alone,  churches  were  to  be  repaired,  small  livings  to  be  increased,  glebe-houses  to 
be  built.  On  the  failh  of  assurances,  we  were  called  upon  to  relinquish  the  vestry- 
cess,  and  to  consent  to  the  suppression  of  ten  bishoprics. 

Now,  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  funds  under  this  Church  Temporalities' 
Act,  and  how  are  they  affected  by  this  bill  ?  It  will  be  found,  that  instead  of  the  sum 
of  £155,000,  the  actual  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
Church  Temporalities'  Bill  will  not  exceed  £29,127.  Now  it  will  appear  from 
the  papers  to  which  I  have  referred,  tliat  the  sum  required  for  repairs  of  churches 
throughout  Ireland  amounts  annually  to  £25,000.  (3ther  expenses  connected  with 
tlie  performance  of  divine  service,  formerly  defrayed  by  the  vestry-cess,  amount  to 
£34,412.  In  consequence  of  the  vestry-cess  not  having  been  paid,  many  churches  have 
gone  so  much  out  of  repair,  as  to  require  a  greater  sum  to  put  them  in  repair  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  repairs  been  made  as  soon  as  required.  The  expenses 
of  the  commissioners,  including  salaries  to  commissioners,  clerks,  agents,  architects, 
and  stationery,  are  £10,000.  So  that  here  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  £69,412, 
to  be  charged  on  a  present  annual  income  of  £29,127.  It  is  true  the  commissioners 
have  done  that  which  is  frequent  with  Irish  commissioners — they  have  realized  a 
debt.  A  loan  of  £100,000  has  been  advanced  by  the  treasury  to  the  commissioners, 
of  which  sum  £40,000  has  been  received,  and  of  that  sum  £45,688  has  been  aj)- 
plied  to  pay  the  vestry-cess  of  1833,  and  the  arrears  of  the  cess  of  1832  and  1831  ; 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  building  of  churches, 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  without  making 
any  provision  for  another  important  object  of  the  Church  Temporalities'  P\ind — the 
purchase  and  imi)rovement  of  glebes.  A  calculation  has  been  made  as  to  the  period 
when  the  fund  will  be  productive,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  jiermanent  expenditure  of 
tlic  commissioners,  and  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  on  this  point  is,  "If  the  permanent 
income  of  £83,440,  as  set  forth  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  is  to  be  the  only 
income  certainly  forthcoming,  the  annual  funds  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
will  never  equal  their  contemplated  expenditure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of 
the  same  by  an  immediate  and  perpetual  annuity  of  £3,446,  or  an  immediate  caj)ital 
of  £80,173.  Assuming  that  the  doubtful  income  of  £22,000  from  the  tax  on  in- 
cumbents should  be  paid,  the  period  when  the  funds  would  meet  the  early  expenditure 
would  be  less  than  eighteen  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  February,  1853.  The  jieriod 
when  the  fund  would  reach  its  itiaxlmiim  would  be  in  thirty-seven  years  and  a-half, 
or  the  1st  of  August,  1873.  The  debt  on  the  fund  likely  to  be  realized  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  yearly  deficit  until  the  income  may  be  equal  to  the  expenditure, 
is  £412,382,     The  time  required  to  payoff  such  debt  after  it  shall  have  attained  its 
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maximum,  will  be  twenty  years  from  February,  1853,  being  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
August  next  thirty-seven  years  and  a-half."  But  this  answer  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  J  100,000,  advanced  by  the  treasury  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  Perpetual  fund,  would  be  paid  off  on  the  1st  of  August  next  from  the  first  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Perpetuity  fund.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  such  payment  is  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  I  see,  from  the  despairing  nod  given  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  that  he  has  no  expectation  that  such  will  be  the 
case;  and  yet  with  this  knowledge,  that  it  would  take  thirty- seven  years  and  a-half 
before  the  fund  would  be  productive,  the  noble  lord  saddles  it  with  five  per  cent,  imme- 
diate payment  on  the  present  amount  of  tithes  to  each  clergyman  who  shall  sustain  a 
loss  by  the  operation  of  the  present  bill. 

The  statements  which  I  have  just  read  will  expose  the  miserable  expedients  of  the 
bill.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  a  lien  on  a  fund  which  might  be,  if  every  thing  went 
on  prosperously,  in  a  condition  to  pay  in  about  forty  years.  But  the  fund  itself  is 
at  an  end.  The  revenue  to  be  realized  under  the  former  bill  is  annihilated  by  this. 
The  income  from  suppressed  dignities  is  applied  to  another  purpose.  The  tax  on 
incomes  above  ^300,  will  become  almost  unproductive ;  for  incomes  are,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  be  reduced  to  ^300.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the 
fund  under  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill  will  not  meet  the  charges  which  hereto- 
fore fell  on  the  vestry-cess,  and  that  the  promised  provision  for  building  churches 
and  glebe-houses,  and  for  increasing  small  livings,  is  at  an  end.  So  much  for  the 
bearing  of  the  present  measure  on  that  which  was  described  as  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  church  reform  in  Ireland,  which  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  applause  only 
two  years  since,  as  effectually  correcting  the  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying 
tlie  acknowledged  deficiency,  of  the  church  ! 

I  will  now  consider  the  operation  and  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  general  revenues 
of  the  church,  and  prove  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  produced  by  it.  Never 
was  that  mathematical  process,  the  process  of  exhaustion,  applied  with  greater  in- 
genuity, or  with  greater  success.  There  are  three  separate  modes,  all  working 
simultaneously,  by  which  the  church  revenue  will  be  affected  by  this  bill.  First, 
there  is  to  be  at  once  a  deduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  from  the  present  amount  of 
tithe  composition.  Secondly,  there  is  to  be  a  power  to  re-open  the  compositions 
entered  into  and  fixed  in  amount,  either  by  arbitration  or  by  voluntary  consent  of 
parties.  This  power  is  to  be  exercised,  not  by  the  lord-lieutenant  in  council,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  three  gentlemen  sitting  at  Whitehall,  the  commissioners  of  land 
revenue,  under  whom  the  lord-lieutenant  is  to  act  as  a  mere  subordinate  and  minis- 
terial agent.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some  few  special  cases  in  which  the  composition 
ought  to  be  re-opened — there  may  be  some  instances  (I  think  they  will  be  very  rare 
instances)  of  fraud,  or  collusion,  or  gross  error— if  there  be  any  such  cases,  a  special 
remedy,  with  proper  guards  and  securities  against  the  abuse  of  it,  might  be  pro- 
vided. By  this  bill,  however,  the  decision  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  com- 
missioners of  woods  and  forests,  and  on  that  decision  every  composition  may  be 
re-opened.  What  will  be  the  consequent  position  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  ?  Each 
incumbent  may  be  called  on  to  defend,  not  only  his  own  temporary  interest,  but 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  church,  in  the  amount  of  tithe  composition.  The 
present  incumbent  very  probably  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  composition. 
Tiiere  may  have  been  two  or  three  intervening  incumbencies,  the  evidence  may 
have  been  destroyed,  the  persons  able  to  give  parole  evidence  may  be  dead,  the 
composition  may  i)a\e  been  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  without  minute  valuation, 
through  amicable  compromise  between  the  parties.  And  yet  the  unfortunate  clergy- 
man is  by  this  bill  to  be  called  on  to  defend  tlie  composition,  upon  the  ground  of  his  own 
existing  interest  during  his  life  in  the  receipt  of  tithes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  clergyman 
who  has  been  unaljle  during  late  years  to  collect  any  tithe  at  all,  is  to  defend  com- 
positions for  tithe  entered  into  iburteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  respect  to  which 
compositions  he  is  possessed  of  no  evidence.  What,  let  me  remind  the  House,  is 
the  tribunal  before  whom  these  compositions  are  to  be  reopened  ?  Three  barristers, 
three  at  the  very  least,  are  to  preside  over  the  investigation.  The  composition  may 
be  reopened  separately  in  each  ])arish  of  a  union.  In  each,  the  charge  of  defending 
it  on  the  part  of  the  church  may  be  thrown  on  the  incumbent.  The  barristers  are 
to  tletermine  wliat  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  by  their  inquiries  is  to  fall  on 
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him  ;  and  thus  tlie  clergyman,  who  has  received  notiiing  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  wiiose  family  may  l)e  actually  starving,  is  to  be  visited  with  the  triple  curse 
of  a  visit  from  three  barristers,  at  live  guineas  a-day  each,  besides  their  expenses, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  composition  under  which  he  has  recovered  nothing! 
Now,  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who,  with  a  nominal  income  of  ^'150  or 
^200  per  annum,  has  not  realized  one  shilling  of  his  tithe  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  ask  the  House  to  conceive  for  one  moment  his  feelings,  when  he  sees  a 
barouche  and  four,  containing  three  barristers  at  five  guineas  a-day  eacii,  drive  up 
to  his  door  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  a  composition  into  which  his  predecessor  had 
entered,  and  from  which  he  lias  realized  nothing.  I^et  the  House  imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  that  man  who,  unable  to  realize  one  farthing  of  the  stipend  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  under  a  composition  to  which  he  was  no  party,  is  tints  to  bear  the  burden 
of  an  inquiry  respecting  which  he  possesses  no  information  and  no  evidence.  Tu 
what  extent  the  reopening  of  the  compositions  may  proceed,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  calculate.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to  calculate  how  far  it  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  income  and  revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  ;  but  surely  it  is 
most  vexatious  and  unjust  thus  to  encourage  parishes  to  open  the  compositions  to 
which  they  have  in  most  cases  been  voluntary  parties — or  which  have  been  arranged 
through  the  intervention  of  disinterested  arbitrators.  In  short,  the  measure  is  in 
this  respect  fraught  with  greater  injustice  and  individual  hardship,  than  any  measure 
I  ever  remember  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  legislature.  This  is  the  second 
battery  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Morpeth)  has  directed  against  the  re- 
venues of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  third  is  the  substitution  of  a  new  corn  average  for  that  which  formed  the 
standard  of  the  comjjositions  now  existing.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  shortly 
state  to  the  House  the  principles  of  those  compositions.  They  were  first  provided 
for  In  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  and 
which  passed  in  1823.  That  bill  was  amended  in  1824,  and  by  that  measure  an 
option  was  given  to  make  the  comj)osition  for  tithes  to  endure  for  twenty-one  years, 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  bill  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  most  comi)ositions  have 
been  effected  for  the  term  of  twenty -one  years.  Consequently  the  composition  under 
those  bills,  if  made  from  1824  to  18.31  inclusive,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
would  extend  to  the  years  1845  or  1852  inclusive,  and  could  not  be  open  to  revision 
in  the  intermediate  time.  The  bill  of  my  right  hon.  friend  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire,  (Lord  Stanley)  by  the  provisions 
of  which  it  was  made  compulsory,  in  cases  where  compositions  had  not  been  entered 
into  under  the  former  bill,  that  they  should  be  made.  The  bill  of  the  noble  lord 
did  not  at  all  disturb  the  compositions  which  had  been  effected  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years  under  Mr.  Goulburn's  bill.  If  under  that  bill  they  had  been  en- 
tered into  for  that  or  for  shorter  periods,  the  contract,  whatever  it  was,  was  to  en- 
dure. Lord  Stanley's  bill  compelled  a  composition,  in  every  uncompounded  parish, 
making  the  new  and  compulsory  composition  variable  every  seven  years,  but  assum- 
ing, as  the  standard  which  was  to  regulate  the  first  composition,  the  average  price' 
of  corn  for  the  seven  years  preceding  November  1830.  The  compositions  under 
Lord  Stanley's  bill  were  effected  in  the  course  of  1833  and  1834,  and  as  they  are 
invariable  for  seven  years,  they  ought  to  endure  of  course  until  1840  and  1841. 
Now,  this  bill  provides  in  lieu  of  the  standard  adopted  respectively  in  Mr.  Goulburn's 
and  Lord  Stanley's  bills,  that  a  new  average  of  prices  shall  be  taken  ;  in  short,  that 
a  principle  shall  be  applied  differing  from  tliat  which  has  met  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties.  And  what  is  tlie  average  now  proposed  i'^that  of  the  prices  for  the  last 
seven  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  present  bill.  It  is  notorious  both  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  that  corn  is  now  much  lower  in  price  than  it  was  at  the  period 
when  the  average  of  each  of  tlie  former  bills  was  taken.  So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  those  averages,  I  believe  them  to  be  correct  when  thus  stated  : — The 
average  prices  for  the  seven  years  ending  the  1st  of  November,  1821  (that  taken 
by  Mr.  Goulburn),  was  of  wheat,  £1  15s.  lO^d.,  oats,  13s.  U-Jd.  For  the  seven 
years  ending  the  1st  of  November,  1830,  that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord  (Stanley), 
the  average  prices  were,  wheat,  £1  12s.  Oid.,  oats,  13s.  The  present  average  prices 
which  will  be  brought  into  operation  are — wheat,  £1  10s.  l^id.:  oats,  lis.  Sjjd. 
Now,  the  effect  of  adopting  these  averages  in  lieu  of  the  standard  which  guided  the 
114— Vol.  111. 
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preceding  measures  will  be,  if  my  estimate  be  correct,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
composition  about  sixteen  per  cent,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  and  this  reduction  is 
to  be  added  to  three- tenths  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  explain  to  the  House  the  triple  process  by  which  the 
Church  in  Ireland  is  to  be  relieved  of  superfluous  wealth  : — First,  the  deduction  of 
thirty  per  cent.,  a  simple,  inteUigible,  and  definite  deduction.  Secondly,  the  re- 
opening of  compositions,  the  precise  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
I'hirdly,  the  substitution  of  a  new  standard  of  corn  averages,  in  lieu  of  those  which 
at  present  rule  the  tithe  compositions.  I  will  now  apply  practically  the  machinery 
of  the  bill,  and  consider  its  operation,  first  upon  a  given  amount — say  £100  of  tithe 
composition — then  upon  a  living  of  the  nominal  value  of  £600 — then  upon  the 
general  mass  of  Church  revenue  derivable  from  tithe.  And  first  I  will  take  its  eflect 
upon  £100  of  tithe  composition.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  the  reduction  of 
three-tenths,  and  thus  under  the  first  battery  of  the  noble  lord,  the  <£100  tithe  com- 
position is  reduced  to  £70  at  once.  To  what  extent  it  will  further  be  reduced  by 
the  expenses  of  three  barristers  at  five  guineas  per  day  each,  I  cannot  acquaint  the 
House,  but  still  a  farther  reduction  may  be  made  by  reopening  the  composition.  I 
have,  however,  reduced  the  £100  to  £70.  The  forcible  substitution  of  new  corn 
averages  will  effect  a  further  reduction  of  at  least  one-sixth,  amounting  upon  the 
original  £100  tithe  composition  to  £11  10s.,  so  that  the  £100  is  melted  down  to 
£58  10s.  This  is  the  sum  which  the  commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are  to 
realize,  but  they  are  empowered  to  charge  the  clergyman  6d.  in  the  pound  for  the 
expenses  of  the  collection,  which  will  be  £1  9s.,  so  that  in  the  end  the  £100  tithe 
composition  is  reduced  to  £.17  Is.,  independently  of  the  expenses  consequent  upon 
opening  the  composition. 

I  now  take  the  case  of  a  living  of  the  nominal  value  of  £600  per  annum.  De- 
ducting the  three-tenths,  the  living  of  the  nominal  value  of  £600  will  be  reduced  to 
£420 ;  and,  if  my  calculation  is  correct,  a  further  redaction  of  one-sixth,  or  £70 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  new  corn  averages.  This  will  further  cut  down  the 
nominal  living  of  £600  per  annum  to  £350.  From  this  a  further  demand  of  6d.  in 
the  pound  for  the  expenses  of  collection,  amounting  to  £8  15s.  will  be  made,  again 
reducing  the  nominal  living  of  £600  per  annum  to  £341  5s.  Is  this  all?  Oh,  no. 
The  unhappy  incumbent,  who  thus  sees  his  £600  a-year  dwindled  down  to  £341  5s. 
is  visited  with  another  deduction  from  another  quarter.  He  is  subjected  to  a  new 
demand  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  an  income  tax,  under  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties' bill,  which  finally  reduces  the  nominal  living  of  £600  a-year,  to  the  sum  of 
£332  15s.  Now,  if  the  incumbent  of  such  a  living  should,  with  a  view  to  a  future 
provision  for  his  family,  have  insured  his  life,  supposing  he  paj's  £40  a-year  for  that 
purpose,  and  £75  for  a  curate  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  flock 
intrusted  to  his  pastoral  care — supposing  too,  he  has  to  pay  an  instalment  for  the 
glebe-house — I  leave  the  House  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  this  man  and  his  family, 
and  of  the  mockery  and  cruel  insult  of  taunting  him  with  his  superfluous  wealth. 
The  only  doubt  which  can  arise  on  this  statement  is,  whether  or  not  I  have  overrated 
the  extent  of  the  deduction  which  I  have  contended  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
new  corn  averages ;  but  even  if  I  am  in  error,  I  think  I  may  fairly  set  against  any 
miscalculation  on  that  head,  the  expenses  which  will  result  from  the  proposed  re- 
opening of  the  comjiosition  for  tithes. 

I  have  now  shown  the  House,  that  by  the  ingenious  process  embodied  in  this 
bill,  an  ecclesiastical  living  will  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-half  its  nominal 
amount,  and  I  now])roceed  to  consider  the  effect  which  this  measure  will  have  upon 
the  revenues  generally  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  This  consideration  is  most 
important,  because,  before  a  supposed  surplus  is  applied,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  actual  revenue  of  the  church.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  real  amount  of  the  gross  composition  for  clerical  tithes  in  Ireland,  payable  to 
parochial  incumbents.  The  nobe  lord  opposite,  (Lord  JMorpeth)  in  his  calculation 
included  the  lay  tithes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tithes  payable  to  lay  impropriators, 
not  with  a  view  of  producing  error  I  admit;  hut  I  will  not  encumber  the  questioii 
by  adverting  on  this  occasion  to  lay  tithes,  which  for  the  jjresent  purposes  shall  be 
excluded  from  consideration.  I  am  now  dealing  only  with  ciiurch  property,  and  the 
cfl'ejts  upon  it  which  the  machinery  of  this  bill  may  in  future  produce.     Tithes 
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received  by  tlie  blslio])s  have  also  been  ineliuU'd  by  tbo  noble  lord,  when  tlicy  ought 
to  have  been  exeludeil  from  this  calculation,  for  the  bisliops'  tithes  are  jjrovidcd  lor 
in  the  Church  Temporalities' Rill.  In  the  same  way  1  shall  omit  from  consideration 
the  tithes  due  to  deans  and  chapters,  because  those  tithes  are  applied  to  the  repairs 
of  the  cathedrals,  unless  they  are  held  with  benefices,  and  in  the  latter  case  they 
become  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  present  bill.  From  the  best  calculation  I 
can  muke  from  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  parishes  from  which  returns  have  been 
made,  the  tptal  amount  of  tithes  payable  to  parochial  clergy,  excluding  bishops, 
deans  and  chaj)ters,  and  vicars  choral,  is  £507,307.  That  is  the  whole  amount  of 
tithes  payable  to  the  i)arochial  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  before  it  is  thought  of  ajjply- 
ing  a  presumed  surplus  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  ])urposos,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  revenues  of  tiie  church.  ]>y  a 
reduction  of  three-tenths,  viz.,  £152,700  from  £507,000,  the  amount  will  be  brought 
down  to  £354, GG7.  The  expense  of  collection  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
amounting  to  £8,872,  is  further  to  be  deducted,  which  brings  down  the  gross 
receipt  of  tithes  by  the  clergy  to  £345,795.  I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  further  reduction  which  must  result  from  the  reopening  of  the  compositions : 
but  taking,  as  in  the  former  calculations,  one-sixth  as  the  consequence  of  the  new 
corn  averages,  that  sixth,  amounting  to  £57,632,  will,  by  the  ingenious  procei-s  of 
exhaustion  provided  in  this  bill,  produce  this  result — viz.,  that,  instead  of  the 
amount  of  Irish  parochial  tithe  being  £507,367,  its  net  amount  will  be  only 
£288,163. 

In  this  stage  of  my  observations,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  pause  a  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  amount  to  which  I  have  thus  practically  reduced  the 
Irish  parochial  tithe  with  the  estimate  of  indefinite  millions  assumed  by  Dr.  Doyle, 
or  the  more  moderate  calculation  of  the  total  of  church  property  made  by  the  lion, 
member  for  Middlesex,  who,  upon  the  closest  approximation,  stated  the  amount  to 
be  £3,200,000.  Have  I  not  been  justified  in  lamenting  the  effect  of  such  extraordi- 
nary exaggerations,  and  in  earnestly  entreating  the  House  to  be  upon  its  guard 
against  the  force  of  early  and  erroneous  impressions?  To  the  sum  of  £288,163, 
the  tithe  revenue  of  the  Irish  clergy,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  add  the  amount 
received  by  them  as  ministers'  money,  and  the  value  of  the  glebes.  The  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  stated  the  value  of  the  glebes  to  be  about  £65,000  ;  but  I  believe 
their  valiie  is  not  overrated  at  £76,778,  which,  with  £12,838,  the  amount  of 
ministers'  money,  will  make  a  total  revenue  derivable  by  the  Irish  clergy  from  every 
source,  of  only  £377,779. 

The  total  amount  of  future  revenue  being  thus  ascertained,  I  will  now  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  requisite  for  its 
maintenance.  In  discussing  this  subject,  the  House  has  now  the  advantage,  which 
it  did  not  possess  when  it  pledged  itself  to  the  resolution  of  appropriation,  of  the 
report  which  the  commissioners  have  made  in  immediate  reference  to  this  point.  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  postpone  that  resolution  until 
this  report  was  furnished.  The  House  had,  however,  pledged  itself  that  there  was 
a  surplus  before  they  had  received  the  report  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  church.  It  appears,  from  the  report  presented  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  present  government,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  1,385  benefices — of  these  264 
contain  fewer  than  fifty  Protestants.  The  House  will  perceive  that  a  material  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  benefices  and  parishes.  Benefices  may  consist  of 
one  or  many  parishes,  and  of  these  it  appears  from  the  report  that  there  are  2,405 
in  Ireland,  though  there  are  only  1,385  benefices.  Now,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
I  wish  to  argue  this  question  on  the  narrow  grounds  which  his  Majesty's  government 
have  themselves  afforded  me;  I  wish  to  discuss  this  measure  on  the  principles 
assumed  by  the  king's  government  itself,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  those 
principles  to  be  correct,  and  that  my  own  views  are  erroneous.  I  take  this  course 
solely  for  this  reason,  that  I  can  afford  to  make  the  concession,  and,  having  made  it, 
I  can  show  that  the  ministers  arc,  on  their  own  principles,  and  with  their  own 
admissions,  bound  to  accede  to  my  motion.  Arguing  from  their  own  evidence,  I 
can  show  that  there  is  no  surplus  to  distribute,  and,  according  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, therefore,  they  are  bound  not  to  sanction  any  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church.     I  will  assume  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
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and  due  regard  being  had  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that  country,  the  church 
revenues  ought  to  bear  the  whole  charge  of  the  establishment — not  only  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministers,  but  the  expence  of  building  new  places  of  worship,  and 
every  other  expense  connected  with  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  From  the  report  it  appears  that  there  are  1,121 
benefices  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  which  there  are  more  than  fifty  Protestants.  Divide 
the  amount  of  tithes  amongst  them,  and  the  average  of  tithes  appropriated  to  these 
benefices  will  amount  to  £256  per  annum.  But  these  unions  of  parishes  are  in  many 
cases  a  great  evil,  and  they  ought  to  be  severed.  That  principle  has  been  recog- 
nised by  Lord  Plunkett,  by  Sir  John  Newport,  and  by  all  who  have  contended  most 
strenuously  for  the  improvement  of  the  church.  The  unions  were  made  partly  on 
account  of  the  abolition  of  agistment  tithe,  partly  from  want  of  places  of  worship, 
or  residences  for  ministers;  and  the  first  claim,  in  case  of  a  new  distribution  of 
church  revenue,  is  on  the  part  of  those  parishes  in  which  a  respectable  congregation 
can  be  found,  and  which  are  now  inconveniently  and  improvidently  united  to  others. 
Taking  then,  the  parishes  instead  of  benefices,  what  appears  in  the  report?  The 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  stated  to  be  2,405,  and  of  these  860  contain  fewer 
than  fifty  Protestants.  I  consider  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  in  respect  to  those  860 
parishes  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  blow  fatal  to  the  Irish  Church,  But  here,  again, 
assuming  that  the  noble  lord  is  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong — assuming  that,  in  a 
parish  where  there  are  fewer  than  fifty  Protestants,  you  are  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
it  as  this  bill  doth  deal  with  it — still,  deducting  860  from  2,405,  there  are  1,545 
separate  parishes  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  greater  number  than  fifty 
Protestants.  Allotting  to  each  of  the  parishes  a  separate  minister,  adopting  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  that  where  there  are  fifty  Protestants,  there  the  spiritual 
services  of  a  Protestant  resident  minister  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  what  is  the  provi- 
sion you  can  make  from  tithes  to  each  of  those  incumbents  ?  On  the  average  of 
this  whole,  it  does  not  exceed  ^£180  to  each.  But  there  are  961  benefices  in  Ireland 
with  more  than  100  Protestant  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  each.  The 
noble  lord  intimates  that  he  was  not  aware  of  that.  Be  it  so :  but,  then,  who  was 
it  that  entered  into  the  resolution,  pledging  the  House  to  the  alienation  of  church 
property,  even  before  his  own  report  was  presented  ?  That  report  may  convict  hou. 
gentlemen  on  my  side  of  the  House  of  want  of  foresight  in  obstructing  the  inquiry, 
in  preventing  the  ascertainment  of  a  fact  so  important  as  that  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  namely,  that  there  are  961  benefices  in  Ireland,  each  with  a  Protestant 
population  of  more  than  100  members;  but  it  will  convict  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
of  deliberate  error,  if  they  persist  in  adhering  to  their  resolution  after  that  report  has 
been  placed  in  their  possession.  There  are  961  benefices  in  Ireland,  with  more 
than  100  Protestant  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  each.  I  proclaim 
that  fact.  There  are  1,165  benefices  in  Ireland,  with  a  church  in  each,  and  with 
two  churches  in  some.  There  are  1,383  churches  of  the  establishment  existing  at 
present  in  Ireland.  Now,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  noble  lord,  wherever 
there  is  a  church  in  any  parish  in  Ireland,  there  also  there  is  to  be  a  minister;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  minister,  the  noble  lord  has  declared  himself  ready  to  allot  to 
that  minister  an  independent  stipend.  Now,  if  the  noble  lord  is  prepared  to  allot 
.£220  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  church  in  Ireland,  I  will  make  bold  to  tell 
him,  that,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  he  will  find  that  he  will  have  a 
deficiency  to  supply.  I  will  take  the  benefices  of  Ireland  with  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants therein,  varying  of  course  in  amount  in  each.  1  will  discard  from  my  cal- 
culation the  parishes  whose  revenues  the  noble  lord  is  prepared  to  confiscate  to  the 
amount  of  860,  but  still,  for  whose  spiritual  instruction  the  noble  lord  intends  to 
make  some  provision,  reducing,  therefore,  to  that  extent  (I  believe  nearly  £30,000), 
the  total  amount  of  available  revenue.  For  my  present  purpose  I  will  assume  that 
the  principle  of  the  noble  lord  is  correct,  and  1  will  attempt  to  show,  that  upon  that 
principle  he  ought  not  to  refuse  his  acquiescence  in  my  present  requisition.  There 
are  670  benefices  in  Ireland,  with  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  varying  in 
number  from  fifty  to  500.  There  are  209  benefices  in  Ireland,  with  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church  varying  in  number  from  500  to  1,000.  There  are  242 
benefices  in  Ireland,  containing  more  than  1,000  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church.     I  have  thus  divided  the  benefices  in  Ireland  into  three  classes,  varying  with 
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the  extent  of  the  protestant  population.  Now,  I  want  no  clerical  sinecures  in  Ire- 
land, I  want  no  gross  inequality,  wholly  disproportioncd  to  actual  duty,  between  the 
incomes  of  parochial  clerjiy.  Rut  I  do  contend  for  such  gradations  in  tiie  amount 
of  revenue  as  are  justified  by  variations  in  the  expenses  of  living,  in  the  demands 
for  charity,  in  the  extent  of  duty  for  sucli  gradations,  as  would  hold  out  an  encourage- 
ment to  exertion  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  are  less  amply  provided  for,  and  enable 
the  Protestant  minister  to  maintain  ids  station  in  society.  In  popidoiis  places,  like 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  there  ought  to  be  livings  amply  i)r.jvided 
with  means  for  the  sujjport  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Established  Cliurc-h. 
If  there  are  not  such.  livings — if  the  minister  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church 
is  not  enabled  to  maintain  his  independence  and  respectability  of  station  as  compared 
■with  his  equals  in  life,  then  the  House  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  be  degrading 
the  man,  but  also  inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  the  establishment  itself. 

Now,  take  the  three  classes  of  benefices  to  which  I  have  referred — assume  that 
you  are  at  liberty  to  apportion  the  revenue  of  tlie  spiritual  Church,  according  to 
some  rule,  having  reference  to  the  extent  of  duty  and  the  number  of  Protestant  in- 
habitants— will  any  man  propose  a  more  moderate  allo-wance  than  that  of  £200  a-year 
to  the  670  benefices  of  the  first  class,  i-'"500  a-year  to  the  209  benefices  of  the  second 
class,  and  £400  a-year  to  the  242  benefices  of  the  third  cla«s  ?  The  demand  on  tlie 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  for  that  extremely  low  and  moderate  scale  of  support 
would  amount  to  c£293,.jOO,  whereas  the  revenue  derivable  from  tithes  in  Ireland  is 
only  £288,000,  as  I  have  already  clearly  proved.  I  trust  that  the  House  will  ob- 
serve that  this  calculation  is  made  on  the  number  of  benefices,  not  of  parishes.  Re- 
sides this,  I  have  made  no  provision  for  cunites;  and  yet  in  all  benefices  where  there 
is  a  Protestant  population  of  more  than  1,000  persons  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  there  must  probably  be  one  curate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  glebe  lands,  but  have  considered  only  the  revenue 
from  tithe  as  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Rut  against 
the  value  of  the  glebe  place  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  tithe,  on  account  of  the 
charge  for  religious  service  in  860  suppressed  parishes — on  account  of  the  reopening 
of  compositions — on  account  of  the  necessary  provision  for  curates — on  account  of 
the  ditierence  between  any  estimate  of  Irish  revenues,  and  the  actual  net  sum  realized  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  revenue  derivable  from  glebes  will  more  than  supply 
the  deficit,  or  will,  therefore,  disturb  my  calculations.  Again,  if  I  take,  as  1  am 
entitled  to  take,  parishes  instead  of  benefices,  the  average  allotment  to  each  minister 
must  be  materially  reduced. 

I  may  be  asked  why  I  have  assumed  £200  as  the  minimum  in  the  scale  of  allow- 
ance to  be  made  to  parochial  ministers:  My  answer  is,  not  on  any  vague  assumption 
of  my  own,  but  on  the  acts  and  recorded  declarations  of  the  authors  and  supporters 
of  the  present  bill.  The  estimate  is  theirs,  not  mine.  I  may  think  £200  (as  I  do 
think  it),  a  very  insufticient  provision — but  I  am  arguing  throughout  on  the  principles 
of  my  opponents,  and  claiming  their  support  of  my  proposal  on  those  principles. 
The  Church  Temporalities'  Rill  assumes  that  £200  a-year  is  the  lowest  sum  which 
ought  to  be  paid  a^  a  stipend  to  any  clergyman  who  has  the  care,  not  of  a  benefice, 
but  of  a  parish.  I  find  that  opinion  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  consult  upon  the  subject.  1  find,  first  of  all,  that  Lord  Ilatherton, 
then  Mr.  Littleton,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  entertained  this  opinion, : — "  I  concur," 
said  he,  "  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  £200  per  annum 
is  not  too  large  a  sum  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 
If  the  Protestant  religion  is  to  be  maintained  in  Ireland  at  all,  its  ministers  must  be 
placed  in  the  condition  of  gentlemen.  From  the  representations  which  have  been 
made  to  me,  I  believe  that  many  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  removed  but  in  a  short  degree  from  the  necessity  of  beg- 
ging for  their  daily  subsistence."  Dr.  Lushington,  and  there  could  be  no  higher 
authority,  also  said  on  the  same  occasion — *'  I  fully  recognise  the  principle  that 
parliament  may  deal  with  any  surplus  of  Church  property  which  may  exist  after  the 
Kccessities  of  the  Church  have  been  provided  for;  but  the  first  and  most  sacred  of 
our  duties  is  to  provide  for  the  supjiort  of  the  ministers  of  the  Ciuirch ;  and  I  appre- 
hend that  no  man,  who  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland  ought  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  will  stand  up  in  this  House  and  say  that 
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c£200  per  annum  is  too  ranch  for  a  Protestant  minister  to  receive."  I  am  now  going 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Mr.  Finn,  the  member 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  "  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  to  be  a  curate," 
and  here  I  will  observe,  that  I  am  now  speaking,  as  Mr.  Finn  then  was,  of  curates 
acting  under  the  control  of  their  rectors,  and  looking  forward  to  future  elevation  in 
the  Church  as  an  inducement  to  perform  their  spiritual  functions  for  a  time  for  a 
very  moderate  compensation ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  provision  to  be  made  for  an 
independent  minister,  who  ought  to  be  placed,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  in  every 
parish  where  there  is  a  church,  or  where  there  is  a  population  of  fifty  Protestants — 
Mr.  Finn,  I  repeat,  said — "  It  is  evident  that  a  man  to  be  a  curate  must  be  as  well 
educated  as  the  rich  diocesan,  and,  having  been  myself  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
I  can  speak  to  the  fact.  I  have  always  said,  that  it  was  disgraceful  that  a  clergyman 
should  receive  a  salary  of  only  £75.  The  Protestant  curates,  who  do  the  duty  of 
the  superior  clergy,  are  infamously  paid,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  curates  are  much 
better  paid,  and  more  comfortably  provided  for.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  have  actually  given  relief  to 
the  Protestant  curates,  many  of  whom  are  placed  in  situations  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  do  that  which  they  would  otherwise  shrink  from  doing,  but  which 
they  are  compelled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  sums  they  receive  for  their 
services."  Can  you  have  more  convincing  evidence,  more  conclusive  testimony  than 
this,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  residing  in  Ireland,  who 
tells  you,  that,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  such  is  the  force  of  sympathy  and  generous  compassion  for  their 
distresses,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  themselves  contribute  to  their  relief,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  starving  ministry,  though  professing  another  creed  ? 
With  a  view,  then,  of  preventing  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  from  being  obliged  to  do  what  they  would  otherwise  shrink  from  doing,  and 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  from  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting alms  to  the  support  of  clergy  in  whose  creed  they  do  not  believe — I  cite  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Finn  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  House  ought  to  provide,  not  a 
superfluous,  but  a  decent  and  becoming  maintenance  for  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  last  authority  which  I  shall  cite  is  the  most  recent — it  is  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  for  Ireland — Mr.  Perrin.  Speak- 
ing of  livings,  of  which  the  incumbents  reside  in  England,  drawing  the  amount  of 
their  tithes  from  their  parishes,  in  Ireland,  and  allotting  only  £75  a-year  to  their 
curates,  Mr.  Perrin  said,  and  in  that  assertion  I  fully  agree  with  him,  that  this  evil 
of  non- residence  must  be  redressed.  Not  one  word  have  I  said — not  one  word  will  I 
say — in  vindication  of  that  system.  I  would  correct  it,  not  only  for  the  future,  but 
also  for  the  present.  I  would  insist  on  the  right  of  parliament  to  require  from  any 
clergyman  who  receives  ^700  a-year,  or  indeed  any  sum,  from  a  parish  as  its  incum- 
bent, no  matter  what  were  the  conditions  on  which  he  received  the  living,  the  imme- 
diate personal  superintendence  of  the  parish,  and  the  inimediate  personal  discharge 
of  his  spiritual  duties.  I  do  not  contest  the  principle  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland  thus  laid  down ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  it  most  fully 
and  unequivocally.  But  what  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman? — "I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  withdraw  any  thing  from  the  incomes  of  the  working  clergy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  seek  to  place  those  members  of  that  body  in  a  situation 
more  becoming  their  sacred  calling,  by  giving  every  actual  incumbent  not  less  than 
.£200  or  ^250  per  annum." 

Now,  have  I  liave  not  proved,  not  upon  vague  reasonings,  not  upon  general  as- 
sumptions, but  as  I  have  said  that  I  would,  out  of  the  admissions  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  supporters,  that  the  House  ought  to  allot  to  ministers  in  benefices  where 
there  is  a  church,  or  where  there  is  a  congregation  of  more  than  fifty  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church,  at  the  very  least,  ^200  or  £-2'>0  a-year  as  the  minimum  of 
stipend?  We  hear  the  Scotch  Church  constantly  spoken  of.  I  have  no  objection  to 
adopt  its  principle  in  this  res{)ect,  for  I  find  that  inocpialify  in  the  value  of  benefices 
prevails  in  Scotland.  Though  the  Scotch  Church  is  poorer  than  that  of  England 
aud  Ireland,  yet  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of  parocliial  stipends  is  admitted  in  it. 
I  apprelienil  that  the  niitiisters  of  the  church  of  Scotland  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  populous  towns,  having  greater  expenses  to  meet  than  those  min- 
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istcrs  who  reside  in  villages  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  receive  stipends,  in 
many  cases  double  and  treble  those  allotted  to  the  minister;;  of  rural  parishes.  I 
believe  that  there  are  livinfj^s  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  produce  to  their  in- 
cumbents not  less  than  ,t'800  or  ill, 000  a-year.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  living  of  Nortli 
Leith,  papers  have  recently  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  which  prove  that 
the  average  receifits  of  the  minister  for  the  last  three  years  was  £670  a-year.  I  un- 
derstand, that  in  Edinburgh  there  are  eighteen  clergymen,  each  with  an  income 
varying  from  £.500  to  £G00  a-year.  In  Greenock,  the  minister  has  above  i'800  a- 
year.  In  the  country  parishes,  be  it  remembered  that  glebe-houses  are  provided  for 
the  residence  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  North  Leith,  the  min- 
ister, in  addition  to  his  ,£(570  a-year,  has  £60  a  year  allowed  him  in  lieu  of  a  house. 
In  Scotland,  these  glebe-houses  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  1 
say  that  in  Ireland  you  ought  to  adopt  a  corresponding  principle.  I  further  say, 
that  if  you  take  £200  or  £2.jO  a-year  as  the  minimum  of  stii)end  to  be  paid  to  the 
ministers  of  country  parishes,  with  a  population  of  tifty  Protestant  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  it  is  ck-ar  that  you  must,  when  you  come  to  provide  for  a  min- 
ister in  a  large  town,  like  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  place  him  in  a  condition  above 
the  privatinns,  I  might  say  the  temi)talions,  of  poverty,  if  you  expect  him  to  exercise 
the  legitimate  influence  of  his  station.  You  must  fix  his  income  on  the  ])rinciple 
which  is  ailopted  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  and  provide  him  with  a  maintenance 
becoming  the  station  he  has  to  occupy.  If  you  adopt  £200  or  £250  a-ycar  as  the 
minimum  of  stipend,  and  determine  to  give  a  liberal  salary  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  whom  you  place  in  the  parishes  of  populous  towns  in  Ireland, 
again  I  say,  would  the  conclusion  come  upon  you  with  resistless  force,  that,  in  carry- 
ing your  intentions  into  effect,  you  would  not  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  but  a 
deficiency  to  supply. 

I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  many  points  involved  in  this  bill — for  I  am  not 
discussing  its  principle,  but  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  divided. 
I  think  that  there  is  so  much  doubt  respecting  the  possession  of  a  surplus  to  appropriate, 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  assert  a  principle  which,  if  asserted,  would  naturally  lead 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  entertain  extravagant  expectations  which  must  be  disappoint- 
ed. Can  any  proposition  be  more  clear  than  this — that  the  existence  of  the  surplus 
should  be  clearly  ascertained  before  that  surplus  is  appropriated  ?  Can  the  truth  of  it  be 
denied,  by  the  most  eager  advocates  for  the  right  of  alienation  in  tlie  event  of  a  surplus? 
To  them  my  present  argument  is  addressed.  I  want  to  convince  them  that,  assuming 
their  principle  to  be  a  correct  one,  there  is  no  pretence  for  its  practical  application 
in  this  case.  How  does  the  noble  lord  g-ain  his  surplus  ?  By  sequestrating  the  re- 
venues of  860  parishes,  which  the  noble  lord  facetiously  calls  the  feeders  of  his 
reserve.  I  have  been  hitherto  assuming  that  the  noble  lord  has  these  860  parishes 
to  deal  with.  Their  revenues  constitute  his  reserve.  But  I  will  now  show  by  what 
means,  and  at  the  expense  of  what  injustice,  this  miserable  reserve  is  procured.  In 
many  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  there  are  parishes  wiiich  do  not  contain  fifty 
Protestant  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  which  arc  united  together  in  one 
benefice.  In  many  of  these  united  parishes  there  are  more  than  100, — ay,  than  200 
or  300,  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  parish  church  is  frequently  in  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  within  a  tolerably  convenient  distance  of  each  of  the  parislies, 
which,  by  their  conjoint  contributions,  provide  a  salary  for  their  minister,  often  not 
exceeding  £200  or  £300  a-year.  The  noble  lord  finds  that  in  some  of  the  parislies 
belonging  to  the  Union,  taken  separately,  there  are  not  fifty  membei-s  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  then  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  he  can  sequestrate  the  revenue  of  all 
the  parishes  composing  the  Union  ;  because,  though  there  are  200,  or  jjcrhaps  300 
members  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  benefice,  there  are  not  fifty  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church  in  each  separate  parish  composing  it.  Now,  I  should  ratlier 
have  expected  from  the  House  a  reprobation  of  the  practice  of  forming  parishes  into 
Unions.  I  should  rather  have  expected  tliat  our  present  object  woidd  be  to  sever 
unions,  and  to  provide  each  parish  with  an  independent  minister.  The  noble  lord, 
however,  declares,  that  he  will  sequester  the  revenues  of  all  tliese  parishes,  and  ren- 
der them  one  and  all  the  feeders  of  his  reserve.  Now  I  will  show  by  one  or  two 
instances  the  injustice  of  this  system  of  sequestration.  There  is  a  union  of  three 
parishes,  making  the  benefice  of  CoUon,  consisting  of  the  parishes  of  CoUon,  Moss- 
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town,  and  Dromyn.  What,  I  ask,  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  making  the  reserve 
fund  feed  on  the  Union  of  CoUon?  In  that  union  there  are  848  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  parish  of  CoUon  there  are  760  Protestants;  in  the  parish  of 
Mosstown,  forty-eight;  and  in  that  of  Dromyn,  forty.  Now,  as  this  union  consists  of 
three  parishes,  and  as  two  of  those  three  parishes  have  fewer  than  fifty  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  sequester  the  proceeds  of  the  two  pari- 
shes, and  leave  the  minister  of  Collon  to  enjoy  himself  in  luxurious  ease,  on  the  untouch- 
ed revenues  of  Collon,  which  has  760  members  of  the  Established  Church;  but  though 
Collon  has  760  members  of  the  Established  Church,  it  so  happens  that  Collon  produces 
no  income  at  all.  Collon,  I  repeat,  has  no  income.  Mosstown  has  at  present  an  income 
from  tithe  composition  to  the  amount  of  £248  a-year,  and  Dromyn  to  the  amount  of 
<£204a-year.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  present  tithe  composition  is  £452  a-year. 
The  noble  lord's  blow  of  thirty  per  cent  will  reduce  that  amount  to  £317  a-year,  leav- 
ing the  minister  of  Collon  subject  to  the  tax,  imposed  by  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill, 
and  with  spiritual  duties  to  perform  to  848  Protestants  resident  within  this  union. 
Surely  this  would  be  deduction  enough.  "But  no,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "I  want  feeders 
for  my  reserve  fund.  I  will  therefore  take  the  revenues  of  the  productive  parishes,  and 
leave  the  incumbent  of  Collon,  with  heavy  duties,  but  no  income."  There  are  at  least 
forty  other  instances  of  this  kind.  I  will  take  another,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
the  diocese  of  Ross.  The  union  of  Kilgarritfe  consists  of  three  parishes — the  parish 
of  Kilgarriffe,  the  parish  of  Dysart,  and  the  parish  of  Island.  The  Church  of  the 
Union  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilgarritfe.  There  are  two  clergymen  resident  in  the  union. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Church  is  five  hundred  persons.  It  appears  by  the 
report,  that  the  congregation  is  increasing.  The  amount  of  the  income  of  this  union, 
which  contains  1,123  members  of  the  Established  Church,  is  by  the  tithe  composition 
return^,  £510  a-year.  When  this  is  reduced  by  the  noble  lord's  plan  by  £153,  the 
residue  of  £357  is  the  gross  amount  of  the  receipts  of  which  two  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  union.  The  various  other  de- 
ductions will  reduce  it  to  £300.  The  noble  lord  proposes  to  separate  from  the  union 
tlie  two  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Island,  because  Dysart  contains  only  eight,  and 
Island  not  more  than  forty-eight  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Now  the 
income  of  Dysart  is  £36  a-year,  and  that  of  Island  is  £260  a-year.  The  noble 
lord,  therefore,  subtracts  £295  from  the  present  income,  and  leaves  the  residue, 
subject  to  various  deductions,  as  a  fit  maintenance  for  the  Protestant  pastor  of 
Kilgarriffe.  I  will  take  another  instance  from  a  country  town — Dundalk,  The 
benefice  of  Dundalk  is  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  Dundalk  and  Castletown.  The 
members  of  the  Established  Church  residing  in  that  town  amount  to  1,447.  Castle- 
town contains  only  fourteen  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  it  contributes 
£200  out  of  the  £210  which  forms  the  income  of  the  reverend  incumbent  of  the 
benefice.  There  being  only  fourteen  members  of  the  Established  Church  now 
resident  in  Castletown,  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  sequester  the  income  of  that 
parish,  and  to  leave  the  minister  of  Dundalk,  with  a  flock  of  more  than  1,430  per- 
sons, and  the  proceeds  of  one  single  acre  of  glebe,  which  produces  just  £10  a-year. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  realizes  a  surplus.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  provides  the  "  feeders"  of  his  reserve  fund. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  there  are  grounds  for  calling 
upon  the  House  to  pause  before  it  proceeds  further — to  pause  before  it  gives  a 
])ledge,  which  it  must  either  redeem,  to  the  inevitable  injury  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  ;  or  which,  if  unredeemed,  would  leave  the  House  open  to  the 
imputation  of  having  excited  hopes  of  which  it  had  reason  to  doubt  the  fulfilment. 
The  bill  professes  to  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
What  are  the  true  interests  of  tliat  church?  They  do  not  consist  in  the  allotment 
of  £5  or  £20  in  this  or  that  parish  for  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties  on  a 
particular  exigency.  No,  in  those  interests,  properly  imderstood,  are  involved  con- 
siderations political,  moral,  and  religious,  as  iuiportant  as  any  ever  submitted  to  the 
.luperintendence  of  a  Cliristian  legislature.  I  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  Established  Church  are  not  promoted  by  the  defence  of  sinecures, 
by  the  retention  of  pluralities,  by  the  existence  of  gross  inequalities  in  the  revenues 
of  its  ministers.  I  admit  that  principle  most  fully,  and  I  am  prepared  to  enter 
inmicdiately  into  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the  Established  Church, 
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■without  reference  to  political  ends,  witliotit  regard  to  personal  interests,  looking 
only  to  the  permanent  support  of  the  churcli  its^elf,  and  the  great  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  can  be  best  maintained.     But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
true  interests  of  the  Established  Clnirch  consulted  by  relying  on  the  extravagant 
zeal,  or  the  superhuman  virtues,  of  the  ministers  who  discharge  its  functions.     You 
cannot  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  Established  Church  without  allotting  to  its 
ministers,  in  cases  where  spiritual  duties  are  to  be  perlonned,  a  decent  and  becoming 
maintenance.     You  exact  from  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church  great  moral 
duties — you  exact  from  him  great  intellectual  ac(piirements — you  exact  from  him  an 
expensive  course  of  education — you  interdict  him  from  all  secular  pursuits.     You 
require  from  him  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time  to  his  spiritual  calling.     You  do 
not,   indeed,  compel   him  to  resign  the  relations  and  the  cares  of  domestic  life. 
You  want  none  of  the  influence  which  vows  of  celibacy  confer.     You  tell  him  he 
may  marry.     You  tell  him  that  if  he  inculcates,  by  the  practical  force  of  example, 
those  great  principles  which  he  is  bound  to  enforce  by  his  doctrines,  he  is  not  a 
worse  member  of  society,  he  is  not  a  less  efficient  member  of  the  church.     You  tell 
liim  to  confirm  the  claim  of  his  station  to  the  respect  of  his  parishioners,  by  setting 
them  an  example  in  every  relation  of  domestic  life.     If  yon  require  these  qualifica- 
tions from  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church  ;  if  you  do  not  discourage  him 
from  forming  connections  which  entail  unavoidable  expenses  ;  if  you  tell  him  that 
marriage  is  honourable ;  if  you  encourage  him  to  contract  it ;  to  call  in  aid  of  his 
spiritual  authority  the  example  and  influence  of  his  domestic  virtues — then,  accord- 
ing to  every  principle  of  justice,  according  to  every  principle  of  common  sense,  it  is 
neither  right  nor  decent  to  subject  him  to  the  dependence,  the  anxieties,  the  priva- 
tions, the  temptations  of  poverty.     It  is  not  right  for  his  sake — it  is  not  right  for 
yours — it  is  not  right  for  the  sake  of  the  Established  Church — it  is  not  right  for  the 
sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  over  whom  he  is  to  exercise  the  influence, 
at  least,  of  character  and  conduct,  to  exhibit  the  minister  of  the  establishment  in  a 
degraded  and  humiliated  condition.     On    the  influence  to  be  exercised  by  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  over  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  on  the  importance 
of  placing  those  ministers  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  independence,  I  can  appeal  to 
high  authority.      "I  will  ask,"  said  this  high  authority,  "whether  another  impor- 
tant efl'ect  will  not  be  produced  by  this  measure?"     The  measure  to  which   this 
high  authority  alluded,  was  one  which  proposed  to  place  in  every  i)arish  of  Ireland 
a  minister  of  the   Church  of  England  in  the  possession  of  a  competent  stipend  : 
"  I  allude,"  said  he,  "  to  the  effect  which  it  will  produce  on  the  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland,  connected,  as  that  population  is,  with  the  respectability  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  that  country.     If  any  improvement  is  to  be  eff'ected  in   the  condition  of 
Ireland,  it  must  be  eff'ected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  church,  through  the 
residence  of  a  parochial  clergy.     I  consider  the  permanent  residence  of  a  parochial 
clergyman  on  his  living  to  be  most  beneficial  in  its  results.     I  speak  not  from  any 
])ersonal  observation  of  ray  own,  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have  long 
considered  this  question  :   and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  utility  of  having  a 
Protestant  minister  permanently  resident  among  his  flock,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  the  minister  of  religion  to  the  majority  of  his  parish,  will  be  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion.    The  Protestant  clergyman  will  be  to  his  parish  a  minister  of  peace,  for  he 
will,  by  his  station  and  his  constant  residence,  have  constant  opportunities  of  con- 
ciliating their  good  will,  by  sympathising  in  their  cares  and  distresses,  and  by  doing 
them  a  variety  of  good  offices.     If  we  strip  the  Protestant  parochial  clergy  of  all 
those  causes  •of  irritation  which  exist  as  to  the  exaction  of  tithes  ;  if  we  relieve  the 
establishment  from  the  odium  attached  to  it  in   consequence  of  the  collection  of 
vestry  cess;  if  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  and  to  place  in  every  parish  in  Ireland 
men  of  independence  as  parochial  priests,  we  shall  establish  a  firm  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  I'rotestant  clergy  and  the  Catholic  population,  wiiich  will  be  found 
most  advantageous  to  the  Established  Church,  and  which  will  lead  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness   of  the  people  of  Irieland."     Those  were  the  opinions,  I  trust  and 
believe  they  continue  to   be  the  opinions,  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
who  now  holds  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown.     They  were 
the  opinions  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  thought  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  would 
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be  promoted  by  spreading  over  the  face  of  it  a  body  of  resident  Protestant  clergy- 
men, and  by  securing  to  each  and  all  of  them  a  respectable  stipend.  I  believe  that 
those  opinions  are  correct  and  just.  I  believe  that  if  you  consult  the  true  interests 
■"of  the  establishment,  vrhich  even  by  this  bill,  and  by  its  authors,  is  admitted  to  have 
the  first  claims  upon  its  own  revenues,  you  will,  after  correcting  every  abuse,  and 
redressing  every  grievance,  apply  its  revenues  in  that  mode  vi'hich  is  best  suited  to 
promote  its  efBciency. 

I  regret  that  I  have  troubled  the  House  at  such  length.  I  have  tried  to  fulfil 
the  promise  which  I  gave  the  House  at  the  commencement  of  my  address.  I 
have  attempted  to  rely  on  the  force  of  argument  and  of  evidence.  I  have  not 
borne  in  mind  that  the  last  time  on  which  this  question  was  discussed,  it  was 
selected  as  the  arena  on  which  a  great  political  contest  was  to  be  decided.  I  have 
not  brought  to  the  present  discussion  any  feelings  of  personal  mortification  or 
of  disappointed  ambition,  connected  with  political  defeat.  I  have  not  mixed  up 
with  it  private  interests  or  party  motives.  I  have  not  attempted  to  gain  strength 
by  appeals  to  passion  or  to  prejudice.  I  have  not  decried  the  religious  creed 
of  those  who  differ  from  me  on  the  most  important  topics  for  human  consideration. 
I  have  attempted  to  rest  my  case  on  the  paramount  and  undoubted  claim  which 
the  Established  Church  has  upon  the  justice  of  parliament  to  protect  her,  at 
least,  in  the  continued  possession  of  her  own  property — so  long  as  that  property 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  her  own  legitimate  wants.  You  may  take  one  of 
three  courses  with  regard  to  this  question.  You  may  assert  the  unquestioned 
right  of  the  Established  Church  to  her  remaining  property.  You  may  profess 
your  readiness  to  correct  every  abuse  in  that  church,  and  to  redress  every  grievance 
connected  with  the  levy  of  tithe.  Having  done  this,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  an  Established  Church,  of  a  church  which  you  mean  to  maintain  and  defend 
as  the  Established  Church — you  have  a  perfect  right — you,  I  mean,  who  contend 
most  strenuously  for  the  power  of  alienation  in  case  of  a  surplus — you  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  resist  alienation  in  the  present  case  with  such  evidence  and  such  infor- 
mation before  you.  You  have  the  right  to  declare,  that,  having  made  a  great 
deduction  from  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  the  Temporalities'  Bill — having  thrown 
all  the  onus  of  supporting  the  church  on  the  funds  of  the  establishment— having 
relieved  the  Roman  Catholic  population  from  what  they  considered  the  obnoxious 
and  odious  payment  of  church  cess — having  released  the  public  revenue  from  every 
claim  for  building  new  churches — having  liberated  the  occupying  tenant  from  direct 
contribution  to  funds  paid  to  a  clergy  from  whom  he  derives  no  spiritual  consola- 
tion— having  given  to  the  landlords  a  bonus  of  three-tenths,  or  rather  of  five-tenths, 
■when  every  deduction  shall  have  been  made — after  doing  all  this — after  making  all 
these  concessions — here  you  will  take  your  stand  and  steadily  insist  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  what  is  left  to  the  interests,  the  well-considered  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  is  one  course.  There  is  a  second,  pregnant  indeed, 
with  fatal  consequences,  a  most  rash,  most  unwise,  most  impolitic,  but  still  an  intel- 
ligible and  consistent  course.  You  may  pronounce  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  You  may  say — "  We  can  struggle  no  longer 
against  the  force  of  events  and  of  overpowering  numbers;  we  will  go  the  whole 
length  which  is  demanded  from  us,  and  will  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
on  the  ruins  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland."  There 
is  a  third  course — the  course  recommended  by  the  government — which  is  interme- 
diate between  the  two  others.  It  neither  maintains  manfully  the  principle  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  nor  does  it  recognise  openly  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  direct  participation  in  ecclesiastical  revenues.  It  professes, 
indeed,  to  maintain  the  church  as  at  present  established;  but  infuses  a  slow  and  cer- 
tain poison,  which  will  ensure  its  ultimate  destruction.  I  say  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers — "  If  you  mean  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  openly 
avow  the  principle,  and  consistently  act  on  it — if  you  feel  satisfied  that  its  revenues 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  announce  the  fact,  and  the  public  mind  will  be  set  at  rest  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  course  you  are  now  taking  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  simulated 
protection,  but  real  hostility.     You  are  destroying  the  independence,  the  respecta- 
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bility,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  by  making  them  mere  stipen- 
diaries of  the  government,  and  by  holding  them  out  to  tlie  people  as  intercepting 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  blessings  of  educatioTi  and  knowledge,  by  the  selfish 
retention  of  funds  which  are  the  property,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  the  community 
at  large.  You  place  them  in  a  most  invidious  position,  in  the  position  most  calcu- 
lated to  involve  them  in  personal  odium,  most  calculated  to  paralyze  every  exertion 
on  their  i)arl  to  diffuse  the  just  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  You  exhibit 
them  not  in  the  light  of  ministers  of  an  Established  Church,  receiving  an  inde- 
pendent maintenance  from  revenues  to  which  they  have  an  unquestionable  right, 
but  in  that  of  usurpers  and  intruders,  every  shilling  of  whose  stipend  is  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  reserved  fund. 

Against  this  course,  not  less  fatal  in  its  ultimate  results  to  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  the  Established  Church  than  one  of  more  direct  and  avowed  hostility,  I 
enter  my  decided  protest,  and  I  call,  not  only  on  those  who  agree  with  me  in  gene- 
ral principles,  but  on  those  who  demanded  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
church,  who  required  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  its  spiritual  wants,  the  amount  of 
its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  its  members,  to  judge  from  that  information,  and 
to  decide  on  that  evidence.  If  they  will  do  so,  if  they  w'ill  efface  erroneous  impres- 
sions founded  on  misstatement  and  exaggeration— if  they  will  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  resolutions,  entered  into  in  the  absence  of  that  information  and  that  evidence  of 
which  they  are  now  possessed,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that,  in  pursuance  of  their  own 
principles,  in  conformity  with  their  own  recorded  declarations  and  admissions,  they 
must  accede  to  the  justice  of  the  motion  with  which  I  shall  now  conclude.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  concluded  b)'  moving,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  divide  the  bill  into  two  bills." 

After  a  long  discussion  the  debate  was  adjourned,  the  amendment  being  ulti- 
mately negatived  by  a  majority  of  37.  The  Ilouse  went  into  committee  pro  forviA^ 
and  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 

AuGCST  3,  1835. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Tithes  Committee  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  sev- 
eral clauses  were  agreed  to. — On  clause  50  being  read,  which  provided  for  the 
remission  of  the  million  advanced  to  the  Irish  Clergy, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  glad  to  have  the  means  of  refreshing  the  memory  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hume),  by  referring  the  hon.  gentleman  to  a  speech 
made  in  a  former  parliament,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  repayment  of  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  granted.  The  hon.  member  now  said,  "Enforce  the  law,"  and  blamed 
him  as  having  set  a  bad  example  on  that  former  occasion.  [Mr  Hume:  You  were 
the  first  to  propose  such  a  grant.]  On  what  grounds  did  the  hon.  gentleman  then 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  grant?  Why  because  he  thought  that  it  was  impossible 
it  could  be  repaid,  and  yet  the  hon.  member  charged  him  with  having  set  a  bad  ex- 
amjde  in  remitting  what  could  not  be  levied;  whilst  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that 
it  was  clear  that  the  money  was  lost  to  England,  and  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it 
would  only  tend  to  bolster  up  the  church  in  a  contest  against  the  people.  At  any 
rate  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  follow  the  government  in  their  mad  career. 
That  speech  established  the  hon.  member's  fame  as  a  prophet — his  abilities  as  a  logi- 
cian were  known  and  appreciated  ;  but  here  the  circumstances  had  vindicated  what 
he  foretold,  wlien  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  grant  of  the  million  ;  and  strange 
to  say,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  member  fur  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  concurred  with  him  in  his  prophecy;  and  why 
should  the  hon.  gentleman  then  charge  him  with  the  blame  of  the  fulfilling  of  his 
predictions  ?  The  hon.  member  asked  also  in  his  speech,  whether  it  was  just  that 
the  House  should  be  driven  into  such  a  cotirse  by  the  imbecile  folly  of  a  government, 
who  proposed  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  whilst  it  was  clear  the  landlords  would 
not  repay  their  part.  They  had  not  paid  it  at  this  time,  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman 
turned  round  on  him,  and  accused  him  of  having  set  a  bad  example.  Why,  he  agreed 
that  in  i-egard  to  the  clergy  the  money  should  be  advanced,  but  lie  must  confess  that 
he  was  not  at  all  sanguine  of  its  repayment  either  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  for 
he  considered  that,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  government  to  attempt  to  settle  it,  without  including  in  the  plan  many 
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details,  open  to  objection  when  viewed  abstractedly;  and  tlierefore,  after  he  had  had  the 
experience  of  the  measures  proposed  and  adopted  by  previous  governments,  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  he  felt  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  recover  any 
arrears  of  tithes  that  w  ere  due,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  he  therefore  virtually 
proposed  a  remission  of  them.  But  his  hon.  friend  had  asked.  Were  defaulters  and 
those  who  had  submitted  to  the  law,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ? — and  he  had 
also  said,  that  when  the  bill  was  brought  in,  a  distinction  between  those  classes  of 
persons  should  have  been  established.  If  the  man  who  had  submitted  to  the  law 
could  be  placed  in  a  position  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  man  who  had  bro- 
ken the  law,  he  should  be  most  anxious  to  follow  such  a  plan  ;  for  the  principle  was 
just.  But  its  practicability  must  be  proved  before  the  distinction  could  be  drawn  ; 
and  even  if  its  practicability  were  made  out,  he  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy 
of  acting  upon  it,  if  the  result  should  be,  as  he  doubted  not  it  would  be,  an  expenditure 
of  double  the  amount  recovered  in  the  attempt  to  recover  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  remained  another  great  difficulty  in  the  way — the  making  the  landlord  liable 
to  the  whole  amount,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  pay,  not  only  what  it  is  but  just 
possible  he  might  recover  from  the  occupier  who  was  in  possession  when  the  grant 
was  made — but  also  what  he  could  not  justly  recover  from  those  whose  occupancy 
was  subsequent  to  that  period.  Between  those  classes  there  should  necessarily  be  a 
distinction  drawn,  and  that  he  was  afraid  would  be  a  very  operose  proceeding;  but 
he  admitted  entirely  the  justice  of  the  principle,  and  if  any  one  would  provide  a  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  he  should  be  most  willing  to  adopt 
it ;  but,  as  to  the  remission  of  this  grant  of  the  million,  he  said,  once  for  all,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  this  etfect,  when  he  was  in  office  he  had  intended  to  propose, 
on  the  principle  which  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Althorp,  that  the  occupier  of  land 
in  England  should  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  paying  the  church-rates,  and,  in 
lieu  of  it,  that  ^250,000  or  £.300,000,  should  be  paid  from  the  public  revenues  of 
the  country.  He  might  be  told,  that  Ireland  would  derive  no  benefit  from  such  a 
measure,  as  it  was  not  burthened  with  church-rates.  That  was  perfectly  true;  but 
he  nevertheless  considered  that  when  important  arrangements  of  this  nature  were  to 
be  carried,  they  were  not  to  be  baulked  because  it  subjected  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  portion  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  removal.  If,  then,  peace  were  likely 
to  be  conferred  on  Ireland  by  the  measure  now  before  the  House,  he  should  not  con- 
sider the  remission  of  the  million  an  insuperable  object  to  it,  although  England  must 
necessarily  bear  her  portion  of  the  loss  ;  but  his  intention  was  to  have  connected  three 
pecuniary  benefits  together — namely,  an  advance  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  an  ad- 
vance from  the  public  funds  to  relieve  England  from  the  church-cess  ;  and  to  meet 
this  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  he  should  have  proposed,  as  a  bomis,  to  release  that  country 
altogether  from  her  obligation  in  regard  to  the  million.  It  certainly  could  be  shown, 
that  in  taking  this  course  the  three  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  not  receive  each  of 
them  its  proportionate  share  of  benefit,  but  he  considered  them  as  one  empire ;  and 
unless  that  were  the  principle  by  which  the  measures  of  the  legislature  were  guided, 
the  same  objection  would  arise  in  respect  to  every  proposition  of  relief,  and  to  every 
attempt  to  abate  the  grievances  which  might  exist  in  any  one  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Under  all  circumstances,  then,  he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposition  to  negative  the 
clause,  for  if  this  course  were  adopted  the  treasury  must  recover  the  money;  the  law 
gave  no  indemnity  to  the  treasury,  and  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to,  the  arms  must  therefore  fall  upon  the  clergy;  the  treasury  would  have  no  other 
remedy  but  to  proceed  against  the  clergy,  and  tlie  clergy  would  necessarily  say — 
we  must  apply  to  the  occupying  tenant ;  and  thus  the  police  and  the  military  would 
be  again  put  in  requisition,  and  new  distractions  of  the  most  injurious  tendency  must 
be  created  ;  he  therefore  could  not  consent  to  negative  the  clause.  A  great  portion 
of  the  debate  had  been  expended  upon  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  the  prospect  of 
its  being  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  it  involved.  His  experience  lessened  his 
hopes  of  this  every  day,  and  his  expectations  that  a  surjdus  would  be  obtained,  had 
been  completely  annihilated,  for  an  advance  of  £50,000  from  the  public  revenue  was 
required  for  the  purposes  to  which  a  surplus  was  to  have  been  appropriated ;  but  he 
had  been  led,  by  the  example  of  other  members,  to  allude  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
As  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  House — if  government  despaired  of  recov- 
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ering  these  arrears,  as  tlie  remission  of  them  corresponded  with  what  he  had  intended 
to  propose,  he  should  siijiport  the  elause. 

'riie  committee  divided  on  the  clause.  Ayes,  2-52  ;  Noes,  25  :  majority,  227. 

The  remaining  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  llouse  resumed. 
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August  4,  1835. 

Mr.  Ilume  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  existence  of  Orange 
Lodges  generally,  and  more  particularly  as  regarded  their  connection  with  the 
army. 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  was  most  anxious  to  state  very  shortly  to  the  House  the  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  this  question,  because  on  Tuesday  next  he  might  perchance 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  upon  the 
question,  jjrevious  to  the  speech  made  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  to  which 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  that  speech,  he  was  still  inclined  to  adhere.  He  had 
understood  the  object  of  the  special  report  of  this  committee  had  been  confined  to 
the  matter  of  the  existence  of  Orange  Lodges  in  the  army;  and  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  resolutions  and  debate  had  been  confined  to  the  military 
question  alone.  lie  thought  it  was  premature,  when  further  evidence  was  to  be 
had,  for  the  House  to  enter  into  resolutions,  when  the  whole  of  tlie  evidence  taken, 
or  to  bd  taken  by  tlie  committee,  was  not  before  it.  His  construction  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  very  different  from  that  put  upon  them  by  the  noble  lord.  He  thought 
the  first  six  or  seven  resolutions  referred  to  the  institution  of  Orange  Lodges  gene- 
rally, and  their  civil  consequences,  and  the  last  three  or  four  he  understood  to  refer 
to  Orange  Lodges  in  connection  with  miUtary  discipline.  He  should  be  disposed  in 
the  first  place,  to  urge  the  postponement  of  the  general  question,  on  the  ground  that 
the  report  was  not  complete,  but,  without  any  distinction,  he  must  on  other  grounds 
protest  against  the  House  acquiescing  in  these  resolutions.  These  resolutions  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  declaration  of  fact — without  expressing  any  opinion — without  statin"- 
any  expectation — that  a  law  would  be  brought  in  to  check  such  practices ;  and  yet 
they  concluded  with  a  declaration,  that  along  with  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  they  should  be  laid  before  his  Majesty.  Now,  this  was  a  novel  course 
for  the  House  to  pursue;  he  meant  to  come  to  resolutions  of  fact,  and  to  lay  them 
before  his  Majesty  without  any  opinion  of  the  House  thereupon.  What  was  the 
answer  which  the  Crown  could  give  in  reply  ?  The  Crown  could  not  pledge  its 
acquiescence  to  the  opinion  of  the  House,  for  the  House  had  expressed  none.  This, 
therefore,  was  an  inexpedient  and  an  ineffectual  course,  and  he  had  expected  that 
the  noble  lord  would  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  make  a  statement  to  that  effect. 
If  the  noble  lord  meant  to  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
constitution  of  Orange  Lodges  as  a  preliminary  groundwork  for  other  proceedings, 
that  would  alter  the  effect  of  the  resolutions,  and  would  diminish  his  objection  to 
assenting  to  them.  But  in  that  case  the  resolutions  should  be  notliing  but  explana- 
tory. It  was  indifferent  to  him  what  course  the  House  might  be  inclined  to  pursue, 
but  still  he  must  say  tliat  the  course  now  adopted  was  novel,  considering  that  there 
■was  not  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  premises  on  whicii  it  was  founded.  He  hoped 
that  the  House,  before  it  affirmed  these  resolutions,  would  be  certain  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  premises  on  which  it  was  based.  [Oh!  Oh!]  "If  the  hon.  genlleman  is 
tired,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "who  makes  these  interruptions,  he  may  retire.  He 
has  no  right  to  interrupt  mc  in  my  address  to  the  House.  I  have  already  said, 
that  I  will  not  take  any  advantage  of  a  number  of  hon.  members  iiaviiig  left  the 
House,  under  the  impi-ession  that  no  division  will  take  place  to-night  upon  this 
motion.  No  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  my  parliamentary  conduct  for  manv 
years  now  past,  has  a  right  to  say,  that  I  am  likely  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
my  political  opponents.  I  am  not  the  man  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  any 
accidental  conduct  on  the  part  of  my  political  opponents  to  ensure  to  myself  a  mere 
temporary  triumph  ;  and  my  consciousness  of  tliat  fact  induces  me  to  saj-,  that  any 
man  who  is  tired  of  my  observations  had  better  to  retire,  and  leave  our  debates  to 
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proceed  without  interruption."  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  state,  that  with 
respect  to  the  connection  and  interference  of  the  Orange  Lodges  with  the  military 
discipline  of  the  array,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  condemning  it  in  as  strong  language 
as  any  that  had  been  used  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The 
existence  of  such  societies,  as  secret  societies,  must  be  unknown  to  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  in  which  they  were  formed ;  and,  being  unknown  to  them,  must  be 
subversive  of  all  military  discipline  and  subordination.  It  led,  of  necessity,  to  the 
formation  of  other  societies  of  an  opposite  political  character.  Whether  such 
societies  were  known  under  the  denomination  of  Orange  Lodges,  or  any  other  deno- 
mination, it  was  impossible  to  defend  their  existence.  He  had  been  prepared  to 
take  a  course  which  he  thought  would  have  closed  these  proceedings  without  much 
difficulty.  He  had  thought  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  proposed  that  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee  should  be  presented  to  the  Crown;  and  that  he 
would  then  have  asked  the  Crown  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  Orange 
Lodges  in  the  army.  He  thought  that  their  existence  at  present  was  not  sufficiently 
notorious.  If  any  of  the  facts  asserted  in  these  resolutions  were  incorrect,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  responsible  for  that  incorrectness.  In  his  opinion,  hon.  mem- 
bers ought  to  examine  the  wording  of  these  resolutions  with  great  circumspection, 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  they  were  borne  out  by  evidence  in  affirming  them.  For 
undoubtedly  it  lowered  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  affirm  resolutions 
without  being  master  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  were  grounded.  He  would  call 
the  attention  of  hon.  gentlemen  to  the  seventh  resolution,  which  affirmed — "  That 
it  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  produced  by  its  Deputy 
Grand  Secretary  before  the  Select  Committee  of  this  House,  that  the  undermen- 
tioned warrants  for  constituting  and  holding  Orange  Lodges  have  been  issued  to 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  following  regiments  of  cavalry  and  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  staff 
of  several  militia  regiments;  to  members  of  other  corps,  and  to  the  police."  Then 
came  proofs  of  the  allegations  in  detail,  extending  to  every  regiment.  The  allega- 
tions as  to  the  regiments  were  affirmed  by  proof,  but  there  was  no  proof  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  Lodges  among  the  police. 

Mr.  Hume  (interrupting.) — I  stated  facts,  which  it  is  impossible  to  contradict, 
respecting  the  formation  of  Orange  Lodges  among  the  Limerick  police. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  member  has  also  made  the  same  charges  against 
*'  other  corps,"  as,  for  instance,  the  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Mr.  Hume :  Yes,  and  I  proved  it  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Francis 
Kennedy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  officer  in  command  at  Malta  denies  it  in  toto. 
Mr.  Hume:  Let  him  deny  it  again,  if  he  pleases.     I  produced  the  certificate  and 
number  of  the  lodge  held  at  Malta,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet,  had  he  been  in  the 
House,  might  have  seen  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  If  you  can  establish  that  fact,  I  say  at  once  I  have  no  objection 
to  agree  to  this  resolution.  But  when,  as  is  notorious,  nine- tenths  of  the  House 
which  I  am  now  addressing,  have  not  examined  the  evidence  taken  before  this  com- 
mittee, there  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  affirming  such  a  resolution  as  that  to  which 
I  have  been  adverting. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  copied  out  with  my  own  hand  the  parts  of  the  evidence  which 
advert  to  this  resolution;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  I  cut  out 
part  of  the  evidence  which  is  in  print,  and  attached  it  to  my  resolutions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  When  I  am  called  upon  to  affirm  facts  which  implicate  thirty 
regiments,  I  should  have  certain  and  irrefragable  evidence  that  such  a  formal  reso- 
lution is  not  open  to  objection  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  had  affirmed  this  resolution  as  to  the  colonies.  It  had  been  shown  that  evening, 
and  fortunately  in  time,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a  principle  would  have  been  incor- 
rect. Had  hon.  gentlemen  taken  the  trouble  of  considering  that  this  was  an  incon- 
venience to  which  the  House  ought  not  to  be  exposed  ?  The  course  which  he  would 
acquiesce  in  was  this;  he  would  vote  for  a  general  resolution  descriptive  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Orange  Lodges — in  a  word,  for  that  resolution  which  had  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  second  resolution  moved  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which 
would  answer  every  purpose  contemplated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.     He 
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should  then  be  prepared  to  actpiiesce  in  the  motion,  That  an  liunible  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  pra3iiig  that  lie  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  allow  evidence 
which  had  been  taken,  to  be  laid  before  him.  lie  should  then  have  been  prejjared  to 
acquiesce  in  a  resolution  that  his  Majesty  be  pleased  to  direct  his  Royal  atten- 
tion (that  by-the-by  was  a  new  form  of  address)  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
formation  of  Orange  Lodges  in  his  IMajesly's  army. 

Mr.  Hume:  That  would  be  dictation  to  his  Majesty.  • 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  aware  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  loyalty  so  sensitive 
as  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  could  easily  be  satisfied.     In  future,  when  he  heard 
any  rellection  cast  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  either  for  want  of  loyalty 
or  for  want  of  decorum,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  state,  that  when  he  had  pro- 
posed to  a^k  the  Crown  to  grant  a  certain  species  of  inquiry,  the  hon.  member  had 
significantly  shaken  his  head  and  cried  out  "No,  no,"  and  declared  that  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  would  be  dictating   to  his   Majesty.     He   acquiesced  in  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  calling  for  the  number  of  the  lodges  in  wliich  these  war- 
rants had  been  registered,  and  must  concur  with  him  in  asking  how  these  warrants 
had  reached  registration.     He  should  jjrotest  against  any  special   reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and   yet  he  should  not  desire  to  exempt  that 
illustrious  duke  from  an  inquiry  institvited  by  the  Crown.     He  thought  that  the 
objection  of  the  noble  lord  was  well  founded,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  name 
any  individual  in  these  resolutions  without  implying  some  censure  upon  him.    Now, 
to  impl^'  censure  on  persons  who  had  not  been  heard  in  their  defence,  was  clearly 
inconsistent  with  justice.     At  the  same  time,  he  would  say,  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  lord  was  also  open  to  objection.     The  noble  lord  had  proposed  a  short 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  if  to  give  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him.     Now,  if  that  proposition 
were  founded  on  the  ground  that  the  House  was  not  in  a  condition  to  decide  on  the 
course  which  it  ought  to  pursue,  he   had  no   objection   to  make  against  it.     He 
trusted  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the  noble  lord  had  put  this  question. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  mere  proposal  of  giving  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  an 
opportunity  of  going  before  the  committee  to  vindicate  himself,  implied  a  degree  of 
censure  against  that  illustrious  individual.     He  confessed  that  he  was  prepared  for 
one  of  two  courses — either  to  continue  to  the  present  committee  the  power  of  making 
the  inquiries  which  they  were  now  instituting,  or  to  postpone  it  altogether.     An 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  extend  this  inquiry  to  the 
examination  of  the  existence  of  Orange  Lodges  in  England,  and  he  would  make  no 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding.     lie  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  the  opinion, 
that  the  result  of  this  examination  would  be  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  all 
societies  of  this  character.     Such  a  conclusion  would  be  most  satisfactory.     He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  all  persons  of  influence  would  exert  themselves  to  counsel  the 
abandonment  of  these  institutions.     He  admitted  that  no  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  Orange  Societies,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  a  string  of  resolu- 
tions condemning  them  on  imperfect  evidence.     He  never  recollected  such  a  course 
as  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  ^liddlesex,  who  supplied  every  thing  from  his  own 
report  which  tended  to  support  his  resolutions.     If  there  were  Orange  Lodges  in 
the  army,  that  was  in  his  opinion  ground  for  a  special  report.      But  to  propose  a 
regular  string  of  resolutions,  without  one  tittle  of  proof  to  confirm  them,  was  a 
course  not  hitherto   warranted  by  parliament.      He   was  not   ready,  however,    to 
oppose  the  question  of  adjournment.     In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  baronet  stated, 
that  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  resolution  which  in  the  present  state  of  things 
imj)lied  censure  on  any  party  whatever. 
The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 
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August  7,  1835. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee — ]\Ir.  Hume  proposed  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted,  with  a  view  to  the  repayment  of  the  million  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be 
remitted  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Harvey),  commenced  his  speech  by  declaring,  that  it  was  extremely  painful  to  him 
to  enter  upon  a  second  discussion  of  this  subject,  having  so  very  recently  addressed 
the  House  upon  the  same  question.  Notwithstanding  this  announcement  the  hon. 
gentlemen  had  entered  at  considerable  length  upon  the  subject,  and  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  his  private  feelings,  and,  labouring  under  great  personal  suffering  and 
pain,  had  addressed  the  House  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Whether  this  suffering  were 
real,  or  whether  the  hon.  member's  description  of  it  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  that  "  rhetorical  candour"  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  he 
certainly  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  doubts.  With  respect  to  the  topics  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  member,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  certainly  intended  to  have  proposed, 
what  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  since  intimated  his  intention  of  carrying  into  effect, 
namely,  the  remission  of  church  cess  in  England.  This  would  relieve  the  people  of 
England  from  a  payment  amounting  to  about  half  a  million,  a  substitute  being  pro- 
vided to  the  amount  of  about  £200,000  out  of  the  general  public  funds.  This  pro- 
position, however,  did  not  originate  either  in  himself  or  the  present  government, 
but  in  the  noble  lord,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  that  intention  of 
the  noble  lord  he  certainly  concurred.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  need  not 
shake  his  head.  He  was  not  going  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
church  cess  at  present.  Whilst,  therefore,  this  relief  was  extended  to  Ireland,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  when  the  church  cess  was  remitted  in  England,  Ireland 
should  have  to  meet  her  share  of  the  public  burthen  imposed  in  its  stead.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  church  cess  of  Ireland  had  been  remitted  two  years  ago. 
Very  true ;  but  then  the  people  of  England  were  not  called  upon  to  make  any  pay- 
ment, or  to  take  part  in  any  payment,  in  its  stead.  England  was  not  taxed  for  the 
Irish  church  cess 5  the  Enghsh  cow  was  not  milked ;  but  the  cow  resorted  to  on  this 
occasion  was  the  church  of  Ireland,  the  established  church  which  made  all  the  sacri- 
fices. The  substitute  for  the  Irish  church  cess  was  entirely  paid  out  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow 
the  landlords  a  premium  of  30  per  cent,  out  of  the  tithes.  Thirty  per  cent,  might 
certainly  appear  a  large  bonus;  his  proposition  was,  to  give  25  per  cent.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  amount,  for  he  thought  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing  some  consideration  to  the  landlords,  for  the  new  burthen 
which  was  about  to  be  imposed  upon  them  without  their  consent.  He  did  not  think 
the  House  could,  with  any  fairness,  call  upon  the  landlords  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tithes  payable  on  their  land,  a  burthen  which  was  not  due  from  them,  and 
then  tell  the  landlords  to  remunerate  themselves  by  getting  the  tithes  from  the  occu- 
piers as  they  could.  Some  remuneration,  he  thought,  the  House  was  bound  to  give 
the  landlord,  and,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree.  The  hon. 
member  for  Southwark  asked  how  hon.  members  could  go  back  to  their  constituents, 
and  justify  their  conduct  in  having  opposed  the  motion  which  that  hon.  member  had 
brought  forward  the  otiier  night  on  tliis  subject.  lie  (Sir  Iv.  Peel)  thought  they 
could  go  to  their  constituents  with  the  best  grace  possible  for  having  so  done.  The 
fact  was,  the  hon.  member  had  so  blundered  his  motion  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  hon.  member  himself  to  have  carried  it  into  effect  if  he  had  been 
allowed.  The  hon.  member  said,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to  propose  any  sub- 
stitute for  this  clause,  but  that  he  would  leave  it  out  altogether.  What  would  be 
tlie  effect  of  that?  Why,  that  the  treasury  would  have  been  obliged  to  call  upon 
the  clergymen  in  Ireland  for  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced.  The  clergy  would 
then  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  occupying  tenants  for  payment  of  the  arrears  of  tithe 
lawfully  due  to  them,  and,  in  default  of  succeeding,  would  be  entitled  to  call  upon 
government  for  assistance  to  recover  those  arrears ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  treasury 
would  have  to  make  good  the  payment.  How  would  the  difficulty  be  aggravated 
also  in  cases  where  the  occupying  tenant,  under  whom  the  arrears  fell  due,  was  since 
dead !  Considering  all  these  difficulties,  he  for  one,  as  an  English  member,  was  con- 
tent to  remit  this  million,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  peace  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Tooke  then  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was  negatived,  and  the  clause 
agreed  to.  A  discussion  then  ensued  on  certain  clauses  proposed  by  Mr.  Bingham 
Baring : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  valuable  part  of  the  discussion  was  the  admis- 
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sion  of  the  rip^ht  hon.  gentloman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  liad  under- 
stood the  rig^ht  hon.  gentleman  to  admit,  tluit  he  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  principle 
of  clauses  whicli  would  appropriate  the  revenue  of  every  parisii  in  Ireland,  e.vcejjt 
the  860  particularly  described  in  the  bill,  to  pur[)ose.s  connected  with  tiie  Established 
Church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  distinctly  acknowledged  that  princi])le,  because 
he  talked  of  the  fund  to  wliicli  the  clauses  referred  as  an  unappropriated  fund.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  apprehended  that  the  people  of  England  would  make  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  There 
were  some  didieulties  no  doubt;  but  the  principle  being  agreed  upon,  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  objection  would  be  made  to  a  grant  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  proposition  now  made  was,  that  they  should  provide  a  sum  of  £40,000  for  edu- 
cation purposes — that  an  increaseoftlie grant  was  required.  The  noble  lord  (Morpeth) 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  talked  first  of  a  reserve  fund  ;  but  finding  that  he 
could  create  no  such  fund,  he  then  came  down,  and  asked  for  £.50,000  to  realize  the 
expectation  he  had  held  out.  He  hoped  hi.-!  hon.  friend  would  not  precipitate  a  vote 
on  the  question,  which  certainly  required  a  more  mature  consideration  tlian  it  would 
then  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  bestow  upon  it.  To  any  distribution  of  Ire- 
land into  districts,  he  should  decidedly  object.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  the  proposition  before  the  House. 
Tile  clauses  were  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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In  the  discussion  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  Lord's  amendments  to 
the  above  bill, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  the 
speech  which  he  had  just  delivered,  was  pleased  so  far  to  compliment  him,  as  to 
express  some  satisfaction  at  his  being  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  part  in 
their  deliberations  on  that  occasion  ;  and  if  that  satisfaction  was  founded  in  the 
belief  that  he  should  aid  in  making  a  settlement  of  this  question  (so  far  as  his 
humble  powers  might  enable  him  so  to  do) — that  he  should  aid  tliat  settlement, 
whicli  was  perfectly  consistent  with  ftie  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  independence 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — the  noble  lord  did  him  but  justice  in  attributing  to 
him  such  motives.  He  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  present  at  the  discussion, 
because  he  did  entertain  a  hope  that  there  were  elements  for  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment on  this  subject.  He  appeared  there  also  for  the  purpose  of  resisting,  in  case 
it  should  be  made — though  he  did  not  expect  it  would  be  made,  and  the  tone  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech  almost  convinced  him  that  it  would  not  be  made — he  ap- 
peared there  for  the  purpose,  he  repeated,  of  resisting,  if  it  should  have  been  made, 
any  measure  or  resolution  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
honour  or  independent  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  the  maintenance  of  that  independent  action  he  believed  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  and  its  good  legislation  to  be  intimately  involved  :  and  he  also  believed 
that  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  one  would  terminate  in  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  other. 
He  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  j)ay  the  Hou.se  the  willing  compliment  of  believing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  and  denunciations  of  the  press,  tlieir  superior 
juilgment  would  prevail,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  would  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  any  proceeding  calculated  to  destroy,  or  which  at  least  would  atford  a  precedent 
for  the  ultimate  destruction  of,  that  ha])pily  mixed  and  temperate  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  empire  had  so  long  flourished.  Much  of  the  noble  lord's 
speech,  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction ;  but  he  was 
bound  also  to  say  that  there  were  some  parts  of  it  which  he  wished  were  omitted, 
becau.se  they  interrupted  what,  but  for  them,  would  have  been  perfectly  harmonious. 
There  were  some  parts  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  referring  to  the  other  House, 
which  he  considered  hardly  justifiable.  He  repeated,  that  he  thought  the  language 
of  the  noble  lord  not  justifiable,  if  it  were  only  that  the  tone  and  temper  which 
characterized  the  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  House 
115-VOL.  III. 
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of  Lords  were  not  in  concurrence  witli  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  remainder 
of  it,  and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  departure  from  its  g-eneral  tenor.  It  was 
scarcely  in  his  opinion  necessary  to  allude  so  minutely  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  to  throw  upon  the  House  of  Lords  the  responsibility  of  expres- 
sions used  by  counsel  at  their  bar.  (Interruption.)  He  was  stating  his  opinions, 
and  he  trusted  not  exaggerated  opinions,  upon  the  noble  lord's  speech,  and  he  would 
not  be  deterred  from  so  doing  by  any  interruption  with  which  gentlemen  opposite 
might  choose  to  meet  him.  It  was  his  right,  as  a  member  of  the  House,  when  he 
concurred  with  the  noble  lord's  sentiments,  to  express,  in  such  terms  as  he  chose  to 
employ,  that  concurrence ;  and  it  was  equally  his  right,  when  he  differed  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  censure  any  part  of  any  speech  he 
might  make,  to  claim  and  use  a  similar  liberty.  Freedom  of  speech  was  his  privi- 
lege as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  that  privilege,  considering  it  to  be  the  key  to 
freedom  of  discussion,  he  was  determined  to  assert  whenever  he  saw  it  in  the  most 
trivial  degree  assailed.  He  contended  ttiat  when  the  House  of  Lords  once  deter- 
mined to  hear  counsel  at  their  bar — and  lot  him  remind  the  noble  lord  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  this  bill,  and  one  who  once  occupied  the  woolsack, 
Avas  himself  a  party  to  the  proceeding  by  which  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar — he 
did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  it  were  a  right  or  wrong  course  to  hear  counsel; 
but  one  of  the  most  determined  supporters  of  the  bill  was  not  only  a  party  to  the 
hearing  of  those  counsel,  but  the  person  who  selected  them  ;  but  he  contended  that 
when  the  House  of  Lords  had  determined  to  hear  counsel  at  its  bar,  it  became  an 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  matter,  to  place  any  restrictions  on  what 
they  might  please  to  express.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  or  more  unjust 
than  to  attempt  to  limit  coimsel  in  the  choice  of  that  course  which  they  might  think 
it  right  to  take,  or  in  the  use  of  those  expressions  which  they  might  consider  it  for 
the  interest  of  their  clients  to  employ.  They  might,  if  they  pleased,  have  refused 
to  hear  counsel  at  all ;  but  having  once  permitted  them  to  appear  at  their  bar,  it 
was  indisputable  (and  in  this  assertion  he  would  be  supported  by  every  member  of 
the  profession)  that  no  counsel  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  pleading  if  interrup- 
tions were  permitted,  or  if  it  were  allowed  to  the  tribunal  before  whom  he  was 
suftered  to  plead,  on  accusations  affecting  judicial  rights,  to  delineate  the  course 
which  they  should  be  bound  to  pursue.  There  had  been,  at  former  periods,  bills 
before  the  House  of  Lords — bills,  for  instance,  of  pains  and  penalties — upon  which 
counsel  were  heard,  who  indulged  in  observations  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  those  occasions  no  attempt  was  made  to  dictate  to 
counsel  what  course  they  should  adopt,  or  what  language  they  should  employ.  He 
was  not  saying  too  much  in  asserting  that  such  an  attempt  would  have  met  with  a 
signal  resistance  from  some  of  the  very  party  who  now  so  vehemently  exclaimed 
against  the  latitude  allowed  to  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  measure  under  discussion. 
In  his  opinion,  it  is  much  better  for  tribunals  on  all  occasions  to  protect  that  great 
principle,  which  after  all  was  the  mainspring  of  free  discussion,  and  to  permit  to 
counsel  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  their  clients,  the  free  choice  of 
their  topics,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  language  in  which  those  topics  should  be 
expressed.  But  let  him  entreat  the  noble  lord,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  recollect, 
as  against  the  language  and  course  adopted  by  the  counsel  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  fact — and  it  was  a  fact  for  which  he  could  vouch — that  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  many  of  the  peers  waived  objections  they  enter- 
tained to  the  bill,  their  object  in  so  doing  being  the  preservation  of  those  two  great 
principles  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  set  so  much  value — he  meant  those  of 
jiopnlar  control  over  the  proceedings  of  councils  and  of  annual  elections.  Let  the 
noble  lord  recollect  that  those  were  considered  by  this  House  the  main  ])rineiples  of 
the  measure,  and  let  the  noble  lord,  at  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind  that,  notwith- 
standing any  of  the  amendments  introduced  into  it  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
these  still  continued  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  amended  bill.  It  was  hardly 
necessary,  he  conceived,  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  made  any  apologies  for  the  con- 
cessions which  he  was  willing  to  make,  when  he  bore  in  mind  that  these  two  great 
principles  of  popidar  control  and  annual  election  had  been  confirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  noble  lord  and  the  House  of  Commons 
should  feel  a  stronger  inclination  to  regard  in  a  favourable  light  those  amendments 
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■wliich  hud  boL'n  made  by  the  Lords,  and  from  which  they  (the  House  of  Commons) 
might,  abstractedly  sjicukinjif,  be  inclined  to  dissent,  when  they  reflected  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  habituated  to  tako  a  diiferent  view  of  charters — yes,  he  repeated, 
habituated  to  take  a  diiferent  view  of  charters  and  vested  rights,  had  relinqnislied 
those  motives  by  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  were  actuated,  from  a 
desire  to  establish  not  only  a  pood  system  of  mimicipal  f^overnment,  but  a  s^'stem 
founded  on  such  i)rinci))lcs  as  they  thouglit  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  likely 
to  approve.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  concession,  he  could  never  forget  that  it 
was  an  impossibility  that  both  Houses  should  agree  in  every  particular,  and  that  it 
was  nothing  but  intolerance  and  tyranny  to  deny  to  either  the  power  of  recording  a 
sound  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the  measures  which  were  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideraticm.  It  was  but  acting  in  compliance  with  the  true  dictates  of  wisdom  for 
each  House  to  make  such  concessions  as  might  be  granted  without  the  sacrifice  of 
principle,  and  for  both  to  join  in  following  that  course  which  might  lead  to  the 
utmost  mitigation  of  evil,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
If  they  could  not  effect  that  object,  they  nmst  use  their  greatest  possible  efforts  to 
accomplish  it;  but,  above  all,  do  not  let  them  act  on  the  presumptuous  principle 
tliat  they  must  be  right,  and  all  others  wrong,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
intolerance.  So  much  he  had  said  as  to  the  general  princi])le  of  the  amendments 
which  were  made  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  would  next  pass  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord.  There  was  nothing,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  either  in  the  tone  or 
temper  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  or  in  the  propositions  which  he  laid  down,  or  in 
those  which  he  meant  afterwards  to  submit,  which  .should  prevent  the  House  of 
Lords  from  carefully  reconsidering  the  amendments  which  they  had  introduced  into 
this  measure.  He  meant  to  assert  his  own  right  of  private  judgment ;  but,  whether 
he  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  or  not,  he  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
consider  them  as  the  effect  of  decisions  arrived  at  by  a  large  majoritj-  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  lie  vvoidd  then  proceed  to  express  his  o})inion  as  well  as  he 
could  with  respect  to  the  more  important  proposals  which  the  noble  lord  had  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration.  The  first  was  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
which  directed  the  selection  of  aldermen  for  life.  He  believed  he  shoidd  most 
effectually  (if  he  could  do  any  thing  towards  conciliation)  promote  the  possibility  of 
a  perfectly  honourable  arrangement  on  this  subject,  by  expressing  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly his  own  opinions  on  this  amendment.  As  he  said  before,  he  should  with 
equal  boldness  ex])ress  his  conciirrence  in,  or  his  objections  to,  the  views  which  hail 
been  taken  by  the  noble  lord.  On  that  principle,  then,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  introduction  of  aldermen  for  life  an  improvement  to 
the  bill.  He  felt  bound  further  to  say,  that  if  that  projjosal  were  made  in  the  House, 
strong  as  his  objections  were  to  many  parts  of  the  bill,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
have  supported  such  an  amendment.  He  did  believe  that  the  selection  of  a  certain 
number  of  existing  aldermen,  by  the  existing  councillors  (existing,  at  least,  in  some 
cases),  and  constituting  them  by  law  a  part  of  the  new  council,  to  the  amount  of 
one-fourth,  would  imjjly  a  distrust,  without  conveying  any  sccuritj*;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  place  those  aldermen  so  selected  for  life  in  a  permanent  minority, 
and  would  countervail  those  advantages  of  character  and  station  which  would  secure 
their  return  as  members  of  tlie  council,  if  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  re^^t  of 
the  community;  but  which,  under  the  i)roposed  arrangement,  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced,  and  even  rendered  completely  nugatory  by  the  fact,  that  these 
aldermen  were  forced  into  the  corporate  body  without  the  consent  of  the  community 
whose  affairs  they  were  to  manage.  It  seemed  to  him  also,  that  the  placing  for 
life  those  aldermen  to  be  selected  by  the  existing  councils  amongst  the  new  bodies, 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  general  provisions  of  this  measure.  The  noble  lord 
did  not  propose  to  reject  altogether  the  amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  that  a  certain  number  of  the  council  should  be  elected  for  six  years — an  altera- 
tion which,  as  it  coincided  with  the  j)rinciplc  of  the  present  amendment,  and  with 
that  of  the  bill,  would  meet  his  approbation,  and  he  thought  it  wa-;  one  to  -whicii 
the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  agree.  With  respect  to  the  town-clerks,  the  amend- 
ment respecting  whom  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  consider  of  the  greatest  importance, 
he  felt  obliged  to  express  his  disagreement  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  noble 
lord.     The  noble  lord  was  obliged  so  far  to  admit  the  vested  interest  of  the  town- 
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clerks  in  their  office  as  to  grant  them  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it.  [Lord  John 
Russell:  The  town-clerks  were  to  receive  compensation  only  in  case  of  removal.] 
Yes,  but  was  it  not  infinitely  better  to  retain  the  individual  who  was  able  to  perforin 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  oblige  him  to  fulfil  those  duties,  rather  than  remove 
him  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  another  to  whom  the  same  amount  of  salary 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  paid,  while  the  town-clerk  who  was  deprived  of  his 
situation  was  granted  a  considerable  sum  in  the  shape  of  compensation?  He  might 
refer  to  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  noble  lord,  but  to  the  unanimous  authority  of 
parliament,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  on  this  point.  So  lately  as  the  year  1832, 
subsequently  to  the  reform  in  parliament,  when  a  measure  of  the  most  extensive 
reform  in  the  corporations  of  Scotland  was  introduced,  although  many  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  measure  was  founded  were  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  present  bill ;  yet  probably  from  a  provident  knowledge  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
consequent  conviction  that  they  would  infinitely  prefer  paying  the  existing  clerk  for 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  giving  him  compensation  for  his  removal  from 
it  and  putting  another  in  his  place,  who  would  be  paid  the  same  salary,  parliament 
paid  the  just  and  merited  compliment  to  the  people  of  Scotland  of  expressly  pro- 
viding that  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  town-clerk  who  held  office  at  the  time  the 
bill  came  into  operation,  to  continue  to  hold  it  ad  vitam  aut  cnlpam.  The  third  point 
in  the  noble  lord's  speech  related  to  the  nomination  of  the  justices.  He  considered 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  particular  part  of  the  bill  to  be  one 
attended  with  great  advantages.  As  they  sent  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons 
tliese  justices  were  proposed  to  be  invested  by  the  Crown  with  certain  local  juris- 
diction, but  that  the  candidates  for  the  office  should  be  selected  and  nominated  by 
the  town-council.  It  was  argued  that  this  practice  was  in  conformity  with  the 
ancient  and  continued  practice  of  corporations,  by  which  the  justices  were  always 
chosen  and  appointed ;  but  those  who  took  this  view  of  the  subject  forgot  that  by  the 
ancient  practice  the  magistrates  were  reallj' ex  officio,  for  the  charters  which  consti- 
tuted the  corporations  were  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  under  these  charters  they 
were  enabled  to  act  ex  officio^  the  appointment  conferring  on  them  judicial  functions. 
By  this  bill,  however,  as  it  passed  the  Commons,  the  council  was  empowered  to 
present  a  certain  number  of  individuals  to  the  Crown,  and  to  confine  the  Crown  in 
its  selection  to  the  persons  whom  they  had  chosen.  A  most  invidious  task  was 
thus  imposed  on  the  Crown  of  rejecting  a  certain  number  of  those  submitted  for 
appointment.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  unrestricted  choice  which  was  now 
allowed  to  the  Crown  was  preferable ;  for  where  responsibility  existed  at  all,  it  was 
infinitely  better  that  it  should  be  undivided,  than  that  it  should  be  shared  upon  two 
separate  parties.  He  must  say,  then,  that  it  was  a  course  which  was  more  respect- 
ful to  the  Crown,  and  more  likely  to  ensure  a  judicious  selection  of  magistrates,  that 
the  choice  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  not  restricted  to  a  limited  number  nominated 
by  the  town-council.  He  considered  it  quite  right  that  the  management  of,  and 
control  over,  local  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  those  chosen  by  the  inhabitants ; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  justice  would  be  better  administered  by  those 
who  owed  their  appointment  to  the  men  on  whose  rights  and  property  they  were 
called  upon  to  adjudicate.  This  power  was,  in  his  opinion,  properly  vested  in 
the  Crown,  which  was  constitutionally  and  justly  considered  the  fountain  of 
all  justice.  With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  towns  into  wards,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  on  this  head,  by  which  the  King- 
in  Council  was  empowered  to  sanction  the  award  of  the  revising  barristers. 
He  considered  it  desirable  that  in  matters  of  this  nature  a  power  to  amend  or 
alter  decisions  made  by  revising  barristers,  who  might  be  frequently  young  men 
of  little  practical  knowledge  on  such  subjects,  should  be  granted  to  the  King  in 
Council.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  qualification, 
though  by  what  mode  that  principle  should  bo  carried  into  operation  he  intended  to 
reserve  until  to-morrow.  He  apprehended  that  the  qualification  of  £1,000  in  large 
places,  and  £500  in  small  places  for  members  of  the  council,  would  be  agreed  to. 
With  respect  to  that  qiuUification  which  was  proposed,  by  making  those  only  eligible 
to  bt'come  members  of  the  town-council  who  belonged  to  the  one-sixth  class  of  rate- 
jj.iyers,  who  paid  the  highest  amount  of  rates,  he  thought  it  one  to  which,  if  it  stood 
alone,  great  objection  might  fairly  be  taken.     If  these  two  qualifications,  however, 
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were  joined,  it  might  add  considerably  to  tlie  number  of  tliose  wlio  would  be  eligible 
to  be  elected  to  the  town-eouncil.     If  in  addition  to  this  change,  a  clause  were  intro- 
duced in  conformity  with  the  suggc-^tion  which  he  had  formerly  otlered  to  the  House 
tliat  the  candidates  for  the  council  should  be  re(juired  not  to  undergo  an  examination 
into  their  j)ecuniary  affairs  before  the  revising  barristers  (an  (jrdeal  which,  sooner 
than  submit  to,  they  wotdd,  he  believed,  not  wish  to  become  councillors  at  all,)  but 
to  make  a  solemn  adirmation  instead  of  suffering  an  in(juisition  into  their  jjrojjcrty 
— if  these  changes  were  made,  he  re|)eated,  tliey  would,  he  thought,  be  likely  to  an- 
swer the  views  of  all  parties.      Witii  respect  to  the  tolls,  the  noble  lord  complained 
that  a  great  act  of  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  House  of  Commons  l)y  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords.     If  any  one  liad  a  right  to  complain  of 
these  alterations  it  was  he,  for  the  noble  lord  had  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
his  which  was  very  accurate,  and  which  conveyed  his  opinions  in  at  least  as  good 
language  as  he  could  express  them,  and  the  noble  lord  admitted  tliat  the  principle 
of  the  appropriation  of  tolls  was  there  clearly  laid  down,  and  should  have  been  adopted. 
The  House  of  Lords,  however,  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  he  could  con- 
scientiously say  that  the  change  which  they  had  effected  in  this  part  of  the  measure, 
he  did  not  consider  to  have  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  him.     He  thought  it 
wholly  unnecessary  to  impute,  as  the  noble  lord  had  done,  injustice  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  because  they  had  altered  the  preamble  of  the  bill  tor  reasons  which  they 
stated,  and  in  conformity  with  their  views  on  the  subject.     He  really  did  not  feel 
so  extremely  sensitive  as  to  impute  to  the  House  of  Lords  an  act  of  injustice  to  that 
House,  and  desire  for  spoliation,  because  they  made  alterations  in  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  the  noble  lord  had  stated  to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  expressed 
opinions.     "  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,"  continued  the  right  hon.   baronet, 
"  in  perfect  good  humour,  tliat  I  cannot   help  entertaining  a  slight  sus])icion  that 
the  comments  of  the  noble  lord  on  this  part  of  the  amendments  introduced  by  the 
House  of  Lords  were  made  by  way    of  compromise  with  some  of  his  more  ardent 
supporters,  and  that  he  conceived  that  three  or  four  hard  words  spoken  against  yir 
Charles  Wethereil,  and  the  unjust  preamble  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would  reconcile 
these  gentlemen  to  the  adoption  of  the  propositions  which  he  laid  down  when  they 
found  the  noble  lord  so  exceedingly  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament."     With  respect  to  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  Hou«e  of  Lords,  he  found, 
took  a  different  view  from  the  majority  of  that  House.     He  was  (lerfeetly  willing  to 
admit,  as  he  had  already  said  in  the  speech  (pioted  by  the  noble  lord,  that  in  many 
instances  he  should  not  object  to  the  resumption  of  property  by  the  commonalty, 
taking  especial  care  that  every  legal  and  vested  interest  should,  in  the  most  scrupulous 
degree,  be  protected.     He  quite  agreed  too  with  the  noble  lord,  that  after  giving 
compensation  to  individual  interests,  or  even  by  buying  up  the  tolls  if  necessary, 
every  member  of  a  trading  community  should  be  placed  upon  a  perfect  eijuality  in 
all  commercial  concerns.     The  noble  lord  proposed  to  alter  the  clause  which  con- 
fined the  power  of  appointment  to  benefices  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  to 
members  of  the  Established  Church.     There  he  totally  differed  from  the  noble  lord ; 
and  while  he  consented  to  the  adojition  of  the  principle  that  no  distinction  in  point 
of  religion  should  be  made  where  any  secular  oifice  was  in  question,  or  where  civil 
rights,  or  rights  of  trading,  or  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  civil  employment  or  emolu- 
ment were  concerned,  yet  when  the  qualiticalions  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  matter  to  be  determined,  if  the  right  were  to  continue  in  corpora- 
tions, it  was  only  proper  and  just  to  reserve  it  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  belonged  to  that  bodj^ ;  and  lie  could  not  see  the  slightest  reflection 
on  the  Dissenters  in  disqualifying  them  for  deciding  on  the  capabilities  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church.     A  cry  of  want  of  toleration  was  raised  against  this 
principle;  but  really  there  ought  to  be  toleration  towards  the  Church  of  England 
as  much  as  towards  the  Dissenters.     The  toleration  of  the  noble  lord  was  unilateral, 
and  he  ventured  to  say,  that  if  certain  chapels  belonging  to  Presbyterians,  Unitarians, 
or  Independents,  were  endowed  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  proposed  that  the 
choice  of  their  ministers  should  be  vested  in  him,  it  would  bo  denounced  as  a  propo- 
sition of  the  grossest  intolerance,  and  it  would  be  most  justly  and  fairly  charged  against 
him  that  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  appoint  ministers  of  whose  qualifications  he 
could  not  possibly  be  a  competent  judge.     Such  an  amendment,  when  proposed  by 
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him  in  that  House,  even  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  assented  to.  The 
noble  lord,  too,  who  he  believed  took  an  active  part  in  those  discussions  respecting 
the  veto,  must  recollect  those  passages  in  Burke,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  mem- 
bers of  one  Church  deciding  on  the  qualifications  of  the  ministers  of  another,  and  of 
the  control  over  the  Greek  bishops  existing  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  he  laid  down  was,  that  dissentients  from  that  Church  could  not  have  the 
same  interest  in  securing  good  ministers ;  that  they  had  not  the  same  means  of 
judging  of  their  requisite  qualifications  ;  but  above  all,  that  their  appointments  would 
never  challenge  the  respect  or  win  the  affection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  over  which  such  a  power  was  exercised.  He  believed  he  had  now 
referred  to  most  of  the  important  points  in  the  noble  lord's  speech,  and  he  should 
not  have  felt  justified  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  on  matters  of  detail,  par- 
ticularly when  there  would  be  in  all  probability  a  separate  discussion  on  each  amend- 
ment, if  the  noble  lord  had  not  taken  a  collective  view  of  the  whole  of  them  ;  a  courie 
which  he  felt  compelled  to  follow.  He  could  not  conclude  witliout  expressing  an 
anxious  hope  that  the  perfect  independence  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  would 
be  willingly  extended  to  others,  and  that  all  being  at  perfect  liberty  to  consider  these 
amendments,  they  might  arrive  at  the  desired  conclusion,  that  in  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  this  question  should  be  finally  settled.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing and  unanimous  wish  of  the  country,  wearied  by  political  discussions  and 
dissensions,  that  this  measure  should  pass  into  a  law.  They  might  depend  upon  it, 
that  in  supporting  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  in  its  independent  character, 
they  would  best  preserve  their  own  dignity.  The  points  on  which  they  were  at 
variance  were  comparatively  immaterial ;  the  great  principles  of  popular  control  and 
annual  election  were  approved  of  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  After  the 
bill  having  been  sent  down  by  the  House  of  Lords,  if  this  question  were  not  now 
settled,  it  must  be  settled  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
measure  would  prove  the  more  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  kingdom 
if  it  were  completed  now,  and  thus  prevent  that  excitement  and  those  party  differ- 
ences in  every  town  in  which  it  was  intended  that  a  new  municipal  body  sliould  be 
established.  There  was  an  additional  reason  for  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
There  were  clauses  in  the  bill,  which  led  many  of  the  existing  corporate  bodies  to 
believe  that  a  serious  encroachment  on  their  rights  would  be  attempted  ;  and  tiie 
consequence  was  that  an  opinion  prevailed,  which  he  considered  to  be  one  of  great 
injustice  to  these  bodies,  that  they  would  oppose  every  improvement  as  an  ingression 
noon  their  rights  and  privileges.  This  impression,  though  unfortunate,  was  an 
additional  reason  why  this  question  should  be  settled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  first  wisli  on  that  occasion  was,  that  they  should  uphold  the  perfect  independence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  same  zeal  as  they  would  defend  and  protect  their  own 
privileges;  and,  if  his  second  hope,  that  he  might  be  somewhat  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting an  amicable  settlement  of  this  question,  were  realized,  and  if  he  should  effect 
that  object,  he  should  certainly  not  regret  his  presence  at  their  deliberations  that 
night. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  amendments  seriatim;  several  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Lords'  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  House  resumed. 

September  1,   1835. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposed  to  take  „£1000  as  the  qualification  for  town  coun- 
cillors in  boroughs  with  four  wards,  and  i-'oOOin  boroughs  with  less  wards  than  four. 

Sir  RonKRT  Peel  said,  that  the  principle  of  qualification  having  been  conceded 
by  the  noble  lord,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  clear  as  to  tliis  point,  that  the  simplest  test 
as  to  qualification  tiiat  could  be  |)roposcd  would  be  by  far  the  best.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  selection  of  one-sixth  of  tlie  highest  rate-payers  was  a  good  test.  It  cer- 
tainly had  tlie  advantage  of  simplicity,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  an 
infinity  of  disadvantages,  that  countervailed  comj)letely  all  the  benefit  derivable  from 
its  sinq)]e  nature.  In  the  jury  bill,  wliere  a  qualification  was  required,  he  had  selected 
the  simplest  as  the  best  test,  and  a  man  who  oc('U|)ied  a  house  with  fifteen  windows 
was  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  They  could  not  liave  such  a  test  here,  but  they 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  principle  of  simplicity  in  selecting  one.     The  noble 
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lord  proposed  only  one  lest— namely,  ^'1,000  in  real  or  personal  property  for  boroughs 
with  four  wards,  and  £.300  for  boroughs  with  a  less  number  of  wards.  Now,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  it  wouhi  bo  a  groat  advantage  to  give  an  alternative  test.  He 
repeated,  lie  had  no  objection  to  aljaiidon  one-si.\tii  of  the  liighest  rate-payers,  as  he 
regarded  it  as  a  bad  one.  lie  would  propose,  however,  to  superadd  to  tlie  possession 
of  projierty  rating  to  a  eertuin  value  or  amount.  He  would  propose,  tiuU  in  the  first 
class  of  towns  parties  rated  at  £S0  a-year,  and  in  tlie  second  class  of  towns  parties 
rated  at  <£lo  a-ycar,  should  be  eligible  as  town-councillors,  lie  could  very  well 
conceive  the  case  of  a  n.an  of  rcsjiectability,  of  inlogrify,  and  consideration  in  one 
of  those  towns — a  man  possessing  the  conddence  of  iiis  fellow- townsmen — occupying 
premises  of  a  certain  value  and  paying  rates  to  a  certain  amount,  and  yet  who  might 
find  it  difficult  to  declare  that  he  was  worth  £1,000.  He  could  conceive  the  case  of 
such  a  man,  occupied  in  expensive  but  safe  and  lucrative  speculations,  as  to  whose 
wealth  there  could  be  no  doubt  amongst  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  yet  who  might 
have  a  scruple  to  declare  that  he  was  actually  worth  ,£'1,000.  Besides,  there  would 
arise  this  consideration — was  it  £1,000  free  of  all  debts  and  incumbrances  ?  Now 
he  would  meet  cases  of  that  kind  by  this  alternative,  test  of  rating.  It  was  a  thing 
easily  ascertained,  and  about  which  there  eouM  be  no  doubt. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  which  liad  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  (]\Ir.  Ward) 
he  felt  called  upnu  to  restate  what  he  had  already  stated  yesterday — namely,  that  in 
what  he  said  with  regard  to  these  amendments,  he  was  only  giving  expression  to  his 
own  opinions,  and  not  expressing  the  ojiinious  of  others.  To  tlie  opinions  which  he  en- 
tertained before  these  amendments  were  made,  he  was  still  ready  to  adhere,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  to  acquiesce  in  any  amendments, 
besides  those  which  he  himself  suggested,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  leading  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  question.  He  ])roposed  the  qualification  of  rating  not 
in  lieu  of  the  other,  as  seemed  to  be  imagined  by  the  line  of  argument  which  had 
been  adopted,  but  concomitantly  wilh  the  pecuniary  qualification,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  the  sphere  from  which  tlie  town  council  was  to  be  selected.  Hon.  mem- 
bers threatened  a  division.  Well,  then,  were  they  to  divide  ujjon  the  qualification, 
or  were  they  not  ?  If  a  division  were  resolved  upon,  the  sooner  it  was  resorted  to 
the  better  ;  but  in  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  the  absurdity  that  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  qualification,  there  would  be  still  more  in  pressing  a  division  which  hon. 
gentlemen  would  go  to  witli  a  trembling  hope  that  they  might  prove  unsuccessful. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  tlie  proposition  he  made  was,  that  the  £l,C00  qualifi- 
cation should  have  a  concomitant  one  of  a  rating  of  £40,  and  that  of  £500,  one  of 
£20.  He  had  since  considered  and  inquired  on  the  matter,  and  had  been  induced  to 
take  a  lower  rating,  namely  £30  and  £1.5.     Below  this  he  was  not  ])repared  to  go. 

Mr.  Roebuck  propostxl  as  an  amendment  that  a  rating  of  £10  should  be  the 
qualification  in  all  cases. 

Sir  11.  Peel  said,  that  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  proposed  his  amend- 
ment with  a  view  of  restricting  the  constituency,  when  in  fact  his  proposition  of  taking 
the  rate  as  the  qualification  would  enlarge  it.  lie  did  not  consider  his  jiroposition 
very  unreasonable.  Hon.  members  argmd  as  if  the  House  had  been  unanimous  upon 
the  subject.  Now,  when  the  bill  was  formerly  before  the  House,  he  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  qualification  should  be  £40  and  £20,  and  upon  that  occasion  he 
divided  the  House,  when  the  numbers  for  his  amendment  were  204,  the  number 
against  it  being  2(i2.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  he  voluntarily  came  forward,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  £20  and  £15.  He  thought  that  a  moderate 
proposition  ;  considering  that  he  liad  so  large  a  minority  as  204.  As  to  the  rating 
in  ])rovincial  towns  he  apprehended  that  it  was  higher  than  was  generally  supposed. 
He  had  called  for  returns  from  the  Portsea  district,  and  he  found  that  both  there  and  in 
Portsmouth  it  was  very  large.  He  saw  no  evil  whicii  could  result  from  the  adoption 
of  his  proposition.  Beside^,  as  they  had  adopted  the  principle  of  qualification,  it 
was  desirable,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  stated,  that  they  should  also  adopt  such 
a  scale  of  qualification  a-:  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  other  House. 

The  House  divided  on  the  aiueiulment :  Ayes,  37;  Noes,  27;  majority,  234. 

Clause  M  (after  clause  G3),  which  had  been  inserted  by  the  Lorrls  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Church  only  should  ajipoint  to  vacant  benefices,  &c.,  in  the  gift  of 
corporations,  Wiis  then  taken  into  consideration. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  that  the  advice  as  to  conciliation,  which  had  been  urged 
by  several  hon.  members,  had  been  sooner  followed  ;  for  motives  were  attributed  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  amendments  which  they  had  made, 
which  were  not,  he  was  persuaded,  justifiable.  Even  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  said,  that  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords  cast  an  opprobrium  on  the 
Dissenters.  Now  he  must  declare,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  House  of  Lords  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  fixing  or  implying  any  opprobrium  on  the  Dissenting  body, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  amendment  which  they  had  made.  He,  for  one,  would 
never  consent  to  take  any  part,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  would  frustrate 
the  effects  of  that  political  and  religious  equality  which  had  been  established  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  but  he  must  say,  that  the  clause  which 
prevented  the  members  of  one  spiritual  creed  from  appointing  the  ministers  of  an- 
other, did  not,  in  his  opinion,  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  the  abolition  of  such  laws  as  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  If  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  nomination  of  Unitarian  or  other  Dissenting  ministers  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  CImrch  of  England,  such  a  legislative  provision  would  be 
reprobated  by  all  parties.  It  was  no  answer  to  that  position  to  say  that  the  parties 
who  in  such  cases  would  be  selected  would  in  all  probability  be  well  qualified  and 
proper  persons.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  ready  to  admit,  that  the  existing  law  did 
give  Dissenters,  who  were  members  of  the  corporations,  the  right  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  appointment  to  the  livings  which  were  in  the  gift  of  those  corporations.  It 
was,  however,  clearly  the  principle  of  our  law,  before  the  passing  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  that  the  members  of  corporations  should  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  although  an  annual  bill  of  indemnity  was  agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  those  who  violated  that  law  from  being  subjected  to  its  penalties.  In  many 
cases  in  which  there  were  numerous  livings  in  the  gift  of  corporations — such,  for 
instance,  as  Bristol  and  Norwich,  it  was  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
such  corporations  might  be  Unitarians  or  other  Dissenters,  and  that  the  whole  right 
of  presentation  would  be  vested  in  them.  Now,  he  never  could  be  persuaded  that 
an  arrangement  by  which  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  produced,  would  be  satis- 
factory either  to  the  possessors  of  the  patronage  themselves,  or  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  were  more  immediately  affected  by  it.  In  limiting  the 
right  of  presentation,  therefore,  to  those  members  of  the  new  corporations  who  were 
also  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  not  intended  any  disrespect  to  Dissenters,  and  had  not  manifested  the  intolerant 
spirit  which  had  been  imputed  to  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  civil  trust  and  a  spiritual  trust.  He  could  never  admit 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  what  they  had  done  on  this  subject,  had  justly  subjected 
themselves  to  the  odium  which  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them  of  wishing  to 
affect  the  great  principle  which  had  been  established  by  law  of  a  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance;  and  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  if  the  discussion  on  the  clause  under 
ct)nsideration  were  postponed  until  they  saw  the  mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman meant  to  develop  that  proposition.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  whole  subject — the  clause  in  the  bill  which  it  was  proposed  to 
omit,  and  tlie  provision  whicli  it  was  proposed  to  introduce — should  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  same  time ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  diijpose  of  the  clause  to-night,  and  to  take  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposition 
into  consideration  to-morrow.  He  confessed,  too,  that  on  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, introduced  for  tiie  first  time  to  the  House,  altiiough  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  state  that  he  entertained  any  serious  objections  to  it,  he  was  still  desirous  of  re- 
serving to  himself  the  power  of  deliberation,  before  he  yielded  to  it  his  assent.  He 
certainly  was  not  pre])ared  at  the  moment  to  give  to  the  proposition  the  unqualified 
apiirobation  which  had  been  given  to  it  l)y  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  In  the  first 
place,  he  should  have  been  glad  if  it  could  be  found  practicable  to  avoid  an  absolute 
compulsion  by  law  on  the  corporations  to  dispose  of  their  Church  patronage.  It 
miglit  bo,  that  in  many  cases  they  were  by  far  the  fittest  persons  to  exercise  it.  He 
would  rather  wish  to  avoid  compelling,  by  law,  either  corporations  or  individuals  to 
sell  property  of  that  description.     Whether,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
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proposition  would  be  preferable  to  leaving  the  nomination  to  livings  in  the  hands  of 
])issenters,  was  a  question  on  which  he  was  not  prepared  at  once  to  decide.  Some 
of  the  corporations  possessed  very  extensive  (Ihurch  |)atrun:ige.  The  corporations 
of  Bristol  and  Norwich,  to  whicli  he  had  before  alhideii,  had,  he  believed,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  livings  in  their  gift.  At  so  sliort  a  notice,  he  did  not  tiiink  tlie 
House  ought  to  bo  called  upon  to  deal  with  so  considerable  a  properly  without  due 
consideration.  Many  points  must  be  considered.  Within  what  time  were  the  cor- 
porations exi)ected  to  dis])ose  of  this  property?  If  the  legislature  recognised  it  as 
the  property  of  the  corjjorations,  they  certaiidy  ought  not  to  compel  Ihe  proprietors 
to  dispose  of  it  imder  eireinnstances  which  would  not  allow  them  to  realize  its  value. 
The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sliaftesbury,  that  the  property  in  question 
might  be  purchased  by  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination  y)laced  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  readily  admitted  that  it  would  not  l)e  wise  to  encumber  the  bill  at 
present  with  such  a  jjroposition.  lie  hoped,  liowever,  that  his  INlajesty's  government 
would  not  preclude  themselves  from  considering  the  suggestion  at  a  future  ojiportu- 
nity.  lie  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  post{>onc  the  further  proceeding  with 
the  clause  in  question,  until  time  had  been  afforded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  lie  had  been  too  much  in  public  life  not 
to  know  the  value  of  four-and-twenty  hours  in  deliberating  on  any  great  public 
subject. 

Clause  postponed.     On  the  9Gth  clause  being  read.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
re-insertion  of  the  words  omitted  by  the  Plouse  of  Lords. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  alteration  made  by  tiie  Lords  in  this  part  of  the 
bill  was  a  very  great  improvement,  and  he  should  cordially  sujjport  the  proposition 
of  his  learned  friend  (Sir  W.  Follett)  for  retaining  that  alteration.  He  thought  the 
amendment  of  the  Lords  drew  the  proper  distinction  between  political  and  judicial 
functions.  He  thought  that  the  Lords  in  making  that  amendment  had  acted  upon 
the  princi]de  recommended  by  tlie  bill  itself,  which  did  not  leave  the  recorder,  or 
any  other  judicial  officer,  of  any  corporate  city  or  town,  to  be  popularly  elected,  but 
enabled  the  Crown  to  api)oint,  arbitrarily  and  at  once,  without  reference  to  the  town- 
council,  or  to  the  constituency  of  the  town-council.  It  was  hard  that  they  could 
not  discuss  these  subjects  without  having  motives  imi)uted  to  them.  The  hon. 
member  for  Liskeard  was  not  justified  in  attributing  to  them  interested  motives,  a 
new-fangled  loyalty,  or  in  fact  any  thing  but  a  desire  to  improve  the  measures  which 
were  brought  before  them  for  their  consideration.  If  the  hon.  gentleman's  principle 
were  correct,  why  did  he  not  allow  the  council  to  appoint  the  Recorder,  and  other 
judicial  functionaries  ;  and  if  he  were  so  satisfied  that  the  people  would  always  make 
a  ])roper  choice  of  magistrates,  why  did  he  not  allow  the  people,  who  elected  the 
council,  to  appoint  the  magistrates?  Why  did  he  leave  any  intermediate  body  at 
all  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  said  he  was 
sure  no  one  could  breathe  a  suspicion  against  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the  new 
corporate  bodies,  as  regarded  the  recommendation  of  lit  and  proper  persons  to  sit  as 
magistrates.  Surely  that  observation  came  strangely  from  one  who  said  that  the 
new  corporate  bodies  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  distribution  of  Church  patron- 
age. Under  all  tlie  circumstances,  he  regretted  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
should  seek  to  interfere  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  very  judicious  and  very 
proper  amendment  of  the  Lords. 

The  House  divided  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion:  Ayes,  164;  Noes,  (59;  ma- 
jority 95.     Several  other  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Septemreb  2,  1835. 

On  Clause  47,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  £'jO  on  any  person,  not  qualified, 
acting  as  mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor;  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  after  the 
words,   "  not  qualified,"  to  add  the  words  "  or  during  his  continuance  in  office.'' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  it  was  fruitless  to  divide  now  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  (pialification.  The  noble  lord  opposite,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  had  stated  what  were  the  points  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
cede. Of  these  the  ])rinciple  of  a  qualification  was  one.  He  had  supjiorted  that 
principle,  and  he  did  not  think  he  should  raise  himself  in  the  opinion  of  any  hon. 
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member,  if  he  were  now  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  say,  that  he  did  not  tliink  any 
qualification  necessary.  But  when  the  noble  lord  consented  to  a  qualification,  he 
was  bound  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible.  For  his  own  part,  it  would  quite  have 
answered  his  purpose  if  the  clause  had  stood  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
franaed ;  but,  when  the  Attorney-general  inserted  words  which  made  it  necessary 
for  a  person  to  have  a  qualification  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  office,  it  also 
became  necessary  to  add  the  words,  "  or  during  his  continuance  in  office."  The 
clause  was  certainly  better  as  it  originally  stood,  but  it  would  now  be  necessary  to 
have  the  double  amendment.  He  thought  that  the  practical  difficulties  which  would 
result  from  this  amendment  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  A  similar  })roviso  was 
inserted  in  a  great  many  local  acts,  and  no  advantage  was  taken  of  it.  The  chance 
of  retaliation  would,  in  his  opinion,  practically  control  vexatious  proceedings  in  the 
first  instance.  Besides,  this  objection  of  vexatious  proceedings  being  likely  to  be 
instituted,  would  only  apply  to  those  cases  where  the  qualification  was  on  account  of 
property,  and  not  on  account  of  ratmg,  and  tliis  would  narrow  the  sphere  of  incon- 
venience considerably.  It  was  now  asserted,  though  little  of  this  was  heard  last 
night,  that  the  parties  would  be  influenced  by  political  excitement.  Why,  that  was 
what  he  said  last  night  when  the  question  of  the  choice  of  magistrates  by  the  council 
was  discussed.  He  had  said,  "  they  will  be  acted  upon  by  political  feelings — they 
will  be  politicians."  Now  that  was  aehuitted,  and  if  so,  and  a  party  should  be 
influenced  by  political  animosity  to  bring  a  vexatious  action  against  another,  it 
would  be  right  to  avoid  the  danger  of  occasional  qualification,  as  the  prevalence  of 
tiie  same  feelings  might  influence  persons  to  qualify  for  the  occasion,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  evading  the  penalties  of  the  act.  He  thought  that  the  penalties  could  not 
safely  be  diminished.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  continuous  qualification 
must  be  retained,  if  there  was  to  be  any  qualification  at  all.  He  had  no  objection 
to  confine  the  power  of  bringing  these  actions  to  the  burgesses  of  the  towns,  and  hg 
should  wish  to  diminish  the  time  within  which  these  actions  were  to  be  instituted. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  would  give  up  his  amendment,  the  object 
of  the  noble  lord's  amendment  would  be  realized,  but  he  did  not  see  how  that  could 
otherwise  be  done. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proposed  that  the  House  should  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  clause  disqualifying  members  of  the  council  not  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  from  interfering  with  the  patronage  of  livings  in  the  gift  of 
corporations.  He  believed  the  most  convenient  way  would  be  to  take  Clause  L  iu 
conjunction  with  Clause  M,  and  to  discuss  the  principle  of  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  was  necessary  on  occasions  like  the  present  to  over- 
look minor  difficulties,  and  although  he  saw  undoubtedly  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  compelling  sales  of  property  of  this  nature,  yet  considering  that  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  relieve  them  from  the  pressure  of  considerable 
difficulty  on  both  sides  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  corporation 
question,  he  was  content  for  the  present  to  waive  all  such  objections.  The  adoption 
of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  had  met  with  the  willing  consent  of  several 
of  his  hon.  friends;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  transfer  of  this  patronage  to 
individuals,  if  it  could  have  been  eftected  with  the  entire  consent  of  the  corporations, 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  church ;  because  it  would  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of 
canvass  which  was  unavoidable,  where  the  members  of  a  popular  body  had  a  voice 
in  the  nomination,  and  which  was  so  peculiarly  odious  and  objectionable  in  the  case 
of  spiritual  preferment.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  propert}',  and  looking  at  the  question  abstractedly,  he  thought  the  nomination  by 
individuals  subject  to  individual  responsibility  would,  on  the  whole,  be  an  improve- 
ment; but  believing  that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  tend  to 
remove  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  arrangement  Avith  regard 
to  this  whole  measure,  he  would  not  in  the  sliglitest  degree  oppose  its  adoption.  He 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  insist,  that  the  Lords  in  introducing  this  clause  had 
no  intention  or  design  whatever  of  trenching  upon  the  great  princ'i])le  of  perfect 
civil  equality  between  Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  did 
not  wish  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  the  subject;  but  when  so  much  had  been 
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urged  as  to  the  eslablishmont  of  "new  distinctions,"  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  so 
hite  as  1833,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  present  f^overnment,  with  respect 
to  the  Ciiurcli  of  Irduiul,  wlicroin  certain  commissioners  were  ai)pointed,  and  in  tlie 
very  first  clause  they  were  required  to  make  oath  as  follows  : — "  I  do  hereby  solemnly 
declare,  and  in  the  ]>resence  of  (iod,  testify  and  declare  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Kuglaud  and  Ireland  as  by  law  established.  Witness  my  hand." 
'J'hat  was  in  a  1)111  introduced  by  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  not  his  object  to  provoke 
discussion,  and  he.  therefore,  woidd  make  no  further  remarks  on  the  clause,  but  give 
his  assent  to  it. 

This  clause,  with  several  otliers,  was  ae:reed  to:  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  reasons  to  be  assigned  why  that  House  disajiproved  of  some  of  the 
amendments  which  their  Lordsiiips  had  made  on  tlie  bill.  The  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  took  jilace  on  tlie  7th  of  September;  and  on  the  8th  instant,  Parlia- 
ment stood  prorogued  till  Thursday,  Feb.  4,  lb3C!. 
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The  Speaker  having  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  His  Majesty's  Speech  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  John  Wrotteslcy  having  moved  the  Address, — 

Sir  Robkrt  Veel  spoke  as  follows : — The  speech  which  has  been  delivered  from 
the  throne  this  day  naturally  suggests,  as  preceding  speeches  have  done,  many  con- 
siderations, which  press  for  the  decision  or  upon  the  attention  of  j^arliament,  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  this  country.  I  will  reverse  tiie  order 
in  which  those  great  topics  for  our  consideration  were  referred  to  in  the  sjjeech  of 
my  lion,  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire,  who  moved  the  address,  and  will  briefly 
direct  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  parts  of  the  royal  .speech  which  refer 
more  immediately  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  his 
Majesty  entertains  a  confident  hoj)e  of  a  continued  maintenance  of  peace.  I  rejoice, 
also,  to  hear  that  his  Majesty  is  enabled  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  his  powerful  neighbour,  the  king  of  the 
French.  I  consider  the  maintenance  of  that  good  understanding  to  be  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  countries,  and  certainly  a  great  security  for  the  continued 
tranquillity  of  Euro])e.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance,  nay,  the  moral  obligation  of  maintaining  peace,  un- 
less war  be  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  national  honour,  or  the  protection  of 
some  essential  interest,  that,  even  if  the  continued  good  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  France  did  not  afford  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  Europe  would  be  an  event  not  likely  soon  to  occur.  I 
trust  also  that  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  France 
will  still  confirm  their  common  interest  in  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  each  other.  Another  source  of  satisfaction  to  me — which,  howe\er,  I 
derive  not  from  the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  from  intelligence  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived in  common  with  the  public — in  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination  of 
the  differences  which  have  for  some  time  existed  between  France  and  America.  Both 
those  countries  ouglit  to  understand  that  the  great  parties,  and  indeed  all  intelligent 
persons  in  tliis  country,  who  take  a  more  enlightened  view  of  what  is  really  for  the 
interest  of  the  country,  than  superficial  ob.servers  gave  them  credit  for,  are  unani- 
mous in  wishing  that  tiie  differences  between  them  may  be  speedily  and  amicably 
terminated.  I  believe  there  is  no  party,  and  scarcely  an  individual  in  this  country 
who  would  contemplate  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  i)ain,  tlie  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  America.  I  think  there  is  no  man — I  speak  thus 
generally,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  the  observation  will  ajiply  almost  universally — 
who  does  not  think  that  any  petty  advantage  which  this  country  might  derive  from 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  two  such  jiowerful  parties  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  hazard  which  would  occur  of  a  general  war,  and  tiie  common  in- 
jury which  the  interests  of  industry,  humanity,  and  morality,  must  thereby  sustain. 
W^ith  respect  to  Spain — 1  do  not  quarrel  with  the  terms  in  which  that  country  is 
alluded  to  in  the  8X)cech  from  the  throne,  or  the  address  in  answer  to  it,  although  I 
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dissent  from  the  policy  which  our  government  is  pursuing  towards  Spain.  I  cannot 
concur  with  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield  in  congratulating  the  House  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  interference  in  Spanish  affairs  has  taken  place — I,  for  my  part, 
regret  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  permitted  to  enter  as  parties  into  the 
conflict  now  going  on  in  Spain.  I  do  not  perceive  that  such  interference  on  our 
part  has  in  any  way  had  any  tendency  to  diminish  the  shameful  and  disgusting 
practices  (I  care  not  by  which  party  committed)  which  have  cast  a  stain  upon  the 
national  character  of  Spain.  I  perceive,  however,  that  his  Majesty's  speech  contains 
a  reference  to  Spanish  affairs,  which  I  certainly  did  not  expect.  It  contains  a  direct 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  another  government  towards  its  own  subjects.  The 
speech  undertakes  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  prudence  and  caution  of  tlie 
course  pursued  by  the  government  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  am  most  certainly 
surprised  to  find  such  a  paragraph  introduced  into  a  speech  framed  by  the  present 
government,  because  I  recollect  that  when,  so  lately  as  1830,  reference  was  made 
by  us  to  the  course  which  had  been  piu'sued  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  a  most 
severe  censure  was  passed  upon  it.  We  were  asked  whether  we  had  not  enough  to 
attend  to  in  looking  after  our  own  affairs — and  significant  allusion  was  made  to 
India  and  Ireland — without  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  its  own  subjects,  and  we  were  forewarned — and  it  seems  with 
good  reason — that  the  precedent  then  established  would  hereafter  be  followed.  The 
introduction  of  the  words  which  I  have  alluded  to,  shows  the  character  of  the  part 
which  we  are  acting  Avith  respect  to  Spain ;  it  shows  that  we  are  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  parties  to  the  contest — parties  not  directly  by  the  manifestation  of 
open  hostility;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  respect  to  Spain,  we  have,  without  intending 
to  incur  the  risk  of  w^ar,  departed  from  a  principle  which  I  thought  was  held  sacred 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  ;  namely  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  cause  of  quarrel  could  never  be  taken  into  consideration 
upon  the  principle  which  I  thought  hon.  members  opposite  were  determined  to  sup- 
port, and  therefore,  by  lauding  the  conduct  which  the  queen's  government  has  pur- 
sued, they  are  establishing  or  confirming,  if  they  please,  the  precedent  of  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  Notwithstanding  the  confident  assurances 
of  the  continuance  of  peace  which  are  contained  in  the  royal  speech,  there  is,  it  ap- 
pears, to  be  an  increase  in  the  Naval  Estimates.  I  presume  that  the  increase  will 
be  considerable,  since  mention  is  made  of  it  in  his  Majesty's  speech.  It  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  I  presume,  that  if  it  were  intended  to 
make  only  what  might  be  considered  an  ordinary  increase  in  the  estimates,  no  direct 
mention  of  the  circumstance  would  be  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  Some 
of  my  friends  near  me  think  that  this  passage  in  the  speech  is  intended  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  government  which  preceded  the  present.  We  have  little  time  to  scrutinise 
documents  of  this  description;  but,  from  my  own  observation,  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  passage  in  question  bears  that  imputation.  When  I  and  my  hon.  friends  pre- 
jtared  the  Navy  Estimates  last  year,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  considered 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  reduce  them,  as  well  as  every  other  estimate,  military  and  civil, 
to  the  lowest  point  consistently  with  the  protection  of  the  honour  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  reduced  estimates  which  we 
framed,  met  the  general  assent.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  it  is  true,  com- 
plained that  the  reduction  had  not  been  carried  further;  he  proposed,  I  believe,  a 
reduction  of  fen  thousand  men.  My  right  hon.  friend  behind  me  doubted  whether 
reduction  had  not  already  been  carried  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  country;  but  I  did  not  understand  that  the  House  generally  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  reductions  proposed,  and,  therefore,  I 
differ  from  those  of  my  friends  who  (hink  that  the  passage  in  the  speech  which  refers 
to  the  proposed  increase  of  tlie  naval  force  can  be  meant  to  imply  a  reflection  upon 
the  government  which  preceded  the  present,  that  it  neglected  the  naval  honour;  and 
I  am  glad  to  perceive  th;it  my  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  As  there  are  so  many  other  topics  of  urgent  domestic  interest 
adverted  to  in  the  speech,  1  shall  postpone  for  the  present  all  further  reference  to 
what  it  says  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  shall  proceed  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  principles  which  it  is  said  are  to  govern  its  domestic  admin- 
istration.    We  are  told  that  material  changes,  which  are  called,  "  better  provisions," 
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are  to  be  effected  in  the  departments  of  law,  especially  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
To  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  recommended  I  do  not  object.  It  im- 
plies no  pledge,  but  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to  act  on  liis  own  views  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  proposed  reform.  \\  ithout,  tlierefore,  pledging  myself  to  any 
future  line  of  conduct,  I  will  say  that,  if  I  siiould  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  im])ortant  to  make  an  alteration  in  liie  high  and  distinguished  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  by  sei)arating  its  judicial  i'rom  its  legislative  func- 
tions, I  shall  come  to  that  conclusion  with  great  jjain.  It  will,  however,  retpure  a 
great  deal  to  convince  me  that  it  is  eitlier  right  or  expedient  to  divest  so  high  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  all  his  political  functions,  especially  when  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
those  functions  whicli  secure  to  the  Lord  Ciumcellor  his  pre-eminence  as  a  judge. 
1  thank  the  hon.  member  who  seconded  the  address  for  the  candour  with  whicii  he 
had  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  great  failure  in  tlie  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  great  seal.  Indeed,  that  failure  must  be  admitted  by 
everybody  who  knew  that  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  mounted  np 
to  800,  from  200,  during  the  period  in  which  the  commissioners  had  presided  over 
that  court.  [Mr.  Parker  twice  said  a  few  words  in  explanation.]  It  may  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  hon.  member  to  interrupt  me  as  I  proceed,  but  it  will  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  House  still  more  if  the  hon.  nieud)er  will  not  interrupt  me 
again  until  I  have  concluded  my  speech.  The  salary  of  £10,000  a-year,  allotted  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  been  given  to  the  three  commissioners,  the  hon.  member 
has  explained  how  they  have  divided  the  business  to  delay  it,  has  he  also  inquired 
wiiether  the  commissioners  have  not  divided  that  sum  among  them  ?  Now,  as  they 
have  increased  the  arrear  of  business  ["No,  no,"  from  Mr.  Parker] — as  they  have 
done  no  good  whatsoever,  according  to_the  hon.  member — [Mr.  Parker  had  not  used 
any  such  language.]  Have  they,  I  asked  last  year,  and  I  repeat  the  question  now, 
have  the  three  commissioners,  who  have  done  no  good,  according  to  the  hon.  member, 
except  it  be  a  good  to  increase  the  number  of  arrears,  have  they  divided  among 
themselves  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  see  the  im- 
portant office  of  Lord  Chancellor  maintained  upon  its  present  footing,  and  the  same 
high  and  independent  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  bar  that  was  reposed  in  it  at 
present.  It  is  not  for  me  to  inquire  why  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  was  not  con- 
tinued to  Lord  Brougham,  the  late  holder  of  that  high  judicial  office.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  another  arrangement  was  made.  That  arrangement  continued 
almost  up  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  was  not  altered  until  after  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pami)blet  by  [Sir  Edward  Sugden.  The  appointments  subsequently  made 
might  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  that  pamphlet,  but  to  the  world 
it  appears  as  if  never  pamphlet  had  been  more  efficient,  for  it  seems  to  have  conferred 
three  offices,  and  to  have  created  three  peerages.  His  Majesty's  Speech  also  refers 
to  the  measures  which  are  to  be  introduced  into  parliament  on  several  matters  of  im- 
I)ortant  domestic  interest.  It  refers  to  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  in  a  manner 
wliich  is  not  calculated  to  invite  any  opposition.  With  respect  to  the  commutation 
of  tithe  in  England  and  Wales,  it  suggests  the  propriety  of  taking  it  into  immediate 
consideration.  It  lays  down  no  ])rinciple  on  wiiich  the  measure  is  to  be  founded — 
it  calls  for  no  declaration  of  opinion  from  the  House  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  I 
introduced  into  parliament  last  session  a  measure  founded  on  the  principle  of  voluntary 
commutation.  'I'he  noble  lord  opposite  dissented  from  the  principle  of  that  measure, 
and  declared  that  no  measure  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  include  a  compulsory 
obligation  to  commute  the  titlies.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  recon- 
cile the  principle  of  compulsion  with  justice  to  the  titlie-payer  and  to  the  tithe-owner. 
If  the  noble  lord  can  reconcile  that  principle  with  the  just  claims  of  those  two  parties, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  give  to  the  noble  lord's  plan  all  due  consideration,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  is  come  when  a  j)ermanent  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  must 
be  made.  I  will  pass  over  many  of  tlie  points  referred  to  in  the  speech,  not  wishing 
to  excite  a  desultory  conversation,  which  can  lead  to  no  results,  upon  matters  which 
recpiire,  and  must  undergo  before  long,  full  discussion.  I  will  only  say,  that  what- 
ever opinions  I  may  entertain  upon  many  of  tlie  measures  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  government  to  laj'  before  Parliament,  I  have  no  objection  to  urge 
against  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  a  solitary  exception,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  the  rest 
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of  the  speech  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  woi\ls,  in  order  to  guard  myself,  in  future, 
from  misrepresentation.     On  that  [Joint  my  suspicions  are  awaliened,  not  only  by  iho 
terms  in  which  the  subject  is  referred  to  in  tlie  speech,  but  also  by  the  singular  con- 
trast wliich   exists  between  these  terms  and  the  terms  in  which  every  other  topic 
referred  to  in  the  speech  is  mentioned.     Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 
on  political  questions  on  the  two  sides  of  that  House,  the  evil  effect  of  that  difference 
can  only  be  increased  by  members  allowing  themselves  to  become,  through  negligence, 
or,  still,  worse,  through  intention,  parties  to  any  deception  on  the  public.     The  par- 
ticular subject  to  which  I  referred,  and  to  which  I  only  refer,  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
myself  against  misrepresentation,  is  the  subject  of  the  intended  reform  in  the  muni- 
cipal corporations  of  Ireland.      I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  large  into  that  question  at 
present,  which  would  be  an  inconvenient  time  for  such  a  discussion  ;  and  the  time 
will  speedily  arrive  when  such  a  discussion  must  be  entertained,  and  when  the  House 
must  devote  itself  to  its  full  consideration.     I  do  not  refer  to  this  subject  so  much 
on  account  of  its  own  merits,  as  on  account  of  the  pledge,  which,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  the  speech  and  the  address  both  called  upon  us  to  give.     The  terms  in 
which  the  reform  of  the  Irish  municipal   corporations  are  referred  to  are  briefly 
these: — "  We  assure  your  Majesty  that  being  already  in  possession  of  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland,  we  entertain  a  hope  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  apply  to  any  defects  and  evils 
which  may  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  those  institutions  a  remedy  founded  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  the  acts  which  have  already  passed  forEngland  and  Scotland." 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consent  to  that  passage  in  the  address,  we  shall  pledge  our- 
selves to  apply  tlie  same  principles  of  municipal  reform  to  Ireland  as  we  have  already 
done  to  England.    I  might  hereafter  say,  that  I  did  not  put  that  construction  upon  the 
passage  which  I  have  read ;  but  I  am  desirous  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  misconception 
upon  the  point.     If  it  be  meant  that,  by  agreeing  to  these  words,  I  shall  give  the 
pledge  which  I  have  described,  I,  on  the  truest  grounds,  object  to  being  called  upon 
to  do  so.    I  object  to  being  called  upon  to  give  such  a  pledge,  because  (apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  question)   i  think  it  unfair  tliat  I  should  be  placed  in  that  position  at 
an  hour's  notice.     I  assume  that  it  is  intended  to  involve  me  in  a  pledge — that  if  I 
should  assent  to  this  part  of  the  address  without  protesting  or  moving  an  amendment, 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  say,  hereafter,  when  I  objected  to  their  measure, 
"  You  are  too  late  ;  you  pledged  yourself  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  apply  the 
same  principles   of  municipal  reform  to  Ireland  as  have  already  been  ai)plied  to 
England  and  Scotland."     I  say  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  call  upon  me,  at  so  short 
a  notice,  to  pledge  myself  with  respect  to  so  important  a  matter.     The  calling  upon 
me  to  give  that  pledge,  supplies  you  with  no  advantage  for  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  question,  unless  it  is  meant  unfairly  to  entrap  me,  and  thus  fetter  my  future  con- 
duct.     You  should  have  contented   yourself  with  a  simple  notice,  that  the  subject 
was  to  be  brought  under  consideration,  and  then  we  should  have  come  to  the  discus- 
sion with  the  same  advantages  which  you  3'ourselves  possess;  but  instead  of  that,  a 
speech  is  delivered   from  the  throne  this  day,   upon  which  an  address  is  afterwards 
founded,  of  whose  points  no  person  is  cognizant   but  yourselves,  and  then  you  call 
upon  us,  without  notice,  and  meeting  in  London  now  for  the  first  time  after  the  recess, 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt  a  most  important  course  of  proceeding.     I  say  that  this 
is  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  upon  all  similar  oc- 
casions during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  by  all  governments  and  almost  all 
oppositions.     I  maintain  that,  during  the  period  1  have  stated,  it  has  been  an  object 
to  avoid  calling  upon  an  opposing  party  to  give  such  a  pledge  as  that  now  required  ; 
and  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  the  address  (which  is  the  material  point  for  us 
to  consider)  have  been  so  framed,  tliat  although  the  intentions  of  government   upon 
subjects  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  referring  to  measures  of  tlie  first  concern, 
have  been  clearly  exhibited,  tlie  necessity  of  moving  an  amendment  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  opposition.     I  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  our  being  able  to  meet 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  without  a  division.      So  far  was  I  from  advising  any 
jireconcerted  amendment  u[)on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  advice  I  gave,  as  my 
friends  know,  was,  that  they  should  move  no  amendment  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
to  the  address  to  the  throne  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  unless   the  necessity 
for  doing  so  should  be  imposed  upon  them,  contrary  t(;  usage.     I  declare  sincerely, 
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that  to  call  upon  the  House  to  give  a  pledge  upon  this  point,  is  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice observed  during  tlie  last  twenty  years.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  measure  which 
is  about  to  be  pro|)()«ed,  but  I  assert  that  measures  of  at  least  equal  importance,  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  most  violent  opposition  was  exi)ected,  have  been  referred 
to  u])on  former  occasions,  and  yet  the  address  has  been  so  framed  as  to  dispense  with 
tlie  necessity  of  an  amendment.  When  the  measure  for  relieving  Roman  Catholics 
from  civil  disabilities  was  referred  to  in  the  King's  Si)ecch,  in  1829,  it  was  done  iu 
such  a  manner  that  the  party  who  opposed  that  measure  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
propose  an  amendment.  Tiie  right  hon.  barouet  opposite  (.Sir.!.  Hobhouse)  says 
that  the  government  was  not  strong  then — and  I  suppose  he  intended  me  to  hear  the 
observation  ;  but  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  upon  that 
jinint,  he  surely  will  not  deny  that  the  government  which  brought  forward  the 
Reform  Bill,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1832,  was  strong  enough  to  have 
])een  able  to  have  carried  an  address,  pledging  their  opponents  to  the  principle  of 
that  measure;  and  yet  they  abstained  from  doing  so.  I  say,  therefore,  tiiat  against 
the  course  now  proposed  to  be  adopted  I  have  the  experience  of  all  jtast  addresses 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which,  though  referring  to  important  matters 
upon  which  the  minds  both  of  the  ministers  and  their  opponents  were  made  up, 
exacting  no  jiledge  from  any  ])arty.  I  further  refer,  as  a  proof  of  the  injustice 
contemplated  by  that  i)art  of  the  address  which  I  deprecate,  to  the  remainder  of  the 
address  itself.  It  touches  upon  other  points,  with  respect  to  which  no  pledge  is 
demanded — namely,  tithes,  alterations  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  poor  laws  into  Ireland.  With  respect  to  these  topics  the  address  confines 
itself  to  saying  what  I  wish  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Corporations — that 
the  House  is  prepared  to  give  to  any  measures  proposed  by  the  government  impartial 
consideration  ;  upon  the  point  of  Corp(n'ations  in  Ireland  alone  does  the  address  go 
further,  and  declares  that  such  consideration  only  will  be  given  provided  that  the 
measure  proposed  be  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  acts  which  have 
already  passed  v/ith  reference  to  Corporations  in  England  and  Scotland.  Looking 
upon  the  speech  from  the  Tin-one  as  the  speech  of  ministers,  I,  with  great  respect, 
protest  against  their  right  to  prescribe  to  me  what  shall  be  the  principle  of  the 
measure  about  to  be  introduced.  "  Leave  that,"  I  will  say,  "to  the  fair  considera- 
tion of  parliament — state  that  it  is  your  intention  to  introduce  certain  measures — 
state  that  you  feel  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy  to  certain  grievances — but 
state  that  you  leave  the  consideration  of  that  remedy  to  parliament."  Upon  other 
points  his  Majesty  is  made  to  express  his  firm  expectation  that  they  will  be  so 
treated  "  as  to  increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  by  promoting  the  religion  and 
morality  of  my  people;"  but  the  subject  of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland  is 
speciall}-^  excepted,  and  we  are  not  only  told  that  we  must  consider  of  a  remedy,  but 
tlie  principle  upon  which  that  remedy  shall  be  founded  is  prescribed.  Again,  I 
protest  against  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  question.  Fair  notice  ought  to  have  been  given  ;  and  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  introduce  this  pledge  into  the  address,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  been  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours'  consideration,  and  not  twenty-four  minutes,  before  we  were  called  upon 
either  to  acquiesce  iu  a  declaration  by  which  we  should  hereafter  be  bound,  or  to 
protest  against  it  by  moving  an  amendment.  I  can  appeal  to  another  authority  in 
favour  of  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  subject — namely,  to  the  experience  and  good 
sense,  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  gentleman  selected  as  the  mover  of  the  address  ;  fm- 
in  the  speech  in  which  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  address,  he  distinctly 
told  the  House  that  he  anticipated  no  objection  to  it,  because  it  called  for  no  pledge. 
If  the  hon.  baronet's  inter[)retation  of  the  address  be  correct — if  ministers  adojit 
his  honest  suggestion  on  candid  admission,  they  cannot  object  to  clear  up  all  doubt 
upon  the  point  by  acceding  to  a  verbal  alteration  ;  for  the  last  thing  which  I  wish 
is,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  moving  an  amendment ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
resolved  that  I  will  not  incur  the  risk  of  exciting  expectations  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  shall  feel  myself  called  upon  to  disappoint,  nor  embarrass  nu'  future  pro- 
ceedings by  unnecessary  pledges.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  question  of  Irish  Corporations  and  the  other  matters  refeiT-ed  to  in  the 
speech -such  as  the  question  of  English  tithes,  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
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and  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland,  because  a  measure  has  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  first,  whicli  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  others.  When  the  bill  respecting  Corporations  in  Ireland  was  introduced 
last  year,  I  protested  against  being  called  upon  to  consider  it  at  that  time.  I  stated 
that  at  the  time  it  was  introduced  I  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  report  of  the 
commissioners.  I  read  neither  the  report  nor  the  bill,  and  1  reserved  to  myself  the 
right — whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the  House  respecting  the  measure — of 
acting  as  I  thought  proper,  with  regard  to  it,  if  it  should  be  again  introduced  during 
the  present  session.  The  distinction,  however,  which  I  am  sujjposing  might  be 
attempted  to  be  set  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  for  altering  Irish  corporations 
received  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  does  not  avail.  What  course  has  been 
taken  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  principle?  That  was  a  principle  to  which 
the  majority  of  this  House  assented,  and  not  only  assented,  but  recorded  their  opinion  that 
no  settlement  of  the  question  of  Irish  tithes  would  be  satisfactory,  or  conduce  to  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  principle  determined  on  should  not  form  an  essential  part; 
and  yet  in  your  address  you  have  not  called  upon  us,  the  minority,  to  assent  to  that 
principle.  And  wisely  have  you  abstained  from  doing  so.  I  am  not  referring  to 
this  omission  by  way  of  taunt.  However  firmly  your  own  minds  may  be  bent  upon 
carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  and  however  essential  it  may  be  deemed  by  a 
majority  of  this  House,  I  think  you  have  acted  wisely  in  not  provoking  disunion  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  by  calling  upon  the  minority  to  affirm  it.  If,  however, 
you  pursue  this  course  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  principle — if  you  feel  that 
there  is  decorum  in  not  calling  upon  us  to  acquiesce  in  that  principle — why  do  you 
not  act  in  the  same  way  with  reference  to  Corporations  in  Ireland  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  has  been  presented  ;  and  so  it  has  ;  but  it 
is  only  ministers,  or  members  immediately  connected  with  government,  who  have 
cognizance  of  the  address  intended  to  be  moved  ;  and  no  person  from  reading  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  could  suppose  that  it  was  meant  to  call  upon  the  House 
for  the  pledge  contained  in  the  address.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  is  delivered,  in  which  parliament  is  called  upon  to  consider  the  subject 
of  Irish  Corporations,  and  at  four  o'clock  we  are  required  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
precise  principle  of  the  measure  intended  to  be  introduced.  I  find  that  the  com- 
missioners themselves  have,  in  their  report,  studiously  avoided  suggesting  any 
principle  upon  which  a  measure  should  be  founded.  It  the  commissioners,  after 
full  deliberation,  had  suggested  a  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  evils  complained 
of,  I  can  conceive  that  there  would  have  been  some  ground  for  calling  upon  us  to 
acquiesce  in  their  plan  ;  but  the  commissioners  conclude  their  report  by  expressly 
remarking,  "  We  have  not  thought  ourselves  authorized  to  recommend  specific 
measures  of  improvement  in  our  reports,  save  so  far  as  the  notice  of,  and  necessary 
observations  upon,  the  defect  and  cause  of  evil,  tend  to  suggest  the  remedy.  But 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  humbly  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  early  and 
effectual  correction  of  the  existing  evils,  and  the  prevention  of  future  mischief,  are 
anxiously  desired  and  essentially  requisite;  and  that  these  benefits  can  be  attained 
only  by  means  of  a  general  and  complete  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  municipal 
corporations  in  Ireland."  If  the  commissioners,  after  the  fullest  consideration,  ab- 
stained from  suggesting  any  measure,  is  it  consistent  with  justice  that,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pledge  ourselves,  not  only  to  the  application  of 
some  remedy,  but  even  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  proposed  remedy  shall  be 
founded?  Another  very  important  subject — namely,  the  introduction  of  poor-laws 
into  Ireland — is  referred  to  in  the  address ;  and  let  the  House  contrast  that  ])art  of 
the  address  which  relates  to  municipal  reform  in  Ireland,  with  the  phraseology  in 
which  poor-laws  for  Ireland  are  referred  to,  and  you  will  find  the  variance  so  strong, 
tiie  distinction  of  ex|)ression  so  remarkable,  as  to  strike  one  forcibly  on  hearing  it. 
If,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  difference  of  expression,  I  were  to  consent  to  the  pledge 
now  })roposeil,  I  may  be  told  at  a  future  day,  when  rising  to  oppose  any  details  of 
a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  uumicipal  corporations,  "You  are  too  late — you 
committed  yourself  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  by  actpiiescing  in  the  address, 
and  you  cannot  now  oppose  it."  It  would  be  added,  "  kSoe  what  was  said  relative 
to  Irish  Corporations;  a  specific  principle  was  pointed  out;  while  in  the  case  of 
poor-laws,  parliament  was  simply  invited  to  approach  the  subject  with  caution, 
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proportionate  to  its  importance  and  dilficulty  ;  but  no  ]);irticulur  measure  was 
recommended."  It  would  be  said,  that  we  had  raised  expectations  with  respect 
to  Irisli  Municipal  Reform  which  we  could  not  fairly  disappoint,  and  it  would 
be  urged  that  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  Ireland  as  to  Enj^land  and 
Scotland.  This  argument  would  be  strengtliened  by  a  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  poor-laws  for  Ireland  are  adverted  to  in  the  address.  I  am  aware  that 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained  on  that  subject,  and  that  the  rij^iit  lion. 
Chancellor  of  the  E.vchecpier  lumsolf  has  hitherto,  1  believe,  been  opposed  to  their 
introduction.  Why  do  1  advert  to  tills  ditlereiice  of  opinion  y  .Simply  because  tiie 
opposition  which  has  been  ottered  showed  that,  in  the  ojiinion  of  some  gentlemen 
o|)posite,  a  principle  esteemed  good  for  England  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ne- 
cessary for  Ireland.  The  terms  in  which  ministers  speak  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland 
are  cautious  and  measured,  and  simply  suggested  to  parliament  the  propriety  of 
looking  to  the  experience  of  the  etfect  already  produced  by  tlie  act  fur  the  amendment 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  in  England,  but  in  no  respect  fetters  our  ojtinions, 
or  seeks  to  tie  us  down  to  any  (ixed  principles.  The  address  proposes  to  thank  liis 
Majesty  for  the  information  that  a  further  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  jioorer  classes  in  Ireland  will  si)eedily  be  laid  before  tlie  House, 
and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  parliament  will  approach  the  subject  with  the  caution 
due  to  its  importance  and  dilHculty,  and  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  salutary  etfect  already  jiroduced  by  the  act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  [loor  in  England  and  Wales  may,  in  many  respects,  assist  our 
deliberations.  Why  may  we  not  claim  the  humble  i)rivilege  of  being  allowed  to 
apply  the  same  cautious  deliberation  to  a  subject  of  ecpial  inijiortance  and  difhculty  ? 
Why  not  treat  the  question  of  Irish  municipal  reform  in  the  same  manner  as  is  here 
suggested  in  reference  to  Irish  poor-laws  ?  Your  own  address  is  evidence  against 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  prematurely  pledging  the  House  on  one  point  while 
you  abstain  upon  another.  Do  I  propose  that  there  should  be  no  reform  in  Irish 
municipal  corporations  ?  Far  fnnn  it.  Am  I  prepared  to  defend  the  exact  [irinciple 
on  which  they  exist  and  operate?  I  am  not.  But  I  wish  not  to  enter  upon  the 
question  upon  this  occasion,  iiot  doubting  but  full  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
discussing  it.  I  content  myself  with  stating  my  objections  to  being-  pledged  before- 
hand to  a  particular  course.  I  am  asked,  and  so  is  the  House,  to  promise  to  apply 
to  Ireland  the  same  principles  of  municipal  reform  which  have  been  already  applied 
in  England  and  Scotland.  What  are  those  principles  which,  without  exception  or 
reservation,  we  are  called  on  to  affirm?  The  destruction  of  self-election  in  cor|)o- 
rations  might  be  a  principle;  but  can  any  thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  define  its 
precise  limits  and  operation  ?  You  say  that  the  destruction  of  self-election  is  one  of 
your  principles;  but  I  repeat  it  is  hard  to  define  those  principles  exactly,  and  where 
a  latitude  is  allowed,  gentlemen  may  be  entrapped  into  pledges  and  concessions  they 
never  contemplated.  In  England  the  rate-payers  at  large,  in  Scotland  the  £10 
householders,  are  the  constituent  body.  If  I  assent  to  the  address,  and  afterwards 
see  reason  to  move,  on  the  introduction  of  an  Irish  municipal  reform  bill,  that  in 
Ireland  £50  householders  should  vote  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  bodies,  am  I 
to  be  taken  as  adhering  to,  or  departing  from,  tlie  principles  now  referred  to  ?  If  I 
assent  to  the  address,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  and  power  to  alter  the  details  of 
the  proposed  bill  as  I  please,  am  I  not,  in  point  t)f  fact,  encourai;ing  delusion  ?  I 
am  prepared  to  give  the  important  subject  of  municipal  reform  in  Ireland  full  and 
fair  consideration,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  applying  my  mind  unbiassed 
and  unfettered  to  the  question.  I  admit  that  there  must  be  extensive  alterations  in 
the  Irish  municipal  system,  but  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  merits  or  details  of 
the  subject.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  considering  the  subject  maturely  in  all 
its  bearings,  uninfluenced  by  fanciful  and  merely  plausible  analogies.  I  intend  to 
look  not  at  words  but  things.  I  will  consider  the  bearings  of  this  question  on  all 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  abuse — it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain  self-election — it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to 
vindicate  exclusion  from  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice — it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  contend  for  the  niisapiiropriaiion  of  funds,  or  to  refuse  to 
take  e&'ectual  security  against  future  niisajipropriation  ;  but  when  I  come  to  consider 
this  question,  I  will  look  at  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  and  1  will  ask  myself  whether, 
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under  the  pretence  of  removing  one  exclusion,  I  shall  not  be  confirming  another,  I 
will  look  to  whom  power  will  be  given,  and  I  will  look  to  what  objects  the  power  so 
given  will  be  directed.  If  I  believe  that  power  will  be  conferred  in  such  a  way  as 
to  conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries — if  I 
believe  that  it  will  confirm  those  ancient  settled  institutions  constituting  the  govern- 
ment, which  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire,  says  he  is  determined  to 
maintain,  then  I  will  consent  to  give  it ;  but  I  will  not  be  deceived  by  any  plausible 
analogies,  where  no  real  ones  exist — I  will  not  be  bound  to  apply  the  same  principles 
with  respect  to  municipal  corporation  reform  in  Ireland  which  have  been  applied  in 
England,  unless  I  am  certain  that  they  will  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  similar  ends.  Having  received  no  assurance  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  bind  me  by  a  pledge,  and  being  most  anxious  to  guard  against  any  possible 
misconstruction — feeling,  too,  that  the  course  now  taken  is  contrary  to  that  pursued 
in  other  parliamentary  addresses,  and  inconsistent  with  parliamentary  usages,  I  pro- 
pose to  move  the  omission  of  the  objectionable  words ;  substituting  for  them  others 
which,  so  far  from  excluding  a  measure  of  municipal  reform  for  Ireland,  will  leave 
the  question  open  for  every  one  of  the  most  extreme  opinions  to  approach  as  he  may 
please.  In  taking  this  course  I  entertain  a  confident  hope,  although  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  an  amendment,  that  there  may  be  no  division  on  the  address,  and  I 
entertain  that  expectation  because  ministers  may  concur  in  my  proposition  without 
relinquishing  a  firm  determination  to  bring  forward  their  own  principles,  and  enforce 
tliem  in  any  measure  which  they  might  propose  to  the  House.  I  will  read  the 
words  of  the  address  as  if  stands  at  present,  and  then  propose  an  amendment.  The 
clause  to  which  I  object  is  to  the  following  effect. — to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  being 
"already  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  they  entertain  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
in  their  power  to  apply  to  any  defects  and  evils  which  may  have  been  shown  to  exist 
in  those  institutions,  a  remedy  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  acts 
which  have  already  passed  for  England  and  Scotland."  I  move  that  those  words  be 
omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  following, — "to  assure  your  majesty,  that 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  we  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
tlie  consideration  of  any  defects  or  evils  which  may  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  those 
institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  remedies  as  may  obviate  all  just  causes 
of  complaint,  and  insure  the  impartial  administration  of  justice."  I  have  purposely 
framed  my  amendment  in  a  way  which  will  render  it  possible  for  gentlemen  opposite, 
though  retaining  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Irish  municipal  reform,  and 
determined,  when  the  proper  time  comes  to  enforce  their  principles  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  to  adopt  if,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  disunion  on  the  address  by 
concurring  in  my  proposition. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion :  Ayes,  284  ;  Noes,  243  ;  Majority,  41. 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
February  7,  1836. 

In  the  discussion  arising  out  of  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  "  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  into  the  causes  and 
extent  of  tlie  distress  which  exists  in  some  important  branches  thereof" — 

8iR  RouKRT  Pekl  wished  sincerely  that  he  could  participate  in  the  expectation 
entertained  by  some  of  his  hon.  friends  as  to  the  practical  advantage  to  result  from 
the  appointment  of  the  committee.  lie  did  not,  however,  entertain  that  expectation  ; 
his  belief  was,  that  when  the  committee  sent  in  their  report,  probably  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  result  would  prove  to  be  not  very  different  from  that  of  1833, 
namely,  a  strong  opinion  expressed  by  the  committee,  and  as  firm  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  that  legislative  interference  would  not  afford  the  means  of 
relief  or  prosperity  to  the  agriculturists.  At  the  same  time  he  thought,  whenever 
there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling  subsisting  among  a  particular  class  admitted 
to  be  distressed,  that  an  inquiry  into  their  condition  was  desirable,  and  might  be  ad-> 
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vanta<jeous.  He  thought  that,  uiidor  such  fircumstunccs,  those  who  doiihted  the 
utility  of  the  investigation  were  neverllieless  hound  to  consent  to  it,  and  therehy  ob- 
tain liie  moral  advantajje  to  be  gained  by  the  intiniry,  wliatcver  migiit  be  tiie  result. 
If  he  thought  tliat  the  committee  Wiis  apiiointed  with  a  view  to  promote  an  alteration 
in  the  standard  of  value,  and  if  he  believed  that  the  result  would  be  to  alter  it,  he 
for  one  would  not  consent  to  the  proposition.  He  felt  as  deep  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  as  any  man — iiis  interest  in  the  question  was  perhaps 
stronger  than  in  another;  but  with  tiiis  feeling  he  was  assured  that  the  true  friend 
of  the  agriculturists  was  not  he  who  flattered  them  with  fallacious  expectations,  b';t 
the  man  who  frankly  stated  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  as  to  their  condition 
and  prospects.  If  the  committee  were  about  to  undertake  tlie  task  of  ascertaining 
flie  effect  produced  n])on  agriculture  by  the  alteration  of  the  currency  in  1819,  or  if 
it  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  various  causes  of  depression 
to  which  that  interest  had  been  exposed,  it  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  task  which, 
pursued  in  the  usual  manner,  would  necessarily  end  in  disappointment.  If  tlie  com- 
mittee even  took  evidence  and  incpiired  into  various  circumstances  of  agriculture, 
in  widely  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  assigning  to  each  particular 
depression  its  peculiar  cause,  it  would  engage  in  a  task  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  committee.  To  select  particular  cases  of  distress  and  depression  from 
particular  parts  of  the  coimtry  would  be  fruitless,  and  would  not  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  lie  admitted,  that  if  a  committee  were  to  be  appointed, 
it  was  wise  not  to  restrict  its  powers  closely  within  ilie  limits  of  a  particular  subject. 
But,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  concerned,  he  thought  they  would  be 
best  promoted  by  the  committee  addressing  itself  to  practical  remedies.  Possibly 
some  assistance  might  be  derived  from  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  a  mode  of  relief 
not  of  late  rendered  available.  If  the  committee  addressed  itself  to  practical  subjects, 
it  might  obtain  the  means  of  administering,  if  not  extensive  relief,  at  least  mate- 
rial alleviation,  to  the  agriculturists.  As  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  it  could  not  be  attended  with  any  lienefir, 
or  produce  any  practical  result.  They  found  a  depression  of  prices  admitted;  be 
hoped,  if  the  committee  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  cause  of  it,  that  they 
would  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  the  alteration  in  the  currency,  but  would 
also  consider  the  effect  of  a  cessation  of  war,  of  a  return  to  peaceful  habits  and  pur- 
suits, and  of  improved  and  increased  means  of  production.  Cases  ought  not  to  bo 
selected  from  particular  portions  of  the  country.  If  the  committee  were  going  to 
ascertain  the  real  causes  and  condition  of  agricultural  distress,  they  must  not  take 
the  cases  of  a  heavy  soil,  where  the  production  of  wheat  was  uecessarily  expensive, 
but  they  must  look  at  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  look  at  the  condition 
of  agriculture,  but  at  the  other  interests  involved  in,  and  connected  with  it.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  saw,  in  the  great  prosperity  of  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures, a  more  encouraging  prospect  of  an  improved  condition  of  agriculture  than 
in  any  other  definite  cause.  However,  one  thing  appeared  self-evident — it  was 
clearly  as  much  for  the  interest  of  agriculture  as  tor  that  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture that  we  should  adhere  to  the  present  standard  of  value.  He  might  hero  observe, 
that,  in  common  with  other  gentlemen,  he  considered  the  condition  of  the  lalxniring 
classes  highly  important ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  memt)er  who  preceded 
him  state,  that  there  was  no  imi)roveuient  in  their  circumstances  witliin  the  last 
few  years.  The  result  of  the  intpiiry  made  in  183.'}  was,  that  though  agriculture  was 
not  in  such  a  state  as  could  be  wished,  yet  that  there  had  been  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  as  compared  with  their  state  in  former 
but  recent  periods.  Gentlemen  might  entertain  a  different  opinion,  but  he  was  only 
saying  that  the  committee  of  1833  had  so  reported.  There  was  a  universal  impres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  was  mate- 
rially improved.  [Mr.  O'Connell:  "In  England?"]  He  meant  in  England.  He 
agreed  with  the  committee  in  this  opinion — it  was  his  sincere  conviction  that  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  had  im])rovc(l ;  that  they  were  earning  at  least  an 
etpial  money  amount  of  wages  as  at  former  perioiis,  and  that  they  possessed  a  greater 
command  over  those  commodities  which  were  essential  to  existence.  That  consider- 
ation afforded  him  consolation  for  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  complaints  made  (some  of 
them  not  without  justice)  with  respect  to  the  alleged  injurit)us  effects  of  the  currency 
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bill  of  1819.     He  believed  in  his  conscience  it  was  essential  to  the  national  security 
that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  should  be  improved ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  first  necessary  step  to  that  improvement  consisted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  some  one  permanent  standard  of  value.     Hardly,  therefore,  as  the  measure 
might  bear  on  some  persons,  on  the  labouring  classes  it  had  operated  favourably,  and 
the  paramount  advantage  of  that  circumstance  in  some  degree  countervailed  the  pain 
he  experienced  at  the  prejudice  which  the  bill  of  1819  might  have  caused  to  other 
classes.     With  respect  to  practical  and  local  measures  of  relief,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  diminishing,  in  some  degree, 
the  amount  of  payments  required  from  united  agricultural  parishes,  on  account  of 
the  building  of  workhouses  under  the  poor  law  amendment  act.     He  thought  the 
interest  payable  for  the  advances  was  greater  than  in  other  cases  where  public  money 
was  advanced.     Here  was  a  practical  case,  admitting  an  easy  remedy.     As  the  noble 
lord  found  that  the  security  in  those  and  other  cases  was  equal,  and  that  less  inte- 
rest was  demanded  on  advances  in  other  instances,  he  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
consider  the  subject,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  would  not  preclude 
the  government  from  affording  practical  relief;  for  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
agricultural  interest  if  the  inquiry  to  be  made  into  its  condition  should  suspend  any 
favourable  intention  that  might  have  been  entertained  towards  it.     Believing  as  he 
did,  that  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  agricultural  interest  from  the  alteration 
in  the  poor-laws,  and  having  done  what  he  could  to  enforce  the  improvement  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  he  nevertheless  thought,  that  we  must  take  care  not  to  overrate  the 
future  permanent  reduction  of  expense,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  act  coming  into 
operation  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  agricultural 
labour  on  account  of  various  improvements,  including  the  extension  of  railroads  and 
other  public  works.     He  was  not  going  to  say  one  word  against  the  efiPect  or  opera- 
tion of  the  poor-law  amendment  act ;  but  he  cautioned  gentlemen  not  to  expect  an 
extensive  and  continued  reduction  of  expenditure  in  future,  arguing  from  what  had 
already  taken  place,  to  which  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  other  causes  had 
contributed.     With  respect  to  the  strong  language  used  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham,  he  felt  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  subject — this  was  not  the  time  to 
do  so ;  but  he  should  apprehend  that  the  very  precise,  close,  and  practical  reasoning 
of  the  hon.  member  that  night,  must  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  hon.  member 
was  one  of  the  earliest  witnesses  to  be  examined  before  them.     He  hoped  he  might 
promise  the  hon.  member  that  he  should  be  examined  more  in  detail  upon  the  facts 
than  on  former  occasions,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  none  of  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman called,  "  tomfoolery;"  but  that  he  would  receive  ever}'  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  an  alteration  of  the  currency  was  the  best  cure  for  agricultural  distress. 
When  he  recollected  the  prophecies  he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  present  standard  of  value,  and  continuing  to  carry 
on  our  trade  and  manufactures  in  a  degree  at  all  proportionate  to  their  ancient  pro- 
sperity, and  looked  round  him  and  saw  the  condition  of  those  great  interests,  he  now 
might  be  excused  for  doubting  the  hon.  member's  present  predictions.     When  he 
found  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  hon.  member's  proposed  alteration  of  the  cur- 
rency, nay,  a  part  of  his  plan,  that  extensive  assistance  should  be  granted  by  joint- 
stock  banks  to  persons  producing  security  for  the  advances  he  asked,  why  could  not 
this  method  be  resorted  to  at  present?     When  the  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that 
our  commerce  and  manufactures  were  prosperous,  and  that  their  prosperity  co-existed 
with  a  gold  standard,  he  could  not  understand  why  the  same  standard  should  be  less 
favourable  to  another  great  interest,  or  why  it  could  not  also  co-exist  with  agricul- 
tural prosperity.     His  firm  belief  was,  that  the  permanent  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  and  manufacturing,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  fixed  monetary  standard. 
The  committee  appointed. 

COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 
February  9,  1836. 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  A  Bill  for  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes  in  England  and  Wales.'' 
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The  question  liuving  boon  put — 

Sir  Kohert  I'kel  stated  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  urging  any  pre- 
liminary objection  in  [)oint  of  form  to  the  present  proceeding,  but  he  nevertheless 
thought  it  important  that  the  law  of  Parliament  should  be  distinctly  defined  and  ad- 
hered to  in  thecour.se  to  be  pursued  witli  respect  to  tithes;  otherwise  there  would  be 
a  variety  of  conflicting  autliorilies  and  precedents  on  the  subject.  The  authority  of 
Lord  Althorp  would  be  (juoted  for  having  introduced  his  Tithe  Bill  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

LordJoiin  Russell:  Lord  Althorp  took  two  courses:  he  first  introduced  his  bill, 
as  has  been  now  done,  and  afterwards  moved  the  House  into  committee,  and  intro- 
duced tiie  bill  again. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  aware  a  mistake  had  been  committed  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
migiit  therefore  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority  on  both  sides,  either  for  proceeding 
by  bill  or  committee.  Gentlemen  might  quote  himself  as  an  authority  for  proceediu"- 
last  year  by  resolution  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  that  precedent  might  be 
met  by  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  proceeded  at  once  by  bringing  in  a 
bill.  Thus,  there  had  been  four  adverse  precedents  as  to  the  manner  of  introducing 
the  tithe  subject  within  two  years.  It  would  be  of  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  regularity  and  uniformity  in  their  procceiiings,  to  determine  whether  it 
was  right  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  by  an 
original  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.  He  did  not  say  this  by  way  of  objection 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  because  he  thought  it  of  importance  that  the  law  and 
practice  of  parliament  should  be  settled,  and  because  he  considered  it  an  advantage 
to  the  pui)lic,  where  a  question  of  importance  like  the  present  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, that  the  bill  should  originate  in  the  usual  form,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House;  for  it  was  obviously  of  consequence  tliat  prejudices  and  doubts  arising  from 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  a  ])lan  should  be  met  inimeiiiately  by  explanations  from 
the  individual  proposing  it,  and  this  could  be  most  conveniently  effected  in  com- 
mittee. He  apprehended  tliat  the  noble  lord  had  made  considerable  advances  towards 
an  agreement  with  him  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  some  important  respects.  He  did 
not  urge  that  circumstance  as  an  objection  against  the  noble  lord  ;  so  far  from  it, 
that  he  thought  the  noble  lord  perfectly  right  in  admitting  the  force  of  objections 
which  he  found  to  be  insuperable,  and  adojjting  another  plan  which  he  might  hope  to 
iind  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  he  had  previously  advocated.  The  noble 
lord  felt  the  objections  against  the  mode  of  estimating  the  real  value,  and  taking  the 
averages  of  seven  years,  as  formerly  proposed,  and  he  also  now  felt  the  objection  to 
Lord  Althorp's  plan  for  establishing  a  certain  proportion  between  rent  and^tithe, 
things  quite  ditferent  in  their  nature,  but  in  respect  to  which  gentlemen  had  been 
deceived  by  an  apjjarcnt  but  fallacious  analogy.  Tithe  was  a  payment  founded  on 
the  basis  of  actual  produce,  but  rent  was  not ;  therefore  the  two  charges  were 
incommensurate;  and  this  being  the  case,  any  attempt  to  establish  a  ju-oportion  be- 
tween rent  and  tithe  must  necessarily  end  in  failure  and  disappointment.  The 
nominal  rent  of  two  farms  might  be  the  same,  yet  afford  no  criterion  of  the  actual 
productive  value  of  the  laud  ;  for  in  one  case  a  man  might  pay  for  farm  buildings 
and  superior  personal  accommodation,  and  in  the  other  the  amount  of  rent  might 
depend  on  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  (juite  agreed  with  the  noble  lord, 
therefore,  that  it  was  proper  to  abandon  the  at  tempt  to  esrablish  a  projjortion  between 
rent  and  tithe.  The  noble  lord  had  adopted  the  whole  machinery  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  tithe  bill  of  last  session — he  did  not  complain  of 
the  plagiarism,  far  from  it ;  he  wished  sincerely  that  the  noble  lord  had  adopted 
the  whole  bill,  and  carried  out  its  principle,  as  well  as  the  machinery,  in  his  own 
measure.  Even  now  the  noble  lord  seemed  willing  to  admit  of  alterations  in  his 
bill,  and  rather  to  invite  contributions  and  suggestions  for  perfecting  it.  Encour- 
aged by  the  tone  of  the  noble  lord,  he  felt  almost  inclined,  if  he  eonld  find  his 
own  bill  of  last  year,  which  had  never  been  presented  to  the  House,  to  ask  leave  to 
bring  in  a  measure  by  which  he  proposed  to  eli'ect  a  voluntary  commutation  of  lithe. 
That  was  the  princijile  of  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  in  the  present  measure  the 
noble  lord  did  not  exclude  it.  He  would  not  now  enter  upon  tlie  noble  lord's  plan 
of  a  minimum  and  maximum  of  rent-charge,  ranging  between  sixty  and  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  tithe,  because  he  found  it  infinitely  better  to  abstain 
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from  anv  attempt  to  decide  the  question,  not  on  the  sight  of  the  noble  lord's  bill, 
but  merely  on  the  statement  of  its  author.     It  would  be  better  for  every  gentleman 
to  reserve  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  plan,  till  lie  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  bill  itself.    The  difference  between  the  noble  lord's  proj)osition  and 
his  own  consisted  in  the  principle  adopted,  not  in  the  machinery  by  which  that  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  worked  out.     He  (8ir  R.   Peel)  proposed  that  a  commission  should 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  a  superintending  board,  with  functionaries  acting  under 
it ;  and  whatever  principle  parliament  might  finally  adopt  as  tlio  basis  of  commutation 
— whether  a  compulsory  principle,  as  now  proposed,  or  one  of  a  voluntary  nature,  as 
suggested  last  year — he  doubted  exceedingly  whether,  witho\it  the  aid  of  such  function- 
aries, the  necessary  local  inquiries  and  arrangements  could  succeed,  or  a  satisfactory 
settlement  be  obtained.     He  believed,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  adopted  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  waiving  the  principle,  proposed  last  year — the  ordy  mode,  ns  it 
seemed  to  him,   of  acting  with  effect.     That  plan  consisted,  as  he  had  said,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  superior  central  board  of  commissioners,  in  correspondence  with 
sub  commissioners,  using  their  persuasions  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
titlie,  affording  information  to  those  who  required  it,  and  assisting  the  parties  interested 
with  their  advice.     The  difference  between  the  principle  of  the  measure  now  pro- 
})osed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  that  formerly  explained  to  the  House  by  himself,  was 
simply  this — that  he  had  proposed,  that  for  a  certain  period  the  parties  interested  in 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  tithe  should  be  invited  by  one  of  the  travelling  commis- 
sioners to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  and  attempting  to 
come  to  a  voluntary  agreement  for  a  permanent  commutation  of  tithe  ;  while  the 
noble  lord,  though  he  still  proposed  t  >  allow  for  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple a  certain  period — he  had  mentioned  six  months — at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
introduced  a  compulsory  commutation,  and  now  stated  the  ]n*inciple  on  which  it  was 
to  be  applied.     It  was  true  the  noble  lord  did  not  seek  to  bind  himself  or  the  House 
exactly  to  the  space  of  six  months,  though  he  had  mentioned  that  period  as  the  term 
to  be  allowed  for  voluntary  commutation  ;  but  neither  did  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  mean 
ultimately  to  exclude  the  compulsory  principle,  if  he  had  found  its  adoption  necessary. 
If  a  voluntary  commutation   had  failed,  it  was  still  open  to  him  to  resort  to  a  com- 
pulsory provision.     Meanwhile,  the  advantage  of  this  plan  over  that  of  the  noble 
lord  consisted  in  this — that,  whereas  the  noble  lord  now  proposed,  without  having  any 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  principle  of  a  voluntary  commutation,  to  prescribe 
at  once,  in  precise  terms,  the  manner  in  which  his  principle  of  compulsory  commuta- 
tion should  be  exercised;  he  proposed  not  to  adopt  the  compulsory  provision  till  he  had 
tried  the  voluntary  plan.     He  thought  it  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  at  this  moment 
to  lay  down  any  such  principle  precisel3%  with  a  well-founded  assurance  that  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect;  yet,  if  parliament  were  to  prescribe  principles  upon  which  a  com- 
mutation was  to  be  effected,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  country  should  understand 
that  those  princijdes  would  be  strictly  adhered  to  ;  but  this,  he  repeated,  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  the  present  instance.     The  tithe  payers  and  receivers  would  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  were  to  proceed  toa  voluntary  commutation, 
unless  they  felt  assured   that  the  principle  now  laid  down  would  be  firmly  adhered 
to  in  all  cases ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  that,  for  the  noble  lord,  though 
he  talked  of  seventy-five  per  cent  as  a  maximum,  and  sixty  per  cent  as  a  minimum, 
said  very  plainly  that  he  would   not  bind   himself  to  that  proportion.     \^Lord  John 
Jlussell  meant,  to  adhere  to  u  progrcstiive  scale  betioeen  sixty  and  seventy -five  per  cent.^ 
He  confessed  he  did  not  think  this  a  whit  more  satisfactory  than  the  noble  lord's 
original  statement.    Parliament  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness 
what  the  proper  proportion  should  be  in  all  cases.      He  was  glad  to  observe  that 
great  progress  had  been  n)ade  towards  voluntary  commutation,  on  the  principles  of 
the  plan  which  he  proposed  last  session  ;  and  his  firm  conviction  was,  if  the  parties 
were  once  brought  to  an  approximation,  under  the  guidance  of  impartial  persons  able 
to  answer  every  (juestion  of  law,  and  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  adopted 
in  other  parishes,  from  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  both  receivers  and  payers 
of  tithes,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  evinced  throughout  the  country  the  strongest  in- 
clination to  adopt  the  voluntary  system.   If  government  only  said,  "We  will  exempt 
the  instrument  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  ratified  from  any  pecuniary  charge,  wc  will 
exonerate  from  sta,mp  duty  those  who  avail  thcmselveo  of  the  opportunity  thus  atlbrdcd, 
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but,  that  opportunity  neglected,  onr  indemnification  will  no  lonf(cr  bu  available,"  u 
sense  of  direct  personal  interesit  would  preatly  f'acilitulo  an  iniinodiate  voluntary  coiu- 
mutation.  Considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  tithes — considering  not  only  the  great 
variety  of  laws  on  the  subject,  but  also  the  various  circumstances  ati'octing  dilfcrent 
parts  of  the  country, — the  variety  of  soil,  tlie  various  ways  iu  which  ditl'orcnt  parishes 
were  subject  to  that  impost;  some  to  rectorial,  others  to  vicarial  tithes,  and  some  in 
which  there  were  various  recipients  of  tithes  to  ditt'ereiit  amounts,  lie  could  not  help 
thinking  this  was  precisely  the  case  in  wiiich  a  voluntary  agreement  was  most  likely 
to  succeed  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  could  call  in  voluntary  agreement  as  a  substitute  for 
law,  no  doubt  a  great  advantage  would  be  gained.  If  in  future  jiayers  of  titiies  in  any 
particular  parish  knew  that  the  arrangement  made  had  been  come  to  by  a  voluntary 
agreement  of  both  parties,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  impartial  man,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  ratified  till  the  sui)erintending  board  in  London  had  given  their  consent 
to  it,  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  would  be  a  greater  {)rospect  of  satisfaction 
with  their  award,  than  if  a  commissioner,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord,  in 
case  voluntary  commutation  failed,  should  go  down  with  his  proposition  of  sixty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  experience  acquired  by  voluntar}'  commutation  would 
aflbrd  the  best  indication  of  what  should  be  the  best  ])rinL*iple  hereafter  to  be  adojjted, 
There  might  be  some  cases  in, which  ditHculties  would  present  themselves  to  a  volun- 
tary commutation  ;  but  from  an  amjjle  review  of  all  those  in  which  it  had  taken 
place,  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  a  much  more  satisfactory  principle  to  regulate 
com|iulsory  commutation,  than  could  well  be  devised  in  total  ignorance  of  thesubje*  t 
after  only  six  months  being  allowed  for  voluntary  commutation.  Tlie  noble  lord  said, 
he  wished  every  parish  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  hereafter  one  should 
not  be  able  to  say  it  was  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  its  neighbours  ;  but  that 
•would  by  no  means  be  the  case.  One  parish  would  have  to  pay  only  £G0,  while 
another,  perhaps  the  immediately  contiguous  one,  was  paying  £75  per  cent,  not  with 
respect  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tithes,  but  founded  on  the  payments  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  tlie  forbearance  of  the  clergy.  Tlio 
object  of  the  noble  lord  being  to  secure  uniformity  as  tar  as  possible,  etjuality  of  pay- 
ments, on  account  of  tithe  in  every  place  where  voluntary  commutation  was  not 
effected,  his  own  bill  would  defeat  that  intention,  and  present  in  parishes  in  inune- 
diate  juxtaposition  a  different  amount  of  payment  on  account  of  tithe.  Whatever  plan 
was  to  be  adopted  on  this  subject,  which  was  so  extremely  complicated,  would  be  best 
recommended  by  simplicity.  There  were  many  points  connected  with  the  noble  lord's 
plan,  which,  he  feared,  had  not  been  sufficiently  explained  to  make  it  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  House;  and  probably  it  could  not  be  well  understood  until  the  bill 
itself  were  present;  but  if,  on  seeing  that  bill,  there  should  appear  great  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  princijile,  or  if  there  should 
appear  to  the  House  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  experience  of  an  attempt  at 
voluntary  commutation  would  supply  much  most  valuable  informal  ion  how  tlie  ccmi- 
p\ilsory  principle  might  be  best  applied,  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  bring  in 
ids  bill,  so  that  if,  after  proceeding  a  certain  way,  difhcultics  were  found  to  present 
themselves  in  the  noblelord's  jilan,  the  House,  without  reference  to  party  distinctions, 
woidd  not  feel  indisposed  to  make,  this  session,  a  fair  experiment  on  the  princijile  of 
voluntary  conunutation. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CONSTABULARY  OF  IRELAND. 
Fkbruaey  18,  1836. 

Lord  Morpeth  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  re- 
lating to  the  Constabulary  of  Ireland  : — 

Sir  Robert  Piokl  rose  principally  for  the  pur])o>e  of  confirming,  which  he  did 
with  great  satisfaction,  tlie  testimony  which  was  borne  by  the  noble  lord  (Russell) 
to  the  high  character  and  great  military  reputation  of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy.  His 
first  coramunieatiou  with  Colonel  Shaw  was  at  a  time. when  he  had  no  persoiuil 
acquaintance  with  him  whatever;  although  he  knew  that  he  was  distinguished  iu 
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the  highest  degree  for  his  gallantry  in  the  field,   and  remembered   that   he  had 
superintended  the  whole  of  the  extensive  arrangements  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  on  the  return  of  the  British  army  of  occupation  from  France.     On  that  occa- 
sion,  too,   he  recollected   that  Colonel   Shaw   had  exhibited   so  nice  a  power   of 
arrangement,  and  so  ready  a  talent  of  combination,  as  greatly  to  add  to  the  military 
reputation  he  had  previously  acquired.     Aware  of  these  high  qualities,  when  the 
police  force  in  the  metropolis  was  constituted,  the  first  person  to  whom  he  applied 
to  undertake  its  direction  and  control  was  Colonel  Shaw.     The  regret  which  he  felt 
at  Colonel  Shaw's  declining  the  appointment  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  same  office  by  the  gallant  officer,  who  now,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mayne,  superintended  the   constabulary  police  force  in   the  metropolis.     It  was, 
however,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  he  now  heard  from  the  noble  lord  that 
Colonel  Shaw  was  likely  to  accept  the  command  of  the  police  force  in  Ireland.     He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  could  be  found  who  would  execute  all  the  duties 
of  that  important  trust  with  greater  impartiality,  or  with  more  complete  freedom 
from  all  party  feeling.     He,  however,  would  suggest,   that  when  appointed  to  the 
head  of  the  force,  Colonel  Shaw  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  em- 
ployed under  him,  and  for  whose  conduct  he  was  responsible.     He  believed  it  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  police  force  in  Ireland  should  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  the  influence  of  party  animosity  and  party  excitement.     The  ajipointment 
of  police  officers,  therefore,  was  a  trust  which,  if  honestly  administered,  he  thought 
had  better  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown  than  to  any 
local  authority.     But  he  made  that  admission  on  the  assumption  that  the  trust  was 
to  be  administered  with  perfect  honesty.     If  it  were  otherwise — if  the   power  con- 
ferred by  the  trust  were  perverted  to  other  purposes,  and  were  employed  to  gratify 
party  animosities,  or  to  confirm  political  advantages,  then  he  should  say  the  efficiency 
of  the  bill  would  be  totally  destroyed.     He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  should  adopt 
the  same  rule  in  Ireland  as  had  already  been  adopted  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  men  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  them  ;  and  that  the  government  ought  in  no  case  to  interfere  in  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any  of  its  political  friends.     If 
Colonel  Shaw  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  force,  let  him  have  the  no- 
mination of  the  men  ;  and  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  knew  any  thing  of  that  gallant  officer, 
he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  he  would  exercise  the  power  thus  confided  to  him 
with  honesty  and  discretion,  and  that,  in  a  much  less  time  than  could  otherwise  be 
hoped  for,  a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  police  force  would  be  established  in  Ireland. 
And  he  felt  bound  to  say,  with  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  hon.  friend, 
who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  that  he  thought  if  the  police  force  in 
Ireland  were  appointed  and  directed  upon  this  principle,  there  would  be  a  much 
stronger  guarantee  for  its  sufficiency,  and  freedom  from  all  local  and  party  pre- 
judices, than  could  possibly  be  the  case  if  the  appointment  of  the  men  of  whom  it 
was  to  be  composed  were  intrusted  to  the  local  authorities.     Therefore,  he  was  not 
imfriendly  to  the  principle  of  the  present  bill,  always  assuming  that  the  powers  to 
he  intrusted  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  be  exercised  with  impartiality%  and  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  improving  the  police  force.     But  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  good  a-;  it  was,  was  of  more  extensive  application  than  to  the  mere  improvement 
of  the  police  force.     Suppose  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  been  asked,  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  present  session,  to  agree  to  an  address  to  the  Crown,   pledging  him  to 
apply  precisely  the  same  jirinciples  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  constabulary  force  in  Ireland,  as  were  known  to  exist  in  England — 
supposing  that  he  had  said,  "  Do  not  ask  me  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  give 
such  a  ydcdgc  ;  there  may  be  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  which 
call  for  the  applicaliim  of  a  different   system,   and  which  may  render  it   right  or 
necessary  to  place  the  whole  power  of  tlie   police  in   the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
government.     As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  right  not  to  transfer  such  a  power 
from  the  hands  of  local  authorities  to  those  of  the  King's  Secretary  of  State;  but 
there  may  be  such  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  the  state  of  the  population, 
in  the  state  of  property  ;  above  all,  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  religious  animosities, 
whicli  make  it  better  to  trust  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  than  to  allow  the 
power  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  however  respectable."  Suppose, 
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having  such  an  argument  in  his  mind,  lio  liad  said  he  would  not  give  the  pledge 
required  of  him — suppose,  altlioiigli  most  anxious  to  administer  justice  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  principles  of  iiiiparti;ilily  as  in  England,  he  had  said,  that  lie  douhfcd 
whether  he  shonld  effect  that  object  by  pledging  himself  to  apply  ])n'cisely  the  same 
principles  to  a  totally  diti'crent  state  of  tilings — suppose  he  had  said,  witli  the  lion, 
and  learned  meinl)i'r  for  Dublin,  "  Beware  of  local  animosities  and  jealousies — beware 
of  village  j)artialities — do  not  trust  local  autiioritics — do  not  trust  irresponsible 
bodies.  Place  these  a[)poinlmcnts  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
If  he  abuse  them,  he  is  more  tangible  than  any  local  authority."  lie  admitted  the 
justice  of  tiie  princi))le  on  which  the  bill  proceeded  ;  but  if  that  principle  were  good 
for  the  ])olice  of  the  country,  why  was  it  not  e(jually  good  for  the  police  of  the  town? 
And  why,  because  it  might  be  fitting  to  intrust  tlie  apiiointnient  of  the  munici])al 
police  to  the  corporate  authorities  in  England,  why  might  it  not  follow,  or  why 
might  theynot  choose  to  subscribe  at  once  to  t!ie  inference,  that  therefore  it  should 
be  good  to  place  the  same  power  in  the  same  local  and  irresponsible  bodies  in  Ire- 
land ?  He  found,  tlierefore,  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  also  in  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  a  complete  vindication  of  tiie  justice  of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in 
the  first  night  of  the  present  session,  and  in  which  he  was  joined  l)y  a  powerful 
minority  of  the  House.  The  amendment  he  then  moved  to  the  address  was  founded 
on  this  [)rinciple,  that  whilst  he  was  prepared  to  concede  to  Ireland  the  absolute 
right  of  having  im])artiality  in  the  administration  of  justice  secured  to  her,  yet  he 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  fettered  by  a  pledge  tluit  he  would  apply  the  same 
princijjles  which  had  been  adopted  here  to  another  part  of  the  empire,  whose  society 
was  diflerently  constituted,  and  whose  circumstances  were  by  no  means  the  same. 
Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Fkbruaby  22,  1836. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill — 
Sir  Robert  Peei,  said,  tliat  the  House  were  to  consider  whether  there  had  been 
such  a  prima  facie  case  made  out  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  woidd  war- 
rant them  in  permitting  it  to  be  read  a  second  time.  Its  leading  principle  was,  that 
in  certain  circumstances  compulsion  might  be  admitted.  To  that  he  did  not  object, 
provided  it  was  arranged  upon  principles  perfectly  just  and  ecjuitable  towards  both 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  In  the  course  of  the  bill's  progress  through  the  com- 
mittee, the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  declara- 
tion he  had  made,  and  of  moving  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  one-tenth  of  the 
gross  produce  should  in  every  case  be  taken  from  the  occupying  tenant,  since  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him — that  no  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the 
sum  which  in  strictness  of  law  the  occupying  tenant  should  pay,  would  satisfy  him. 
The  hon.  gentleman  also  proposed  that  a  portion  should  be  set  apart  for  public  pur- 
poses; but,  even  with  that  appropriation,  he  doubted  whether  the  measure  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  occupying  tenant.  He  had  listened  to  the  lucid  speech  of 
his  Majesty's  solicitor-general,  but  he  coidd  not  say  that  the  argument  it  contained 
was  so  conclusive  to  his  mind  as  to  induce  him  to  join  in  the  unqualified  panegyric 
passed  on  the  bill  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  would,  however,  give  his  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  hill;  when  it  reached  the  committee,  he  should  facilitate, 
by  any  suggestions  which  occurred  to  him,  the  passing  of  the  bill,  upon  jirinciples 
which  shouM  appear  to  him  fair  and  reasonable.  The  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Harvey)  was  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  a  commutation  of 
tithes  upon  any  principle  whatever,  and  he  must  say  he  never  heard  reflections  more 
unjust  than  those  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  against  the  landowners  who  had 
seats  in  that  House,  merely  because  they  were  willing  to  consider  the  subject  freely, 
with  a  view  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  intricate  question.  As  to 
whether  15  or  GO  per  cent,  were  a  proper  sum  to  adopt  as  a  ina.iiiiium  or  vtinimum, 
he  would  give  no  opinion  whatever,  and,  should  he  see  grounds  for  coming  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  him  to  propose  the  adoption  of 
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any  other  sum  in  committee.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite  (the  solicitor- 
general)  had  stated  that  the  bill  included  the  two  principles  of  voluntary  agreement 
and  compulsion,  and  seemed  surprised  that  any  objection  should  be  taken  against  a 
measure  which  combined  both.  Now,  there  might  be  cases  in  which  voluntary 
agreement  might  be  proper,  and  cases  in  which  compulsory  agreement  might  be 
proper;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  a  bill  which  united  both  sliould  receive  unqualified 
assent.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  bill  which  he  had  formerly  proposed 
must  fail  upon  this  account — that  the  prospect  of  voluntary  settlement  held  out  by 
it  was  so  vague,  that  it  must  necessarily  prevent  the  question  from  being  speedily 
set  at  rest.  Now,  he  had  said  nothing  whatever  against  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  compulsion ;  but  what  he  did  say  was  this, — he  thought  when  they 
came  to  apply  that  principle,  the  experience  they  would  have  then  gained,  by  the 
previous  attempts  to  effect  a  voluntary  agreement,  would  suggest  better  principles  of 
compulsion  than  they  could  at  first  lay  down.  He  believed,  the  peculiarities  of 
various  parishes,  with  respect  to  tithe,  to  be  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prescribe 
in  what  cases  the  principle  of  compulsion  conld  be  with  advantage  applied  ;  but  ex- 
pecting, as  he  had  expected,  that  there  would  be  many  cases  of  voluntary  agreement 
under  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced,  if  he  did  not  define  at  first  the  principle  of 
compulsion  to  which  he  meant  to  have  recourse,  it  was  because  he  thought  that  they 
might  afterwards  discover  those  principles  which  would  be  most  consistent  with 
equity,  and  most  suit  the  infinite  variety  of  complicated  cases  they  would  have  to 
consider.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  this  bill  first  allowed  a  voluntary  agreement,  at 
the  option  of  the  parties  interested,  and  then,  in  the  event  of  that  being  rejected, 
made  the  commutation  compulsory.  Now,  could  the  noble  lord  show  him  any  case 
in  which  there  could  be  a  voluntary  agreement  under  this  bill?  Tiie  compulsory 
principle  was  to  come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Certainly  this  ar- 
rangement would  favour  one  of  the  two  parties,  the  tithe-owner  or  the  tithe-payer. 
Why  should  either  seek  to  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement  when  he  knew  that  in  six 
months  another  principle  would  be  enforced  which  would  be  attended  with  results 
much  more  profitable  to  him  ?  How  very  improbable,  then,  that  the  voluntary 
principle  would  be  adopted  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  laid  down  by  the 
bill.  If  a  compulsory  settlement  were  effected,  one  party  would  be  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  the  other;  how,  then,  could  they  be  expected  to  consent  to  a  voluntary 
settlement?  So  far  from  the  compulsory  principle  being  likely  to  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment,  if  the  principle  to  be  eventually  applied  were  uncertain,  that 
very  uncertainty  would  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  voluntary  adjustment  in 
the  mean  time.  The  next  proposal  which  the  bill  made  was,  that  there  should  be 
parochial  agreements,  and  that  the  consent  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tithe-holders 
should  bind  the  rest.  In  his  opinion  this  was  the  best  part  of  the  bill.  That  failing, 
the  main  principle  of  the  bill,  that  of  compulsion,  was  next  to  be  applied.  This 
part  of  the  bill,  though  far  the  most  important  one,  he  did  not  exactly  understand. 
He  thought  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  to  provide  some  principle  by  which, 
idtimately,  the  payment  of  tithe  would  be  abolished.  But  that  object  it  was  impos- 
sible the  present  measure  should  effect.  The  bill  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  apply 
compulsion.  After  six  months  have  elapsed,  the  commissioners  would  not  be  entitled 
to  proceed,  unless  there  should  be  an  application  from  some  party  in  the  parish. 
Should  this  not  be  made,  the  tithes  would  remain  precisely  upon  their  present  footing. 
He  confessed  he  thought  the  noble  lord  meant,  that  upon  an  application  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inhabitants,  possessing  the  greater  part  of  the  tithe  property,  the 
commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  valuation  of  the  tithe  upon 
whatever  principles  they  might  agree  to  adopt.  But  the  plan  of  the  bill  was  this  : — 
After  the  expiration  of  six  months,  if  no  voluntary  agreement,  and  no  parochial 
agreement,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  majority,  should  be  effected,  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  would  then  come  into  operation.  And  in  what  manner  ? 
Any  landowner  might  write  to  tiic  commissioners  and  require,  not  a  compulsion  for 
the  whole  parish,  but  a  compulsory  arrangement  for  his  individual  holding  in  it. 
The  parish  might  consist  of  10,000  acres,  and  any  man  holding  a  single  acre  might 
ajjply  for  a  compulsion  to  it.  So  that,  though  he  admitted  he  was  supposing  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  might  be  that  this  i)rinciple  of  comj)ulsi()n  might  be  applied  only  to  a 
single  acre.     Supposing  lialf  the  parish  agreed  in  applying  to  the  commissioners,  in 
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that  case  the  principle  of  cduiiJtiUioii  might  be  employed  with  ciieet.  There  might 
be  proprietors  in  a  purish  whose  land,  n^w  subject  to  a  corn  tithe,  had  not  been 
arable  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  tithe-owner  woidd  then  apply  to  the 
commissioners  to  have  the  compnlsory  princi])le  applied,  and  wonld  select  the  cases 
in  which  h  woidd  be  for  his  interest  to  obtain  it.  Hut  what  confusion  and  disputes 
would  arise  from  these  applications  of  individu.il  landholders  !  It  would  be  infinitely 
better,  if  the  noble  lord  had  determined  what  proportion  of  the  holders  of  land  in- 
terested in  tithe  should  have  bad  the  po>ver  (;f  obtaining  from  the  comniis.sioners  the 
application  of  the  cinnpulsory  principle  to  the  parish,  lint  the  ease  of  selecting  indi- 
vidual landholders,  and  ai)plying  it  to  each,  did  appear  to  him  to  be  introducing  into 
each  parish  an  anomaly  in  tithe,  and  he  feared  that,  instead  of  reconciling  conliicting 
opinions,  it  woidd  lead  to  greater  animosities  than  before.  In  every  instance  in  which 
the  award  of  the  commissioners  was  objectetl  to — in  every  case  there  must  be  a  valua- 
tion of  tithe,  a  just  i)rinciple  in  itself;  but  did  the  noble  lord  consider  what  the 
dilticulty  would  be  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  compulsion?  How  cotdd  the 
gross  amount  of  tithe  paid  within  the  lust  seven  years  be  discovered?  If  it  had  not 
been  paid  in  kind,  there  niiglit  be  a  record  ;  but  where  this  had  been  the  custom,  ho 
did  not  see  how  they  could  proceed  to  determine  its  gross  value  for  that  period.  In 
order  to  form  a  just  valuation,  the  commissioners  must  know  the  nature  of  the  crop 
of  every  year,  tlie  jiroduce  of  the  land  ;  and  if  their  decision  were  not  in  conformity 
with  justice,  tlieir  award  nmst  ncees-^arily  j)ro(iuce  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  parties 
subject  to  it.  In  every  case  where  tlie  award  was  not  satisfactory,  he  did  not  see 
how  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  tithe  on  an  acre  of  land 
(luring  the  last  seven  years.  These  were  the  principal  doubts  he  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  measure  before  the  House,  which  might  be  removed  on  further  appli- 
cation and  further  inquiry,  but  of  which,  some  lion,  members  having  already  alluded 
to  them,  he  had  not  yet  lieard  any  satislactory  solution.  He  advised  the  noble  lord 
not  to  be  too  sanguine  that  his  measure  would  meet  with  universal  approbation. 
The  extreme  ditUculty  there  was  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, induced  them  to  receive  with  favour  any  attempt  to  overcome  these  obstacles 
made  in  the  spirit  of  fiiirness.  The  measure  before  them  had  at  first  appeared  to 
him  exceedingly  plausible,  but  when  he  came  to  examine  it  minutely,  defects  pre- 
sented themselves  that  had  escaped  a  more  cursory  observation.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  levying  tithe  in  kind  for  non-payment  of  tithe  as  the  land- 
owner possesses  the  right  of  distress  for  non-payment  of  rent,  since  the  former  right 
was  not  atfected  by  this  bill,  the  liberty  of  levying  tithes  in  kind  might  be  continued 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  bill  had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  been  denounced 
by  some  hon.  members  as  the  Clergyman's  Bill,  by  others  as  the  Landowners',  and 
he  confessed  he  heard  the  first  objection  with  much  more  satisfaction.  He  did  hope 
that  no  bill  would  receive  the  assent  of  that  House  which  did  not  render  full  justice, 
in  every  particular,  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  It  would  be  not  only  inconsistent 
with  justice,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  honour  and  character  of  parliament,  if  this 
bill  passed  without  containing  some  such  provision  as  that  which  he  had  just  re- 
commended. Considering  our  peculiar  situation  as  landlords,  and  also  considering 
that  the  parties  interested  are  the  clergy,  who  have  no  direct  representatives  among>t 
us,  it  is  required,  no  less  l)y  a  due  sense  of  our  own  interests,  than  by  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  that  we  should  not 
appear  to  sanction  any  principle  whicdi  we  are  not  satisfied  is  consistent  with  justice. 
To  reqinre  the  whole  100  per  cent,  for  the  Cluirch  would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
any  commutation  whatever.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  fair  deduction 
from  the  nominal  amount  of  tithe  must  be  made,  for  it  was  evident  that  to  e.xact  the 
whole  100  percent,  would  be  unjust  both  to  the  landlord  and  to  theoccu])ying  tenant. 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  thereby  that  he  meant  to  agree  entirely  to  the 
proportion  fixed  by  the  noble  lord.  As  he  said  before,  he  would  not  oppose  any  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  but  would  bold  himself  at  liberty  to  modify 
it  hereafter,  as  might  seem  most  desirable  to  his  sense  of  justice;  for  the  main  con- 
sideration by  which  he  was  actuated  was  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  Cluu-ch  and  the 
country  that,  in  attempting  the  commutation  of  tithe,  the  House  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  ali'ect  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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ORANGE  LODGES. 
Febkuaby  23,  1836. 

Mr.  Hume  brought  forward  the  subject  of  Orange  Lodges,  and  naoved  a  series  of 
resolutions  with  a  view  to  their  suppression. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty  will  take  effectual  measures  for  the 
discouragement  of  Orange  Lodges,  and  of  political  societies  generally." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  refusal  of  the  noble  lord  (Russell)  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley),  would  not  alter  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  few  observations  he  should  make.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  be  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  all  secret  societies  in  that 
country.  The  existence  of  any  of  them  was  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  a  bad 
example  to  others.  His  opinion  and  his  wish  were,  not  only  that  an  end  should  be 
put  to  all  such  associations,  but  he  also  wished  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated entirely  and  etFectually  suppressed.  If  the  spirit  remained,  they  would  gain 
little  by  the  suppression  of  its  external  forms.  But  he  did  regret  that  the  noble  lord 
should  not  have  given  way  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord's  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  ; 
for  he  owned  that,  though  he  was  prepared  to  assent  to  the  noble  lord's  amendment, 
it  was  not  without  great  sacrifice  of  opinion.  He  objected  to  proceeding  by  reso- 
lution ;  he  thought  they  ought  to  indicate  the  will  of  the  legislature  by  a  law  rather 
than  by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  it.  They  ought  studiously  to  avoid  a  course 
by  which  a  dominant  majority  of  that  House  could  denounce  any  party.  They 
should  be  cautious  in  denouncing  by  a  rnajoricy  of  that  House  any  proceedings  of 
any  bodies,  which,  though  they  might  be  objectionable  in  many  respects,  might 
still  not  be  against  any  law  of  the  land.  The  resolutions  of  that  House  had  no  force 
except  such  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  might  give  them;  they  had  not  the 
force  of  law,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  of  establishing  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  resolution  of  that  House,  disqualifying  for  otlice  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  conduct,  the  legality  of  which  was  at  least  questionable.  However,  he  waived 
all  those  objections,  for  he  perceived  that  all  in  that  House  were  prepared  to  address 
the  Crown  to  put  an  end  to  all  secret  societies.  Independently  of  his  own  feeling 
on  the  subject,  he  objected  to  the  words  which  had  been  used,  that  Orange  Societies 
were  illegal.  The  hon.  baronet  who  had  seconded  the  resolution,  had  declared  that 
all  those  societies  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  added  that  the  Attorney- 
general  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  institute  prosecutions,  in  order  to  have  them  so 
declared  by  the  courts  of  law.  Now,  if  that  was  so,  it  was  a  powerful  objection  to 
this  resolution,  because  if  they  believed  that  the  members  of  Orange  societies  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  were  amenable  to  the  law,  they  ought  not  to  send  them  to  trial 
loaded  with  the  declared  opinion  of  that  House  as  to  their  guilt.  In  fact,  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  resolution  before  the  House  proceeded  was,  that  these  societies 
Avere  not  contrary  to  law  ;  the  noble  lord  was,  therefore,  right  in  not  sending  them 
to  another  tribunal,  for  if  the  issue  of  such  a  trial  should  be  a  declaration  of  their 
legality,  the  noble  lord  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  put  thein  down  on  a 
future  occasion.  If,  then,  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  those  societies,  that 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  It 
was  not,  as  he  had  before  said,  to  the  mere  Orange  lodges  that  he  objected,  but  to 
the  spirit  in  which  they  had  originated.  He  admitted  that  the  words  of  the  reso- 
lution did  virtually  include  Orange  lodges,  even  without  naming  them;  and  he  saw 
no  advantage  which  they  could  gain  by  those  societies  being  specifically  mentioned. 
The  acquiescence  of  that  (the  opposition)  side  in  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord, 
was  not  that  of  a  reluctant  minority;  they  had  come  to  the  House  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  a  resolution  couched  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  that  of  the  noble  lord. 
They  had  not  ex])ccted  his  amendment;  they  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  crimi- 
natory resohition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ;  but  when  they  heard  the 
expressed  declaration  of  many  hon.  members,  tliat  they  were  prepared  to  give  up 
all  connection  with  such  associations,  on  hearing  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Crown  to  that  effect,  they  thought  that  the  object  of  that  House,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  resolution  which  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
\\'ilson  Batten)  had  expressed  his  intention  of  moving,  which  was,  that  an  humble 
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address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty  miglit  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  such  steps  as  to  liis  Majesty  might  seem  most  desirable,  to  discounte- 
nance all  secret  societies,  liuviiig  secret  sign?,  and  excluding  jiersous  on  account  of 
ditterences  in  religious  sentiments.  This  was  the  address  to  wliich  tliey  were  pre- 
pared to  agree,  helore  they  knew  the  course  wliich  tlie  noble  lord  intended  to  take  ; 
and,  after  what  had  been  stated  by  hon.  members  at  that  (the  opjjosition)  side  of 
the  House,  he  thought  the  most  effectual  mode  of  sup[)ressing  secret  societies  would 
be,  by  withdrawing  words  which  were  found  otfousive  to  tliose  from  whose  example 
and  influence  they  might  expect  co-operation  in  their  great  object.  That  great 
object  was  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  His  hon.  and  gallant  friends  on  that 
side  were  disposed  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  their  opinions  for  that  purpose.  They 
expressed  their  readiness,  not  only  to  withdraw  themselves  from  those  associations, 
but  to  induce  all  others  over  whom  they  had  any  inlluence  to  follow  their  example. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  prudent  and  politic  in  the  House  not  to  awaken  the  influence 
of  those  from  whom  they  had  reason  to  expect  such  co-operation.  In  conclusion, 
he  felt  bound  to  observe,  that  after  what  he  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friends  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  views — after  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  sacrifices  they  were  willing  to  make  of  their  prejudices  and  feelings — he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  the  House  not  to  allow  any  word  to  remain  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  wound  the  sensibility  of  any  one  hon.  member.  If  those  hon.  members  who 
objected  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution  as  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  did  not 
choose  to  press  their  objection,  they  might  save  the  House  a  division;  but  if  they 
did,  he  felt  that,  after  the  declarations  they  had  made,  he  could  not  abandou  theai. 
He  must,  therefore,  vote  with  him. 

Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Maclean,  in  a  masterly  speech,  brought  before  the  House  the  subject  of  our 
intervention  in  the  atfairs  of  Spain,  and  moved,  "  That  the  papers  vrhich  the  noble 
lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  on  a  former  occasion,  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House." 

Rising  after  Viscount  Palmerston, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  the  noble  lord  began  his  speech  by  a  facetious 
allusion  to  the  surprise  which  a  stranger  suddenly  sjiirited  into  that  House  would 
feel  at  hearing  the  present  discussion,  after  having  observed  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  motion  was  pressed  forward.  But  what  proof  does  the  noble  lord  advance  of 
the  probable  surprise  that  would  be  felt  by  the  stranger  ?  Why,  this :  that  a  debate, 
involving  important  questions  of  foreign  policy,  had  been  suffered  to  take  precedence 
of  a  debate  on  some  matters  relating  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Poole.  If 
that  stranger  was  a  person  who  took  no  interest  in  any  other  subject,  and  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  question  of  Corporation  Reform,  I  might  possibly  be  able 
to  understand  his  astonishment ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  stranger  would'feel  sur- 
prise that,  after  a  month  since  the  assembling  of  parliament,  an  humble  member 
should  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  important  subject  of 
foreign  policy,  is  to  suppose  such  stranger  more  grossly  ignorant  than  I  would  be 
willing  to  suppose  any  stranger  of  common  sense  to  be.  The  noble  lord  says,  that 
the  stranger  would  feel  surprise  at  the  anxiety  that  there  was  manifested  to  press 
this  discussion  ;  but  if  the  stranger  were  made  accpiainted  with  our  forms,  he  would 
see  that  this  discussion  did  not  arise  on  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend,  but  on 
the  noble  lord's  oi)pnsite,  and  if  the  stranger  were  impartial,  he  must  acquit  my 
hon.  friend;  for  though  the  noble  lord,  as  well  as  myself,  was  absent  from  the 
House  last  night,  yet  his  duties  as  leader  of  the  House  must  make  him  jjcrfectly 
aware  of  what  occurs,  and  the  public  nuist  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  what 
had  taken  place.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  the  person  who  moved  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into  Counnittee  of  Supply  be  read,  and 
he  certainly  could  nut  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the  present 
motion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting  this  discussion. 
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of  which  repeated  notice  had  been  given,  and  to  which  alhision  was  made  at  the 
time ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lion,  member  for  Poole  reminded  the  noble  lord  of 
the  adjourned  debate  on  his  motion,  that  the  noble  lord  interfered.  The  lion,  mem- 
ber for  St.  Alban's  has  expressed  some  surprise  that  his  hon.  friend  has  not 
brought  forward  his  motion  in  the  shape  of  a  specific  resolution,  as  the  motion 
involves  a  censure  upon  the  government.  But  if  he  refers  to  the  practice  of  this 
House,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  he  will  find  that  it  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  most  convenient  and  proper  time  to  enter  upon  discussions  of  this  nature 
when  the  House  is  about  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The  hon.  gentleman 
will  find  that  in  some  of  the  most  recent  periods,  as  well  as  at  various  periods  of  the 
history  of  parliament,  some  of  the  most  important  discussions  on  questions  of  foreign 
as  well  as  of  domestic  policy  have  taken  place  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  We  are  now  about  to  vote  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  there  could  be  a  more  proper  occasion  for  such  a  motion 
as  the  present  to  come  before  the  House.  1  find  in  this  printed  paper  a  statement 
of  all  the  stores  that  have  been  furnished  for  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  any  question  as  to  whether  the  government  were  bound  to 
fnrnish  those  supplies  or  not.  On  that  subject  there  can  be  no  altercation.  Govern- 
ment were  certainly  bound  to  furnish  those  supplies,  and  the  first  part  of  them  was 
furnished  last  j^ear  by  the  government  over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside. 
But  it  is  quite  another  question  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  those  supplies  should 
be  furnished.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  containing  the  following  statement 
of  the  supplies  that  have  been  furnished.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  reposing  whilst  a  question  of  this  particular  nature  is  under 
discussion.  [Mr.  Hume  (rousing) — I  was  sent  to  sleep  by  your  speaking  half  an 
hour  to  little  purpose.]  The  hon.  member  tells  me  that  I  have  been  speaking  very 
little  to  the  purpose  for  the  last  half  hour.  Now,  the  fact  happens  to  be  that  I  have 
not  been  upon  my  legs  for  more  than  the  last  five  minutes,  so  that  for  the  other 
twenty-five  minutes  of  dulness  and  inapplicable  reasoning  it  is  not  I  but  the  noble 
lord  opposite  who  is  answerable.  I  thought  when  I  was  adverting  to  the  Ordnance 
Estimates,  that  I  touched  a  chord  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would 
respond.  I  own  I  did  not  expect  the  hon.  member's  attention  to  any  general  obser- 
vations on  a  question  of  foreign  policy  ;  but  I  hoped,  without  intending  to  be  guilty 
of  any  unfairness,  to  waken  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  when  I  talked  of  a 
Vote  of  Supply.  The  Order  of  the  Day  is  a  Vote  of  Supply  on  the  Ordnance  Esti- 
mates ;  and  here  I  may  notice  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  ray  experience  in  which 
the  vote  for  the  supply  of  the  Ordnance  has  preceded  the  vote  either  for  the  array  or 
the  navy.  The  Order  of  the  Day  being,  as  I  said  before,  a  Vote  of  Supply  for  the  Ord- 
nance, nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  or  indeed  more  germane  to  the  matter, 
than  that  those  who  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  which  the  government  is  pur- 
suing, should  invite  a  debate  on  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  read  the  items  of  the  Ordnance  Estimates  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  220,000  muskets,  10,000  swords,  10,000  carbines,  3,000 
rifles,  3,000,000  cartridges,  900,000  lbs.  of  powder,  with  a  number  of  guns,  besides 
the  articles  furnished  to  the  Auxiliary  Legion,  constituting  a  large  supply  of  military 
stores,  were  sent  to  the  a>sistance  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  value  of  those  stores 
was  £380,777,  of  which  not  a  single  farthing  has  been  received  by  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Now  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  admitting  that  such  an 
expenditure  could  be  justified  as  consistent  with  sound  policy,  that  this  country 
should  be  put  to  an  expense  of  nearly  i>400,000,  without  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
such  an  expenditure  would  be  made  good  to  this  country — now,  did  not  tliis  justify 
my  hon.  friend,  if  there  were  nothing  more,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion?  The 
noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  spoecli,  referring  to  an  argument  used  in  tiie  course 
of  the  debate,  has  talked  of  the  impartiality  of  fogs.  I  confess  I  never  heard  a 
speech  to  pos.sess  more  of  the  effect  of  fog  than  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  for 
under  the  veil  of  its  obscurity  he  has  been  enabled  to  witlidraw  from  the  chief  points 
of  the  discussion.  The  question  is,  whether  it  was  just  to  interfere  in  a  civil  contest 
— a  contest  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  To  enter  ui)on  that  question, 
it  is  nece.ssary  to  consider  the  whole  policy  of  the  Quadruj)le  Alliance.  That  treaty, 
Sir,  I  admit,  having  been  once  ratified,  must  in  all  its  articles  be  to  the  letter  fuU 
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filled.  It  i-s  the  boiinden  obligation  of  every  government  of  tliis  country — they  are 
binnid  in  duty  and  in  honour — to  fulfil  the  treaty.  No  government  would  be  war- 
ranted by  any  teehnieal  objection  whatsoever  to  found  tlicre(jn  u  non-acquiescence 
with  the  articles  of  that  treaty;  but  neither  should  any  government,  through  poli- 
tical motives,  go  beyond  those  articles.  No  matter  what  party  might  hohl  the;  reins 
of  government  in  this  country,  they  are  bound  by  honour  even  more  stringent  than 
written  law  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  Sir,  in  accordance  with  that  treaty  the  lafe 
government  did  advance  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  nor  did  it 
seek  immediate  payment  for  the  stores  thus  advanced,  liut  the  noble  lord  opposite 
has  laid  down  principles  of  intervention  more  extensive  than  ever  yet  were  attempted 
to  be  upheld  by  any  party  in  this  country.  Sir,  if  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord 
were  once  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  would  justify  the  intervention  of  any  govern- 
ment which  might  think  proper  to  interfere  with  the  infernal  relations  of  any  other 
country,  that  government  constituting  itself  the  judge  of  the  necessity  for  such 
interference.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  free 
government  to  interfere  for  the  advancement  of  free  institutions.  Why,  Sir,  the 
very  same  argument  might  be  a<lvanced  by  despotic  )iowers  desirous  of  suppressing 
the  nascent  principles  of  freedom,  and  of  crushing  states  which  sought  to  establish 
more  popular  forms  of  government.  Prussia  or  Austria,  for  instance,  might  allege, 
"  Our  interests  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  democracy,  or  to  the  main- 
tenance of  popular  government,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  territories;  and  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  England,  [)ossessing  a  popular  government,  and  a 
free  constitution,  has  interfered  in  Spain  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
])olitical  system  in  that  country,  do  we  justify  ourselves  in  promoting  a  system  of 
despotism,  and  in  crushing  the  first  attempts  to  establish  a  just  and  rational  libertj'." 
It  was  quite  beside  the  question  to  enter,  as  the  noble  lord  had  done,  into  a  consider- 
ation of  the  policy  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  With  equal  facetiousness  the  noble 
lord  upbraided  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  for  having  allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse 
without  calling  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  order  in  council  relaxing  the  foreign 
enlistment  act.  JMy  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  reproached  with  having  taken  six 
or  eight  months  for  deliberation.  I  must,  however,  remind  the  House,  that  when 
tlie  noble  lord  last  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  the  defender  of  that  order  in  council, 
he  appeared  not  only  in  the  character  of  a  logician,  but  also  in  that  of  a  prophet. 
The  present  object  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  is  not  to  show  that  the  ratiocina- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  were  illogical,  but  that  his  prophecies  had  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  lapse  of  time  to  contradict  the  noble 
lord's  predictions.  The  noble  lord's  arguments  were  all  answered  and  refuted  at 
the  time.  Tlie  only  advantage  which  the  noble  lord  obtained,  if  indeed  he  obtained 
any,  was  derived  from  his  being  in  possession  of  official  communications,  which 
could  not  be  in  the  possession  of  hon.  gentlemen  on  his  side  the  House.  From  the 
implicit  reliance  with  which  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  rest  on  those  communications, 
and  from  the  confident  tone  in  which  the  noble  lord  then  spoke,  I  certainly  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  contest  in  Spain  would  have  been  terminated,  and  that  the 
British  Legion  would  have  returned  home  before  this  time.  The  noble  lord  com- 
jilained  that  great  disp.aragement  had  been  very  unjustly  cast  upon  the  British  Legion, 
and  upon  its  gallant  commander.  Colonel  Evans.  I  have  not  hoard  one  word  uttered 
in  this  House  derogating  either  from  the  character  or  the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Evans. 
Neither  have  Lbeen  any  party  to  the  as|)ersions  which  have  been  thrown  upon  tlie 
soldiers  under  his  connnand.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  in  which  they  are  em- 
barked, it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  a  deep  sympatiiy  in  the  fate  of  a  large  body 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  engaged  in  a  foreign  land  in  the  support  of  a  cause  which 
they  deem  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  principles.  With  regard  to  the  British 
Legion,  though  it  is  not  in  our  service,  though  it  is  commanded  by  those  from  whom 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  dissented  widely  on  political  questions,  the  noble  lord  may 
be  assured  that  he  will  not  hear  one  word  from  us  in  disparagement  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  compose  it — that  he  will  not  hear  one  expression  of  doubt  as  to 
their  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  British  name  — that  he  will  not  hear  one  refiec- 
tion  cast  upon  their  gallantry  and  courage.  Suppose  that  they  fail ;  suppose  that 
sickness  and  privations  have  thinned  their  ranks;  suppose  that  want  of  discipline 
has  prevented  their  energies  from  being  perfectly  effective;  suppose  that  the  rivalry 
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of  foreign  commanders  has  impeded  the  display  of  their  native  gallantry — is  that  any 
reflection  on  them?     No  ;  but  it  is  a  reflection  upon  those  who  have  committed  them 
unnecessarily  in  the  struggle,  and  who  have  committed  along  with  them  the  name 
of  the  British  nation  and  tlie  honour  of  the  British  character.     If  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  requires  that  a  foreign  expedition  should  be  sent  from  this  country  to  Spain, 
that  I  admit  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  government  in  sending  it  fortli ; 
but  I  contend  that,  by  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  us  to 
interfere  in  the  contest  now  waging  in  Spain  by  recalling  the  prohibition  contained 
in  the  foreign  enlistment  act.     The  recall  of  that  prohibition  made  us  substantially 
a  party  in  that  contest.     The  noble  lord  admits  that  it  did.     Well,  then,  the  Quad- 
ruple Treaty  specified  what  we  should  contribute  to  the  common  cause.     If  that 
treaty  required  from  us  military  intervention,  the  government  is  justified  in  using 
such  intervention  ;  but  the  question  is,  "  Did  that  treaty  impose  on  us  the  obligation 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  one  party  ?"     If  it  did  not,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  question  the  policy  of  that  repeal  as  much  as  if  that  treaty  had  never  existed.     I 
freely  admit  to  the  noble  lord  that  we  are  bound  by  that  treaty,  but  I  am  now  inqui- 
ring whether  a  particular  act,  which  we  have  committed,  was  required  from  us  under 
it.     The  noble  lord  says  it  was ;  but  that  I  am  equally  prepared  to  deny ;  and  if  my 
denial  be  founded  on  right  principles,  I  have  a  right  to  question  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment.    I  remain,  then,  up  to  this  moment,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the 
noble  lord,  totally  unconvinced  that  we  are  called  upon  by  the  Quadruple  Treaty  to 
permit  an  English  army,  not  under  the  control  of  English  oflScers  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  to  go  to  Spain,  as  an  auxiliary  force.     We  have  not  taken — we  cannot  take 
any  security  for  its  success.     This  suggests  another  consideration — does  the  noble 
lord  consider  that  the  Quadruple  Treaty  requires  from  us  still  more  coercive  measures 
against  Don  Carlos,  supposing  the  present  measures  to  fail,  as  it  appears  probable 
that  they  will  ?     Tiie  permission  to  enlist  is  not  sufficient.     We  have  already  given 
the  Spanish  government  permission  to  enlist  10,000  men  in  this  kingdom;  are  we 
to  give  it  permission  to  enlist  10,000  more?  or  are  we  to  support  the  British  soldiers 
now  under  General  Evans  by  a  more  marked  exhibition  of  the  military  vigour  of 
England  ?     You  have  begun  by  a  grant  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  you  have  followed 
that  up  by'permission  to  enlist  in  your  dominions  ;  are  you  prepared  to  go  still  further? 
The  noble  lord  attempts  again  to  carry  us  along  with  him,  by  giving  us,  as  of  old, 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  success ;  but  how  can  we  repose  credit  in  them,  know- 
in"-,  as  we  all  do,  that  we  are  in  a  worse  position  now  than  we  were  on  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  the  noble  lord  dazzled  our  eyes  with  delusive  visions  of  success? 
"  But,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  if  you  doubt  our  policy,  you  identify  yourselves  with  the 
policy  of  Don  Carlos." — Sir,  I  do  no  such  thing.     I  do  with  all  my  soul  abominate  and 
abjure  the  cruelties  and  excesses  in  which  both  parties  in  this  sanguinary  contest  so 
■wantonly  indulge.    I  am  not,  I  never  have  been,  a  partisan  of  Don  Carlos.    All  I  wish 
is   that  we  were  not  parties  in  this  contest,  and  that  we  were  not  in  our  present  painful 
position.     "  But,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  have  we  not  interfered  elsewhere,  and  have  we 
not  interfered  with  success  ?     We  interfered  in  Greece,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Portugal — 
and  has  not  our  interference  been  productive  of  good  ?"     To  this  I  reply — the  case  of 
Portugal  is  separate  and  distinct  from  all  others.     We  stand  to  Portugal  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent relation  from  that  in  which  we  stand  to  any  other  country.     We  are  bound  to 
that  country  by  treaties  of  a  very  special  nature,  and  our  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
Portuf-al,  either  with  a  naval  or  a  military  force,  rests  upon  grounds  very  different 
from  any  which  exist  between  us  and  any  other  nation.     I  will  ask  the  House  to 
consider  how  we  interfered  in  the  case  of  Belgium.     The  noble  lord  said  that  we 
had  interfered  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Belgium.     How?     The  inhabitants  of 
Belo-ium,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  refused  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Kin'^'-  of  Holland.     After  that  refusal  broke  out  into  open  resistance,  a  question 
might  have  arisen,  whether,  under  treaties  then  in  existence,  we  were  not  bound  to 
protect  the  King  of  Holland  in  his  rights  or  dominion  over  Belgium.     Right  or 
wrong,  we  declined  to  interfere.     The  right  hon.  member  for  Nottingham  (Sir  John 
Hobhouse)  will  recollect  the  case  of  Belgium  well.      Upon  ti>e  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, objection  was  taken  to  that  part  of  the  King's  speech  which  referred  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Belgium.     [Lord  Palmerston  :  I  did  not  use  the  expression  domes- 
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tic  atrairs]. — No?  Wliy  tlu  whole  question  we  are  now  discusbiiig'  turns  upon  the 
rig'ht  which  o:ie  state  claims  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  another. 
Don't  I  know  that  if  you  have  a  defensive  alliance  with  another  country,  and  that 
country  is  attacked  by  a  third  party,  you  may  be  called  on,  and  if  called  on,  you 
must  interfere  and  as-ist  it  in  that  foreign  (juirn-i:''  Hat  is  it  a  foreign  quarrel  in 
which  the  government  of  Spain  now  calls  on  you  to  interfere?  The  objection  to 
our  interference  in  Spain  is,  that  we,  professing  principles  of  non-interference,  except 
in  a  peculiar  case  of  danger  arising  to  ourselves  from  vicinage,  or  from  the  unilue 
preponderance  of  a  third  party — tiie  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  us  is,  that  we 
have  undertaken,  when  there  are  two  parties  struggling  for  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  one  of  them,  and  to  say  that  the  claims  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  j)rovinces  are  not  foinided  in  justice.  There  never 
was  a  country  in  less  danger  from  foreign  aggression  than  Spain  is  at  this  moment. 
Portugal  is  friendly  to  her;  France  is  frientlly  to  her.  If  they  were  not,  I  would 
admit  tliat  our  interference  in  her  domestic  concerns  might  be  justified.  The  'Jra- 
vamen  of  the  charge  against  us,  I  repeat,  is  this — that  we,  being  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  free  constitutions,  have  made  ourselves  j)arties  in  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  Spain,  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a  free  constitution  there,  in  a  way 
not  justified  by  tlie  Quadruple  Treaty.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  war  which  we  are  now  assisting  the  Queen's  government  to  carry  on. 
If  we  succeed  in  establishing  her  dynasty  by  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  force,  1  fear 
that  we  shall  do  little  good.  If  tlie  Queen's  government  cannot  repress  a  mountain 
insurrection  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  than 
a  govornraent  which  rests  for  support  on  foreign  intervention  can  be  permanently 
successful.  Again,  let  us  look  to  our  interference,  as  it  bears  on  the  domestic  policy 
of  l']ngland.  For  my  own  i)art,  I  doubt  the  policy  of  letting  a  large  force  of  British 
soldiers  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  way  in  which  the  15ritish 
Legion  has  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  If  it  is  defeated,  it  in- 
jures the  national  character,  and  damps  the  national  sjjirit.  If,  in  conse(iuence  of 
that  defeat,  you  increase  its  numbers,  and  raise  it  to  20,000  men,  and  if  upon  that 
increase  its  exertions  become  triumphant,  and  it  returns  to  England  flushed  with 
feelings  of  victory,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  apprehensions  of  dany-er  which 
I  entertain  from  your  having  two  different  armies  in  your  dominions,  both  belonging 
to  the  same  country,  but  connected  with  their  officers  by  different  ties.  The  rio-lit 
lion,  baronet,  after  some  other  observations,  which  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevents 
us  from  re[)orting,  concluded  by  declaring,  that  entertaining  as  he  did  the  views 
which  he  had  just  declared  respecting  our  foreign  policy,  he  was  compelled  to  object 
t(j  the  course  adopted  by  the  noble  Ljrd.  He  did  not,  however,  feel  himself  ju-^tiiied 
in  supporting-  a  vote  of  crimination  against  the  government,  but  he  did  feel  himself 
justified  in  demanding  his  right  to  be  heard,  whilst  lie  questioned,  on  a  vote  of  suj)- 
ply,  the  policy  of  his  Alujesty's  government. 
Motion  acceded  to. 
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On  tlie  question  being  j)ut,  "  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — 

Sir  Robert  Pi;kl  was  desirous  to  rise  at  that  stage  of  the  bill,  and  at  that  early 

period  of  the  debate,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 

ilouse  the  views  which,  in  common  with  many  others,   he  entertained  with  respect 

to  this  important  measure.     He  wished  to  speak  at  that  early  period  of  the  discussion, 

in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  present  those  views  in  a  less  desultory,  in  a  more 

connected,  in  a  more  dispassionate  manner,  than  he  might  be  able  to  do  if  he  were  to 

rise  at  a  later  period  of  the  debate,  amid  the  excitement  of  political  contention,  and 

after  the  introduction  of  topics  calculated,  from  their  connection  with  party  interests, 

to  disturb  a  calm  review  of  tlie  abstract  merits  of  any  particular  measure.   He  wished 

to  rise  at  that  stage  of  the   bill  for  the  pupose  of  presenting  his  views  to  the  House 

at  a  period  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  pronounce  an  immediate  ilecision.    Feeling 
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fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  those  views,  and  believing  that  their  adoption  vi'ould 
conduce  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  general  good  government 
of  Ireland,  he  was  most  desirous  that  a  final  decision  should  not  be  pronounced  till 
full  opportunity  for  the  most  mature  deliberation  had  been  afforded.  The  matter 
under  discussion  was  not  one  of  merely  local  or  municipal  concern  ;  it  did  not  merely 
relate  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  certain  communities  in  Ireland,  but  involved  con- 
siderations of  the  utmost  importance  respecting  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  i)ower;  it  had  reference  to  many  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  that  country,  and  the  permanent  cause  of  general  good 
government.  Before  noticing  any  parts  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  which  he  would  refer  to  as  they  occurred  in  connection  with  his  own  argu- 
ments, he  would  briefly  allude  to  the  general  position  of  the  corporations  of  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  justly  remarked,  that  the  corporations  now  actually 
in  existence  there,  amounted  to  about  sixty  in  number.  At  the  time  the  legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  effected,  the  number  was  ninety-five, 
but  since  that  period  it  had  been  reduced,  by  the  decay  of  several,  to  the  present 
number  of  about  sixty.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  who  conducted  the  inquiry 
into  Irish  corporations,  bore  reference  to  two  distinct  eras.  The  first  related  to  that 
jjortion  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  the  accession 
of  James  I. ;  and  the  second,  from  the  accession  of  the  latter  monarch  to  the  present 
period.  Of  the  ninety-five  corporations  which  existed  in  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  eighty  were  governed  by  charters  of  a  date  subsequent  to  James  I.  In 
the  statements  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he  should  take  for  granted  the  accuracy, 
as  to  facts,  of  the  report  from  which  he  quoted.  Of  the  ninety-five  corporations, 
eighty  were  governed  by  charters  subsequent  to  James  I.  ;  of  the  other  fifteen,  four 
claimed  to  be  governed  by  prescription,  nine  by  charters  earlier  than  James  1st,  and 
two  by  statute.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  promised,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  that  he  would  show  that  these  Irish  corporations  were  originally  founded  on 
enlarged  and  liberal  principles  of  municipal  government ;  but  that  promise  he  had  not 
attempted  to  fulfil.  Speaking  of  the  period  before  James  I.'s  accession,  it  would 
indeed  be  rather  difficult  to  jjrove  that  charters  granted  in  that  earl}'  period  of  Irish 
history  were  intended  to  support  popular  principles  of  munici))al  government.  It 
would  be  much  more  consistent  with  the  truth  to  describe  them  as  mere  outworks  and 
defences  for  maintaining  English  authority  amid  a  rude  and  hostile  people.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  formerly  contended  that  some  corpo- 
rations claimed  to  have  been  governed  by  prescription,  at  a  period  anterior  to  Henry 
II.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim  was  exceedingly  slight  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  point  was  not  one  of  much  importance.  The  first  charter  granted  by  Henry 
II.  was  dated  in  1772  or  1773,  at  Dublin,  and  was  granted  "to  the  men  of  Bristol, 
of  his  city  of  Dublin,  to  inherit  and  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs,  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  which  the  men  of  Bristol  had  at  Bristol  and  th.rough  all  his  territory." 
The  commissioners  in  their  report  admitted  that  the  early  charters  gave  no  definition  of 
■who  were  to  be  members  of  the  corporate  body,  nor  prescribed  how  they  were  to  be 
elected,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  point  out  with  precision  the  rights  to  corporate  fran- 
chise, as  they  existed  in  those  ancient  communities.  The  commissioners  also  staled, 
"  'J'liat  it  would  appear  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  right  to  claim  admission  as 
a  member  of  the  corporate  body  became  subject  to  conditions  and  regulations,  pro- 
bably as  its  commercial  value  increa'^ed;  and  we  cannot  refer  to  any  corporation 
created  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  which  we  have  evidence,  beyond  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  charters  as  above  alluded  to,  that  mere  inhabi- 
tancy, at  least  unconnected  with  the  tenure  of  property,  constituted  a  sufficient  and 
recognised  title  to  admission."  So  much  for  the  charters  granted  previously  to 
the  accession  of  James  I. :  with  resjjcct  to  those  granted  subsequently  to  that  acces- 
sion, the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  a  faint  effort  to  prove  that  they  "were  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  intended  for  tiie  m:iintenanco  of  protestant  ascendency.  Ilis  own 
strong  impression,  from  some  actjuaintance  with  Irish  histor}',  was,  that  forty-six  or 
forty-seven  of  the  charters  granted  by  James  T.  and  subsequently,  had  for  their  ex- 
clusive object  the  support  of  Protestant  interests;  and  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this 
head,  he  begged  to  refer  the  House  to  an  authority  more  recent  than  that  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  an  authority  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  would  respect,  for  it  was  to  their 
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own  commi.s.-i<)ii  tliat  lie  should  refer.  Two  memlicrs  of  that  commission,  Messrs. 
Moodie  and  I*ig-ott,  in  their  report  upon  tlie  City  of  Londonderry,  stated,  that  "in 
the  year  IGl.'},  a  parliament  was  assembled  in  Ireland  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
durinf--  whieh  no  parliament  had  sat,  and  during  which  seventeen  new  counties  had 
been  formed,  and  forty  new  boroughs  iiad  been  created.  Tlie  creation  of  these 
boroujrhs  aijpcurs  plainly  to  luive  been  designed  to  increase  in  the  new  parliament 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  througli  the  persons  who  had  received  those  large  jios- 
sessions  from  its  bounty,  and  to  give  to  tlie  setilers  who  formed  the  beads  and  free 
burgesses  of  the  new  corporation,  or  rather  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
bnrougli  was  created,  direct  inlliience  and  power  to  the  leg'islature.  'i'licy  were,  in 
fact,  close  boroughs,  exidusively  Protestant, andscndingintoi):trliamcnt  a  large  body  of 
new  members,  whose  presence  King  James  required  to  control  the  ])arty  then  adverse 
to  iiim,  and  posse^^sing  considerable  power  in  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons.  These 
close  boroughs  continued,  until  the  Union,  the  property  of  the  landed  proprietors  on 
whose  estates  they  were  situated  ;  and  they  were  made  the  subjects  of  pecuniary 
comjiensation  when  the  parliamentary  patronage  of  them  was  abolished.  "As  far," 
.«ay  the  commissioners,  '•  as  we  are  able  to  state,  they  were  close  corporations  (except 
Derry  and  Coleraine),  and  were  framed  to  exclude  all  influence  but  that  of  property." 
This  description  of  Irish  corporations,  established  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was 
at  direct  variance  with  the  statement  of  the  Attorney -general,  and  with  the  preamble 
of  his  bill,  which  assumed,  as  it  was  convenient  for  his  purpose  to  assume,  that  Irish 
corporations  were  all  originally  framed  upon  some  enlightened  principles  of  muni- 
cijial  government.  It  recited,  "  Whereas  divers  bodies  corporate  at  sundry  times 
have  been  constituted  within  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of  Ireland,  to  the  intent 
tiiat  the  same  niigiit  for  ever  be  and  remain  well  regulated  and  quietly  governed." 
Now  if  this  jjreamble  had  made  an  exception  in  respect  to  near  fifty  corporations, 
and  had  recited  that  they  were  close  boroughs,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  intended 
to  be  so,  this  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  fact,  and  with  the  report  of 
the  commissioners,  than  that  the  object  was  to  provide  good  government  on  enlight- 
ened priiici|)les  for  the  corporations  of  Ireland. 

The  truth  was,  that  this  bill,  whatever  the  right  hon.  member  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  amounted  to  a  comjilete  extinction  of  the  ancient  corporate  bodies  in  Ireland. 
If  they  looked  at  the  original  object  for  whieh  the  existing  corporations  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  exclusive  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded — if  they  looked  at 
the  princi[)les  upon  which  the  new  bill  was  framed,  the  extensive  constituencies  to 
be  called  into  operation  by  it,  and  the  objects  it  Avas  to  achieve — if  these  were  com- 
j)ared  together,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ancient  corporate  system 
in  Ireland  was  marked  out  for  entire  and  complete  extinction,  and  that  a  new  and 
totally  diti'ercnt  system  of  corporate  government  was  erected  on  the  ruins.  It  was 
mere  affectation  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  deny  it.  What  said  the  bill?  "That 
so  mueii  of  all  laws,  statutes,  and  usages,  and  so  much  of  all  royal  and  other  char- 
ters, grants,  and  letters-patent,  rules,  orders,  and  directions,  now  in  force  relating  to 
the  several  boroughs  named  in  the  schedules  A.  B.  and  C,  or  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  or  to  the  several  bodies,  or  reputed  or  late  bodies  corporate  named  in  the 
said  schedules,  as  are  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  annulled."  Wiiat  single  law,  statute,  or 
usage  now  in  force,  was  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ?  Not  one.  All, 
therefore,  would  be  sv/ept  away,  and  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  presented  tiiis 
bill  of  forfeiture  and  extinetiou,  gravely  to  get  up  and  ])ri)fess  a  holy  reverence  for 
ancient  institutions,  and  a  horror  at  the  destructives  who  should  contemplate  their 
extinction,  was  sheer  affectation  and  mockery.  Oh  no  !  the  House  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this  })retended  respect  for  ancient  rights  and  franchises.  It  will  feel  that 
the  extinction  of  the  old  corporations  by  the  new  bill  was  (piite  complete;  and  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  gentleman  erected  his  own  system  upon  their  ruins,  or  annihilated 
the  former  system  without  providing  a  substitute,  the  destruction  in  each  case  was 
the  same — as  effectual  as  could  be  :  there  would  be  no  more  connection  or  analogy 
between  the  old  corporate  bodies  and  the  new,  than  between  tlie  jjresent  departmental 
system  of  government  in  France,  and  the  old  divisions  of  that  country  into  provinces. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  local  government  in  Ireland.     The  question  is,  how  shall  that  change  be 
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effecteJ  ?  Shall  we  attempt,  by  partial  modifications,  to  reform  the  existing  cor- 
porations— or  sliall  we  extinguish  them  altogether — or  shall  we  assent  to  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  ?  It"  we  dissent  from  it,  and  extinguish  the  corporations, 
how  shall  we  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  municipal  function? 
These  were  the  practical  points  for  consideration.  For  himself  he  had  never  thought 
it  possible  to  amend  the  corporate  system  of  Ireland  as  it  exists  at  present ;  nor  should 
he  advise  a  partial  modification  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  a  system  which  was 
radically  bad.  They  might  enlarge  the  number  of  freemen,  or  make  new  regulations 
in  respect  to  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  cure  some  of  the  evils  whicli  were  inhe- 
rent in  the  present  system  ;  still  they  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  overcome  by  such 
means  the  grave  objections  which  applied  in  principle  to  the  continuance  of  that 
system,  even  modified  by  these  slight  alterations.  A  system  which  presented  so  limit- 
ed a  number  as  but  13,000  corporators  out  of  a  borough  population  of  900,000, 
was  too  exclusive  in  respect  to  number.  The  basis  was  not  sufficiently  wide.  Super- 
added to  this  was  the  consideration,  that  the  corporatoi-s  were  almost  entirely  of  one 
form  of  religious  faith.  Political  feelings  were  thus  unavoidably  mixed  up  with  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  even  though  that  administration  of  justice  might  bo 
perfectly  pure,  still  the  suspicion  of  partiality  precluded  satisfaction  with  the  awards 
of  those  who  were  looked  on  as  political  partisans.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to 
the  objections  made  by  the  right  hon. gentleman  to  the  present  municipal  system,  and 
to  many  of  them  he  assented.  One  of  these  related  to  the  misapplication  of  corporate 
funds.  He  was  as  unwilling  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  be,  to  connect  him- 
self, or  the  party  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to  act,  with  the 
sanction  of  any  such  abuses.  As  to  the  facts  stated,  he  had  not  the  same  means  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  every  point  well-founded. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  where  abuse  of  such  funds  existed,  or  where  there 
was  a  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  that  the  abuse  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  security 
taken  against  the  future  repetition  of  it.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  granters  of  corporate  property  must  have  been,  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  public  benefit,  and  not  be  perverted  to  private  advantage.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  further,  that  there  were  other  and  more  comprehensive  grounds  on 
which  he  could  not  advise  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  corporate  system  in 
Ireland,  or  any  partial  modifications  of  it.  He  considered  the  system  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  fair  legitimate  consequences  of  the  act  of  1829.  That 
act  established,  in  respect  to  civil  otiices,  a  perfect  equality  among  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  The  object  of  that  act  was  to  make  civil  worth  the  test  of  quali- 
fications for  office,  and  not  religious  faith  ;  and  if  there  were  a  system  which  deprived 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  free  access  to  corporate  privileges,  and  conferred  such  privileges 
on  others,  simply  because  they  professed  the  established  religion,  he  cared  not  whether 
that  distinction  were  established  by  the  operation  of  a  particular  law,  or  existed 
practically  and  almost  universally  without  being  enjoined  by  laAv,  he  was  of  opinion, 
tliat  it  was  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1829,  and  ought  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  If  this  reasoning  were  admitted,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  amend  in  order  to  continue  such  a  system.  The  next  con- 
sideration, then,  which  demanded  their  attention,  was,  the  nature  of  that  system  of 
local  government  which  should  be  proposed  in  lieu  of  tiie  present ;  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  give  him  its  indulgence  while  he  stated  his  views  on  the  subject. 
He  would  first  examine  the  plan  projxvsed  by  the  riglit  hon  gentleman.  If  he  should 
mistake  any  part  of  that  plan,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  goodness 
to  correct  iiim.  He  certainly  should  not  mis  state  any  part  of  it  intcntionall}'. 
After  providing  for  the  demolition  of  the  existing  corporations,  the  bill  went  on  ex- 
|)ress]y,  and  by  name,  to  provide  for  the  government  offifty-fonr  towns  ;  and  to  forty- 
seven  of  these  it  gave  a  household  franchise  of  £5.  In  point  of  population,  it 
descended  exceedingly  low  ;  for  in  tlie  town  of  Middleton,  with  a  poiiulation  of  2,03-i  ; 
and  of  IJelturbet,  with  a  ])opulation  of  2,02(),  it  established  a  local  government,  con- 
.sisting  of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  town  councillors.  All  this  cumbrous  and 
not  inexpensive  machinery  for  towns  with  a  population  of  only  2,000  !  The  bill  also 
gave  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  a  ])()wer  of  applying  the  ])rovisionsof  the  bill  to  any  town  in 
Ireland  he  ))leased  to  select,  without  any  necessary  reference  to  its  population.  The  bill 
also  contained  a  provision — a  most  extraordinary  one — a  provision  which,  like  many 
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otliersin  tlicbill,  vuiit'd  not  only  in  words, but  in  substance,  most  importantly  from  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  English  bill.  Tl'.c  English  bill  provided,  that  if  the 
inhabitant  householders  of  a  town  petitioned  the  King  t(j  grant  them  a  eorporation, 
the  King  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  the  Irish  Corporaticm  Rill  of  iH'.io  con- 
tained a  similar  clause.  Rut,  under  the  present  bill,  any  of  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders of  a  town  might  invoke  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  grant  them  a  corj)oration  ; 
and  his  lordship  was  empowered  to  do  so  without  reference  to  the  nundjer  of  peti- 
tioners. Why  this  marked  departure  from  the  English  bill,  uidess  it  be  intended  to 
extend  the  new  corporations  in  Ireland  indefinitely?  The  right  hnn.  gentleman 
said,  that  the  ol)jeet  of  the  government  is,  by  means  of  this  bill,  to  call  one  uniiorm 
system  into  operation  in  all  the  corporate  towns  in  Ireland.  Be  it  so;  but  where 
was  the  necessity  for  eneund)ering  towns  like  the  two  which  he  bad  mentioned — 
towns  the  population  of  whieli  did  not  exceed  '2000 — with  such  a  poiidenms  instru- 
ment for  managing  their  domestic  concerns  ?  lie  admitted  that  these  two  towns  had 
nominally  corporations  at  present,  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  constitution,  or  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  towns,  so  peculiar  as  to  call  for  the  establishment  of  new 
corporate  authorities  on  the  extinction  of  the  old  ones.  There  were  many  to.vns 
■which  now  had  eorjiorations,  to  which  it  was  not  intended  to  give  new  corporations, 
'i'he  bill  had  not  adopted  the  rule  that  every  town  having  a  corporation  should  con- 
tinue to  have  one;  the  rule  the  bill  apparently  adoj)tcd  was,  that  towns  now  being 
corporate,  and  having  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  sliould  continue  to  have  corpora- 
tions. Rut,  surely,  the  main  point  to  l;e  considered  was,  whether  a  corporation  was 
or  was  not  a  benefit  to  a  small  town  ?  If  a  benefit,  why  limit  it  to  towns  which 
happen  to  be  now  corporate?  If  an  evil,  why  inflict  it  on  them  because  they  are 
eori)orate?  Tl:e  bill  must  asstmie  that  a  corporation  is,  in  the  abstract,  a  benefit 
to  a  town  which  has  2000  inhabitants,  and  this  assumption  must  he  considered  a 
rule  to  guide  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  given  him  by  the 
bill.  The  House  of  Commons  woidd  virtually,  by  this  bill,  declare  that  2000  in- 
habitants constituted  a  proper  limit,  and  that  towns  wiih  a  population  above  2000, 
ought  to  have  corporations,  lie  had  ascertainetl  that  there  were  126  towns  in  Ire- 
land, with  po|adations  consisting  of  2000  and  upwards;  he  had,  therefore,  full  right 
to  infer,  that  the  ininiiuum  of  incorporated  tow^ns  would  be  126.  On  the  nicuiiiivm 
on  the  increase  of  the  number  of  corporations  there  was  no  limit.  If  any  town 
having  1000  inhahitants,  for  instance,  petitioned  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, he  was  not  bound  to  comjjly  w!th  that  petition,  but  he  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  comply  with  the  j)etition  if  he  chose.  If,  however,  the  inhabitants  were 
more  than  2000,  looking  to  the  princij)les  of  this  bill,  and  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
it,  such  town  would  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  that  the  Lord-lieutenant,  acting  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  bill,  would  grant  them  a  corjioration.  Each  of  these 
c<)rporations,  so  constituted,  was  to  have  the  power  of  making  by-laws — such  by- 
laws as  to  them  should  seem  meet  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  town. 
Those  by-laws  would  require  the  sanction  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  he  presumed 
they  must  not  be  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  In  general,  a  provision  was 
inserted  in  mea^ures  empowering  chartered  companies  to  make  by-laws,  that  suc-h 
by-laws  should  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  land,  but  no  such  provision  would 
be  found  in  this  bill.  There  was,  of  course,  no  necessity  th:it  the  by-laws  of  diU'erent 
towns  should  be  in  conformity  with  each  other,  so  that  there  might  be  126  towns  in 
Ireland  having  each  a  ditierent  system  of  by-laws  and  regulations  established  by  the 
town-council  of  each  borough.  Offences  against  these  by  laws  might  be  tried  by 
the  corporate  justices  of  tlie  towns.  In  each  of  these  towns  there  was  to  be  a  mayor 
who  was  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough,  and  who  was  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  county  magistrates  in  those  towns.  One  of  the  complaints  in  the  He- 
l)ort  was,  that  the  corporate  justices  of  Ireland  were  at  present  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  subject  to  tiiat  control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  which  county  ma- 
gistrates were  subject;  but  the  corporate  justices  created  by  this  bill  were,  he  ap- 
prehended, to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
Chancellor.  In  the  counties  of  cities  of  Ireland  there  was  to  be  a  town-coimcil  by 
whom  the  sheriti"  was  to  be  elected.  In  reference  to  the  api)ointment  of  a  separate 
commission  of  the  })eace  in  certain  boroughs,  sncdi  commission  could  only  be  issued 
on  the  requisition  of  the  town-council ;  but  surely  the  Loid-lieutcnaut  would  be  a 
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better  judge  tlian  any  local  authority,  whether  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  public 
justice  that  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  should  be  issued  for  any  particular 
district  or  town  in  Ireland.  If  he  had  fairly  described  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he 
would  attempt  to  show,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — 
that  the  bill  was  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland;  and  that  the  principles  which  they  themselves  had  laid  dosvn  in 
preparing  other  measures  connected  with  the  civil  force  in  Ireland,  were  at  direct 
variance  with  the  principles  which  this  bill  would  establish.  Before  he  reviewed 
the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he  would  refer  to  one  of  iiis  positions, 
which,  if  correct,  was  a  bar  to  all  argument,  which  rendered  all  discussion  useless. 
He  maintained  that  justice  to  Ireland  absolutely  required  that  the  same  measure 
of  corporate  reform  which  had  been  adopted  here,  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
No  matter  what  would  be  its  practical  operation  in  Ireland,  it  would  be,  according 
to  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  an  insult  and  a  wrong  to  refuse  to  Ireland  what  had 
lieen  conceded  to  England.  But  he  could  show  this  position  to  be  untenable,  and 
he  would  cite  against  it  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself;  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  he  thought  the  effect  of  tliis  bill  would  be  to 
transfer  power  from  the  hands  of  one  party  to  those  of  another,  he  should  be  found 
amongst  the  most  determined  and  active  opponents  of  it.  The  riglst  hon.  gentleman 
then  claimed  for  himself  the  liberty  of  examining  the  operation  of  this  measure,  and 
stated  a  case  in  which  he  himself  shoidd  be  prepared  to  disregard  the  argument,  that 
because  you  had  passed  a  certain  measure  in  England,  you  must  necessarily  apply 
that  identical  measure  to  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  a  speech  of 
tlie  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lancashire.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  speech? 
It  was  made  with  reference  to  parliamentary  reform.  It  might  be  unwise  to  ))lace 
the  inhabitants  of  two  countries  on  a  difl'erent  footing  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
political  power;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  principle  adopted  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  leading  to  beneficial  results 
there,  would  work  in  Ireland  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  he  cared  not  for  their 
vavmted  principle  of  assimilation  ;  he  would  boldly  reply,  that  the  interests  of  public 
justice  were  infinitely  higher  than  nominal  uniformity  in  the  pul>lic  institutions 
which  administer  it.  If  the  application  of  that  uniformity  was  incompatible  with 
justice,  then,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  Attorney-general,  determined  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  was  perfectly  justifiable.  Now  he  would  examine  the  bearing  of  the 
enactments  of  this  bill,  as  they  related  to  the  administration  of  justice — as  they  re- 
lated to  the  efficacy  of  the  civil  power  by  the  due  administration  of  the  police,  and  as 
they  related  to  the  management  of  the  corporate  funds.  He  woidd  take  first  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there  were  many  imper- 
fections in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland; 
that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction,  and  that  there  existed  concurrently  an  exclusive 
system  of  self-government.  Admitting  all  this  to  be  as  stated,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  argue,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  introduce  popular  elec- 
tion and  remove  the  evil.  Now  he  admitted  that  in  many  respects  the  system  of 
popular  election  might  be  a  check  on  abuse;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  say, 
there  was  a  gross  fallacy  and  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  argument  which  asserted, 
that  the  selection  by  popular  choice  of  the  functionaries  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  would  naturally  ensure,  that  justice  would  be  administered 
satisfactorily.  Under  this  bill  there  woidd  be  the  counties  of  cities,  with  their 
slieriff<,  elected  by  the  town-council;  there  woidd  be  also  the  corporate  towns, 
having  a  separate  session  of  the  peace,  Avith  elected  town-clerks  necessarily  acting 
as  clerks  of  the  ])eace.  In  both  of  these  instances  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
corporation  would  have  the  sunnnoning,  in  one  case,  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries, 
in  the  other  of  the  petit  juries.  Now  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
ol)jectif)ns  lu'ged  in  the  ri'port  of  the  conmiissioners  against  the  administration  of 
justice  by  officers  appointed  by  cf)rporalions.  The  commissioners  said  in  their  report : 
— "  In  the  corporations  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  (and  in  one  case,  that  of  Lon- 
donderry, for  the  coimty  at  large),  the  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  municipal  corpo- 
rations possess  an<i  exercise  important  functions  in  reference  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  both  criminal  and  civil.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  large  proportion,  frequently  the 
majority  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  is  empanelled  from  the  members  of  the  governing 
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corporate  bodies, — an  arraiif^ement  whieli,  as  these  bodies  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted, practically  vests  and  i)rescrvcs  in  limited  corporate  councils  the  extensive 
powers  of  local  taxation  given  by  law  to  the  grand  juries.  The  com,iositiou 
of  the  grand  juries,  which  ought  to  be  generally  and  impartially  taken  from  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  is  thus  directly  and  etfeetively  that  of  the  corporations, 
and  ])artakcs  of  their  defects  and  unpopularity.  The  eorporulion  and  grand 
juries  of  Dublin  atford  striking  instances  of  this  connection  between  the  two 
l)odies.  In  Waterfonl  we  iind  a  singular  arrangement  made  to  guard  against 
the  i)ractice,  by  an  agreement  between  the  cor|)oraiion  and  tiie  iidiabitants,  that  no 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  the  comuuin  council  shotdd  be  on  tlie  grand  jury. 
The  exercise  of  this  branch  of  their  functions  by  the  corporate  slu'riti's  in  the  return 
of  petit  juries  on  occasions  of  interest  to  the  corporations,  or  aliecting  their  influen- 
tial members  or  supporters,  obviously  ati'ords  the  means  of  giving  an  important 
advantage  to  parties  in  their  interest,  or  professing  the  same  local  or  general  politi- 
cal views."  That  being  the  imperfection,  the  groundwork  of  complaint,  he  wislied 
to  be  told  how  they  would  remedy  it,  by  making  the  popularly  elected  sheriff  and 
clerk  of  the  j)eace,  the  officers  who  were  to  summon  the  jury  in  those  towns,  and 
counties  of  towns,  which  it  cotdd  not  be  denied  were  in  a  state  of  discord,  sjnMnging 
from  religious  dilHculties  and  political  animosity.  In  all  these  towns,  with  corporate 
olficers  holding  their  appointments  independent  of  any  control  on  the  \nxvt  of  the 
Crown,  and  nominating  the  juries,  there  was  to  be,  in  addition  to  all  other  causes 
of  discord,  a  perpetual  system  of  agitation  connected  with  municipal  elections. 
First,  an  annual  registration  of  persons  qualified  to  vote;  then  one-third  of  the 
town-council  would  annually  go  out  of  ollice,  and  others  must  be  elected  in  their 
])lace;  then  would  come  the  election  of  the  magistrates;  then  the  election  of  the 
town-clerk  and  otiier  officers;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  year  would  be  spent  in 
elections,  or  in  proceedings  prejiaratory  to  elections.  Did  they  mean  to  say,  that 
under  such  a  state  of  things  party  s[)irit  would  not  prevail?  Woidd  they  say,  that 
parlies  would  not  be  pitted  against  each  other — that  there  would  not  be  active  can- 
vassing— that  clubs  would  not  be  formed  to  include  in  the  corporations  one  set 
of  members  and  to  exclude  another — tliat  tlie  town-coimcils  Avoukl  not  be  elected 
with  reference  to  political  interests — that  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  town-councils  would  be  free  from  political  bias?  Could  they,  (hen,  infer 
that  the  administration  of  justice  would  be  more  satisfactory,  f(jr  the  single  reason, 
that  the  officers  mainly  instrumental  in  it  would  owe  their  appointment  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  i)arly,  and  the  acts  by  which  popular  elections  were  determined  ? 
While  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  marked  the  important 
admissions  v.'hich  escaped  from  him,  with  respect  to  tlie  administration  of  justice, 
and  he  would  ask  what  more  seciu'ity  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice  did  llils 
system  afford  than  they  had  in  the  system  for  which  it  was  a  substitute?  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  said,  tliat  his  charge  against  the  present  sheriffs  was  the  intimate 
connection  they  establish.ed  between  th.e  corporations  and  the  grand  juries.  What 
was  there  in  the  bill  before  the  House  to  jjrcvent  such  a  connection  from  continuing 
to  exist?  An  intimate  connection  between  the  corporahons  and  the  grand  jury! 
This  was  the  grievance.  But  where  was  the  remedy  that  this  bill  applied?  If 
the  present  sheriffs  marked  their  respect  for  the  present  corporations,  why  should 
t!ie  new  sheriffs  show  less  of  deference  to  the  popularity- elected  corporations,  from 
whom  they  were  to  receive  their  ap])ointment  ?  What  was  there  in  the  principle  of 
popular  control— admirable  as  it  might  be  as  a  check  on  abuses  of  a  certain  class — 
what  \\as  there  in  popular  control,  as  exercised  over  the  sheriff",  tending  to  diminish 
his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  election  ?  That  woidd  be 
the  party  which  wotild  exercise  the  supposed  control,  and  which  would  have  a  com- 
mon feeling  with  the  sherilf  in  favour  of  protruiting  their  common  interests.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  difference  of  o])inion  in  politics  ought  to  form  no 
ground  of  challenge  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  corporate  officers, 
or  corporate  jurors.  The  sheriff  might  be  a  political  partisan.  He  might  return 
men  with  political  opinions  corresponding  to  his  own  to  serve  on  the  grand  jur}', 
and  there  would  be  no  ground  of  disfjualification  or  challenge  on  this  account.  But 
wouM  there  not  be  the  very  same  ground  (or  complaint  that  there  now  is  against 
partial  officers  and  partial  juries?     The  right  hon.  gentleman  urged  us  a  conclusive 
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aro-ument  against  the  present  system — against  the  selection  of  the  grand  jury  by  a 
corporate  officer — the  abuse  which  had  occurred  in  some  proceedings  at  Limerick. 
He  brought  forward  the  case  of  some  fishermen  who  were  fired  at  by  the  watermen 
of  the  corporation ;  in  consequence  of  which  firing  death  ensued.  The  corporate 
sheriff  returned  the  jury,  and  the  corporate  jury,  acting  in  support  of  tlie  corporate 
riglits,  acquitted  the  watermen,  and  convicted  the  fishermen  of  homicide,  though 
they  were  the  party  sustaining  the  loss  of  life.  That  was  a  grievous  case,  no  doubt; 
but  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  what  provision  there  was  in  his  bill  which 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  grand  jury,  appointed  by  the  corporate  sheriff, 
instead  of  supporting  the  corporate  rights,  to  administer  justice  impartially  ? 
Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  in  Avhat  single  respect  popular  election,  and 
the  party  spirit  connected  with  it,  afford  a  security  that  justice  would  be  done  in  a 
case  which  involved  corporate  rights  or  party  interests  ?  So  much  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

He  would  now  state  to  the  House  the  outline  of  the  proposal  which  he  was 
inclined  to  make.  In  the  case  of  the  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns, 
he  would  at  once  place  the  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  those  counties  of  cities  and 
counties  of  towns  in  the  hands  in  which  the  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  counties  was 
placed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  interposed  his  clumsy  and  ineffectual  contrivance 
of  the  veto  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  on  the  nomination  of  the  town-council.  Such  a 
check  would  be  quite  ineffectual.  Why  establish  a  divided  responsibility  between 
the  parties?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  that  the  town-council  should 
name  the  sheriffs,  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  should  have  a  power  to  reject.  If  the 
sheriff  had  been  guiltj'^  of  any  gross  offence— if  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  any 
very  marked  or  violent  political  opinions,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
might  exercise  his  power  of  objecting  to  the  individual.  The  town  council,  irritated 
perhaps  by  the  rejection  of  their  first  nominee,  would  then  recommend  another, 
and  an  unseemly  conflict  might  arise  between  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the  local 
authorities.  What  possible  objection  could  there  be  to  conferring  the  appointment 
at  once  directly  on  the  Lord-lieutenant?  Observe  the  course  pursued  by  the 
government,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  county  sheriff's  by  the  judges. 
The  government  had  in  some  cases  refused  to  take  the  recommendation  of  the 
judges.  Let  them  apply  their  own  principles  to  the  present  case.  If  the  country 
was  so  divided  by  religious  opinion,  if  it  was  so  divided  by  party  feeling,  that  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  nomination  of  the  judges — 
what  security  could  they  have  that  a  town-council,  elected  possibly  after  a  turbu- 
lent and  severe  contest,  would  discharge  the  duties  of  recommendation  impartially? 
Why  should  they  have  more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  town-council  than 
they  had  in  that  of  the  judges  ?  Why  should  they  fetter  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  his 
discretion  ?  Why  not  leave  the  matter  to  his  decision,  which  must  be  looked  on  as 
more  impartial — be  his  political  opinions  what  they  might — than  the  judgment  of 
local  and  conflicting  parties  ?  Why  not  trust  him  with  the  same  power  in  respect 
of  sheriffs  in  corporate  towns,  as  he  had  always  exercised  with  regard  to  the  sheriffs 
of  counties? 

He  would  next  address  himself  to  the  administration  of  the  civil  power — to  the 
superintendence  of  the  police.  He  presumed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  prepared  to  repeat  his  challenge — and  would  again  demand,  whether  any  man 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the  same  prineijiles  with  respect  to 
police  were  not  to  be  applied  to  Ireland  that  bad  been  applied  to  England?  Wbat 
—  would  they  insult  tbe  people  of  Ireland  by  telling  them  that,  whereas  tbey 
intrusted  the  town-councils  of  England  with  the  nomination  of  constables  and 
superintendents  of  police,  they  would  not  deal  out  impartial  justice  to  Ireland,  and 
commit  the  police  in  tliat  country  to  the  same  hands?  Wovdd  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man repeat  tbat  challenge?  If  he  did,  here  was  his  ready  answer  to  him — it  was 
the  riglit  hon.  gentleman's  own  bill  brought  in  tliis  session,  wliich  provided  for  the 
consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  in  Ireland.  The  riglit  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  had  by  the 
introduction  of  that  bill,  acted  at  variance  with,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
own  principles.  Tiiey  showed  that  they  had  a  great  jealousy  of  the  local  authorities 
in  Ireland ;  tliey  showed,  that  they  would  not  trust  them  with  the  appointment  of 
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the  police  ;  tlie}'  brought  in  a  bill  to  take  those  ai)])ointments  from  them,  concur- 
rently with  this  bill  which,  on  tlie  face  of  it,  proposed  that  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions should  be  intrusted  with  the  appointment  of  the  local  police.  W'iiat  were  the 
arguments  they  used  with  respect  to  the  county  magistrates  of  Ireland  'i  Either 
that  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  appointment  of  police  constables  fn^m  tho 
inlluenee  of  party  feelings — or  that  such  ajyijointuients,  eujanating  from  ditt'erent 
authorities,  would  destroy  all  unity  in  the  police  .system,  therefore  they  could  not 
listen  to  the  recommendations  of  tlie  magistrates,  but  would  vest  the  absolute  power 
of  nomiuution  in  the  Lord-lieutenant.  The  bill  of  this  present  session  provided 
for  the  establishment  throughout  Ireland  of  a  constabulary  force.  It  recited,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend  tho  act  for  the  a]ipointment  of  certain 
constables  and  magistrates  in  certain  districts.  It  provided,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
n)ight  appoint,  in  every  county,  magistrates  and  county  inspectors,  who  were  to 
have  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  police  force  to  be  established  ;  it  took 
the  nomination  of  the  police  from  the  magistrates,  and  gave  it  to  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
tiie  avowed  object  being  to  carry  into  elfect  one  system  throughout  the  whole  estab- 
lishment of  police.  It  appointed  sub-inspectors,  paymasters,  storekeepers,  and  clerks. 
It  recited  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  such  numbers  of  chief  and  other  constables  as  should 
bo  deemed  by  him  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  It  expressly  enabled 
him  to  aj)i)oint  in  the  several  towns  of  Ireland  constables,  sub-inspectors,  &c.,  and 
it  did  this  for  the  j)urpose  of  excluding  local  recommendations,  and  insuring  a  unity 
of  system.  Vv'hat  became  of  liiis  expected  unity  if,  in  the  difl'ercnt  towns,  the  cor- 
porations acting  under  this  bill,  appointed  severally  a  local  police.  He  had  alluded 
to  the  constabulary  force  bill  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  so  far  as  regarded  tho 
civil  power,  the  acts  of  the  present  goverinncnt  demonstrated  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider popular  control  necessary,  and  that  in  the  constabulary  bill  they  followed  a 
plan  at  utter  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  present  bill — not  only  at  variance, 
but  incompatible  with,  and  contradictory  to,  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  He  excluded, 
therefore,  on  their  ov/n  showing,  and  on  the  authority  of  their  own  Report,  from 
the  objects  of  municipal  government,  the  administration  of  the  civil  power,  and  the 
charge  of  the  police. 

lie  came  next  to  the  possession  and  control  of  corporate  property.  Now  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  tiie  course  of  his  speech,  did  not  state  any  very  conclusive  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  power  of  presentment  exercised  by  such  grand  juries  as  were 
appointed  by  corporate  sheriffs;  for  he  said  that  in  the  county  of  Cork  the  cess  was 
only  tcnpence  per  acre,  whereas  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork  the  amount  levied 
by  the  grand  jury  was  five  or  six  shillings  per  acre.  But  let  them  examine  the  bill, 
with  reference  to  its  bearing  in  point  of  economy  ?  It  required  that  a  mayor  should 
be  apjiointed,  a  town-clerk  and  a  treasurer;  and  it  authorized  the  town-council,  out 
of  the  borough  funds,  tu  apportion  salaries  to  the  mayor,  town- clerk,  and  such  other 
otiicers,  without  stint  or  limitation,  as  the  council  thought  necessary.  Here  then 
Avas  a  source  of  copious  patronage  provided.  The  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  inquired 
what  would  they  do  with  the  property  of  the  present  corporations?  Now  the  pro- 
perty was  not  very  extensive,  'i'lie  total  amount  of  the  corporation  ]>roperty  in  Ire- 
land was  about  £61,397  a-year;  the  cxiienditure  was  £57,279;  the  amount  of  debt 
was  about  £133,000.  If  they  excluded  the  city  of  Dublin  from  the  calculation, 
they  would  find  that  the  total  amount  of  income  was  £33,000  per  annum,  the  an- 
nual expenditure  £27,000,  and  the  debt  about  £100,000.  The  jtroperty  of  corpor- 
ations in  Ireland  was  derived  from  two  sources — from  estates  in  land  and  from  tolls. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  relation  to  corporate  funds,  was  exceedingly 
objectionable.  It  vested  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  tolls  in  the  new  corporate 
bodies,  and  deprived  thom  of  the  power  of  reducing  them  in  certain  cases.  Now 
it  api^eared  to  him  that  if  there  was  any  one  matter  in  Ireland,  with  respect  to  which 
a  new  arrangement  should  be  made,  it  was  the  system  of  corporate  tolls.  They  stood 
on  a  dilferent  footing  from  the  tolls  ])o.<sessed  by  the  cor])orations  in  England.  On 
the  principle  on  which  they  clai:ued  the  right  to  deal  with  corporate  property,  there 
could  be  no  (]uestion,  if  the  cor))orations  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  tolls,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  impediment  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  surrender.     The  right  to  tolls  of  individuals  was  encumbered  with  the 
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claim  for  compensation;  this  made  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  respect  to  their 
rights,  a  difficult  one;  but  the  corporations  stood  on  distinct  ground,  and,  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  industry,  and  to  liberate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  these  tolls  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  extinguished.  To  extinguish  the  right  of  the  corporations  to  levy 
tolls,  would  not  only  confer  a  direct  benefit  on  the  people,  but  materially  promote 
tranquillity,  and  subordination  to  the  laws.  He  might  refer  to  the  commissioners' 
report  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tolls  were  levied  in  Ireland,  and  the 
violence  which  accompanied  it.  In  Drogheda  they  were  collected  in  the  following 
manner,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners : — "  Until  a  recent  period,  the 
tolls  of  the  corporation  of  Droglieda  were  exacted  at  the  gates,  without  any  regard 
to  the  restrictions  by  4  Anne,  c.  8.  Charges  were  made  upon  all  cattle  and  goods 
either  entering  the  town  or  leaving  it,  and  if  passing  through,  both  on  the  entry  and 
exit ;  and  although  they  were  not  driven  or  carried  over  the  bridge,  and  although 
they  were  not  brought  to  be  sold,  consumed,  or  slaughtered  in  the  town.  These 
illegal  practices  led  to  a  general  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  tolls  claimed  by 
the  corporation,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  collection,  no  one 
could  be  found  to  bid  for  them  when  set  up  to  auction  in  the  usual  way.  From 
October  1827  to  October  1829,  the  collection  was  attended  with  frequent  riots. 
The  collector  stopped  the  goods  on  coming  to  the  gate,  or  entrance  into  the  town, 
and  demanded  the  toll.  On  refusal,  the  cars  were  stojjped  until  the  owner  paid  or 
turned  back.  The  riots  were  commenced  by  the  farmers  waiting  until  a  great  num- 
ber of  cars  were  collected  together,  when  they  whipped  the  horses  and  galloped 
through  the  toll-gate."  This  was  the  system  continued  by  the  present  bill.  The 
resistance  to  tolls  generally  had  increased  of  late  years,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  one-half  of  the  corporations  the  attempt  to  levy  tolls  had  been  abandoned.  Was 
it,  then,  not  desirable  to  place  these  tolls  on  a  new  footing,  and,  if  not  wholly  abol- 
ished, to  provide  for  their  collection  in  a  different  manner.  Suppose  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  corporate  tolls  were  made,  in  that  case  they  would  have  to  deduct  a  cor- 
responding amount  from  the  £33,000  per  annum  possessed  by  the  corporations.  To 
what  an  extent  that  reduction  would  affect  the  income  of  the  corporations  he  could 
not  at  present  say,  but  he  apprehended  that  the  whole  sum  left  would  be  exceedingly 
small.  In  some  towns  the  tolls  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  enactmant  which  would  give  more  universal  satisfaction 
in  Ireland,  than  one  that  should  provide,  that  instead  of  levying  the  toll  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  town,  commerce  and  industry'  should  be  freed  altogether  from  the 
restraint  of  corporate  toll,  in  every  case,  at  least,  in  which  such  toll  was  not  a  security 
for  debts  incurred.  He  would  say  further,  with  reference  to  individual  right  to  toll, 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  application  of  corporation  property,  in  cases  where 
there  was  a  surplus,  to  purchase  with  that  surplus  the  individual  right,  and  remit 
the  future  enforcement  of  it.  He  admitted  that  those  to  whom  the  distribution  of 
corporate  property  was  intrusted,  ought  to  be  liable  to  render  a  strict  account;  and 
if  any  improper  application  of  the  property  was  discovered,  immediate  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  recover  it.  If  there  was  a  surplus  of  corporate  property,  no  doubt 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  some  municipal  purpose  connected  with  the  im.provement 
of  the  town.  His  proposal  was,  to  vest  the  charge  of  corporate  property  ad  interim 
in  a  commission.  He  would  give  to  that  commission  an  instruction  to  take  an  ex- 
tended view  of  all  the  important  questions  connected  with  the  application  of  this  pro- 
perty. He  would  specially  direct  them  to  inquire  into,  and  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  toll.  He  would  expedite  the  process  of  law  for  the  recovery  of  corporate 
jiroperty ;  and  he  much  doubted  whether  a  commission,  taking  an  extended  view  of 
the  subject,  would  not  recover  more  property  under  the  existing  law,  than  by  any 
other  means. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  charge  of  the  police,  and  to 
the  administration  of  corjiorate  property,  he  had  intimated  the  course  he  was  inclined 
to  pursue.  He  would  not  consent  to  tlie  re-establishment  of  corporate  bodies.  He 
did  not  believe  it  could  bo  shown,  that  officers  appointed  by  po})ular  election  would 
give  more  satisfaction  in  the  administration  of  justice,  than  officers  selected  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  He  professed  a  willingness  to  remedy  every  abuse  they  could  point 
out.  He  agreed,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  effectual  supervision  of  the  police;  he 
agreed  that  corporate  property  ought  to  be  applied  to  municipal  purposes.     He  ad- 
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tiiittcd,  also,  that  there  were  ohjocts  of  local  administration,  which  required  the 
control  of  a  local  autliority,  and  of  a  local  authority  suhjcct  to  pojiular  control.  15ut 
the  existing  law  ])rovi(lcd  for  tliis.  An  Act  was  now  in  force  in  Ireland,  general  in 
its  operation,  which  provided  amply  for  the  lij^hting,  the  watching,  and  the  cleansing 
of  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  !)tli  George  IV.  cap.  H.  'I'he  hon  gcntlenian  dwelt 
Avith  great  satisfaction  on  the  practical  operation  of  this  bill.  He  said  it  engendered 
no  l)arty  spirit — tiiat  the  elections  under  it  were  conducted  with  harmony  and  im- 
partiality. ^^'hy  incur  the  risk  of  disturbing  that  harmony':'  Why  make  the 
authorities  that  are  to  preside  over  their  local  government,  jjolitical  and  i)arty 
functionaries":'  'Jhe  Act  of  the  5)th  Geo.  IV.  was  very  popular  in  its  construction — 
twenty  householders  inhabiting  houses  of  £20  a  year  annual  value  shall  agree  to 
apply  for  the  extension  of  the  act  to  the  town  where  they  reside,  directions  shall  be 
issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant  for  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  decide  upon  the 
l)ro])riety  of  ado])ting  the  act.  At  this  meeting  all  inhabitant  householders  of  £5 
and  u])wards  shall  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  result  to  be  decided  by  the  majority. 
In  case  the  act  be  adojjtcd,  commissioners  to  carry  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  into  opera- 
tion are  to  be  appointed  by  the  election  of  the  majority  of  those  (pialitied  to  vote. 
These  commissioners  not  to  be  less  in  number  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty-two, 
and  to  continue  in  of-lice  for  three  years.  These  commissioners  have  the  j)ower  of 
appointing  a  treasurer,  clerks,  and  other  officers,  but  the  act  gives  them  no  judicial 
powers  wluitever.  Any  penalties  may  be  recovered  before  a  magistrate  of  the  town 
or  county;  but  the  commissioners  have  no  connexion  in  any  shape  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  act  gives  to  them  simply  the  power  of  providing  for  the 
Avatching  and  cleansing  of  the  town.  The  Police  bill  of  the  government  virtually 
superseded  the  act  of  9th  Geo.  IV.,  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  local  watch. 
It  rendered  such  an  establishment  unnecessary,  by  providing  an  ample  civil  force, 
acting  on  uniform  principles,  and  subordinate  to  one  single  authority.  But  this 
corporation  bill  re-established  the  local  watch  and  local  police,  and  destroyed  the 
uniformity  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  police  bill.  Why  is  this?  Why  not  do  as 
you  have  done  here?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the  police 
f(u"ce  ajipointed  to  preserve  the  peace  by  day  was  not  sufficient  to  perform  the  duties 
of  watching  by  night?  But  this  had  been  done  in  London  and  Westminster.  AVe 
made  the  same  force  answer  both  objects,  and  we  found  the  experiment  to  be  attended 
with  tiie  most  eminent  success.  A  bill  of  a  similar  description  had  been  proposed 
for  Dublin,  it  assimilated  the  police  force  there  to  the  police  force  here,  and  made 
the  same  force  sub.-ervient  to  the  purposes  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  day  and  a 
night  police.  In  this  way  you  give  the  force  consistency,  and  increase  its  utility  and 
efficiency.  Now,  if  this  s^'stem  were  found  beneficial  in  its  operation  for  London 
and  Dublin,  why  should  it  not  be  at  least  etpially  so  for  Belturbet  and  Middleton? 
If  it  were  not  necessary  to  separate  the  appointment  of  the  watch  in  London  and 
Dublin  from  that  of  the  police — if  they  were  wise,  and  he  thought  they  were,  in 
making  no  distinction  betv\cen  the  police  by  day  or  by  niuht,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  confusion  or  clashing  in  the  ]ierformance  of  duties,  which  only  differed 
in  respect  to  the  li'.-ur  of  the  day  at  wliich  they  were  to  be  discharged — if  that  system 
was  found  to  work  well  in  Westminster  and  in  London — if  they  admitted  that  that 
system  should  be  adopted  in  Dubl.n,  and  that  the  constable  by  day  should  act  as  the 
watchman  by  night,  N\hy  should  they  not  extend  the  principle  to  smaller  towns,  and 
make  it  the  general  system  for  Ireland? 

The  plan  which  he  would  propose  lie  would  shorth'  recapitulate,  although  he  had 
already  indicated  its  jjrinciplos.  He  did  not  propose  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
corporate  bodies;  but  he  wtadil  not  consent  to  the  substitution  of  other  corporate 
bodies,  open  to.  at  least,  equal  objections,  in  their  place.  In  the  j)resent  state  of 
Irtland  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  their  existence;  he  thought  their  interference 
with  the  administration  of  justice  wouhl  lessen  the  chances  of  its  impartiality  and  its 
purity,  while  their  interference  with  the  police  was  calculated  to  abate  the  efficiency 
of  that  body.  Ho  thought  that  corporate  property  should  be  applied  to  local 
])urposes;  but  he  was  not  prenarod  to  intrust  its  management  to  a  town-council, 
absorbing  the  whole  of  it,  probably,  in  the  ]iaynu'nt  of  corporate  officers.  With 
respect  to  municipal  purposes  not  connected  witii  the  police,  not  connected  with  the 
iulministration  of  justice,  and  not  connected  with  the  raanagcmeut  of  corporate 
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property,  he  would  leave  the  act,  the  9th  George  IV.  in  operation,  wliicli  perniittcd 
commissioners  to  be  appointed,  subject  to  popular  control,  and  owing  their  election 
to  popular  nomination.  Instead  of  having  the  Sheriff  in  counties  of  cities  and 
towns  appointed  by  the  council,  he  would  enable  tlie  Crown  to  appoint  that 
magistrate.  He  would  abolish  all  the  inferior  tribunals  of  seneschal  and  baronial 
courts.  He  would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  barristers.  He  believed 
that  that  jurisdiction  gave  entire  satisfaction;  at  least  there  was  a  bill  before  the 
House  calculated  to  extend  it,  on  the  express  assumption  that  it  was  entirely 
satisfactory  in  its  operation.  Why  not,  therefore,  introduce  the  assistant  barristers' 
courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  more  extended,  if  it  should  be  required,  into  counties 
or  towns,  or  if  separate  functionaries  were  requisite,  let  recorders  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  in  large  cities  and  towns,  who  should  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction  to 
that  of  the  assistant  barristers  in  the  counties  ?  In  the  cases  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
other  towns,  he  believed  the  weight  of  criminal  business  would  be  too  heavy  to  be 
discharged  by  the  assistant  barristers  of  the  county.  He  could  also  su])pose  that 
there  might  be  local  tribunals  required,  suV)ordinate  to  that  of  the  assistant  barristers, 
or  recorders,  for  the  trial  of  small  debt  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  county  courts  of 
this  country,  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  their  jurisdiction;  and  why  not  act 
on  the  same  principle  for  Ireland,  and  constitute,  where  they  were  necessary,  sub- 
ordinate courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  on  some  uniform  |)rinciple.  He  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  opposed,  hut  on  the  contrary  favourable,  to  the  removal 
of  all  petty  courts,  whose  functions  could  be  better  discharged  by  superior  tribunals. 
But  if  they  could  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  an  easy  and  expeditious 
process  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  reform  which 
would  give  great  and  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  asked,  what  would  be  done  with  the  property  and  political  rights  of  freemen, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  old  cor[)orations?  Why,  the  property  and  political 
rights  of  freemen  would  stand  very  much  on  the  same  footing  under  his  phin,  on 
which  the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  place  them.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  propose  that  the  old  freemen  should  be  part  of  the  constituent 
body  of  the  new  corporations.  They  were  exonerated  in  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
from  the  performance  of  municipal  duties,  and  deprived  of  municipal  rights; 
whatever  were  the  rights  or  property  of  the  freemen,  they  were  respected,  under 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plan,  as  rights  standing  on  special  grounds,  and  not 
because  the  holders  of  them  were  to  continue  members  of  the  new  corporations. 
He  saw,  therefore,  no  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  political  and  proprietory 
rights  of  the  freeinen  under  his  plan  than  under  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

He  was  quite  aware,  that  there  were  various  minute  points  of  detail,  on  which  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  at  present  to  touch — that  many  members  of  corporate 
bodies,  for  instance,  were  trustees  of  harbours,  and  had  some  control  over  markets. 
He  believed  the  House  would  feel  he  was  justified  in  considering  them  as  matters 
of  detail,  and  that  it  would  now  be  beside  the  question  to  enter  into  them.  He 
did  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  providing  for  these 
cases,  and  he  was  sure  the  House  would  not  require  from  iiim,  in  a  discussion  on  the 
second  reading,  to  enter  so  much  into  matters  of  detail.  But  there  were  some  im- 
portant powers  given  to  the  town-councils  under  this  bill,  which  were ditferent  from  those 
assigned  to  them  in  England,  and  would,  he  was  sure,  prove  to  be  matters  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration.  The  bill  appointed  tlie  town-councils  visitors  of  all 
local  and  municipal  boards  or  commissions  connected  with  ports  or  harbours,  with 
full  power  to  inspect  all  accounts,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  such  ports  or 
harbours.  All  accounts,  books,  and  papers  of  the  trustees  or  other  officers  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  town  but  with  the  harbour,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town-coimcil,  who  were  to  have  summary  power  over  them. 
He  saw  it  was  assumed  in  the  report,  that  to  the  corporate  body  belonged  the 
general  care  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  town  in  which  they  acted,  of  all  such 
interests  as  were  in  many  cities  and  towns  under  the  direction  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  other  vcdiuitary  associations.  Was  it  meant  that  the  duties  now  ])erformed 
by  chambers  of  commerce  and  voluntary  associations  should  of  right  belong  to  the 
newly-constituted  corporation  ?  Were  all  the  duties  now  belonging  to  harbour 
conunissioners,  chosen  by  persons  with  totally  ditferent  qualifications  and  interests 
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bj'  persons  deeply  cn;^agod  in  the  oormierce  ami  interested  in  the  shipping  of  the 
town — were  all  these  to  be  suhjeet  to  the  control  of  the  nuuiicipul  council?  And 
could  it  he  believed  that  the  business  connected  with  couiuiercial  property,  now 
superintended  by  a  voluntary  association  called  a  chamber  of  coinuierce,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  inanai,'-enient  of  a  lown-couneil,  elected  by  a  constituency  of  £5 
houseliolders':'  This  was  the  i)riiu-iple  assumed  in  the  commissioners'  report,  lie 
would  take  the  case  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce  of  Manchester,  or  any  of  those 
wliich  had  been  instituted  in  our  large  towns.  Could  it  be  contended  that  the 
functions  of  a  biuly  of  that  nature  must  necessarily  be  devolved  on  town-councils, 
however  elected?  Could  it  be  maintained  that  that  council  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  compel  the  production  of  the  papers  of  any  local  board  of  trustees,  or  commis- 
sion connected  with  a  harbour?  These  powers  were  nnich  more  extensive  than  any 
given  to  town-councils  in  iMigland  ;  and  it  was  the  more  extraordinary  to  see  these 
deviations  from  the  English  l>ill,  when  the  single  argument  in  favour  of  the  present 
measure  was  the  necessity  for  assimilation  and  uniformity. 

"  I  admit,"  said  the  riglit  lion,  baronet,  "that  the  strict  princijde  of  governing 
Ireland  with  perfect  civil  eipiality,  among  the  professors  of  all  forms  of  faith,  is  the 
only  (uie  which  can  be  adopted.  In  no  single  respect  does  the  plan  which  I  suggest 
trench  upon  that  principle.  Before  the  law  all  parties  will  stand  equal  in  respect 
to  priiilege,  and  tlie  administration  of  justice  will  not  be  tainted  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  party  interests,  and  the  heated  passions  of  party  conflicts.  If  I  had  recom- 
mended that  there  ought  to  be  any  civil  distinction — if  I  were  contending  that  there 
ought  to  be  jnivileges  conferred  on  one  cla>s  which  were  withheld  from  another, 
I  admit  there  would  be  a  radical  vice,  a  fundamental  error,  in  the  proposition. 
The  chief  object  of  our  consideration  ought  nut  to  be  to  assimilate  precisely  the 
system  in  Ireland  to  that  which  we  have  ad(jpted  in  England,  but  to  ascertain  by 
what  system  equal  privileges  and  equal  justice  may  be  best  secured  to  all.  Whatever 
be  your  system  nominally  and  in  theory,  if  the  practice  is  repugnant,  from  it,  the 
evil  of  that  practice  is  not  mitigated  by  the  speculative  perfection  of  the  theory. 
If  by  self- election  you  contrive  to  exclude,  practically,  one  class  from  civil  or  cor- 
poration privileges,  that  system  is  defective  and  unjust;  but  I  equally  contend,  that 
if  by  adopting  the  principle  of  popular  election  you  give  predominance  to  another 
class,  to  one  political  ])arty  over  another,  and  leave  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  hands  of  the  dominant  party,  then,  I  care  not  what  your  theory  may  be,  or  the 
verbal  enactments  of  your  law,  the  injustice  is  efFectually  done  by  its  ])ractical  opera- 
tion, and  [jopular  election  works  the  same  evil  in  the  one  case  which  self-election  did 
in  the  other.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  commissioners?  Do 
you  believe  that  it  will  cause  the  cessation  of  religious  animosity  in  Ireland,  and  the 
administration  of  equal  law — to  introduce  the  system  of  annual  election  in  TJO  Irish 
towns,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  donnnant  party  in  every  large  town  those 
officers  by  whom  grand  juries  are  to  be  chosen?  I  care  not  by  whom  undue 
influence  is  exerted  :  it  is  a  matter  of  inditl'erence  whether  by  landlord  or  priest. 
We  j)rotest  against  the  injustice  that  will  flow  from  the  selection  of  political  and 
j)arty  men  as  the  instruments  by  which  justice  is  to  be  administered.  Will  any 
man  rise  in  the  House  and  say,  expecting  to  be  credited,  that  in  determining  muni- 
cipal  elections  in  Ireland,  politics  will  not  interfere?  Is  there  a  man  who  doubts 
that  these  elections  will  be  infl  lenced  by  jjolitical  feeling?  and  that  the  future  cor- 
))orate  bodies  will  be  assemblies  much  more  occupied  in  political  agitation,  than 
in  the  superintendence  of  mere  local  concerns?  Is  this  a  groundless  impression  of 
mine?  No.  I  have  for  it  the  great  authority  on  such  a  subject  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  who  said,  on  the  flrst  day  of  this  session,  when  speaking 
of  the  municipal  councils  of  England:  '  The  sword  is  fastened  in  your  vitals,  and 
you  feel  it  festering  there.  You  regret  the  triumph  the  relbrmers  have  gained  in 
the  municipal  councils.  You  know  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  councils  that  will 
not  be  converted  into  a  Normal  school  for  teacliing  the  science  of  political  agitation.' 
These  were  the  expressions  of  the  hon.  aiul  learned  gentleman,  with  respect  to  the 
town-councils.  He  jirophesied  of  them,  that  they  would  be  'the  normal  schools  for 
teaching  the  science  of  agitation.'"  [.Mr.  O'Connell:  I  said  political  agitation.]  I 
was  quoting  from  memory,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  ground  for  cavil,  I 
Avill  repeat  the  exact  words  of  the  learned  gentleman,  as  he  was  reported  to  have 
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delivered  tlie^Ti.  "England  (said  the  hon.  and  learned  member)  had  received  an 
instalment  of  what  was  due  to  her,  and  right  well  has  siie  used  it.  Yon  liave  rea.son 
to  regret  it — you  feel  the  sore  festering  within  y.ju — the  triumph  of  the  reformers  in 
the  great  towns.  Every  one  of  them  will  be  a  normal  school  for  the  science  of 
agitation."  If  that  be  true  with  respect  to  England,  it  is  false  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land? If  it  be  true  also  with  respect  to  Ireland,  have  we  not  ample  ground  to  pro- 
test against  the  administration  of  justice  being  reposed  in  such  hands  ?  Sir,  I  make 
this  appeal,  with  great  confidence  in  its  justice — I  make  this  appeal  to  you,  and, 
through  you,  to  public  opinion — to  that  public  opinion  which,  ultimately,  will  be  the 
arbiter  between  our  party  disputes.  It  will  not  sanction  with  its  approbation  the 
institution  of  these  schools  for  the  science  of  agitation.  It  will  not  affirm  them  to 
be  compatible  with  the  pure  administration  of  justice.  We  concede  to  you  tlie  full 
justice  of  your  demand  for  equal  law  and  equal  rights.  We  admit  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  invidious  distinctions— we  are  willing  to  relinquish  any  advantage  which 
the  possession  of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopoly  of  corporate  power  may  have 
conferred.  When  you  proposed  to  transfer  from  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  the  right 
of  nominating  the  police  force,  I  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  that  proposition,  be- 
lieving, upon  the  whole,  that,  amid  the  heated  passions  of  conflicting  parties  in  Ire- 
land, the  chief  governor  of  that  country  will  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impartial 
and  an  efficient  selection  of  the  force  by  which  peace  is  to  be  preserved  and  tlie  law 
executed,  than  any  local  authorities.  In  deference  to  your  wishes— in  anticijjation 
of  the  royal  command — those  who  have  been  connected  with  associations  endeared 
to  them  by  many  recollections,  have,  at  the  hazard  of  great  personal  sacrifices, 
declared  their  willingness,  not  only  the.nselves  to  withdraw  from  societies  of  an  ex- 
clusive character,  but  to  use  their  influence  in  discouraging  and  suppressing  them. 
We  are  thus  fortified  in  our  claim,  that  the  power  relinquished  by  one  party  without 
grudging  or  complaint,  shall  not  be  transferred  to  another;  that  there  shall  not  be 
established,  under  the  pretence  of  popular  election,  or  any  other  pretence,  a  ])ractical 
domination  of  one  party  over  another,  infinitely  more  galling  and  oppressive  than 
that  which  is  the  object  of  complaint. 

We  ask  of  you  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  Ireland— its  present  state  of 
society — to  recollect  your  own  principles  in  respect  to  many  subjects  of  legislation 
in  which  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  in  Ireland  a  rule  diflerent  from  that 
adopted  in  this  country.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
party  feelings,  annual  elections  in  every  town  are  likely  to  engender  bad  passions — 
if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  town-councils  so  elected,  will  be  converted 
into  |)olitical  clubs — we  call  on  you,  as  you  value  religious  peace — we  call  on  you, 
as  you  value  equal  laws — as  you  prize  the  security  ami  the  integrity  of  tliis  great 
empire,  not  to  lend  the  sanction  of  your  authority,  of  your  moral  and  legislative 
authority,  to  the  institution  in  Ireland  of  normal  schools  for  teaching  the  science 
of  agitation.  But,  above  all,  we  demand  of  you,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  you 
will  not  make  the  graduates  in  those  sehools.and  the  professors  of  that  science,  the 
chosen  instruments  to  wield  the  civil   force,  and  to  dispense  public  justice. 

Later  in  the  evening,  and  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  will  state  at  once,  that  I  am  desirous  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  between  the  two  plans  submitted  to  it;  and  with  that  view, 
I  shall  simjdy  move  an  instruction  to  the  committee.  If  the  House  should  negative 
that,  I  shall  not  give  the  noble  lord  much  trouble  with  respect  to  the  details.  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  though  I  assent  to  one  of  its  ])rinci- 
ydes — that  on  which  the  extinction  of  existing  abuses  is  promiseti,  because  I  totally 
dissent  from  the  other  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course 
to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  House  a.s  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  measures 
in  this  respect,  is  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  committee  on  Monday  for  the 
substitution  of  my  proposition,  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite. 

The  bill  was  rea<l  a  second  time. 
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iMahcu  8,  183G. 

The  Order  of  tlic  Day  was  read,  and  the  debate  resumed  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  as  an  instruction  to  tlie  committee. 

8ni  RojiKKT  Peet,  spoke  as  follows:  IJefore  I  address  myself  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  has  just  sat  down,  1  beg  to  hn  permitted  to 
ofier  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  who  left  tiie  House  ou  the  conclusion  of  liis  speech,  and  has  just 
now  returned.  And  I  would  beg  leave  to  assure  the  House  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
provoke  a  contest  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the  course  1  shall  pursue. 
I  can  promise  the  House  that  I  shall  not  be  lem])ted  to  indulge  in  any  of  that  offen- 
sive vituperation  which  in  his  attacks  u])f)n  me  (even  while  absent)  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  so  liberally  meted  out.  I  never  felt  annoyed  at  these  dis})lays,  and,  therefore, 
have  really  no'suflicient  provocation  to  retaliate.  lie  has  said  to-night  that  I 
misrepresented  a  speech  of  his  (on  the  last  night  I  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  House  on  this  sulyect)  in  my  quotation  of  a  jiarticular  passage  which  I  then 
read;  and  which  he  said  I  had  copied  from  a  newspaper  unfriendly  to  him.  I 
explained  that  1  had  taken  it  from  the  Min-or  of  Parliament.  Tiie  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  denied  it,  and  insisted  that  it  was  taken  from  a  hostile  newspaper.  In 
that  respect,  however,  he  was  wrong,  and  I  shall  prove  it  by  reading  to  the  House 
the  exact  wonis  (the  yj-iissimu  verba)  from  the  copy  of  the  Mirror  now  before  me. 
1  had  misluid  the  extract  I  had  made  at  the  time,  and,  having  found  it,  will  now 
trouble  the  House  to  permit  mo  to  read  it  again.  The  right  hon.  baronet  read  as 
follows  from  the  Mirror:  — "  England  has  received  an  instalment  of  corporate 
reform,  and  well  has  she  availed  iierself  of  it  already.  The  sword  is  fastened  in 
your  vitals,  and  you  feel  it  festering  there.  You  regret  the  triumi)lis  the  reformers 
have  gained  in  the  numicipal  councils.  ,  You  know  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
councils  that  will  not  be  converted  into  a  normal  school  for  teaching  the  science  of 
political  agitation."  The  hon.  gentleman  has  charged  me  [the  right  hon.  baronet 
continued]  and  others,  including  my  right  hon.  colleague,  the  late  secretary  for 
Ireland,  with  having  been  guilty  of  the  commission  of  a  deliberate  insult  to  Ire- 
land. I,  Sir,  feel  tiiis  taunt  the  less,  and  have  this  for  my  consolation,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  man  of  any  party  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland  since 
the  period  when  the  hon.  gentleman  first  took  an  active  part  in  the  jiolitics  of  that 
country,  who  has  not  earned  for  himself  similar  vituperation,  and  been  called  the 
enemy  of  Ireland.  We  have  one  and  all  been  called  the  enemies  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  has  charged  me,  in  common  with  every  other  individual 
who  has  ever  tilled  the  otiice  of  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  having  oifercd 
an  intentional  insult  to  his  country.  Against  such  a  charge  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  one  word,  as  the  same  accusation,  from  the  same  quarter,  has 
been  levelled  at  every  man  who  lias  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  political 
views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  new;  but  I 
must  observe  tliat  it  was  somewhat  new  to  me  to  hear  such  a  charge  absolutely 
cheered  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  And  you,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown — 
who  echoed  the  chorus  of  applause  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
accusation  was  received  by  his  friends — how  long  have  you  escaped  from  a  similar 
charge  preferred  against  you  and  your  connections?  Why,  Sir,  what — when 
speaking  of  Earl  (Jrey's  government,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  noble  lord's 
accession  to  power  to  his  ultimate  retirement  from  it — speaking  of  that  government 
and  of  its  disposition  towards  Ireland — what  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
say?  He  said — "I  now  come  to  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  po])ular  party 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  complain.  Why?  Because  of  the  misconduct  of  the  reform- 
ing administration,  called,  for  shortness,  '  Whigs,'  towards  their  country.  They 
allege — and  they  allege  truly — that  since  Lord  Grey  came  into  office,  to  the  present 
moment" — which,  the  House  will  observe,  was  after  Lord  Grey's  retirement  from 
office;  so  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  observations  embraced  the  whole 
period  of  his  government — "nothing  lias  been  done  for  Ireland — no  one  advantage 
has  been  gained  by  the  InAi  jjcople.  Their  enemies  have  been  promoted  and 
rewarded — their  friends  calumniated  and  persecuted.  Never  was  there  known  a 
more  uncongenial  or  more  hostile  administration  in   Ireland,  than  that  which  has 
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subsisted  since  Lord  Grey  came  into  office,  and  -till  subiists.    All  the  power — all  the 
authority — all  the  influence  of  state  has  been  placed  in  Orange  hands;  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  popular  parly  has  been  nearly  as  complete,  and  much  more  insult- 
ing than  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  Goulburn  and  Peel.     Their  enemies  and  yours 
have  been  the  exclusive  subjects  selected  for  every  thing  valuable  in  the  country; 
and  we  are  more  insulted  by  the  Orange  instruments  of  power,  than  ever  we  were 
in  the  times  of  the  most  rank  and  dogged  Tories."     I  hope,  therefore,  after  reading 
these  passages  to  the  House,  that  the  hou.  and  learned   gentleman's  charge  against 
me,  of  a  desire  to  insult  Ireland,  will  not   be  taken  for  granted,  unless  it  be  sup- 
ported by  more  substantial  facts  than  any  he  has  yet  brought  forward.     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  says,  "  Ireland  ought  to   be  contented   with   nothing  but 
equal  laws."     Sir,   we  admit  that  proposition;  we  say  that  Ireland  ought  to  have 
justice  done   to  her;  we   say,  that  without  equal  laws  she  never  can,  and  never 
ought  to  be  content.     Yes,  Ireland  ought  to  have  equal  laws,  which  should  practi- 
cally secure  every  British  subject  from  oi)pression;  which  should  entitle  every  man, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  same  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the 
same  freedom  of  action.     But  at  the  same  time  we  say,  that  if,  under  the  pretence 
of  establishing  a  perfect  analogy  and  identity  of  law  between  the  two  countries 
(between  the  circumstances  and  the  state  of  society  respectively  existing,  and  in 
■which  there  is  no  identity  or  analogy;)  if  the  government  introduce  measures  which 
cannot  practically  contribute  to  the  administration  of  equal  justice  and  the  security 
of  equal  privileges,  then  we  say  you  will  fall  into  the  very  error  against  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  protested:  and  whatever  may  be  your  theories  of  equal  govern- 
ment,  and  your  siieculative  enactments,  you  will  only  produce,  practically,  those 
unjust  and  unequal  laws  against  which  the  noble  lord  has  protested.     Let  us  have, 
then,  some  definition  of  what  it  is  in  which  that  justice  consists.     The  rig'ht  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  the  Attorney-general  fur  Ireland,  has  said,  thatidentity  of  cor- 
porate institutions  constitutes  justice  to  Ireland.     But  has  not  he  expressly  avowed 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  future  claims,  equally  founded,  as  he  insists,  upon  the 
plea  of  justice — and  the  grant  of  which,  having  gained  this  step,  he  will  hereafter 
seek  to  obtain — using  the  present  concession  as  a  means  for  extorting  what  remains  ? 
I  admit  that  the  fear  of  ultimate  consequences — the  fear  of  having  other   things 
extorted  upon  the  strength  of  it — furnishes  no  conclusive  reason  against  granting  this 
specific  concession,  if  it  be  founded  in  justice.     If  this  be  a  just  demand — if  the 
refusal  of  it  would  bestow  vuiequal  privileges,  or  work  out  an  unequal  distribution  of 
justice —then,  I  say,  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  any  ultim.ate  consequences 
than,  by  a  refusal,  to  give  ground  to  a  well-founded  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.     I 
avow  that  I  believe  the  principle  of  our  rule  in  Ireland  must  be  the  equality  of  civil 
privileges,  and  a  perfect  aiul  impartial  administration  of  justice;  I  say  that  there  is 
a  prima  fdcie  case  for  establishing  an  identity  of  institutions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    We  must  wish  that  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries  should  be  assimilated  ; 
but  this  wish  sliould  be  subordinate  to  the  consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posed measure,  which  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — the  end  contemplated  being  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  would  attain  the  end?     Let  us,  then,  throw  away 
abstract  matter  of  discussion  and  argument ;   and  if,  upon  cool  deliberation   and 
inquiry,  we  find  that  this  concession  would  be  productive  of  consequences  incom- 
patible with  the  atlministration  of  justice  and  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  empire  at  large,  let  us  pause  before  we  agree  to  it,  when  the  grant 
might  be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  extort  other  desired  measures 
by  force — measures  as  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  legislature  as  the  threatened 
repeal  of  the  Union.      Uilferent  opinions  seem  to  prevail  as  to  what  justice  really  is 
amongst  hon.  members  at  the  orher  side  of  the  House.     The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin  is  continually  changing  his  ideas  on  the  subject.     He  now  says,  that 
justice  to  Ireland  consists  in  identity  of  municipal  institutions.     Not  long  since,  the 
iion.  and  learned  gentleman  declared  that  there  could  be  no  justice  unless  there  was 
an  alteration  in  tlic  present  cnnslitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.     At  another  time, 
he  said  that  justice  never  could  bo  had  until  the  household  suffrage  was  made  uni- 
versal.    On  other  occasion-;,  tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  held  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  justice  tluit  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  England  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  un  estate  in  Ireland.     VViiy,  if — when  upon  the  pretence  of  doing  justice  to 
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Tivliin,!,  I  am  to  be  calkvl  u|)on  to  make  concessions  of  this  kind, — I  see  before  me 
only  a  shadowy  jilr.intoni   wliitdi  the  hoii.  and   learned  nicmlier  calls  justice;  but 
whicii  constantly  eludes  my  }?iMS]),  and  which  is  the  more  formidable,  because  it  is 
undefinable — and  it  assumes  no  shape  but  the  one  which  the  lion,  and  learned  f^en- 
tleman   clainn   the  exclusive   privilei^e,  year   after  year,   of  g:iving  it — if  I   have, 
constantly  flittiriij   across  me,  a  phantom  of  this  description;   is   it   not  fit  that    I 
should  pause  and  consider  wijll  the  step  I  am  about  to  take,  before  I  plunf^e  into  the 
depths  in  which  it  may  preci])itate  me  y — Much  has  been  said  about  analon-y ;   but  I 
say  that  analoji-y  is  no  rule  ni  such  a  case  as  this.     If  you  are  convinee(l  that  the 
concession   to  Ireland  of  instituti  ms  analogous  to  those  of  this  country,   will  not 
produce  an  analog-uus  enjoynii-nt  of  rights  under  them;   that  the  power  intended  to 
be  made  subservient  to  tlie  administration  of  justice  will  be  rendered,  on  the  con- 
trary, dangerous  to  the  trancpiillity  of  that  country — then  I  say,  we  are  bound  to 
resist   the  motion;  and  I  say  at  once,  with  that  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  would 
rather  re>ist  it  at  once,  and  take  the  consequcnccis  which  are  menaced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  than,  by  advancing  the  first  step  in  awarding  this  dangerous 
concession,  which  is  miscalled  justice,  ])lace  in  his  hands  an  instriunent  which  he 
would  only  wield  to  extort  still  further  demands.     I  now  come  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  I  incpiire  whether  his  jdan  or  ours  be  more  consistent  with  th.e  prin- 
ciples of  justice.      I  sliall  proeeed  to  analyze  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.     The 
single  argument  upon  whie.li  it  rests  is  this, — that  having  given  corporate  reform  to 
England  and  Scotland,  he  asks,  "  Why  dare  yon  refuse  it  to  Ireland  ?"'     lie  seems 
to  ^ay  to  tlic  House,  "  You  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  consider  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries;"  he  conteiuls  that  Ireland  ought  to  have  the  institutions 
■which  the  government  by  this  bill  recommend,  and  that  the  point  is,  therefore,  con- 
cluded.    Sir,  the  noble  lord  commenced  bis  speech  by  repeating  his  pious  horror  at 
those   "  Destructives"  who  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  by 
expressing  his   reverence  and  respect   for  existing  institutions.      The  noble   lord 
appeared  so  anxious  to  pursue  such  a  consistent  course  of  uniformity  respecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  not  only  as  concerned  t!>e  institutions  now  existing,  but 
even  those  which  are  extinct,  that  I  at  first  was  rather  disposed  to  imagine  that  he 
was  about  to  lend  me  his  powerful  aid  towards  re-establishing  and  re-enriching  the 
monastic  institution-^  of  the  land;  for  he  (juoted  a  passage  from  that  great  political 
character,  j\Ir.  IJurke,  directed,  as  lat  first  thought,  against  the  sudden  and  violent 
extinction  of  monastic  in.stitutions  at  the  period  of  the  lieformation,  but  which  was 
really  directed  against  the  extinction  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  France;  and  the 
noble  lord  argued  tl>at,  because  we  are  willing  to  vote  for  the  extinction  of  corporate 
authorities  in  Ireland,  we  are  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  precepts  of  Mr.  Burke. 
I  am  surprised  that  there  is  not  more  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  his  iSIajesty's  government  with  regard  to  the  precise  operation  of  their 
own  hill;  tor  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  at  War  (Lord   Ilowick),   said,  that  the 
two   measures — that  pro'iosod  by  us,  and   their  own  —  were,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
identical.     The  nol)le  lord,  the  nujre  enamoured  of  his  own  measure  (I  sujjpose),  on 
accotmt  of  its  resemblance  to  ours,  observed,  that  however  the  features  of  the  one 
might  difi'cr  from  those  of  the  otiier,  they  evidently  came  I'rom  the  same  ])arent  stocK, 
'I'hey   appeared  so  much  alike,  that  none  could  mistake   their  common  parental 
lineage : — 

"  Faeips  non"  dmihit^  "  una 

\cc  ilivcrsa  t.imcii,  quulcin  docet  esse  soroiuin." 

"But,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "the  chief  feature  of  resemblance  between  these  illus- 
trious sisters  is  this, — that  they  do  both  provide  for  the  complete  and  entire  extinc- 
tion and  annihdation  of  the  old  corporate  system  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  finds 
tliat  he  is  not  a  destructive;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  raised  the  ancient 
fortresses  he  is  about  to  erect — though  not  out  of  the  old  materials,  but  out  (d' 
materials  of  his  own  creating,  or  collecting  — new  fortresses,  which  I  believe  will 
be  the  sanctuaries  of  ecp.ial  injustice  with  the  old  ones.  The  nol)le  lord  has  aban- 
doned every  argument  winch  he  at  first  advanced,  lie  first  said,  that  he  wonll 
administer  equal  privileges  to  Ireland  and  to  England.  But  before  the  noble  lor.l 
had  concluded  that  one  part  of  his  speecli,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  afraid  to 
establish  an  analogous  principle  in  his  dealings  with  both  countries.  I  will  first 
118-VoL.  HI. 
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take  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  objection  which  I  sng-gested 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  umou  that  head  was, 
that  to  subject  judicial  oiBcers  to  popular  control,  by  popular  election,  would  inevi- 
tably pervert  and  warp  the  due  administration  of  justice.  And  so  strongly  did  the 
noble  lords  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  feel  the  force  of  this  observation,  and  so 
gi-eatly  did  they  distrust  the  plan  they  had  themselves  proposed,  that  it  ajtjjeared 
they  were  unanimously  ready  to  abandon  that  part  of  their  plan  ;  and  they  ncjw  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Crown  than  for  town-councils  to  appoint  those  judicial 
officers.  But  they  allow  the  town-councils  in  England,  when  tlie  towns  are  counties 
of  themselves,  to  elect  the  sheriffs.  Having  establislied  one  rule  in  England,  why — 
unless  there  be  a  material  variety — an  essential  dilference,  between  tiie  respective 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  justifying  the  adoption  of  a  different  course 
of  legislation  towards  each, — why  does  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  permit  the 
Lord-lieutenant  to  assume  that  power  in  Ireland  ?  And  liere  the  House  must  allow 
me  to  refer  to  the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Loghlen)  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  charged 
me  with  a  misconstruction  of  the  bill.  The  charge  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman 
was  this  : — that  lied  the  House  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  have  all  the  sheriffs 
and  clerks  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  corporate  town-councils,  instead  of  their 
being  nominated,  as  the  bill  enacted,  by  the  Crown.  *If  such  was  naturally  the  con- 
struction which  the  House  applied  to  my  speech,  I  must  confess  that,  as  a  body,  the 
House  must  be  much  more  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  than  I  supposed  it 
to  be  ;  for  I  took  it  for  granted  that  every  gentleman  knows  that,  in  towns  corporate 
— not  being  counties  of  cities  or  towns — there  is  no  such  officer  as  a  sheritf.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  has  said,  that  there  are  only  eleven  towns  and  cities  in 
Ireland  where  there  are  sheriffs.  Now,  tiiere  are  fifty-four  corporations  provided  for 
in  this  bill ;  there  are  only  eleven  towns,  being  counties  of  cities,  in  which  there 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  either  sheriff  or  clerk  of  the  peace  elected  bj' the  town- 
council.  My  objection  is  to  their  being  elective  officers,  who,  particularly  after  a 
contested  election,  shall  have  functions  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
But,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  states  that  there  are  only  eleven  towns  having 
sheriffs,  and  charges  me  with  a  breach  of  candour  in  not  explaining  that  fact,  I  beg 
to  remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  has  also  forgotten,  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
to  state  the  population  of  those  towns.  In  those  towns  there  are  comprehended  no 
less  than  638,000  inhabitants  ;  and  this  fact  is,  I  think,  a  strong  argument  to  shew 
the  very  important  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question.  I  apprehend  that  the  dan- 
ger of  corporations  appointing  justices  doesnot  consist  in  the  numberof  towns  wherein 
that  power  may  be  exercised,  but  in  the  sphere  in  which  those  towns  exercise  an 
influence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  charged  me  with  stating  that  the  functions 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  would  be  usurped  by  these  municipal  bodies.  I  had 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  report  stating,  that  if  the  functions  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  large  towns  were  to  be  transferred  from  merchants  to  municipal  bodies,  great 
injury  would  be  inflicted  on  their  commerce.  It  is  true  that  no  paragraph  conceived, 
in  precise  terms,  to  that  extent,  is  in  the  bill;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the 
bill  will  give  to  the  municipal  authorities  a  control  over  commercial  afi'airs  which 
will  be  very  injurious,  and  which  is  not  allowed  them  in  England  ;  for  the  bill  before 
you  provides,  tiiat  the  body  corporate  shall  be  visitors  of  all  boards  within,  and  con- 
nected with,  the  borough.  The  corporation  will  have  a  power  of  interfering  with 
the  erection  even  of  a  bridge,  and  can  inspect  the  accounts  in  such  a  case,  for,  I 
believe,  a  j)eriod  of  three  months.  Such  an  authority  to  call  upon  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  its  accounts,  would  be  most  injurious  to  commerce  in  England,  and  it 
would  be  equally  so  in  Ireland.  I  was,  therefore,  not  fairly  liable  to  any  attack  for 
referring  to  this  point.  But  I  will  resiune  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  noble  lord,  the  Secretary-at-War,  has  admitted  that  there 
ought  to  be  .some  distinction  between  the  provisions  of  the  nninicii)al  bill  for  Ireland 
and  theprovisions  in  thebill  for  England — with  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  admitted  that  this  will  form  a  fair  subject  for  consideration  in  conmiittee.  You 
iiave  consented  that  in  Ireland  the  sheritt"  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  whereas 
in  England  he  is  api)ointed  by  the  town-council.  [Lord  John  Russell :  the  appoint- 
ment must  be  api)roved  by  the  Crown.] — It  must ;  but  I  contended,  on  a  former  occu- 
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sion — and  I  tliink  successfully — that  it  would  be  better  to  vest  the  nomination  directly 
iti  the  Crown.     Upon  that  liead  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  truth.     Let  hoii.  mem- 
bers read  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  in  I82.j.     In  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners you  will  find  a  l)oily  of  convincing  testimony,  shcwinfj;-  tiiat  popular  election 
will  give  no  control — 1  will  not  say  against  the  perversion  of  justice — but  it  will  not 
give  any  security  or  eoididence  that  tliat  justice  will  be  j)r(»|)erly  administered.     The 
same  argument  a])plies  to  tiie  clerks  of  the  peace  in  towll.■^  in  Ireland  :  and  why  should 
not  the  same  argument  equally  apply  to  the  mayor?     Mr.  Harrington,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1825,  was  asked — '■  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  any  distinction  between 
the  character  of  magisti-ates  acting  under  charters  in  towns,  and  magistrates  acting 
in  counties  at  larger' — He  answered,  1  have,  certainly.     The  magistrates  acting  under 
charters  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
responsibility.'' — That  was  Mr.  liarrington's  opinion  in  1825.  Mr.  Harrington  did  not 
say  that  the  election  of  a  mayor,  by  tlie  popular  voice  of  a  predominant  partj",  Avould 
be  a  security  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,     lie  said  that,  because  the  magis- 
trates of  counties  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  therefore 
justice  was  better  administered.     Why,  then,  should  the  mayor  be  a  popular  justice, 
chosen  annually:'     Why  should  the  mayor,   after  a  severe  contest,  be  invested  with 
judicial  power  uncontrolled?      Uj)on  this  point,  also,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  must 
give  way;  for  they  cannot  resist  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  evidence  of  practical 
authority,  which  will  be  brought  against  them,  on  this  head,  from  their  own  reports. 
'J'be  fact  is  fully  established,  that  town-councils  in  Ireland  cannot  be  safely  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice.     Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  police,  which  is 
the  ne.\t  most  important  tojiic.     1  have  shown,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  govern- 
ment themselves  distrusted  the  h)cal  authorities  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 
police.     It  has  transferred  the  nomination  of  the  police  irom  the  magistrates  to  tlie 
Crown.     Now,  this  is  what  I  complain. of.     When  gentlemen  opposite  were  reminded 
of  the  principle  of  centralization,  they  said  it  was  much  to  be  deprecated;  and  they 
asked,   "  Will  not  you  trust  the  peojile  with  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs  ? 
They  use  that  argument  with  regard  to  a  body  popularly  elected,  and  probably  elected 
by  those  whose  political  opinions  are  in  conformity  with  their  own  ;  but  with  regard 
to  those  whose  ])olitical  oi)iinons  are  not  in  conformity  with  their  own,  they  adojit  a 
dill'ereut  mode  of  reasoning.     Centralization  is  good  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  constables;  but  as  to  town-councils,  centralization  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  local 
knowledge  and  experience  are  to  be  preferably  trusted.     But  you  do  not  apply  that 
principle  to  the  Irish  magistrates.     So  it  is,  again,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  legis- 
lation.    The  difference  of  the  situation  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  from  its  situation 
in  England,  was  allowed  by  this  House  to  be  a  circumstance  justifying  a  difference 
in  the  legislation  to  be  pursued  ujjon  their  respective  affairs.     But  when  I  and  my 
friends  say,  "Might  not  a  similar  dilierence  of  circumstances  call  for  some  different 
mode  of  legislation,  with  respect  to  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,   from  that  we 
have  pursued  with  respect  to  such  cori)orations  in  this  country  r"' — then  the  argument 
which  was  heretofore  used  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to  the  Chmxh 
is  abandoned  ;  and  they  reply,  that  '"any  intention  to  refuse  to  Ireland  equal  and 
analogous  institutions  with    those  of  l^ngland,  would  justify   the  Irish    jjcople  in 
attempting  to  rejjcal  the  Union."     What  principle  of  reciprocity  or  of  fairness  is 
there  in  such  reasoning  ?     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  attempted  to  shew 
that  the  municipal  police  of  Ireland  are  mere  Dogberries,  like  the  old  watchmen  of 
4he  metropolis,  having  no  power,  no  efficiency.     If  so,  why  does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman wish  for  their  continuance?     Is  this  one  of  the  institutions  of  England  which 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland  ?     Is  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  allow- 
ing a  political  body  to  have,  at  its  command,   a  constabidary  force   unlimited  in  its 
extent  ?     I  ask  the  noble  lord  to  read  the  section  of  his  own  bill,  and  he  will  there  find 
that  the  proposed  corporate  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  an  inde- 
finite number  of  towns  (for  though  the  bill  says  fifty-four,  the  number  is  still  indefi- 
nite) shall  have  salaried  ofHcers,  and  a  watch  committee,   having  under  it  a  separate 
armed  force,  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  authorized  to  jiatrol  the  towns 
and  their  neighbourhoods.       \\Tiy,   then,  do  you  destroy  the  imity  of  your  system 
by  depriving  the  magistrates  of  the  ))ower  of  recommending  these  constables  ?    There 
might  be  neighbouring  towns  having  councils  differing  in  political  opinions,  each 
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possessing:  the  power  of  appointing  an  indefinite  number  of  constables,  and  each 
having  different  bye-laws.     Let  us   suppose  Protestant  principles  to  prevail  in  one 
town,   and   principles  of  an   opposite  character  in   the  other:  do  hon.   g-entlemen 
think  that  it  would  conduce  to  tlie  peace  of  Ireland,   that  they  should  have  these 
separate  functionaries  enforcing  tlieir  separate  bye-laws?     \yill  it  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country  to  have  a  magistrate,  popularly  elected,  trying  offences  in  each  town? 
The  argument  against  this  part  of  the  measure  is  as  conclusive  as  that  with  re- 
spect   to  the  appointment   of  justices.     It  is  condemned  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
equally  at  variance  with  your  own  principles  and  with  common  sense.     Tiien  comes 
the  administration  of  property.     The  main  and  prominent  argument  in  sujjport  of 
the  bill  has  been,  that  we  must  first,  and  without  delay,  apply  civil  institutions  to 
Ireland  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  established  in  England  ;  and  my  objec- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the  management  of  corporate  property, 
is  one  on  which  the  noble  lord,  if  I  rightly  understood  him,  mainly  relied.     I  should, 
therefore,  be  sorry  to  evade  the  argument  which   has  been   most  relied  upon,   and 
which  has  made  the  most  impression.     The  noble  lord  has  asked  whether  the  com- 
missioners are  to  be  permanent  or  temporary  ?     Sir,  I  apprehend  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  is  rendered  necessary  upon  these  grounds.     We  admit  that 
the  towns,  where  the  corporations  possess  any  surplus  property,  have  the  right  to  a 
apply  that  property  to  som.e  local  purpose,  and  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
them  to  recover  such  property.     But  in  many  towns  there  are  no  local  authorities 
to  whom  the  charge  of  tliat  property  could  be  given.     In  the  towns  where  the  pro- 
visions of  9  Geo.  IV.  have  been  enforced,  there  are  such  authorities;  but  in  those 
towns  where  they  have  not  been  enforced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary 
and  ad  interim  arrangement  for  taking  charge  of  the  surplus  property  ;  but  it  should 
be  a  provisional  arrangement  only.     It  has  this  advantage  ;  it  would  enable  you  to 
obtiiin  a  short  delay,  in  order  that  you  miglit  lake  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  future  application  of  corporate  property  in  Ireland.     But  what  does  the 
bill  propose?     To  vest  all  the  property  in  the  town  councils  permanentlj',  without 
reserving  to  the  Crown  any  control  over  them.     Your  bill,  also,  would  vest  in  the 
new  town-councils  the  right  of  tolls.     Now,  we  say  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment to  suspend  this  privilege  in  the  councils,  until  the  extent  of  their  just  or  ex- 
pedient control  over  them  could  be  defined.     There  is  no  matter  more  important 
than  the  regulation  of  tolls  in  Ireland.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  provision  should  be 
made  for  tlieir  total  extinction.     Let  us  see  what  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  in  1825,  before  a  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland.     Being 
asked  whether  lie  could  refer  to  any  additional  instances  of  corporation  abuses,  he 
answered — "  That  the  corporations  of  Ireland  continued  to  exact  the  tolls,  although 
they  had  no  longer  a  title  to  them.     The  tolls  were  formerly  granted,  and  confirmed 
by  succeeding  kings,  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  bridges,  keeping  up  fortifications, 
and  other  local  establishments,  civil  and  military.     The  former  have  gone  to  decay, 
and  the  latter  are  supported  by  ))resentment — still  they  levy  the  tolls.     Is  it  possible 
to  re=ume  the  amounts  wliirh  the  lolls  now  bring  in,  uTider  the  ditferent  oorporalions  ? 
—  Yes.  so  lai-  a>  the  leases  define  them,  1  believe  it  is,  but  not  to  an  extent  etpial  to 
what  the  lessees  now  receive."     Yes,  as  tolls  may  continue  —but  not  to  their  present 
amount — which,  I  a>k,  would  be  the  better  course — to  wait,  before  you  aj)|)ropriate 
the  tolls,  and  see  what  kind  of  engagements  fur  their  management  can  be  entered 
into — or  at  once  to  allow  the  town-councils  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  collecting  them? 
No«v,  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appoint  commissioners  for. 
tlie  temporary  administration  of  them.      There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  apart  from  party 
contests,  that  the  plan  we  reconmiend  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  satisfaction 
and  welfare  of  the  ])eople  of  Ireland.     So  nmch  for  the  tolls.     The  noble  lord  seems 
shocked  at  the  mention  of  conmiissioners — he  seems  absolutely  astounded  at  the  name 
of  them,  thoui^h  1  think  his  government  should  be  less  so  than  any  others — and  that 
the  noble  lord  should  pretend  that  there  is  danger  in  the  Crown  appointing  commis- 
sioners, when  liis  government  has  been  conducted,  tlu'oughout,  by  the  intervention 
oi'  conmiissioners — is  to  me  extraordinary  indeed.     Who  was  it  that  aiijtointed  com- 
missioners to  take  charge  of  the  poor-laws  ?     Who  was  it  that  proposed  to  take  from 
the  local  magistracy  the  whole  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  by  the  very  hill  now  jnissing 
through  the  I  louse,  and  to  vest  the  trusts  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? 
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For  tlic  nohio  lord  who  lias  swallowed  tlic  wiiidiiiill  of  the  poor-laws,  and  is  about  to 
swallow  tlie  wiiidinill  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  to  be  choked  by  a  pound  ui'  this  IVcsh 
Irish  butter — lor  him,  after  consolidating  turn])ike  tru.-ts  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  commission — to  be  horrified  at  a  commission  for  administering  the  mana'^ement 
of  tolls— is  indeed  straiinng  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  Hut  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  would  he  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland  not  to  give  them  ctnporatc 
power.  ^^  hy,  Sir,  is  there  any  man  among  us  who,  on  g"oing  home  to-night,  would 
feel  conscious  of  civil  or  political  degra(iati(jn  and  inferiority,  bei-ause  he  is  living  in 
the  borough  of  Marylehone,  or  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  cannot  bt;  saluted  to- 
morrow morning  by  the  sight  of  the  Jjord  ^layor  and  town-council':'  Tlie  lion,  and 
learned  member  for  Cashel  has  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  government  by 
municipal  bodies  is  a  natural  right.  If  he  had  applied  liis  argument  to  trial  by  jury, 
or  any  other  of  the  great  palladia  of  British  liberty,  there  might  be  some  found.iiion 
for  it;  but  can  he  say  that  it  is  a  natural  right  for  comniuniiies  to  have  niunici]ial 
bodies — from  which  the  peoide  of  Westminster,  and  JMarylebone,  and  Birmingham, 
arc  at  tliis  moment  excluded?  If  it  be  a  natural  right,  it  is  a  right  which  every 
great  town  in  the  empire  which  has  hitherto  flourished  without  corporations  ought 
to  enjoy.  The  Crown  has  the  power  to  grant  charters;  and  yet  since  the  English 
municipal  bill,  giving  that  power,  has  been  passed,  it  has  not  been  in  any  sinyle 
instance  exercised.  Have  tliese  towns  been  wise  enough  to  wait  and  see  the  residt 
of  the  experiment  of  the  new  corporations  ?  Has  the  Crown  been  wise  enough  to 
do  so?  If  we  have  so  acted  in  England,  why  do  we  rusli  with  such  preeipilalion  to 
establish  corporations  in  Ireland?  If  England  can  wait,  why  is  it  an  insult  and 
''  degradation"  to  Ireland  to  ask  her  to  wait  also  Y  The  object  of  this  bill  is  stated 
to  be,  "the  good  regulation  and  quiet  government  of  these  towns  in  Ireland."  Do 
you  believe  that,  in  the  present  state  o.f  that  country,  to  have  annual  elections  of 
town-councillors  precisely  on  the  same  principle  that  political  elections  are  conducted, 
will  produce  the  "good  regulation  and  quiet  government"  of  those  towns?  'Jhe 
struggle  of  political  ))arties  will  be  constantly  kept  uji ;  and  the  corporate  bodies  will 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  being  influenced  by  individuals  representing 
their  sentiments,  and  of  being  perverted  to  party  purposes,  Avhenever  occasion  may 
arise  for  those  individuals  to  exert  the  influence  so  acquired  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  objects.  Is  this  mere  conjecture  ?  Wh}',  this  day's  post  brings  an  account 
of  the  institution  of  a  club  in  Dublin,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  new  system  of  municipal  government  which  is  about  to  be  introduced.  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  probable  working  of  that  system,  to  the  control  of  which  Pro- 
testant property  and  Trotestant  privileges  are  about  to  be  consigned.  Truly,  indeed, 
has  it  been  said,  tiiat  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them," — and  it  is  a 
shadow  under  the  chilling  influence  of  which  impartial  justice,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights,  must  Avither  from  the  land.  I  hold  in  my  iiand  the  evidence  I  speak 
of,  to  the  eflect  already  produced  by  the  anticii)ation.of  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
into  Ireland.  It  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  wdiatlias  been  termed — "  The 
central  independent  clulj  of  the  city  of  Dublin,"  which  originated  in  a  meeting  held 
in  the  lloyal  Exchange,  Dublin,  on  the  1.3th  of  Febrnar}-,  \S:^G.  Tiie  object  of  the 
club  is  explained  in  a  circular  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  wiiich  says  that  its  in- 
stitution is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  etforts  which  the  old  corporators  are  making 
to  perpetuate  tlieir  rule. — ["  Hear,  hear."j  Well,  if  that  cheer  from  the  lion,  mem- 
bers is  called  for  by  "  the  efforts  of  the  old  corporators,"  strip  "the  old  corpora- 
tions" of  their  authority.  When  hon.  members  opposite  give  such  unecpiivocal 
proof  of  their  apprehensions  of  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  old  corporators,  the  cheer  by  which  they  express  it  is  but  a  noisy 
argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend.  That  cheer  is  an 
admission  of  the  inconvenience  that  must  inevitably  arise  from  these  corporations 
becoming  the  arena  for  those  contentions  of  faction,  in  which  the  dispute  will 
be  for  victory  at  the  sacrilice  of  justice.  That  cheer  establishes  that  fact:  and 
I  can  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  result,  is  to  ex- 
tinguish corporations,  and  intrust  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  those  i)Ov\ers  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  impartial  admini>tration  of  justice.  I  shall  again  refer  lo 
the  circular  from  Dublin,  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  It  goes  on  to  say,  tluit 
to  the  want  of  organization  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  their  not  having  already 
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obtained  the  advantages  of  corporate  reform.  A  house  ha^  been  taken  wljcrc 
ofBces  shall  be  established,  and  a  legal  staff  stationed,  to  afford  every  facility  to 
the  citizens  to  obtain  the  municipal  franchise,  the  very  moment  the  bill  of  the 
Attorney-general  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land.  By  this  means  it  is  foretold, 
by  the  same  authority,  that  the  club  will  be  able  to  secure  "  all  ofBces  of  dignity 
and  influence."  So  then  it  appears  that  the  new  offices  about  to  be  created  are  to 
be  subjected,  not  to  the  choice  of  the  citizens,  but  to  the  dictation  of  this  club!  It 
appears,  further,  that  this  club  is  to  be  guided  by  certain  rules.  The  seventh 
rule  directs  the  collection  of  subscriptions  (not  the  least  important  function  of  such 
a  body).  The  fifth  rule  directs  the  formation  of  sub-committees  and  parochial 
clubs;  the  sixth  relates  to  the  receiving  of  notices.  The  thirteenth  general  rule 
is,  that  two  gentlemen  from  each  parish  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  that  those  so 
elected  shall  constitute  a  general  committee ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  "  quiet 
government"  held  out  under  the  bill  is  the  succession  of  these  annual  parish  elec- 
tions. Do  his  Majesty's  ministers  mean  to  tell  me,  in  the  face  of  this  intimation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  municipal  body  is  to  be  appointed,  that  the  effect 
(though  it  may  be  the  object)  of  their  bill,  will  be  to  provide  for  the  good  and  quiet 
government  of  the  enfranchised  town?  1  insist  upon  it  that  the  establishment  of 
this  club  dominion,  under  the  delusive  pretext  of  applying  analogous  institutions 
to  the  two  countries,  will  subject  Ireland  to  innumerable  evils;  to  the  operation  of 
the  most  pernicious  species  of  exclusive  influence;  to  an  imdue  and  partial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  is  the  principal  alleged  grievance  under  the  old 
system.  I  am  ready  to  contend  with  his  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  administration 
of  equal  and  impartial  justice.  I  am  most  ready  to  admit  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
Ireland  can  be  safely  governed  on  any  other  principle.  But  while  I  admit  this, 
I  shall  repeat,  that  it  is  of  far  more  im])ortance  that  the  really  equal  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  should  be  established  in  that  country,  than  that  the 
shadow  should  be  introduced  without  the  substance,  in  a  plausible  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  English  institutions.  Allusions  have  been  made  to  my  former 
conduct,  and  we  have  been  told,  if  we  do  not  grant  this  measure  we  should  go  back 
and  repeal  the  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  do  not  see  tliat  connection.  I 
am  very  far  from  regretting  the  course  which  I  have  taken  in  assisting  to  effect  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  Notwithstanding*  the  experience  I  have  since 
acquired,  and  the  disappointment  I  have  since  sustained,  j^et  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  in  1829  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  withhold  the  claims 
of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland.  I  stated  at  that  time,  that  though  by 
no  means  so  sanguine  as  many  others  were  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  yet  considering  all  the  circumstances  by  which  the  question 
was  then  surrounded,  the  close  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  growing 
feeling  amongst  the  people  of  England  in  favour  of  Emancipation,  and  the  divisions 
in  the  o))inions  of  those  in  Ireland  who  had  been  opposed  to  it, — considering  all  these 
things,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  complete  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities.  The  course  I  am  now  adopting  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
corporations,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  principle  upon  which  I  then  acted.  Its 
effect  will  be,  to  remove  a  great  source  of  exclusiveness,  which  all  agree  in  regarding 
as  highly  prejiulicial  to  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  As  the  Roman 
Catholics  then  complained  of  exclusion  from  offices,  so,  I  contend,  will  the  Protestants 
com])lain  of  their  exclusion  from  wliat  they  arc  entitled  to — not  from  their  numbers, 
but  from  their  wealth,  their  influence,  and  their  intelligence.  As  in  the  case  of 
Einanci[)ation,  my  willingness  was  publicly  avowed  to  encounter  any  risk  that 
might  be  incurred,  rather  than  perpetuate  the  danger  I  saw  existing,  by  longer 
withholding  the  claims  of  the  (Catholics, — so  at  present,  when  the  question  is  not  one 
of  civil  equiility,  but  one  which  involves  tlie  predominnnce  of  one  sect  over  another, 
I  am  (juitc  ready,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  to  come  forward  and  re- 
sist any  measure,  however  plausible,  wliich  is  likely  to  diminish  the  security  of  the 
IVolestant  cstablisiiment,  and  exclude  Protestants  from  the  corporations  altogether. 
I  kr:ow  not  wlietluu*  the  Protestant  mind  of  this  country  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
mcasm-c  for  the  abolition  of  the  corporations  of  Ireland;  but  this  I  know,  and, 
snp|)ortcd  by  the  conscientiousness  of  the  motives  by  wliicli  I  am  actuated,  I  say  it 
fearlessly, — that  the  measure  which  I  advocate  is  conformable  to  justice  and  reason, 
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and  oalculaU'il  to  jjroniote  {^ood  and  quiet  government,  to  soften  down  religious 
acerbity,  and  to  secnrc  un  impartial  administration  of  tlie  laws.  Hatlier,  therefore, 
than  eonsent  to  a  measure  of  an  ojiposite  tendency,  whicli  would  introduce  those 
corporate  instiluiions  into  towns — where  they  must  give  rise  to  partiality  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  weaken  tlie  just  and  salutary  etlVct  of  the  civil  power,  and  form  so  many 
w/ic/t'^' of  assemljlies  more  dangerous  than  themselves — I  shall  prefer  the  lesser  evil, 
and  incur  tlie  lesser  hazard,  of  rejecting  it  altogether. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.     Tlic  House  went  into  Committee,  pru  fumt'i, 
and  resumed.     Connuittce  to  sit  again. 


EXCISE  DUTIES  ON  SOAP. 
March  15,  1836. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.   Handley's  motion  for  repealing  the  Excise  Duties  on 
Soap,  and  augmenting  the  distoms  Duties  on  Foreign  Tallow, — 

Sill  llonioKT  Pkki.  said,  he  tliouglit  the  right  lion,  gentleman  (the  Chancellur  of 
tlie  Exchequer)  had  not  understood  the  precise  nature  of  the  complaint  which  iiad 
been  made  against  the  course  he  had  jmrsued  in  respect  to  the  stamp-duty.  The 
nolde  lord  had  not  charged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  having  given  a 
pledge  on  that  subject  on  the  part  of  the  House.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  Ciiancelli)r  of  the  Exchequer  to  vindicate  himself  from  .that  charge,  for  it  was  a 
charge  that  had  never  been  brought,  and  by  no  man  of  common  understanding  could 
it  liave  been  brouglit.  Every  member  must  be  quite  aware  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  not,  on  the  part  of  that  House,  give  any  pledge  whatever. 
15nt  tlie  complaint  was,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pledged  the 
government — that  he  had  pledged  himself  and  the  government,  in  respect  to  a 
reiiuction  of  a  single  class  of  duty,  and  it  was  considered  unfair  and  impolitic  to  give 
any  such  pledge  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  know  the  amount  of  available 
surplus,  or  whether  tliere  would  he  any  surplus  at  all.  It  was  matter  of  complaint 
that  he  should  give  a  ])lcdge  to  one  class  without  considering  the  claims  of  other 
classes.  The  right  iion.  gentleman  said,  "  Don't  prejudge  the  question;  don't  let  us 
have  a  premature  discussion."  Why,  what  had  the  right  lion,  gentleman  done? 
Had  he  not  prejudged  the  question?  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  entered  on  a  premature  discussion.  Not  only  so,  but,  as  far  as  he 
and  the  government  were  concerned,  he  had  given  a  pledge  for  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp-duty  on  newspapers;  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  said,  he  was  so  satisfied 
witli  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  though  he  desired  a  total 
abolition  of  tlie  duty,  he  was  content  with  the  promise  he  had  received  as  to  this  one 
particular  class  of  taxation,  and,  being  ready  to  listen  to  a  reasonable  compromise,  he 
would  not  press  his  own  view  of  the  su'njcct.  V\'hen  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exciiequer 
had  been  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  spirit  duty,  what  had  been  his  course?  He 
had  declined  to  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  tiiat  duty.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  fair  that  one  particular  class  should  have  a  pledge  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  till  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  whole  subject  of  taxation 
before  the  House,  and  the  government  siiould  remain  unpledged  e(pial!y  with  the 
House,  in  order  that  it  might  consider  impartially  the  claims  of  all.  Tliis  was  the 
nature  of  the  charge  which  had  been  l)rought  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Evchcqner.  and  from  that  charge  he  was  in  no  degree  relieved. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  it  was  necessary  he  should  bring  before  the  country 
his  project  in  respect  to  the  stamps,  though  in  his  project  he  had  retained  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty;  there  was  tiie  old  schedule  without  any  alteration.  Ihit  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheipier  wasju>t  as  much  pledged  to  reduce  the  stamp  duty  as 
if  tlie  schedule  had  contained  the  new  duty.  If  there  had  been  a  prima  fucie  case  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Handley),  he  was  entitled  to 
bring  it  forward.  Though  it  v.a-<  dealing  in  a  jiartial  manner  to  make  engagements 
for  reduction  of  taxation  before  it  was  ascertained  whether  there  would  be  any 
surplus  at  all.  yet  if  liecoukl  make  out  a,  pr/no'i  facie  case,  he  was  justified  in  press- 
ing for  relief.  ]>ut,  at  liie  same  time,  although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  pledged  himself  to  one  alteration,  the  principle  \\as  so  open  to  public  incou- 
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venience,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  not  consent  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
this  proposition.  He  adhered  to  the  example  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  on  former 
occasions,  and  he  condemned  his  departure  from  it;  and,  alihough  he  thouglit  that 
all  tlie  interests  of  tiie  country  had  a  fair  and  equal  right  to  tlie  consideration  of 
the  House,  without  any  positive  i)ledge  of  relief  hcing  given  to  any  one  in  particular, 
he  should  not  vote  for  the  prineii)le  of  this  question,  because  he  thought  the  whole 
subject  should  be  considered  comprehensively,  and  the  hon.  member  had  not  shown  a 
print  1%  facie  case.  He  saw  no  sulficient  i)eculiar  case  of  jiardship — no  case  so  strong 
as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  course  wliich  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecjuer  liad 
pursued  on  former  occasions.  He  would  not  consent  to  increase  the  duty  on  tallow, 
in  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  for  many  reasons.  How  could  they  expect 
that  the  portion  of  our  manufactures  which  depended  for  success  on  a  foreign  market 
could  thrive,  if  they  did  not  permit  a  reciprocity  of  commerce;  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  we  increased  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  in  which  they  were  able  to  pay  us? 
lie  was  not  able  to  perceive  any  sufficient  cause  which  o]>erated  to  warrant  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Russian  tallow  to  the  general  rule.  The  case  of  soap  was  a  dis- 
tinct one,  and  tlie  arguments  applying  to  it  were  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  other 
half  of  the  question  to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  relative 
position  in  which  Russia  stood  to  this  country  ought  to  receive  particular  attention." 
It  came  very  little  into  competition  with  our  commerce;  it  did  not  interfere  with  our 
manufactures  in  foreign  markets.  It  sent  us  raw  material,  and  took  our  manufactured 
articles  in  return.  And  unless  the  proposition  extended  to  foreign  oil  as  well  as 
tallow^,  the  expected  advantages  would  not  result  to  the  agricultin-al  interest;  and  if 
that  article  were  also  saddled  with  a  protecting  duty,  it  would  have  a  serious  eflect 
on  a  branch  of  our  manufiictures  that  could  badly  endure  it.  Candles  would  in- 
evitably rise  in  ))rice,  and  were  it  considered  how  nmch  this  would  interfere  with  the 
means,  and  comforts,  and  remuneration  of  the  handloora  weavers,  who  worked  so 
many  hours  by  candle  light,  they  would  pause  beibre  they  created  such  an  additional 
embarrassment  to  the  extensive  branch  of  manufactures  carried  on  by  its  assistance. 
By  acceding  to  this  measure,  it  was  obvious  that  we  should  interrupt  the  course  of 
commerce  which  now  happily  existed  between  this  country  and  Russia,  would  inter- 
fere M'ith  the  market  it  attbrded  for  our  present  manufactured  produce,  as  well  as 
with  the  raw  material,  which  supplies  an  important  article  for  our  manufacture,  and 
would  also  increase  the  expen>e  of  candle-light,  so  necessary  for  our  manufacturing 
purposes;  consequences  which  would  not  at  all  repay  us  for  any  possible  benefit  that 
might  immediately  result  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  which,  looking  to  its 
intimate  connection  with  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interest,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect would  ultimately  be  for  its  benefit  either.  On  these  combined  considerations  he 
could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  measure  before  the  House. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were — Ayes,   125;  Noes,  195:  majority  against  the 
motion,  70. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 
Makcu  25,  1836. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, — 

Sir  Roijkkt  Pki.i.  asked  if  the  noble  lord  had  any  alterations  to  propose  in  the 
bill? 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  he  had  none  of  any  importance,  or  at  all  affecting 
(he  prineiiilc  of  the  bill.  He  therefore  should  be  glad  to  get  into  committee,  in 
order  to  hear  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  hon.  members  on  each  clause  us 
projiosed. 

Mr  I'.otKTt  Peel  said,  that  many  cases  wouM  arise  wliich  were  not  provided  for  in 
tlic  provisions  of  this  i»ill.  He  wisiied  to  know  in  what  way  the  moilus  was  to  be 
disj.o.>cd  of — who  were  the  authorities  to  decide  whether  the  allegations  that  a  modus 
exi.-ted  were  valid  or  not? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  a  clause  to  projwsc  to  set  that  point  at  rest,  but 
at  presiuit  lie  would  not  enter  into  the  details  of  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said,  he  had  put  certain  que.-.! ions  to  the  nuble  lord  merely 
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for  flio  i)iiri)o.-o  ot'bciiiii,-  [;iil(k'(l  in  coiibidering  flit-  dcluils  of  tlie  hill  l)y  llie  hd.swcts 
lie  iiii-j^lit  receive.  He,  fur  one,  li;ul  no  ()l)jectii)n  to  the  House  re.solviiij^  at  once  into 
c(jinnutteo,  ifthenohle  lord  so  desired  ;  hut  tliere  iiciiig  many  important  omissions 
in  tlic  hill,  and  the  nol)le  lord  not  hcinj;  prepared  to  supply  them,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
should  certainly  feel  some  dilliculty  in  ollering-  sngfvestions  to  do  that  which  the  nohlo 
lord  was  not  [)repared  to  do  in  res|)ect  to  his  own  measure. 

A  lonuf  conversalion  then  ensued,  towards  the  clo.-e  of  which, — 
(Sir  Robert  I'eel  said,  he  re^i'etted  that  the  House  had  been  involve<l  in  tlie  present 
discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  l»ill  liefore  the  (piestion  of  yoing  into  comuuttcc; 
because,  whatever  his  opinion  nutilit  be  on  some  im|)ortant  particulars,  not  being 
opposed  in  priuci])le  to  a  comjiulsory  connmitation,  he  should  have  been  disjjosed  to 
hn-cffo  all  prelinuuary  oiijeclion.  and  to  ^o  at  oni'c  into  committee,  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  obvialinji'  any  objections  of  delail  winch  might  be  made  to  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  rendering  it,  in  all  its  j)arts  as  complete  and  unob- 
jectionable as  possible.  In  point  of  fact,  the  principle  of  compulsory  commutation 
being  conceded,  the  policy  of  ai)plying  it  depended  so  much  on  the  machinery 
by  which  it  should  opeiate,  that  it  was  diiHcult  to  consider  the  principle  a|;art 
from  the  details;  the  policy  of  admitting  the  principle  depended  almost  wholly  on 
the  perfection  of  the  details,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  Rut, 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  very  able  and  powerful  speech  of  the  lion,  member  for 
Cumberland,  whose  opinion  on  this  question  was  entitled  to  so  nuich  weight,  urged, 
as  it  had  been  on  the  present  occasion,  with  such  consummate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  much  clearness  of  expression  as  to  render  its  subtleties  ))crfectly  intelli- 
gible to  those  less  conversant  with  its  details,  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  noble 
l(n\l  had  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the  leading  principles  of  the  bill ;  and,  in 
the  outset,  he  must  say,  he  eulirely  ccuicurred  in  the  justice  of  one  observation  made 
by  the  noble  lord — that  even  with  respect  to  a  voluntary  commutation,  and  much 
more  in  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  a  com])ulsory  princii)le,  it  was  infinitely  more 
easy  to  suggest  uiiliculties  than  satisfactorily  to  obviate  them  ;  and  he,  for  one,  should 
therefore  be  the  hist  to  urge  it  as  a  party  objection  against  any  government,  that 
they  had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  settle  this  question  on  the  princi]de  of  com])ul- 
sion.  Still  the  noble  lord  must  admit  that  it  was  most  advisable,  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  government,  before  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  finally 
pledged  in  favour  of  that  i)riuci))lc,  or  any  other,  to  foresee  all  the  difficulties  and 
various  objections  which  occurred  to  different  minds,  by  which  they  might  be  ac- 
comiianied,  in  order,  aduiitting  their  force,  if  possible  to  obviate  them,  than  after- 
wards to  find,  having  adopted  a  particular  uicasure  for  the  settlement  of  tithes,  and 
passed  it  into  a  law,  that,  on  experience,  it  was  incapable  of  practical  operation.  If 
it  were  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  to  revoke  what  had  been  done,  having  once  passed 
a  bill  on  the  subject,  they  nught  indeed  altogether  despair  of  etl'ecting  a  comnuita- 
lion  of  tithes  on  a  right  and  satisfactory  principle.  He  therefore  repeated,  that  he 
ior  one  would  allow  no  party  i'eeling  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  bill  brought 
lurward  with  the  proper  intention  of  effecting  a  conimniation  of  tithe  on  just  princi- 
])les.  He  apprehended,  that  those  who  were  anxious  for  this — he  meant  the  settle- 
ment of  the  (piestion  upon  just  iirinciples — would  feel  thatdvful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  those  who,  whilst  there  was  yet  time  to  consider  them,  ui'god  the  objections  which 
they  entertained  against  the  principles  on  which  the  present  bill  was  founded.  The 
noble  lord  maintained  that  the  conijudsory  jirinciide  possessed  a  great  advantage 
over  the  voluntary  principle  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  the  justice  of  that  opinion, 
qualified  to  this  extent — that  the  compulsory  principle  adojjted  should  be  consistent 
with  equity,  and  likely  to  give  satisfaction  ;  because,  unless  it  were  a  just  i)rinciple, 
and  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned,  its  a<loption,  however  specu- 
latively i)referable,  w^ould  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  attended  with  any  advantage. 
The  noble  lord  stated  his  objection  to  a  voluntary  principle:  he  stated  that,  if  a 
voluntary  principle  were  adopted,  compulsion  being  held  out  as  the  alternative  in 
jn-ospect,  they  might  depend  on  it  they  would  thereby  prevent  any  persons  from 
taking  advantage  of  a  voluntary  arrangement.  Now,  that  was  precisely  his  objec- 
tion to  the  present  bill.  They  were  about  to  extend  the  vohmtary  system  for  two 
years,  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  beyond  the  six  months  already  propounded  in  the 
bill;  but  all  that  time,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  must  be  spent 
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quite  unprofita!)ly,  because  every  one  would  naturally  consider  how  far  tlu;  (tdnipiil- 
sory  principle  proposed  would  be  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  whether  he  should 
wait  for  its  operation.  But  if  parliament  declared,  "  We  give  fair  time  for  voluntary 
arrangement,  without  prechiding  ourselves  from  the  compulsory  principle — we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  what  that  compulsory  principle  is — we  will  take  the  experience 
of  the  intervening  period,  in  order  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  a  compulsory 
principle,  which  we  will  not  now  indicate  to  you,  but  which,  if  necessary,  we  shall 
hereafter  adopt  and  act  upon," — in  that  case,  they  would  not  throw  in  the  way  of 
voluntary  arrangement  that  impediment  which  the  noble  lord  anticipated,  and  which 
must  prevail,  if  they  indicated  now  the  precise  terms  on  which  compulsion  would 
hereafter  be  adopted.  There  were  immense  ditiicuities  in  the  way  of  carrying  a 
compulsory  principle  into  effect.  He  could  easily  conceive,  that  if  they  considered 
only  the  interests  of  two  parties,  the  tithe-owner  and  tithe-payer,  and  if  they  could 
assume  that  the  interests  of  one  class  of  tithe-owners  were  identical  with  those  of 
every  other,  one  man  fairh"^  representing  the  whole,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  an 
arrangement  which  would  be  satisfactory  as  between  the  great  ma«s  and  the  church. 
But,  unfortunately,  another  element  must  be  taken  info  consideration.  They  had 
not  only  to  do  justice  between  the  great  interests  concerned,  but,  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction,  they  must  do  justice  tolerably  well  between  every  individual  constituting 
a  portion  of  the  aggregate.  It  would  not  do  to  administer  what  an  hon.  member, 
who  had  spoken,  called  rough  justice.  This  was  not  a  case  in  which  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  at  all  applicable.  They  could  not  apply  the  doctrine  of  compensation  licre, 
as  they  did  so  beautifully  in  dynamics,  so  as  by  the  contraction  of  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  compensate  for  the  dilatation  of  the  other,  and  uliimately  to  produce  a 
just  equilibrium,  a  perfect  and  equable  motion.  That  principle  was  not  applicable 
in  the  present  case.  By  doing  manifest  injustice  to  a  great  class  of  tithe-payers, 
they  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  at  all  benefiting  the  Church,  they  would  be 
defeating  their  owm  ends  without  serving  the  Church.  Wherever  in  one  place  a  re- 
duction was  made,  the  Church  might  suffer,  but  where  by  way  of  compensation  to 
the  Church  more  was  required  than  the  Church  w%as  fairly  entitled  to,  they  were 
unjust  to  individuals,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  would  suffer  from  the  wrons: 
done  in  its  name.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  (luestion  of  the  maxiinv.ni  or 
mimmiim  propounded  in  the  bill,  but  he  could  not  help  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  fact — that,  from  many  concurring  circumstances,  a  great  fluctuation 
was  taking  place  in  the  value  of  the  land :  for  instance,  he  believed  there  were 
applications,  this  session,  for  at  least  forty  or  fifty  railroads.  Suppose  them  success- 
ful— he  did  not  mean  successful  to  the  speculators,  but  suppose  the  applications 
granted,  suppose  them  passed  into  law,  and  railroads  estaldished,  would  not  the 
necessary  consequence  be,  to  cause  a  very  great  revolution,  which  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee,  in  the  value  of  land  ?  Had  not  the  improvements  of  steam-navigation  in 
Scotland  made  the  greatest  possible  change  in  the  relative  value  of  land  in  that 
country?  What  would  be  the  consequence  f)f  impi'oved  commutation  nf  land  carriage 
by  means  of  stean?  It  would  be  undoubtedly,  to  diminish  the  disadvantages  under 
which  distant  land  at  pre-ent  laboured  ;  to  a  certain  extent  it  would,  in  point  of  fact, 
annihilate  space,  and  bring  into  competition  with  land  hitherto  enjoying  the  mono- 
jiolyoftown  supply,  land  situated  at  a  greater  distance,  hitherto  uncultivated  in 
consequence  of  ils  situation,  but  which  intrinsically,  when  cultivated,  might  be 
more  valuable  and  productive,  and,  when  steam  conveyance  was  more  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive, would  come  into  most  formidable  competition  with  land,  which,  on  account 
of  its  vicinage,  now  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  market.  What  would  be  the 
bearing  of  all  this  on  the  produce  on  that  land?  It  might  hereafter  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  convert  what  to  a  considerable  extent  had  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  market  into  pasture,  or  its  ))roduce  might  become  greatly  diminished  in  value. 
Now,  was  it  not  dangerous  at  once,  in  such  a  case,  to  apply  the  compulsory  principle, 
and  estimate  the  value  of  tithe  on  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  as  a  future 
inextiuguisliablc,  permanent,  unvarying  rent-charge  on  the  land?  Was  there  no 
danger  that  the  parties  in  possession  of  that  land  might  feel  the  utmost  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangement  they  were  now  making,  and  protest  that  by  acts  which 
tiiey  could  not  contemplate,  to  which  they  were  no  necessary  parties — namelv,  en- 
couragcineiit.s  afforded  to  steam-communication — the  value  of  their  land  had  been 
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ni:Uorially  rcdiieed  ?  Against  tliosc  acts  tliey  might  liavo  no  riglit  to  protest ;  hut 
would  tlioy  not  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  assiimiition  of  an  arhitrary  value, 
to  ho  fixed  as  the  hasis  of  a  permanent  charge  in  time  to  come?  Those  were  mat- 
ters which  well  deserved  mature  consideration.  There  was  great  advantage  in  the 
voluntary  principle,  the  circumstances  with  respect  to  tithe  collections  were  so  dif- 
ferent  in  places;  even  in  the  same  parish  there  were  fretiucntly  two  or  three  dilfercnt 
kinds  of  tithe  to  he  collected.  The  value  of  vicarial  tithe  dilfered  very  much  from 
rectorial,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the  one  was  ditferent  from  that  attaching  to 
the  other;  .^^o  that  it  was  exceedingly  dilhcult  to  say  heforehand  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  ought  to  ajjply  to  coni])el  the  commutation  of  hoth.  It  was  much 
better,  therefore,  to  call  into  operation  in  such  circumstances  the  voluntary  assent 
of  parties — that  assent,  which  in  all  civil  matters  was  of  the  iitmf)st  imj)ortance, 
and  the  failure  of  which  was  the  only  reason  for  the  a])plication  of  law,  than  at  once, 
without  experience,  to  apply  a  general  compulsory  principle.  He  hoped  the  nohlo 
lord  really  intended  to  niaivc  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  hill,  lie  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  by  the  voluntary  assent  of  parties,  because  he  admitted,  even  if  a 
voluntary  principle  were  determined  on,  so  much  of  compulsion  should  be  added, 
that  a  certain  number  of  parties  interested  in  a  ])arish  should  necessarily  bind  the 
remainder,  lest  by  an  extreme  rigid  adherence  to  principle  they  should  altogether  pre- 
vent *he  completion  of  any  arrangement  on  this  subject.  He  was  sorry  to  have  been 
led  into  tliis  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  bill.  At  the  same  time  it  was  wise  to 
anticipate  the  difliculties  by  which  they  were  encumbered,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  by 
a  general  desire  to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  policy  of  which,  if  practicable,  all  would 
admit,  into  the  adoption  of  a  partieidar  measure,  which,  hereafter  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable, it  might  be  necessary  to  revoke.  He  would  oiler  no  opposition  to  going 
into  committee,  and  he  would  lend  his  best  assistance  towards  perfecting  the  material 
details  of  the  bill;  but,  so  great  were  his  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  compulsory  principle,  that  he  very  much  feared  investigation  in  the  com- 
mittee would  not  remove  them.  If,  however,  his  fears  were  removed,  if  he  saw  that 
a  compulsory  ])rinciple  could  be  applied  to  individual  cases,  so  convinced  was  he  of 
the  policy  of  etfecting  an  arrangement  on  this  most  important  subject,  that  no  minor 
difliculties  would  induce  him  to  withhold  his  consent  to  it. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee ;  several  clauses  were  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
House  resumed. 
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Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  splendid  speech,  moved,  "  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months." 

SiK  RoRERT  Pkel  bcggcd  in  the  outset  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  latenc'^s  of  the  hour,  but  in  consequence  of  other  disad- 
vantages, which  he  felt  so  sevcndy,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  to  him  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  audible  or  intelligible.  He  had  already,  on  a  former 
occasion,  endeavoured  to  state  fully  and  completely  what  his  views  were  upon  the 
subject  of  corporate  reform  in  Ireland;  but  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
iiicmber  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Bheil,)  who  he  hoped  was  in  his  place — [the  hon. 
member  was  absent] — in  which  such  direct  personal  allusions  were  made  to  him- 
self, he  should  be  luiwilling  to  allow  that  speech  to  pass  by  without  reply.  With 
the  confidence  also  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  ielt  in  the  justice  of  the  course  he  had 
jjursued,  and  in  the  validity  cd'  the  o])ii!i(jns  he  had  formed,  seeing  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  made  considerable  impression  on  the  House,  he 
confessed  he  should  be  unwilling  to  permit  the  del)ate  to  close  without  manfully 
ccmiing  forward  to  examine  the  conclusions  wluch  were  adopted  in  that  si)ceeh, 
and  to  deal  with  the  reasoning  by  which  its  arguments  were  supported.  He  said 
with  the  reasoning,  because  after  all  it  was  only  tiie  reasonings  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman which  ought  to  make  any  impression  on  the  House.  He  wished  that  the 
speech  had  been  less  prepared  and  less  elaborate,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the 
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hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  in  such  luistc  to  arrive  at  tliose  portion-*  of  liis 
speech  which  lie  knew  wonld  amuse  and  delij^ht  his  audience,  that  he  forgot  in  the 
course  of  his  imi)etuo-ity  to  grapple  with  the  speech  which  preceded  it,  and  wliicli 
was  as  conspicuous  for  the  clearness  of  its  statements,  and  the  clo?eness  of  its  argu- 
ments, as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  was  remarkable  for  abstaining 
from  any  notice  of  those  clear  and  admirable  arguments,  and  for  the  ingenuity  and 
fluency  of  its  diction.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  in  his 
place.  If  he  were  absent,  he  was  sure  the  House  would  admit  that  it  would  be  alien 
to  his  feelings  to  say  any  thing  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  absence,  which 
he  would  not  say  in  his  presence.  Whether  present  or  absent,  he  would  always 
admit  the  singular  power  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  exhibited,  and  that 
he  thouglit  Ireland  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  sending  a  man  to  that  House  endowed 
with  such  rare  and  extraordinary  talent.  But  in  making  that  admission,  he  must 
take  leave  at  the  same  time  to  strip  tlie  tinsel  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
arguments,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  solid  and  substantial  metal  tliey  con- 
tained. He  thouglit  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument  amounted  to 
this: — first,  that  he  had  a  doubt  whether  the  dissolution  of  corf)firations  in  Ireland 
was  not  at  variance  with  the  Act  of  Union  ;  and,  second,  whether  the  dissolution  of 
these  corporations  was  not  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  also  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  disso- 
lution of  corporations  in  Ireland,  and  the  refusal  of  the  majority  or  minority  in 
that  country  to  partici|)ate  in  corporate  privileges,  was  not  really  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1829,  by  which  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
removed.  Many  portions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech — those  por- 
tions which  were  most  loudly  cheered,  and  which  most  delighted  his  audience — had 
nothing,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  knew  as  well  as  he  knew,  to  rest  upon. 
It  miglit  be  very  easy  for  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  pre- 
meditated speech,  to  allude  to  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  a  particular 
party,  and  to  the  qualities  possessed  by  particular  peers.  It  might  be  easy  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  allude  to  the  boldness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
dexterity  of  Lord  Lvijdhurst,  the  excitement  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  or  the  inspiration 
of  Lord  Roden.  All  this  it  was  easy  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  although  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  matter  in  debate,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  noticed  in  reply,  lest,  as  the  character  of  the  cheer  by 
which  it  was  received  seemed  to  indicate,  it  should  be  taken  as  comprehending  an 
overpowering  argument  against  the  party  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  pursuing  the  same  career  of  eloquence,  alluded  to  Ur.  Phil- 
pott.s,  in  connection  with  the  Intimidation  Committee.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman knew  that  he  siiould  lose  half  his  cheer  if  he  did  not  introduce  the 
Intimidation  Committee.  'J'he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  recollected  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Sir  W.  Follett)  was  member  for  P^xeter;  he  recollected,  too, 
that  Dr.  Philpotts  was  bishop  of  Exeter;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  letter  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  ibr  Exeter  had  just  read,  implying  that  a  Roman  Catholi* 
bisliop  had  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  clergj'  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  securing  the  return  of  a  popular  member,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  but  I  refer  you  to  the  Intimidation  Committee, 
and  to  the  part  which  the  Bi.sliop  of  Exeler  took."  The  cheers  with  wiiich  that 
exclamation  was  receised  was  redoubled  by  tlinse  who  were  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  from  the  first  word  of  the  report  to  the  last  word  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Intimidaiion  Committee,  tlie  name  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Exeter  did  not  once  appear. 
He  repeated,  ttiat  these  parts  of  tiie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech,  though 
very  striking  and  very  amusing,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  matter  under 
discns-sion;  and  for  that  reason  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  take  no  further  notice  of 
them.  He  woidd  come,  then,  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  "  You  who  contended  that  the  violation  of  the 
property  of  the  church  was  an  infraction  of  the  Act  of  Union,  will  you  not  admit 
that  a  violation  of  tiie  property  of  corporations  must  be  an  infraction  of  the  Act  of 
Union  also?"  Tiuit  question  was  put  as  if  by  a  man  who  felt  certain  that  his 
inlerrogatory  was  founded  in  reason  and  justice  ;  but  as  there  was  a  direct  guarantee 
in  the  Act  of  Union  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  none  whatever  in  favour  of 
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Iri!>li  corporations,  ho  did  not  cxai-tly  foci  tlie  force  of  the  lion,  and  learned  gentle- 
man's inference,  that  because  it  was  contrary  to  tlie  Act  of  Union  to  viidate  tlie 
rif^lits,  i)rivili'<)es,  and  pro])erty  of  the  Irish  Churcii,  wliich  rphts,  &c.,  were  dis- 
tinctly guaranteed  by  a  clause  in  that  Act,  therefore  it  must  also  be  a  violation  of 
the  Act  of  Union  to  dissolve  otiier  institutions  which  were  not  so  guaranteed.  With 
respect  to  tlie  other  Act  to  whicli  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  referred,  and  in 
which  he  felt  a  more  direct  interest — namely,  the  Act  to  reform  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  Ireland — he  must  say  that,  although  he  opposed  that  Act;  althou"-li 
he  tiiougiit  the  power  it  gave  was  dangerous,  yet  he  must  also  contend  that  there 
was  no  analiigy  between  a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  jieople  and  municipal 
reform.  In  the  first  place,  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  assumed  tliat  the  op|)o- 
sition  were  opposed  to  all  municipal  reform  in  Ireland,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  You 
who  are  opposed  to  corporate  abuses  in  England  and  Scotland,  how  can  vou  sanction 
their  continuance  in  Ireland — having  corrected  them  in  one  ])art  of  the  kingdom, 
how  can  you  refuse  to  correct  tliem  in  another?"  He  denied  that  the  opposition 
refused  to  reform  abuses  in  Ireland.  They  professed  their  readiness  to  correct 
abuses,  but  they  did  say  tliat  they  would  not  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  cor- 
porations in  Ireland,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  similar  abuses  under  another  name. 
They  were  ready  and  willing  to  remedy  every  just  cause  of  complaint  connected 
witli  the  ancient  cor[)oration  system  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  again,  he  said  that  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  had  no  right  to  taunt  those  who  brought  forward  the 
bill  for  a  reform  in  the  reiiresentation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with  inconsistency, 
because,  according  to  a  false  assumption  of  his  own,  they  refused  to  redress  abuses 
in  the  Irish  corporate  system.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  ap|)rehended,  to  the 
existence  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  government  of  this  country,  that  an  Imjierial 
Parliament  should  exist.  If,  then,  a  more  direct  control  were  given  to  the  people  of 
this  country  over  the  election  of  the  members  who  composed  the  House  of  Commons, 
could  a  similar  power  of  control  be  refused  to  the  peojde  of  Ireland  ?  In  justice  it 
could  not.  And  as  regarded  the  ])resent  measure,  if  they  jiroposed  to  retain  the 
corporations  in  Ireland,  and  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  from  an  e(]ualitv  of 
privileges,  then  he  admitted  that  they  would  be  open  to  the  objections  of  the  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman.  In  the  case  of  the  reform  of  parliament,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  retain  the  i)arliament ;  and  as  an  extension  of  privilege  had  been  given  to 
the  people  of  England,  it  became  necessary  that  a  similar  extension  of  privilege, 
as  regarded  the  right  of  election,  should  be  given  to  the  peojile  of  Ireland.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  the  question  was — Is  it  for  the  good  of  Ireland — is  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  peoi)le  of  Ireland — is  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  pure  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  that  corporations  in  that  country  should  con- 
tinue to  exist?  That  was  the  point  upon  which  the  two  sides  of  the  House  were  at 
issue.  Thehon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  part  which  he  took  in 
proposing  the  Act  of  l)S-29  to  parliament.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
well  aware  that  the  expectations  which  were  formed  with  respect  to  that  Act  had 
been  disappointed.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  knew  that  the  most  confident 
anticiiaiions  were  entertaiuL'd,  that  the  elfect  of  that  Act  would  be  the  diminution 
of  religions  animosities,  and  the  restoration  of  jiolitical  concord.  It  was  in  vain  to 
deny  that  it  had  not  had  tiiis  eHect.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  tiiat  there  existed  at 
this  moment  as  much  acerbity  of  |)arly  S])irit  as  existed  during  the  jxilitical  disabili- 
ties on  the  part  of  tlie  Reman  Catholics.  But,  as  he  had  said  before  on  a  former 
night,  that  fact  diil  not  alter  his  view  of  this  question.  He  believed  then,  and  ^till 
believed,  that  in  the  then  state  of  public  ojiinion  in  Protestant  England — with  the 
Protestant  mind  in  Ireland  inclined  for  its  concession — witii  a  parliament  so  closely 
divided  in  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result 
of  a  division — with  the  Protestant  mind  so  nearly  equally  balanced — he  thought 
then,  as  he  thought  now,  that  there  would  have  been  greater  danger  to  the  Protestant 
interests  in  continuing  a  resistance  to  Catholic  concession,  than  in  determining  to 
settle  that  question  ;  and  certain  events  which  occurred  shorily  after  that  measure 
was  passed,  made  him  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  all  political  distinctions  between 
Catholics  and  PruU'sfants.  P.ul  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument  was 
this — "  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  your  expectations — and  I  admit  that  poli- 
tical and  religious  animosities  still  exist — yet  they  continue  to  exist  because  you  have 
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not  gone  far  enough — you  must  make  still  further  concessions,  and  then  the  expec- 
tations you  originally  entertained  will  be  fulHlled."     Had  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman any  foundation  for  that  argument?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
found  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Emancipation  Act.      lie  said 
that  it  was  conceived  in  an  ungenerous  spirit,  and  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  we  continued  the  exclusion  of  an  individual,  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  elected  for  the  county  of  Clare.     In  con- 
sidering the  whole  of  one  connected  and  comprehensive  schenie,  it  was  very  easy  to 
select  a  small  incident  in  it,  and  say,  '•  The  refusal  of  this  one  thing  has  vitiated  all 
the  rest — this  ought  to  have  been  a  pi'ominent  part  of  the  measure."     But,  in  the 
first  place,  he  disclaimed  altogether  any  personal  motive  or  feeling  on  the  occasion. 
For  those  who  conceded  the  measure  of  lioman  Catholic  relief  to  have  thought  that 
it  was  any  compensation  to  them  to  have  visited  a  single  individual  with  an  exclusion 
that  could  continue  only  for  a  few  minutes,  was  a  most  ridiculous  sup])osition. 
What  they  had  to  consider  was,  the  best  method  of  ctfecting  their  object ;  and  ujion 
the  whole  his  belief  was,  that  they  took  the  course  most  likely  to  etfect  the  object 
they  had  in  view;  namely,  to  pass  that  Act,  which  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficult}-, 
through  both  Houses  of  parliament.     But  what  was  the  exclusion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman?     He  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Clare  under  a  state  of  the 
law  which,  whatever  might  be  its  policy,  actually  excluded  him.     He  was  elected 
at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  an  oath  would  be  administered  to  him  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  take.     The  object  of  the  Relief  Bill  was  to  provide  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  in  future  be  quahfied  to  sit  in  parliament  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  that  oath.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell)  said,  that  we  ought 
to  have  provided  that  those  who  had  been  previously  elected  ought  to  have  been 
entitled  to  sit  in  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  the  law,  which  prac- 
tically prohibited  their  sitting  there.     When  they  now  heard  of  the  intimidation 
under  which  he  and  his  colleagues  at  that  time  acted,  what,  if  he  had  proposed  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  should,  notwithstanding  the  law, 
have  been  entitled  to  a  seat  in  parliament,   would  have  been  said  then  upon  the 
subject  of  intimidation  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that  all  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  the  Act  of  1829  were  lost.     He  would  not  speak  of  gratitude;  no 
gratitude  was  claimed,  for  it  was  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  for  which  no 
gratitude  was  due.     But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman   had  said,  that  all  the 
substantial  benefits  of  that  Act  were  forgotten  by  the  R,oman  Catholics,  because  one 
individual  was  deprived  of  his  seat  during  the  then  existing  parliament ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  by  his  argument,  implied  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  had  been  induced  to  take  the  course  he  had  since  done,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  step.     Far  be  it  from  him  to  pass  so  bitter  a  satire  upon  any  one  as 
to  say,  that,  from  personal  disappointment  and  exclusion,  he  should  take  a  political 
course  which  he  should  not  have  done  under  other  circumstances.     But  he  believed 
that  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  regard  to  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
and  their  feelings  towards  the  authors  of  it,  were  not  identical  with  those  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary.      He  held  in  his 
hatid  a  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him  in  1830,  by  one  of  those  whose  political 
disabilities  were  removed  by  that  Act  of  Parliament.     It  was  written  soon  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     It  was  in  these  terms: — 
"  You  have  retired  from  office.      A  great  portion  of  my  political  life  has,  I  trust, 
been  fairly  and  honourably  opposed  to  yours.     You  have  made  ample  amends  for 
what  I  deemed  your  public  sins,  in  carrying  the  Relief  bill,  and  applying  your  great 
talents  and  attainments  to  the  success  of  that  truly  national  measure.     You  have 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  that  a  statesman  or  jiolitician  could  be  called  on  for — 
human  passions,  and  human  feelings,  to  the  sense  of  justice,  reason,  and  conviction. 
While  you,  Sir,  were  in  power,  the  humble  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
conferred  on  my  country  by  that  all-healing  measure,  may  have  been,  by  minds  of 
a  less  manly  and  noble  cast  than  yours,  imputed  to  other  motives  and  feelings  than 
those  which  now  animate  me;  I  can  have  at  this  moment  no  other  motive  than  that 
which  1  really  i)rofess — a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  solid  and  lasting  advantages 
you  have  procured  lor  Ireland  by  your  noble  and  disinterested  exertions  for  her  peace 
and  prosperity,  manifested  by  the  splendid  and  powerful  aid  you  gave  the  Relief  bill 
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in  the  Commons  House  of  I'ailiameiit.  Roceive,  then,  Sir,  tlie  tlianks  and  gratitude 
of  an  Irisliman,  long  and  arduously  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  services 
you  have,  by  this  j^ingle  measure,  conferred  on  Lelatid  and  the  empire;  and  accept, 
yir,  in  your  retirement,  tlie  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness  in  that  hon- 
ourable retirement."  Certainly,  this  letter  ga\e  a  direct  negative  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
respect  to  tiie  Relief  bill.  The  letter  must  have  been  written  from  the  mo.st  disinter- 
e.-ted  principle,  p()Sli)oned  as  it  was  until  the  day  he  retin-d  from  olliee.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Nicholas  i'urcel  O'Gorman,  late  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Association.  lie 
referred  to  that  letter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
iiad  no  right  to  assume  that  the  passing  of  a  bill  by  which  Roman  Cath.,lics  were 
altogether  relieved  from  political  disabilities,  hatl  failed  in  its  healing  etfect  because 
it  was  conjjled  with  a  refusal  to  permit  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (the  member 
for  Dublin)  to  take  a  seat  in  that  parliament.  Then  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Ti|)perary  had  said—"  You  passed  that  bill  in  lH-2[) ;  why  did  yon  not  pass  it  in 
Ib-J-J?  Uon't  you  know  that  in  1825  the  measure  of  relief  tlien  proposed  was  ae- 
comi)anied  with  provisions  which  you  ought  to  have  accepted,  but  wliicli  did  not 
accomi)any  the  act  of  1829,  and  the  separation  of  which  from  that  measure  accounts 
for  Vs  subse(pient  failure?"  He  was  never  more  surprised  than  by  that  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  two  measures  accompanying  the  act  of  1825 
were — one  of  tl;em  the  extinction  of  the  40a'.  freeholders,  and  the  other  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  fir.^t  of  these  was  passed  in  182o,  and  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  attached  any  great  importance  to  the  healing  elfects 
of  that  measure,  he  had  all  the  advantage  of  it.  ^^'ith  respect  to  the  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  priesthood,  he  had  never  heard  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
warm  advocates  for  tliat  measure.  He  recollected  that  many  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  contended,  that  an  offer  of 
a  pecuniary  stipend  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was  little  less  than  an  insult 
to  their  Church,  and  he  did  understand  that  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that  Church 
protested  against  any  provision  for  that  Ciiurch  being  made  a  component  part  of 
the  measure  of  relief.  For  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  now  to  argue  that  the 
i7ieasure  of  182!)  had  failed,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  continued  the 
system  of  agitation  and  excitement,  because  no  provision  w^as  made  for  them  in  the 
bill  of  1829,  surprised  him,  and  he  should  have  expected  such  an  argument  from 
any  other  rather  than  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Was  there  any  incon- 
sistency, tlien,  in  removing  disabilities  in  1829,  and  in  now  consenting  to  dissolve 
the  Irish  corporations?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  act  of  1829 
provided  a  new  oath  for  Roman  Catholics  on  their  entrance  into  corporations,  and 
he  condescended  to  argue  that  th'e  act  of  1829  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  a  new  and 
special  interest  in  the  Irish  corporations ;  and  he  afterwards  almost  asked  (for,  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  God  forbid  I  should  ask),  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  his  (Sir  11.  Peel's)  honour  and  good  faith,  alter  the  admissions  made  in  the  act 
of  1829,  now  to  ])ropose  the  dissolution  of  those  Irish  corporations?  He  must  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  trusting  no 
doubt  to  the  House  being  led  away  by  his  brilliant  phraseology,  had  drawn  very 
largely  on  tlie  good-nature  or  credulity  of  his  hon.  friends  around  him.  AVhy,  in 
another  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  argument,  he  attempted  to  show, 
and  very  justly,  that  in  the  year  179;?,  the  lumian  Catholics  had,  so  far  as  law  was 
concerned,  a  rpialification  to  be  admitted  into  corporations :  and  his  argument  was, 
that  as  they  had  it  before  the  Union,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union  to  inter- 
lere  with  the  Irish  corporations.  Now,  what  was  the  enactment  of  the  bill  of  1829  ?^ 
It  merely  provided,  that  instead  of  Roman  Catholics  being  liable  to  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance  before  being  admitted  to  corporate  privileges,  they  should 
be  qualified  for  that  adnnssion  on  taking  the  oath,  on  the  taking  of  which  they  were 
admitted  to  all  oiher  civil  ollices.  But  how  coidd  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
argue  that  there  was  any  thing  inconsistent  with  honour  and  good  faith  for  him  (S;r 
Robert  Peel),  whih-  corporations  were  in  existence,  to  support  such  a  provision,  and 
yet  now  proi)ose — what?  not  to  give  Protestants  some  separate  and  peculiar  privi- 
lege; but  that  the  corporations  themselves  should  be  altogether  dissolved  and  done 
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away?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  same  objections  applied 
to  the  i-emoval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  civil  disabilities  as  were  now  urj.;xd  ag^ainst 
this  measure  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  What  was  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  with  respect  to  civil  disabilities?  Ollices  existed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  them,  lint  originally  every  avenue  to  distinction  was  closed 
against  them  in  the  military  and  naval  professions,  and  in  civil  offices.  Was  there 
any  analogy  between  the  placing  a  Roman  Catholic  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
respect  to  a  Protestant,  who  had  jirevionsly  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  offices, 
and  that  of  saying  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  monopoly  of  jirivilege  to  either 
party  in  these  abused  institutions?  You  say  these  institutions  have  been  abused — • 
we  say  they  shall  be  abused  no  longer;  but  this  we  hold  to  be  consistent  with  the 
first  principle  of  equity,  that  if  you  destroy  monopoly  and  exclusion  on  the  one  hand, 
you  shall  not,  by  an  abuse  of  terms,  establish  and  confer  it  on  the  other.  Would  it 
by  this  bill  be  established  ?  What  was  the  admission  of  the  hon.  member  for  North- 
ampton, a  member  of  his  Majesty's  government?  An  admission  repeated  when 
cheered.  Did  he  say  that  it  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction,  when  he  contemplated 
this  bill,  that  it  would  give  power  to  the  majority  of  the  country?  Did  he  put  his 
argument  in  that  form  ?  No.  He  said  this — "  Whereas  you,  the  Protestants,  have 
hitherto  held  power;  you  being  a  minority,  I  do  rejoice  in  passing  an  act  which 
liall  hereafter  place  the  possession  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  the 
minority  as  seven  to  one."  In  order  to  point  his  argument,  and  to  show  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  unwarily  prophesy  that  the  consequence  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  stated  the  proportions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestants,  and  exulted  in 
the  result ;  not  that  the  Protestant  would  continue  to  maintain  his  fair  share  of  cor- 
porate privileges  in  ])roportion  to  his  intelligence  and  wealth,  but  that  the  resvilt  of 
the  measure  would  be,  by  some  sort  of  sinister  procedure,  an  unqualified  and  unmiti- 
gated exclusion  of  the  Protestant.  It  woidd  be  a  transference  of  power  precisely  to 
that  majority,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  popidation  of  that  country  formed  a 
part.  Believing  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  generally  speaking,  that  it  would  have 
that  effect — not  that  every  person  elected  to  these  corporations  woidd  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  that  tliose  who  were  elected,  though  belonging  to  other  professicms  of 
faith,  must,  in  order  to  insure  their  election,  be  subservient  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
must  promote  Roman  Catholic  objects.  He  feared  that  result,  and  therefore  he 
protested  against  this  bill.  Even  admitting  the  prhnu  facie  force  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  establishing  analogous  institutions  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  he  found 
a  still  more  sacred  principle  intervened,  and  that  tlie  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  exclude  those  who  had  the  monopoly  now,  and  transfer  the  power  altogether 
to  the  hands  of  the  excluded;  he  must  conclude  that  the  pretended  adjustment 
of  the  balance  was  a  false  one,  and  that  they  had  no  right,  under  the  jireience 
of  consulting  analogy,  to  violate  that  sacred  justice  which  was  predominant  over 
all.  He  had  often  heard  that  these  exclusions  were  the  greatest  grievances  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  laboured;  but  if  the  monopoly  were  to 
be  transferred  to  those  possessed  of  the  power  which  physical  strength  and  numbers 
gave  the  preponderance,  the  grievance  would  l)e  infinitely  more  galling  to  the 
Protestant  than  any  thing  hitherto  felt  by  the  Catludic.  He  had  heard,  before 
this  bill  was  thought  of",  of  ihc  dangers  arising  from  local  partialities  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  He  recollected  reading  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Lords- 
lieutenant  in  Ireland,  addressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  inem[)er  for  Dublin  to 
Lord  Duncunnon,  in  1834.  The  ministers  of  that  day  found  Lords-lieutenant  in 
England,  and  then  apjjointed  them  in  Ireland,  upon  the  j)rinciple  of  adopting 
analogous  institutions  in  the  two  countries.  The  noble  lord,  the  then  .Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Lord  Stanley),  with  the  consent  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  government — 
for  whom,  let  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  remiiul  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  a  grave  as 
deep  was  dug  in  Ireland  as  ever  was  dug  for  hiiu,  and  he  had  at  least  that  consola- 
tion in  the  tomb,  that  others  who  had  lauded  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  received 
their  encomiums  for  attachment  to  their  cause,  were  now  treated  with  the  same 
neglect  and  contumely  as  he  was — the  tumble  lord  on  that  occasion  had  no  compli- 
ments paid  to  him  for  adojiting  English  analogies,  but  he  was  warned  that  they 
might  be  the  means  of  provoking  local  prejudices,  which  might  endanger  the  pure 
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administration  of  justice.     Tlie  letter  ran   tlius : — "This  section  shall  dispose  of 
your  Lord-lientciiaiicies   of  counties.       It  sliould    be    observed,    that   we  owe    the 
existence  of  these  olHces  to  Stanley.     It  was  one  of  his  jiresumptiious  plans,  and  as 
bad  as  such  a  measure  could  possibly  be."     Let  the  House  observe  that  tliis  was  the 
impartial  testimony  of  a,  person  given  long  before  tlie   Irish  Municipal  IJill  was  in 
contemplation.      Tliese  were   the  arguments  by   which  the    adoption   of  iMiglish 
analogies  were  reprobated,  and  by  which  it  was  shown,  that  the  adoption  of  sucii 
analogies  wouhl  never  reconcile  the  peojjle  to  tliem,  if  they  were  not  calculated  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.     Tiie  letter  continued: — "  In  fact,  one 
great  complaint  of  the  Iri-;li  people  has  been  against  tlie  practical  operation  of  local 
partialities.     This,  above  all  things,  was  complained  of  in  the  magistracy.     'J'lie 
remedy  would  have  been  to  increase  the  vigilance,  and  particularly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Cliancellor  and  of  the  government ;  instead  of  which,  the  direct  contrary 
course  was  jjursued,  and  indeed  turned  into  law  by  Stanley.     He  created  a  local 
authorit}^  necessarily  imbued,  either  through  religions  diiferences  or  election  con- 
tests, with  local  partialities ;  thus,  in  its  nature,  aggravating  the  evil  complained  of 
with  justice,  whilst  it  took  awa)',  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,   the  responsibility 
of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the  government,  and  shifted  that  responsibility  upon  the 
Lords-lieutenant  of  counties."     The  chances  of  interfering  with  the  local  adniini- 
strarion  of  justice  l)y  partisans  was  here  described  as  one  of  the  great  grievances  of 
Ireland,  and  would  not,  lie  a^ked,  the  transfer  of  power  in  corporations  from  one 
sect  to  another  increase  the  just  causes  for  this  complaint?     That  was  the  argu- 
ment used  by  us  as  far  as  tlie  administration  of  justice  was  concerned,  but  applying 
with  tenfold  greater  force  in  this  case  than  it  did  to  the  appointment  of  Lords-lien- 
tenant,  who  had  no  power  to  appoint  magistrates  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.     In  the  instance  alluded  to,  it  appeared,  on  the  authority  of  the  letter 
quoted,  improper  to  maintain  the  English  analogy;  yet  that  analogy  was  now  con- 
tended for,  and  his  Majesty's  government  distrusted  a  creature  of  their  own  brain. 
They  had  given  to  the  English  corporations  the  power  of  appointing  their  slicriffs, 
and  yet  they  had  admitted  that  such  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  no  popular  assembly 
could  be  trusted  with  the  election  of  the  officer  by  whom  juries  were  to  be  selected, 
and  therefore  without  a  division,  they  had  witlidrawn  so  much  of  tlioir  bill  as  had 
reference  to   that  point.     Tl'-cy  had  g-iven   to  English  corporations  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  police — that  power  was  tlcnied  to  Irish  corporations.      Again, 
they  had  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporations  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
such  towns  as  had  ports  and  harbours.     He  taunted  not  the  government  for  tlie.-e 
changes,  because  on  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  the  alterations  had  been 
made.     Those  alterations  diminished  some  of  the  objections  he  had  to  their  bill ; 
but  they  served  to  increase  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  against  the  necessity  of 
establishing  similar  laws  for  the  two  countries.      Tiie  government   had,  by  this 
measure,  created  in  the  fifty  boroughs  specified  by  the  bill  as  many  jiolitical  assem- 
blies, and,  distrusting  those  bodies,  had  removed  from  them  their  ])roi)er  miuiicipal 
functions.     Why  should  they  not  have  the  control  of  their  police,  the  a<lmiiiistration 
of  justice,  and  the  management  of  their  ports  and  harbours — all  proper  municipal 
duties — but  tliat  they  were  distrusted?     In  short,  what  was  left  to  them  but  the 
duty  of  political  agitation  ?     It  was  true  that  their  functions  as  corporators  were 
narrowed  and  circumscribed,  but  the  intensity  of  political  agitation  was  increa.sed 
by  this  measure,  and  if  ever  tliere  was  a  sclieme  calculated  to  engender  and  increase 
religions  animosity,  political  feuds,  and  laxity  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
it  was  that  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  tlie 
House.     By  it  powers  were  given  to  the  council   to  tax  their  constituents  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  mayor,  recorder  (where  there  existed  such  an  officer), 
tlie  treasurer,  and  (in  the  extensive  liberalityof  the  right  hoii.  and  learned  Attorney- 
general  for  Ireland)  "all  such  other  officers  as  they  should  think  fit  to  appoint." 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  predominant  party  would 
not  use  their  powers  very  lightly.     He  would  take  one  of  the  towns  about  to  be 
blessed  with  a  corporation;   Bellurbet,  for  instance,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants, 
was  to  have  a  corporation  to  tax  those  inhabitants  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mayor, 
treasurer,  and   all  other  officers   that  body  might  think   fit  to  appoint.     On  wliat 
principle  Relturbet  was  included  in  the  schedules  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  when 
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some  other  towns,  with  populations  of  more  than  2,000  were  not  mentioned. 
Where  was  the  town  of  Ardfert,  much  more  populous  than  Belturbet,  though  it  was 
in  the  report  described  as  a  village?  It  might  be  that  the  revenues  of  Belturbet 
made  it  desirable  that  it  should  have  a  corporation.  Why,  it  appeared  that  it 
enjoyed  a  bequest  producing  £9  a-year,  of  which  £5  was  required  for  a  debt  still 
owing,  so  that  =£4  was  the  clear  net  revenue,  which  large  bequest  of  ^9  was  to 
entitle  it  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  all  the  functionaries  of  a  corporation.  Bel- 
turbet, however,  was  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  he  would  now  take  the  higiiest, 
Dublin,  which  nobody  would  deny  ought  to  have  a  corporation.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, most  certainly  gave  Dublin  a  mayor  and  town-council,  but  it  gave  them  no 
right  to  appoint  their  sheriffs,  no  power  to  nominate  the  recorder,  that  being 
reserved  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  it  was  expressly  provided,  "  Nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  enable  the  commissioners  for  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
the  streets,  or  the  commissioners  for  widening  the  streets,  or  the  corporation  of 
commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  harbour  of  Dublin,  to  transfer 
their  powers  to  the  new  corporation."  Here  then  was  a  corporation  destitute  of 
corporate  functions,  and  what  other  inference  could  be  drawn  from  this,  but  that 
the  intention  of  depriving  the  council  of  municipal  functions  was  for  political  objects? 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  consent  to  leave  out  the 
latter  part  of  this  bill;  if  not,  as  they  had  failed  to  amend  the  bill,  he  felt  bound  to 
reject  it.  What  had  the  English  commissioners  of  municipal  reform  said  in  their 
report  ?  Why,  that  the  perversion  of  municipal  institutions  to  political  ends,  had 
betrayed  local  interests  to  party  purposes.  Would  not  this  be  the  case  in  Ireland 
•-mder  this  bill?  That  sentence  from  the  English  report  was  one  of  condemnation 
on  this  measure,  which  would  tend  to  pervert  Irish  municipal  institutions  to  political 
ends,  and  through  the  corruption  of  corporations,  lead  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
constituent  body.  It  had  been  said  that  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  priesthood  had 
v,aused  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities ;  that  might  be  true,  and  it  might  be  a 
case  in  which  such  influence  was  legitimately  exercised.  But  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that  the  influence  caused  the  reform,  could  he  be 
surprised,  when  he  admitted,  and  gloried  in  the  admission,  that  that  influence  was 
exercised  for  the  promotion  of  a  civil  object — could  he  be  surprised  if  they  on  his  side 
refused  to  create  new  organs,  by  making  fifty  popular  assemblies  through  which  the 
same  influence  might  be  exercised  for  civil  objects  ?  Was  it  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  who 
introduced  religion  into  that  discussion?  Was  it  he,  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  referred  with  triumph  to  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  Beresfords 
in  one  county,  to  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  the  Fosters  in  another,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy?  He  said,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  religion 
wliicli  they  all  professed,  that  in  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  opinion,  it  wotdd  not  con- 
duce to  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  in  Ireland,  to  the  maintenance  of  due 
respect  for  religion,  or  to  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  institutions,  to  create  this  new 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the  influence  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
adverted.  In  his  opinion,  the  elections  for  these  new  institutions  would  be  embit- 
tered by  a  spirit  of  party  hostility  far  beyond  any  that  was  excited  by  political  elec- 
tions ;  acting,  as  these  elections  would,  in  a  smaller  sphere,  and  repeated  as  they 
would  be  more  frequently,  he  believed,  in  his  heart,  that  they  would  do  more  to  widen 
and  to  perpetuate  religious  animosities  than  any  election  for  merely  political  pur- 
poses would  over  do.  "  And,  Sir,"  continued  the  riglit  hon.  baronet — "  and  Sir,  to 
conclude,  I  must  say,  that  after  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  boast,  that  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  priests  had  been  thus  exercised,  and  after  the-exultalion  he 
expressed  at  the  annihilation  of  property  by  means  of  its  exertion,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  make  an  invocation  to  that  pure  ambition  which  ought  to  disclaim  any 
reference  to  temporal  objects,  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  influence  would 
be  exerci.sed  to  abolish  completely  that  odious  im])ost,  as  he  termed  it,  in  memory 
of  wliich  we  ouglit  every  nigiit  to  address  our  prayers  to  our  Creator  for  the  mur- 
ders at  Rathcormae  and  other  ])laces  which  he  named.  If  this  be  the  way  in  which 
this  influence  is  to  continue,  if  this  be  the  mode  in  wliich  the  Act  of  Union  is  to  be 
maintained,  you  may  ])ass  what  Act  of  Ajipropriation  you  jilcase,  reserving  some 
portion  of  tlie  pro[)erty  of  the  church  to  Protestant  purposes;  but  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed, for  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  has  intimated  his  belief  that  the  Roman 
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Catholic  clergy  will  be  justified  in  continuing  to  exercise  their  spiritual  influence  in 
civil  matters  till  tlieir  own  ends  be  attained.  Under  these  eireunislances,  I  must 
say,  while  1  maintain  my  determination  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
far  as  they  can  be,  on  a  perft'ct  footing  of  civil  equality  with  the  Protestants,  I  will 
not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  which  will  be  destructive  of  that 
equality,  and  which  will  aflbrd  a  new  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  influence,  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thinks  may  be  legitimately  directed  against  the 
existence  of  the  i'rotestaut  Church.  I  do  feel  justiKed,  therefore,  in  withliolding  my 
assent  to  a  measure  which  will  be  the  signal  for  fresh  animosities,  which  will  be 
fatal  to  internal  peace,  and  which  will  endanger  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland." 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  2G0;  Noes,   199;   majority,  Gl.     The 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Lord  John  Russell,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  in 
another  place,  moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  coi)y  of  a  circular  letter 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  dated  in  October  last,  and 
addressed  to  the  Mayor  or  chief  odicer  of  any  boroughs  contained  in  the  schedules  to 
the  EnglisVi  Corporations  Bill  passed  last  Session. 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  made  the  motion  in  the  hands  of  the 
speaker,  partly  with  a  view,  he  believed,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
soliciting  from  the  noble  lord  those  explanations  regarding  the  appointment  of  cor- 
porate magistrates  to  which  he  had  referred  on  a  former  day.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
as  he  availed  himself  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  in  consequence  of  an  intima- 
tion that  the  present  would  be  a  convenient  time,  that  he  should  not  be  thought  by 
those  gentlemen  who  had  notices  on  the  paper  preceding  his  own,  to  have  imjjro- 
perly  interfered  with  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  business.  The  point  on  which  he 
wished  for  explanations  from  the  noble  lord  referred  exclusively  to  the  nomination 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  under  the  Act  which  passed  last  session  for  the  retbrm  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  remark  on  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  that  measure,  other  than  as  it  related  to  the  functions  of  magistrates 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  He  believed  it 
was  admitted  by  the  noble  lord,  and  by  all  who  took  part  in  the  question  of  Muni- 
cipal Reform,  that  there  was  and  ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
municipal  duties  of  a  corporation  and  the  duties  committed  to  justices  of  the  peace. 
That  clear  distinction  Ij^ad  been  admitted  by  no  man  more  fully  than  by  the  noble 
lord.  While  that  noble  lord  had  contended,  that  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
town-councillors,  and  other  members  of  the  corporate  bodies  generally,  it  was  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  constituent  bodies  would  have 
influence,  while  he  contended  that  such  would  be  the  efl'ect  of  political  feelings  in 
those  cases,  he  had  fully  admitted  that  political  opinions  should  not  interfere  with 
the  appointment  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  This  distinction  had  also  been  clearly 
drawn,  he  thought,  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  on  which  the 
measure  of  uuuiicipal  reform  had  been  founded.  The  commissioners,  in  this  report, 
deprecated  the  party  spirit  which  pervaded  municipal  councils,  in  the  following  terms: 
— "  The  party  spirit  which  pervades  the  municipal  councils,  extends  itself  to  the 
magistracy,  which  is  appointed  by  those  bodies,  and  from  their  members.  The 
magistrates  are  usually  chosen  from  the  aldermen,  and  the  aldermen  are  generally 
political  partisans.  Hence,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  injustice  is  not  absolutely 
committed,  a  strong  suspicion  of  it  is  excited,  and  the  local  tribunals  cease  to  inspire 
respect.  The  corporate  magistrates,  generally  sjjcaking,  are  not  looked  upon  by 
the  inhabitants  with  favour  or  respect,  and  are  often  regarded  with  positive  distrust 
and  dislike.''  In  another  part  of  the  report  the  commissioners  say,  "  One  vice 
which  we  regard  as  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is,  that  ofhcers  chosen  for  particular  functions  are  regarded  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  legislative  body.     This  notion  appears  to  have  originated  in  times 
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■when  the  separation  of  constitutional  authorities  was  not  understood ;  when  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  were  confounded.  The  corporations  of  England 
and  Wales  were  originally  framed  on  principles  encumbered  with  this  confusion,  and 
have  been  modified,  down  to  the  latest  changes,  with  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
them."  Thus  the  report  admitted  a  distinction  between  executive  and  judicial 
functions,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  tliat  although  party  spirit  could  not  be 
prevented  from  operating  in  the  election  of  town-councils,  it  ought,  so  far  as  pre- 
cautions could  be  taken,  to  be  excluded  from  the  appointment  of  municipal 
magistrates.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  enforce  this  position  by  argu- 
ment, because  he  believed  the  truth  of  it  was  universally  assented  to  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  He  found  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  present  government,  this 
doctrine  admitted  in  full  force.  lie  found  it  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  that  "  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  correct  any  undue  selec- 
tion of  town-councillors,  when  there  appeared  a  preponderance  of  one  class  of 
political  opinions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  by  infusing  a  few  men  of  opposite  political 
sentiments  among  them."  The  noble  president  of  the  council  also  had  stated  with 
great  truth  and  justice,  that  "  good  sense  and  good  feeling  would  be  equally  mani- 
fested in  the  absence  of  all  political  bias  in  the  selection  of  town  magistrates,  and 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  equally  dictated  that  there  should  be  an  absence  of 
all  considerations  of  a  political  character  in  nominating  these  magistrates  when 
recommended  to  the  government."  He  fSir  R.  Peel)  could  appeal,  then,  to  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, and  his  colleagues,  in  proof  that  his  assumption  was  a  well  founded  one — 
namely,  that,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it,  political  feeling  ought  not  to  influ- 
ence the  nomination  of  magistrates  in  corporate  towns.  Having  thus  stated  the 
principle  which  had  been  laid  down  by  ministers,  he  was  bound  to  tell  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  that  in  many  of  these  corporate  towns  there  did  exist  a  very  prevailing  feel- 
ing that  considerations  of  a  political  character  had,  nevertheless,  been  altogether 
excluded  from  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  nomination  of  many  of  these  magis- 
trates. This  might  probably  be  an  erroneous  impression  ;  if  it  were,  the  noble  lord 
would  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  of  removing  so  unpleasant  an  impression,  by 
clearly  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  various  nominations  had  been  made.  The 
noble  lord  would  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  that  he  had  not  brought  forward  his  state- 
ment on  this  very  important  subject,  without  having  given  the  noble  lord  previous 
notice  of  the  particular  places  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  refer.  His  object  had 
not  been  to  take  the  noble  lord  by  surprise,  by  making  any  statement  on  the  sudden, 
but  to  enable  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  if  he  could  do  so,  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  the  towns  to  which  reference  was  about  to  be  made,  who 
felt  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  in  those  towns,  and  who 
were  under  an  impression,  whether  erroneous  or  not  remained  to  be  seen,  that  political 
feelings  had  been  suffered  to  influence  these  appointments.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  mention  one  or  two  instances,  out  of  the  many,  of  towns  in  which  such 
impressions  as  those  he  had  referred  to,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  prevailed.  Since 
the  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject,  had  been 
given,  he  had  received  a  number  of  communications  from  various  places  in  reference 
to  it,  but  he  should  only  bring  before  the  House  those  particular  instances  of  which 
he  had  given  the  noble  lord  notice.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  take  the  town  of 
Cuildford,  in  Surrey;  and  he  must  sa}',  that  he  could  not  at  all  reconcile  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  magistrates  fjr  that  ])artii'uUir  town  with  the  principle  which  had  been 
so  clearly  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  to  excliule,  as  i'ar  as  possi- 
ble, all  political  considerations  from  the  nomination  of  municipal  magistrates.  In 
the  town  of  Guildford  it  hapjiened  that  the  corjioration  was  decidedly  of  Conservative 
principles;  that  was  to  say,  that  the  vast  jjrepondcrance  of  numbers  in  the  corporate 
body  there  entertained  Cou'-ervative  views.  After  ])assing  of  the  municipal  reform 
bill  in  lliis  House,  and  during  its  progress  in  the  upper  House;  when  the  lords  had 
altered  that  clause  of  the  bill  which  gave  expressly  to  the  town-council  the  power  of 
recommending  four  magistrates  to  the  nomination  of  the  Crown,  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site declared,  and  in  his  (Sir  Robert  rceFs)  opinion,  rather  unwisely,  that  it  was  still 
his  intention  to  consult  the  town-councils  in  reference  to  the  nomination  of  municipal 
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magistrates.  But,  supposing  that  he  were  prepared  to  admit  the  noble  lord  was  right 
in  taking  the  opinion  of  the  town-council  in  reference  to  the  election  of  four  magis- 
trates, still  he  could  not  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  selections  which  had  been  made, 
with  the  noble  lord's  declaration  that  tiie  recommendations  of  the  town-council  should 
have  great  weight  wiih  him,  because  it  a|)])eared  to  him  that  while  there  were  cases  in 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  town-cotmcil  had  been  adnntted  by  an  entire  and 
unijualified  assent,  there  were  many  others  in  which  tlie  recommendations  of  the  town- 
council  had  been  arbitrarily  rejected.  In  the  corporation  of  Guildford,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  Conservative  princi])les  greatly  predonunated.  According  to  his  information, 
the  common-council  of  that  town  had  recommended  to  the  Crown  twelve  gentlemen 
for  the  commission  of  the  peace,  expecting  that  the  noble  lord  should  select,  from  the 
twelve  so  recommended,  a  suthcient  number,  they  being  of  o[)inion  that  twelve  magis- 
trates would  be  unnecessary  for  such  a  town  asCuildford.  Of  these  twelve  gentlemen  as 
he  had  been  informed,  nine  entertained  Conservative  principles,  and  the  other  three  were 
Whigs.  From  these  twelve  gentlemen  the  noble  lord  had  selected  four  persons  to  act 
as  magistrates  for  the  town,  namely,  the  three  Whigs  and  one  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  proportion  (in  point  of  political  opinions)  in  which  the  town-council  had  re- 
commended the  names  of  gentlemen  for  magistrates  was  as  three  Conservatives  to 
one  Wiiig;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  noble  lord  had  Jed  him  exactly  to  invert  this 
proportion,  for  in  selecting  four  magistrates  from  the  twelve  persons  recommended  to 
him,  he  had  taken  all  the  three  ^^'higs;  and  only  one  of  the  nine  Conservatives. 
Eight  out  of  the  twelve  had  been  aldermen  of  the  old  corporation  ;  upon  being  told  this 
fact,  he  had  at  first  thought  that  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  had  acted  upon 
in  this  case  was,  that  there  being  eight  persons  out  of  the  twelve  who  had  been 
members  of  the  old  corporation,  and  assuming,  in  accordance  with  his  views  of  the 
ancient  corporations,  that  they  must,  tlierefore,  be  necessarily  unpopular,  it  would  be 
best  to  set  all  of  them  aside.  This,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  principle  upon 
which  the  noble  lord  made  his  selection  ;  for,  in  fact,  two  of  the  gentlemen  professing 
Whig  principles,  nominated  by  the  noble  lord,  had  been  members  of  the  old  corpo- 
ration, and  that  could  not  be  the  ground  upon  which  tlie  other  gentlemen  had  been 
rejected.  In  this  case  a  town-council,  in  which  Conservative  principles  preponderated, 
had  sent  a  recommendation  to  the  Crown  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  as  town  magis- 
trates, comprehending  in  the  list  a  fair  proportion  of  persons  of  Conservative  and 
persons  of  Whig  principles.  After  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  would  attend  to  the  recommendations  of  the  town-council,  it  was 
surely  matter  of  reasonable  disappointment  on  the  ])art  of  that  corporation,  to  find  the 
proportion  of  the  recommendations  they  had  sent  in  exactly  inverted.  So  much  for 
Guildford.  He  would  next  take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Wigan,  the  circumstances 
of  which  case  were  precisely  the  reverse  of  Guildford  case;  for  in  the  corporation  of 
Wigan,  Conservative  principles  were  not  predominant.  He  should  adduce  this  case, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  same  political  feelings  wluch  influenced 
the  choice  of  town  magistrates  in  Guildford,  had  operated  in  the  choice  of  those  for 
Wigan,  for  there  he  found  that  the  magistrates  nominated  were  wholly  of  one  class 
of  political  opinion — namely,  \\'higs  ;  and  those  gentlemen  of  the  town  who  professed 
other  opinions,  however  respectable,  were  entirely  excluded.  For  the  town  of  \A'igan 
eight  gentlemen  had  been  recommended  to  the  Crown  as  magistrates,  all  of  whom 
were  appointed.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  throw  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  personal  character  of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  nor  to  impugn  their  individual 
fitness  for  the  office;  but  he  complained  that  the  government  had  departed  from  the 
principle  which  had  been  generally  admitted,  that  political  feelings  should  not  be 
permitted  to  influence  the  clioice  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Of  these  eight  gentlemen, 
it  appeared  that  four  were  actively  engaged  in  trade.  Now  in  a  manufacturing  town 
like  Wigan,  where  constant  disputes  were  taking  place  between  master-manufacturers 
and  their  men,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  appointing  four  persons  actively  engaged  in 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  settling  those  disputes.  At  least  he,  from  his  experience, 
should  have  hesitated  before  making  such  appointments,  particularly  as  it  must  be 
part  of  their  business  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  regulating  the  hours  of 
factory  labour.  He  had  also  been  informed,  that  seven  out  of  these  eight  gentlemen 
were  active  i'riends  of  the  candidates  at  the  last  election  of  representatives  for  that 
borough  ;  that  two  of  them  acted  as  mover  and  seconder  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
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date,  and  that  five  were  zealously  employed  upon  the  committees  of  one  or  the  other 
candidtite,  and  were,  throughout  the  election,  very  busy  in  canvassing  for  them.  In 
short  that,  with  tlic  exception  of  one  gentleman,  the  whole  of  the  present  town  magis- 
trates of  Wigan  were,  during  the  election,  most  actively  (no  question  most  honour- 
ably) engaged  in  promoting  the  return  of  candidates  who  supported  one  class  of 
political  opinions.  Here  then,  was  a  case  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  tOAvn- 
council  were  entirely  assented  to,  apparently  because  the  whole  eight  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  were  persons  warmly  devoted  to  those  political  opinions  which  were  espoused 
by  the  ministers.  He  had  been  further  informed  that  an  application  had  been 
made  to  the  noble  lord,  by  petition,  imploring  him,  upon  principle,  to  pause  before 
he  made  such  a  selection,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  there  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  choice  of  these  judicial  functionaries  a  fair  and  less  exclusive  representation 
of  the  various  political  opinions  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wigan,  but  that 
representation  had  not  been  attended  to.  He  would  next  take  the  instance  of  a  town 
diEFerently  circumstanced,  in  wliich  also  there  existed  a  very  great  dissatisfaction  upon 
this  subject.  He  would  take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Rochester.  In  this  town  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced  in  the  municipal  council,  for  there  were  nine  gentlemen  pro- 
fessing one  class  of  political  opinions,  and  nine  professing  another.  Indeed,  such  was 
the  perseverance  with  which  each  party  adhered  to  their  respective  opinions,  that  upon 
repeated  divisions  in  the  attempts  to  elect  a  mayor  and  other  corporate  officers,  and  finally 
to  adjourn,  the  numbers  on  every  proposition  remained  nine  for,  and  nine  against,  and 
no  proceedings  could  take  place,  because  the  parties  were  equal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  determined  not  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  any  list  of  persons 
for  town  magistrates  till  the  town-council  was  complete,  and  they  could  concur  in  a 
joint  representation.  The  complaint  against  the  noble  lord  in  this  case  was,  that  he 
had  appointed  certain  persons  to  be  magistrates,  not  merely  favoui'ing  gentlemen  of 
one  class  of  politics  or  another,  but  without  even  the  recommendations  of  the  town- 
council;  that  he  hud,  in  short,  appointed  municipal  magistrates  for  Rochester,  at  the 
nomination  of  the  hon.  representatives  of  that  borough  in  parliament.  It  was  not 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  six  magistrates  so  appointed  were  of  one  party,  but  the 
proportion  in  favour  of  ministers  was  not  fewer  than  five  to  one,  and  there  was, 
very  naturally,  a  great  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Rochester,  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  taken  this  step  without  waiting  till  the 
town-council  was  complete;  and  that  having  determined  to  take  it,  seeing  the 
division  of  opinion  in  the  town-council,  he  had  not  observed  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion in  his  appointment  of  their  municipal  magistrates.  The  propoi'tion  of 
political  opinion  in  the  town-council  was  closely  balanced;  the  proportion  observed 
in  the  selection  of  magistrates  was  exactly  five  Whigs  to  one  Conservative,  which 
was  fairly  carrying  out  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  had 
avowed.  There  was  another  place  in  which  he  could  undertake  to  say,  very  great 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  upon  this  subject — the  city  of  Coventry.  In  this  important 
and  populous  city,  whose  inhabitants  were  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
political  opinions  of  one  class  decidedly  predominated;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town- 
council  entertained  political  opinions  corresponding  with  those  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers.  The  town-council  of  Coventry,  accordingly,  sent  up  a  recommendation 
of  twelve  persons  for  town  magistrates,  and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  assured  that 
out  of  these  twelve  persons,  eleven,  at  least,  entertained  opinions  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  town-council.  It  was  very  possible,  when  he  spoke  of  Conservative 
opinions  and  Whig  opinions,  or  any  other  class  of  opinions,  that  the  noble  lord  might 
ask  how  he  defined  such  opinions,  or  how  he  could  undertake  to  say  such  and  such 
gentlemen  entertained  such  and  such  opinions?  He  adm'..,ed,  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  apply  an  unerring  test  on  these  jwints,  but  ^  order  to  approach  at  some- 
thing like  a  solution  of  the  question,  he  would  ask  how  the  respective  parties  voted 
at  the  preceding  election?  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  difficult — 
particularl}'  for  a  stranger,  acting  merely  upon  communications,  however  trustworthy 
— to  feel  assured  of  the  political  opinions  of  any  individuals.  Trifling  circumstances 
led  men  to  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and  men 
changed  their  oj)inions  and  their  i)arties,  so  that  it  might  happen  that  occasionally 
oi)iiiions  should  be  attributed  to  a  person  wlio  had  long  ceased  to  entertain  them. 
But  as  far  as  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  and  the  satisfaction 
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connected  with  it  was  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  wlien  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  municipal  magistrates  who  hud  been  ai)|)ointed  by  the  noble  lord, 
or  at  least  a  vast  majority  of  them,  consisted  of  the  particular  persons  who,  at  the 
last  or  the  preceding  election,  gave  their  votes  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
the  noble  lord's  views,  this  was  certainly  a  near  api)roach  to  a  test  whicii  might  be 
depended  on.  The  noble  lord,  at  least,  must  not  be  surprised  that  his  course  of 
proceeding  excited  in  that  part  of  the  population  which  held  different  political 
opinions  something  like  a  feeling  of  distrust,  lie  would  repeat,  that  in  the  observations 
he  felt  called  upon  to  make,  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  individuals  appointed — 
he  made  no  personal  objection  to  them.  His  complaint  was  directed,  not  against  any 
personal  unfitness  of  theirs,  but  upon  the  partiality  whicli  characterized  their  ap- 
pointment. Of  the  twelve  magistrates  for  Coventry,  eight  had  votes  for  the  city, 
and  tiie  whole  of  them  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  sitting  members.  The  other  four 
had  not  votes  for  the  city  ;  but  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  Mr. 
Gregory,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  tiie  Whig  interest  for  the  county  of 
Warwick  at  the  last  election.  Another  of  the  four  gentlemen,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry, 
was  Mr.  Gregory's  proposer  on  that  occasion,  and  the  other  two  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  his  support.  Such  was  then  the  composition  of  the  municipal  magistracy 
of  Coventry,  although  it  was  well  known  that  in  that  city,  various  political  opinions 
prevailed.  There  were  in  that  town  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  influence, 
of  different  political  opinions,  but  who  were  persons  of  one  class  of  political  opinions, 
and  that  class  the  one  in  imison  with  the  views  of  the  noble  lord.  Such  were  the 
grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  felt  in  the  city  of  Coventry  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  noble  lord  in  this  respect.  He  would  next  take  the  case  of  the  town  of 
Leicester.  The  number  of  the  magistrates  here  was  ten,  and  he  was  informed  that 
of  these  ten,  eight  were  actively  engaged  upon  the  committee  of  Messrs.  Ellice 
and  Evans  at  the  last  election,  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Gladstone, 
and  that  not  one  of  the  ten  voted  for  either  of  the  latter  gentlemen.  It  certainly  did 
appear  from  these  cases,  in  the  absence  of  all  explanation,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
suppose  that  political  considerations  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  nominations.  The 
noble  lord,  at  least,  must  not  be  surprised,  imless  he  could  explain  the  matter 
satisfactorily,  that  those  who  were  excluded  should  feel  some  distrust  in  the  elected, 
and  some  suspicion — not  founded  upon  personal  imfitness,  but  upon  the  fact  that 
they  all,  with  trifling  exceptions,  held  one  class  of  political  opinions,  and  had  all,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  election  to  parliament 
of  persons  who  supported  the  present  ministry.  Another  case  he  shoidd  speak  of 
was  that  of  Plymouth,  where  eight  gentlemen  had  been  recommended  to  the  noble 
lord  as  magistrates,  and  were  appointed.  Of  these  eight,  it  appeared  that  two  were 
the  representatives  for  the  town,  both  supporters  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  others, 
five  were  actively  engaged  in  supporting  the  noble  lord  at  the  election  for  the  county 
of  Devon.  The  sixth  gentleman  had  declined  to  act.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
seven  town  magistrates  of  Plymouth  were  all  of  one  class  of  political  opinions. 
There  was  another  point  to  be  remarked  upon  in  this  case.  It  had  been  expressly 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  as  a  principle  to  be  observed,  that  neither  attorneys  nor 
brewers  should  serve  as  magistrates  in  the  municipalities,  yet  it  appeared,  not 
merely  from  private  communication,  but  from  the  returns  made  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  one  of  the  town  magistrates  of  Plj'mouth  was  Mr.  James  King,  a  brewer.  It 
remained  to  be  shown  upon  what  principle  the  noble  lord  had  made  this  exception 
to  the  rule  the  noble  lord  had  laicl  down.  Tlie  last  case  to  which  ho  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  should  refer,  out  of  the  more  prominent  and  important  towns  in  w^hich  dis- 
satisfaction prevailed  rpon  this  subject,  was  the  case  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  In  tlie 
corporation  of  that  city,  he  believed  conservative  opinions  greatly  predominated,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  ecpially  imbued  with 
Conservative  opinions.  Notwithstanding  this  predominance,  there  was  in  the  town- 
council  a  complete  agreeinent  as  to  the  choice  of  names  for  magistrates,  and  there 
was  evinced  an  earnest  wish — much  to  the  credit  of  both  parties — to  exclude  all  elec- 
tioneering or  party  feelings  from  the  selection  of  town  magistrates,  and  though  one 
class  of  political  opinions  was  greatly  ytredominant  in  the  city,  yet  the  prevailing 
party  expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to  exclude  all  political  feelings  and  influence 
from  the  consideration  of  who  should  be  recommended  as  magistrates.     A  discus- 
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sion  took  place  in  the  council  respecting  the  nomination  of  magistrates:  the  two 
parties  made  some  difficulty  at  first  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  recommendation 
should  be  given;  an  amicable  arrangement  was  at  last  effected;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  each  of  the  two  parties  should  recommend  twelve  persons  for  magistrates, 
making  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four.  The  twelve  names  given  in  by  the  Con- 
servative party  were  recommended  unanimously  by  the  town-council.  There 
was  no  division  respecting  any  one  of  those  names,  nor  any  dissenting  voice, 
with  one  single  exception,  raised  to  any  one  of  them.  There  was  some  question 
upon  individuals  among  the  twelve  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  other  party, 
but  upon  the  whole,  the  twelve  so  recommended  were  assented  to  by  the  council, 
and  the  whole  twenty-four  names,  in  consequence  of  this  amicable  and  honour- 
able compromise,  were  sent  up  to  the  noble  lord  for  selection.  What  was  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  that  predominating  party  in  Bristol  who  had  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement,  to  find  that  the  noble  lord's  selection  had  been  con- 
ducted on  this  principle — that  he  took  the  whole  of  the  twelve  who  had  been  recom- 
mended bv  tiie  party  whose  opinions  were  in  unison  with  his  own,  but  excluded  not 
less  than  six  out  of  the  twelve,  named  by  those  of  the  opposite  party !  lie  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  noble  lord  could  justify  his  exclusion  of 
the  other  six  gentlemen.  It  was  supposed  by  some  persons  in  Bristol,  that  the 
exclusion  was  on  account  of  the  parties  having  been  members  of  the  old  corporation ; 
but  this  could  not  be  a  valid  reason,  for  it  was  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  the  noble 
lord  had  not  made  the  fact  of  parties  belonging  to  the  old  corporations  a  ground  for 
excluding  them  from  the  magistracy.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  the  reason 
for  the  exclusion  of  some  of  these  parties  was,  that  they  had  been  members  of  the 
corporation  at  the  time  when  the  lamentable  riots  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  1831. 
But  neither  was  this  the  reason,  for  it  appeared  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Whig  party,  who  had  been  appointed  as  magistrates,  had  also  been  magistrates 
of  Bristol,  at  the  deplorable  period  in  question.  Mr.  Bengough  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  so  circumstanced.  Two,  also,  of  the  gentlemen  selected  from  the  conserva- 
tive list  were  acting  as  magistrates  of  Bristol  at  the  time  of  the  riots ;  so  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others  could  not  have  been  upon  either  of  these  grounds.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  excluded  were  men  of  the  highest  station  and  respectability.  One  was 
Mr.  Daniel,  a  gentleman  of  such  high  character  and  worth,  and  who  was  so  highly 
esteemed  and  respected  by  every  one,  that  both  parties  had  concurred  in  electing  him 
as  the  mayor  of  liristol.  Upon  what  principle  was  this  gentleman  excluded  ?  Some 
one  suggested  the  advanced  age  of  Mr.  Daniel ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  ground, 
whatever  his  age  might  be.  In  the  cases  of  persons  in  Rochester  and  other  places, 
the  noble  lord  had  not  considered  age  as  any  exemption  from  corporate  office,  and 
this  could  not,  therefore,  be  made  a  ground  of  exclusion  in  the  present  instance. 
He  had  thus  gone  through  a  variety  of  cases,  and  he  conceived  them  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  not  to  complain  of  the  acts  of  the  noble  lord,  but  at  least, 
to  call  upon  him  for  some  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  proceeded 
in  these  nominations.  When  he  found  that  in  every  case  stated — and  there  were 
very  many  others  of  a  precisely  similar  character — the  noble  lord's  preference  had 
been  given  to  persons  holding  his  own  political  opinions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  best 
founded  claims  on  the  part  of  persons  holding  other  opinions,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  there  had  been  a  complete  departure  from  the  principle  that,  in  these  selections, 
political  considerations  should  have  no  influence.  There  could  be  no  argument  in 
defence  of  these  proceedings,  founded  upon  what  might  have  obtained  under  the  old 
corporation  .system.  The  precise  object  of  municipal  reform  had  been,  to  do  away 
with  all  such  abuses,  and  it  would  therefore,  be  no  justification  of  these  nominations, 
to  say,  that  in  the  late  corporations  appointments  were  made  upon  a  similar  principle; 
corporation  reform  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  proceedings,  and  to  give 
the  inhaljitants  of  towns  and  cities  full  security  that  the  administration  of  all  their 
affairs,  particularly  the  administration  of  justice,  should  be  ])ut  upon  an  entirely 
pure  and  impartial  footing,  and  that  all  political  feeling  and  party  spirit  should 
thenceforward  be  excluded  from  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  so  that 
all  classes  might  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  persons  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  ali'airs  should  be  intrusted.  Nor  would  it  be  any  an,swer  to  say, 
that  in  the  case  of  county  justices  of  the  peace,  one  class  of  political  opinions  pre- 
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dominated.  Hon.  membors,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  often  made  statements 
as  to  the  too  exchisive  character  of  the  political  composition  of  county  magistrates, 
but  whatever  might  be  tlie  case  in  tliis  respeet,  it  formed  no  grounds  f<jr  another 
party  adopting  a  similar  plan  of  exclusion  in  tiie  case  of  the  town  magistrates.  If 
there  were  grounds  for  complaining  of  the  selection  of  the  tounty  magi>trates,  it 
was  clear  tliey  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  counterbalance  it  by  instituting  a  similar 
line  of  exclusive  appointments  in  the  towns.  He  need  not  reler  to  tiieory  upon  this 
subject;  he  had  but  to  refer  to  the  repurt  of  the  connnis-ioners,  and  the  statements 
of  tlie  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  to  allirm  his  jiosition,  that  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  executive  oilice  and  the  judicial,  and  tliat  as  it  seemed  impossible 
to  exclude  political  feelings  from  apj)ointments  in  the  former  case,  they  ought,  at 
least,  to  be  excluded  from  the  selections  in  the  latter.  He  had  stated  a  few  cases 
which  were  at  variance  with  this  principle,  and  if  the  noble  lord  could  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  upon  the  subject  to  those  parties  who  desired  to  see  a  pure  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  his  object 
would  be  more  advanced,  liian  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  fail  in  giving  that  satistac- 
tory  explanation. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied.  Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  reply  to  some 
very  severe  remarks  by  ^Mr.  Roebuck — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  A  part 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Rath  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  fact ; 
another  j)art  was  founded  on  a  gross  nusrc))rescntation  of  his  opinions  and  conduct; 
and  the  remainder  exhibited  as  Hag-rant  a  proof  of  at  least  as  much  hypocrisy  and 
simulated  love  of  justice  as  the  lion,  member  had  attributed  to  him.  "  Whether  or 
not  he  were  pernutted  to  proceed  must  depend  entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 
He  had,  however,  scarcely  ever  heard  a  sjieech  containing  so  much  vituperative 
matter  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rath,  directed  against  a  member  who 
was  i)laced  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  he  had  no  right  to  reply.  Although, 
therefore,  he  was  aw  are  that  he  was  trespassing  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  House, 
he  solicited  their  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  declared, 
that  as  secretary  of  state,  he  had  rendered  his  official  power  subservient  to  his  poli- 
tical views  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates.  That  he  denied.  He  had  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  done  any  such  thing.  When  in  olfice,  he  had  had  repeated  appli- 
cations from  members  of  parliament  on  the  subJLx;t ;  but  he  had  never  sought  any 
political  object  in  the  appointment.  The  api)ointnient  of  the  county  magistrates 
rested  in  fact  with  the  Lord  Chancellory  but  he  had  never  uswl  his  influence  or 
his  connexion  with  that  dignitary,  to  procure  the  ajipointment  of  individuals  as  ma- 
gistrates for  political  purposes.  A  part  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  founded  on  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  what  he  had  said.  The  hon.  gentleman 
asserted  that  his  (>Sir  R.  Peel's)  sole  complaint  was,  tiiat  the  people  having  obtained 
power  in  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy,  were  allowed  to  exercise  it.  That  was 
not  his  complaint.  His  complaint  was  this:  that  where  the  people  had  exercised 
their  power  in  the  furtherance  of  conservative  principles,  full  weight  had  not  been 
given  by  his  Majesty's  government  to  their  wishes.  He  had  quoted  the  cases  of 
Guildford  and  Bristol  in  jirouf  of  his  assertion;  and  he  had  argued  that  if,  where 
liberal  principles  predominated,  they  were  allowed  their  weight,  the  same  ought  to 
be  the  case  where  conservative  principles  predominated.  'J"he  hon.  member  for 
Uatli  assumed  that  the  peo[)le  had  a  right  to  choose  their  magistrates.  In  that  as- 
sumj)tion  the  hon.  gentleman  was  in  error.  Ry  the  law,  the  peoj)lo  had  not  now  the 
power  of  choosing  the  magistrates.  Rut  the  hon.  member  woidd  perhaps  say,  that 
because  the  town-councils,  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  had  the  power  of  reeom- 
mending  individuals  for  the  ni;igistracy,  the  people  liad  an  indirect  influence  on  their 
appointment.  J5c  it  so.  Rut  if  the  doctrine  was  good  as  it  referred  to  those  who 
were  of  liberal  principles,  why  was  it  not  good  when  it  referred  to  those  of  conser- 
vative principles?  He  had  always  doubted  the  policy  of  being  governed  in  the 
ajjpointment  of  magistrates  by  either  conservative  or  liberal  town-coimcils;  but  if 
it  was  right  to  be  so  governed  by  a  liberal  town-council,  it  must  be  right  to  be  so 
governed  by  a  conserva'ive  town-council.  He  had  mentioned  the  cases  of  Guildford 
and  Bristol,  however,  to  prove  that  that  had  not  been  the  course  pursued  by  his 
Majesty's  government.     It  was  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bath 
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at  least  equal  to  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  imputed  to  him — to  pretend  that 

he  was  anxious  to  consult  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates, 
while  he  maintained  the  expediency  of  confirming  the  recommendations  of  those 
town-councils  whose  political  opinions  were  conformable  to  his  own,  and  of  setting 
aside  the  recommendations  of  those  town-councils  whose  political  opinions  were  not 
conformable  to  his  own.  What  was  that  but  a  simulated  regard  for  the  voice  of 
the  people?  "When  the  voice  of  the  people,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "agrees 
with  my  own  opinion,  let  it  be  attended  to ;  when  the  voice  of  the  people  and  my 
opinion  are  dissonant,  let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  disregarded ;  overlook,  the 
recommendations  of  the  town-councils;  and  overlook  the  expediency  of  popular 
control."  He  trusted  that  he  had  redeemed  the  pledges  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  observations. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND.) 
Aprii.  13,  1836. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite,  whether  he  proposed  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  sums  he  assumed  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  future 
tithe  ratings  ?  The  latter  had  been  fixed  at  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  commissioners' 
valuation  of  the  tithe,  and  the  former  at  seventy-five.  He  wished  also  to  know, 
whether  the  mode  of  applotment  proposed  would  apply  to  the  compulsory  commuta- 
tion which  was  to  be  effected  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  voluntary  commutation? 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  limits  of  sixty  and 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  though  undoubtedly  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  exceptions.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  he 
proposed  that  in  the  case  of  compulsory  commutation,  the  mode  of  applotting  should 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  voluntary  commutation ;  but,  if  the  parties  could  not 
agree  within  a  certain  time,  the  commissioners  should  take  steps  to  have  an  applot- 
ment made  in  the  parish. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  v.'ished  to  say  a  word  generally  upon  the  subject  of  this  very  im- 
portant question.  The  noble  lord  now  proposed  to  make  several  very  important 
alterations  in  the  bill,  and  he  had  a  very  strong  apprehension  that  another  year 
would  pass  away  after  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes.  Every  attempt  made,  which  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  rather 
impeded  the  chances  of  a  future  and  satisfactory  settlement.  If  the  objection 
advanced  against  this  bill  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  were  a  valid  one,  it 
would  be  entirely  fatal  to  any  plan  of  commutation.  If  the  House  were  to  aboh,sh 
the  existing  corn-laws,  there  would  be  no  security  that  a  protecting  duty  should  not 
at  some  future  time  be  re-established,  or  that  some  other  equally  obnoxious  system 
should  not  be  substituted  in  their  room.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  this  was  the  third,  and  if  the  noble  lord  made  any  important  alterations 
in  it,  would  be  the  fourth  proposition  made  upon  the  subject  of  commutation.  He 
blamed  no  one,  for  the  siibject  was  surrounded  with  difficulties.  But  he  did  think 
they  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  question  without  that  preliminary 
information  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  success.  Though  the  law  with 
respect  to  tithes  was  the  same  all  over  the  country,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  its  applica- 
tion was  so  modified  by  difl'ercnt  customs,  that  it  was  almost  tantamount,  practi- 
cally, to  a  ditterent  law,  and  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  was  to  ajjply  one  law  to 
the  whole  country  in  respect  of  which  usages  totally  different  prevailed.  In  every 
other  sul)ject  which  the  House  had  adjusted  satisfactorily,  they  had  preceded  the 
attempt  to  legislate  by  minute  local  inquiry,  but  no  inquiry  was  proposed  with 
respect  to  tithes.  A  different  jjracticc  prevailed  in  the  North  of  England,  and  another 
in  many  parts  of  the  centre,  a  different  jiractice  in  Kent,  and  a  fourth  in  Devonshire, 
It  wouhl  lie  found  exceedingly  ditficult  to  reconcile  all  parties  in  these  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  habituated  to  such  various  usages;  to  any  one  law.  He  should, 
therefore,  make  a  proposition,  and  into  it  no  party  feeling  should  enter.     He  would 
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throw  it  out  for  the  suggestion  of  government,  in  case  they  should  find  it  difficult 
to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  laid  down.  Ilf  did  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  government  to  say,  \\'e  have  brought  in  the  nieasure,  and  by  so  doing  have 
acquitted  ourselves  of  all  obligation  ;  the  object  ought  to  be,  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  commutation.  If  it  should  be  found  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
ajjply  the  princijde  of  compulsion,  he  made  this  projiosal,  that  the  commissioners 
under  the  noble  lord's  bill  should  be  ap|)ointed,  not  only  to  encourage  a  voluntary 
commutation,  but  to  procure  that  information  he  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  compulsory  commutation.  Let  the  commissioners,  whom  the  noble  lord 
intended  to  employ,  to  invite  parties  in  each  parish  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  be  also  commissioners  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  different 
practices  j)revailing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Suppose  that  voluntary  com- 
mutation failed — tiien  the  objection,  now  urged  with  some  force  against  his  bill,  as 
making  no  provision  for  compulsion,  would  not  apply,  since,  in  attempting  to  carry 
into  eli'ect  the  voluntary  i)riuciple,  they  would  be  making  those  inquiries  which  would 
enable  them  hereafter  to  digest  a  well-considered  system  of  compulsory  commuta- 
tion. Let  the  commissioners  inquire  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country  as  to 
the  means  which  would  be  likely  consistently  to  reconcile  conflicting  usages.  If 
the  voluntary  principle  succeeded,  every  one  would  be  satisfied.  He  apprehended 
it  would  not;  but  by  the  course  he  advised  them  to  pursue,  in  attempting  to  apply 
the  voluntary  principle,  they  would  be  gradually  acquiiing  that  local  information, 
with  respect  to  different  usages,  ■which  they  must  necessarilj'  possess  before  they 
could  proceed  to  apply  a  compulsory  commutation.  With  respect  to  the  Poor-law 
Bill,  tliey  had  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  before  they  proceeded  to  legislate,  and 
they  had  been  successful.  If  ever  there  was  a  question  on  which  preliminary  inquiry 
was  needed,  and  to  adjust  which  local  information  was  reqiiired,  it  was  the  present. 
The  difficulty  with  respect  to  compulsory  commutation  was  this — it  was  not  to  come 
into  operation  for  two  years,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  delay  might  reconcile  many 
hon.  gentlemen  to  the  bill  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  They  might  imagine  that  if  the  plan  were  found  to  be 
impracticable,  there  would  be  jilenty  of  time  to  alter  the  law.  But  it  should  be 
observed,  that  this  bill  held  out  an  encouragement  to  voluntary  commutation,  for  it 
declared,  that  if  a  voluntary  arrangement  were  not  entered  into,  the  parties  would 
be  compelled  to  come  to  an  agreement.  But  suppose,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  com- 
pulsory commutation  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  in  the  interval  many 
persons  had  entered  into  voluntary  commutations,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them? 
They  would  have  voluntarily  compounded  on  the  faith  of  the  compulsory  system, 
and,  perhaps,  but  for  that  faith,  they  never  would  have  given  their  consent.  If 
ministers  were  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  their  compulsorj-  system,  why  did  they  not 
apply  it  at  the  end  of  the  session,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  two  years?  Postpone- 
ment W'OTild  aggravate  all  the  difficulties.  Whether  the  arrangement  were  made  this 
year  or  next,  was  a  matter  of  much  less  importance  than  that,  when  made,  it  should 
be  effectual.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  due  information  could  be  acquired,  and 
when  acquired,  the  House  could  proceed  maturely  to  consider  the  subject  with  the 
aid  of  the  superintending  board  sitting  in  London.  In  the  mean  time,  facilities 
might  be  given  to  voluntary  commutation  ,•  but  should  it  fail,  tlie  oljection  urged 
to  his  own  bill  could  not  apply,  because  the  same  ct'mmissioners,  being  commis- 
sioners of  local  inquiry,  woidd  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  House 
to  determine  upon  a  j>rinciple  that  was  just;  the  public  mind  would  be  reconciled, 
and  a  measure  digested  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, — 

Sir  llobcrt  Peel  wished  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  his  recommendation  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  bill  had  not  met  with  the  general  ccncurrencc 
of  the  House.  It  appeared  to  him  from  his  observation  of  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  on  the  miriisterial  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
noble  lord's  bill  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  concurrence;  and  in  the  event 
of  that  being  the  case,  he  thought  they  might  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  furtlier 
delay  by  adopting  the  course  which  he  had  suggested.  It  could  not  then  be  said, 
that  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  throw  any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  bill; 
on  the  contrary,  he  wished  the  noble  lord  to  have  every  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
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measure  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  certainly  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  for 
the  government  to  come  forward  with  a  plan,  than  to  refer  the  question  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  thus  have  to  determine  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  report;  but  when 
he  saw  that  in  three  successive  years  three  plans  had  been  brought  forward,  all  of 
which  were  unfavourably  received,  he  thought  that  was  a  case  in  which  inquiry 
might  be  instituted  with  particular  advantage. 

House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  pro  forma^  and  resumed. 


RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

April  20,   1836. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr>  Patrick  M.  Stewart's  motion  for  "An  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  a  diplomatic  agent  may  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent State  of  Cracow,  and  for  protecting  and  extending  the  commercial  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey  and  the  Euxine," — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the  hon.  member  must  be  not  a  little  surprised  to 
witness  the  concurrence  of  persons  of  different  political  sentiments  in  opposition  to 
his  motion.  The  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  hon.  member  for  Southampton, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  diti'ering  in  their  sentiments  on  other  topics,  agreed 
in  opposing  this  motion  ;  and  he  must  state,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  gave  his  un- 
qualified concurrence  to  that  opposition  ;  though  he  did  not  subscribe  to  all  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  brought  forward,  he  agreed  in  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived;  and  if  the  hon.  member  pressed  his  motion  to  a  di^'ision,  he  should  record 
his  unqualified  dissent  from  it.  He  concurred  with  the  hon.  member  for  Bath  in  the 
I)ropriety  of  acting  with  care  and  caution  in  such  matters,  and  in  the  inconvenience 
of  discussing  this  question  in  a  popular  assembly ;  but  he  did  not  concur  with  him 
in  other  parts  of  his  speech,  in  particular  when  he  maintained  that  this  country  ought 
to  withdraw  from  all  connexion  and  interference  with  continental  affairs.  If  a  country 
were  determined  to  do  justice  and  observe  forbearance,  and  if  it  were  sure  that  every 
other  country  would  show  the  same  spirit,  then,  being  determined  to  offer  no  provo- 
cation, and  do  no  injustice,  it  might  justly  refuse  to  involve  itself  in  treaties,  and  be 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  fate  of  other  nations.  But  if,  after  sustaining  a 
grievous  injury,  there  was  no  course  but  to  resort  to  arms — if  there  was  no  other  re- 
source open  for  obtaining  redress  but  to  make  that  last  and  calamitous  appeal,  he 
could  not  think  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  or  the  policy  of  a  country  to 
prepare  itself  for  such  an  event.  The  hon.  gentleman,  who  thought  there  was  no 
use  in  making  treaties,  who  had  no  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  or  France,  ought  surely,  if  he  regarded  those  states  with  distrust,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  calamity  which,  without  any  fault  of  our  own,  might  involve  us  in  a 
contest  with  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  war  with  England  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  war  with  the  whole  world.  If  that  were  the  case,  if  such  important 
interests  were  involved— if  the  spark  thus  lighted  up  might  involve  all  the  civilized 
world  in  conflagration — surely  it  was  not  proper  in  us  to  have  no  allies,  and  to  make 
no  preparations  for  such  a  contingency.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted  the  example 
of  America.  Now,  the  policy  of  that  country  formed  no  necessary  rule  for  us,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  its  position  with  reference  to 
other  powers — on  account  of  the  absence  of  those  national  associations  which  involved 
us  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  distance  which  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  remove  it  from  the  theatre  of  European  politics,  and  sever  it  from 
those  bonds  from  which  we  could  not  enianci[)ate  ourselves.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  advice  of  Washington  to  his  countrymen.  In  the  then  state  of 
American  |)olitic.s,  there  being  no  power  in  actual  collision  with  the  United  States  at 
tliat  period,  he  could  readily  believe  that  it  might  be  good  j)olicy  to  follow  that  advice, 
tliough  it  might  not  constitute  a  good  rule  for  that  country  at  other  periods,  and 
still  less  a  good  rule  for  a  country  so  differently  situated  as  England.  But,  whatever 
the  abstract  oi)ini()n  of  Washington  might  be,  when  hostile  measures  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  America  was  involved  in  a  war  with  England,  it  did  not  disregard  foreign 
alliances.  When  the  time  of  danger  came,  it  found  the  expediency  of  uniting  itself 
with  France.     If  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  war,  when  it  came, 
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and  that  wc  should  be  fortified  1)}'  alliances  with  other  states,  surely  we  ou^lif  not  to 
neglect  to  provide  against  it  by  timely  measures  of  precaution.  While,  then,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  mend)er  on  some  ])oints,  he  must  express  his  total  dissent  from 
him  on  this.  'I'he  hon.  member  for  Hri(l|)ort  had  expressed  great  alarm  at  the  hos- 
tile manifesto  contained  in  the  si)ecch  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Now,  a  more  peace- 
able and  harmless  motion,  following  so  warlike  a  speech,  he  had  never  heard.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  advise  theCrown  to  send  adiplomafic  agent  to  the  state  of  Cracow. 
He  should  decidedly  object  to  the  House  of  Commons  giving  advice  with  respect  to 
the  mission  of  a  diplomatic  agent.  .Should  the  motion  l)e  carried,  tiiis  would  be 
the  first  in-itance  of  such  an  interference  on  the  i)art  of  the  House  witli  liie  exercise  of 
diplomatic  functions.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  no  necessary  indication  of  hostility 
to  refuse  to  receive  a  dijiiimiatic  agent;  it  might  be  a  mark  of  general  unfriendliness, 
but  formed  no  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  House  liad  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  mission  would  be  acceptable  to  tlie  state  concerned,  or  whether 
the  agent  would  be  received.  They  could  not,  certainly,  advise  the  mission,  without 
knowing  whether  it  would  l)e  acceptable,  or  whether  there  might  not  be  a  possibility 
of  its  being  regarded  as  little  less  than  an  insult.  He  apprehended,  that  on  recon- 
sidering this  point,  the  lion,  gentleman  would  see  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  this 
part  of  his  motion.  Taking  tlie  resolution  itself,  and  not  viewing  it  in  conjuncticn 
with  the  speech,  a  less  formidalde  motion  had  never  been  made.  The  other  object 
proposed  by  the  resolution  was,  "  Tiiat  his  Majesty  will  also  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  such  steps  as  to  his  Majesty  may  seem  best  adapted  to  protect  and  extend  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  IJritain  in  Turkey  and  the  Eu.xine."  AVas  it  not  the 
duty  of  government,  not  oidy  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  but  with  respect  to  the  universal 
commercial  interests  of  the  coiuitr\',  to  protect  and  extend  trade?  He  would  not 
select  any  one  part  of  tiie  globe,  and  give  advice  to  his  Majesty  to  extend  and  protect 
our  commerce  there;  but  he  would  say  it  was  the  universal  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
extend  and  protect  the  traffic  of  the  country.  If  the  House  believed  the  government 
to  be  neglectful  of  their  duty,  and  could  not  confide  in  them,  a  motion  should  be  passed, 
expressly  calling  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  and  the  Crown  shoidd  be  advised  to 
confide  the  trust  to  other  hands.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  make  a  motion  to  in- 
struct government  relative  to  a  special  instance  of  its  executive  duty,  and  vet  sav  tliat 
an  administration  so  remiss  was  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  that  instruc- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  aggressions  of  Russia,  and  his  speech 
had  certainly  been  of  a  hostile  character.  He  did  not  rise  to  defend  Russia,  or  to 
underrate  the  im])ortance  of  these  aggressions,  if  aggressions  had  been  committed  ; 
butjf  the  House  were  to  interpose  its  authority  in  aid  of  the  executive  government, 
they  ought,  in  the  first  instance  to  have  decisive  official  proof  of  the  necessity  of  their 
doing  so.  He  certainly  would  not  act  upon  the  speech  of  any  hon.  member,  however 
extended  his  information,  or  however  important  the  interests  he  represented.  If  there 
had  been  any  imdue  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Russia,  he  said,  let  us  have  redress; 
but  if  he  was  not  to  continue  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  govern- 
ment, and  if  he  was  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  House,  of  course,  before  he  took  the 
first  step  that  approxitiiated  liim  to  hostile  movement,  he  must  have  demonstration, 

clear  as  day,  that  such  a  j)roceeding  was  required.     He  must  have  direct  evidence 

he  must  have  the  treaty — he  must  compare  the  alleged  infraction  of  it  with  its  pro- 
visions— he  must  determine  the  character  of  that  aggression,  and  then  he  would  not 
content  himself  with  calling  on  the  King  to  take  such  steps  as  might  seem  to  him 
best  adapted  to  extend  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  our  commerce,  but  he 
would  tell  the  Throne,  and  he  would  tell  the  House,  that  an  injustice  had  been  done 
to  England,  and  that  reparation  had  been  refused ;  and  he  knew  that  the  House  would 
assure  the  King  of  their  determination  to  suj)])ort  him  in  his  demand  for  justice. 
Such  was  the  course  which  a  House  of  Commons,  representing  the  people  of  England, 
ought  to  pursue,  when  it  was  satisfied  that  its  interposition  was  called  for;  but  let 
him  tell  the  House,  that  if  they  contented  themselves  witii  seeming  to  interfere,  and 
with  calling  in  the  aid  of  menace  on  sliglit  occasions,  when  the  day  of  real  danger 
came,  the  views  of  the  House  would  not  have  that  weight  and  that  authority  through- 
out Europe  which  they  ought  to  possess.  If  they  did  interfere  tiiey  ought  to  indicate 
to  the  King's  government  wliat  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  but  he  really  could  not  see 
that  any  end  would  be  attained  by  passing  a  resolution  which  merely  implied  tha 
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government  neglected  their  duty,  but  intimated  that  they  should  be  left  free  to  judge 
of  the  steps  they  ought  to  pursue  on  the  particular  question  referred  to.  He  confessed, 
that  he  did  not  in  anywise  understand  the  resolution.  If  it  implied  want  of  confi- 
dence, why  did  not  they  mark  their  distrust  by  indicating  the  steps  government  ought 
to  take?  But  the  resolution  stated,  that  the  King  should  be  the  judge  of  the  mea- 
sures best  adapted  to  extend  our  commercial  influence,  and  consequently  that  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  should  continue  to  judge  of  them.  The  resolution  imposed  no 
obligation;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  ministers  to  determine  on  the  mea- 
sures to^be  adopted.  This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  dividing  tlie  responsibility.  Sup- 
posing that  government  were  to  say  to  the  House,  "  We  regarded  your  address  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  activity ;  we  thought  you  were  dissatisfied  with  our  policy,  and  that 
you  considered  us  too  pacific.  We  have  refused  to  compromise  our  differences  with 
foreign  states  amicably,  and  will  you  support  us  in  case  of  a  war?"  If  that  support 
were  withheld,  what  would  they  have  gained  by  the  resolution  ?  Would  it  be  suffi- 
cient, then,  for  the  House  to  reply,  "  We  said  not  a  word  about  war.  It  is  true  we  talked 
of  the  aggressions  of  Russia  on  Friday,  but  we  said  nothing  of  war  on  Monday.  We 
only  said,  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  should  be  protected.  You  have 
entirely  misconstrued  us,  and  we  will  not  support  you."  If  the  House  were  resolved 
to  interpose,  let  them  not  only  interpose  directly,  and  state  their  specific  object  but  let 
them  state  to  what  extent  they  would  relieve  govei'nment  of  the  responsibility,  and  what 
was  the  share  of  responsibility  they  were  willing  to  assume.  There  was  no  intermediate 
step  between  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  and  coming 
forward  immediately  with  a  vote  expressive  of  wantof  confidence  in  them.  But  to  agen- 
eral  resolution,  indicative  of  a  desire  to  have  war  on  a  small  scale,  or  to  try  the  effect  of 
menace  in  the  hope  that  we  should  escape  with  menace,  he  never  could  consent  to  be  a 
party.  It  was  not  only  that  he  thought  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country  were  in- 
volved in  this  question.  Besides  that,  he  believed  that  theinterests  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  humanity  were  at  stake,  and  so  long  as  peace  could  be  maintained,  he  thought 
the  British  nation  ought  to  set  the  civilized  world  the  example  of  maintaining  it. 
At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  the  first  to  say,  if  a  foreign  power  either  insulted  or 
injured  us  in  any  essential  interests,  and  refused  reparation,  or  mocked  us  by  mere 
worthless  concession,  that  it  would  be  then  for  the  interests  of  England  and  of  hu- 
manity that  England  should  assume  her  proper  attitude  and  station,  and,  having  used 
every  effort  to  procure  redress,  should  then  have  recourse  to  that  alternative,  which, 
after  all,  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  a  people.  So  much  for 
general  subjects ;  but  he  wished  to  add  one  word  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  casting  blame 
on  the  government  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  not  taking  more 
energetic  steps  to  check  the  power  and  influence  of  Russia,  which  had  arisen,  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  thought,  from  that  treaty.  On  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  after 
constant  occupation  with  the  other  business  of  the  night,  it  would  be  difiicult  for  him 
to  attempt  to  speak  with  perfect  precision  on  bygone  matters,  which  took  place  four 
or  five  years  ago.  But  if  he  made  any  mistake,  both  the  hon.  gentleman  and  gallant 
admiral  on  the  same  side  possessed  memories  sufficiently  accurate  to  correct  him.  He 
must  protest  against  judging  of  the  treaty  by  the  impressions  and  feelings  entertained 
at  this  time.  It  was  the  fashion  now  to  have  great  hostility  towards,  and  apprehen- 
sion of,  Russia,  and  he  would  therefore  look  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  exist- 
ing in  the  year  1828.  Then  the  universal  feeling  of  this  country  was  not  directed 
against  Russia,  but  was  in  complete  concurrence  with  Russia  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  Greece.  His  noble  friend  assumed  the  government  in  the  month  of 
January,  1828,  and  with  respect  to  Russia,  and  indeed  other  governments  also,  for 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  thoir  position  with  Russia  was  peculiar;  the  ministers  of 
that  period  were  not  perfectly  free  agents.  By  the  treaty  of  July  1827,  this  country, 
France  and  Russia,  had  contracted  a  common  obligation,  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders 
prevailing  in  the  Levant,  and  provide  for  the  qualified  independence  of  Greece.  It 
was  stij)ulated  that,  supposing  one  of  the  parties  should  be  involved  in  hostility  with 
Turkey,  the  treaty  should  not  be  brought  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  such  a  rupture. 
In  1828  a  war  took  place  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  war  which  he  must  say, 
without  ])retending  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  all  the  assurances  given  them  of 
Russian  disinterestedness,  arose  immediately  out  of  a  provocation  on  the  part  of 
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Turkey,  offered,  he  bolicvcd,  with  the  view  of  bringing'  on  the  destruction  of  tiie 
alliance  of  the  throe  powers.  A  hostile  nuinifesto  issued  by  Turkey  against  a  slate 
so  powerful,  and  bound  by  treaty  with  France  and  Kngland  to  eifect  the  independence 
of  a  considerable  part  of  her  territories,  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption 
that  war  wouhl  never  take  place — that  France  and  England  would  refuse  to  be  party 
to  hostilities,  and  woulil  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  These  powers  had  indeed  de- 
precated the  hostilities  of  Russia  against  Turkey;  they  knew  Russia  would  have  very 
great  dilliculty  in  acting  as  a  mediator  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  as  a  belligerent 
power  in  another,  but  still  foreseeing  that  the  conse(juences  of  their  withdrawal  from 
the  alliance  must  be  fatal  to  the  indep.Midence  of  Greece,  they  had  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  treaty,  and  fulfil  its  objects  to  the  last.  The  gallant  admiral  opposite 
thought  that  the  Russian  war  might  have  been  prevented,  and  was  under  the  impres- 
sion tiiat  Russia  made  proposals  that  England  and  France  should  enter  with  her  as 
direct  parties  in  the  war  against  Turkey — a  very  convenient  proposal  for  Russia  to 
make  when  on  the  eve  of  separate  hostilities,  and  that  Britain  and  France  had  replied 
that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  quarrel,  that  the  treaty  never  contemplated  hostilities, 
and  that  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  Turkey.  The  proposition  which 
had  been  made  by  Russia  was,  that  tlie  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  might 
be  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  if  the  Russian  army 
took  possession  of  those  territories,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  fabric  so 
constituteil  as  the_Turkish  em|)ire,  when  undermineil  by  the  advance  of  Russian  troops 
acting  in  concert  with  France  and  England.  Supposing  they  had  acceded  to  tlie 
proposal,  and  that  the  Russian  troops  had  advanced,  with  the  consent  of  Britain  and 
France,  what  security  would  there  have  been  that  fresh  causes  of  hostility  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  would  not  soon  have  arisen  ?  lie  apprehended  Russia  would  not 
have  parted  with  the  power  of  declaring  war  against  Turkey  on  separate  grounds, 
and  all  that  they  would  have  gained  would  be,  to  be  parties  to  the  operations  which 
had  annihilated  the  latter  state,  and  left  her  a  complete  prey  to  the  Czar.  He 
asked  hon.  members  if  they  thought  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  guarantee  the  security 
and  integrity  of  Turkey,  whether  the  other  powers  were  willing  or  not.  He  would  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  such  a  guarantee  would  be  effectual.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant member  said,  that  at  that  period  the  Turkish  army  amounted  to  53,000  men ;  tliat 
the  Russians  were  in  an  almost  hopeless  state,  from  sickness  and  despondencj%  and 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  England  to  arrest  their  progress.  But  if  the  Russians 
•were  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  what  must  have  been  the  inherent  strength  of 
Turkey  when  it  was  unable  to  free  itself  from  their  presence  ?  Ought  the  government, 
then,  without  some  vitally  important  reason  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  Turkey, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  at  so  great  a  distance,  unless  tliey  bad  been  assured  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  powers  ?  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  saying-,  that  France 
was  not  preparetl  to  have  sup])orted  us.  We  could  not  have  persevered  without  for- 
feiting the  concurrence  of  France,  and  losing  all  chance  of  the  co-operation  of 
Austria.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  must  repeat  that  little  short  of  madness 
could  have  induced  us  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Turkey.  He  did  hope,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  feel  a  common  interest  with  us. 
He  did  not  undervalue  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  he  trusted  that  France  and 
Austria  would  sec  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  us  for  that  end.  Turkey  had 
not  been  included  in  the  treaties  of  1814  or  1815,  but  he  felt  certain  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  rise  up  against  the  transference  of  the  whole  power  of  that  empire 
to  a  single  state.  With  respect  to  our  commercial  relations,  though  he  did  not  under- 
value any  aggressions  made  on  our  commerce,  and  he  should  be  unworthy  of  the  close 
connexion  he  had  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  if  he  did,  yet  he  must 
assert,  that  on  this  point  the  hon.  member's  s])eeeh  was  not  conclusive.'  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  since  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  there  had  been  a  progressive 
decrease  in  our  exports  to  one  of  the  countries  in  question,  but  on  account  of  what? 
Not  on  account  of  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  it  from  Turkev,  but  from  the  un- 
easiness and  insecurity  of  our  relations  with  Russia.  He  said,  then,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  any  vague  motion,  which  would  still  further  aggravate  that  inseouritv. 
He  would  not  add  to  that  trepidation,  notwithstanding  the  expressed  wishes  of  MV. 
Garnet  and  some  other  merchants,  but  he  would  tell  the  hon.  member,  that  if  a  just 
cause  should  arise  for  war,  he  would  be  the  last  to  oppose  the  assertion  of  it.     At 
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the  same  time,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  a  vague  motion  like  this,   which  would 
only  add  to  irritation  without  increasing  security. 
The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 


CARLOW  ELECTION.— MR.  O'CONNELL. 
April  22,  1836. 

Mr.  Hardy  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  charging  Mr.  O'Connell  with  having 
entered  into  an  agreement,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  procure  the  return  of  Mr. 
Raphael  as  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Carlow;  such  agreement  being 
contrary  to  the  statute,  and  a  breach  of  privilege  of  that  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  which  had  decided  that  no  charge  of  a  pecuniary  interest  could  be 
attached  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 

A  long  and  angry  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which,  and  amid  cries  of 
"  Question," — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  the  House  thought  it  for  the  interests  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  mainly  concerned,  that  this  discussion  should  be  adjourned,  he 
should  willingly  concur  in  that  suggestion  ;  but  he  confessed  he  was  of  opinion  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  that  hon. 
and  learned  member  tliat  the  debate  should  be  to-night  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
He  thought  there  must  be  a  unanimous  wisli  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  three  more 
days  should  not  elapse  without  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  To  pass,  how- 
ever, to  the  consideration  of  it;  there  was  a  mode  bj^  which  it  sometimes  happened 
that  hon.  gentlemen  evaded  the  difficulties  of  an  embarrassing  question,  and,  so  far 
as  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  he  wished  he  could  have  reconciled  to  his  sense 
of  duty  the  evasion  of  this  discussion  in  the  manner  to  which  he  alluded — namely,  by 
absenting  himself  from  the  debate,  and  declining  to  give  his  vote.  But  he  thought 
the  instances  were  rare  in  which  a  man  could,  consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
abstain  from  being  present  at  a  discussion,  or  could  evade  the  difficulty  it  might 
involve  by  absenting  himself  from  it.  The  true  course  was  to  meet  the  difficulties 
as  they  occurred,  and  to  strike  the  balance  between  conflicting  obstacles,  rather  than 
to  shrink  from  encountering  them.  It  was  his  wish,  upon  this  question,  to  act  as 
nearly  as  he  could  in  a  judicial  cajjacity,  and  he  was  bound  therefore  to  state,  what- 
ever ridicule  he  might  incur  for  the  anuouncement  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
that  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Bradford.  He  did  not  see  the  resolution  which  had  been  moved  until  he 
read  it  in  the  votes  of  the  House;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  consider  that  it 
detracted  from  the  importance  of  the  question  that  it  had  not  originated  in  party 
feelings,  but  was  brought  forward  by  an  independent  member  of  the  House,  of  unim- 
peachable character,  who,  without  reference  to  the  sentiments  or  opinions  of  others, 
did  that  which  he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  rested  the  question  which  he  brought 
forward,  not  on  the  basis  of  party  or  personal  feeling — but  merely  upon  the  import- 
ance which  might  be  attached  to  it  by  the  House.  The  present  question  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bradford.  He,  as  an  individual  member,  had 
he  been  consulted,  would  have  willingly  advised  him  not  to  persist  in  it;  but  his 
counsel  not  having  been  solicited,  he  found  himself  called  on  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  reconcile,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  his  duty  to 
the  individual  to  whom  it  referred,  and  to  the  public,  a  portion  of  whom  he  repre- 
sented. He  wished  to  reconcile  strict  justice  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  witti  deference  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  with  tlie  ]ierformance  of 
his  duty  to  the  people  of  England.  He  came  down  to  the  House,  like  many  others, 
wishing  to  hear  the  discussion,  and  not  having  his  mind  made  up  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  On  coming  into  the  House,  there  were  three  objects  which  he 
resolved  to  bear  in  mind  as  regarded  this  debate.  'I  lie  first  was  justice  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  mem!)er,  whom  it  principally  concerned;  the  next,  deference  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  tlie  committee  which  had  sat  upon  the  subject;  and  the  third, 
the  ])erformance  of  tliose  duties  which,  as  a  member  of  this  House  he  owed  to  his 
constituents,  and  to  tlie  public.  The  debate  proceeded,  and  a  proposal  was  at  length 
made,  which  he  thought  relieved  him  from  the  diiliculties  he  had  to  contend  with, 
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and  wliicli  reconciled  the  throe  objects  lie  was  desirous  to  combine.  A  motion  was 
made  to  pass  to  tlie  other  orders  of  the  day,  or  to  meet  tlie  oriL^inal  resolutions  with 
the  previous  (piestion — which  was  tantamount  to  implying  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  verdict  of  the  committee,  by  a  resolve  not  again  to  a;^itate  a  (piestion  that  had 
been  already  submitted  to  adjudication.  Was  it  made  l)y  any  member  of  this 
House  indifferent  to  justice,  ill-cjualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  conceited  or  jealous  in  his  disposition,  or  one  to  whom  the  feelings  and  the 
honour  of  the  committee  were  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  ?  The  proposal  to  meet 
the  motion  with  the  previous  question,  was  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — whose  position  in  that  body  had  been  the  most  dignified 
— in  whose  opinion  the  most  implicit  confidence  was  reposed,  and  to  whose  feelings 
unqualified  deference  was  due.  The  proposal  of  the  lion,  gentleman  was,  as  he 
thought,  seconded  by  his  noble  friend,  also  a  member  of  that  committee.  Thus  was 
there  a  motion  intended  to  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  seconded 
by  an  eminent  member  of  it,  which  was  thought  reconcilable  with  justice,  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  feelings  of  the  committee,  and  with  the  discharge  of 
public  duty;  and  what  had  intercepted  it?  The  motion  had  been  distinctly  an- 
nounced, but  some  private  and  scarcely  audible  suggestion  was  made  by  the  noblo 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell,)  who  gave  advice  to  the  lion,  gentleman,  the  inijiartial 
arbiter  upon  this  subject,  as  regarded  both  the  interests  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
public;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  in  consequence  had  not  fulfilled  his  intentions, 
although  his  noble  friend  had  understood  that  he  was  seconding  the  proposal.  Had 
that  motion  been  made  and  seconded,  the  noble  lord  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
make  his  motion;  and  he  must  say,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
noble  member  for  South  Lancashire  was  placed,  it  would  have  been  only  common 
justice  and  fairness,  if  he  was  under  an  erroneous  impression  respecting  the  course 
pursued,  at  once  to  have  made  him  acquainted  with  his  mistake.  The  omitting 
to  put  that  motion  had,  therefore,  occurred  through  mere  accident,  or  rather  through 
a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  for  which  the  noble  lord  was  plainly  responsible;  he  said 
responsible,  because,  if  his  suggestion  had  not  been  offered,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  wouW  have  persevered,  and  it  was  thus  plain,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  would  not  otherwise  have  presented  itself 
of  moving  an  amendment,  or  an  intended  motion.  He  was  anxious  to  have  escaped 
a  discussion  of  this  question,  from  a  multiplicity  of  considerations,  which,  sejiarately, 
might  not  have  justified  that  solicitude,  but  which,  w^hen  combined,  formed  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  with  the  disclosures  contained  in 
the  evidence  before  him,  he  was  inclined  altogether  to  disreganl  it ;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  giving  an  indirect  sanction  and  encouragement 
to  disclosures  of  confidential  intercourse,  which  neither  tended  to  <4evate  a  man 
higher  in  the  scale  of  society,  nor  to  increase  the  ])robability  of  excluding,  from  a 
public  question,  private  considerations,  which  ought  not  to  influence  the  decision. 
lie  must  say,  as  to  the  evidence,  this  was  that  portion  which  he  was  most  anxious 
to  disunite  from  it.  Instead  of  being  allowed,  he  would  not  say  to  give  a  go-by  to 
this  motion,  but  to  meet  it  in  a  fair,  ])arliamentary,  and  constitutional  manner — 
because,  after  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  could  not  think  it 
necessary  to  revive  the  discussion, — instead  of  I)eing  allowed  to  meet  the  question  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  to  the  public,  and  to  himself,  by  giving  his 
vote  for  the  previous  question,  he  was  forced  to  consider  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  nature  utterly  unprecedented.  There  was  a 
clear  distinction  between  acquiescing  in  an  adjudication  and  adopting  the  verdict  of 
a  tribunal.  The  noble  lord  insisted  upon  dictating-  to  the  House  the  precise  terms 
in  which  they  should  express  an  opinion.  He  re(piired  from  hon.  members,  not  an 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  committee  and  a  reluctance  to  disturb  it,  luit  the 
adoption  of  the  sentiments  of  the  comuiiltee,  and  the  use  of  the  jirecise  words  in 
which  that  tribunal  had  recorded  them.  He  was  not  present  when  the  evidence  was 
given;  the  parties  who  made  up  the  report  might  have  many  questions  to  settle, 
which  required  a  compromise  of  past  ojiinions,  and  this  might  have  led  to  the  inser- 
tion of  any  words  justifying  that  mutual  concession.  In  order  to  obtain  general 
concurrence,  words  might  have  been  inserted,  in"which  all  parties  would  not  have 
acquiesced,  but  from  a  desire  to  promote  unanimity.  The  noble  lord  had  not  been 
120- Vol.  in. 
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present  at  the  discussions  in  the  committee,  nor  had  he  lieard  the  reasons  v/hich  led 
to  the  insertion  of  such  words,  and  yet  he  wished  to  compel  the  House  to  employ  the 
precise  words  in  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  drawn  up.  That  body  had 
acquitted  Mr.  O'Connel!  personally,  and  he  entirely  concurred  with  them,  and  he 
gave  the  hon.  member  the  full  and  unqualified  benefit  of  that  acquittal.  He  fully 
admitted  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  right  to  take  his  stand  upon  that  report,  as 
he  himself  had  said.  He  would  not  go  into  the  evidence;  he  did  not  wish  to  show 
that  the  report  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory  as  regarded  Mr.  O'Connell ;  but  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  committee  had  considered  the  chief  part  of  their  duty  to  be 
to  inquire  into  matters  personally  conceraing  him.  This  imputation  was,  they  con- 
sidered the  gravamen  of  the  charge  to  be  of  a  personal  nature,  and  he  was  not  quite 
convinced  that  they  had  thought  it  within  the  strict  line  of  their  duty  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  transaction  amounted  to  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  repeated, 
then,  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  right  to  dictate  the  literal  adoption  of  the  report  \ 
but  as  the  rules  of  the  House  fully  required  him  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  that  report, 
he  was  of  course  entitled  to  ask  the  noble  lord  the  meaning  of  several  expressions 
contained  in  it.  If  the  noble  lord  inquired  if  he  would  acquiesce  willingly  in  the 
report,  and  would  not  disturb  the  decision  of  the  committee,  he  would  say,  Yes  ;  but 
if  the  noble  lord  would  not  permit  him  to  do  this,  but  demanded  an  unqualified 
adoption  of  it,  then  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  clearly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  two 
passages  in  it,  before  he  could  say  that  they  expressed  his  sentiments.  The  first 
was,  that  in  which  the  committee  declared  their  opinion,  "  that  the  whole  tone  and 
tenor  of  this  letter"  from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  Mr.  Raphael,  "  were  calculated  to  excite 
much  suspicion  and  grave  animadversion."  Now,  what  meaning  did  the  noble  lord 
attach  to  the  most  important  phrase  in  this  passage — namely,  "  grave  animadver- 
sion?" Did  he,  by  these  terms,  mean  to  imply  a  censure  on  Mr.  O'Connell,  after 
the  evidence  which  had  been  produced?  If  he  did  mean  to  express  his  reprobation, 
either  qualified  or  unqualified,  then  on  what  ground  did  he  blame  Mr.  O'Connell  ? 
Was  it  for  a  breach  of  privilege  ?  If  so,  why  did  he  not  define  the  offence  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  committed  ?  Suspicion  was  a  justifiable  cause  of  inquiry,  and  he 
thought  the  noble  lord  contended,  the  inquiry  having  been  made,  that  the  charge 
must  be  a  false  one.  But  the  noble  lord  adopted,  in  addition,  the  words  "  grave 
animadversion;"  and  these,  as  applied  to  a  charge,  were  widely  different  from  a  mere 
suspicion.  Suspicion  attaching  to  a  partj'  formed  a  good  reason  for  inquiry,  but 
let  him  say,  that  grave  animadversion  belonged  only  to  a  case  when  the  charge  had 
been  substantiated.  If  the  use  of  these  terms  implied  a  censure  on  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  wished  to  know  what  was  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  thought  that  those 
parties  who  acted  as  his  judges,  and  also  those  interested  in  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
would  have  required  an  explanation  upon  this  point,  relative  to  the  embodying  of 
these  words  in  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord.  The  other  part  of  the  report,  with 
respect  to  which  he  felt  much  doubt,  was  this — he  was  called  on  to  adopt  the  report 
on  the  responsibility  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  wished,  there- 
fore, to  have  his  doubts  resolved.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  noble  lord's 
resolutions  was  this — "  That  it  appears  also,  that  this  money  has  been  expended 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  'Vigors,  and  others  connected  with  the  county 
of  Curlow,  on  what  may  be  called  legal  expenses,  or  so  necessary,  that  this  House 
sees  no  reason  to  question  their  legality,  and  that  the  balance  was  absorbed  in  defending 
the  return  of  Mr.  Raphael  and  Mr.  Vigors,  before  the  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate it  on  the  28th  July,  IS.3.5."  Now,  he  contended,  with  all  deference  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  tlie  necessity  of  the  expenses  was  not  a  test  to  try  their  legahty.  A 
case  might  occur  in  which  expenses  were  necessary,  and  yet  not  legal.  [Lord 
John  Russell :  I  said  "  unavoidable."]  "  I  said  unavoidable,"  says  the  noble  lord. 
What  I  say  is,  that  the  House  is  called  on  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
and  the  noble  lord  has  proposed  a  resolution  which  does  not  agree  with  the  resolution 
of  the  committee. 

Lord  John  Russell:  T  must  interrui)t  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in  order  to  explain 
that  I  desired  the  resolution  to  be  co[)icd,  and  the  word  "  unavoidable"  was  copied 
"necessary."     I  did  not  observe  this. 

Sir  Robert  Peel — What  he  contended  was,  that  the  unavoidableness  or  necessity 
of  the  expenses — whether  one  term  or  the  other  was  used — was  no  test  of  their 
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legality;  and  he  objected  to  approving  a  resolution  of  the  conimittee.which  seemed 
to  imply,  that  the  necessity  of  the  exjjcnses  constituted  a  sudicieiit  reason  M'hy  their 
legality  should  not  be  questioned.  Wiien  the  nol)le  lord  called  for  the  o))inion  of 
the  House  on  the  transaction,  he  not  only  opened  the  report  of  the  committee,  but 
he  opened  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  If  the  noble  lord  required  the  House  to  record 
its  opinion  that  the  expenses  were  unavoidable  or  necessary,  he  imposed  upon  it  an 
obligation  to  exi)ress  its  opinion  of  the  whole  transaction  fully.  The  opinion  of  the 
House  was  to  constitute  the  rule  by  which  other  people  were  to  judge  whether  such 
expenses  were  legal  or  not;  and  if,  on  reading  the  evidence  thus  produced  to  the 
House,  the  House  recorded  its  opinion  that  the  expenses  were  necessary — if  b}'  this 
proceeding  the  important  rules  of  constitutional  i)ractice,  devised  to  guard  the  purity 
of  elections,  were  slurred  over,  should  the  House  of  Commons  be  hereafter  called 
upon  to  punish  persons  who  liad  acted  under  the  sanction  of  this  proceeding,  the 
House  would  be  in  a  position  in  whicli  it  could  not  administer  justice.  The  only 
part  of  the  evidence  to  which  he  should  refer,  was  that  which  related  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  for  the  election.  It  appeared,  that 
the  first  £1,000  paid'  by  Mr.  Uaphael  for  election  expenses  was  to  be  paid  down  in 
the  first  instance,  and  if  any  balance  remained,  after  defraying  the  election  expenses, 
it  was  to  go  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  petition  wliieh  unseated  Messrs.  Brucn 
and  Kavanagh.  Did  the  House  mean  to  sanction  that?  Hid  it  mean — not  shrinking 
from  adjudicating  the  question,  but  determined  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it — to  sanc- 
tion, or,  at  all  events,  to  express  no  disapprobation  of  a  transaction  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  in  respect  to  this  £1,000,  by  an  express  contract,  that  if  any  surplus 
remained,  it  should  not  go  to  cover  any  legal  expenses  connected  with  the  election, 
but  to  discharge  a  debt  incurred  on  account  of  a  previous  election  ?  Did  gentlemen 
deny  the  fact  to  be  as  he  had  stated?  Then  he  must  be  allowed  to  read  the  evidence 
of  it.  Mr.  Vigors  was  asked,  "  Was  the  distinct  understanding  that  out  of  the  first 
£1,000  paid  by  Mr.  Raphael,  the  election  expenses  were  first  to  be  paid,  and  if  there 
■was  any  balance  it  was  to  go  to  the  petition  that  unseated  Messrs.  13ruen  and 
Kavanagh  in  May — Yes.  That  the  second  £1,000,  if  not  wanted  for  the  petition 
that  followed,  was  to  go  to  the  fund  of  the  Carlow  Liberal  Club? — Exactly.  I 
would  observe  that  the  words,  '  If  not  wanted  for  the  petition,'  should  be  omitted, 
for  it  was  to  go  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  his  being  returned,  to  that 
fund.  Do  you  mean  that  this  was  not  merely  your  construction  of  it,  but  that 
you  believed  that  Mr.  Raphael  also  understood  it  in  this  point  of  view  ? — That  was 
my  construction  of  it,  and  which  I  meant  to  convey  to  him;  whether  he  understood 
it  or  hot,  I  cannot  exactly  answer,  but  I  intended  to  convey  that  to  him."  Then 
su])pose  a  case  of  a  city  member  going  through  a  contested  election,  and  incurring  a 
debt  of  several  thousand  pounds;  did  tlie  House  mean  to  sanction  this  proceeding, 
that  a  contract  might  be  made  with  a  person  hereafter  to  be  returned,  for  a  larger 
sum  than  the  expenses  would  be  likely  to  amount  to,  and  if  there  was  a  surplus, 
that  that  surplus  might  go  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  previous  election  ?  Did  gen- 
tlemen mean  to  sanction  this  ?  [An  hon.  member  :  "  In  the  relief  of  poor  electors."] 
The  (juestion  was,  whether  the  money  could  or  could  not  be  applied  to  other  tlian 
election  expenses  ?  It  was  said  that  it  was  to  go  to  a  liberal  club,  and  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  paying  a  year's  rent,  or  half  a  year's  rent,  of  tenants  who  were  in  arrear. 
If  the  House  sanctioned  the  aj)propriation  to  either  of  these  objects,  or  confirmed,  by 
its  silence,  the  resolution  of  tlie  committee,  whose  report  it  was  forced  to  review, 
•why  confine  the  compensation  to  tenants  ?  Why  not  allow  voters  in  cities  or 
boroughs,  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  freely  exercising  their 
franchise,  to  be  indemnified  for  losing  the  good-will  of  their  customers?  In  either 
case,  the  violation  of  the  right  of  election  M'as  equal,  and  in  each  case  the  claim  for 
compensation  would  be  equally  valid.  And  the  House  must  consider,  when  it  wa^ 
laying  down  a  principle,  that  it  could  not  limit  it  to  bond  Jide  cases  of  alleged  wrong; 
if  it  opened  a  door  on  this  pretext,  a  Hood  of  unrestricted  evils  would  rusli  in.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  had  sagacity  enough  to 
foresee  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  case;  but  his  sagacity  in  devising  a  precau- 
tion against  them  was  not  equal  to  the  sagacity  with  which  he  foresaw  the  evil, 
because  reading  the  evidence,  and  finding  that  the  tenants  "expected"'  remuneration 
— rusticiis  expectat: — expect  was  an  awkward  expression,  he  admitted,  but  the  right 
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hon.  gentleman  ofFered  the  House  one  consolation.  He  declared  that  the  evil  would 
he  limited  to  England;  for,  on  the  best  lexicographical  authority  possible,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  owns  he  was  able  to  assure  the  House,  that  between  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "expect"  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  the  difference  was  very  great.  And  this 
was  the  profound  and  very  satisfactory  explanation  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  a  reason  why  there  should  be  no  apprehension  in  England  of  any  evil 
consequence  from  this  som-ce.  If,  hereafter,  any  person  in  England  made  a  claim 
upon  a  liberal  club  for  compensation,  and  should  consider  himself  entitled  to  expect  it, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  then  come  forward  and  tell  him,  "  Your  expectation, 
though  not  wholly  groundless,  was  without  foundation  ;  for  I  am  an  Irishman,  deeply 
read  in  the  Anglo-Hibernian  language,  and  I  give  you  warning,  that  '  expectation'  in 
England  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  'expectation'  in  Ireland."  Unfortunately, 
the  legislature  had  not  sustained  this  interpretation  ;  for  the  Bribery  Oath,  which 
was  administered  in  both  parts  of  the  empire,  contained  the  word  "  expect,"  and  with 
the  same  meaning.  He  asked  the  House,  then,  whether  or  not,  if  a  case  like  this 
were  made  out  on  any  other  occasion,  in  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  such  a  resolution  brought  before  them, 
they  would  not  have  recorded  their  protest  against  it?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  this  proceeding  had  been  instituted  against  a  conspicuous  indi- 
vidual on  the  ground  of  political  animosity,  but  he  did  not  think  so.  Yet  he  might 
ask,  whether,  if  the  individual  had  been  any  other  than  the  principal  party  actually 
concerned,  would  the  government  have  felt  called  on  to  defend  him  ?  Ilad  the  indivi- 
dual belonged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  what  would  have  been  their  course  ?  He 
did  not  say  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  not  have  made  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  unfair  and  ungenerous  disclosures  might  have  taken 
place;  but  this  was  certain,  that  if  their  sense  of  duty  and  their  generosity  had  pre- 
vented them  from  visiting  the  man  with  punishment,  the  sense  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  public  would  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  propriety  of  entering  their 
protest  against  the  public  offence. 

Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  72,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 


TITHES  AND  CHURCH  (IRELAND). 
April  25,  1836. 

Lord  Morpeth  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  expedient  to  commute 
the  composition  of  tithes  in  Ireland  into  a  rent-charge,  payable  by  the  first  estate 
of  inheritance,  and  to  make  further  provisions  for  the  better  regulation  of  eccle- 
siastical duties." 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  noble  lord  concluded  his  clear  and  able  speech  by  mov- 
ing a  resolution,  which,  from  its  terms,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted, did  not,  he  apprehended,  involve  the  House,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the 
necessity  of  expressing  its  dissent  by  a  vote.  He  understood  the  noble  lord,  and 
tlie  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  to  have  declared  on  Friday, 
that  the  resolution  to  be  submitted  to-night  was  framed  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a 
hostile  di.scussion.  He  understood  the  present  motion  as  not  pledging  the  House 
with  respect  to  any  principle,  but  merely  to  enable  the  government  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  reserving  to  those  who  were  unwilling  to  assent  to  its  details  an  entire  right  of 
protesting,  on  a  future  occasion,  against  the  ciiange  which  it  was  projjosed  to  effect. 
That  being  the  case,  it  was  infinitely  the  better  course  not  to  provoke  a  premature, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  unavailing  discussion,  by  entering  into  the  consideration 
of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  the  noble  lord's  speech.  Feeling  a  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  a  full  discussion  hereafter,  lie  would  wait  for  that  opportunity;  but  he 
waived  his  right  on  this  occasion,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  should 
tlien  be  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  whole  of  the  principle  and  details  of  this 
measure,  and  that  his  acciuiescence  in  the  present  resolution  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  abandonment  of  the  objections  which  he  had  urged  to  the  former  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  lord.     It  would  then  aj)pear,  that,  acquiescing  in  the  present 
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motion,  he  had  not  waived  any  one  of  llie  ohjcctions  he  liad  formerly  urged  to  the 
measure.  The  nohlc  hird,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  appealed  to  him  personally 
on  one  or  two  points,  to  answering'  which  he  should  confine  his  present  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  nohlc  lord  asked  whether  the  answer  which  had  been  given  to 
his  question  on  Friday  last,  was  considered  by  him  as  erpiivalent  to  an  exjjression  of 
his  departure  from  the  jdedge  which  had  been  given  last  year  rcs])ecting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  bound  to  say,  that 
on  the  answer  the  noble  lord  gave  he  did  not  put  any  such  construction.  Neither 
did  he  consider  that  the  promise  of  the  noble  lord,  to  sul)mit  a  mere  formal  resolu- 
tion, implied  that  his  Majesty's  government  were  prepared  to  abandon  their  former 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  something 
in  the  expressions  used  by  the  noble  lord  that  night,  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
government  "  to  shake  oft'"  the  engagement  into  which  it  had  entered — that  there  was 
something  in  the  expressive  and  significant  action  with  which  that  exjjression  was 
accompanied,  formed  according  to  the  models  of  the  ablest  orators,  that  did  con- 
vince him  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  fled  if  he  could  from  tlie  embarrassment  of 
his  position.  Tbe  noble  lord's  manner  and  appearance,  during  that  part  of  tho 
speech,  reminded  him  forcibly  of  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Horace,  when  ho 
M'ished  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  ally — 

Pemitto  auriculas  ut  uniquse  mentis  assillus, 
Cum  gravius  dorsa  subiit  onus 

lie  trusted  the  noble  lord  would  not  consider  him  as  intending  to  apply  to  him  any 
expression  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive.  Tlie  noble  lord  could  not  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  he  entertained  such  a  meaning,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  Horace 
addressed  the  expression  which  he  quoted  to  himself.  He  could  well  believe  that 
the  noble  lord  was  very  anxious  to  "  shake  off"  the  troublesome  incumbrance,  but 
he  found  himself  in  a  state  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  attempt 
with  any  chance  of  success.  The  second  reference  which  the  noble  lord  in  his  able 
speech  made  to  him,  and  which  he  then  felt  called  upon  to  notice,  was  to  a  speech 
of  his,  an  extract  from  which  the  noble  lord  had  read.  With  the  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  the  noble  lord's  attainments  and  abilities,  he  did  feel  some  regret  at 
being  compelled  to  disown  the  justness  of  the  eulogium  which  the  noble  lord  had  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  The  noble  lord  had  expressed  a  great  wish  to  accommodate  his 
bill  to  some  principles  laid  down  by  him,  and  had  referred  to  a  speech  which  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  exulting  in 
the  prospect  that,  without  alarming  his  own  friends  and  supporters,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  embody  in  his  bill  the  valuable  suggestions  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
thrown  out.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  speech  in  question,  and  a.s  to  appropriate  to 
one's  self  the  merits  which  justly  belonged  to  another,  would  be  manifestly  almost 
an  act  of  dishonesty,  he  was  prepared  thus  generously,  and  on  the  instant,  to  re- 
linquish all  the  praise  which  the  noble  lord  had  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
to  give  it  up  to  its  proper  owners.  It  was  quite  true  that  on  the  occasion  in  question 
he  had  stated,  in  directing  arguments  against  the  bill  then  before  the  House,  that 
he  would  assume  tho  principle  of  its  supporters  to  be  correct;  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  show  that,  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles,  they  had  no  surplus 
to  appropriate;  and,  therefore,  the  pretence  of  having  a  surplus  to  appro))riate, 
was  only  bro\ight  forward  to  relieve  them  from  the  pres?ing  political  dithculty 
in  which  they  were  involved  on  account  of  their  unwise  engagements.  Put  he  never 
meant,  in  the  course  of  urging  that  argimient,  to  state  that  it  was  his  plan,  or  that, 
if  it  were  adopted,  it  would  afford  him  entire  or  unqualified  satisfaction  ;  and,  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  matter — to  show  the  danger  which  he  had  had  frecjuent 
occasion  to  point  out,  arising  from  partial  quotations,  he  would  perform  the  generous 
part  which  he  bad  promised  to  act,  and  would  give  to  the  proper  owners  the  merits 
which  belonged  to  them.  The  part  of  the  speech  which  the  noble  lord  had  quoted, 
referred  to  the  division  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  proposed ;  but  before  he  came 
to  that  division,  he  had,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  misconeeptiun 
into  which  the  noble  lord  bad  unwarily  fallen,  expressly  said  and  repeated,  that  he 
took  the  data  of  the  government.  His  words  then  were,  "Now,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  1  wish  to  argue  this  question  on  the  narrow  grounds  which  his  Majesty's 
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government  have  afforded  me,  I  wish  to  discuss  this  measure  on  those  principles 
assumed  by  the  King's  government  itself,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  those 
principles  to  be  correct,  and  that  my  own  views  are  erroneous.  I  take  this  course 
solely  for  this  reason,  that  I  can  afford  to  make  the  concession,  and,  having  made  it, 
I  can  show  that  the  ministers  are,  on  their  own  principles,  and  with  their -own  ad- 
missions, bound  to  accede  to  my  motion.  Arguing  from  their  own  evidence,  I  can 
show  that  there  is  no  surplus  to  distribute,  and,  according  to  their  own  principles, 
therefore,  they  are  bound  not  to  sanction  any  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church."  These  observations  had  preceded  his  remarks  on  the  division  of  benefices 
whicli  the  noble  lord  had  quoted,  and  he  had  afterwards  said,  "  I  may  be  asked  why 
I  have  assumed  ,£200  as  the  minimum  in  the  scale  of  allowance  to  be  made  to  paro- 
chial ministers  ?  My  answer  is,  not  on  any  vague  assumption  of  my  own,  but  on 
the  facts  and  recorded  declarations  of  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  present  bill. 
The  estimate  is  theirs,  not  mine.  I  may  think  .£200  (as  I  do  think  it)  a  very  in- 
sufficient provision — but  I  am  arguing  throughout  on  the  principles  of  my  opponents, 
and  claiming  their  support  of  my  proposal  on  those  principles.  The  Church  Tem- 
poralities' Bill  assumes  that  ^£300  a-year  is  the  lowest  sum  which  ought  to  be  paid 
as  a  stipend  to  any  clergyman  who  has  the  care,  not  of  a  benefice,  but  of  a  parish.  I 
find  that  opinion  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult 
upon  the  subject."  He  had  then  referred  to  the  authorities  favourable  to  his  division 
— namely,  Mr.  Littleton,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  named  Finn,  and  Mr.  Perrin  ; 
and  had  concluded  by  asking,  "  Now,  have  I  not  proved,  not  upon  vague  reasonings,  not 
upon  general  assumptions,  but,  as  I  have  said  that  I  would,  out  of  the  admissions  of 
tlie  noble  lord  and  his  supporters,  that  the  House  ought  to  allot  to  ministers  in  benefices 
where  there  is  a  Church,  or  where  there  is  a  congregation  of  more  than  fifty  Protestants, 
of  the  Established  Church,  at  the  very  least  ,£-200  or  £2.30  a-year,  as  the  minimum  of 
stipend."  That  was  the  whole  scope  of  his  argument  upon  the  occasion  referred  to 
by  the  noble  lord,  and,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  must  not  expect  that  he  had  any 
right  to  claim  his  support,  even  to  the  limited  proposition  now  brought  forward, 
because  he  had  made  a  partial  quotation  from  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  speech.  The  praise 
which  the  noble  lord  had  given  him  was  doubtless  meant  as  the  reward  of  merit, 
though  fully  unmerited  ;  the  noble  lord  had  too  much  delicacy  to  pass  that  unqualified 
eulogium  upon  his  own  immediate  supporters;  and  therefore  he  had  very  skilfully 
given  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  the  whole  credit  of  the  proposal.  With  a  liberality  pro- 
portioned to  the  desire  which  he  should  have  had  to  retain  the  noble  h  rd's  panegyric, 
had  he  deserved  it,  he  now  restored  it  to  the  quarter  to  which  it  belonged.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  repeat,  that  it  not  being  his  object  to  provoke  a  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  recording  his  senti- 
ments at  a  future  time;  he  would  therefore  fulfil  the  engagement  which  he  had  en- 
tered into,  and  abstain  from  referring  to  one  detail.  If  he  did  refer  to  one  detail,  he 
mjght  lead  to  an  inference  that  he  assented  to  others;  and  wishing  to  take  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  question,  and  making  no  concession  whatever  of  the  great  principle 
on  which  he,  in  common  with  his  friends,  had  stood  on  the  last  occasion,  he  would 
not  refuse  his  formal  consent  to  this  formal  motion,  and  they  might  have  a  full  and 
unreserved  discussion  hereafter. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

Apiiil  27,   1836, 

Lord  Jolm  Russell  having  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read — 
Sir  R(>j5eut  Pki:l  would  not  detain  the  House  many  minutes,  and  would  confine 
liimself  entirely  to  the  question  before  it.  That  question  was,  whether  or  not  it 
would  I>e  advisable  for  the  House,  by  a  resolution  passed  previous  to  the  financial 
.statement  for  the  year,  to  hold  out  expectations  to  a  particular  interest,  that  relief 
would  or  could  be  afforded  it  by  any  remission  of  taxes  ?  Feeling  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  believing  that  there  were  many 
considerations  of  a  political  and  social  nature  involved  in  the  question,  he  felt  it 
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to  be  his  duty  to  consult  its  real  and  permanent  interests ;  and  however  much  lie  re- 
spected the  motives,  and  valued  tlie  .services  of  his  noble  friend  who  had  broup:lit 
forward  the  motion,  if  he  believed  it  was  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  lio 
could  not  realize,  or  provoke  jealousies  and  hostilities  for  which  there  was  no  counter- 
vailing advantage,  the  more  he  valued  agriculture,  and  the  more  deeply  he  felt  inte- 
rested in  its  prosperity,  the  more|he  was  bound  to  perlbrm  his  duty  to  it,  and  to  refuse 
his  sanction  to  any  proposition  which  in  his  view  of  the  matter  could  lead  to  no  bene- 
ficial result.       And  in  the  first  place,  with  his  views  of  pul>lic  credit,  and  before  ho 
knew  the  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  government,  he  should 
always  be  very  backward  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  contingent  appropriation  of 
that  surplus.     lie  considered  that  the  honour  of  this  country  was  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  he  must  confess,  till  he  knew  the  available  surj)!us, 
he  should  be  reluctant  to  discuss  any  question  connected  with  its  appropriation.    Sup- 
pose there  was  a  surplus  of  XoOO,000,  was  it  fair  to  excite  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  interest  that  any  remission  of  taxation,  giviug  to  agriculture  what  was 
said  to  be  its  fair  share  of  such  an  available  surplus,  would  in  point  of  fact  relieve 
the  existing  distress  y     lie  did  not  deny  that  agricultural  distress  existed,  and  that 
the  pressure  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  was  exceedingly  severe,  but  he  very  nuich 
doubted  whether  the  distress  arose  from  oppressive  taxation,  and  whether  it  could  be 
removed  by  any  remission  of  taxes  within  such  limits  as  were  at  their  command. 
He  believed   that  there  were  several  descriptions  of  lands,   particularly  clay  lands, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  and  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  admit,  tliat  it 
was  not  likely  that  whole  districts  of  claj'  lands  could  be  cultivated  to  advantage; 
but  he  must  say,  that  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  tillage  of  such  soils  was  not  so 
profitable  as  before,  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised.     A  competition  unfavourable 
to  the  inferior  descriptions  of  land  was  going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
with  respect  to  every  species  of  agricultural  produce.     The  inferior  soils  of  tliis 
country  were  entering  into  competition  with  riclier  lands  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  the  agriculturists  of  England  had  to  contend,  he  must  say,  with  greater  skill  in 
the  application  of  labour,  and  more  provident  views  with  respect  to  the  increase  in 
the  produce  of  land.       Under  such  circumstances,   he  was  not  surprised  that  some 
districts  in  this  country,  heretofore  cultivated  with  advantage,  now  yielded  no  remu- 
nerating return.      What  was  going  on  at  the  present  moment  in  Jamaica  and  tho 
West-Indian  islands  which  had  been  longest  colonized?    They  were  coming  into  com- 
petition with  the  settlement  of  Demerara,  and  richer  lands  on  the  South  American 
continent.     The  planters  of  the  other  islands  might  M'ith  truth  assert,  that  their 
estates  had  been  under  cultivation  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  and  that  they  could 
not  compete  successfully  with  more  m.odern  settlements.     No  doubt  this  was  a  great 
hardship,   but  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  relief  to  them  by  any  le- 
gislative measures.     The  application  of  steam  power  in  place  of  physical  strength, 
was  producing  a  revolution  in  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country,  which  they 
would  vainly  attempt  to  counteract  by  the  remission  of  taxation.     When  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  eventual  claims  which   the  agricultural  interest  might 
have  to  such  a  remission.     But  when  he  had  heard  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer's 
statement,  the  amount  of  actual  revenue,  and  the  taxes  he  proposed  to  reduce,  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  perfect  right  to  contest  the  policy  of  that  remission, 
and  to  move  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  agriculturists,   if  he  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient.      If  he  did  not  consent  to  the  present  motion,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
prepared  to  deny,  that  eventually  it  might  be  fit  to  urge  tlieir  claims  ;  but  because  ho 
was   unwilling  to  excite  in  their  minds,  hopes  which  the  House  might  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  when  they  came  to  carry  into  effect  the  practical  proposition.     Let  the  efl'ects 
of  the  partial  remission  of  ta.ves  made  at  former  periods  be  borne  in  mind.      There 
had  been  a  very  general  outcry  against  these  measures;  and  there  had  been  much 
more  ridicule  cast  on  them,  than  gratitude  shewn  for  them.       If  it  should  turn  out 
that  there  was  only  a  very  linuted  surplus,   and  that,  consistently  with  liis  wish  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  he  could  not  claim  a  relief  of  more  than  .£100,000  or 
i>200,000  for  the  agriculturists,  would  they  not  say,    "Is  this  all  you  have  to  ofVir 
us  ?     Why  then  did  you  enter  into  a  general  resolution  declaring  that  agrieidtnre  was 
in  a  distressed  state,  and  that  a  remission  of  taxes  alone  could  give  relief  to  it  ?"     lie 
did  not  choose  to  involve  himself  in  this  embarrassment.     If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  should  be  disposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  newspapers,  he  should  hold  him- 
self quite  at  liberty,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend, 
who  proposed  instead  of  that  to  remit  the  tax  on  soap,  or  to  vote  for  a  remission  of 
local  burdens,  or  any  other  measure  which  he  might  consider  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  agriculture.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  this,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  malt- 
duty,  there  was  no  tax  which  bore  hard  on  it.  And  he  was  quite  certain,  that  if  all 
the  relief  they  could  give  should  be  a  remission  of  the  assessed  taxes,  or  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  laud-tax,  the  occupying  tenant  at  least  would  exclaim  that  he  had  no  interest 
in  that;  that  his  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  and  that  he  should  be  benefited  only 
by  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  such  a  measure,  nor  did  he  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
corresponding  advantages  would  be  gained  by  a  partial  reduction  of  it.  It  would 
be  always  open  to  his  noble  friend  to  propose  an  entire  remission  of  it;  but  with  his 
view  of  that  impost,  of  the  policy  of  retaining  it,  and  with  his  apprehension  that  a 
property  tax  could  form  tlie  only  substitute  forjt,  he  could  not  assent  to  such  a  motion. 
Tiie  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  those  who  represented  agricultural  districts  as  likely 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  freely  expressing  their  opinion,  and  giving  a  vote  on  this  subject; 
but  he  felt  no  such  scruples.  He  felt  himself  bound,  as  the  representative  of  an  agri- 
cultural district,  to  take  that  course  ^which  he  regarded  as  most  conducive  to  its 
lasting  welf;ire.  He  hoped  his  noble  friend  would  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  question.  He  did  not  wish  this  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  vote, 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  line  he  should  take;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  division  on  this  subject,  if  one  should  take  place,  would  be  a 
very  imperfect  indication  to  the  country  of  the  degree  of  interest  felt  on  the  agricul- 
tural question.  He  must  protest  against  its  being  supposed  that  he  was  not  a  friend 
to  that  interest,  or  that  he  would  not  press  for  practical  justice  being  done  to  it ;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  the  agriculturists  should  suppose,  after  a  division,  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  virtually  on  a  question  of  form  or  time,  that  the  House 
was  indifferent  to  their  prosperity. 

Th«  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read — Ayes  208 ; 
Noes,  172;  majority,  36. 


THE  BUDGET. 

Mat  6,  1836. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  submitted  his  financial  statement. 

SiK  RouKRT  Peel  intended  to  follow  the  example  so  wisely  set  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  slight  discussion,  because  he  thought  it  exceed- 
ingly wise  to  interpose  some  interval  between  hearing  the  financial  statement  of  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  from  which  they  ascertained  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue 
that  could  be  fairly  applied  in  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  of  pronouncing  any 
conclusive  opinion  in  debate,  as  to  the  taxes  which  ought  to  be  selected  for  reduc- 
tion.^ Assuming  that  there  were  ^^500,000  or  £600,000,  which  might  be  fairly 
applied  in  the  remission  of  taxes,  he  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  very  valuable  information  collected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Excise  Laws,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  comparative  view  of  the 
whole  subject  of  taxation,  and  of  ascertaining  by  what  mode  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  smaller  amount  of  surplus  in  the  most  eflectual  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  The  glass  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the  soap  duty,  and 
one  other  duty  wliich  had  not  been  adverted  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but 
which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  fully  con- 
sidering— namely,  tlie  duty  levied  upon  the  importation  of  raw  cotton — all  these 
various  points  he  should  now  avoid  jjronouncing  any  opinion  upon  ;  but  having 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  surplus  availaljle,  lie  should  at  a  future  opportunity 
give  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  taxes  most  prudent  to  reduce.  He  felt  the 
force  of  the  observation  made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  that  in  time 
of  peace  wc  were  not  making  any  rapid  progress  in  the  reduction  of  the  funded  debt ; 
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wliile  wc  were  increasing  our  unfunded  debt,  wliicli,  in  a  time  of  difliculty,  might  press 
with  peculiar  severity  upon  tiie  country.     These  were  considerations  which  ought 
never  to  escape  the  attention  of  tliat  House ;  and,  before  tlie  1  louse  dealt  too  lil)eral!y 
with  respect  to  a  surplus  revenue,  he  hoped  that  those  Rul)jects  would  engage  their 
serious  attention.      With  regard  to  the  duty  on   the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  he 
would  just  state,  that   in   the  year  ending   the  5lh  April,  183.j,  the  duty  collected 
upon  that  article,  which  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  pro.sperity 
of  the  country,   amounted   to  i^"." J 7 4, 000 ;  and  in   the  year  ending  the  .5th   A[)ril, 
1836,   the  amount  levied  was  i;400,000 ;  the  rate  of  duty  being,  he  believed,  only 
five-sixfeenths   of  a  i)enny  per  lb.     IJut  it  behoved  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  exposed — and,  so  long  as  peace  continued, 
they  would  be  exposed — to  vigorous  foreign  competition.     He.  therefore,  would  say, 
that  to  levy  such  a  duty  as  ^'400,000  upon  a  raw  material  which  formed  the  staple 
of  our  chief  manufacturers,  was  most  unwise.     On   the  one  hand,  no  advantage 
could  be  gained  from  so   small  a  revenue  ;  on  the  other,  it  would  be  most  dearly 
purchased  if,  by  detaining  it,  we  should  increase  the  advantages  of  an  increasing 
and  successful  competition  by  foreign  countries.     With  his  views  as  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  public  credit  inviolate,  and  as  to  the  impolicy  of  making  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  interruption  of  that  prosperitj'  the  country  was  now  enjoying,  and 
deprecating,  as  he  did,  the  approach  to  that  state  of  things  by  which  liiey  might 
encumber  themselves  with  a  new  debt,  he  could  not  certainly  pre-^s  for  the  remission 
of  the  whole  tax  upon  raw  cotton  ;  but  he  should  rejoice  to  see  its  amount  reduced 
as  low  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  encourage  unnecessarily  any   competition   in   tiiat 
imjjortant  branch  of  trade.     He  also  wished  to  reserve  to  himself  an  opportunity  of 
considering  whether,  in  dealing  with  so   small  an  amount  of  surplus  revenue,  it 
might  not  be  better  to  remit  the  duty  altogether  on  one  article,  than  to  make  a 
remission  of  a  portion  of  the  duty  on  two  or  more  articles;  whether,  for  instance, 
the  total  abolition  of  all  excise  regulations  with  respect  to  glass  might  not  lead  to 
a  great  extension   of  the  manufacture  of  that  useful  article  in  this  country ;  and 
whether  that  might  not  be  a  new  and  an  abundant  soin-ce  of  wealth,  by  our  becoming 
manufacturers  of  an  article  wliich  was  now  chietiy  manufactured  by  other  countries. 
There  was  one  point  to  which  he  thought  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had 
intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House — the  policy  of  increasing  the  exportation 
of  beer.     There  did  seem  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  ver}'  great  increase  in  that  branch 
of  our  export  trade  ;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  further  increased  by  some  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  allowing  a  drawback,  was  worthy  of  consideration.    He  differed 
from  the  hon.  member  for  iNIiddlesex  as  to  the  imj)alicy  of  the  observation  made  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  that  tone  of  caution   and  warning  -which  he 
assumed  when  speaking  of  the  i)resent  state  of  prosperity  in  the  country.     It  was 
infinitely  more  becoming  the  station  of  a  finance  minister  to  adopt  the  language  and 
tone  of  caution,  than  the  tone  and  language  of  unbounded  confidence.    At  the  same 
time,  he  saw  great  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  present  state  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country.     He  believed  that  our  present  prosperity  stood  in  general 
upon  stable  foundations,  while  peace  contirued  with  foreign  countries;  and  par- 
ticularly if  there  were  any  hope  of  the  Soutli  American  ])rovinces  being  restored 
to  a  state  of  quiet  and  tran(pullity,  he  could  not  but  think  that,  with  the  elastic 
spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  this  country,  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  continuance  of  a  great  part  of  our  present  prosjjerity.     But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  thought  that  there  were  indications  which  would  lead  prudent  men  to 
doubt  whether  the  whole  of  that  prosperity  was  sound,  or  whether  the  activity  which 
was  now  everywhere  displayed,  was  necessarily  connected  with  a  safe  and  permanent 
state  of  things.     It  was  imptj.-;sible  to  see  the  rapid  and  universal  rise  in  the  price 
of  every  article  of  consumption,  without  asking  the  question — to  what  was  that  to 
be  attributed  ?     It  was  imj)ossil)le  to  take  up  some  of  the  newspapers — he  particu- 
larly referred  to  some  Liverpool  papers — without  witnessing  a  rage  for  the  formation 
of  joint-stock  companies,  having   for  their  professed  objects  matters  exceeding  in 
absurdity  those  of  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the  year  lS-25.     He  had  seen  pro- 
spectuses put  forth  in  a  Liverpool  paper  of  schemes  which  completely  astonished 
him,  proceeding,  as  thoy  did,  from  a  place  so  eminent  in  the  commercial  world,  so 
noted  for  the  astuteness  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  that  class  who  there  carried  on 
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commercial  affairs.  Projects  liave  been  put  forth  by  commercial  men  for  carrying 
on  manufactures  and  other  commercial  speculations  by  means  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, which  could  only  be  carried  on  with  success  when  directed  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  with  a  view  to  individual  profit.  Coupling  these  two  facts  together 
— an  universal  rise  in  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  and  this  tendency  not 
merely  to  an  ordinary  kind  of  speculation,  but  to  similar  mad  projects  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  year  182.5 — without  feeling  any  cause  of  despondency,  or  any  unduo 
anxiety  ;  yet  he  thought  those  were  but  acting  the  part  of  prudent  men  who,  in 
time,  made  use  of  words  of  caution  from  prudential  motives.  There  were  two 
circumstances  which  ought  not  altogether  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  House.  One 
was  a  measure  which,  when  first  introduced,  he  strongly  opposed — which  he  knew 
was  adopted  with  the  single  view,  and  not  perhaps  unwisely,  of  meeting  a  me- 
morable commercial  crisis — namely,  the  measure  which  relieved  the  country  banks 
from  paying-  their  notes  above  £6  in  gold,  and  permitting  them  to  exchange  their 
paper  for  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  While  he  admitted  that,  supposing  a 
crisis  arose,  much  of  the  evil  of  the  crisis  might  be  obviated  by  giving  such  per- 
mission;  yet  he  always  feared  that  the  measure  itself  had  a  tendency  to  precipitate 
that  crisis.  Therefore,  he  for  one  witnessed  the  adoption  of  that  permission  with 
some  anxiety  and  some  alarm.  Now,  whether  the  principle  upon  which  the  joint- 
stock  banks  were  established  was  perfectly  sound  or  not,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but  it  did  so  happen,  that  coincident  with  all  sorts  of  speculation,  the  multiplication 
of  joint-stock  banks  throughout  the  country  had  taken  place.  Nothing  coidd  be 
so  unjust  as  any  inquisitorial  interference  with  the  private  transactions  of 
commercial  men  ;  but  he  thought  that,  as  regarded  these  joint-stock  banks, 
the  jlegislature  had  a  full  right  to  require  that  there  should  be  some  general 
regulation  established  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  those  banks  should  be 
conducted.  Whether  or  not  the  habit  of  granting  accommodation  to  the  part- 
ners of  those  banks  by  issues  of  their  own  notes,  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  was  a  question  which  might  be  well  de- 
serving of  consideration.  lie  was  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  might  tend  to 
diminish  his  anxiety  was  the  present  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Whether  or 
not  they  ought  to  consider  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges  as  a  real  test  of  soundness 
in  a  time  of  general  commercial  confidence  and  prosperity — whether  they  acted  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  were  an  infallible  guide,  was  a  point  upon  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  any  decisive  opinion.  We  were  now  proceeding  with  a 
flowing  tide  and  a  favourable  wind,  and  every  where  appeared  prosperity  and  hap- 
j)iness ;  but  we  should  bear  in-mind  that  in  all  times,  even  apart  from  those  factitious 
causes  which  might  be  now  increasing  our  prosperity,  the  commercial  history  of 
this  country  showed  that  we  were  subject  to  vicissitudes  arising  from  excessive 
speculation  ;  and  when  that  period  should  arrive — if  ever  it  did  arrive — he  was  sure 
we  should  not  feel  regret  that,  in  a  time  of  general  exultation  and  general  quiet, 
there  were  some  found  amongst  us  who,  not  desponding — not  in  the  least  despairing 
— nay,  believing  that  a  great  portion  of  our  prosperity  did  rest  upon  stable  and 
solid  foundations — yet  did,  from  prudential  considerations,  warn  the  House  and  the 
country,  that  that  prosperity  might  not  be  permanent,  and  that,  interspersed  with 
solid  causes  of  prosperity,  there  might  be  others  upon  v/liich  it  was  not  safe  to  rest. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  this  subject ;  but  without  advising  their  entering  into  an 
inquiry  of  an  inquisitorial  nature,  or  which  might  interfere  with  that  free  agency 
which  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  g'eneral  prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation  ; 
yet  he  thought  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  that  principle,  that  the  legisla- 
ture .should  inquire  whether  the  banks  of  issue,  exercising,  as  they  did,  one  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  were  conducted  Lq)on  ])rinciples  of  safety  to  the  interests  of  the 
cotmtry  at  large.     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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May  9,  1836. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Factory 
Roguhitioii  Bill- 
Lord  AsliK-y  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Sir  Robert  I'eel  wished  to  separate  the  ap])eal  which  tlio  lion.  Member  for  Old- 
ham had  made  to  the  reason  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House,  from  that  wliich 
he  had  made  to  their  passions  ;  an  appeal,  he  must  say,  however,  which,  standing 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  did,  free  from  the  imputation  of  all  interested  motives,  came 
from  him  with  peculiar  grace.  There  was  no  speech  that  had  been  delivered  that 
night,  however  creditable  it  was  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  pronounced  it,  that  had 
60  great  an  effect  in  convincing  him  of  the  impropriety  of  acceding  to  this  motion, 
as  the  si)eech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Ashton  (Mr.  Hindley.)  What  was  the  result  of  the  argument  of  that 
hon.  mendjer?  A  bill  passed  in  1833,  which  provided  that  the  children  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  cotton  factories. 
That  bill  assumed,  that  there  could  be  two  relays  of  children,  and  the  mills  might 
consecpiently  Avork  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  admitted — 
and  he  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  to  be  of  the  same  opinion — that  this 
system  of  relays  was  impracticable,  so  that  the  law  in  effect  prohibited  working  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  He  had  come  down  to  the  House  perfectly  unfettered  and 
uncertain  what  course  he  should  pursue.  lie  had  received  several  communications 
upon  the  subject,  and  seen  several  parties,  but  had  avoided  to  pledge  him.self  upon 
a  question  which  had  appeared  attended  with  so  many  difficulties.  The  two  speeches 
he  had  already  referred  to  had,  however,  convinced  hira  that  some  alteration  was 
necessary.  That  legislative  interference  was  necessary,  he  was  convinced  ;  because 
he  was  afraid  that  the  natural  affection  of  parents  in  this  ease  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  point  to  be  gained  was  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  so  that  the  law  should, 
on  the  one  hand,  prohibit  the  undue  working  of  children,  and  on  the  other,  not  im- 
pose any  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  mill-owners,  which  might  operate  as  a 
check  on  this  great  branch  of  national  industry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  ought 
not  to  have  limited  his  bill  to  the  single  point  to  which  it  referred,  because  the  pre- 
sent law  had  been  found  inoperative  in  several  respects  ;  but  if  he  rejected  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  law,  though  he  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  he  should 
imply  that  he  was  content  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  which  was  not  the  case.  By 
voting  for  the  bill,  however,  he  should  still  preserve  his  right  to  alter  it  in  Commit- 
tee, and  at  the  same  time  prove  his  readiness  to  amend  the  present  law,  should  ho 
even  act  as  a  friend  of  the  children  by  refusing  to  alter  the  law.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  had  stated,  that  he  knew  of  3,000  cases  of  false  ceriificates  granted,  in 
the  district  of  the  countr;-  with  w  hich  he  was  connected,  by  which  children  under 
age  evaded  the  law.  Now,  ought  the  House  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Even  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  himself,  firmly  as  he  opposed  the  I'ight 
hon.  gentleman's  motion,  had  proved  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it 
stood.  He  told  the  House  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  working  hours  to  eight,  while,  in  his  opinion,  the  number  should  be  ten. 
The  hon.  member  added,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  If  so,  why  did  he  resist  the  present  motion?  "Oh," 
said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  I  resist  it  because  I  think  that  by  keeping  in  force  an 
absurd  law — a  law  whicli  must  in  the  long  run  prejudice  the  masters — I  shall  com- 
pel them  to  submit  to  my  wishes."  Now,  was  that  the  fair  way  to  legislate  ?  Was 
that  the  way  to  make  the  law  respected?  The  hon.  member  thought  the  present 
law  absurd,  and  yet  he  was  prejjared  to  vote  for  its  continuance.  Other  hon.  mem-* 
bers,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  sup])ortcd  the  hou.  member  for  Oldham  ;  and  prominent 
in  the  list  stood  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Hull.  That  hon.  member  had 
compared  the  dispute  about  the  hours  of  child- labour  in  factories  to  that  which  ex- 
isted " 'twixt  twccdle-dum  and  tweedle-dce."  He  should  only  say,  that  had  the 
hon.  member  enacted  the  part  of  t\veedlc-dum-i  on  the  present  occasion,  he  would 
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have  shown  more  wisdom.     If  the  existing  law  was  bad,  here  was  a  proposition  for 
its  amendment;  for  the  title  of  the  bill  was  "an  act  to  amend  the  acts  for  rcgulat- 
ino"  tiie  labour  of  young  persons  employed  in  factories."     That  title  would  admit  of 
any  amendment  of  the  law.     It  would  admit  of  an  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  certificates.     If  that  part  of  the  law  which  required  the  production  of 
certificates  as  to  age  were  worth  any  thing,  it  ought  to  be  enforced.     At  present  no 
penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  person  who  might  grant  a  false  certificate,  unless 
an  information  were  laid  within  fourteen  daj's  from  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
The  inspectors  reported,  that  under  this  restriction  it  was  almost  impossible  to  visit 
the  offence  with  punishment.     After  reading  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  violated,  it  was  impossible,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  to  leave  the  law  in  its  present  state.     He  must  say,  that  the  inspectors, 
judging  from  their  reports,  appeared  to  be  disinterested  witnesses,  and  to  give  their 
evidence  free  from  any  undue  bias.     Mr.  Horner  stated — and  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Howell — that,  through  the  abuse  of  certificates,  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Act  were  constantly  violated  by  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories, under  the  age  limited   by  the  statute  ;  and  that  new  provisions   might  be 
devised  for  obviating  these  infractions  of  the  Act.     Now  he  appealed  to  his  noble 
friend    (Lord  Ashley),    for    whose   intentions   he  entertained  the  utmost  respect, 
and  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  content  to  leave  the  law  in  its  present  state,  when 
Mr.  Horner  said  that  an  amendment  would  prevent  it  being  evaded?    He  knew  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  some  precaution  against  the  cupidity  of  parents,   and  he 
thought  that  that  might  be  done  by  a  more  simple  law  than  the  present.     He  thought 
it  would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  law  to  declare,  that  no  children  below  a  certain 
age    should  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories  (making  provision  at  the  same  time 
against  the  granting  of  false  certificates),  and  then  to  prescribe  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  all  persons  above  that  age  should  work.     By  sanctioning  the  system 
of  relays  of  children,  we  hold  out  an  inducement  to  adults  to  overtax  their  strength, 
for  they  would  then  work  sixteen  hours  a  day.     Then,  again,  how  could  the  system 
of  relays  be  extended  to  remote  districts  ?     There  were  a  great  number  of  mills  in 
England  not  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  which  did  not  work  by  steam,  but 
by  water  power.     Suppose  one  of  these  with  a  hundred  hands,   and  forty  children, 
how  could  the  relay  system  be  extended  to  it  ?     The  restrictions  here  gave  no  secu- 
rity, for  the  law  could  not  be  acted  on.     Why,  then,  preserve  a  clause  which,  if  not 
carried  into  effect,  might,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  violation,  bring  into  dis- 
respect and  contempt  those  which  might  otherwise  prove  operative  ?     Supposing 
the  system  of  having  two  sets  of  children  to  work  eight  hours  each  were  adopted, 
would  not  a  premium  be  held  out  to  adults,  on  whom  no  restriction  was  imposed,  to 
tax  their  powers  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  by  working  double  they  might  obtain 
that  degree  of  employment  their  wants  would  require.     While,  therefore,  they  pro- 
fess to  support  the  children  Avorking  in  factories,  by  compelling  the  masters  to  adopt 
the  system  of  relays,  they  would  be  doing  an  act  of  great  injury  to  the  adult  labour- 
ers.    Then  with  regard  to  schools,  as  they  would  be  affected  by  the  relay  system. 
Was  the  school  to  be  connected  with  the  factory  ?     If  not,  it  must  be  but  a  short 
distance  from  it.     Was  the  school  to  be  opened  during  the  entire  time  of  labour  ? 
If  not,  you  have  made  no  corresponding  provisions  for  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
hours  of  education.     As  he  understood  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
it  was  this  : — That  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  continue  subject  to  the 
present  law  (or,  in  other  words,  that  their  period  of  labour  should  be  eight  hours), 
but  that  children  above  twelve  years  might  be  called  on  to  work  for  sixty-nine  hours 
a  week,  or  twelve  hours  for  five  days,  and  nine  for  the  sixth,  being  Saturday.     He 
thought  that  even  with  tliis  amendment  the  law  would  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
but  feeling  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  please  all  parties,  and  that  the  cure  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  the  disease  ;  feeling,  also,  that  the  existing  law  was  not  consist- 
fent  with  humanity,  he  was  willing  to  entertain  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposal. 
Then,  one  word  as  to  the  danger  of  foreign  competition,  said  to  be  likely  to  result 
from  this  question,  and  urged  as  an  argument  against  it.     The  danger  of  competi- 
tion was  a  perfectly  good  ground  for  reducing  the  duty  on   cotton  wool ;  but  the 
danger  of  competition  was  not  a  good   ground   for  endangering  the  health  of  the 
factory  children.     lie  was  {juite  opposed  to  the  adoi)tion  of  any  severe  restrictions 
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on  labour,  from  the  belief  tluit  tliey  were  ealculufod  to  umlermino  the  commercial 
energies  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  ;  but  when  he  was  asked  whether  lie  would  resist  any  attempt  at 
amendment,  or  whether  he  would  support  the  continuance  of  the  present  law,  be 
felt  bound  to  say  he  was  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  amendment,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion — Ayes,  178  ;  Noes,  17G  ;  majority,  2. 


THE  CANADAS. 

May  16,  1836. 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved  a  resolution  relative  to  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils 
of  the  Canadas,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  hon.  gentleman  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir  Robekt  Pekl  said,  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  motion  appeared  to  have 
been  withdrawn,  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  saying  a  few  words,  not  upon  tiie 
general  question,  but  upon  the  position  in  which  the  immediate  question  under  con- 
sideration was  left.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  House  long,  and  he 
would  merely  observe  in  reference  to  the  motion,  that  he  thought,  that  with  the 
views  entertained  by  the  hon.  member,  he  had  acted  wisely  in  withdrawing  it;  but 
the  hon.  member  had  withdrawn  it  upon  grounds  which  were  calculated,  in  his 
opinion,  to  e.xcite  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Canada,  which,  if  not 
realized,  would  leave  this  question  in  a  worse  position  than  formerly.  '1  he  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  did  not  bring  forward  a  question  relative  to  the  general  state 
of  Canada,  but  had  given  notice  of  a  distinct  proposition — that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  such  parts 
of  31st  George  III.  c.  31,  as  relate  to  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  the 
Canadas,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  same  efficient  to  the  good  government  of 
those  provinces.  The  immediate  question  brought  under  discussion  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  substitution  ot  an  elective  council  for  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  had  come  there  prepared  to  give  his  negative 
to  that  propositiim.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  withdrawn  it  in  consequence  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  under-secretary  for  the  colonies,  on  the  ground,  he 
presumed,  that  expectations  were  held  out  that  this  question  of  a  material  change  in 
the  executive  council,  and  in  its  constitution,  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission. That,  he  apprehended,  must  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  hon. 
member  when  he  withdrew  his  motion.  He  (Sir  11.  Peel)  begged  to  say  for  himself, 
lest  by  silence  he  might  seem  to  acquiesce  in  a  different  construction,  that  he  was  not 
a  party,  as  an  individual  member  of  that  House,  to  this  compact.  He  did  not 
question  the  prudence  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  withdrawing  the  motion,  but  he 
thought  that  that  proceeding,  after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by  him, 
was  calculated  to  raise  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  peojjle  of  Canada,  that  the 
subject  he  had  referred  to  was  under  the  ciin>ideration  of  the  government.  [Mr. 
Roebuck:  It  was  stated  in  the  instructions  that  it  was  so.]  lie  admitted  it  was 
mentioned;  but  in  what  manner?  Lord  Glenelg  in  them  said,  "  That  the  king  was 
most  unwilling  to  admit  as  a  matter  of  deliberation,  the  question  whether  one  of  the 
vital  principles  of  provincial  government  should  undergo  alteration."  It  was  also 
stated — "  that  the  solenm  pledges  so  re|)eatedly  given  for  tiie  maintenance  of  that 
system,  and  the  just  support  M'hicli  it  derived  from  constitutional  usages  and  analogies, 
were  alike  opposed  to  such  innovation,  and  miglit  almost  seem  to  preclude  the  dis- 
cussion of  it."  Could  a  minister  of  state  be  conceived  to  give  a  stronger  opinion  as 
to  the  inexpediency  of  any  proposed  measure,  and  as  to  the  absence  of  any  argument 
that  might  be  deduced  in  support  of  it  from  constitutional  usages  and  analogies? 
Lord  Glenelg  also  said,  "  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  form  of  provincial  con- 
stitution in  (juestion  is  no  modern  experiment  nor  plan  of  government,  in  favour  of 
which  nothing  better  than  doubtful  theory  can  be  urged.  A  council  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  possessing  a  co-ordinate  right  of  legislation  with  tlie  representatives  of 
the  people,  is  an  invariable  part  of  the   British   colonial  constitution  in  all  the 
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transatlantic  possessions  of  the  Crown,  with  the  exceplion  of  those  which  still  I'emain 
liable  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  King  in  Council.     In  some  of  these  colonies 
it  has  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries.     Before  the  recognition  of  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  nation,  it  prevailed  over  every  part  of  the  British  possessions  in 
the  North  American  continent  not  comprised  within  the  limits  of  colonies  founded 
by  charters  of  incorporation.     Tlie  considerations  ought  indeed  to  be  weighty  which 
should  induce  a  departure  from  a  system  i-ecommended  by  so  long  and  successful  a 
course  of  historical  precedent."     Justified,  thei'efore,  by  these  reasons,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  any  serious  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  the  colony;  and  if 
it  were  necessary,  he  would  add,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  ministers  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  change,  and  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  than  to  leave  the  matter 
open  for  discussion,  as  it  would  be  if  the  motion  were  withdrawn  under  an  impres- 
sion that  the  question  was  under  consideration.     lie  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  one 
word  on  the  merit  of  the  question.     He  should  wish  to  consider  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  being  in  the  position  of  any  hon.  member  who  had  made  an  original  motion  and 
withdrawn  it,  after  exercising  his  right  of  reply.     Cautiously  avoiding,  therefore, 
the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  subject,  he  must  yet  be  careful  not  to  acquiesce, 
by  silence,  in  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon.  member  had  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw his  motion.     Lord  Glenelg  stated,  in  the  instructions  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  commission,  in  the  sixty-seventh  paragraph,  that  a  disposition  existed  on  tho 
part  of  his  Majesty  "  not  to  refuse  those  who  advocate  such  extensive  alterations  an 
opportunity  of  proving-  the  existence  of  the  grievances  to  which  so  much  promi- 
nency has  been  given."     What  he  feared  was,  that  the  necessity  for  change  was  a 
matter  that  is  wholly  incapable  of  demonstration.  But  suppose  they  should  say  that 
they  were  ready  to  correct  all  past  abuses  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  new  and  improved 
system   in   future,  would  not  that  be  an  answer  to  the  demand  made  upon  the 
legislature?     It  might  be  easy  enough  to  establish  the  existence  of  abuse;  but  as  to 
the  proof  necessary  to  show   what  would  be  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
colonies,  that  was  a  question  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  submit  to  any 
test  which  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.     After  all  the  experiments  they  could 
try,  tliey  would  find  that  the  opinions  of  men  remained  unchanged  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  own  particular    theories;  and  although  they  might   have    abundance    of 
allegations  of  specific  grievance,  still  they  would  not  bring  home  to  the  breast  of  any 
one  the  conviction,  that  his  particular  notions  with  respect  to  the  form  of  government 
which  ought  to  be  established  were  founded  in  error.     If,  however,  the  ministers 
purposed  to  make  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  those  colonics, 
lie  hoped  that  they  would  bring  their  proposition  forward  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  because,  if  it  were  not  their  intention  to  take  that  course,  if  they  meant  to 
preserve  that  "  vital  principle"  in  our  colonial  governments,  which  they  said  was 
sanctioned  by  long  and  "  constitutional  usage  and  analogy,"  he  must  express  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  had  better  at  once  avow  what  they  really  intended,  and  by  that 
means  prevent  any  party  from  cherishing  false  expectations — expectations  which,  if 
permitted  to  exist  without  the  voice  of  a  single  independent  member  of  this  House 
being  raised  against  them,  were  calculated  only  to  embroil  still  more  the  unfortunate 
affairs  of  the  Canadas. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Order  of  the  Day  read  for  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  but  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


TITHES  AND  CliUilCU  (IRELAND). 
JuxNE  1,  183G. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Tithe  Bill  (Ireland),  having 
been  read — 

Lord  Stanley  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  conversion  of  Tithe  Composition  into  Rent  Charges,  and  for  the  better  distribu- 
tion of  Ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Ju.vE  3,   I8.3G. 

In  the  third  day's  debate  on  Lord  Stanley's  amendment,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
O'Connell, — 

Sir  Rouert  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is 
not  about  to  quit  his  jjlaeo, — [These  words  were  followed  by  the  most  deafening  yells 
and  cheering-  from  the  Opposition  benches,  wliieh  continued  for  some  time.  Mr. 
O'Connell  left  the  House  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  returned.]  It  certainly  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  aperson  rising  to  notice  observations,  made  with  consitlerabie  vehe- 
mence and  warmth  by  another,  that  ho  should  have  the  opportunity  of  noticing  them 
in  the  presence  of  that  person.  And  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  personally 
suggest  to  me,  the  taking  a  note  of  what  he  was  saying,  and  challenged  me  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  statement  which  he  was  making,  1  think  I  could  hardly  have  expected 
that  the  first  act  of  bis  on  closing  his  speech,  would  have  been  to  deprive  me  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  my  comments  in  his  presence.  The  learned  gentleman  com- 
menced his  speech  by  a  warm  eulogium  on  a  speech  delivered  the  other  night  by  the 
member  for  Weymoutli  (Mr.  F.  Buxton).  He  considered  that  speech  as  a  complete 
exemplification  of  Christian  charity ;  as  a  proof  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
maintain  his  own  opinions,  and  to  urge  strongly  his  own  views,  and  yet  do  that  with- 
out insulting  his  opponents — without  imputing  to  them  impure  and  corrupt  motives 
for  the  con(luct  which  they  were  pursuing.  The  learned  gentleman  advised  that,  as 
a  specimen  of  true  Protestant  feeling,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  trust  his  speech 
to  a  reporter,  but  would  report  and  publish  it  himself.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
force  to  the  contrast,  will  the  learned  gentleman  report  his  own  speech  ?  He  admires 
the  example  which  has  been  set  him,  he  admires  this  proof  of  Ciiristian  charity  and 
truly  Protestant  feeling ;  but  in  the  speech  which  he  has  made  to-night,  in  his  imagi- 
nation in  the  character  of  a  West  Briton,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  v,'hile  he  admires  the 
example,  we  have  not  made  him  a  convert  to  Protestant  charity.  The  learned  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  right  we  should  understand  the  bill,  as  statesmen,  before  we  pro- 
nounce upon  it.  I  listened  to  him,  having  great  doubts  whether  I  did  understand 
the  bill,  having  doubts  whether  I  did  comprehend  the  real  motive  from  which  it 
sprung,  or  the  object  which  it  professed  to  gain.  I  did  listen  with  patience  and  at- 
tention to  him  for  the  purpose  of  having  any  deficiency  of  information  supplied  to  me. 
The  learned  gentleman  was  exceedingly  severe  on  tiie  hon.  gentleman  beside  me 
(Mr.  Harvey),  whom  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defend — whom  it  is  no  part  of  my 
duty,  because  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  think,  ojqtosed  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord,  as 
he  did  the  bill  before  us.  But  I  must  say,  after  the  avowals  made  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  that  although  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  defend  the  member  for  Southwark, 
I  do  not  conceive  why  he  was  subjected  to  the  attack  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  member  for  Southwark  enter- 
tains extravagant  notions  on  this  subject,  that  he  contemplates  the  appropriation  of 
tithes  to  the  purposes  of  cbariry  or  of  jjublic  utility;  and  then  he  says,  that  he  will 
tell  us  what  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are.  Why,  they  appear  to  be  about  as  ex- 
travagant as  those  of  the  lion.  meml)er.  He  says  that  the  true  notion  would  be  that 
of  turning  tithe  to  land,  giving  up  the  corn-laws  to  commerce,  and  paying  the  clergy 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  ^^  liy,  that  seems  to  bo  pretty  nearly  as  hopeless  a 
proposition  as  that  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  that 
this  bill  will  settle  the  tithe  question.  [^Nlr.  O'Connell  :  No.]  Not  effect  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  tithe  question?  [Mr.  O'Connell :  At  present  it  will  not.]  Then  wliy 
does  he  invite  us  to  accede  to  it?  If  it  is  to  elfect  no  settlement,  if  it  will  continue 
the  discontent  and  disorders  which  prevail,  what  is  the  argument  by  which  the  learned 
gentleman  asks  the  vote  of  the  House  to  it?  The  learncil  gentlenuxn  makes  a  speech, 
in  which,  professing  to  be  an  advocate  for  this  bill,  he  repudiates  every  one  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  Majesty's  government  profess  to  rest  it.  At  the  same  moment 
that  he  is  professing  his  adherence  to  it,  he  uses  arguments  which  preclude  its  accep- 
tation by  the  people  of  Ireland.  "]\Iake|this  settlement,"  he  says,  "  for  the  Church." 
"  Do  you  wish,"  he  asks,  "  to  put  an  end  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  that  have  caused 
pain  to  every  feeling  mind  ?"  We  do;  but  what  hope  have  we  of  putting  an  end  to 
those  scenes  of  bloodshed  if  we  are  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and  then  hear 
the  comments  which  the  liou.  gentle. nan  makes?     The  bill  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
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ment  proposes  to  allot  £368,000  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland ; 
that  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  annual  payments,  according  to  the  bill — that  bill  of  which 
the  learned  gentleman  is  the  advocate,  and  which  he  condemns  us  for  not  acceding  to. 
The  whole  change  is  to  be  a  conversion  of  tithe  composition  into  rent-charge,  the 
rent-charge  being  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  first  estate  of  inheritance — by 
the  landlord ;  but  being  subsequently  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  occupying  tenant. 
The  bill  maintains  anestabhshment.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  no  estab- 
lishment ought  to  be  maintained.  The  bill  makes  the  support  of  that  establishment 
to  fall  on  the  occupying  tenant,  not  by  a  direct  payment,  but  indirectly  it  does  so. 
The  learned  gentleman  says  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  voluntary  principle ;  he 
thinks  that  no  man  ought  in  justice  to  be  required  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  religion 
which  he  does  not  profess,  and  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  Observe,  these  are  arguments  which  he  uses  to  induce  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  adopt  the  bill,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  voluntary  principle  for 
which  he  contends.  They  are  to  have  tithe  composition  converted  into  rent-charge. 
He  is  opposed  to  redemption,  which  we  propose  ;  but  "  no,"  says  the  learned  gentle- 
man, "  I  will  not  even  give  you  leave  to  bring  in  your  bill ;  the  real  extirpation  and 
extinction  of  tithes  shall  and  must  be  part  of  the  arrangement."  They  are  to  be  called 
on  for  the  annual  payments,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  invites  them  to  pay,  says 
that  he  maintains  the  system  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  injustice  of  any  man 
supporting  a  religion  which  he  does  not  profess.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
says,  that  if  we  do  justice,  we  ought  to  allot  seven-eighths  of  the  tithes  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  an  establishment.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  he  reconciles  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  receive  no  part  of  the  tithe,  to  pay  the  seven-eighths  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Protestant  establishment?  And  finally,  the  learned  gentleman  says, 
that  Scotland  did  not  effect  the  establishment  of  her  religion  by  this  tame  acquies- 
cence— that  her  people  went  out  in  the  morning  on  the  mountain-sward  with  their 
claymores— that  they  were  not  content  with  liberty  of  conscience,  but  demanded 
establishment,  and  with  establishment  an  ascendency.  And  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  with  his  boasted  influence  over  the  people  of  Ireland,  thus  demonstrating 
his  views  of  the  injustice  of  this  arrangement,  tells  us  that  we  may  hope  the  next 
winter  will  pass  in  quiet,  and  that  there  will  be  a  universal  and  cheerful  acquiescence, 
because  tithe  composition  is  converted  into  rent-charge.  The  learned  gentleman, 
too,  calls  us  men  of  blood,  and  insinuates  that  we  view  without  horror — almost  with 
.  satisfaction — the  melancholy  consequences  of  enforcing  legal  rights.  He  details,  as 
is  his  wont,  the  scenes  of  Rathcormac  ;  he  tells  us  of  the  widow  and  of  the  orphan  ; 
and  by  this  enumeration  of  horrid  details  he  works  on  the  feelings  and  on  the  passions. 
Now,  let  me  ask  of  the  learned  gentleman,  after  the  views  which  he  has  expressed 
of  the  injustice  of  maintaining  an  establishment,  if  the  wrong  of  departing  from  the 
voluntary  principle,  and  the  grievous  oppression  of  withholding  from  the  people  of 
Ireland  seven-eighths  of  this  fund,  for  an  establishment  of  their  religion — if  for  an 
establishment  they  were  disposed — let  me  ask  of  the  learned  gentleman  what  security 
he  can  give  that,  next  winter,  without  the  shedding  of  blood  the  enforcement  of  his 
rent-charge  will  be  possible?  Will  he  abandon  it  to  the  first  threat  of  opposition, 
or  if  opposed  will  he  enforce  the  law — and  if  the  civil  power  be  insufficient,  will  he 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  force  ?  If  he  will,  he  will  be  responsible,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  make  us,  for  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  he  details — for  the  cries  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  advises,  that  on  the  first  sliow  of 
resistance  you  should  abandon  your  right,  then  let  me  ask  you  what  becomes  of  your 
security  for  the  rent-charge?  Tiiere  have  been  many  speeches  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  many  parts  of  whitdi  I  should  have  been  glad  to  notice,  but  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  because  I  feel  how  completely  exliausted  tlie  subject  is, 
I  shall  refer  only  to  their  s])eeches  which  were  peculiarly  important,  either  from  tho 
ability  which  they  manifest,  or  the  station  of  those  who  delivered  them  ;  and  first 
and  shortly,  I  shall  refer  to  the  speech  of  flic  learned  gentleman  (the  member  for 
Weymouth),  which  has  excited  the  admiration,  but  has  not  insured  the  imitation  of 
the  learned  gentleman.  That  lum,  gentleman  (the  member  of  Weyinouth)  has,  I 
think,  for  some  reason  or  other — I  am  sure  a  conscientious  one — abated  somewhat 
of  his  anxiety  for  the  Protestant  establishment.  The  anxiety  and  apprehensions 
which  he  expressed  last  year  have  been  considerably  diminished.     The  hon.  member 
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then  insisted  tliat  ample  precaution  should   be  taken  in  ca.se  of"  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  Protestant  establislunents,  for  lioldin;^  ample  reserves  for  the  jjurpose 
of  ensuring  tlie  spiritual  care  for  their  increased  numbers;  and  lie  now  makes  his 
vote  for  this  bill  dependent  on  one  condition  —  he,  a  determined  friend  of  tiiis  bill, 
was  yet  prepared  to  wilhiiuld  his  assent  from  it  and  oppose  it,  unless  he  received  some 
assurance  that    inunediate  inquiry  should   be  instituted  into    the  subject  of  Irish 
education.       But  can  the  hon.    gentleman    be  surprised    at  other    persons   enter- 
taining a  similar  jealousy  ?      If  tlie  hon.  gentleman  flunks  that  there  is  a  prinid 
facie  case  for  incpiiry — and  he  is  prepared  to  withliold  liis  assent  to  the  bill  unle.-s 
inquiry  be  conceded,  let  nie  ask  him  wiuit  he  would  do  supposing  inquiry  were  con- 
ceded, and  the  result  to  be  unfavourable?     Surely,   if  there  be  ground  suUicient  to 
withliold  your  assent  from  an  important  measure  unless  inquiry  be  granted,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  assent  ought  to  be  withludd  if  tlie  result  of  iiupiiry  should 
be  unfavourable;  and  can   the  hon.  gentleman  be  surprised  if  when   he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  demand  iu(piiry,  the  members  of  the  establisliment  in  Ireland  should 
view  with  some  reluctance  and  apjirehension,  before  the  inquiry,  the  irrevocable 
alienation  of  their  properly  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  j)urposes  of  advancing  the 
object  of  this  bill.     Tlie  lion,  gentleman  says,  "  You  contend  that  there  is  no  surplus, 
and  if  then,"  he  triumphantly  asks,  "  there  be  no  surplus,  wliat  can  be  the  possible 
objection  to  appropriation?"     I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  first  ])lace,  that  to 
discuss  hypothetical  questions  witli  respect  to  excess  of  property,  is  dangerous  to  all 
pro])erty.     I  say  that  it  signifies  not  what  the  character  of  the  property  be;  I  may 
see  the  distinction  between  corporate  and  individual  property — I  may  recognise  that 
the  one  is  a  trust,  and  that  the  other  belongs  to  individuals  without  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  it.     But  although  there  be  that  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  property, 
let  me  tell  the  hon.  member  that  the  danger  to  all  property  of  discussing  hypothetical 
cases  with  respect  to  excess  is  precisely  the  same.     Establish  the  fact  of  a  surplus, 
and  with  your  principle,  having  determined   the  amount,  proceed  to  a])propriate. 
But  there  is  danger,  you  being  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  surplus  or  not,  in  your 
assuming  the  contingency  and  providing  for  its  appropriation.     Suppose  the  hon. 
gentleman  said  to  a  man  engaged  in  trade,  or  having  large  landed  possessions,  "  We 
will  provide  that  in  case  of  there  being  an  excess  of  property,  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  your  wants,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  some  other  purposes."     If  that  were  objected 
to,  tlie  answer  would  equally  apply,  that  "  if  there  be  no  surplus  where  is  the  harm 
done?"     It  is  a  bad  precedent  to  establish,  and  on  that  account  it  is  objectionable; 
it  is  objectionable  to  set  the  precedent  of  legislating  for  hypothetical  cases.     If  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  watched  the  course  of  legislation  this  session,  he  must  have  seen 
that  we  have  enough  to  do  with  practical  matters.     This  is  the  3rd  of  June,  and  we 
have  made  no  great  advance  in  practical  matters.     The  clap-traps  of  the  last  govern- 
ment have  been  held  up  to  public  scorn;  but  so  satisfied  is  the  hon.  gentleman  of 
the  progress  which  we  have  made  in  the  remedy  of  grievances,  and  in  administering 
practical  measures  of  relief,  tliat  he  is  content  to  provide,  on  an  assumiition  of  the 
future,  for  contingencies  which  may  never  arise.     But  there  is  anotiier  evil.     If  there 
be  no  surplus,  you  are  practising  a  gross  and  unjustifiable  delusion.     You  are  delu- 
ding the  tithe-payers  of  Ireland.    You  have  not  taken  a  snr|)lus  from  the  Irish  Churcli. 
You  have  appropriated  nothing  from  the  Irish  Church.      You  have  taken  £.30,000 
from  where?     From  the  consolidated  fund.     Who  provides  the  consolidated  fund  ? 
The  tithe-payers  of  Ireland,  by  taxation,  contribute  towards  it;  and  the  delusion 
which  you  practise  on  them  is  tliis — that,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  you  will  jierhaps 
be  enabled  to  obtain  something  from  the  surplus  of  Church  projicrty  for  the  ])ayment 
of  that  £.50,000  which  you  now  take  from  the  consolidated  fund.    The  noble  lord  told 
us,  that  it  would  be  years  before  a  surplus  arose  for  that  purpose.     And  this  is  the 
question  about  which  we  are  debating.     This  is  the  matter  on   which  apparently 
parties  are  at  issue ;  then,  years  hence,  a  few  hundreds  will  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  surplus  which  does   not  exist,   but  which  you  are  giving  a  fictitiinis 
existence  to  by  taking  it  from  the  produce  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 
That,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman — that  if  there  be  no  surplus,  although 
in  one  sense  the  concession  of  appropriation  may  be  small,   it   is   objectionable  in 
principle,  as  endangering  property,  and  objectionable  in  fact,  because  it  is  a  delusion. 
Tiie  three  speeches  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  refer  are,  the  speech  of  the 
121- Vol.  III. 
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noble  lord,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman,  the  meml)er 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary.  I  select  these  three  speeches  because  I  consider  them 
of  importance  themselves  on  account  of  the  abilities  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
delivered,  and  on  account  of  the  station  of  the  two  noble  lords,  and  also  because  one 
of  them,  as  we  are  told,  indicated  the  principle  on  which  the  government  has  pro- 
ceeded. That  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  administered 
what  he  called  in  his  jocose  phrase,  "  a  dose  of  calculation."  The  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  was  important,  he  being  the  able  and  eloquent  representative  of 
a  class,  and  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  he  gave  his  apparently  cordial  support 
to  this  proposition.  The  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  told  us  last  night, 
that  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  the  Home  Department  we  must 
look  for  the  principles  of  this  measure.  He  said  that  the  measure  was  founded  on 
broad  and  fundamental  maxims,  and  that  those  should  be  explained  by  the  noble  lord, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  intended  to  perform  the  part — which  he 
performed  with  great  ability — the  subordinate  part  of  supplying  the  arithmetical  cal- 
culations. He  said,  "Important  as  are  the  principles — although  we  rely  on  them — 
although  they  are  broad  and  fundamental — and  although  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
disregard  statistical  and  arithmetical  calculations,  yet  the  inferences  which  we  draw 
from  our  philosophy  are  confirmed  by  our  arithmetic ;  we  stand  on  the  double  ground 
— we  defy  opposition,  and,  fortified  by  philosophy  and  figures,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  contest."  I  want  to  examine  both  the  philosophy  and  the  facts.  I  first  want 
to  examine  the  principle  on  which  this  rule  professes  to  be  founded ;  and  then  the 
principle  having  been  established,  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  calculation  be 
correct.  I  want  to  show  that  not  acting  on  my  own  assu.mption — not  defending  the 
abuses  in  the  establishment — not  urging  extravagant  compensation  for  sinecures,  or 
insufficient  duty — the  arithmetical  calculations  of  the  noble  lord  fail  him.  I  want 
to  show — taking  his  own  data,  with  the  new  amendments  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  bill — he  has  been  again  deceived.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  do  this, 
because  the  noble  lord  next  year  will  tell  me  that  the  scheme  is  mine.  I  expect  that, 
because  I  assume  the  principles  of  the  government — because  I  attempt  to  show  that 
on  their  own  data,  they  have  hardly  the  means  of  executing  their  own  intentions, 
the  noble  lord  will  hereafter  tell  me,  "  This  was  your  plan  of  Church  Reform,  and 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  because  we  have  adopted  your  suggestions."  The  noble 
lord  (the  secretary  for  the  Home  Department)  had  risen  professedly  to  re})ly  to  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire,  who,  the  question  turning  necessarily 
on  arithmetical  details,  had  confined  himself  naturally  to  this  narrow  compass,  not 
whether  in  the  case  a  large  surplus  should  be  proved  to  exist,  it  would  be  proper  to 
appropriate  it  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  whether  any  surplus  at  all  did  exist 
or  not.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire,  had  gone  on  step  by  step 
throughout  his  speech  to  show,  that  if  the  clergy  of  Irelandjwere  adequately  provided 
for  there  would  be  no  surplus.  The  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, gave  a  short  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  measure  was  founded,  and 
then,  having  made  a  declaration  against  figures  as  of  very  little  importance,  the  noble 
lord  flew  into  a  declamation  on  the  course  which  he  stated  we  were  about  to  take. 
"  On  the  same  grounds,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  on  which  you  brought  in  or  acquiesced 
in  the  coercion  bill,  or  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  resisted  corporate  reform,  and 
in  which  you  have  misgoverned  Ireland  for  seven  centuries — on  the  same  grounds 
and  in  the  same  spirit  you  now  refuse  to  apjjropriate  a  contingent  surplus,  and  I 
cannot  condescend  to  argue  the  question  when  j)laced  in  this  its  true  light."  Such 
•was  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord.  But  was  the  principle  a  new  one  on  which 
this  measure  professed  to  be  founded  ?  I  thought,  until  the  noble  lord  had  spoken, 
that  the  principle  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  government  was,  that  the  first  claim  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  I  thought,  that 
on  that  view  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  were  necessarily  excluded, 
not  only  here,  but  by  the  government,  until  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  surplus 
was  ascertained.  "But,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "you  talk  of  i;200  per  annum  for 
the  Protestant  clergyman,  and  for  supi)lying  the  spiritual  wants  of  Protestants; 
but  you  omit  from  your  calculation  the  G, 500,000  Roman  Catholics :  you  consider 
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thorn  as  aliens  in  blood — as  subjects  of  a  lower  class  than  yourselves;  you  totally 
forget  tlicir  claims  on  the  Cliuroh  revenues."  Sir,  for  myself,  I  disclaim  entertain- 
ing any  such  view  with  respect  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  I  have 
always  said  this,  and  1  repeat  it,  that  civil  disabilities  having  been  removed,  I  admit 
no  civil  distinctions  between  any  of  the  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sulijecti;.  They 
.stand  in  thai  respect  upon  a  jjcrfect  eipiality.  IJut  if  I  admit  that  the  first  claim  on 
tlie  revenue  of  the  Established  Cliurch  is  the  spiritual  wants  of  tiie  Church,  I  have 
a  right  to  exclude  the  claims  even  of  the  6,;>00,000  Roman  Catholics.  I  don't  say, 
neglect  those  claims — I  don't  say,  witlihold  the  means  of  su])plying  the  deficiencies  on 
which  they  rest — 1  don't  doom  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  eternal  deprivation  of  the  light  of  Ivnowlcdge — I  say,  consider  their  condition  and 
ameliorate  it ;  and  if  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented, surely  this  kingdom  is  i)owerfnl  and  prosperous  enough  to  find  the  means  of 
enlightening  such  a  class  of  her  Majesty's  sul)jects.  I  do  not,  therefore,  exclude 
the  (),oOO,()00  Roman  Catholics  from  a  share  in  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  in- 
struction and  knowledge.  I  only  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims  until  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  are  satisfied.  I  only  say,  don't 
satisfy  these  claims  from  that  source.  I  do  not  say  that  these  claims  do  not  exist, 
neither  do  1  say,  postpone  the  consideration  of  tliese  claims,  and  doom  those  who  urge 
them  to  ignorance.  All  I  maintain  is,  that  tlieir  instruction  should  be  provided  for 
from  sources  not  affecting  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Cliurch.  When  1  heard 
the  noble  lord  declare  his  willingness  to  try  a  new  principle  with  respect  to  the 
Church  ]']stablishment,  I  thought  that  new  principle  would  at  least  be  a  common 
one.  This  I  know,  that  the  jn-iuciple  I  have  laid  down  was  a  common  principle. 
What  new  colleagues  the  noble  lord  may  have,  or  how  he  may  have  been  compelled 
to  change  his  opinion,  1  know  not.  Having  no  surplus,  your  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions fail  you.  Your  old  pinnciple  not  answering  your  present  object,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  a  new  one.  With  that  I  liave  no  concern  ;  but  I  would  prove 
to  you  that  your  old  principle  was  in  conformity  with  my  view.  In  the  year  18.'J3, 
tlie  nolile  lord's  (Stanley's)  scheme  for  Church  reform  was  proposed.  It  was  that 
scheme  by  wiiich  extensive  and  important  reforms  were  effected.  The  number  of 
bisliops  were  reduced  from  twenty- two  to  twelve  ;  provisions  were  made  for  the 
complete  extinction  of  all  sinecures;  power  was  taken  of  dealing  with  every  existing 
living,  and  apportioning  to  them  stipends  of  not  more  than  £800,  and  not  less  than 
£'200  per  annum.  He  who  in-oposed  the  bill  explained  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  tlie  means  taken  by  his  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  the  appropriation  of  Church  revenues.  The  noble  lord,  wlio  was  the 
(Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  now  considered  as  entertaining  extreme  oijinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  on  the  inalienable  nature  of  tlie  revenues  of  that 
Church.  But  was  that  bill  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  ?  No,  but  by  Lord  Althorp, 
who,  as  if  to  give  more  emphatic  proof  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  the  bill  of  an 
individual,  but  the  measure  of  government,  distinctly  declared,  in  proposing  it,  that 
"  it  liad  been  agreed  that  this  measure  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  measure  of 
the  government;  and  it  had  been  thought  best,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on 
former  occasions,  by  a  person  who  filled  the  situation  in  the  House  tiial  ho  filled, 
ratlier  than  the  particular  minister  witii  whose  department  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  the  measure  was  more  especially  connected."  Tlie  noble  lord,  in  tlic  course 
of  that  speech,  having  explained  the  details  of  the  measure,  continued — "  However 
great  the  dill'erence  of  opinion  may  be,  as  to  the  right  of  parliament  to  apply  the 
property  of  the  Cliurch  to  the  purposes  of  the  State,  both  those  wlio  think  it  has  no 
right  to  transfer  it,  and  those  who  think  that  it  has,  all  are  agreed,  I  think,  in  this, 
that  the  first  claim  on  the  property  of  the  Church  is,  the  Church  itself."  No  par- 
ties are  likely  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  except  those  who  either  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  Church  Establishment  at  all,  or  those  who  think  that  a  different 
Church  ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  repudiated  the  notion 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  Church  Establishment  should  be  disposed 
of,  in  ju-oportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  differed  from  it  on  religious  opinions. 
"  We  have  heard,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  fre(picntly  of  benefices  in  which  no  duty 
is  performed  at  all,  or  where  there  is  no  Chuivh,  or  where  there  is  no  resident 
minister.     We  have  heard  these  statements  frequently  made ;  but  it  is  also  well 
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known  that  there  are  many  places  where  there  are  congregations  in  which  there  Is 
a  difficulty  in  the  clue  ]:)erfonnance  of  public  worship  ;  and  that  the  working  clergy, 
whilst  their  superiors  enjoy  large  revenues,  have  very  inadequate  incomes,  and  are 
frequently  placed  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances.  There  are  200  livings  in 
Ireland  of  less  value  than  ^100  a-year.  Whilst  this  is  the  case,  where  there  are 
Protestant  congregations  who  require  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  attending 
divine  worship,  it  cannot  surely  be  said  by  any  one  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  ought 
not  to  have  the  first  claim  on  the  property  of  the  Church."  These  were  the  opinions 
adopted  by  the  government  of  1833,  and  explained  by  Lord  Althorp.  Then,  Sir, 
what  is  the  principle  now  assumed  by  the  noble  lord  ?  I  took  a  note  of  his  words. 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  accurate.  I  hardly  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  it.  Noav, 
observe,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Althorp  and  the  government  of  1833  was,  that  in 
case  you  admitteil  the  Established  Church  to  the  first  claim  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  j^ou  must  have  this  country 
divided  into  districts  of  a  convenient  distance,  and  a  proper  stipend  attached  to  each. 
But  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  maintained  was  this — "When  you  talk," 
said  he,  "  of  the  State,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  choose  or 
select  a  religion  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
legislature  or  supreme  authority,  but  to  secure  the  means  of  inculcating  instruction 
and  morality  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If  we  were  to  maintain  any 
other  opinion,  we  must  extend  the  Established  Church  of  this  country  to  Hindostan, 
and  the  clergy  of  our  Established  Church  should  repair  thither,  in  order  to  spread 
throughout  these,  and  all  our  other  dominions,  one  religion,  and  to  enforce  a  con- 
formity to  one  faith."  Now,  I  have  heard  of  an  estabhshed  religion,  of  which  the 
propagation  of  its  doctrines  was  not  the  main  object.  If  that  object  be  not  the 
propagation  of  its  doctrines,  there  is  an  end  to  the  Establishment.  How  is  that 
possible,  but  by  inculcating  the  subscription  to  those  doctrines  which  the  professors 
of  that  religion  maintain  ?  "  But,"  says  the  noble  lord,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
not  to  select  a  religion  in  accordance  with  what  the  legislature,  or  the  supreme 
authority,  may  consider  right ;  but  to  inculcate  instruction  and  morality  amongst 
the  people."  I  say,  that  doctrine  is  fatal  to  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  take  measures  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people — it  may  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  means  of  moral  instruction  in  a  country 
circunistanced  as  Ireland  is,  it  may  be  proper  to  provide  some  mode  of  supplying  in- 
struction on  a  national  principle,  precluding  the  prevalence  of  any  special  religious 
doctrines  from  such  a  system — but  if  an  establishment  is  kept  up  at  all,  it  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  doctrines  which  it  was  established  to  enforce. 
What  are  these  doctrines  ?  The  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  opposed  to  the  creed 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Protestant  faith,  can  we 
maintain  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  means 
of  inculcating,  not  merely  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people,  but  affording  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  the  means  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  selecting  the  ministers  of  that  religion  with  the  view  of 
inculcating  it.  And  if  we  determine  on  this  course,  the  noble  lord  argues  that  we 
must  extend  to  Hindostan  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Why?  What! 
is  the  Church  of  Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  question,  whether 
the  established  religion  should  be  extended  to  Hindostan  an  analogous  case  ?  Is  not 
the  Protestant  religion  introduced  by  law  into  Ireland  ?  Is  not  the  King  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  Does  not  the  Act  of  Union  guarantee  its 
maintenance  ?  And  shall  I  be  told  that  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  establishment  of  it  in  a  portion  of  the  empire,  with  respect  to 
which  its  continuance  is  guaranteed  by  the  compact  of  the  Act  of  Union,  should  be 
argued  in  ihe  same  way  as  the  (piestion,  whether  the  Protestant  clergy  should  be  dif- 
fused over  Hindostan?  If  there  be  one  established  religion,  the  inculcation  of  its 
doctrines— let  the  noble  lord  say  what  he  will — is  an  essential  condition  of  it,  and  it 
cannot  exist  without  it.  If  it  be  not  our  duty  to  inculcate  the  especial  doctrines,  it  is 
our  duty  to  abolish  the  establishment.  Paley  argues  that  the  religion  of  the  majority 
should  be  the  established  religion.  l?ut  if  Paley  were  right,  and  we  were  wrong,  stiil 
it  must  follow,  as  a  necessary  consccpience,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  established  reli- 
gion must  be  inculcated.    The  question,  whether  you  choose  the  religion  of  the  State, 
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in  conformify  witli  what  the  supremo  authority  consiilers  the  trutli ;  or  whether  you 
take  the  relif^ious  helief  of  the  majority  as  the  foundation  for  your  establishment — 
and  the  latter  proposition  seems  to  have  had  tlie  su])|)ort  of  I'aley — may  be  open  to 
doubt,  lint  whether  Paley  were  riglit  or  wroni^,  that  after  you  had  selected  the 
religion  of  the  State,  you  are  bound  to  inculcate  its  doctrines,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
principle  altogether  incontrovertible.  If,  indeed,  the  noble  lord's  principle  be 
correct ;  if  it  be  our  duty  to  inculcate  g-eneral,  moral,  and  religious  instruction, 
rather  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Chur(d)  ;  then,  indeed,  the  noble  lord  is 
justified  in  maintaining  that  the  revenues  of  the  Ciiurch  shotdd  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  ap|)lied  to  Church  i)urp<)scs,  but  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  the 
Church,  the  order  of  distribution  should  be  reversed,  and  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion be  administered  to  tlic  people  through  other  means  than  those  which  the  establish- 
ment supplies.  Hut  the  system  of  instruction  projiosed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to 
the  support  of  which  the  supposed  surplus  is  to  be  applied,  excludes  all  reference  to 
religious  doctrines.  The  noble  lord's  intended  system  excludes  all  reference  to 
religious  opinions,  and  the  first  claim  on  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church,  is 
to  provide  means  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system.  If  Lord  Althorp's  prin- 
ciple be  adhered  to,  namely,  that  the  first  claim  on  the  church  revenues  is  the 
supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestants,  we  are  entitled  to  see  what  is  really 
required  to  satisfy  those  wants.  If,  however,  that  noble  lord's  principle  be  correct, 
we  are  bound  to  inquire,  not  what  may  be  requisite  for  upholding  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  what  may  sutlice  for  affording  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the 
j)eople.  But  how  does  the  noble  lord  satisfy  the  conditions  of  his  own  proposi- 
tion ?  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  not  to  support  the  establishment,  but  to 
devise  means  for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  why 
does  he  consent  to  postpone  it  ?  If  it  be  his  duty  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church,  why  does  he  make  a  boast  of  a  plan 
which  is  to  depend  upon  a  contingent  surplus,  and  which  must  take  many  years 
before  it  can  be  carried  into  execution?  The  noble  lord  having  assumed  the  prin- 
ciple of  Lord  Althorp,  that  the  first  claim  is  the  wants  of  the  establishment,  I  will 
jirove  to  him  that  his  large  surplus  would  have  no  existence  if  the  reasonable  wants 
of  the  church  were  supplied.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
noble  lord's  calculations.  Now,  I  am  going  to  question  their  accuracy,  and  without 
ascertaining  whether  his  magnificent  surplus  should  be  devoted  to  general  moral 
instruction  or  not,  I  intend  to  show  that  his  estimates  are  fallacious,  and  if  he  was 
prepared  to  upliold  his  own  expressed  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  there  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  no  surplus.  And  if  that  be  the  case,  then  I 
say,  it  furnishes  an  undeniable  argument  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  I  have  a  right  to  call  on  you  not  to  countenance  those  delusions,  and  not 
to  hazard  the  security  of  the  church  and  of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  by  holding  out  ex- 
pectations which  cannot  be  realized,  and  which  can  only  end  in  disappointment.  I 
will  make  no  allusion  to  the  fund  for  the  building  of  churches,  but  I  entreat  the 
noble  lord's  attention  to  a  scrutiny  of  his  calculations.  The  noble  lord  proposed  that 
],2J0  benefices  should  be  continued  in  Ireland.  He  had,  with  a  view,  as  he  said, 
of  considting  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  given,  as  an  average  amount  of 
income  for  each  clergyman,  £29.5  a-year.  Of  this  i'295,  forty-five  pounds  were  to 
be  supplied  by  glebe;  and,  consequently,  <£2oO  would  remain  to  be  supplied  by 
tithes.  The  total  revenue  which  the  noble  lord,  according  to  his  plan,  would  require 
for  the  parochial  clergy  of  L250  benefices,  would  be  £368,750.  Deduct  the  glebe 
— for  that  calculation  included  glebe,  which  amounted  to  £56,000 — and  the  sum 
winch  the  noble  lord  would  require  from  tithes  would  amount  to  l.';512,750.  There 
is  an  error  in  the  noble  lord's  calculation  ;  but  I  will  take  the  noble  lord's  own  figures. 
The  noWe  lord  estimated  ecclesiastical  tithes  at  £511,000:  he  thought  they  only 
amounted  to  £507,000,  but  he  would  take  the  noble  lord's  estimate,  and,  deducting 
the  thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  would  amount  to  £l{)<3,000,  from  the 
£511,500,  and  there  would  remain  £.345,500.  The  tax  on  benefices  is  £7,300, 
which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  to  £338,000.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  on  250  curates,  which  was  a  large  reduction  on  the  present  number  of  450. 
The  curates  were  to  be  allowed  £100  each  ;  £75  of  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general   fund,  and  £25  by  the  clergyman.     Still,  though   drawn   from  different 
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sources,  ^100  a-year  must  be  drawn  from  tithes.  The  fund  thus  created  will  amount 
to  £25,000.  The  amount  of  tithes  has  already  been  reduced  to  £338,000,  take 
from  it  £-25,000,  and  there  will  remain  ,£313,000.  The  noble  lord  said  not  a  word 
about  reopening  compositions,  or  the  purchase  of  glebes,  which,  in  m)'  opinion,  will 
amount  at  least  to  £20,000.  I  have  already  reduced  the  sum  to  £313,000,  and  if  I 
am  correct  in  the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  purposes  just  stated,  it 
will  reduce  it  to  £293,000.  But  to  this  must  be  added,  £10,000  ministers'  money, 
which,  upon  his  own  showing,  will  raise  the  sum  calculated  upon  by  the  noble  lord 
to  £303,000.  Out  of  that  sum  1,250  benefices  are  to  be  provided  for  at  £250,  which 
will  amount  to  £312,000.  By  deductions  from  the  noble  lord's  own  principles,  it  is 
plain  that  he  wants  £312,000,  and  he  having  only  £303,000,  instead  of  there  being 
any  surplus,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  £10,000.  Where  will  this 
surplus  be  derived  from  ?  It  can  come  from  no  other  source  whatever  but  the  sale 
of  church  lands.  The  noble  lord  has  taken  power  by  the  bill  to  sell  church  lauds  on 
the  next  avoidance;  tithe  is  uncertain  property,  but  land  is  not.  They  left,  as  the 
bill  stood,  the  clergy  in  the  possession  of  a  rent-charge,  and  they  took  the  power  of 
selling  every  acre  of  church  land  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  What  is  the  case 
which  they  heard  stated  to-night  ?  There  was  a  clergyman  deprived  of  every  shilling 
of  his  tithes;  but  having  the  good  fortune  to  have  twelve  productive  acres  of  land, 
and  God  having  blessed  him  with  sons  able  and  willing  to  work — ashamed  to  beg, 
but  not  ashamed  to  dig — he  contrived  to  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  the 
produce  of  some  potatoes,  gleaned  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  sons'  brows.  The  noble 
lord  last  night  made  a  great  impression  on  the  House,  by  attempting  to  show  what 
is  the  amount  of  duty  committed  to  an  English  clergyman,  compared  with  that  of 
an  Irish  clergyman.  The  comparison  which  the  noble  lord  instituted  between  a 
clergyman  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  is  wholly  inapplicable.  The  noble  lord  esti- 
mated the  average  extent  of  parishes  in  Ireland  at  10,000  acres,  the  area  of  an  Eng- 
lish living  at  3,460  acres,  or  five  square  miles.  Now,  it  did  not  at  all  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  were  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish;  for  a  small  number  scattered  over  an 
extensive  area  would  impose  duties  much  more  burdensome  than  a  larger  number 
living  in  a  small  extent.  In  Ireland  the  noble  lord  computed  there  were  10,000 
acres  in  a  parish  comprising  an  area  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  square  miles.  But 
that  estimate  is  altogether  incorrect;  and  if  I  prove  that,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  such  statements,  and  what  becomes  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  clergy- 
man is  assigned  a  sufficient  stipend  for  the  duties  which  he  has  to  perform  ?  There 
are  20,000,000  statute  acres  in  Ireland.  Divide  20,000,000  acres  by  1,250,  the  num- 
ber of  the  benefices,  and  there  would  remain  16,000  statute  acres  for  every  parish. 
The  noble  lord's  estimate  is  10,000,  so  that  here  is  an  error  of  6,000  acres.  The 
noble  lord  also  said,  that  the  limit  of  the  area  was  fourteen  miles.  But  there  are  640 
statute  acres  in  a  mile;  and  divide  16,000  by  640,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  noble 
lord  has  made  an  error  of  about  twelve  square  miles,  when  he  estimated  the  area  of 
tlie  parishes  in  Ireland  at  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  miles.  The  average  is  twenty- 
five  sipiare  miles,  instead  of  fourteen.  The  average  number  of  Protestants  in  each 
benefice  is  650,  who  will  be  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  every  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Now  there  being  650  members  of  the  church,  and  the  duty  being  ex- 
tended over  twenty-five  square  miles  on  the  average  in  every  benefice,  is  it  just  to 
limit  three-fourths  of  the  establishment  to  £250  per  annum  at  the  maxinmin  of  emo- 
lument?  Why,  then,  talk  sarcastically  of  acres?  That  is  a  wretched  sophism  put 
forth  to  extort  a  cheer  from  a  party.  And  you  who  have  repeated  with  so  much 
levity  this  doctrine,  will  you  allow  mo  to  read  to  you  what  was  said  by  Lord  Althorp 
when  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill  was  under  consideration.  The  noble  lord's 
•words  were  : — "  Sir,  a  groat  deal  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  number  of  bishops 
in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  bishops  in  England.  I  do  not  consider 
that,  however,  to  be  quite  a  fair  mode  of  making  the  comparison,  because  the  duties 
of  the  bishops  in  Ireland  do  not  depend  wholly  on  the  number  of  souls  in  their 
dioceses,  but  on  the  space  over  which  those  duties  arc  to  be  exercised:  the  duty  of  a 
bishoj)  requiring  the  regular  visitation  of  the  different  parts  of  his  diocese."  So 
that  Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  the  consideration  of  space  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  question.     Now,  what  is  the  scheme  with  which  I  have  been 
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findi.ifj  fault?  My  object  is  to  show  you,  that  even  taking  your  own  plan  of 
supporting  the  church,  even  with  the  scanty  pittance  which  you  dole  out  to  its 
ministers,  you  can  have  no  surplus.  I  sliall  take  tlic  dioceses  of  Cashel  and 
Tuam,  comprising  very  nearly  one  half  of  Ireland,  for  those  dioceses  contain  nearly 
10,000,000  statute  acres,  and  include  the  counties  of  Tippcrary,  Limerick,  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  Cork,  Kerrj',  Galway,  Clare,  Roscouiukju,  Mayo,  King's 
County,  Queen's  County,  and  Sligo.  In  these  two  dioceses,  by  your  plan  tliera 
will  be  only  eleven  livings  exceeding  ^;}00  a-year,  and  which  must  be  under  £400 
a-year.  What  hopes  of  advancement  can  be  held  out  to  the  clergy,  when  for  one- 
half  of  Ireland  there  will  be  only  eleven  bcnefiees  exceeding  „£;J00  per  annum?  In 
the  diocese  of  Cashel  there  are  469  benefices;  in  Tuam  only  103;  making  a  total  of 
572  benefices ;  and  in  tlie  two  dioceses  there  are  423  churches.  Now  out  of  the 
572  benefices,  by  this  bill  of  his  Majesty's  government,  489  can  in  no  case  exceed  the 
value  of  ^200  per  annum,  and  may  be  only  worth  £100.  I  have,  however,  that 
confidence  in  the  noble  lord  opposite  that  I  do  not  believe,  while  he  hokls  the  office 
of  secretary  for  Ireland,  that  he  will  ever  hesitate  to  use  the  power  he  will  possess, 
to  raise  the  cClOO  livings  to  £200  per  annum.  Thus,  then,  out  of  the  572  benefices, 
tlie  prizes  are  to  be  eleven  livings  varying  from  £300  to  ,£400  per  annum.  I  know 
that  the  number  of  Protestants  in  these  districts  is  small,  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  the  preponderance  ;  but  still  I  never  shall  believe  that  it  can  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  established  church,  that  for  one-half  of  Ireland  there  should  be  allotted  only 
.£100  a-year  for  each  of  489  livings.  I  siiare,  in  coumion  with  the  noble  lord 
o|)posite,  all  tlie  revolting  feelings  he  so  strongly  manifested  when  he  stated  the 
other  night,  how  painful  it  was  to  discuss  what  ought  to  be  the  lowest  .stijjcnd  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church.  If  this  were  res  infe^rn — if  tiiis  were  an  allotment  out  of 
tlie  C(msolidated  fund,  there  might  be  sometiiiug  in  the  proposition;  but  this  is  an 
allotment  to  be  made  to  the  clergy  out  of  property  which  is  their  own.  I  am  as 
ready  as  the  noble  lord  to  say,  "  prohibit  sinecures,  abolish  pluralities,  curtail  super- 
fluities;" but  when  it  is  said,  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  limiting  stipends  to 
<£200  a-year,  I  really  must  ask  from  what  cause  does  that  necessity  arise?  Is  it  a 
necessity  created  by  engagements  into  which  the  government  has  entered  ?  Is  it 
entailed  by  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  of  finding  a  surplus  revenue?  or  is  it 
a  necessity  produced  by  a  provident  view  to  the  wants  and  interest  of  the  Church? 
.£'200  ])er  annum  for  a  minister  of  the  Church?  Is  that  the  great  inducement  to 
be  held  out  to  the  ordained  servants  of  that  Church  ?  Look  to  the  inducements  held 
out  to  members  of  other  professions:  take,  for  instance,  the  poor-law  commissioners, 
the  assistant-commissioners,  the  commissioners  for  consolidating  the  criminal  laws, 
with  the  grants  to  them  of  £5,000  and  £10,000  per  annum.  Do  I  mean  to  say  that 
this  remuneration  has  been  too  great  for  the  gentlemen  forming  these  bodies? — 
Certainly  not;  but  I  call  upon  the  House  to  maintain  at  least  some  decent  i)roportion 
in  dealing  with  members  of  a  profession,  of  at  least  e(jual  respectability.  If  it  be 
desired  to  degrade  tlie  Oliurch — to  banish  from  it  men  of  educated  and  enlightened 
minds,  able  to  defend  the  doctrines  they  inculcate — if  it  be  wished  to  expel 
such  men  from  the  service  of  the  Church; — tell  them  at  once,  that  they  must 
expect  nothing  but  the  mere  means  of  daily  subsistence,  and  that  they  must  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  independence  of  ciiaracter — and  your  object  will  then  be  understood; 
but  if  it  be  intended  that  the  minister  of  religion  should  be  enabled,  not  only  to  exist 
himself,  hut  able,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and 
wretched — consider  not  his  interests,  but  the  interests  of  charity  and  of  religion;  and 
allot  to  him,  at  least,  a  decent  stipend,  and  give  him  some  hopes  of,  at  least,  moderate 
advancement.  There  are  many  men  who  now  hear  me,  possessed  of  ample  fortunes, 
acquired  by  their  own  industry — there  are  othei's  enjoying  property,  which  has  been 
gained  for  them,  and  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers; — to  these  I  would  say, 
"  You  know  what  a  stipend  of  £200  would  be  to  a  clergyman  with  a  large  family — 
a  man  who  has  to  pay  £20  on  receiving  his  appointment  to  a  living;  do  not  grudge 
an  increase  to  him — if  you  will  not  grant  it  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  at  least  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  religion."  Compare  his  position  with  that  of  the  member  of  any 
other  profession — of  the  bar,  the  army,  or  as  connected  with  commerce.  Remember, 
not  only  to  what,  by  this  bill,  he  is  limited,  but  also  that  which  he  is  ever  precluded 
from  attaining.     Let  huu.  members  compare  the  position  of  the  Irish  clergy,  with 
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that  of  the  messengers  of  this  House.     In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kilkenny  put  a  notice  on  the  books,  of  which  I  certainly  have 
since  heard  nothing,  that  he  would  move  a  special  instruction  to  the  committee  on 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  messengers  and  door-keepers,  to  provide  for  the  vested 
interests  of  those  officers  during  their  lives.     Here  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
necesssity  of  providing,  for  important  offices,  men  of  respectability,     God  forbid ! 
that  I  should  throw  any  disparagement  upon  any  situation  ;  but  even  in  these  days 
of  apology,  I  will  offer  none  to  these  officers,  whose  interests  are  thus  watched  over, 
for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  them  superior  to  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.     Neither  shall  I  shock  their  feelings  by  saying  that  all  situations 
are  not  equal.     From  the  report  of  the  committee,  however,  it  appears  that  there  are 
three  door-keepers,   and   one  of  them,   Mr.   Pratt,   returns   that   he  has  received, 
annually,  on  an  average  of  the  seven  years  1829  to  1835,  the  sum  of  i;i,060.     The 
committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  his  income  might  be  fairly  taken  at  <£911, 
and  they  recommend  that  he  may  be  allowed  that  sum  in  lieu  of  all  perquisites.     The 
select  committee,  in  1835,  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  head  door-keeper 
should  be  £500  ;  but  the  last  committee  recommends  that  in  any  future  appointment 
to  those  offices,  after  Mr.   Pratt  and  Mr.   Williams  shall  retire,  the  salaries  of  the 
door-keepers,  be  £400  each.     The  report  concludes  thus  : — '^  Your  committee  having 
consulted  Sir  William  Gossett,  the   Serjeant-at-arms,  respecting  his  department, 
ao-ree  in  opinion  with  the  committee  of  1835,  that  the  future  establishment  should 
consist  of  two  door-keepers,  as  already  recommended  ;  of  one  head  messenger  to  be 
designated  "  Assistant  to  the  Serjeant-at-arms,"  with  an  annual  income  of  ^425  ;  of 
four  messengers  at  £300   each  ;  of  two  messengers  at   £200  each  ;  of  four  extra 
messengers  at  ot'105  each,  increasing  to  £120  after  ten  years'  service,  with  discretionary 
power  in  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  to  employ,  on  any  emergency,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  that  committee,  an  extra  door-keeper  and  such  temporary  messen- 
gers, at  weekly  wages,  as  may  be  wanted  during  the  temporary  pressure  of  business." 
Such  is  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  the  House  of  Commons  thinks  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services,  in  places  of  trust,  of  respectable 
men.     This  scale  of  remuneration  is  not,  in  this  instance,  thought  extravagant.  Now 
what  is  expected  from  the  Irish  clergy?     The  noble  secretaiy  for  Ireland  last  night 
said,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  see  the  clergy  of  that  country,  now,  as  well  educated, 
able,  enlightened,  learned,  amiable,  and  men  of  refined  manners.     If  they  enforce 
the  law,  when   unhappily  they  are  driven   to   do  so,  with  what  vigilance  are  they 
watched !     The  utmost  courtesy  is  expected  from  them, — the  qualifications  of  angels 
are  required  in  them, — the  long-suffering  and  forbearance  of  martyrs ; — and  is  it, 
then,  too  much  to  ask  the  House  to  allot  to  men,  in  Avhom  all  these  qualifications 
are  expected,  half  the  amount  of  stipend  which  is  considered  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries of  the  door-keepers  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?     I  have  already  trespassed  so 
long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary,  did  not  that  speech, — eloquent 
as  it  unquestionably  was — prove  that  the  question  now  under  discussion  is  not — 
whether  £50,000  shall  be  allotted  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  purposes  of 
education?   On  the  contrary,  the  question,  according  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, — Shall  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland  be  protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  why  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  refer  to  the  example  of  Scotland?    Why  did  he  say  that  Scotland,  having 
banished  episcopacy,  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  flourishing  country  ?  Why  did  he  say, 
that  agriculture  is  creeping  up  her  mountains, — that  commerce  has  filled  her  coffers  since 
she  has  relieved  herself  of  episcopacy, — if  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  a  similar  course  on  the  i)art  of  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
called  upon  the  House  to  settle  the  question  of  tithes   by  passing  the  bill  introduced 
by   his   Majesty's  government.     What  guarantee,   however,    has  he  afforded  that 
this   bill  will   be  a  settlement?     The  arguments  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  has  suj)portcd  the  measure,  are  fatal  to  the  projjosition  itself.     It  would  be 
acting  with  porlect  consistency  if,  after  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Alban's  should  move  to  reduce  the  number  of  bishops  to  four,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  were  to  say,  that'  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
-was  entitled  to  be  established  in  Ireland.     On  these  grounds  I  distrust  the  assurances 
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of  the  hon.  and  learned  g-entloman,  that  this  nicusnre  will  prove  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  I  always  listen  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  I  much  admire  his  powers  of  imajjination  ;  hut  1  must  say — and  I  do  so 
with  all  respect — that  I  distrust  his  sagacity  as  a  prophet.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  says,  "  Settle  this  (piestion  now,  and  all  will  be  peace  in  Ireland."  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  long  ago,  said  — "  Settle  the  Roman  Catholic  (piestion, 
and  all  will  he  peace  in  Ireland."  The  two  measures,  it  is  true,  rest  on  perfectly 
ditferent  grounds — the  one  was  a  definite  measure,  f(jr  the  restoration  of  civil  equa- 
lity, and  the  abolition  of  every  disability  aH'erting  the  Roman  Catiiolic  sul)jects  of 
the  realm — the  otiier,  that  now  before  the  House,  contains  nothinic  definite;  and 
there  are,  according  to  the  sup[)orters  of  the  i)lan,  many  other  questions  left,  of 
which  a  satisfactory  settlement  will,  in  due  time,  be  demanded.  With  res|)ect  to 
the  definite  and  "  final"  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  this  was  the  language  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  himself,  in  1825.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
asked  : — "  Do  j'ou  think,  in  case  the  general  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
were  settled  by  jjarliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing  in  any  individual  to  get 
public  assemblies  together,  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in  Ireland?' 

He  answered, — "  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man, 
no  matter  however  great  his  influence  might  be,  to  draw  large  convocations  of  men 
together  in  Ireland  ;  nothing  but  the  sense  of  individual  injury  proiluccs  these  great 
and  systematic  gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so  much  passion,  and  so 
nuich  inflammatory  matter  is  convejed  through  the  country." 

Such  was  the  prophecy  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen  ;  that  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  now  distrust  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  charac- 
ter as  a  prophet.  Let  me,  however,  beg  of  the  House  to  observe  these  remarkable 
words.  On  the  same  occasion,  to  wdiich  I  have  just  referred,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  proceeded  to  say  : — "  Whenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a  Roman  Catiio- 
lic  assembly  of  the  evils  of  tliat  measure,  it  is  made  for  the  purposes  of  rhetorical 
excitement,  and  not  with  any  serious  view,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  disturb 
that  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  perfectly  indissoluble.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  I  beg  to  add  this  ;  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  neither  upon  tithes, 
nor  the  Union,  nor  any  other  political  subject,  could  the  people  of  Ireland  be  power- 
fully and  permanently  excited.  At  present,  individuals  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by 
the  law,  and  it  is  not  so  much  from  public  sentiment,  as  from  a  sense  of  individual 
injustice,  that  they  are  marshalled  and  combined  together." 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  may  probably  find  it  difficult  to  afford  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  verification  of  this  prophecy.  1  can,  however,  find  an  instance  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  instance  is  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  him- 
self. This  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  declared  to  the 
committee,  that  at  least  he  could  answer  for  himself,  that  if  he  had  a  fair  chance  of 
rising  in  the  profession  for  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  qualify  him.self — if  the 
exasperating  impediments  to  advancement  in  that  profession  which  grew  out  of  bis 
religious  creed  were  removed,  he  should  give  himself  no  further  concern  about 
politics  ;  but  should  devote  himself  exclusiNcly  to  his  professional  avocations.  I 
hope  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  after  this  failure,  and  his  prophecy  of  last 
night,  will  endeavour  to  lay  some  better  claim  to  the  character  of  a  pro])het,  and 
will  forbear  from  exerting,  in  agitation,  the  great  talents  he  unquestionably  jjossesses. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  speech  to  which  I  need  advert,  except  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  who  complains  that  out  of  a  revenue  of  i,'7G0,000,  an 
allotment  for  the  purposes  of  education,  £.50,000  is  refused.  Can  the  hon.  meud)er 
guarantee  that  there  exists  a  revenue  of  .£760,000?  If  he  can,  cadit  tjncstiu,  and  I 
shall  be  perfectly  content.  If  -any  one  can  show  that  out  of  tithes,  after  the  deduc- 
tions contemplated  by  this  bill,  there  will  be  a  revenue,  not  of  ^£'760,000,  but  even 
of  <£400,000,  I  will  admit  Ireland  to  be  in  a  nmch  better  condition  than  I  have 
supposed.  I  have  now  stated  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  supported  the  bill,  which 
has  been  proposed  on  this  side  the  House,  and  opposed  that  which  has  been  brouglit 
forward  by  his  ^Majesty's  government.  Why  is  it  that  the  hon.  and  learned  memt)er 
for  Tipperary,  with  his  strong  feelings  against  an  Establishment,  is  able  to  consent 
to  the  bill  of  his  Majesty's  government  ?    How  is  this  mystery  to  be  unravelled,  when 
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the  hon.  and  learned  member  hokh  that  an  Establishment  for  the  minority  is  fatal 
to  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happine.-s  uf  Ireland  ?  With  these  sentiments,  how 
is  it  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  can  give  his  support  to  the  bill?  The 
supporters  of  the  measure  submitted  from  this  side  of  the  House,  profess  a  readiness 
to  cure  abuses,  to  reduce  superfluities,  to  abolish  pluralities,  and  destroy  sinecures  ; 
they  do  not  want  to  make  the  Church  Establishment  a  source  of  political  influence, 
they  contend  for  an  equal  distribution  of  its  preferments.  Do  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  expects  to  gain  anything  by  the  allotment 
of  ^50,000  a-year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church?  No  ;  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  gives  his  consent  to  this  bill,  because  he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
convinced  that,  coupled  with  this  allotment,  and  a  reduction  of  income,  there  is 
involved  in  the  measure  a  principle  which,  once  admitted,  will  be  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendent character,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Take  away 
the  glebes  from  the  Church,  enable  the  Crown  to  dispose  of  them,  to  re-allot  them, 
and  will  not  that  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  Church  Establishment  ?  And  will 
it  not,  instead  of  being  an  independent  corporation,  possessed  of  its  own  property, 
become,  and  be  placed  on  the  footing  of,  a  mere  stipendiary  Church  ?  Is  this  de- 
sirable? Is  it  politic?  For  what  object  is  it  that  the  dignity  of  rector  is  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  future  incumbents  are  to  be  mere  vicai's,  removable  at  the  will 
of  the  Privy  Council  ?  Is  this  in  accordance  with  Lord  Althorp's  views,  who  thought 
that  even  the  Church  Commissioners  should  be  independent  of  the  government?  A 
portion  of  the  security  rests,  not  merely  on  its  possession  of  its  own  lands,  but  upon 
its  self-government.  I  repeat,  that  this  bill  would  alter  the  Chui-ch  from  an 
independent  corporation  to  a  mere  stipendiary  Church,  and  would  shake  its  very 
existence.  I  have  very  carefully  looked  through  the  whole  of  the  bill,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  least  prejudicial  part  of  it  is,  that  which  takes  from  its  revenues  the 
sura  stated.  The  great  evil  of  the  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  which  divest 
the  Church  of  its  property,  which  change  its  character,  and  destroy  its  independence. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  has  justly  stated,  that  between  the  views  of  two  conflicting 
parties  on  this  question,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  must  be  the  arbiter. 
In  that  I  fully  concur.  It  must  be  left  to  the  people  of  England  to  determine 
whether  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  act,  are  or  are  not  warranted  in  refusing  to  be 
parties  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  view  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  of  Ireland  with  the  deepest  regret  and  anxiety — that  so  far  from 
rejoicing  in  the  application  of  force,  or  the  execution  of  process  for  the  payment  of 
dues,  I  declare,  before  God,  my  object  would  be  to  cause  a  cessation  of  all  rehgious 
discords,  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  distinctions,  and  to  obliterate  for  ever 
all  former  animosities.  Such,  of  all  others,  are  the  objects  I  would  most  cor- 
dially cherish ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  believing  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  political  rights  of  my  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen — believing  it  to  imply  no  degradation  to  them — conceiving 
that  Establishment  to  be  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  empire — I  cannot  consent,  unless  con- 
vinced by  reasoning,  to  the  introduction  of  a  principle,  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  fatal  to  both.  I  wish  to  see  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  question  effected; 
and  it  would  be  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  make  to  the 
people  of  England,  who  have  shown  such  a  generous  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  if  her 
members  were  to  manifest  a  less  anxious  desire  to  expedi:e  that  settlement.  If  the 
people  believe  that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  l>ave,  in  our  opposition, 
any  sinister  object  in  view,  or  any  wish  to  protect  abuses  for  political  purposes,  they 
will  decide  against  us,  and  ultimately  overthrow  us  ;  but  1  trust  the  people  of 
England  will  not  expect  from  us,  that  if  we  are  not  satisfied  by  fair  argument,  that 
the  measure  of  the  government  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  religion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of  religion,  that  the  Protestant 
minister  should  be  enabled  to  support  his  family  in  decent  competence — then.  Sir, 
I  am  sure,  the  peoj)le  of  England  will  not  expect  from  us,  that  we  should  betray  our 
duty  to  the  Church,  by  pretending  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,  the  transparent 
fallacy  of  which  we  have  exposed — or  by  calculations,  the  glaring  inaccuracies  of 
which  we  have  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  remembering  that  penal  laws,  and 
civil  disabilities  have  ceased — believing  that  the  progress  of  knov.ledge  will  ensure 
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adherents  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  our  Church — relying'  ujjon  the  justice  of  our 
case— we  shall  tirnily  refuse  to  cut  otf  from  that  C'liurch  its  means  of  usefulness — 
to  reduce  its  ministers  to  a  state  of  stipendiary  dependence  on  a  department  of  the 
government ;  and  we  will  not  consent  to  strike  a  blow  fatal  to  the  interests  of  civil 
liberty,  and  of  true  relii^ion,  by  destroying-  the  independence  of  the  Kstablishment, 
and  of  dej>;radinjj^  the  character  of  its  ministers. 

The  House  divided  on  the  ori;^inal  motion  :  Ayes,  300  ;  Noes,  '2G\  ;  majority,  St). 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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JoxNE  10,  1836. 

T'hc  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  of  dis- 
agreeing to  the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Corporation  IJill  for  Ireland,  was  read, 
and  a  long  debate  again  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which,  and  rising  after  jNlr. 
Shell— 

Sir  llonuRT  Peel  said,  he  felt  under  a  double  obligation  of  making  an  apology 
to  the  House  for  offering  himself  to  its  notice.  He  felt  that  the  subject  had  been 
completely  exhausted,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  have  risen  under 
the  same  impression  ;  for,  althougli  his  speech  abounded  in  much  lively  allusion, 
niucii  personal  comment,  and  much  eloquent  declamation,  yet  not  one  single  approach 
to  argument  did  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  discover  throughout  the  whole  of 
it.  He  felt,  as  he  before  said,  a  double  obligation  to  a])ologize  to  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  House  and  of 
the  subject,  but  because  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  read  so  long  an  extract 
of  a  speech  of  his,  that  he  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  strict  rules  of  the 
House  did  not  incapacitate  him  from  speaking.  He,  however,  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  for  this  extract  from  his  s[)eech,  because  as  to-morrow  he  should 
have  the  honour  (it  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day)  of  again  dining  with  the  re- 
s'pected  corporation  before  whom  that  speech  was  delivered,  he  should  have  an 
op[)ortunity  of  repeating  the  sentiments  he  then  expressed,  and  whicji  he  still  enter- 
tained. He  did  think  the  government  of  this  country  could  not  be  conducted  with- 
out a  good  understanding  between  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  should  not  call 
that  a  safe  and  edicieut  system  of  government  in  which  there  was  a  constant  collision 
between  the  two  Houses.  He  thought  that  the  affairs  of  the  government  could  not 
go  on  where  there  was  this  perpetual  conflict.  But  he  did  not  mean  by  this  to  imply 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  other  course  to  take  on  these  occasions  than  to  re- 
linquish its  independent  right  to  act,  and  merely  register  the  decrees  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Canning  with  respect  to  collisions  between  the  two  Houses;  but  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  und<'rstand  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  read,  that  jlr.  Canning  meant,  whilst  he  maintained  the  privileges 
of  this  lIou«c,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  i)rivileges  of  this  House  was  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  tiie  rights  and  independence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Canning  was  referring  to  tlie  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
had  produced  a  ditfereuce  of  oi)inion  between  the  two  Houses.  Mr.  Canning  was 
happily  relieved  from  witnessing  the  political  conflicts  which  now  agitated  the 
country  ;  but  on  this  same  question  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  refer  to  another  authority 
— a  living  authority — an  autiiority  from  whom  it  had  been  his  fate  to  be  separated 
altogether  during  the  whole  of  his  political  career,  but  for  whom  he  felt  the  utmost 
respect,  and,  in  all  their  political  disagreements,  not  one  word  of  disrespect  towards 
that  eminent  individual  had  ever  fallen  from  him  :  he  referred  to  the  language  used 
upon  a  similar  occasion  by  Earl  (xrey.  Lord  Grey  did  not  deny  tlie  independent 
right  of  the  House  of  Conunons;  but  Lord  (irey,  at  the  same  time,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  e(inal  independence  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  But  he  would  first  refer  sliortly  to  the  s])eeeh  of  Mr.  Canning.  The 
two  Houses  dittered  in  respect  to  the  corn  bill ;  would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
advise  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  adopt 
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the  same  course  of  proceedings  as  in  the  corn  bill  ?  Mr.  Canning  said,  on  that  occa- 
sion, "  My  first  proposition  is,  to  let  loose  the  corn  now  in  bond,  by  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill  itself;  and  then  to  let  in,  under  the  same  restrictions,  the  corn 
of  Canada,  which  has  been  shipped  on  the  faith  of  the  bill.  To  neither  of  these  parts 
of  the  bill  was  the  smallest  objection  made  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  amend- 
ment which  lost  the  bill  was,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  one  which  did  not 
touch  thein  in  the  least.  In  proposing  them,  Sir,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am,  therefore,  doing  that  which  will  not  bring  us  within  the  risk  of  a  con- 
flict with  the  other  House,  since  the  principles  on  which  I  now  wish  to  act  are  those 
which  met  with  no  objection,  and  were  in  fact  adopted  from  us."  He  did  not  say 
that  the  House  should  pursue  the  same  course  now ;  he  did  not  say  that  this  House 
should  abandon  its  right ;  but  he  said,  that  after  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Canning, 
there  would  be  no  degradation  in  adopting  the  measure  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Canning  by  adopting  the  course  of  conciliation  ended  the  con- 
flict, and  led  to  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  settlement.  What  was  the  language 
of  Lord  Grey?  Lord  Grey  said,  "  I  stand  here  one  of  a  body  which  will  always  be 
ready  firmly  and  honestly  to  resist  such  effects,  which  always  considers  anxiously  and 
feelingly  the  interests  of  the  peo))le,  even  when  it  must  oppose  the  people  themselves, 
and  which  will  never  consent,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  to  give  way  to  clamour. 
If  I  am  told  we  run  the  risk  of  having  a  worse  bill,  I  shall  never  suffer  myself  to  be 
intimidated  by  any  such  threat ;  and  if  a  worse  bill  should  be  sent  up,  I  am  sure 
your  lordships  would  pursue  the  course  you  have  pursued  by  the  present  bill.  You 
would  consider  it,  and  you  would  amend  it ;  and  if  you  could  not  make  it  good,  you 
would  reject  it.  I  am  sure  that  any  such  measure  should  be  met  by  me  with  a  firm 
opposition,  and  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  do  my  duty  to  myself.  I  have  said 
thus  much,  and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more.  If  there  should  come  a  contest 
between  this  House  and  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  my  post  is  taken ;  and  with 
that  order  to  which  I  belong  I  will  stand  or  fall.  I  will  maintain,  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  existence,  the  privileges  and  independence  of  this  House."  On  that  occasion, 
these  words,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  find  were  spoken  by  one  whose 
authority  he  had  ever  held  in  great  respect.  He  had  omitted  to  notice  the  first 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  speech;  and  those  who  forgot  the  precept, 
could  not  fail  to  learn,  by  the  effect  of  example,  a  warning  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  unless  there  was  some  cog-ent  reason  to  abstain  from  personal  explanation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  a  speech 
he  had  delivered  at  Thurles  ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  provoked 
by  a  look,  or  something  like  it,  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo, 
into  an  apparent  position  of  hostility  towards  the  members  of  the  late  government — 
he  said  apparent,  because  he  who  admired  the  hon.  gentleman's  talents,  and  did  not 
expect  or  desire  to  entertain  other  feelings  than  those  of  respect  for  him,  whatever 
mitiht  be  the  difference  of  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  measures  of  government, 
felt  no  hostility  towards  him.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  a  misapprehension  as  to  a  supposed  statement  of  his,  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  Irish  members  and  his  Majesty's  government;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  simply  said  that  it  was  a  misapprehension,  and  that  he 
denied  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  expression,  it  would  have  been  quite  suflicient 
for  him,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  never  have  heard  of  it  from  him. 
But  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  explanation,  had 
a  tendency  rather  to  confirm  the  misapprehension.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
said,  "  You  suppose  that  I  said  there  was  a  compact  between  us  and  the  government; 
but  this  is  an  error,  for  there  has  been  an  important  omission  in  the  text  of  my  speech  ; 
fur  where  it  seems  as  if  I  had  used  only  the  word  '  compact,'  the  words  I  really  used 
were,  '  a  compact  and  indissoluble  junction.'  "  Now,  there  certainly  might  be  a 
junction  without  a  compact;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  admitted  that 
f  liere  had  been  an  "  alliance,"  and  an  alliance  was  not  very  different  from  a  compact. 
i5at  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  went  further,  and  said  that  there  was  an  alliance 
"  on  honouraljle  terms ; "  and  he  defied  the  hon.  and  learneil  member,  with  all  his 
aeutcness  and  ingenuity,  to  ])oint  out  any  real  distinction  between  a  compact  and 
an  alliance  on  honourable  terms.  The  word  "compact."  did  not  necessarily  imply 
a  "  dishonourable  compact ;"  it  had  not  been  said  that  the  price  paid  to  the  hon.  and 
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learned  gentleman  and  his  friends  was  admission  to  office.  But  tiie  hon.  and  learne(i 
gentleman  iiad  admitted  that  there;  li:id  been  an  alliance,  and  on  terms  which  might 
indeed  be  for  the  public  good  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  no  compact, 
for  it  seemed  to  liim  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  a  compact  and  an  alliance 
on  terms.  He  was  sorry,  that  in  following  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  he  had  been  diverted  from  the  subject  of  the  bill;  but  he  would  enter 
into  a  "  comi)acl"'  with  the  House,  that  the  moment  he  departed  from  the  ])roper 
course  of  argument,  the  slightest  notice  from  the  House  would  induce  him  either  to 
abstain  or  to  sit  down.  lu  fact,  the  argument  on  the  main  (iiieslion  had  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  in  the  debate  on  the  question  before ;  and  he  should  have  been 
content  to  rest  the  case  on  the  original  debate,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  last  nigiit.  which  had  placed  the  question  on  new  grounds.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued  as  if  the  (jnestion  at  issue  was  whetlicr  or  not  there  should  be  hjcal 
government  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  had  quoted  the  case  of  Prussia — a  case  not 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  that  would  lead  to  conviction — and  the  noble  lord  had 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  question  at  i.ssne  was,  whether  the  local 
governments  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  should  bo  abolished  or  not.  That  was  not  tiie 
question  at  issue,  and  he  would  prove  that  it  was  not.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to 
force  twenty-one  towns  in  Ireland  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  9th  (ieorge  IV., 
not  that  it  slionld  be  left  to  their  option  to  adopt  them  or  not,  but  to  comi)el  them 
to  adopt  those  provisions.  Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  deny  the  right  of  these  towns 
to  adopt  a  local  government  or  not?  Surely,  it  was  more  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  self-government  to  allow  these  places  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  would 
adopt  the  provisions,  tlian  to  force  them  to  do  so.  Hut  the  noble  lord  said,  "  I  will 
enforce  them  on  all  towns  in  Ireland."  How  did  the  opposition  propose  to  leave 
the  law  ?  Why  ever\'  town  in  Ireland  would  have  a  riglit,  if  he  thought  fit,  to 
adopt  the  very  act  which  the  noble  Iprd  would  ent'orce.  In  what  cases  was  the  act 
to  be  enforced  ?  On  the  application  of  twenty-one  intiabitauts  rated  at  £'20  a-year. 
In  an\'  populous  city,  however  averse  to  a  local  government,  according  to  the  noble 
lord's  plan,  the  act  was  to  be  enforced  on  the  application  of  twenty- one  inhabitants, 
rated  at  £20  a  year.  This  was  to  be  applied  to  every  town  in  Ireland  not  governed 
by  local  acts.  The  legislature  had  passed  an  act  for  England;  but  had  it  enforced 
the  act?  No,  it  left  the  application  of  the  9th  Geo.  IV.  optional.  The  noble  lord 
intended  to  enforce  it;  he  had  not  introduced  any  judicious  scale  of  taxation;  but 
he  had  left  the  enforcement  of  the  act  to  the  application  of  twenty-one  inhabitants 
rated  at  £2\  a-ycar.  The  noble  lord  proposed  that  there  should  be  municijial 
government  in  Ireland,  whether  desired  or  not.  He  thought  that  sufficient  provision 
was  made  for  local  government,  when  it  was  left  optional  with  the  inhabitants  to  have  it 
or  reject  it.  Another  fallacy  in  tlie  speech  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  he  assumed 
that  municipal  institutions  were  absolutely  necessary  for  good  government :  that 
fallacy  ])ervaded  the  whole  of  his  speech.  The  example  of  Prussia  could  have  no 
effect  here.  Was  this  an  essential  part  of  good  government,  or  not  ?  In  his  opinion 
it  was  not,  and  the  principle  of  tliC  noble  lord's  bill  might  turn  out  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  jjeople.  Where  corporations  had  existed  before,  there  custom 
made  them  popidar.  If  the  noble  lord  thought  that  municipal  institutions  were 
essential  conditions  of  good  government,  wliy  were  not  corjjorations  enforced 
throughout  this  country  ?  Wliy  was  JNIancliester,  Birmingham,  and  the  districts  in 
this  great  metropolis  to  which  representatives  had  been  granted,  comprehending  a 
population  of  1,120,000,  without  corporations?  The  large  districts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  wiiich  were  rapidly  advancing  in  manufacturing  industry,  Soutli- 
wark,  and  Lambeth,  and  even  the  city  in  whicii  they  were  now  assembled,  as  well 
as  the  boroughs  to  which  the  boon  of  representatives  had  lately  been  given — Finsbury, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  jNIarylebone,  were  without  cor|)orations — and  could  the 
House  see  municipal  institutions  enforced  in  Ireland,  and  not  in  the  large  districts 
belonging  to  the  metropolis,  if  these  institutions  were  requisites  to  good  government  ? 
If  corporations  were  thought  essential  to  good  government,  why  were  not  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  be  ai)plied  in  every  instance?  But  the  cases  of  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  were  com])ared,  and  it  was  said,  that  looking  to  the  rapiil  commuuicatiim 
between  tiiem,  it  was  disgraceful  that  (me  should  have  a  cor[)oration  and  not  the 
ther;  that  a  merchant  of  Dublin  would  feel  himself  disgraced  on  a  visit  to  Liver- 
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pool.  But  if  corporations  were  so  essential  to  good  government,  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  merchant  of  Manchester  going  to  Liverpool  ?  Manchester  was  as  near 
Liverpool  by  the  raih-oads  as  Dublin  by  sea;  and  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
think  that  a  rich  merchant  of  Manchester,  proceeding  to  Liverpool,  would  meditate 
as  he  was  conveyed  in  the  rapid  machine,  that  he  was  soon  to  come  into  a  placo 
where  he  would  see  by  contrast  his  unhappy  lot,  and  that  he  would  return  to  Man- 
chester insulted  and  degraded,  and  be  compelled  to  hide  his  head  under  the  mortify- 
ing impression  that  he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool  ?  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  believe  that  a  single  individual  would  transfer  his  residence  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  corporation  ?  The 
real  question  came  to  this,  Would  the  denial  of  corporate  institutions  interfere  with 
the  good  local  government  of  towns  in  Ireland,  or  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 
He  did  not  disregard  the  preference  which  arose  from  feelings  and  habits,  rather 
than  from  the  prospect  of  advantage ;  but  were  they  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government  ?  The  next  question  he  should  look  at  was,  whether  these  institutions 
were  to  be  formed,  not  for  good  local  government,  but  for  political  purposes,  and  to 
be  made  subservient  to  illegitimate  ends.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  recon- 
struction of  corporate  institutions  in  Ireland  was  compatible  with  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  towns,  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  with  tlie  interests,  not  partial 
but  equal,  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  he  should  overloolc  all  the  arguments  derived 
from  analogy  of  institutions.  In  the  case  of  Dublin,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  refused,  no  magistracy  was  given,  and  the  noble  lord  refused  to  grant  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  to  the  most  popular  and  most  important  city  of  Ireland.  "  You 
take  from  the  municipal  corporations  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet)  the  appoint- 
ment of  sheriffs,  and  vest  it  in  the  Lord-lieutenant ;  but  then,  of  course,  you  give  to 
it  the  direction  and  management  of  the  watching,  paving,  and  lighting  of  the  city  ? 
Not  at  all.  Well,  but  you  invest  it  with  the  powers  of  widening  and  improving  the 
streets  of  the  city  ?  By  no  means.  But  at  least  you  give  to  it  a  control  and  superin- 
tendence over  the  port  of  Dublin,  in  whicli  the  municipal  body  of  that  city  must  be 
so  much  interested  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  constituting  this  municipal  body, 
then,  you  withhold  from  them  everything  which  in  a  municipal  institution  can  bo 
considered  of  importance.  You  do  not  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the  appointment 
of  sheriffs,  you  give  them  no  control  over  the  police,  j'ou  take  from  this  all-important 
body,  this  body  so  essential  in  your  opinion  to  good  government,  the  appointment 
of  even  a  single  watchman  ;  you  invest  in  other  authorities  the  charge  of  lighting, 
paving,  and  watching ;  you  commit  to  the  care  of  others  the  widening  and  improving 
of  streets,  the  superintendence  of  the  port.  Now,  allow  me  to  ask,  when  you  have  taken 
all  those  powers  away,  for  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  continue  it  as  a  municipal 
body  ?  I  ask  you,  when  you  have  removed  those  powers  and  authorities  which 
ordinarily  belong  to  the  municipal  corporations,  for  what  purpose  do  you  leave  it? 
I  tell  you,  that  if  you  leave  it  only  for  political  purposes,  it  is  you  and  not  we  who 
are  the  enemies  of  Ireland."  Much  had  been  said  of  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  take  charge  of  corporate  property  and  those  for  charitable  trusts 
heretofore  administered  liy  corporations,  lie  Avould  not  enter  further  upon  that 
point,  which  did  not  involve  any  principle  of  the  bill,  further  than  to  remark,  that 
if  a  corporation  were  to  be  abolished,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  for  a  limited  time.  He  would  have  preferred  that  the  time 
should  have  been  limited,  and  that  was  the  intention  when  the  bill  was  before  in  that 
House,  that  the  commissioners  should  continue  for  a  time,  or  until  parliament 
should  determine  otherwise;  but  it  was,  he  repeated,  unavoidable  that  some  commis- 
Bioners  should  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  corporate  property  where  corporations 
were  abolished — for  there  were  many  towns  which  had  no  local  act.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  weigh-masters  and  butter -tasters,  for 
those  were  points  on  which  tliere  could  be  very  little  dilference  between  him  and  the 
noble  lord.  When  he  heard  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 
l^Icath,  he  hardly  thought  that  the  bill  deserved  the  epithets  which  that  hon.  gentle- 
man had  applied  to  it  ;  n)r  could  he  liave  thought  that  the  corporate  property  in  Ire- 
land was  so  groat  as  that  hon.  gentleman  had  set  it  down.  When  he  heard  the  hon. 
ineraber  for  Meath,  he  was  strongly  reminded  of  that  familiar  quotation  from  the 
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L;aiii  grammar,  wli'u-li  the  lion,  member  for  North  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Gisborne)  had 
used  for  another  jmrpose. 

Ingeiiuas  dirlicisse  fidelitor  artes, 
Eraollit  mores,  ncc  sinit  esse  fei'os. 

Without  sto|)ping  to  infjuire  into  the  amount  of  corporate  property  in  Ireland,  ho 
would  come  to  a  much  more  iuiportant  point — namely,  wliether  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Ireland,   that  after  the  abolition  of  the  old  corporations,  new  ones  should  bo 
established  in  their  stead.       It  was  said,   that  the  objects  were  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  corporations,  the  mitigation  of  the  present  evils,   and  the  reconstruction  of  new 
corporations  in  place  of  the  old.     He  would  admit  that  the  existing  corporations  were 
very  different  from  those  of  former  years,  and  that  they  had  ceased  to  produce  thoso 
good  ett'eets  which  it  was  originally  intended  they  should  produce ;  but  the  noble 
lord   (Lord  John  Russell)  seemed  to  consider  that  those  who  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  the  ohl  corporations  were  al-io  to  vote  for  the  reconstruction  of  new  ones.     "  The 
noble  lord,  adverting  to  some  observations  of  mine  (continued  the  right  lion,  baronet), 
addressed  to  the  company  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hail,  said,  that  I   was  right  in  compli- 
menting them  on  having  built  their  new  hall  on  the  old  foundation  ;  but  the  noblo 
lord  added,  what   would  have  been  thought  of  you  had  you  told  them,  they  were 
wrong  in  building  on  that  foundation — and  still  more,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  you,  if  you  told  them  they  were  wrong  in  building  a  nev/  hall?     But  the  question 
in  that  case  would  be,  Is  the  new  hall  as  good  lor  useful  ])urposes  as  the  old  ?     If  the 
old  corporations  of  Ireland,  like  the  old  Goldsmiths'  hall,  had  served  to  promote  social 
harmony  and  good  fellowship — if  they  had  tended  to  promote  good  and  kind  feeling 
between  man  and  man,  tlien,  indeed,  I  should  have  been  justified  in  advising  the  noblo 
lord  to  build  on  an  old  foundation  ;  but  if  I  find  that  those  corptirations  have  not  tended 
to  promote  social  feeling — if  I  find  that  they  have  not  tended  to  bring  man  to  a  good 
and  harmonious  understanding  with  his  fellow-man  if  I  find  that  they  had  ceased  to 
promote  the  good  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted,  then  I  shouhl  be  exceedingly 
inconsistent  if  I  praised  the  noble  lord  as  I  did  the  Goldsmiths,  for  rebuilding  on  the 
old  foundation."     The  old  corporations  were  at  one  time  of  great  use  to  the  country, 
but  of  late  they  had  become  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  exclusive  in- 
terests and  privileges:  but  then  if,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  in 
considering  the  probable,  nay,  the  almost  certain  efiects  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
corporation,   they  should   find  that  the  new  would  be  equally  intolerant  and  equally 
exclusive  as  the  old,  would  the  legislature  be  justified  in  reconstructing  them  out  of 
the  scattered  materials  of  the  former?     He  had  no  doubt  that  if  this  question  were 
viewed  distinct  from  the  prejudices  with  which  it  was  connected,  as  one  aft'ecting  national 
feelings  and  national  honour,  the  opinion  would  be  general  that  the  removal  of  the  old 
corporations,  and  the  refusal  to  construct  new  ones  on  their  foundation,  would  be  preg- 
nant with  immense  benefits  to  Ireland.     He  was  sure  that  by  refusing  to  reconstruct 
the  corporations  we  should  have  much  better  guarantees  for  the  promotion  of  domestic 
peace  and  harmony  in  Ireland,  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry than  we  now  possessed.    Wiien  the  proposition  was  first  made  in  that  House,  he 
was  sure  that  it  received  the  not  open,  but  quiet  and  tacit,  sanction  of  manv  cool,  calm, 
anil  considerate  persons  in  and  out  of  that  House.   Helieldin  his  hand  a  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  signed  by  one  who  called  himself  "A  dissatisfied  country  gentleman." 
He  had  no  kuowledne  of  the  writer,  but  whoever  he  was,  he  was  no  friend  (politically 
speaking)  of  his.     That  writer  took  extreme  views  of  political  measures,  but  in  his 
letter  he  said  that  there  were  four  measures  rc()uired  tor  the  improvement  and  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  and  that  wc  were  now  in  progress  to  them.       The  measures 
which  he  recominenckd  w'cre — 1st.,  the  complete  and  unqualified  extinction  of  tithes; 
the  2nd.,  was  the  reduction  and  remodification  of  the  Chureii  Establishment ;  the  '3rd., 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  Orange  Lodges.     Now,  what  did  the  House  think  was 
the  4th  recommended  by  this  writer,  who  was  certainly  a  man  of  acuteness  and  ability. 
The  4th  was  the  total  dissolution  of  all  municipal  corporations.       It  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  abolition   of  the  corporations  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
should  not  be  reconstructi-d  ;  but  what  was  the  argument  of  this  writer —an  argument 
penned  in  a  cooler  moracat  than  could  be  expected  in  the  e-xcitement  of  such  u  debate 
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as  the  present  ?     He  said,  look  at  the  two  great  corporate  towns  of  Duhlin  and  Cork, 
The  former,  in  every  point  which  could  constitute  a  great  town,   had  retrograded 
nearly  a  century,  while  other   parts  of  the  country,  wliich  had  no  corporate  bodies, 
had  advanced  and  improved  to  a  great  extent.     What  was  Cork  ? — a  city  possessing 
local  advantages  belonging  to  few  cities  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  splendid  harbour, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  enjoying  a  fine  climate,  the  metropolis  of  the  largest 
county  in  the  empire,  and  yet  a  very  large  proportion   of  its  inhabitants  were  sunk 
in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty;  their  morality  was  in  a  low  state,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  election  times  they  were  most  violent  and  riotous.       He  would  not  say,   to 
use  the  noble  lord's  quotation,  '■'■  Sic  fortis  Etrw^ia  crevit."     The  writer  next  noticed 
Belfast,  a  town  worthy  of  England  in  arts  and  industry,  nominally  the  third,  but  in 
reality  the  first  in  commercial  importance  in  Ireland;  yet  fifty  years  ago  Belfast  was 
an  insignificant  town.    What  was  the  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  for  the  increase  of 
the  one  town  and  the  decrease  of  the  others  ?      He  said,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan  and  others  who  took  his  view,  might  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  Belfast 
was  a  Protestant  town,  but  the  writer  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  Dublin  and  Cork 
had  the  most  numerous,  and,  until  lately,  the  most  wealthy  corporations  in   Ireland, 
while  in  Belfast  they  had  what  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  corporation,  and 
which  did  not  exceed  twenty  members.       These,  then,  were  the  reasons  assigned  by 
a  clear  and  intelligent  writer  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  all  corporations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  generally.     He  would  now  quote  another  authority  on  the  same 
subject — that  of  a  noble  lord  with  whom  he  had  had  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance. 
That  noble  lord  had  not  only  written  a  letter,  but  also  drawn  up  a  bill  on  the  subject. 
One  great  object  with  the  noble  lord  contemplated  as  necessary  for  Ireland  Avas  the 
abolition  of  fiscal  powers  by  grand  juries  and  corporations.     He  proposed  a  general 
tax,  which  should  be  administered  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  aided 
by  local  commissioners  elected  by  rate-payers,  and  he  pointed  out  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion.      One  clause  of  the  bill  drawn  by  the  noble  lord,  provided  that  the  Crown 
commissioners,  aided  by  some  of  the  local  commissioners,  should  have  the  power  to 
inspect  corporate  charters,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  property  possessed  by  them  had 
been  intended  to  promote  public  works,  and  if  any  such  were  discovered,  the  amount 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  chief  commissioner,  to  be  applied  as  originally  intended. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  an  individual  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  Ireland,  and 
who  had  made  the  remedy  of  many  of  the  evils  affecting  it  a  subject  of  mature  consid- 
eration.      He  was  of  opinion,  that  cliief  commissioners,  whose  office  should  be  in 
Dublin,  aided  by  local  commissioners  elected  by  the  people,  should  take  on  themselves 
all  the  fiscal  powers  at  present  intrusted  to  corporations  and  grand  juries,  and  he 
thought  those  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  institutions  with  similar  objects  eould 
not  be  fairly  accused  of  intending  to  insult  Ireland  or  to  place  itbelow  the  level  of  Eng 
land  and  Scotland  as  to  municipal  rights.    He  would  put  it  to  hon.  members  opposite, 
whether  the  reconstruction  of  those  corporations  would  conduce  to  tliat  civil  equality 
of  all  parties  which  some  hon.  members  asserted — for  unless  it  was  shown  that  it  would 
have  that  effect,  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  proposition.      In  considering 
this  question  he  could  not  overlook  the  analogy  between  tiie  circumstances  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  for,  if  any  such  existed,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  made  out.     Now,  to  him 
it  did  not  appear  that  that  had  at  all  been  made  out.     So  far  from  analogy,  there  was 
a  vast  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.      It  was  true  that 
within  the  last  few  years  a  great  moral  and  social  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Ireland. 
Within  six  years  we  had  removed  those  great  barriers  which  had  separated  two  classes. 
That  removal  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Protestants.     Those  Protestants  had  not 
even  petitioned  against  the  plan  for  giving  up  the  privileges  wliich  they  had  so  long 
enjoved,  and   was  the  House  to  overlook  those  who  had   thus  acted  ?      The  House 
should  not  forget  what  the  late  corporations  were.     Did  any  member  believe  that  the 
new  corporations,  backed  as  they  would  be  by  the  physical  strength  of  the  country, 
would   be  more  careful  of  t!ie  rights  and  privileges  of  others  than  their  predecessors 
had   been  Y       Did  any  one  believe  that  they  would  be  willing  to  share  their  newly- 
acquired  power  with  those  to  whom  tiiey  were  o])pose(l  ?     Tlien,  if  such  powers  were 
to  be  granted  to  parties  so  sujiijorted,  did  any  man  believe  that  their  exercise,  as  they 
would  be  exercised,  would  be  otherwise  tiian  injurious  to  the  country  ?    Hon.  members 
were  greatly  otiended  and  indignant-at  the  proposition  that  the  property  of  corpora- 
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tions  shoiilil  Ik'  phuioii  in  the  liunds  of  cominissioner.-.  IJiit  how  did  liiey  tiietnsclves 
]iroposi'  to  deal  witli  a  corporiite  body  of  another  (les(:ri|itioii — wiih  tlie  Cliurch  ?  The 
ciiiirch  had  a  pre>;eri|)tivo  ri^lit  to  proj)erty  loii<^  anterior  to  tiio  existence  of  most  of 
those  corporations.  The  security  of  tliat  i)roperty  had  been  guaranteed  in  tlie  fullest 
manner  by  one  of  flie  articles  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  liy  that  article 
the  Churches  of  Kny;Iand  and  Ireland  were  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  Ei'f;;land 
and  Ireland.  Now  let  hon.  members  look  at  the  70th  clause  of  the  titiie  bill,  and  see 
how  far  that  f>:uarantee  of  the  church  property  had  been  respected  by  those  who  were 
now  so  loud  in  their  exclamations  against  the  investment  of  any  corporate  property 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners.  By  that  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  when  a  living 
became  void,  the  glebe,  glehc-house,  and  ofliccs,  were  to  become  invested  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  And  this  is  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet) 
from  you,  who  deprecate  interference  with  corporate  property — you,  who  profess 
anxiety  to  keep  sacred  from  the  slightest  violation — you,  who  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
your  views  of  justice  to  transfer  property  from  a  corpcn-ation  to  the  management  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  Crown,  felt  no  compunctious  visitiiigs  when  you  en- 
acted, that  on  the  voidance  of  every  living,  the  gie!)e- house,  offices,  and  glebe,  should 
be  transferred  from  the  Church  and  vested  in  the  Crown.  Wliat  is  it  that  you  have 
done?  You  say  to  us,  that  those  suspicions  and  surmises  on  our  part  are  unreason- 
able, that  we  ought  not  to  object  to  the  exercise  of  power,  that  we  have  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  it  but  antipatliy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — that,  in  point  of  fact, 
religious  bigotry  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  opposition,  that  weliate  you  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  we  are  unwilling  to  cement  the  union — a  union  of  heart  and  atiection^ 
witli  you,  and  refuse  to  you  corporate  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
your  i)rosperity  and  insulting  your  feelings.  But  what  have  been  your  own  words? 
Have  they  not  been  the  justification  of  the  distrust  you  have  experienced?  Have 
you  not  told  us  that  those  institutions  have  been  in  England,  and  will  be  in  Ireland, 
the  schools  of  political  agitation?  May  we  not  object  to  convert  institutions  that 
were  intended  for  tiie  purposes  of  local  government  into  the  arena  of  civil  discord  ? 
You  tell  us  that  your  object  is,  unless  justice  be  done — a  repeal  of  the  Union^ — you 
tell  us  that  you  will  never  be  satisfied  without  making  the  House  of  Lords  responsible. 
You  tell  us  that  the  arrangement  made  with  resjiect  to  tithe  is  wholly  unsatisfactor}'. 
You  use  arguments  imidying  a  present  acquiescence  in  it,  by  a  determination  to  take 
the  first  legitimate  opportunity  of  defeating  it.  Why  can  you  be  surprised,  then,  if 
we  are  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  institution  of  those  socielie-j,  after  the  warning  you 
have  given  us,  that  they  will  not  be  applied  fur  the  purposes  of  local  government,  but 
will  be  consecrated  to  those  of  political  agitation — to  objects  which  appear  to  us 
destructive  of  the  constitutiim  under  which  we  have  lived,  and  think  we  have  flour- 
ished, and  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  that  empire,  the  bonds  of  which  we  wish  to  see 
indissolubly  compact?  We  think  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
practical  civil  ecpiality  is  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  that  country ;  we  say  that  that 
jiractical  civil  equality  does  not  depend  upon  the  formal  and  nominal  adoption  of 
similar  institutions  existing  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that,  if  the  adoption  of 
these  similar  institutions  will  destroy  that  equality,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  object 
to  them,  on  grounds  stronger  than  the  argument  from  analogy  of  institutions. 
We  believe  that  Irel  mcl  wants  rejiose ;  we  think  that  these  institutions  will  increase 
her  agitation.  We  do  not  deny  tliat  there  may  be  agitation  independent  of  these 
institutions.  You  jirophesied  to  us  that  there  should  be  agitation ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  we  have  too  good  reason  to  acknowledge. 
But  we  are  averse  to  making  ourselves  participators  in  it;  we  are  unwilling  to  lend 
the  sanction  and  en^'ouragement  of  the  law  to  the  objects  which  you  propose  to 
yourselves.  We  believe  that  the  institutions  of  these  corporate  bodies,  if  perverted 
to  purposes  like  this,  will,  in  point  of  fact,  reconstitute  in  another  shape  that  politi- 
cal ascendency  which  we,  on  our  part,  are  perfectly  willing  to  abandon.  Our 
wish  is,  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  to  see  perfect  freedom  from  civil 
disability,  perfect  equality  of  civil  privileges;  but  we  do  not  deny  that  our  object 
is  to  maintain  in  that  country  that  established  religion  which  we  know  to  have  been 
guaranteed  at  tiie  time  of  the  imion,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  nation.  We  do  not,  at  least  I,  sjieaking  for  myself, 
do  not  dissent  from  this  measure  from  any  national  prejudice;  1  do  not  dissent  from 
X22— Vol.  iir. 
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it  from  any  hostility -which   I  entertain  towards  Ireland  :  but  I  do  dissent   from   it 

and  I  do  intend  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  free  judgment  regarding  it — I   dissent 

from  it  on  tlie  ground  that,  instead  of  promoting  civil  equality,  it  will  constitute  politi- 
cal ascendency,  instead  of  giving  repose  it  will  insure  agitation.  Instead  of  really 
destroying  the  monopoly  of  power  and  exclusive  privileges,  it  will,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  merely  operate  as  a  transfer  of 
that  monopoly  and  those  privileges  from  a  body  which  is  perfectly  willing  to  resign 
them,  but  which  protests  against  their  being  transferred  to  others. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  it  do  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendments, 
when  the  numbers  were  :     Ayes,  324  ;  Noes,  238  ;  majority,  86. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 
June  24,  1836. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Report  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  Bill. 

On  clause  38,  which  provides  for  the  case  of  charge  of  culture  of  hop  grounds  and 
market  gardens,  being  proposed— 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  all  that  part  of  the  clause  after  the  word  "  land,"  line  40, 
should  be  left  out. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  if,  ^^hen  they  came  to  discuss  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  member,  he  had  not  more  cogent  arguments  to  adduce  than  those  which 
he  had  now  employed,  a  more  futile  motion  could  never  have  been  made  ;  and,  as  he 
had  put  forward  these  arguments  in  advance,  he  presumed  that  they  were  the  most 
efficient  which  he  had  at  his  command.  But  he  would  inquire,  if  this  exception 
applied  to  hop-grounds,  why  should  it  not  apply  to  market-gardens?  And  where 
was  the  injustice  if  hop-grounds  and  market-gardens  were  put  on  the  same  footing? 
The  hon.  member  seemed  to  assume  that  all  market  gardeners  were  small  freeholders, 
each  cultivating  their  acre  of  land,  and  that  their  interests  v/ere  to  be  neglected 
because  they  were  humble  people.  But  he  apprehended  that,  although  the  market- 
gardeners  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  land,  the  owner  of  that  land  might  be  a  very 
rich  man,  possessing  a  great  quantity  of  this  kind  of  ground,  let  out  to  tenants-at- 
will,  and  whatever  advantage  would  be  derived  if  the  hon.  member's  pi'oposition 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  not  benefit  the  tenant-at-will,  but  the  great  proprietor;  for 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  when  the  land  was  out  of  lease  he  would  have  the 
advantage.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  get  rid  of  an  uncertain  charge  on  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  land,  and  that  if  a  large  amount  of  capital  were  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  land,  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  value  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce,  but  of  a  definite  sum.  The  hill  divided  the  charges  made  upon 
the  land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  into  tAvo  classes,  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charge, 
but  the  extraordinary  was  equally  definite  with  the  ordinary  charge.  It  would  not 
be  an  uncertain  sum,  varying  with  the  amount  of  produce,  but  ascertained  and  fixed. 
One  would  indeed  exceed  the  other,  but  each  would  be  equally  definite. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  clause  agreed  to.  On  clause  53  being 
re;id — 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  the  alleged  grievance  in  Ireland  was,  that  parties  were 
called  on  to  maintain  a  church  from  which  they  derived  no  henefit.  Now,  let  the 
House  consider  what  might  be  the  operation  of  tlie  present  clause  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  clause  to  ])revent  tithe  due  on  land  in  one 
])arish  from  being  apportioned  on  titlie  situate  within  a  diti'ercnt  parish.  Now,  if  a 
dissenter  should  become  possessed  of  the  laud  thus  subject  to  tithe,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  greater  grievance  to  com])lain  of  tlian  that  which  it  was  alleged  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  laboured  imder ;  for  he  would  have  to  pay  not  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  churcli  from  which  he  derived  no  benefit,  but  he  would  also  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incumbent  of  a  difi'erent  parish  from  that  in  which 
his  property  was  situate. 

This  clatise  was  agreed  to.     The  bill  to  bo  read  a  third  time. 
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Oil  tlie  Ordci-  uf  tiie  Daj-  for  tlie  third  reading  of  this  hill  luiving  hcen  read — 
Sir  lloiJicRT  l'i:i:ii  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  llie  general  ijuestion  as  to 
whether  this  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  or  not.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the 
session  he  had  iiitrodueed  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  wliich  were  identical  with  the 
bill  he  had  introduced  last  year,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  mini.-ter  of  the 
Crown.  The  object  of  that  bill  was  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  comnnifation  of  tithes. 
He  stated  that  the  ])rinciple  of  a  compulsory  commutation  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  future  bill,  when  the  experience  of  voluntary  cnnmuitatioii  would  have  suggested 
tlie  most  e(piitable  princi|i!es  on  which  compulsory  eonnnutatinu  might  be  applied. 
He  still  preferred  the  bill  he  had  himself  introduced,  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  felt  great  dilficulty  in  determining,  without  the  experience  of  voluntary  commu- 
tation, and  without  the  advantage  of  minute  local  inquiry — he  felt  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  ))rinciple  upon  which  compulsory  commutation  should  be  forced 
upon  the  country,  consistent  with  justice,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
(piestion,  however,  which  he  had  to  ask  himself  was,  whether,  now  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  their  coming  to  an  arrangement  on  this  great  and  complicated  question, 
he  would  incur  the  rcsponsiliilifv  of  attempting  to  defeat  this  bill?  The  bill  i)ro- 
cecded  upon  the  principles  of  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  bill,  as  far  as  voluntary  commutation 
was  concerned.  It  proposed  to  effect  it  for  a  limited  period,  through  the  intervention 
of  commissioners.  Ilis  own  bill  proposed  tliat  two  of  these  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  other  In'  the  highest  representative  of  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  this  point  the  noble  lord  had 
adopted  his  suggestion.  This  bill  gave  till  October,  1837,  for  the  purpose  of 
voluntary  commutation.  Tliis  bill  did  away  witli  £7ij  and  £('>ij  as  a  mdximum  and 
a  mlnliHum,  and  proposed  instead  the  amount  of  tithe  taken  in  kind  for  the  seven 
years  preceding  1S35,  and  that  the  sum  paid  should  rule  the  future  payments.  That 
arrangement  was  still  open  to  this  objection — that  where  there  had  been  great  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  tithe-nwner,  he  would  permanently  suffer,  and  where 
there  had  been  greater  rigour,  and  extreme  rights  had  been  exacted,  there  he  would 
gain,  and  the  permanent  rent-charge  would  be  governed  on  that  principle.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  power  of  relaxation  to  the  amount  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  that 
extent  tlie  parties  would  have  an  opportunity  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  bill. 
He  found  tiiat  the  bill  had  arrived  at  this  stage  without  any  division  being  taken 
against  it.  He  hoped,  sitting  there  in  an  assembly  of  landlords,  that  he  need  not 
conceal  that  his  olject  was  {o  protect  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  considered 
the  Church  the  weaker  party  ;  he  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  House  were 
interested  in  this  question,  and  therefore  he  felt  specially  bound  to  take  care  that 
the  interests  of  the  Church  were  attended  to.  He  did  not  find  that  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  any  decided  objection  to  the  principles  of  this  bill.  None  of 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  more  ])articularlj-  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
materially  dissented  from  the  principles  of  the  bill.  Amongst  the  tithe-owners  and 
the  tiflie-payers,  there  was  an  impression,  and  he  believed  a  similar  impression  ju'O- 
vailed  amongst  the  public  generally,  that  this  question  should  be  settled  on  a  satis- 
factory principle,  'i'here  was  a  general  concurrence  of  all  parties  in  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  now 
approaching  to  an  agreement  on  amicable  principles.  Under  these  circumstances, 
considering  the  little  diff"erence  there  was  between  this  bill  and  his,  the  question  for 
him  to  consider  was,  whether  ho  should  press  upon  the  House  the  adoption  of  his 
measure,  to  which  he  doubted  that  the  assent  of  the  House  would  be  given,  or 
whether  he  should  give  up  his  opposition  to  this  bill.  He  thought  he  was  consult- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church  in  acceding  to  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  House  to  come  to  a  settlement  on  this 
long-agitated  question,  and  he  felt  that  the  longer  they  suffered  this  agitation  to 
continue,  the  longer  interval  of  time  that  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  was  settled, 
the  greater  would  be  the  difficulties  of  the  ultimate  settlement,  and  it  might  not  be 
so  perfectly  settled  to  the  advant.age  of  the  Church.  Retaining,  therefore,  his  pre- 
ference for  his  own  measure,  thinking  that  a  voluntary  commutation  would  suggest 
the  means  of  a  more  just  application  of  the  compulsory  principle — still,  not  finding 
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on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately  interested  any  very  strong  expression  of  dis- 
sent, he  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  House  towards  the  present 
experiment. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS. 
June  28,  183G. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  this  bill  was  read  a  third  time.  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  do  pass — Mr.  Goulburn  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  in 
clause  19,  page  7,  after  the  word  '  child'  the  words  '  except  the  name  of  the  child' 
be  inserted." 

SiK  Robert  Peel,  said,  it  w^as  gratifying  to  observe,  that  tliis  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  tone  and  temper  worthy  of  the  House,  and  suitable  to  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  had  been  admitted  on  tlie 
opposite  side,  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil,  by  any  legislative  enactment,  to  relax  the 
sense  of  the  importance  which  at  present  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  bap- 
tismal rite.  The  question  then  was,  whether  such  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  this 
bill.  He  did  not  think  that  the  object  of  those  who  framed  the  bill  was  to  bring  the 
baptismal  rite  into  disrepute  or  abeyance.  His  complaint  was,  that  they  undervalued 
and  overlooked  the  probable  practical  working  of  the  measure.  By  law  and  usage 
the  name  of  the  child  had  been  associated  with  the  baptismal  ceremony.  This  was 
and  had  been  the  universal  practice  of  tlie  Church  of  England.  It  had  also,  he 
believed,  bten  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  if  he  were  not  mis- 
taken, the  majority  of  the  Dissenters  looked  upon  baptism  as  essential  in  naming 
their  children.  What  was  proposed  by  the  bill?  By  a  legislative  enactment,  to 
sanction  the  naming  of  a  child  without  the  baptismal  ceremony.  Could  that  be 
coked  upon  by  the  unthinking  and  uneducated  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  disregard 
of  that  ceremou}'?  An  act  of  parliament  separated  the  naming  of  the  cliild  from  the 
baptismal  rite,  and  made  the  registration  as  valid  as  the  ceremony.  This  might  not 
be  productive  of  any  evil  consequences  amongst  the  upper  and  more  respectable 
classes,  who  would  most  probably  resort  buth  to  the  registration  and  the  baptism; 
but  what  would  he  its  effect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  population?  Would  it  not 
be  an  inducement  to  them  to  i-est  content  with  having  the  name  entered  upon  the 
civil  record  ?  Many  plausible  arguments  had  been  used  in  support  of  the  measure, 
and  amongst  others  this,  that  where  there  was  a  true  sense  of  religious  feeling,  the 
ceremony  would  be  resorted  to.  Now  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  where 
this  religious  sense  did  not  exist,  the  House  should,  as  much  as  possible,  indicate  its 
necessity.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  religious  ob- 
servance could  be  best  created;  but  surely  the  omission  of  the  ceremony,  as  proposed 
by  this  bill,  was  not  the  way  to  promote  it.  It  had  been  urged,  that  if  registration 
were  not  enforced  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  bill,  the  trouble  of  effecting  the 
registration  would  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfect  record;  but  would  not  the 
same  argunient  hold  good  the  other  way?  If  tlie  avoidance  of  trouble  would  prevent 
registration,  would  it  not  also  prevent  baptism?  By  this  bill  was  encouraged  the 
omission  of  the  rite.  Not  by  a  direct  obligation,  but  by  sanctioning  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  at  present  considered  of  great  importance. 
By  passing  a  law  in  contradiction  to  that  feeling,  they  were  led  to  suppose  that  the 
legislature  disparaged  the  ceremony.  Why  violate,  in  that  manner,  the  consciences 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  ])cople  ?  Suppose  there  were  a  large  body  of  Dissenters  placed 
by  this  bill  in  the  position  which  those  of  the  Church  of  England  hold  now.  Suppose 
they  said,  "  We  do  not  want  any  change.  We  wish  to  retain  the  ceremonial. 
Legislate  as  you  i)lcase  for  yourselves,  but  leave  us  as  you  find  us."  Should  not 
they  say,  in  answer  to  this  just  demand,  "  Seeing  the  importance  which  you  attach 
to  this  ceremony,  we  will  not  do  any  act  whicli  would  have  a  tendency  to  desecrate 
it  in  your  opinions,  or  to  violate  that  which  you  hold  sacred."  He  objected,  then, 
to  this  part  of  tlie  bill,  because  it  violated  the  conscientious  opinions  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  he  never  could  consent  to  the  omission  of  a  rite 
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which  t!iat  Church  considered  so  solemn  and  necessary.     He  wonld  merely  stale 
further,  that  lie  ^--ave  his  cordial  support  to  the  amendment  of  his  rig-lit  lion,  friend. 
The  House  divided  ua  the  amendment — Ayes,  7;i ;  Noes,  97 — majority,  "24. 


MARRIAGES. 

Junk  28,  183G. 

Tills  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Jolin  Russell,  was  read  a  third  time,  when 
Mr.  Gonlburn  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause,  whereby  it  was  required,  that  in  all 
cases  wliere  marriages  were  solemnized  not  in  a  church  or  chapel  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  parties  should  make  the  following  declaration  : 
— "  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  1  have  conscientious  scruples  against  the  solemnization 
of  marriage  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Sm  RoRERT  Pkkl  thought  it  quite  unnecessary,  however  natural  it  might  be,  for 
the  noble  lord  to  disclaim  having  had  any  communication  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  tills  clause;  still,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  adding  his  positive  declaration  to 
the  assurance  of  the  nol)le  lord,  that  all  which  had  passed  between  them  had  tran- 
spired publicly  in  that  House.  Having  made  his  proposition,  to  whicli  at  the  time 
no  huuLin  being  mude  any  opposition,  the  noble  lord,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of 
its  justice,  had  voluntarily,  and  without  any  communication  with  him,  adopted  and 
introduced  it  as  a  clause  in  the  bill.  He  rci)eateil,  the  noble  lord  had  given  no 
intimation  whatever  of  his  intention  to  introduce  that  clause,  and  therefore  it 
had  been  forced  on  him  by  no  hostile  display  on  the  part  of  tliose  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  merely  stated,  that  it  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  the  religious  community  to, come  to  an  arrangement  upon  this  subject, 
without  making  any  distinction  betv/een  the  members  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters;  and  the  arrangement  which  he  wished  to  see 
effected  with  respect  to  marriage  was  this — There  being  no  objection  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  married  according  to  its 
ceremonies,  he  was  anxious  to  leave  the  members  of  the  P]stablishment  bond  fide 
exactly  as  tliey  now  stood,  he  would  not  interfere  witii  them  at  all;  no  human 
being,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  expressed  any  objection  to  its 
rites;  he  did  think  it  unjust,  in  giving  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  what  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  a  church.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  although  the  avowal  might  possibly  subject  him  to  the 
disapprobation  of  some,  that  the  arrangement  he  also  M'ished  simultaneously  to  be 
made,  was  one  which  would  give  entire  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  wished  to  see  Dissenters  ])laced  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members 
of  tlie  Church  of  England;  he  wished  to  see  their  religious  ceremonies  held,  in  point 
of  law  and  practice,  as  of  equal  obligation  with  those  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  He  believed  this  bill  would  effect  that  object.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  this  bill  possessed  an  advantage  over  that  which  he  had  introduced,  because, 
requiring  as  it  did,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
places  of  worship,  it  certainly  appeared  to  give  an  additional  sanction  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriage.  The  words  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  were  intended  with 
the  view,  not  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenter,  and  requiring  from  him  any 
religious  test  which  could  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  slightest  inferiority,  but 
to  guard  against  the  possibility,  in  giving  relief  to  the  Dissenter,  of  interfering  with 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  its  mem- 
bers. As  the  bill  now  stood,  the  Attorney -general  had  stated,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  object  (if 
his  right  hon.  friend's  proviso  was  merely  to  guard  against  the  embarrassment  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  certain  cases,  the  members  of  the  church  remaining  j)re- 
cisely  as  they  now  stood,  bound  to  conform  to  rites  with  respect  to  which  they 
had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  ;  that  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  Dissenter  should 
be  equally  respected,  and  all  should  join  in  discouraging,  or  at  least  in  not  encour- 
aging exemption  from  the  religious  ceremony.  He  saw  no  connection  whatever 
between  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
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18th  clause,  with  respect,  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  anno:inced  his  intcntioa 
to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill  altogether,  rather  than  agree,  in  consistency  with  the  pro- 
viso the  nnble  lord  had  introduced  into  the  bill,  to  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  Now,  lie  did  not  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  anticipating  the  dilemma 
contemplated  by  the  noble  lord.  If  his  right  hon  friend's  proposition  were  nega- 
tived, the  noble  lord  would  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  manfully  in  defence  of 
his  own  proposition,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  not  on  that  occasion  be 
shamefully  deserted  by  those  who  sat  behind  him.  But  he  hoped  the  disagreeable 
■alternative  would  not  be  presented  to  them,  and  he  ventured  to  prophesy,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  be  enabled  successfully  to  resist  his  right  hon.  friend's  sugges- 
tion, and  then  to  rally  round  him  a  powerful  body  in  defence  of  his  own  proposi- 
tion. That  was  his  prophecy;  but  the  noble  lord,  before  committing  himself, 
might  at  least  have  waited  until  the  painful  dilemma  had  occurred.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  propositions,  and  there  were  many 
persons  who  might  dissent  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  still  cordially  approve  of 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord?  It  stood  thus: — We  invite  you  to  perform  the  religious  ceremony — we  tell 
you,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  is  open  to  you  to  be  married 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  church;  and  with  respect  to  you.  Dissenters,  we  will 
register  your  places  of  worship,  and  respect  your  religious  ceremony.  But  there 
may  be  a  limited  class,  whose  conscientious  scruples  are  so  excessively  fastidious, 
that  no  church,  no  chapel,  no  dissenting  meeting-houses,  no  registered  place  of 
public  worship  will  please  them;  and  we  say  to  you,  you  also  shall  have  an  op[)or- 
tunity  of  being  married  ;  our  wish  is  to  encourage  the  religious  ceremony,  but  not 
to  enforce  it;  and  therefore  all  we  ask  of  you  is,  to  say,  that  you  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Any  thing  more  reasonable,  by  way  of  respect  for  other  men's 
religious  opinions,  he  could  not  very  well  conceive.  Could  any  man  deny,  taking 
an  enlarged  view  of  society'  in  general — -could  any  man  deny,  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large  that  the  marriage  contract  should  be  enforced  by  the 
religious  ceremony,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  legislature  should  be  to  encourage 
it?  Ho,  for  one,  v/as  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend;  but.  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  those  who  objected  to  it 
were  involved  in  the  slightest  contradiction  if  they  still  declared  their  wish  to  afford 
some  encouragem.ent  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  the  religious  contract.  This 
was  a  matter  in  which  the  Church  of  England  had  no  separate  interest.  If,  there- 
fore, the  clause  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  should  be  rejected,  he  still  hoped, 
■without  an}'  reference  to  party  considerations,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  feeling*  in 
favour  of  tiie  very  mitigated  and  qualified  enactment  of  the  religious  contract 
afforded  by  the  noble  lord's  proviso,  superadded  to  the  civil  one,  so  that  the  noble 
lord  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  clause  he  had  adopted  without  compulsion  on 
his  own  deliberate  opinion,  because  the  suggestion  of  his  political  opponent  was 
founded  in  truth  and  justice. 

'Jlie  House  divided  on  tb.e  motion:  Ayes,  G8  ;  Noes,  132;  majority,  64. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass — some  re:oarks  passed  between  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  and  Mr.  Baines,  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  latter  gentleman's  vote  on  this 
ojcasion,  as  compared  with  his  speech  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
introduced  his  bill  to  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  It  was  just  the  kind  of  bill  that  was  at  total  variance  with  the 
course  pursued  by  tlie  hon.  gentleman  last  year.  The  objection  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  the  bill  which  he  then  introduced  was,  that  it  did  not  impose  on  Dissenters 
the  necessity  of  a  religious  ceremony.  ["No,  no,"  from  iMr.  liaines.]  He  would 
read  to  the  House  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  made  upon  that  occasion. — "  Mr. 
Baines  wished  to  unite  his  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government,  for  tiie  friendly  s])irit  towards  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  whicii  this  measure  was  conceived,  and  for  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  whirh  he  hud  conve^'ed  his  sentiments  to  tlie  House.  He  did  not  think 
that  thei'e  would  be  felt  amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  any  objection  to  the  bill, 
as  far  as  related  to  constituting  marriage  a  civil  contract,  or  to  the  registration  of 
their  marri:iges  tlirough  the  mcilium  of  tlic  majii-^trates ;  but  there  miglit  be  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  details;  tliongh  those  he  hoped  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
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1)0  removed.  He  was  tilVaid  tliat  tlierc  miglit  be  a  jealousy  created  tlironghout  the 
conitmuiity,  by  requiring"  lluit  the  marriaj^es  ot'sume  slioiild  be  celebrated  by  a  reli- 
giuus  ratifieatiun,  whereas  with  other.s,  that  it  sboiikl  be  only  a  civil  contract.  To 
give  the  greater  soleniiiit}'  to  marriage  in  all  cases,  he  tiiought  tiiat  some  religious 
service  ought  to  be  ingrafted  u|)on  the  civil  contract,  and  that  tbe  service  should  be 
l)erf'ormed  by  the  minister  of  the  religious  body  to  whom  the  parties  were  attached." 
Did  he  propose  that  'i  He  did  not  go  that  length.  All  he  askyd  was,  if  the  party 
should  object  to  the  religious  rite,  they  sliould  precede  tlieir  entering  fin  the  con- 
tract by  stating  that  they  did  so  object.  That  was  all.  The  lion,  gentleman 
thought  they  ought  to  have  had  by  law  a  religious  contract  superadded  to  the  cere- 
mony. His  words  were — "  To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  marriage  in  all  cases, 
he  thougiit  that  some  religious  servif^e  ought  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  civil  contract, 
and  that  the  service  should  be  performed  by  the  minister  of  the  religious  body  to 
whom  parties  were  attached."  13y  his  bill,  he  left  the  parties  at  full  liberty  to  take 
tliat  course.  It  was  left  altogether  voluntary.  He  must  say,  as  the  bill  now  stood, 
it  did  a  positive  injustice  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
desirous  throughout  to  give  full  satisfaction,  and  afford  not  only  a  full  remedy  for 
every  grievance;  but  believing  that  no  remedy  would  be  effectual  unless  it  consulted 
the  fastidious  feelings  of  Dissenters,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  them  fully  rcsj)ected. 
But  the  bill  had  now  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  while  it  provided  for  the 
relief  of  the  Dissenter,  passed  a  gratuitous  and  most  intolerable  insult  on  the  feelings 
and  priuciples  of  the  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England.  The  noble  lord  had,  out 
of  his  own  good  feeling,  introduced  this  clause,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  botli  of 
the  Ciiurch  of  England  and  the  Dissenters;  he  had  now,  at  the  instigation  of  those 
beliind  him,  abandoned  it.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  course  which  the  noble  lord 
had  pursued  was  without  precedent  on  the  part  of  one  who  attempted  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  House. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  question:  Ayes,  lOi;  Noes,  54;  majorit}',  50. 
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Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  minutes  of  a  conference,  held  v/ith  the  other 
House,  relative  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  to  the  Munici])al  Corporations 
(Ireland)  Bill,  be  read,  which,  having  been  done,  the  noble  lord  moved,  ''That  these 
amendments  be  taken  into  cmisideration  that  day  three  raontlis." 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  belief  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  force  the  Lords 
to  concur  with  that  House  in  its  views  of  the  necessity  of  giving  reform  to  Ireland. 

Sir  Roijert  Peel — I  did  not  rise  immediately  after  the  noble  lord  opposite  con- 
cluded his  speech,  because  I  perceived,  from  the  manner  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  that  he  was  desirous  of  addressing  the  House,  and  1  wish  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  noble  h»rd  had  been  a  fair  representative  and  expounder  of  his 
opinion.  I  must  say,  I  did  not  expect  on  this  day,  that  we  should  have  been  called 
on  to  take  into  consideration  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords;  still  less  did 
I  expect  that  we  should  be  called  on  without  notice,  and  on  the  instant,  to  vote  for 
the  rejection  of  those  amendments.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  tnore 
consistent  with  usage,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  tliat  a  motion  sliould  have 
been  made  for  printing  the  amendments  ;  and  that,  on  a  subsequent  day,  a  sufficient 
interval  being  permitted  to  weigh  the  nature  of  them,  we  should  be  called  on  to 
j)ronounce  our  opinion.  Nevertheless,  although  1  feel  it  necessary  to  express  my 
dissent  from  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord — although  I  disapprove  of  postponing 
for  three  months  the  consideration  of  tliis  question  -yet,  as  it  has  been  understood 
tliat  no  division  would  take  place,  I  will  not  call  upon  the  House  to  divide,  lest  an 
erroneous  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  the  numbers  which  would  appear  on 
cither  side.  My  conviction,  however,  of  the  propriety  of  delay  in  this  matter,  is 
confirmed  from  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble 
lord  himself  attaches  great  imiiortance  to  some  of  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
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reasons  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  ha?  said,  there  were  some  expressions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  which  made  him  hope  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  question  a 
a  future  period.  If  that  be  the  noble  lord's  view,  it  would  be  only  decorous  to  afford 
us  every  opportunity  for  considering  the  reasons  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we 
ought  not  at  once,  hastily,  and  perliaps  after  not  a  very  intelligible  reading  of  those 
reasons,  to  be  called  upon  for  an  immediate,  a  final  determination.  Another  reason 
for  delay — one  that,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  most  desirous,  is,  that  I  think  the  ncjble 
lord  has  placeil  a  most  erroneous  interpretation  upon  a  passage  in  the  reasons  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred.  The  noble  lord  stated,  that 
one  of  their  lordships'  objections  was,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  bill,  that  corpo- 
rations should  be  confined  to  twelve  towns  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  excited  considerable 
laughter  among  his  supporters  by  observing,  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  anxious 
to  establish  more  corporations  than  the  House  of  Commons  had  considered  neces- 
sary. I  think  the  noble  lord's  interpretation  of  the  passage  referred  to  is  erroneous  ; 
and  if  it  be  erroneous,  that  is  an  additional  reason  for  taking  the  precaution  of 
printing  the  reasons,  before  refusing  to  take  them  into  consideration.  It  appears, 
by  the  paper  read  by  the  clerk,  that  "  the  Lords  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  now  made  by  the  House  of  Commons — that  the  corporations  of  Ireland, 
as  reconstructed  by  the  bill,  should  be  confined  to  twelve  cities  and  towns."  That 
is,  that  the  Lords  resist  the  proposition  of  the  Commons,  which  was,  that  corpora- 
tions should  be  confined  to  twelve  places.  But  was  the  noble  lord  justified  in  stating 
that  the  real  and  bona  fide  objection  of  the  Lords  is — tliat  corporations  are  to  be 
confined  to  twelve  towns  only,  and,  therefore,  they  wished  to  have  them  extended  ? 
The  noble  lord's  description  of  their  lordships'  reasons  is  most  imperfect ;  and  if  he 
had  condescended  to  give  them  a  second  perusal,  he  would  have  found  that  their 
lordships  do  not  object  to  the  bill  because  corporations  are  confined  to  twelve  places 
only,  but  "because  it  is  in  those  cities  and  towns  of  larger  population  that  the  most 
extensive  evils  would,  in  their  opinion,  result  from  such  reconstruction."  That  is 
the  real  reasons  assigned,  in  distinct  terms,  by  their  lordships  ;  their  reason  is  not, 
that  corporations  is  confined  to  only  twelve  cities  and  towns.  The  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  course  they  have  taken,  have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  no  in- 
considei'able  minority  of  this  House — a  minority  not  unimportant  with  respect  of 
numbers,  station,  and  respectabilify ;  and  I  am  bound  to  add  (not,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  myself),  powerful  also  in  respect  of  ability.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  this  question  was  discussed — whether  we  should  bind  ourselves  by  a  pre- 
liminary resolution,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  principles  on  which  we  had  given 
Corporate  Reform  to  t^ngland  and  Scotland  ?  On  that  occasion  the  House  of  Lords 
made,  without  a  division,  an  amendment  to  the  address,  by  which  they  declined  to 
give  that  pledge.  In  this  House  I  moved  an  amendment  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
the  other  House,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  only.  I  believe 
that  the  course  I  then  proposed — speaking  with  all  respect  of  the  decisions  of  this 
House — I  believe  that  the  course  I  then  proposed— a  course  in  which  I  consented 
to  one  great  principle  of  the  bill — namely,  the  dissolution  of  existing  corporations, 
the  extinction  of  the  mono[)oly  of  power,  heretofore  confined  to  one  party,  making  a 
sacrifice  of  the  present  power  held  by  one  party  in  the  state — I  think  that  the  course 
I  then  pursued  in  proposing  to  make  that  sacrifice,  to  dissolve  those  corporations- 
hut  at  the  same  tine  declining  to  establish  other  corporations,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  evils  would  not  be  removed,  but  only  transferred,  was  the  correct  one. 
I  concur,  therefore,  in  the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  taken.  It  is  in 
conformity  with  the  course  which  1  have  taken,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if,  in  the  face  of  a  majority,  I  shrunk  from  this  avowal.  I  concur,  too,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  concessions  made  by  the  House  of  Lords.  There  have  been  concessions, 
it  should  be  remarked,  by  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  upon  matters,  I  admit,  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature.  I  do  not  pretend  to  attach  any  undue  importance  to  them  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  main  point  in  this  hill,  respecting  which  great  ditference  exists;  but, 
I'.'l  it  be  recollected,  great  irn|)ortance  was  attached  to  them  during  tiie  debates  upon 
this  subject.  Upon  these  points  the  Lords  have  receded  from  their  opinions.  Let 
tis  see  whetlier  this  concession  does  not  show  the  spirit  that  actuates  them;  let  us 
see  whether  it  does  not  show,  upon  their  ])art,  a  dignified  resolution  to  reject  all 
menaces,  to  despise  all  imputations  of  sordid  and  sinister  motives,  and,  after  collect- 
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jnj,'  what  they  believed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
meet  them  in  a  eorresponding  spirit,  and  make  an  advance  towards  a  conciliatory 
settlement.  The  noble  lord  contends  tliat  the  Ilonse  of  Lords  have  rejected  the 
vital  and  popular  principle  of  the  measure.  1  mu>t  .*<ay  that  a  greater  exaggeration 
of  the  extent  of  the  ditVerenee  between  the  two  llijuses  I  never  heard.  Wliat  is  the 
e.xtent  of  the  dillorence  between  the  two  lIou>:cs  I'  'J'he  House  of  Commons 
proposes  that  there  shall  be  corj)orations  in  twelve  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
that  twenty-lwo  other  towns  shall,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  be  c(mipelled  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act  i)  Geo.  IV'.  The  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  to 
ewry  town  in  Ireland,  the  option  of  calling  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  into  operation.  It 
was  objected,  in  debate  here,  that  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  were  to  place 
themselves  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  still  the  property  of  the  preceding  cor- 
poration would  be  vested  in  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed.  This  was  one  of 
the  objections  most  strongly  urged  against  the  Lords'  amendments  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  Lords,  hosvever,  iiave  now  decided  that  in  all  ca.ses  in  wliich  the  Act 
9  Geo.  IV.  maybe  adopted,  the  corporate  property  shall  be  vested  in  coumiissioncrs 
chosen  by  tiie  popular  voice.  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  this  was  an  important 
concession.  Tiiat  admission  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  noble  lord's  declaration, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  divested  the  bill  of  its  vital  and  ])opiilar  principle. 
Wc  may  diil'er  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  corporations  in  Ireland;  btit  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  measure  can  be  said  to  be  deprived  of  its  popular  principle 
which  allows  five-pound  householders  in  towns,  in  that  country,  to  elect  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpo.>e  of  local  government,  which  commissioners  are  to  have 
exclusive  control  over  the  cor[)orate  property  of  the  place.  Great  objections  were 
made  to  the  continuance  of  certain  corporation  oiiicers,  who  were,  I  tliinli,  called 
butter-tasters  and  weigh-masters.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  them.  Now,  have  the 
Lords  shown  any  desire  to  prolong  corrupt  interests  (as  they  have  been  termed)  — 
b;  perpetuating  these  appointments  ?  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the  Lorils' 
amendments,  they  have  obviated  all  objection  on  this  head.  In  the  administration 
of  justice,  too,  objections  were  urged  with  respect  to  certain  officers  ;  and  the  Lords 
have  completely  abrogated  the  compulsory  clauses  which  related  to  those  officers. 
These,  then,  are  all  imj)ortant  jmints  which  the  Lords  have  conceded.  Though  I 
dissent  from  the  pro|)osition  of  the  noble  lord  for  the  amendments  being  summarily 
rejected,  I  am  bound  to  say,  tiiat,  iri  the  present  temper  of  the  House,  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  a  postponement  of  the  discussion.  I  am  boimd 
to  say  so;  I  do  not  think  that  any  nearer  ap[)roacli  could  be  made  towards  a  settle- 
ment bj'  protracted  conferences.  I  doubt  whether,  if  ever  the  elements  of  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  settlement  are  to  be  collected,  there  could  be  any  advantage  in 
looking  for  them  now,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  which  exist 
upon  all  sides,  and  the  excitement  of  passions  produced  in  the  discussion  of  these 
questions.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  part  taken  upon  this  subject  by  a 
n(jt)le  and  learned  friend  of  mine.  A  great  part — much  too  great  a  i)art  of  his 
sjieeeh — was  occupied  by  a  reference  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  noble  lord  complains  of  the  animadversions  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
upon  a  speech  delivered  here  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  ought  to  recollect, 
that  if  any  oti'ence  has  been  committed,  he  was  the  first  oH'ender.  I  put  it  to  the 
noble  lord,  wluther,  if  a  peer  of  parliament,  admitted  by  courtesy  to  listen  to  our 
debates,  had  gone  into  the  House  of  I'eers,  and  there  declared  tliat  he  bad  heard 
with  his  own  ears  certain  expressions  used  here — and  had  made  a  charge  against  the 
person  who  had  so  used  them — whether  or  not  the  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  charged  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  not  be  justified,  instead  of  involving 
himself  in  a  tpiestion  of  order,  or  appealing  to  privileges,  in  defending  himself,  or 
in  administering  reasonable  chastisement  for  the  ott'ence.  That  is  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  I  am  sure,  by  the  noble  lord  himself.  The  noble  lord 
has  expressed  his  surprise,  that  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  there  was 
no  reference  to  the  speech  delivered  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend.  He  seems 
to  think  that  a  former  colleague  of  my  noble  friend  ought,  on  the  second  night 
of  the  debate,  to  have  offered  some  explanation  on  the  sntyect.  Surely,  the  noble 
lord  is  not  under  the  impression  that  I  shrunk  from  defending  my  noble  and 
learned   friend  from  imputations  cast  upon   him?     The  noble  lord   refers,  I  sup- 
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pose,  to  the  explanations  called  for,  from  me,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  meinber  for 
Tipperary.  Upon  that  occasion  I  was  asked  this  question — "Do  yon  subscribe 
to  these  words  ?  Do  you  adopt  them  ?"  My  answer  was — "  I  am  here  to  explain 
my  own  sentiments  and  my  own  opinions."  I  have  frequent  opportunities  (jf  statinij 
what  are  my  own  views  and  principles,  and  no  one  has  a  rij^ht  to  repeat  to  me  words 
used  by  another  person,  and  asli  me,  whether  I  subscribe  to  them.  I  did  apply  to 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  to  ascertain  liow  far  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
words  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him  was  correct ;  and  tlic  answer  I  received  was, 
that  my  noble  and  learned  friend  wished  to  reserve  to  himself  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  explanation  on  the  subject.  My  noble  friend  has  exniained  tlie  words 
referred  to.  He  has  put  his  own  construction  upon  them.  He  has  declared  tlie 
inteiition  with  which  they  vfere  used;  and  that  having  been  done  by  my  noble  and 
learned  friend,  I  am  under  no  obligation  — but  the  reverse — of  entering  into  any 
explanation  upon  his  part;  and  on  my  own,  I  refer  to  my  own  declarations  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  the  principles  upon  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be  governed; 
and  if  at  any  future  period  you  bring  to  me  the  words  of  another,  my  answer  must 
be,  "I  speak  my  own  sentiments;  I  explain  only  ray  own  language."  If,  vvith 
respect  to  this  bill,  I  have  not  explained  what  my  sentiments  are — if  I  have  not  made 
my  opinions  and  principles  manifest  to  you — I  despair  by  any  subsequent  explanation 
of  giving  to  you  an  exposition  of  my  feelings.  There  is  only  one  other  point  in  the 
noble  lord's  speech  to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer.  The  noble  lord  has  thought 
proper  to  declare,  that  under  a  certain  alternative  he  should  despair  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  constitution.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  heard  such  a  senti- 
ment uttered  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  At  any  rate,  I  disclaim  any  participation 
in  the  noble  lord's  despair.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  British  constitution 
will  be  upheld.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  desire  entertained  by  the  people 
of  England  to  part  with  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  government  under  which  they 
have  so  longed  lived !  You  say — you  must  not  refuse  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  No 
doubt  you  must  not.  But  then  you  have  no  right  to  prescribe  and  enforce  upon  us, 
that  which,  in  your  opinion,  constitutes  justice.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  say,  that 
noble  lords  shall  not  wantonly  exercise  this  power;  hon.  gentlemen  may  declare 
that  they  shall  not  exercise  the  privileges  wliieh  they  have  been  vested  with  by  the 
constitution  for  their  individual  benefit.  No  doubt  they  are  not  to  do  so.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  power  they  exercise.  They  are  not  responsible  to  constituents 
as  we  are;  but  they  are  responsible  to  God  [laughter].  I  say,  sir,  solemnly — that 
the  Lords  are  responsible  to  God,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  their  own  intelli- 
gent fellow-countrymen.  No  doubt,  they  feel  and  act  upon  that  responsibdity. 
What  does  the  noble  lord  say?  "  That,  judging  of  the  course  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  hitherto  pursued,  he  does  not  despair  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  this 
question."  Can  you  hold,  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
their  own  opinions,  without  reference  to  the  public  good?  I  believe  that  the  House 
of  Lords  will  continue,  as  they  have  done,  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  exercise  of  u 
public  duty — a  duty  that  they  owe  to  the  people.  I  believe  that,  on  account  of  the 
great  functions  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
power  they  po-sess  sliould  be  maintained.  I  believe  that  they  exercise  those  powers, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  mere  e.vercise  of  pover,  still  less  on  account  of  personal  pri- 
vileges, but  upon  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  If  they  think  it  not  necessary  to  yield  to  the  first  impulse  of  popular  passion, 
I  believe  they  are  not  only  satisfied  in  their  own  consciences  that  they  are  doing 
what  is  rigiit,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  sup.ported  bj'  such  a  mass  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country — by  such  a  preponderating  mass  of  the  intelligence  and  public  opinion 
of  this  country — as  will  long  secure  the  British  constitution  from  the  dangers  which 
some  ajjpear  to  apprehend.  There  may  be  gusts  of  [)opular  passion  directed  against 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  our  mixed  form  of  government  is  rooted 
in  the  hearts  and  alfections  of  the  people,  and  when  they  reflect  what  migiity  changes 
in  legislation  have  taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years,  they  will  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Lords  liave  set  themselves  up  as  j)erpetu;il  barriers  against  the  reform  of 
all  abuses — as  is  most  unwarrantably  alleged.  I  believe,  that  the  more  the  Lords 
arc  threatened   because  they  will  not  yield  or  ado})t  particular  opinions,   the  more 
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tliat  hold  will  be  confirmed,  which  they  justly  have,   upon  the  respect  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Lord  John  llussell's  motion,  That  the  ameiidinents  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
throe  months,  was  agreed  to. 
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Lord  John  llussell  ro-c  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues. 

Silt  RoBiciiT  Peki.  said,  npon  the  proposal  of  tlic  noble  lord  to  go  into  committee, 
a  motion  had  been  made  and  seconded,  to  prevent  the  translation  of  bishops.  The 
hon.  gentlemen  who  proposed  and  seconded  the  amendment,  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Ail  the  other  hon.  members  w  ho  supported 
the  views  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  had  rather  strayed  away  from  the  amendment 
in  their  remarks.  Witii  respect  to  the  see  of  Durham,  as  he  did  not  perceive  that 
ii  had  any  necessary  relation  to  the  question  now  before  the  House,  he  could  not 
discuss  it  at  present.  He  thought,  however,  that  before  the  motion  was  dcl)ated 
further,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  know  whether  tlie  hon.  member  intended 
to  press  his  motion  to  a  division  or  not.  In  case  he  did,  he  thought  the  best  form 
he  could  take  would  be  as  an  instruction  to  the  committee;  it  would  be  advisable, 
however,  that  the  House  sliouhl  be  assured  upon  this  point,  in  order  that  it  miaht 
know  how  to  proceed.  [Mr.  Lusiiington  meant  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division.] 
In  that  case  he  should  certainly  supp  irt  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord,  because  he  cor- 
dially approved,  in  the  main,  of  the  principle  npon  which  it  was  framed.  Thron^-h- 
out  tiie  whole  of  the  labours  of  the  commission  npon  whose  report  tiiis  bill  was 
foumled,  political  views  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  excluded,  in  the  laudable 
desire  to  extend  tlie  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Church  to  the  furthest  practicable 
limits,  and  in  so  doing,  to  attach  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  people  to  the  Church 
establisliment  of  this  country.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  sincere  friends 
of  the  Church  more  desirous  to  clear  it  from  its  imperfections,  and*  to  promote  its 
usefulness,  than  the  bishops  who  composed  the  late  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
whole  conduct  of  those  rev.  prelates  showed  how  desirous  they  were  to  give  practical 
eliicacy  to  remedial  measures ;  and  as  one  of  their  first  steps,  they  unhesitatingly 
followed  the  example  which  had  just  been  set  them  by  the  then  ministry,  and 
relinquished  a  large  share  of  patronage  in  order  that  it  might  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  general  utility.  The  hon.  memlier  for  Liverpool,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate,  had  endeavoured  to  raise  a  distinction  between  what  he  u  as  pleased  to  terra 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of  the  Church.  Tlie  hon.  member  seemed  to 
a.ssuine,  that  clergymen  in  the  lower  stations  of  the  Church  had  no  interest  in  the 
emoluments  attached  to  the  higher  preferments.  That  was  a  position  which  he  (Sir 
11.  Peel)  must  deny.  He  maintaineil,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  upholdinrj  the  dignity 
and  the  emoluments  of  the  higlier  olaces  in  the  Church,  tliey  wore  also  defending 
the  interests  and  the  rights  of  the  so-called  democracy  of  churchmen.  Let  the  hon. 
member  look  to  the  first  five  names  attached  as  signatures  to  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission. The  first  name  was  Dr.  Howley,  the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  the  secontl 
Dr.  Harcourt,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  third  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  ofLondon,  the 
fourth  was  the  late  Dr.  Van  }*lildert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  fifth  Dr.  Sumner, 
Bishop  of  Win-.-hester.  When  they  read  the  names  and  recollected  the  history  of 
those  pious  men,  who  had  risen  by  the  force  of  their  own  ujcrit  and  great  learnino" 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  could  the  House  require  any  argument  to 
show  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  democracv  and  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Church.  By  maintaining  those  high  places,  he  was  iiolding  out,  he  thought,  a 
stimulus  to  lae  emulation  of  the  cleriry  at  large,  and  a  reward  for  distinguished 
merit  or  extraordinary  service.  By  that  means,  too,  ihey  were  encouraging  a  very 
laudable  and  a  cheering  spirit  of  ambition  amon.-st  them.  No  doubt  conj-iderablo 
irregularity  existed  in  the  emoluments  of  the  ditt'erent  bishoprics;  but  he  appre- 
hended that,  from  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  in  different  sees,  and  the  diti\;rence 
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in  expense  attendant  upon  them,  that  inequality  was  less  in  reality  than  was  gene- 
rally reported.  To  put  the  see  of  Durham,  for  instance,  on  the  same  footing  in 
point  of  revenue  with  the  see  of  Chester,  might  apparently  be  to  put  them  upon  an 
equality,  but  in  reality  would  result  in  a  gross  inequality  between  them.  But  there 
was  another  point  of  view  in  which  he  thought  this  subject  should  be  considered. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  by  allowing  of  some  degree  of  inequality  between  the  dif- 
ferent sees,  they  would  assimilate  the  Church  establishment  in  some  degree  to  the 
other  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with  an  evident  advantage  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  country  itself.  Certain  he  was,  that  the  system  of  unequal  division  had 
not  been  countenanced,  either  by  preceding  governments  or  the  present  government, 
with  any  view  to  influence  the  bishops  in  their  political  conduct  by  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion. The  hon.  gentlemen  spoke  against  the  propriety  of  hulding  out  an  object 
of  ambition  to  the  bishops.  Now  this  involved  a  question  of  great  importance,  which 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided — namely,  whether  the  bishojjs  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  participation  in  political  matters,  and  all  share  in  the 
management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country.  For  his  own  part  he  was  free  to 
declare,  that  he  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  country 
that  the  bishops  were  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  take  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  community.  A  class  of  ecclesiastics,  totally  disconnected  from  all  con- 
cerns in  civil  affairs,  and  altogether  removed  from  politics,  would  form  an  infinitely 
less  enlightened,  and  an  infinitely  less  liberal  body  of  men  in  every  respect;  with 
less  capacity  for  the  religious  duties  of  their  station  than  our  present  clergy.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  further  complained,  that  the  government  in  power  for  the  time 
being,  always  selected  their  own  friends  for  promotion  to  a  vacant  see.  Now  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  natural  consequence,  as  long  as  parties  in  power  had 
the  choice  in  such  matters.  Yes,  he  maintained  that  it  was  a  very  natural,  and  he 
did  not  think  a  very  blameable,  course  of  proceeding ;  at  least  he  felt  pretty  confident 
that  if  his  Majesty's  present  advisers  had  acted  upon  a  different  principle,  when  oc- 
casions offered  to  them  for  selection — if,  for  instance,  they  had  chosen  a  person  to  a 
vacant  see  who  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  their  views  in  politics — the  government 
would  have  had  to  listen  to  a  very  severe  lecture  from  their  friends.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  he  maintained  that  these  preferments  were  not  made  use  of  as 
the  reward  for  apostasy,  or  as  inducements  for  the  avowal  of  a  particular  set  of 
opinions;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  clear  to  him,  that  if  once  the  propriety 
of  admitting  the  bishops  at  all  to  participate  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country 
was  admitted,  it  must  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  that  those  persons 
would  be  selected  for  promotion  to  that  sphere  of  political  action,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  most  likely  to  support,  by  their  voice  in  the  assembly  of  parliament,  the  views 
of  those  who  placed  them  there.  With  respect  to  the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  measure  of  reform,  and  one  the  more  likely  to  be  of  per- 
manent utility,  because  it  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  brought  about  through  the 
cheerful  co-operation  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  themselves,  and  because  it  had  been 
framed  with  a  friendly  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  Church  establishment. 
There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the  system  of  pluralities ; 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity,  which  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  of  providing  for 
the  duties  of  certain  smaller  livings,  must  render  it  impracticable  entirely  to  abolish 
pluralities.  He  believed  that  the  point  to  which  the  present  bill  went  in  that  par- 
ticular, was  the  utmost  extent  which,  with  safety  to  the  Church  establishment,  could 
be  attempted.  The  House  would  observe,  that  there  was  to  be  a  surplus  raised  by 
the  bill,  which  was  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  smaller  livings;  and  although  this 
principle  might  not  be  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  some  hon.  members  might  wish, 
he  trusted  they  would  not  on  that  account  oppose  the  bill,  the  passing  of  which,  he 
thought,  would  operate  as  a  great  practical  advantage  both  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  country  at  large. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Lushington  was  negatived,  and  the  original  raotibn 
carried  by  142  to  22  ;  majority,  120. 
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July  12,^836. 

Mr.  Jervis  (on  the  motion  that  the  Spi  aker  leave  the  chair)  begged  to  move,  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Comniittoe,  that  they  have  power  to  receive  a  clause  that 
no  clergyman  not  fnlly  conversant  with  the  Welsh  language  be  appointed  to  any  see 
or  benefice  in  the  jirineipality  of  Wales. 

Sib  lloiiERT  Pkei.  said,  tliat  agreeing  as  he  did  in  the  principle  advocated  bv  the 
hon.  member  for  Chester,  and  believing  that  the  majority  of  tlie  House  conceded  to 
that  principle,  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  divide  the  House  upon 
his  motion,  because,  as  there  a|)j)eared  to  be  certain  difficulties  apprehended  in  the  way 
of  carrying  his  object  into  effect  in  the  manner  which  he  suggested,  a  wrong  con- 
struction might  be  put  upon  tlie  feeling  and  opinion  of  tlie  House;  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  House  did  not  agree  in  the  jjrincijde  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because 
they  did  not  accede  to  his  proposition  :  although  he  (Sir  Robert  l*eel)  could  not  go 
along  with  the  lion,  gentleman  in  making  it  an  absolute  condition  upon  induction  into 
a  living  or  see  in  Wales,  that  the  jierson  inducted  should  be  conversant  with  the  Welsh 
language,  he  cordially  agreed  that  the  object  he  wished  to  attain  was  a  very  desirable 
one.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  owned  that,  he  was  not  influenced  in  his  opinion  upon 
this  subject  by  being  told  that,  if  this  motion  were  carried,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist  anotlier  motion  for  extending  its  principle  to  the  case  of  the  judges  who  went 
the  Welsh  circuits.  He  was  not  iiuitc  sure  whether  that  would  not  be  advantageous; 
and  whether  justice  would  not  be  much  more  satisfactorily  administered,  when  the 
judge  himself  could  understand  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  directly  from  their  own 
mouths,  than  when  that  evidence  must  be  received  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter. Neither  could  he  agree  with  those  who  apprehended  from  this  motion  being 
carried,  any  tendency  to  widen  the  separation  between  the  two  countries.  He  believed 
it  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  Depend  upon  it,  that  by  sending  into  Wales  clergy- 
men who  would  be  able  to  converse  with  their  parishioners  in  their  own  tongue,  so 
far  from  producing  a  greater  separation  between  the  countries,  you  would  be  taking 
the  most  effectual  means  for  promoting  the  disuse  of  the  Welsh,  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  English  language,  because  you  would  thereby  inspire  the  Welsh  people  with 
confidence  in  the  English  government,  and  assure  them  that  their  interests  were  con- 
sidered in  this  House.  On  the  wliole,  although  he  hoped  and  believed  the  Bishops 
of  the  principality  would  see  the  advantage  of  exercising  a  ]iroper  discretion  in  the 
appointment  of  clergymen  to  Welsh  parishes,  and  though  he  believed  this  debate 
would  go  some  way  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not,  by  dividing  the  House  upon  a 
j)roposition  to  which  he  for  one  could  not  agree,  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
House,  in  negativing  his  motion,  did  not  adopt  his  principle. 

The  amendment,  in  an  amended  state,  was  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  bill,  and  the  House  resumed  ;  the  Bill  to  be  reported. 

July  li,  183G. 

The  Report  on  this  Bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  committee  be  read  a  second  time — Mr.  Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  they  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel  was  of  opinion,  that  his  Majesty's  government  having  duly 
considered  what  were  the  best  means  of  securing  a  measure  of  practical  church 
reform,  had  actually  brought  forward  a  measure  to  accomplisli  that.  If  the  House 
rejected  the  bill,  they  would  reject  a  great  benefit.  If,  for  instance,  the  House  rejected 
the  bill,  they  would  enable  his  Majesty's  government,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  diocese  of  London,  to  appoint  a  bishop,  who  would  retain  all  the 
emoluments  that  at  present  belonged  to  that  see.  If  the  House  agreed  to  press  that 
bill,  they  would  establish  the  principle,  that  the  maximum  revenue  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  should  not  exceed  .£10,000  a-year.  He  cordially  approved  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  King's  government  on  the  present  occasion.  If  they  had  adopted  any  other 
course — if,  for  instance,  they  had  proposed  to  submit  the  minor  details  of  the  measure 
to  the  consideration  of  a  connnittoe  of  the  whole  House,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  legislature  to  pass  any  bill  upon  the  subject  in  the  present  session  of  parliament. 
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If  the  House  felt  generally  satisfied  with  the  principle  of  the  measure,  he  tliouglit  that 
the  details  of  it  might  very  safely,  and  very  properly,  be  left  to  the  consideration  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  themselves.  At  all  events,  he  thought  that  that  would  be 
a  better  course  for  the  House  to  adopt  than  to  reject  the  bill  for  the  present  session. 
So  much  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  He  would  now  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  He  apprehended  that  the  bill  proceeded  upon  the  principle,  that 
bishops  were  to  continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  that  were  the  fact,  the 
House,  when  it  came  to  consider  the  expenses  to  which  the  bishops  were  subjected 
from  the  necessity  of  residing  a  portion  of  the  year  in  London,  independent  of  the 
claims  upon  their  charity  and  benevolence,  would  see  that  the  amount  of  emolument 
proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  left  to  the  office  of  bishop  was  by  no  means  extravagant. 
An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  asked  why  the  income  of  each  should  not  be  limited 
to  ,£4,500  a-year?  When  that  question  was  put,  he  thought  sufficient  consideration 
was  not  given  to  .what  must  necessarilj'  be  the  difference  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
holders  of  ditTerent  bishoprics — ^4,500  a-year  might  be  an  abundant  income  in  one 
bishopric,  whilst  in  another  it  would  hardly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
ordinary  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  diocesan.  As  to  what  had  been  said  of 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  to  the  government  from  the  translation  of  bishops  he  must 
say,  that  he  thought  a  most  erroneous  impression  existed  upon  that  head.  But  even 
if  it  were  possible  for  a  government  to  obtain  any  undue  advantage  in  that  way,  he 
thought  that  the  check  of  public  opinion  would  be  much  more  effectual  than  any  law 
that  could  be  passed  upon  the  subject.  He  thought,  however,  that  no  government 
that  could  exist  at  the  present  time  was  likely  to  attach  the  slightest  Importance,  or 
to  look  for  the  smallest  advantage,  from  the  translation  of  bishops.  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  as  an  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  did  not  provide  directly  and  positively  against 
the  translation  of  bishops.  But  although  the  bill  contained  no  positive  enactment 
upon  that  head,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  it  afforded  every  possible  discour- 
agement to  translations,  by  producing  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equalization  of  the 
incomes  of  all  the  bishops,  or  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill,  the  incomes  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops  would  vary  from 
£4,000  to  ,£5,000  a-year.  The  utmost  difference  between  them  would  not  exceed 
,£700  or  ^800  a-year,  yet  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  think  that 
such  a  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  influence  their  political  conduct;  he  confessed  that  he 
could  not  join  in  such  extravagant  notions  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  The 
amount  of  fees,  and  the  many  other  expenses  consequent  upon  the  translation  of  a 
bishop,  would  leave  so  small  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  obtain  a  translation,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  would  sacrifice  a  political  opinion  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  it.  He  felt  opposed  to  any  provision  that  should  positively  forbid  trans- 
lations, because  he  could  imagine  many  cases  likely  to  rise  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  the  church,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  church,  that  translations  should 
take  place.  He  approved  of  the  arrangement  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  bill,  from  a 
full  and  firm  belief,  that  so  far  from  the  emoluments  being  disprojiortioned  to  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  bishoprics,  if  the  bishops  acted  as  they  ought  to  do — if  they  attended 
to  the  claims  of  benevolence  and  charity  which  were  continually  made  upon  them,  and 
which  he  believed  most  of  ihem  did — he  considered,  that  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
instead  of  leaving  them  rich  men,  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
actual  wants  of  their  situation.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore  he  still  thought  the  bill 
might  be  very  Ijcneficially  adopted,  and  that  no  delay  ought  to  be  opposed  to  its  progress 
in  the  present  session. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  report  agreed  to. 


STAMP  DUTIES. 
July  18,  183G. 


The  TIouf<e  in  Committee  on  (he  Stamp  Duties'  Bill. 

Mr.  Grote  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  having  reference  lo  the  stamps  or 
dies  of  newspapers,  which  was  ojjposcd  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — 
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Sir  IloBEKT  Piiicr,  did  not.  see  tlio  force  of  the  objection  made  by  tlie  C'banceH(jr 
of  tlie  Exchequer  to  the  ])roposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  London.  He 
did  not  see  vviiy,  consistently  with  tiie  alteration  they  were  about  to  make  in  the  law, 
they  should  not  go  one  step  further,  and  imjiose  on  all  newspapers  the  use  of  a  dis- 
tinctive die.  There  might  be  an  objection  to  this  in  point  of  time,  but  in  [mint  of 
principle  he  thought  there  could  not  be  any;  because,  by  tlie  IT-'Jrd  clause  it  was 
made  penal  for  any  person  to  take  out  stamps  in  the  name  of  one  pajier  to  be  used 
by  another.  It  was  therefore  recpdred  tliat  the  party  should  take  out  stamps  for  his 
own  use  only.  It  was  also  refjuired  that  a  return  should  be  made  of  the  number  of 
stamps  so  taken  out,  so  that  the  stamp-oltice  would  always  know  what  the  extent  of 
the  circulation  of  each  newspaper  was.  The  question  whether  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  each  newspaper  should  be  published  or  not,  would  remain  precisely  the 
same,  whether  the  clause  projjosed  were  adopted  or  rejected.  It  did  not  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  if  each  newsj)aper  were  re(juired  to  use  a  distinctive  die, 
therefore  the  jniblic  would  know  liow  many  stamps  were  taken  out.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  still  resist  the  publication  of  the  number  of  stamps  issued,  upon  the 
ground  that  tlie  principle  was  not  a  right  principle.  Whether  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  a  valid  argument  or  not  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire. 
15e  it  as  it  might,  the  adoption  of  the  present  clause  would  leave  the  jirinciple  the 
same.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  under  his  optional  clause  newspapers 
which  were  of  extensive  circulation  w  ould  take  out  the  die,  and  those  which  did  not 
would  lie  under  the  ojjprobrium  of  being  of  small  circulation.  iJut  if,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  legislature  indirectly  required  them  to  take  out  a  die,  or  else  subject  them 
to  |)ublic  mistrust,  why  will  you  not  go  to  the  length  of  saying — that  the  law  requires 
you  should  take  out  the  die?  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  infinitely  better  to  take  one 
or  the  other  of  these  courses.  Either  to  say,  the  newspaper  jjroprietors  should  be  at 
liberty  to  transfer  stamps  from  one  to  the  other;  or  to  say,  they  should  take  out  the 
die.  But  to  say  that  it  should  bo  jiermissivc  was  altogether  delusory.  Unless 
elfectual  security  were  taken,  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  objection  existed  to  the  adoption  of  the  die.  The  expense  would  be  exceed- 
ingly trifling.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  to  make  it  compulsory  on  newspapers  to 
use  a  die,  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  perfectly  fair.  It  would  be  the  most  effectual 
security  to  all  parties,  and  it  would  still  remain  for  the  House  at  any  time  to 
determine,  whether  or  not  returns  should  be  made  to  show  the  actual  amount  of 
circulation  of  each  paper.  He  therefore,  for  himself,  not  having  heard  on  tlie  part 
of  the  newspapers  any  objection  to  the  taking  out  of  the  die,  was  rather  inclined  to 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  London. 

Clause  postponed.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
ditional halfpenny  charged  upon  supplements  to  newspapers,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  that  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  let- 
ters })aiQ  postage.  Single  letters  all  paid  the  same  i)ostage,  and  if  a  double  letter 
\\ere  put  into  the  post  it  was  charged  double.  There  must  he  a  limit  somewhere. 
The  question  had,  however,  been  already  discussed,  and  settled  on  the  basis  of  a 
])enny  stamp,  and  if  they  were  to  say  that  half  a  sheet  of  jjaper  should  only  pay  a 
iialfpenny  stamp,  they  would  be  abandoning  the  principle  upon  which  the  House 
had  already  decided  to  act. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason.  "When  newspapers 
have  the  temjjtation  to  publish  double  sheets,  they  do  not  do  so  without  giving 
the  public  an  equivalent.  It  Mas  not  done  because  the  ncwspai)er  had  double 
the  quantity  of  news,  but  for  the  advertisements,  and  upon  each  advertisement 
the  sum  ot  Is.  Gd.  was  paid,  and  therefore,  though  they  permitted  double  sheets 
for  the  same  stamj),  in  point  of  fact  they  were  in  another  way  deriving  great 
advantages.  Take  for  instance  The  Times  newspaper.  The  amount  of  its  adver- 
tisen)ent  duty  was  £10.000  a-ycar.  This  was  much  more  than  sufiicicnt  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  postage.  He  confessed  that  he  thought  it  much  better  to  ])lace  a  duty 
of  Id.,  and  he  was  sure  that  newspapers  which  had  the  temptation  to  publish  double 
sheets,  would,  in  so  doing,  be  giving  the  public  some  eipiivalent  in  the  way  of 
advertisements.  At  the  same  time,  his  right  hon.  friend,  tlie  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  met  the  projiosition  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  with  so 
much  fairness,  that  he  would  withdraw  all  objections  to  the  restrictions.      He  was 
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of  opinion  that  it  was  quite  just  and  reasonable  that  the  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  quantity  of  the  printed  matter.  If  they  took  the  mere  size  of  the  newspaper, 
it  would  be  subject  to  inconvenience,  because  sometimes  there  was  a  difference  of  size 
in  the  sheets  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  witli  which  they  were  cut  off;  and  if  they 
took  the  size  of  the  paper,  it  might  happen  that  100  newsi)apers  would  be  subject  to 
the  additional  duty,  whilst  the  remainder,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  printed 
matter  would  be  free  from  it.  The  couipromise  proposed  was  a  perfectly  fair  one: 
it  was  founded  on  principles  of  justice;  but  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  justified  in  reserving  the  furtlier  consideration  of  the  means  of 
giving  it  practical  effect. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one  part  of  this  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee — he  meant  the 
subject  of  copyright.  He  hoped  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Rice)  to  make  the  protection  of  copyright  concurrent  with  any  changes  in  the 
law.  They  were  about  to  make  a  great  revolution  in  tlie  mode  of  conducting  news- 
papers, simply  by  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  which  would  destroy  what  some 
called  a  monopoly,  but  what  others  considered  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  very  high 
character  of  the  press  of  this  country,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  its  intelli- 
gence. In  making  these  great  changes,  it  was  a  matter  of  strict  justice  and  sound 
policy  to  devise  some  means  of  giving  for  a  short  period  some  copyright.  Unless 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  remedy  of  a  summary  nature,  in  point  of  fact  no 
copyright  could  be  effectual.  He  must  say,  that  of  all  the  phenomena  of  civilized 
society,  he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  thing  more  remarkable  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were  supplied  with  intelligence.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  instances  in  which,  without  the  intervention  of  government,  merely 
by  dint  of  private  exertion  and  expense,  the  public  was  supplied  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  with  that  intelligence,  the  possession  of  which  constituted  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  rational  amusement  and  instruction.  Some  said  that  the  press  of  this 
country  was  less  eminent  in  point  of  intellect  and  ability  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  did  not  entertain  that  opinion.  Of  course,  in  the  free  discussion  of  poli- 
tical questions  there  would  be  always  much  of  acrimony,  of  personal  comment,  and 
reproach  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  press  of  this  country  to  that  of  France, 
or  the  United  States,  or  to  the  press  as  it  existed  in  any  other  country,  or  ever  did 
exist,  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  ability  and  intelligence,  of  readiness,  of  appli- 
cation in  the  mode  in  which  the  public  intelligence  was  procured  through  the  inter- 
vention of  private  men,  and  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  application  of 
capital.  He  hoped,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reduced  the  amount  of  duty, 
which  might  have  operated  as  a  monopoly,  that  they  would  act  consistently 
with  justice,  and  make  concurrently  some  regulations  by  which  those  who  had  been 
at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  the  earliest  intelligence  might  be  protected 
from  being  deprived,  for  a  few  hours  at  least,  of  the  exclusive  advantage  of  that 
intelligence.  He  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  the  session  some  effectual  means  would 
be  devised  also  to  prevent  all  interference  with  the  title  of  a  newspaper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  on  the  public,  and  he  hoped  that,  within  certain  limits  (for  there 
must  be  limits,)  those  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  many  thousands  in  procuring 
intelligence,  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  allowed  a  copyright ;  and  next,  that  it  would 
be  made  effectual  by  some  summary  process. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  bill  were  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed;  bill 
reported,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHARITABLE  TRUSTS. 
July  19,  183(J. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  moved  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  on  the  Charitable 
Trustees'  Bill. 

Sir  RonicKT  Pekt.  was  rather  surprised  at  the  remonstrance,  gentle  as  it  was, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made,  us  to  taking  the  discussion  of  this  bill  on  the 
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report.  If  the  lion,  meniljcr  hud,  at  an  early  period  ironie  eveninj,^,  a.sked  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  and  invited  discussion  ;  or  had  he  pursued  the  same  course  on  the 
second  reading,  and  <;iven  ample  notice  of  when  the  second  reading  would  take 
))lace,  then  he  might  have  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  debate  being  taken  on  tiie 
report;  but  when  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  tiie  bill  after  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  that  it  was  also  read  a  second  time  on  tiie  17th  of  June,  at  an  hour  nearer  one 
in  the  morning  tiian  twelve  at  night,  it  having  on  both  occasions  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Rrotherton),  he  thought  that  the 
lion,  member  might  s[)are  his  expression  of  surprise  that  a  discussion  should  now 
take  place.  \\'lien  the  report  was  brought  up  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  made  no  objection  ;  but  he  did  take  an  olyection  to  the  jirinciide  of  the 
bill,  and  asked  the  government  to  delay  it,  and  he  had  said  on  the  occasion — do  not 
take  silence  as  an  acquiescence,  lie  thought  every  precaution,  therefore,  had  been 
used,  that  the  hon.  member  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  House  would  enact  some  temporary  arrangement,  as  regarded  the 
charitable  trusts  of  corporate  towns;  or  wliether  it  would  establish  finally  and 
irrevocably  the  principle,  not  only  of  pojiular  election,  but  an  indissoluble  connection 
between  these  municipal  bodies  and  the  administrators  of  those  charitable  trusts. 
The  bill  before  the  House  professed  to  be  a  permanent  measure,  not  only  from  its 
professions,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  enactments.  If  they  once  vested  these 
reversionary  interests  in  a  popular  body,  and  the  interests  of  contingent  remainders 
on  these  estates,  they  would  be  making  an  arrangement  to  place  tliem  practically 
beyond  the  reach  of  control,  and  a  political  body  would  have  the  control  over  these 
trusts.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  revive 
the  old  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  administering  these  trusts,  and  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  present  bill  were  desirous  of  disuniting  the  admini>tration  of 
the  trusts  from  a  political  body,  giving,  as  those  who  agreed  with  him  oii  this  sub- 
ject did  give,  a  strong  proof  of  their  disinterestedness.  The  power  would  be  vested, 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Lords  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  Amendment  Bill 
was  not  agreed  to,  in  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  if  held  by  him  temporarily,  and 
until  some  permanent  arrangement  could  bo  come  to  by  parliament,  and  until 
parliament  could  consider  what  the  arrangement  might  be;  although  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  a  political  character  connected  with  the  administration,  yet,  even 
upon  tliat  understanding  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  trust,  he  would  rather  prefer  it, 
than  consent  to  pass  this  bill,  and  thus  establish  a  permanent  connection  between 
political  bodies  and  those  who  were  to  have  the  administration  of  charitable  trusts. 
In  the  other  case  they  would  have  the  advantage  by  letting  the  matter  stand  thus, 
that  it  would  be  merely  provisional;  for  no  ai)pointment  of  secretaries  and  clerks 
could  be  considered  as  making  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  character,  and  it 
would  be  open  to  parliament,  in  the  next  session,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
these  trusts,  and  make  some  permanent  arrangement  with  respect  to  them.  lie 
implored  the  House  to  consider  the  necessity  of  making  some  provisional  arrange- 
ment with  the  view  of  preventing  a  connection  taking  place  between  charitable 
trustees  and  these  political  bodies.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  some 
passages  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  tending  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
charitable  funds  had  been  misapplied  in  tlie  hands  of  the  late  corporations  to  political 
and  interested  purposes.  He  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  read  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  same  commissioners  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Other  specific  trusts  are  connected  with  charitable  institutions  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  charity  funds,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  corporate  authorities. 
Here,  again,  we  Hnd  mismanagement  and  misappro])riation  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  i)atronage  connected  with  these  trusts  has  in  numerous  instances  been  exercised 
by  the  corporate  authorities  to  gain  or  reward  votes  both  at  thenuuiicipal  and  parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  instances  given  in  the  report  are  suliicient  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  abuses  which  arc  connected  with  specific  trusts  and  patronage. 
They  not  only  prove  that  the  object  of  the  trust  has  been  lost  sight  of,  but  that  a 
provision  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in  the  hands  of  the  corporate 
authorities,  has  become  a  source  of  corrupt  influence." 

Was  the  House,  then,  to  remain  perfectly  satisfied  that  under  the  system  of  popular 
election,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  management  of  corporation  att'airs, 
123— Vol.  in. 
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they  would  have  an  effectual  security  against  such  perversion  of  cliuritablc  trusts, 
and  to  precisely  similar  purposes,  for  the  future  ?  By  the  present  constitution  of 
corporate  bodies,  the  members  were  almost  invited  to  take  part  in  politics.  Although 
popular  control  provides  many  remedies  for  abuse,  yet,  where  the  passions  were 
inflamed,  and  the  struggle  for  political  predominance  was  obstinate — he  would  ask, 
did  popular  control  atford  any  security  against  tlie  perversion  of  power;  and  was  it 
not  likely  that  the  same  political  feelings  which  had  been  roused  at  the  elections  of 
members  of  parliament,  or  members  of  the  town-council,  would  prevail  when  the 
same  constituency  was  called  upon  to  elect  trustees  to  administer  funds  by  which  they 
expected  to  be  benefited  ?  All  the  proceedings  of  this  House  had  been  directed  to 
the  removal  of  this  abuse,  because  where  patronage  was  possessed  by  a  political 
body,  it  had  been  used  for  political  purposes.  It  was  no  com))ensation  for  this 
evil  to  be  assured,  that  in  one  certain  borough  the  Whig  party  might  predominate, 
and  in  another  the  Tory  party  might  rule,  over  the  administration  of  charitable 
trust  estates,  and  that  therefore,  on  the  aggregate,  yjower  would  be  apportioned  fairly 
between  them.  The  objection  which  he  had  to  this  principle  was  of  a  much  higher 
kind.  He  had  the  same  objection  to  the  operation  of  political  influence  and  patron- 
age in  the  case  of  these  charitable  trusts,  whether  that  influence  were  in  the  old 
corporations  or  the  new.  He  desired  to  prevent  the  future  application  of  charitable 
trust-funds  to  political  purposes,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  corruption  in 
their  administration  from  flourishing.  The  evidence  already  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  in  the  reports  of  the  charity  commissioners,  fully  showed,  that  placing 
the  management  of  charitable  estates  in  the  hands  of  individuals  chosen  by  popular 
election,  afforded  no  check  to  practices  which  all  must  condemn.  It  was  clear  that 
where  patronage  existed,  it  would  be  exercised  by  either  party  for  their  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  ought  to  be  prevented,  whether  the  patronage  were  vested  in  the 
government  or  in  popular  bodies.  In  order  to  show  the  intimate  connection  which, 
by  this  bill,  would  exist  between  the  town-council  and  the  new  trustees  of  charitable 
funds,  he  would  merely  remark,  that  the  constituency  which  was  to  elect  them  was 
to  be  precisely  the  same,  and  that  the  qualification  for  a  town-councillor  and  for  a 
trustee  Avere  abo  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  a  clergyman  might  be  a  trustee, 
though  he  might  not  be  a  member  of  the  town-council.  Now,  supposing  the  parties 
to  be  fairly  balanced  in  the  election  of  trustees,  and  that  half  the  number  repre- 
sented one  party  in  the  borough,  and  the  other  half  represented  the  other  party  in 
the  borough,  yet,  as  they  were  subject  to  annual  change  under  the  bill,  the  one 
party  or  the  other  might  gain  for  a  period,  at  least,  the  preponderance  ;  and  it  was 
this  liability  to  a  constant  change  in  the  preponderance  of  the  body,  that,  in  his 
judgment,  formed  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  bill,  and  against  which  he  wished 
to  guard.  By  its  provisions  abuses  would  be  perpetuated,  though  the  power  were 
transferred  from  one  party  to  another.  Would  not  those  powers  continue  to  be  used 
for  the  promotion  of  political  purposes  ?  Why,  the  bill  provided  that  the  town- 
council  (a  political  body)  :^hould  have  a  control  over  the  trustees  ;  for  the  books  of 
the  charities  were  to  be  always  open  to  them,  and  they  were  to  have,  at  all  season- 
able hours,  access  to  them.  The  bill  contained  another  important  provision,  which 
went  to  establish  even  a  still  closer  connection  between  the  corporate  body  and  the 
cluiritable  body — a  ])rovision  to  which  he  especially  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  lion,  member  for  Southwark.  He  belie\cd  it  to  be  a  principle  established 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  where  there  existed  a  surplus  of  a  charity  estate,  over  and 
above  the  amount  specially  directed  by  the  donor  to  be  applied  to  any  particular 
purpose,  in  such  a  case  the  surplus  should  be  disposed  of  as  nearly  as  possible  iu 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  original  donor — in  otiier  words,  where,  by  lapse 
of  time,  by  change  of  circumstances,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  charity  estates 
and  revenues  had  increased,  that  in  such  case  the  increased  revenues  ought  to  be 
applied  and  devoted  as  nearly  to  the  objects  which  the  original  founder  had  in  view 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  with  that  view  appli- 
cations had  sometimes  been  made  for  an  act  of  parliament.  But  what  did  the  bill 
propose  to  do  witli  any  existing  surplus?  The  bill  enacted,  that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  hereditaments  or  personal  estate  of  which  the  charitable  trustees  of  any 
of  the  said  boroughs  now  stand  seized  and  possessed,  are  chargeable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  tru.it  with  a  fixed  sum,  or  with  a  charge  wholly  satisfied  by  less  than  the 
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wliulc  of  tlie  rents  ami  i)r(j(it.s  ol' llie  real  estate,  or  of  the  interest  and  dividends  of 
the  j)ersonal  estate  of  vvliieh  they  are  so  seized  or  possessed,  the  wliole  estate  was  to 
go — how  did  the  House  suitpose  ? — not  to  he  applied  aceording  to  tlie  prineijjle  he 
had  stated,  to  purposes  of  bene v(jlence,  of  charity,  or  of  education,  as  tlie  case  might 
be;  but,  "the  wliole  estate,  right,  interest,  title,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  the  said 
trustees  in  the  said  hereditaments  and  personal  estate,  shoulil,  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  be  vested  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  said 
borough,  subject,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  the  charge  created  for  the  jjurposes  of  the 
trust."  The  clause  did  not  contain  one  word  as  to  the  appiieation  of  the  surplus 
funds  to  purposes  of  charity,  benevolence,  or  education.  On  the  contrary,  the 
remainder  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  borougii  fund,  which  was  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  lighting  and  watiJiing.  Provided  there  was  a  specific  charge  made  in 
a  will  when  that  was  to  be  considered  as  satisfied,  the  whole  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  corporate  body.  Again,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  freemen,  and 
those  most  interested  in  the  charity  funds,  were  not  given,  by  this  bill,  any  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  trustees;  but  the  choice  was  given  to  those  who,  by  ostabli.-h 
ing  a  certain  fixed  charge,  as  in  the  terms  of  tlie  clause  he  had  read,  might  gain  tho 
surplus,  and  by  it  save  their  own  pockets  from  contributing  to  otherwise  borough 
rates.  On  the  construction  of  the  clause  many  great  and  important  questions  arose. 
He  would  take  one  case  out  of  many  that  migiit  be  cited.  In  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
for  instance,  the  projjerly  of  the  corporation  consists  of  two  estates,  one  called  the 
guild  estate,  and  the  other  the  college  estate.  This  property  was  vested  in  the 
corporation  by  a  charter  of  7  Edward  VI.  The  maintenance  of  an  alms-house  and 
a  free  granmiar-scliool  was  expressl}'  mentioned  in  the  charter  as  the  main  object 
of  this  grant.  The  charter  directed  that  4d.  each  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  men 
in  the  alms-house,  and  tliat  an  annual  stipend  of  £20  should  be  paid  to  the  school- 
master. A  further  sum  of  i>20  was  also,  by  the  charter,  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
vicar.  It  appeared  from  the  report,  that  the  vicar  comjilained  to  the  corporation 
commissioners,  that  the  charity  trustees  did  not  make  any  increase  to  his  stipend 
commensurate  to  the  change  in  the  times,  tlie  increased  duties  of  his  office,  and  the 
increased  price  of  provisions.  The  commissioners  had,  therefore,  to  inquire  whetlier 
or  not  tlie  claim  of  the  vicar  for  an  increase  was  well-founded  ;  and  in  their  report 
they  said — 

"  We  think  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  a  direction  to  pay  a  specific 
stipend  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  an  institution,  and  a  direction  to  pay 
a  stipend  to  an  indiviiiual  without  reference  to  an  object  to  be  maintained  by  such 
payment.  In  tlie  former  instance,  we  conceive  that  the  payments  must  be  increased 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  revenues  granted,  if  such  additions  become  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  effectual  support  of  the  institution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  whole 
obligation  is  discharged  by  the  payment  of  the  specific  suras  directed." 

On  these  grounds  they  hold  that  the  vicar  had  no  claim  whatever,  though  there 
existed  a  surplus.  This  was  a  case  in  point,  and  many  other  cases  presented  similar 
ditficulties.  He  could  not  consent  to  a  proposition  embodied  in  the  bill,  which, 
without  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  original  donors,  transferred  the  means  of 
patronage  to  a  political  party — until,  at  all  events,  the  subject  sliall  have  received 
much  more  con.sideration  tiian  as  yet  had  been  given  to  it.  Let  hon.  members 
bear  in  mind  what  took  place  last  year  with  reference  to  this  subject.  A  select 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  evidence  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  charity  commissioners — to  devise  the  means  proper  to  be  adopted 
(and  to  report  the  same)  for  the  more  prompt,  efficient,  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  charitable  funds  of  the  country.  The  committee  made  their  report,  in 
which,  after  stating  their  hope  that  early  in  the  year  1837,  the  whole  of  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  would  be  received,  they  suggested  a  remedj-  for  the  evils  of 
the  system  which  prevailed.  That  remedy,  however,  did  not  apply  the  surplus 
charitable  revenues  to  the  ligliting,  cleansing,  or  watching  the  corporate  town  in 
possession  of  the  charitable  estates,  but  had  regard  to  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  original  founders.  Neither  did  they  recommend  that  the  town-council  should 
have  the  entire  control  (as  under  this  bill  they  wouKl  have)  of  the  charitable 
funds.     They  reported  : — 
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"  The  last  head  of  inquiry  upon  which  your  committee  are  to  report  tlieir  opinion 
— namely,  the  mode  by  which  charity  funds  may  be  more  efficiently,  promptly,  and 
economically  administered — comprises  many  considerations  of  great  interest  and 
dilSculty.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  funds  amount  to  about  ^1,000,000  per 
annum,  it  is  obvious  that  their  proper  management  and  right  application  are  matters 
of  national  concern,  the  more  especially  as  the  objects  of  their  appropriation  embrace, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  education  and  comfort  of  the  people.  The  committee,  then, 
recommend  that  the  superintendence,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  administration,  of  all 
property  devoted  to  charitable  uses,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  permanent  board  of 
three  commissioners,  or  some  other  independent  authority,  on  whom  should  be 
imposed  the  duty  of  superintendence  and  control  over  the  administration  of  all 
property  devoted  to  charitable  uses ;  that  such  board  should  have  authority  to  sum- 
mon before  them  all  persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of  any  charitable 
institution  or  funds  ;  in  case  of  necessity  to  appoint — and  upon  adequate  cause 
established  to  remove — trustees  ;  to  prevent  the  sale,  mortgage,  or  exchange  of 
charity  property  without  their  concurrence  ;  to  take  care  that  all  charitable  funds 
be  invested  ui)on  real  or  government  securities ;  and  generally  to  authorize  such 
arrangements  as  shall  appear  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  founder,  and 
in  cases  in  which  that  object  is  useless  or  unattainable,  to  suggest  such  other  ap- 
propriation as  may  appear  desirable." 

The  House  must  observe  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  bore  no  similarity  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in  another  place,  who  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  charities,  and  whose  state  of  health,  which  he  regretted, 
had  prevented  his  presence  in  his  place  during  the  present  session — he  alluded  to 
Lord  Brougham.  That  noble  and  learned  lord  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject 
into  the  other  House,  and  his  plan  was,  that  a  board  of  commissioners  should  be 
created  to  consist  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  of  three  other  commissioners,  to 
be  paid  a  salary,  and  to  be  appointed  under  the  sign-manual.  The  noble  lord's  bill 
was  silent  as  to  placing  charitable  trusts  under  the  management  of  individuals 
chosen  by  popular  election  ;  neither  did  it  propose  to  appropriate  the  surplus  reve- 
nues to  the  borough  funds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  empowered  those  commissioners  to 
confer  with  the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  funds  to  the  exten- 
sion of  charity  and  education.  With  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question,  would  any  man  venture  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  wise, 
in  the  month  of  July,  to  come  to  a  permanent  arrangement,  and  especiallj'  an 
arrangement  vesting  the  election  of  the  trustees  in  the  popular  body  ?  It  would  be 
much  better  to  make  some  temporary  arrangement,  and  to  take  up  the  subject  early 
next  session.  He  wholly  and  entirely  disclaimed  any  desire  to  have  charitable  funds 
applied  to  any  political  purposes  whatsoever — but  he  objected  to  any  permanent 
arranc-ement  being  now  made,  which  would  preclude  full  and  ample  consideration 
of  the  whole  matter.  What  permanent  arrangement  ought  finally  to  be  made  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  he  must  object,  at  this  period  of  the  session,  to  pro- 
ceeding with  a  bill  giving  the  control  of  those  funds  to  popular  bodies,  and  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  with  the 
j)rovi.sions  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  Lord 
15roughani.  He  did  not  impute  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  any  desire  to  gain 
a  iiarty  advantage.  The  question  was  one  of  a  most  important  character;  and, 
hereafter,  individuals  would  look  to  see  how  far  the  intentions  of  charitable  benefac- 
tors of  i"ormer  times  were  regarded,  and  on  that,  in  a  great  degree,  would  depend 
the  extension  of  a  similar  bounty  by  benevolent  individuals  of  the  present  age.  He 
entreated  the  House  to  pause,  and,  by  making  some  temporary  arrangement,  to 
reserve  to  themselves  the  opportunity  of  more  fully  considering  the  subject,  and  of 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  original  donors. 

The  original  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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On  the  question,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, — Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  it  Ije 
read  a  third  time  that  ;lay  six  months. 

Sir  RoincRT  I'kki-  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  rise,  from  an  apprehension  that  what 
he  tliought  it  necessary  to  say  migiit  expose  him  to  misconception.  The  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (the  member  for  Liskeard)  had  seemed  to  argue,  as  if  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  measure  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  liglit  of  a  great  political 
triumph  to  the  opposition.  There  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  any  such  ojiinion; 
he  himself  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  result,  and  he  could  not  look  upon  the 
proceeding  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  concession.  The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  had 
s|)oken  of  the  present  proceeding  as  a  political  manoeuvre  which  had  proved  quite 
successful — it  was  no  such  thing.  He  and  his  friends  were  no  parties  to  the  Report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  office  in 
the  administration  by  the  crown,  he  advised  the  crown — seeing  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  uf  reform  in  the  church — to  issue  a  commission  ;  and  he  did  so  in  the  full  con- 
viction, that  a  reform  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  which  had 
the  weight  of  their  authorit}-,  and  came  recommended  by  their  high  example,  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  be,  there- 
fore, permanently  advantageous  to  the  church  itself.  He  did  think  that,  by  means 
of  that  consent,  they  would  be  enabled  to  carr}-  a  measure  of  reform  better  calculated 
to  impart  efficiency  to  the  church  in  all  its  portions,  than  if  it  came  without  the 
approbation  and  good-will  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  establishment. 
When  he  retired  from  office,  he  retired  from  any  connexion  with  the  commission; 
its  continuance  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not  at  all  understand  what  object  the  present  govern- 
ment could  have  in  bringing  forward  the  present  measure,  except  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  established  church  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that  remark,  he  begged  again 
to  say,  that  he  had  no  personal  or  political  interest  in  the  result;  he  had  had  no 
connexion  with  the  measure,  or  with  the  noble  lord  who  had  undertaken  its  intro- 
duction. To  him  it  was  no  favour — no  concession;  justice,  however,  required  him 
to  say,  that  the  parties  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  measure,  appeared  to  have 
acted  upon  perfectly  independent  grounds;  there  was,  thereibre,  no  triumph  on  the 
one  hand,  and  no  disappointment  on  the  other;  and  it  would  have  occasioned  him 
much  regret  if  there  had  been  any  thing  of  personal  or  political  feeling.  There  ex- 
isted nothing  that  in  the  least  approximated  to  feelings  of  that  nature.  'J'he  best 
possible  proof  that  honest  and  upright  feelings  governed  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
proceeding  was  to  be  found  in  this,  that  those  wlio  advised,  and  those  who  continued 
the  commission — that  the  crown,  the  commissioners,  the  heads  of  the  church,  and 
others  possessing  ])atronage,  were  willing  to  relinquish  that  patronage,  and  to  place 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission,  to  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  just, 
a  useful,  and  a  salutary  reform.  Who  was  there  that  did  not  know  how  valuable 
canonries  and  sinecures  in  the  church  were?  And  yet  many  of  these  valuable  pieces 
of  preferment  were  given  up  by  bishops  and  others  who  ])ossessed  in  them  vested 
rights,  and  who,  according  to  u.sage,  might  have  bestowed  them  upon  members  of 
their  own  families,  who  naturally  looked  up  to  receiving  such  species  of  provision. 
They  were  clearly,  then,  influenced  by  a  bona  fide  desire  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  the  church.  With  respect  to  the  particular  bill  then  under  consideration,  it 
did  appear  to  him  to  go  far  enough  in  diminishing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops.  He 
desired  to  see  them  in  ])ossession  of  incomes  sufficient  to  support  the  decent  and  de- 
corous dignity  of  their  rank.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  less  ;  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  their  families,  to  defray  the  expense  of  residences  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  of  contributions  to  charities,  and  of  keeping  up  a  liberal 
and  becoming  hospitality — in  short,  of  all  that  might  be  recjuisite  for  enabling  them 
to  live  upon  terms  of  equality  with  other  jjcrsons  of  similar  rank.  Bearing  in  Uiiud 
these  considerations,  he  should  say,  that  <£l.j,000  a  year  was  not  too  much  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  should  defend  i,"lo,000  a  year  as  well  on  these 
grounds  as  on  that  of  the  general  interests  of  the  church.     To  those  who  proposed 
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to  reduce  such  an  income  still  lower  he  should  s;iy,  that  they  ought  to  inquire,  could 
the  expenses  of  the  rank  and  situation  be  defrayed  for  less  ?  and  not  apply  them- 
selves to  a  minute  inquiry  as  to  whetlier  there  existed  elsewhere  incomes  inadequate 
for  their  purposes.  To  such  descri|)tion  of  inquiries  he  saw  no  limit.  Their  duty 
was  to  see  what  the  highest  rank  in  the  church  required,  and  not  to  injure  theelii- 
ciency  of  that  for  the  sake  of  pushing  inquiries  to  an  extreme  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Upon  these  princijiles,  then,  he  should  sui)port  the  bill,  and  he  hoped 
nothing  he  had  said  would  prejudice  the  success  of  the  measure. 
Debate  adjourned.     The  bill  read  a  third  time,  July  25,  1833. 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE. 
July  21,  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  who  expressed  his  regret 
and  astonishment  that  this  Committee  had  determined  to  make  no  Report — 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  thought  it  necessary,  as  he  had  been  a  member  of  this  committee, 
to  trespass  upon  the  House  with  a  few  words  on  the  present  occasion.  When  the 
committee  was  originally  appointed,  it  would  be  recollected,  perhaps,  tliat  he  had  re- 
luctantly given  the  proposition  his  assent;  and  the  reason  upon  which  he  assented  to 
it  at  all  was,  that  being  perfectly  aware  that  distress  did  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  many  of  the  agricultural  districts,  he  knew  with  what  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
alleged  hardship  men  who  were  deeply  concerned  in  these  interests,  deeply  and  per- 
sonally affected  by  that  distress,  might  view  an  unconditional  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  of  the  House,  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  But  well  he  recol- 
lected also,  that  whilst  he  gave  this  as  his  reason  for  acquiescing  in  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  he  at  the  same  time  predicted  that  nothing  but  disappointment 
would  be  the  result.  He  foretold  this  upon  many  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
he  recollected  the  committee  upon  this  very  subject  in  1S33,  which  reported  its  opinion 
to  the  House,  that  the  agriculturists  should  seek  relief  from  their  own  exertions  rather 
than  from  any  extraneous  or  collateral  sources.  In  that  report  he  had  acquiesced, 
and  he  remained  still  unaltered  in  his  opinion,  that,  let  the  newly-appointed  committee 
make  whatever  report  they  might,  it  would  come  in  the  end  to  the  same  result — and 
it  would  be  a  delusion  for  them  to  tell  the  country,  or  to  hold  out  a  hope,  that  parlia- 
ment had  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists  at  all  within  their  power.  He  certainly  could 
not  deny,  that  the  present  system  of  tithes  was  a  very  serious  burthen  upon  the  land  ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  went,  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  distress  which  at  present  prevailed. 
But  this  subject  was  one  which  could  oidy  be  dealt  with  by  the  House  itself ;  nor  did 
he  expect  that  tlic  House  would,  on  that  question,  suffer  itself  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  a  select  committee.  Then  there  was  the  currencj'.  The  inquiry  before 
the  committee  was  certainly  a  general  one;  and,  therefore,  it  wouhl  have  been  unwise 
to  have  thrown  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  examinations  even  upon 
this  point.  He  liad  interposed,  therefore,  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  parti- 
cular question  mooted  in  the  inquiry,  fixed  as  his  own  opinions  were  and  are,  that — 
(without  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  new^  system  of  currency  which  some  years 
ago  was  adoj)ted) — great  distress  must  inevitably  prevail  throughout  the  country,  if 
any  attempt  were  to  be  made  for  returning  from  the  present  convertible  currency,  to 
the  inconverlible  paper  currency  which  formerly  existed.  He  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible now  to  return  to  the  old  system,  without  materially  endangering  the  stability 
of  the  property  and  interests,  not  of  one,  but  of  every  class  of  persons  in  this  kingdom, 
and  giving  rise  to  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  ])ublic  mind  of  the  most  painful  character. 
A  metallic  standard  and  a  convertible  currency  had  existed  during  a  period  of  four- 
teen years;  and  all  the  transactions  during  tliat  period  having  been  engaged  in  under 
that  currency, — and  upon  the  faith  i>ledged,  time  after  time,  by  this  House,  that  the 
currency  and  standard  shoidd  ncjt  be  again  departed  from — it  would  be,  in  his  opinion, 
useless  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  to  hold  out  any  yirospcct  of  a  re-opening  of  the 
question.  It  was  now  agreed  upon,  on  all  hands,  that  jiarliament  never  adopted  a 
measure  more  like  to  secure  to  industry  its  reward,  and  to  preserve  a  fair  equality  in 
the  prices  of  labour  and  of  necessaries,  than  that  for  a  just  and  unfluctuating  currency. 
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Tlic  result  of  the  iiKjuiries  in  the  committee  went  to  prove  the  beneficial  operation  of 
tiiat  measure  ;  the  cuudiliou  (jf  the  working  classes  was  found  to  have  been  gradually 
improving  under  the  present  system  of  currency,  and  it  was  shown  tiiat  any  alteration 
in  that  system  could  now  only  act  injuriously  upon   those  who  depended  ui)on  the 
l)rice  of  their  daily  lal)our  for  their  sui)[iort.     Willi  respect  to  the  course  adopted  by 
the  committee  in  declining  to  frame  a  rei)ort,  he  nnist  say  that,  for  his  part,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  it :  and  whatever  disappointment  miglit  have  been  felt  by  some  par- 
ties at  the  absence  of  such  a  report,  that  disapijoiutment  had  been  small,  compared  to 
that  which  woidd  have  l)een  experienced  had   the  committee  merely  reported  opinions 
upon  which  they  had  all  agreed.     That  any  discussion  had  taken  i)lace  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  he  looked  upon  as  no  mean  compliment  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Cliandos), 
who,  by  merely  giving  a  vague  notice  of  an  intention  to  move  for  an  inquiry  upon 
the  subject,  caused  his  Alajesty's  government  to  anticipate  him  by  a  i)assage  in  the 
King's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  tl'.e  ensuing  session,  recommending  such  an  inquiry 
to  bo  made.     His  noble  friend's  inliuence  with  the  government  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  very  great,  when,  by  a  casual  intimation  of  this  kind,  he  caused  the  subject  to 
be  taken  up  in  his  Majesty's  speech,  and  subsequently  put  in  course  of  inquiry  by 
tile  noble  leader  of  his  Majesty's  government  in   that  House.     To  show  still  further 
the  deference  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  paid  to  the  influence  of  his 
noble  friend,  when  the  noble  lord  came  down  to  t!ie  committee  to  state   his  reasons 
why  he  thought  no  report  should  be  made,  the  noble  lord  said  he  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion in  deference  to  tlie  opinion  of  his  noble  friend,     lleally,  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Chandos)  must  wield  a  jiotent  influence  in  the  state,  when  he  had  caused  the  govern- 
ment to  institute  tliis  inquiry,  in  the  tirst  place,  merely  by  having  entered  a  notice  on 
the  subject, — and  then  to  make  no  report,  in  deference  to  him.     It  had  been  alleged 
that  he  could  be  but  little  aft'eeted  by  the  state  of  the  agricultural   interest.     But  he 
could  say,  that  he  had  a  much  deeper  personal  interest  in  agriculture  than  in  any 
other  interest  or  branch  of  industry  in  the  state.     He  felt  the  most  strongly-rooted 
attachment  to  agricidture,  and  he  believed  that  these  were  the  strongest  reasons  to 
justify  a  feeling  of  preference. — At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  hopes  of  the  agricultural  interest  must  rest  eventually  upon  their  own  exertions, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  encourage  the  delusive  expectations,  on  their  part, 
that  the  legislature,  either  by  an  alteration  of  taxation,  or  any  other  change  in  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  whatever,  could  permanently  or  substantially  place 
them  in  an  improved  condition.     He  should  rather  tell  the  agriculturists  to  look  at  the 
farmers  of  Scotland,  and  endeavour  to  work  out  some  plan  of  amelioration,  and  conse- 
quently of  relief  for  themselves,   which,  however  inadequate,  perhaps,  to  meet  tlie 
temporary  pressure,  would  eventually  be  found  much  more  beneficial  than  any  \\liich 
parliament  could  atford.     To  say  the  truth,  he  must  own  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  any  immediate  or  striking  amelioration  could  at  present  beaft'ordcd,  eitiicr  by  the 
exertions  of  parliament  or  of  individuals.     Such  important  change^,  and  such  stupen- 
dous improvements  had  been  made,  of  late  years,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  the 
application  of  tiiem  to  the  wants  of  society,  that  every  interest  in  the  kingdom  must 
be  expected  to  bealfected  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  above  all  others  have 
they  wrought  mighty  changes  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  farmer.      It  must  not 
be  concealed  from   them  that  steam-navigation  was  making  a  great  revolution  in 
this  country,  bringing  as  it  did  the. produce  of  distant  lands  into  competition  with  old 
and  exhausted  soils,  and  that  this  was  the  great  reason  why  the  stitfaiid  clay  lands  of 
this  country  were  subject  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  tliey  at  present  laboured, 
and  to  which  they  must  continue  to  be  exj^osed  till  a  check  was  interposed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  improvement.     This,  he  would  repeat,  was  the  principal  and  strongest 
reason  why  the  occupiers  of  stiff  and  clayej'  soils  could  not  enter  into  a  successful 
com])etition  with  the  farmers  of  other  lands  wliich  were  mo:e  favoured  by  circum- 
stances.   Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  acquiesced  in  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  not  to  submit  any  rejjort  to  the  House.    But,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  his  recollection  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  noble  lord's  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  conduct  which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued  in  reference  to  the  jiroposed 
report.      He  was  bound   to  say,   however,  in  the  outset,   that  in  his  opinion  both  the 
House  and  the  committee  were  under  great  obligations  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  industry,  the  ability,  and  the  great  impartiality  which  he  had  shown 
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tlirong-hnut  the  inquiry.  But  as  it  seemed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house,  lie  would  venture  to  state  what,  as  far  as  his  recoUectiou 
guided  him,  the  noble  lord  did  when  that  report  was  submitfed  to  the  committee. 
The  noble  lord  went  through  that  report,  reading  it,  like  a  magician,  backwards,  and 
as  he  went  on  he  struck  all  tlie  brains  out  of  it.  The  noble  lord  stated,  when  he  ob- 
jected to  parts  of  the  report,  that  he  would  give  most  satisfactory  reasons  why  they 
should  not  be  retained.  Tliere  was  this  objection  to  any  observation  on  the  subject 
of  the  currency,  that  a  distinct  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  House, — that 
any  alteration  in  our  monetary  system,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  value,  was  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Now,  when  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
currency — a  question  of  immense  importance,  and  immediately  interesting  every 
member  of  the  community, — I  cheeri^ully  resigned  any  advantage  I  might  have  derived 
from  the  resolution,  and  relied  on  the  intrinsic  force  of  truth,  and  on  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  collected  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  Then  we  came  to  the  question  of  the 
malt  tax,  and  to  thequestion  of  increased  duty  on  foreign  corn.  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
these  were  questions  for  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  reported  on  by  a  select  committee,  and  he  wished  the  par- 
agraphs in  which  those  questions  were  referred  to,  to  be  omitted.  The  noble  lord  acted 
in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  one  or  two  other  points,  and  when  he  came  himself  to 
look  at  the  report,  he  found  that  the  noble  lord  had,  with  his  sickle,  so  carefully  cut  down 
and  gathered  up  every  important  resolution  of  the  committee,  that  hardly  anything 
was  left  to  report  upon  ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  assent  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  committee  should  not  present  any  report.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  that 
there  would  be  less  disappointment  felt  from  giving  the  evidence  unaccompanied  by 
any  report,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  committee  presented  a  mere  mutilated  docu- 
ment relating  to  matters  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  noble  lord  did, 
indeed,  propose  a  panegyric  upon  the  reduction  which  had  been  effected  in  the  county- 
rates,  a  reduction  amounting  altogether  to  £70,000,  and  which  was  attained  by  the 
partial  transfer  of  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  to  the  government.  He  believed 
that  the  farmers  were  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  in  consequence  their  rates  had 
been  reduced  a  farthing  in  the  pound  ;  the  noble  lord's  proposed  resolution  was  at 
any  rate  a  proof  that  he  thought  either  that  we  were  not  informed  of  the  fact,  or 
were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  its  importance.  The  noble  lord  also  recommended  that 
the  report  should  specify  the  tithe  bill  as  a  measure  of  great  importance,  and  likely 
to  afford  great  relief  to  the  agrieultiu-al  interest;  but  he  suggested  to  the  noble  lord 
that  the  tithe  bill  had  not  yet  passed  into  a  law — that  it  was  then  before  the  House 
of  lords  ;  and  that,  although  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  receive  their  assent  and  con- 
currence, he  deemed  it  to  be  rather  premature  to  dwell  upon  a  measure  as  being  a 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest  which  had  not  yet  become  law.  The  noble 
lord  then  adverted  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  under  the  new  poor  law  in 
diminishing  the  burdens  upon  agriculture,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  exactly 
the  province  of  the  committee  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  poor-law ;  for 
very  little  evidence  had  been  taken  upon  the  subject,  and  although  that  question  wouhl 
doubtless  have  formed  a  useful  head  of  inquiry,  yet,  as  the  committee  did  not  enter 
upon  it,  the  consequence  would  be, — if  it  had  ventured  to  say  too  much,  and  to  predict 
great  benefits  from  the  measure,  that  tliat  report,  altliough  future  events  might  con- 
firm the  conjecture  on  which  it  had  proceeded,  would  not  be  founded  on  any  evidence 
that  had  l)een  received.  There  was,  however,  a  paragraph  in  the  report  relating  to 
still'  lands  which  had  been  left  undrained,  and  recommending  the  Scotch  method,  of  an 
application  of  the  jilongh  and  draining  the  sub-soil.  We  all  felt,  on  reading  the 
report,  that  if  we  omitted  every  thing  I'elating  to  the  corn-laws,  every  thing  about 
the  malt-tax,  and  the  corresponding  duty  on  f(u-eign  corn,  the  plough^  in  a  report 
thus  jiresented,  woidd  stand  in  rather  too  hold  a  relief.  'J'hcn  other  gentlemen  said, 
they  had  heard  of  harrows,  and  other  mechanical  improvements,  which  they  thought 
deserved  mention.  He  was  at  first,  certainly,  disposed  in  favour  of  presenting  a  re- 
port ;  but  wlu^n  he  considered  all  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
tlie  cx])ectations  wliich  had  been  formed,  he  most  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  making  no  report  at  all;  and  he  was  very  sure  that  the  disappointment  which 
would  be  felt,  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  the  committee  had  presented  a  report  in 
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which  all  tlie  lomiMlios  that  hud  hcen  proposed  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  shouhl 
have  heen  discussed.  lie  hud  attempted  to  state,  and  he  hoped  he  had  succeeded 
in  stating  correctly,  tlie  proceedinirs  hefore  the  coniiriitteo;  and  he  must  say,  that  if  the 
nohle  lord  was  the  original  author  of  tiie  [jroposal  for  a  committee,  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  conunittee  had  done — ["  No!  No!"]  Why,  surely  the  nohle 
lord,  in  advising  the  King  to  recommend  that  committee  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
was  more  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee,  than  a  county  member 
who  had  given  a  vague  notice  that  such  an  in(]uiry  would  probably  be  instituted  tlu! 
next  session  ;  and  therefore  he  said  again,  if  the  noble  lord  without  a  division  agreecl 
to  let  the  committee  rei)ort  the  evidence  only  to  the  House,  it  was  rather  too  late  for 
him  to  endeavour  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  having  agreed  to  no 
report,  upon  the  shoulders  of  others. 
The  report  was  brought  up. 
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Mr.  Hume  moved,  "  That  a  humble  adilress  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  iu  oriler  to  obtain  plans  foi'  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  already  is-;ued  by  the  commissioners,  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
direct  a  further  comjietition  in  designs,  without  limiting  the  designs  to  any  particular 
style  of  architecture,  and  confining  them  to  a  certain  fixed  sinn  ;  and  which  designs 
may  be  publicly  exhibited  previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  his  Majesty 
to  examine  and  report  thereon." 

Sir  RonicRT  Pekl  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
he  confessed  it  had  not  left  upon  his  mind  the  same  impression  that  it  appeared  to 
have  done  upon  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  [Mr.  Ilawes.] 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  and  extended  view  which  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex had  taken  of  the  subject,  he  certainly  had  failed  to  convince  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
that  the  House  ought  now  to  set  aside  all  that  had  been  done  witli  respect  to  these 
plans,  and  to  commence  the  whole  matter  anew.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  indeed, 
the  hon.  member  himself  stated  that  which  would  alone  be  a  conclusive  reason  against 
his  proi)osition,  for  the  hon.  member  declared  tliat  he  still  contemplated  a  change 
of  the  site  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  that  were  so,  surely  it  would  be  absurd 
to  appoint  a  new  commission,  and  to  have  a  preparation  of  new  plans,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  site  of  the  building  was  not  to  be  changed.  Then  there  was 
another  point;  supposing  the  hon.  member's  motion  to  be  acceded  to,  and  a  fresh 
inquiry  to  be  instituted,  he  did  not  know  where  the  House  would  now  find  commis- 
sioners to  undertake  the  task  of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  There  certainly  was  one  point  upon  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  firmly  made  up  his  mind — never  again  to  act  as  a  commissioner  upon  any  sub- 
ject of  this  kind,  where  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  skill  of  one  man  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  who  had  entered  into  competition  upon  the  same  work; 
because,  if  gentlemen  who  acted  as  commissioners  gratuitously,  and  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  deal  of  personal  convenience,  were  afterwards  to  be  assailed  in  a  manner 
that  the  commissioners  in  this  instance  had  been,  and,  moreover,  were  to  see  the 
whole  of  their  labours  quashed  in  a  way  so  unceremonious  as  that  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  knew  not  where  for  the  future  any  gentleman  would 
be  found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  office.  Rut  putting  aside  the  commission- 
ership,  the  next  thing  that  he  should  de})recatc,  if  it  were  a  thing  personal  to  himself, 
would  be  to  be  the  successful  competitor.  Nay,  he  would  rather  be  a  commissioner 
than  the  successful  competitor,  to  be  bimted  and  pursued  with  every  species  of 
invective  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Barry  had  been.  If  the  consequence,  of  successful 
competiti(»u  were  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  series  of  attacks  as  those  which  had  been 
directed  against  that  gentleman,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  infinitely  rather  remain  in 
privacy  and  oblivion.  He  thought  at  first,  that  the  Crown  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  choose  its  own  architect,  in  the  same  way  as  every  private  gentleman  was  at  liberty 
to  select  whom  he  pleased  when  he  wanted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  his 
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own.  He  thought,  that  if  the  most  eminent  architect  of  the  day  were  directed  to 
undertake  the  task,  there  would  be  a  much  greater  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  plan 
which  would  secure  accommodation,  and  do  credit  to  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
country,  than  if  an  open  competition  of  all  artists  were  invited.  This  was  his  original 
opinion,  and  he  confessed  that  the  circumstances  which  had  since  transpired  had  not 
much  tended  to  induce  him  to  alter  it.  Acting  upon  the  opinion  which  he  originally 
entertained,  the  Crown  did  in  the  first  place  invite  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  Houses,  and  that  distinguished  gentleman  in  consequence 
devoted  several  months  to  the  task ;  and  at  last  he  produced  a  plan  which  was  not 
adopted,  because,  from  what  afterwards  took  place,  it  was  never  examined.  The 
reason  why  he  objected  to  open  competition  in  the  first  instance,  was,  because  he 
thought  it  would  discourage  the  most  eminent  architects  from  entering  the  field,  and 
giving  to  the  country  the  advantage  of  their  designs.  After  alluding  to  the  point  of 
expense,  and  defending  the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Barrj^,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  alterations  subsequently  made  in  the  plan  selected, 
by  no  means  indicated  any  original  inferiority,  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  wish 
the  House  to  infer.  The  question  to  be  considered  was,  comparing  Mr.  Barry's 
original  plan  with  the  other  plans  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sioners, whether  Mr.  Barry  was  fairly  entitled  to  preference?  If  the  commissioners 
thought  that,  combining  exterior  beauty  with  internal  accommodation,  it  was  upon 
the  whole  the  best,  and  that  it  afforded  the  vastest  elements  for  obtaining  a  building 
convenient  for  the  parliament,  and  creditable  to  the  national  taste,  then  he  thought 
the}'  were  justified  in  giving  preference  to  that  plan.  Having  given  it  that  prefer- 
ence, were  they  to  exclude  it  from  all  improvement?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  plan,  adopted  as  the  best  of  all  that  were  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  commissioners,  was  to  be  debarred  from  alteration  ?  Whoever 
built  a  house  and  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  original  plan  ?  It  would  be  matter  for 
subsequent  consideration  whether,  if  they  adopted  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
plan  of  another  architect,  it  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  liberality  of  parliament 
to  assign  him  a  reward.  The  question  now  before  the  House  was  not,  whether  they 
should  finally  resolve  to  adopt  Mr.  Barry's  plan,  but  simply  whether  they  should 
declare  the  whole  proceedings  that  had  yet  been  taken,  null.  Perhaps  some  hon. 
gentlemen  might  think  that  they  were  acting  under  an  implied  engagement  with 
Mr.  Barry.  To  put  an  end  to  any  doubt  on  this  point,  he  would  read  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  that  gentleman  by  the  committee,  explicitly  stating  their  views 
of  the  matter.  The  letter  intimated,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied  on  the 
head  of  expense,  and  before  anj'  part  of  the  building  could  be  commenced,  or  any 
vote  proposed  to  parliament,  the  most  minute  and  correct  estimate  possible  must  be 
furnished,  on  (he  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  estimate  would  not,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  bind  the  committee  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  plan.  The 
committee  wished  to  know  what  Mr.  Barry  would  consider  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  preparing  the  necessary  si)ecifications,  but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
must  be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  consideration  whether  the  plans  were  to  be 
ultimately  adopted  or  not,  and  what  should  be  the  rate  of  remuneration  to  be  allowed. 
No  engagement  could  have  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Barry;  there  was  only  a 
prima  facie  presumption  that  his  plan  was  entitled  to  the  preference.  If  the  estimate 
drawn  up  on  more  accurate  consideration,  should  be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  ori- 
ginal amount,  it  would  be  perfectly  open  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  would 
adopt  it.  The  question  was,  whether  they  would  extinguish  all  former  proceedings 
in  this  matter,  and  invite  a  new  competition,  or  allow  Mr.  Barry  to  proceed  with  his 
detailed  estimate.  If  they  should  consent  to  annul  all  former  proceedings,  his  belief 
was,  that  they  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  principle  of  competition.  They 
would  postpone  the  execution  of  a  great  national  work  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
they  would  teach  the  most  eminent  of  living  architects  to  rue  the  day  when,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  invitation,  they  sent  in  plans  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
entitled  to  the  preference. 
Motion  negatived. 
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TITHES  AND  CHUKCH  (IRELAND.)— LORDS'  AMENDMENTS. 

Alclst  2,  18;5(;. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  Lords'  amendments  on  this 
bill  having  been  read,  Lord  John  Russell  moved,  "  That  the  Lords' Amendments 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  day  three  months." 

Siu  Roni;aT  Pi;ki.  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  The  motion  with  which  tlie 
noble  lord  has  concluded  his  speech  is,  of  course,  tautiiiiiount  to  the  total  rejection 
of  the  amendments  made  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  necessarily  amounts 
to  a  postponement,  for  another  year,  of  the  lon;i;-agitate(l  (juestion  of  tithes  in  Ire- 
land. The  noble  lord  has  rested  his  opposition  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
u[)on  a  double  ground— first,  upon  his  doubts  vvliether  tlie  amendments  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  House  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  substan- 
tial merits  of  the  ease.  1  will  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  consider  each 
class  of  objections  separately.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  objection,  rather  hinted  at  than  expressly  made  by  him,  on 
the  ground  of  interference  with  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  House,  ought 
to  bo  directly  stated,  and  made  a  ground  for  a  preliminary  refusal  to  consider  the 
amendments.  I  submit  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  course  uniformly  taken  when  such 
objections  have  been  urged  on  former  occasions  was,  that  the  invasion  of  privilege 
v/:is  considered  a  preliminary  obstacle  to  any  further  proceeding  with  the  measure; 
and  a  new  bill  was  conserpiently  introduced,  if  it  was  supposed  possible  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  tlie  other  House  of  parliament.  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
he  agreed  v.ilh  Mr.  Pym  in  the  declaration,  that  the  ])nvileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  not  conferred  for  their  own  benefit,  but  lor  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  noble  lord  added,  that  those  privileges  were  not  airy  and  unsubstantial 
nothings,  but  that  whenever  they  were,trenched  upon,  they  ought  to  be  resolutely 
defended.  I  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to  take  that  course.  If  his  doubts  be  valid— 
if  they  can  be  maintained — the  noble  lord  should  urge  them  ojjenly  and  boldly. 
Let  him  not  suppose  that  I  call  upon  him  to  take  that  course  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  discussion  of  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  question  on  the  mea- 
sure before  us.  If  the  noble  lord  will  press  his  objection  on  the  score  of  invasion  of 
the  c  institutional  privileges  of  the  House,  and  the  House  should  on  that  account 
refuse  to  take  the  amendments  into  consideration,  I  pledge  myself  that  1  will  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  similar  to  the  present  in  its  amended  shape.  Thus  we 
should  attain  the  double  object  of  supporting  our  privileges,  and  discussing  the 
(piestion  of  Irish  titlu?s  on  its  own  ground.  If,  as  the  noble  lord  said,  our  privileges 
are  not  airy  and  unsubstantial  nothings — if,  where  they  are  trenched  upon,  they 
ought  to  be  vindicated — let  me  tell  the  noble  lord  that  it  is  not  lair  for  a  member  of 
this  House  to  "  hint  dislike,  and  hesitate  a  doubt"  upon  such  a  subject  in  his  speech, 
when  he  ought  to  place  upon  record  the  nature  of  his  objections.  i\Iy  view  of  this 
question  is  confirmed  by  high  authority — that  of  Mr.  llatsell.  I  agree  with  the 
noble  lord,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  should  be  jealous  of  our  privileges,  and  neither 
upon  this  nor  any  other  o<!casion,  permit  an  infraction  of  them;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  be  cautious  not  lightly  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  privilege,  and 
then  abandon  them.  Mr.  llatsell  says: — "  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  period  of  above  fourscore  years,  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  their 
rights  and  privileges  in  matters  of  sujjply,  have  been  seldom,  or  but  faintly,  contro- 
verted by  tlic  Lords.  The  rules  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  laid  down  to  be 
observed  in  bills  of  aid,  or  in  bills  imposing  charges  and  burthens  upon  the  people, 
have  been  very  generally  acquiesced  in  ;  and  the  practice  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  uniformly  adapted  to  these  rules.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ditficult  to 
express  with  precision  and  correctness  the  doctrine  which  is  to  be  ccdlected  out  of 
these  precedents  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  I  think  the  following  pro- 
positions contain  pretty  nearly  every  thing  which  has  at  any  time  been  claimetl  hy 
the  Commons  upon  this  subject: — i'irst,  that  in  bills  of  aid  and  supply,  as  the  Lords 
cannot  begin  them,  so  they  cannot  make  any  alterations,  either  as  to  the  quantum 
of  the  rate,  or  tiie  disposition  of  it,  or,  indeed,  any  amendment  whatsoever,  except  in 
correcting  verbal  or  literal  mistakes  ;  and  even  these  the  House  of  Commons  direct 
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to  be  entered  especially  in  their  journals,  that  the  nature  of  the  amendments  may 
appear;  and  that  no  argument  prejudicial  to  their  privileges  may  be  hereafter  drawn 
from  their  having  agreed  to  such  amendments.     Secondly,  that  in  bills  which  are 
not  for  the  special  grant  of  supply,  but  which,  however,  impose  burthens  upon  the 
people,  such  as  bills  for  turnpike  roads,  for  navigations,  for  paving,  for  managing 
the  poor,  &c.,  for  which  tolls  and  rates  must  be  collected.      in  these,  though  the 
Lords  may  make  amendments,  these  amendments  must  not  make  any  alteration  in 
the  quantum  of  the  toll  or  rate,  in  the  disposition  or  duration  of  it,  or  in  the  persons, 
commissioners,  or  collectors  appointed  to  manage  it.     In  all  the  other  parts  and 
clauses  of  these  bills,  not  relative  to  any  of  these  matters,  the  Commons  have  not 
objected  to  the  Lords  making  alterations  or  amendments.     Thirdly,  where  the  bill, 
or  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  which,  though  not 
immediately,  yet  in  their  consequence,  will  bring  a  charge  upon  the  people,  the 
Commons  have  denied  the  right  of  the  Lords  such  amendments,  and  the  Lords  have 
acquiesced.     And,  lastly,  the  Commons  assert  that  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  insert 
in  a  bill  pecuniary  penalties  or  forfeitures,  or  to  alter  the  pecuniary  forfeitures  which 
have  been  inserted  by  the  Commons.     These  rules,  with  respect  to  the  passing  or 
amending  of  bills,  are  clear,  distinct,  and  easy  to  be  understood  and  applied  in  all 
the  cases  which  may  occur.     It  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  extend  this  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Commons  still  further;  or  rather  so  to  construe  this  claim,  as  to 
tend  very  much  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  bills  sent 
from  the  Commons.     This  has  never  appeared  to  me  a  prudent  measure;  I  think 
the  House  of  Commons  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  observance  of  these  rules,  which 
they  maintain  upon  the  ground  of  ancient  practice  and  admitted  precedents.     Tiieir 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  beginning  all  aids  and  charges  upon  the  people,  and  not 
suffering  any  alterations  to  be  made  by  the  Lords,  is  sufficiently  guarded  by  the 
claims  as  here  expressed  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  either  for  their  honour  or 
advantage  to  push  this  matter  further;  and,  by  affecting  privileges  which  may  be 
subjects  of  doubt  and  discussion,  thereby  to  weaken  their  claim  to  those  clear  and 
indisputable  rights  which  are  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution,  and  have  been 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  constant  and  uniform  practice  of  parliament."     I  say,  that 
upon  the  present  occasion,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  waive  any  objec- 
tion to  tlie  bill,  on   the  ground  of  constitutional  privilege,  and  to  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  question — than,  after  urging  in  a  speech,  a  claim 
to  litigate  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  make  the  amendments  which  they  have  effected, 
to  reject  the  measure  on  its  merits,  ami  leave  the  public  hereafter  in  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  course  we  have  pursued.     Do  I  advise  acquiescence  in  any  unjust 
claim   urged  by  the  Lords  ?     By  no  means.     I   avow  my  readiness,  if  you,   Sir, 
declare  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  the  amendments  do  trench  upon  the  privileges  of 
this  House,  to  bow  at  once  to  your  authority.     I  will  consent,  on  the  ground  of 
privilege,  to  reject  the  Lords'  amendments,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  the  measure  on  its  merits;  but  I  say,  do  not  mix  up  the  double  objection  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  votes,  by  leading  hon.  members  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  point  of  form,  to  reject  the  liords'  amendments.     The  noble  lord,  indeed,  is  fur- 
nished with  objections  suited  to  the  most  tender  capacity ;  and  he  says  to  his  sup- 
porters, "Choose  what  you  please,  but  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  doubts."     I  ask 
the  noble  lord  to  concur  with  me  in  this  proposition — that  you.  Sir,  shall  determine 
■whether  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  do  touch  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House  or 
not  ?     If  you  be  of  opinion  that  they  do,  let  us  vindicate  our  privileges — but  by  a 
more  decisive  mode  of  action  than  a  speech  even  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
The  noble  lord  founded  his  doubts  upon  the  question  of  the  invasion  of  privilege 
upon  four  grounds.      [Lord  John  Russell :  No.]     I  understood  the  noble  lord  to  say 
so.     The  noble  lord  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  doubts  were  excited  with  respect 
to  the  alteration  of  the  amount  of  rent-eharge  from  seven-tenths  to  three-fourths; 
but  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech,  the  noble  lord  discussed  the  policy  of  that 
alteration.     The  main  question  is,  whether  the  measure  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  supply  bill  ? 

Lord  John  Russell:  I  never  wished  to  raise  tliat  question,  but  I  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Lords  were  justified  in  altering  that  part  of  the  bill  which  con- 
tained a  grant  to  the  consolidated  fund. 
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Sir  Robert  IVcl :  I  certainly  did  not  ^nde^^taIul  before,  that  the  single  point 
upon  wliieh  tlie  noble  lord  limited  his  doubts  as  to  interference  with  the  consti- 
tutional  privileges  of  the  Commons,  was  that  of  the  amendments  of  the  Lords 
affecting  the  amount  of  tiie  payment  to  the  consolidated  fund.  That,  however,  is  a 
single  point  upon  which  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion,  J\Ir.  Speaker, 
before  we  proceed  further.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  which  course  the 
House  may  take;  but  I  do  not  wish  the  discussion  of  the  main  (juestion  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  introduction  of  another  topic.  If  you,  Sir,  should  be  of  o])inion  that 
the  amended  bill  does  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  this  House,  I  am  ready,  follow- 
ing the  precedents  which  I  have  read,  to  act  on  your  suggestion,  and  decide,  on  that 
ground,  for  its  rejection.  If,  on  tiie  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  be  of 
opinion  that  no  ground  for  doubt  upon  tiiat  point  exists,  1  agree  with  Mr.  IlatscU, 
that  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  urge  pretensions  which  we  cannot  support, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  argue  the  substantial  merits  of  the  question.  Before  I  call 
upon  you,  Sir,  for  your  opinion,  1  will  premise,  that  whatever  may  be  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill,  I  never  understood,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which  occurred  upon  it, 
that  tlie  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  was  to  be  carried  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  burthens  of  the  people.  I  heard  it  argued 
— and  by  no  one  more  strenuously  than  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecjuer — tiiat 
the  only  legitinuite  application  of  that  surplus  was  to  the  purjwses  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  that  he  never  would  consent  to  ajjpropriate  it  to  a  vote  for 
New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  or  any  other  secular  purpose  whatever.  If  you, 
Sir,  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  grant  to  the  consolidated  fund  was  to  be  ajjplied 
to  the  diminution  of  the  public  burthens,  you  will  perhaps  think,  that  our  privi- 
leges have  been  trenched  upon  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  think  that  the 
surplus  was  to  be  applied  only  for  the  purjjose  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 
is  probable  you  will  declare  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  privilege.  Before  1 
proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord,  with  respect  to  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  question,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  House  if  you. 
Sir,  would  favour  it  with  your  opinion  on  the  point  of  privilege. 

Lord  John  Russell :  Before  the  Speaker  delivers  his  opinion,  I  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  I  really  did  say.  I  said  that  that  part  of  the  bill  which  gave  a  portion 
of  the  tithes  to  the  consolidated  fund,  might  bring  the  question  formally  within  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  I  stated  further,  that  it  was  my  opinion  the  bill  was  not 
intended  to  grant  a  supply  to  his  Majesty,  and  I  added,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
question  of  privilege  was  not  distinctly  raised,  and  that  we  might  proceed  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  thought  I  heard  the  noble  lord  sa}',  there  were  times  in  the 
history  of  our  ancestors  when  a  measure  not  differing  much  in  principle  from  the 
present,  was  rejected  by  this  House  with  indignation,  on  account  of  the  amendments 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by  the  Lords.  The  noble  lord  described  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  unlucky  bill  had  been  tossed  by  the  Speaker  over  the  tabic,  and 
kicked  by  (he  members  out  of  the  doors  of  the  House.  I  thought  that  the  object  of 
a  remark  of  that  kind  was  to  show,  that  if  we  now  were  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
gemitus  cohwibre  of  the  noble  lord — with  a  mere  whisper  of  disapprobation  of  the 
invasion  of  our  [)rivileges — a  not  veryfavourable  coniparison  would  be  drawn  between 
our  constitutional  jealousy  and  that  of  our  ancestors.  If  the  noble  lord  did  not 
quote  that  example,  I  must  have  strangely  misunderstood  him ;  if  he  did,  I  cannot 
conceive  for  what  purpose  \ye  did  so,  except  to  gain  a  vote  on  account  of  the  supposetl 
improper  interference  of  their  Lordships  with  our  privileges. 

The  Speaker  having  submitted  to  the  House  his  opinion  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said :  If  the  lords  had  retained  the  clau>e  relative  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  altered  it,  I  ai)prehend  the  bill  must  have  been  rejected,  but  the  Lords 
have  omitted  it  altogether.  The  bill  did  not  contain  a  money  grant,  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  Speaker:  All  I  meant  to  say  was  this, — that  tlie  House  of  Commons,  hav- 
ing made  a  grant  of  money  upon  the  consideration  of  the  bill  being  returned  to  them 
as  it  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  that  consideration  not  having  been  fulfilled,  a 
question  of  privilege  may  thereby  arise. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Then  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the  question  is  disembarrassed 
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of  the  point  of  privilege,  and  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  address  myself  to  the  merits  of 
the  question.  I  now  therefore  approach  the  second  and  more  important  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech — namely,  the  objections  which  he  urged  on  principle  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Lords'  amendments.  The  subject  has  been  so  repeatedly  discussed, 
and  every  argument  which  can  be  used  with  reference  to  it  is  so  trite,  that  I  am 
sure  I  shall  consult  the  general  wish  of  the  House  by  contracting  my  observations 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  will  etfect.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  joint  consent  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which  the  noble  lord  now  proposes  that 
we  should  reject  ?  The  bill  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  would,  if  we  acceded  to 
it,  make  this  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  Established  Church  in  that  country— it  would  deduct  twenty-five  per  cent,  from 
the  amount  of  tithes  composition.  'I'he  bill  we  sent  up  to  the  Lords  made  a  deduc- 
tion of  thirty  per  cent.  ;  and  the  noble  lord  says  he  can  see  no  reason  why  that  pro- 
position should  not  have  been  acceded  to.  I  may  make  exactly  the  same  observation 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  matter  is  one 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  will  not  admit  of  close  logical  deduction.  We  have 
been  told,  that  by  agreeing  to  make  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  we  have 
consented  to  the  alienation  of  church  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  in  us  to  object  to  its  alienation  for  the 
purposes  of  general  instruction.  But  we  do  not  consent  to  the  deduction  of  twenty- 
live  per  cent.,  as  an  alienation  of  church  property;  we  consent  to  it  as  a  just  com- 
pensation to  the  landlords  for  taking  upon  themselves  a  new  liability  ;  and  if  the  noble 
lord  can  prove  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  too  much  to  allow  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  twenty  per  cent,  is  sufficient,  I  will  vote  for  a  deduction  of  twenty  instead  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Doubtless,  in  individual  cases,  benefit  would  result  from  the 
arrangement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  cases  of  individual  hardship. 
It  is  impossible  to  apportion  what  is  exactly  just  in  every  case.  I  think  that  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  amount  of  tithe  composition  is  sufficient 
compensation  to  the  landlords  for  assuming  a  new  liability ;  and  therefore  I  vote  for 
that  proposition  in  preference  to  that  which  would  give  them  thirty  per  cent.  The 
preamble  of  the  bill  which  passed  this  House,  expressly  recited  the  ground  on  which 
the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  made.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  incomes  arising  from  tithes  more  certain 
in  amount,  and  more  easy  of  collection,  several  Acts  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  compositions  for  tithes  throughout  Ireland;  but  the 
interposition  of  parliament  is  necessary  in  reference  to  various  circumstances  peculiar 
to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision 
for  uniting  and  dividing  benefices,  and  for  the  altering  the  boundaries  and  regulating 
the  incomes  thereof,  with  a  view  to  the  better  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  duties 
and  revenues;  and  whereas  it  is  just  and  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  good  order  in  Ireland,  and  conducive  to  religion  and  morality,  that  the  said 
compositions  for  tithes  shall  be  made  payable  by  persons  having  a  perpetual  estate 
or  interest  in  the  lands  subject  thereto,  a  reasonable  deduction  being  made  upon  the 
amount  thereof  in  consideration  of  the  greater  facility  and  security  of  collection, 
arising  out  of  such  transfer  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  thereof  from  the  occupying 
tenantry  to  the  owners  of  such  estates  or  interest,"  &c. 

The  bill,  as  sent  down  by  the  Lords,  su])jeets  to  the  payment  of  a  rent-charge,  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  relieves  the  occuj)ying  tenant  from  any 
payment  on  that  account.  The  person  possessed  of  the  first  estate  of  inheritance 
would  henceforth  be  subject  to  the  rent-charge.  The  bill  altogether  removes  the 
chance  of  any  collision  between  the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  the  occupying  ten- 
ants— nay,  more ;  it  removes  the  clergy  from  all  collision  with  the  landlord,  by  whom 
the  rent  charge  would  be  paid,  because  it  provides  tb.at  a  ])ublic  department  of  the 
government  shall,  until  redemption  (the  only  means  by  which  a  comi)lete  extinction 
of  tithes  can  be  efi'ected),  or  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  collect  the  rent- 
charge.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  review  of  all  cures  of  souls  in  every  town 
and  city  in  Ireland.  It  furtiier  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  review  of  all  the  rural 
parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  the  inccne  of  the  clergyman  exceeds  .£500,  and  the 
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Protestant  po|)ulation    falls  short    of    100    iiersoiis.      Tlic  bill  siilijfcfs  llic   Lonl- 
lieutenant  to  these  restrictions,   which  surely  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable, 
that  no  benefice  shall  be  increased  so  as  to   include  an  area  of  more  than  thirty 
scjuare  miles,  that  no  rural  benefice  shall  be  increa.>ed  which  has  already  an  income 
of  i;300,  and  thai  no  benefice  shall   be  reduced  below  £300.     These  are  the  limi- 
tations which  the  bill  proposes  to  place  upon  the  jjower  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.    The 
bill  further  provides  tliat  a  separate  fund  shall   be  created,  to  be  apjjlied  to  these 
purposes,  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  present  incumbents — the  surplus  is  to  be 
applied,  not  to  any  secular  purjiose,  but  to  the  building  of  glebe-houses,  and  the 
repairing  and  enlarging  of  churches,  giving  the  jjurishes  from  which  the  revenue  is 
derived  the  first  claim  upon  it.      Is  it  unreasonaide  to  pro])ose  that  the  charge  of 
building  glebe-houses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  ? 
The  noble  lord,  by  his  bill,  proposes  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  1,2.50  benefices 
in  Ireland,  of  which  only   8.50  have  glebe-houses.     Thus  they  are,  \\]mx\   his  own 
showing,  400  livings  without  glebe-houses  in  Ireland.     The  noble  lord  takes  a  power 
of  appropriating  glebe  in  any  parish  in   which  none  now  exists.     Can   there  be  a 
more  legitimate  application  of  any  surplus,  than  that  of  building  glebe- houses  in 
parishes  in  which  the  minister  is  provided  with  glebe?     The  noble  lord,  in  the 
course  of  his  observations,  depicted  what  nuisf  be  the  despair  of  the  impoverished 
farmer  and  tenant,  at  hearing  that  a  })ortion  of  the  revenues  of  his  parish  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  another  parish  in  a  distant  town.     'J'he  rule  referred 
to  applies  only  to  rural  parishes,  and  therefore  the  noble  lord's  case  of  Belfast  or 
Dublin  is  not  applicable.     I  was  surprised,  however,  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord, 
the  author  of  the  English  Church  bill,  th.is  objection  to  the  re-distribution  of  eccle- 
siastical revenues.     1  thought  it  w;is  universally  admitted,  that  in  cases  of  large 
benefices  in  Ireland,  containing   bOCO  or  10,000  Protestants,  in  which  the  clergy- 
man's stipend  is  £150  or  £200  a-year,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  a])ply  any  surplus 
of  ecclesiastical  revenue  which  might  arise  to  the  augmentation  of  tlie  latter.     That 
has  been  the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the  English  Church  bill.     I  did  not 
expect,  at  least,  from  the  noble  lord,  such  a  confirmation   of  the  objection   urged 
against  himself  by  the  members  for  Durham — namely,  that  the  legislature  had  no 
right  to  apply  any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  raised  in  Durham  to  any  but 
Durham  purposes.     The  noble  lord,  upon  a  former  occasion,  contended,  that  we  had 
a  right  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  Durham  ecclesiastical  revenues  to 
increase  a  living  in  Nottingham,  or  any  other  great  town,  and  he  then  felt  no  alarm 
on  account  of  the  anticipated  complaints  of  the  Durham  farmers.     The  noble  lord 
has  referred  to  the  omission  of  the  a])]iropriation  clause  by  their  lordships;  but  I 
apprehend  that  the  main  ground  of  that  omission  was  the  fear  of  touching  on  the 
]u-ivilegcs  of  this  House.     To  j)reclude  all  doubt  upon  this  point,  I  will  state,  for 
myself  at  least,  that  if  the  noble  lord  will  ]irove  the  necessity  for  granting  a  sum  of 
money  to  any  amount  for  the  purposes  of  education  in   Ireland,    I  will  sujjport  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  any  such  vote  will  be  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  general  education,  ujjon   tlie  principles  established  by  my 
noble  friend,  the  men)ber  for  Nortli  Lancashire,  when  secretary  for  Ireland.      I  be- 
lieve the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  fur  Ireland,  has  promised  that  there  shall  be  strict 
inquiry  into  any  alleged  departure  from  the  principles  of  that  vote,  and  that  the 
system  shall  not  be  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  lecnliiu"  tenets  of 
the  llonuin  Catholic  Church.     My  noble  friend,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire, 
proposed  that  education  in  Ireland  should  be  common;  that  since  we  were  unable 
to  educate  the  young  in  the  principles  of  the  Established   Church,  and  tmwilling  to 
educate  them  in  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  we  should  resort  to  the  only 
alternative  left — an  education  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of  Chri.-tianity, 
without  attempting  to  gain  converts  to  any  particular  persuasion.     M'hen  that  pro- 
position was  made,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  ojiposition  to  the  government  of  wliieh 
my  noble  friend  was  a  meniber,  1  never  hinted  an  objection.     I  knew  that  objections 
to  this  scheme  of  education  were  felt  by  many  per>ons,  and  I  am  therefore  the  more 
anxious  tliat  the  promises  made  to  them  should  be  rightlj'  fulfilled.     If  the  original 
purposes  of  the  grant  be  strictly  and  inviolably  preserved — if  the  scruples  of  Pro- 
testants be  respected  as  well  as  those  of  Roman  Catholics — if  education  be  based  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  duty  and  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  in 
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which  all  concur,  then  to  a  vote  to  any  amount  that  might  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  will  not  withhold  :ny  consent.  I,  however,  object  to  look  for  the  means  of 
extending  education  in  Ireland  to  the  alienation  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  revenues.  It 
was  most  unfair  of  the  noble  lord  to  apply  his  illustration  of  the  poor  farmer  and 
tenant  in  the  way  he  did.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be 
education,  but  from  what  source  money  shall  be  obtained  for  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion ?  The  noble  lord  advises  us  to  reject  the  bill,  because  it  has  not  embodied  in 
it  the  principle  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  April,  1835, 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  had  the  effect,  as  was  intended,  of  remov- 
ing the  administration  of  which  I  was  the  head.  Is  it  wise  to  reject  the  admitted 
improvement  effected  by  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  that  principle  ?  We 
should  obtain  by  this  bill  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the 
tithe  composition  ;  the  rent-charge  would  be  imposed  upon  the  Protestant  landlord  : 
the  occupying  tenant  would  be  relieved  altogether  from  any  direct  payment ;  we 
should  remove  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  from  any  conflict  with  the  tithe- 
payers,  by  enabling  a  department  of  the  government  to  collect  their  revenues; 
we  should  provide  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  we  should  ensure  the 
review  of  every  living  without  exception,  the  income  of  which  is  more  than  £500 
per  annum  ;  we  should  ensure  the  review  of  every  living  in  a  town  ;  we  should  ensure 
a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  glebe-houses;  and  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  take  effectual  precautions  against  alleged  abuses,  against  the 
holding  of  pluralities,  for  instance,  or  of  benefices  with  exorbitant  incomes  attached. 
All  those  beneficial  objects  we  should  ensure  if  we  consented  to  adopt  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  But  the  noble  lord  says,  "  No,  I  will  not ;  and  I  advise  the  House  not  to 
consent  to  these  improvements — I  advise  the  House  to  reject  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  because  it  does  not  embody  within  itself  the  principle  of  an  alienation 
of  church  property."  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  says  there  is  a  surplus. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  calculation  upon  that  point ;  it  has  been  too  frequently, 
and,  as  I  should  have  supposed,  too  convincingly  done  before ;  but  I  deny,  even 
upon  the  noble  lord's  own  showing,  that  there  is  a  surplus.  Give  me  the  1,250 
livings  into  which  Ireland  is  to  be  divided — give  me  that  to  which  the  noble  lord 
says  the  government  is  pledged — namely,  the  Church  Temporalities'  Bill — give  me 
the  revenues  you  have  already  established  for  the  higher  orders  in  the  church,  and 
I  say  that  the  stipends  you  propose  to  attach  to  the  lower  clergy  are  totally 
inadequate  to  their  proper  support.  But  taking  your  1,250  livings  even  with  the 
small  amount  of  income  you  propose  to  apportion  to  each,  and  I  deny,  when 
these  have  been  provided  for,  that  you  will  have  any  surplus.  But  even  if  there 
should  be  a  surplus,  I,  for  one,  must  protest  against  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
obtained.  The  noble  lord  says  that  the  other  House  of  parliament  has  increased  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  to  £300,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  surplus; 
but  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  the  course  he  proposed  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing a  surplus,  was  infinitely  more  objectionable.  Of  the  1,250  benefices  into  which 
Ireland  is  to  be  divided,  each  will  contain  within  itself  on  an  average  16,000  statute 
acres,  and  each  will  require  that  the  labour  and  exertions  of  the  clergyman  should 
be  extended  over  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles.  Can  I  say,  then,  that  it 
is  reasonable  or  just,  when  I  allot  to  a  man  such  duties  as  are  here  to  be  per- 
formed, to  limit  the  maximum  of  his  income,  supposing  him  to  have  500  Protestant 
pari.shioners,  to  £200  a-year  ?  That  is  the  maximum  assigned  by  the  government 
bill.  I  do  say,  comparing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  an  educated  and  intelligent 
man, — looking  at  the  expenses  of  his  education,— looking  at  the  public  advantage 
which  will  be  derived  from  his  being  enabled  properly  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
duties  of  a  flock  so  dispersed,  to  administer  to  their  wants  in  time  of  famine  and 
disease, — looking  to  the  propriety  of  enabling  him  to  uphold  his  own  station,  by  tiie 
exercise  of  charities  suited  to  his  character  and  calling, — I  do  say,  when  I  consider 
all  this,  and  compare  the  emoluments  derived  by  persons  embarked  in  any  other 
professional  pursuits  requiring  the  same  degree  of  education,  and  the  same  devotion 
of  time  and  talent,  a  stipend  of  i/'200  a-year  is  a  most  inadequate  provision  for  the 
incumbents  of  the  greater  number  of  livings  in  Ireland.  I  might  press  this  argu- 
ment if  I  were  ])ropo.sing  to  found  a  church  establishment  de  novo ;  but  surely  it 
applies  with  tenfold  force  when  I  am  speaking  of  a  church  already  established,  and 
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out  of  the  proper  fmids  of  whicli  its  clerj^y  aro  to  be  p  lid.  Th'>  f]iio-;tion  is  not 
whether  we  sliiill  allot  to  them  a  new  means  of  siibsisteiiee  from  the  < 'ousoll.lated 
Fund,  but  vvlu'tlier,  for  the  |»ur[)i)se  of  creating  a  surplus,  we  shall  impose  on  our- 
selves the  painful  necessity  of  allotting  a  miserable  stipend  to  those  wliotiow  possess 
tiieir  incomes  by  as  ancient  a  prescription  as  any  by  which  the  rights  of  property 
are  guarded  ?  'J'he  noble  lord  asks,  if  we  reject  this  bill,  and  make  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  non-adjustment  and  non-settlement  of  the  (juestion,  what  hope  can  we 
entertain  of  any  future  satisfactiuy  and  peaceful  settlement?  I  will  tell  the  noble 
lord  that  I  cannot  entertain  hopes  of  satisfaction  or  of  peace,  if  I  acquiesce  in  the 
settlement  proposed  by  him.  lie  must  see,  lie  must  read,  the  declarations  of  many 
hon.  members  on  his  own  side  of  tlie  House;  and,  after  seeing  atid  hearing  those 
declarations,  is  it,  I  would  ask,  rational  to  believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  occupier 
or  tenant,  who  is  called  upon  to  j)ay  a  sum  of  od.  as  a  charge  in  lieu  of  tithe,  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  after  unsettling  the  question  in  this  manner,  to  pay  4d.  out  of 
the  5d.  towards  the  nuiintenance  of  the  Established  Church?  Does  tlic  noble  lord 
believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  will  pay  this  sum  with  satisfaction  and  entire 
accord,  because  the  other  penny  is  to  be  devoted — to  what  purpose?  to  an  immediate 
provision  for  education  ?  No,  not  at  all.  The  claim  of  all  existing  incumbents  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  provided  for.  Then,  is  education  necessarily  provided  for  at 
all?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  we  are  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion. The  bill  enacts  that  the  penny  shall  be  devoted  to  repay  to  the  Clonsoli- 
dated  Fund  what  we  may  have  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  question 
is,  are  the  riglits  of  jiropertjs  which  rest  upon  ancient  jirescription,  to  beheld  secure 
— and  is  it  to  be  believed  that,  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  principle  that  the  church  has 
not  a  right  to  the  property,  tiiere  will  not  be  a  similar  unwillingness  to  pay  the  four- 
fifths  of  the  demand  after  the  other  fifth  has  been  given  up?  I  cannot  conceive  upon 
what  ground,  after  having  conceded  this  principle,  we  can  expect  such  an  ac- 
quiescence; it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  sum  taken  from  the  church  which  I  consider; 
that  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  my  objection;  it  is  this — I  object  to  any  alienation  on 
account  of  the  objects  proposed  by  this  bill,  as  I  conceive  such  an  alienation  to 
be  pregnant  with  danger.  My  objections  are  infinitely  greater  to  the  principle  of 
alienation,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  meant  to  be  applied,  than  to  the  amount  of 
it.  I  can  conceive  that  in  some  great  national  calamity,  we  might  bo  justified  in 
taking  from  men  part  of  their  property,  against  the  usual  course  of  law.  In  time 
of  war  there  have  been  forced  contributions — the  inhabitants  of  a  town  may  have 
been  required  to  pay  a  specific  portion  of  their  property;  that  may  be  a  hardship  and 
ati  injustice;  but  when  tlie  demand  is  limited  and  definite,  and  the  remainder  is  left 
clearly  and  unquestionably  the  property  of  its  owner,  then  we  have  at  least  this  pro- 
tection, that  the  tyrant's  plea — an  overruling  necessity — has  been  the  only  justification 
which  could  be  offered  for  the  alienation,  and  that  until  such  a  necessity  again 
occur,  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  such  an  act.  But  here  no  necessity  is  pleaded ; 
the  sum  of  £50,000  whicli  is  required,  may  be  taken  from  some  other  source.  Here, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  a  forced  contribution,  no  specific  demand  is  made ;  you  do 
not  say  to  the  church,  we  require  from  you  a  sum  of  £.jO,000  or  ,£100,000  a-year, 
and  the  occupier  shall  still  continue  to  regulate  his  own  concerns  and  possess  the 
remainder  of  his  property,  but  you  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  tiiat,  after  providing 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  what  position  do  j'ou 
then  place  that  portion  of  these  revenues  which  is  to  jirovide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland?  Who  is  to  estimate  the  amount  that  will 
be  reijuired  to  provide  for  these  spiritual  wants?  The  amount  will  vary  with  every 
atlministration.  It  may  vary  with  every  majority.  The  present  administration 
consider  .£300,000  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  remaining  £GO,000  or 
£75,000  ought  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  education.  The  moment  tliat  the  rights 
of  property  are  disturbed,  there  is  no  knowing  where  we  can  stop.  I  contend  not 
against  the  amount  proposed  to  be  alienated,  so  much  as  I  do  against  the  principle 
its  alienation  establishes,  which  affects,  as  I  think,  the  independence  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy-council,  who 
are  indefinite  in  number,  and  holding  office  at  the  will  of  the  Lord- lieutenant.  1  will 
say,  that  my  main  objection  is  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  bill,  to  the  nature  of 
124- Vol.  III. 
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the  dependence  whicli  it  establishes,  and  to  the  perfectly  undefined  nature  of  the 
demand  it  authorizes.     The  noble  lord  (John  Russell)  says,  that  he  relies  much  on 
the  force  of  popular  opinion  in  support  of  this  measure.     As  far  as  we  have  had  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  bias  of  public  opinion,  since  the  question  was  discussed 
in  1835,  it  is  not  in  confirmation  of  the  noble  lord's  assertion.     The  government 
is  in  office,  and  whatever  influence  office  confers  is  in  favour  of  the  principle.     There 
have  been  several  vacancies  in   the  representation,  and  I  will  ask.   Have  the  con- 
stituencies decided  in  favour  of  this  principle?     We  have  had  attempts  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland,  supported  by  vast  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     We  have  had   the  same  attempts   supported  by  a  powerful  minority 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  approaching,  within  twenty-six  on  the  last  occasion,  to 
the  majority  which  decided  in  favour  of  this  principle.     The  opinions  of  the  two 
branches   of  the  legislature  are  therefore  divided,   and   the  ojiinions  of  the   two 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  very  nearly  approximate.     We  have  had  since 
that  principle  has   been   embodied  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the   House,  in- 
dependent  of   vacancies   on    account   of  office — we    have    had    thii'ty-one    vacan- 
cies in   this   House.     When  that  resolution   was   voted  in  April,  1835,  the  occu- 
piers of   those  thirty-one   seats,   if  my  recollection    be   correct,    voted    in    favour 
of  the   principle   in    the   proportion    of  twenty-one   to   ten,    being   more   than    a 
clear  double.     If  I  mistake  not,  the  representatives  of  these  thirty-one  seats  having 
been  changed,  did,  on  the  last,  or  would  on  the  present  occasion,  vote  in  thepropcu'- 
tion  of  sixteen  to  fifteen.     Thus,  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal,  instead  of  re- 
maining more  than  double.     I  do  not  think,  therefore,  considering  these  indications 
of  public  opinion  by  the  intervening  elections — considering  that  this  bill,  which  we 
all  must  admit  to  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  present  system,  is  sent  down  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Lords — and  considering  that  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  opinions 
of  a  very  powerful  minority  in  this  House,  a  minority  approaching,  in  point  of  number, 
within  twenty-six  of  the  number  which  voted  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  on 
another  basis,  I  cannot  see  the  full  force  of  the  exultation  of  the  noble  lord,  that  we 
are  bound  in  honour — that  the  majority  is  bound  in  honour — to  an  adherence  to  the 
former  principle  embodied  in  the  resolution,  and  to  reject  this  attempt  at  a  settlement, 
because  it  does  not  contain  all  that  that  majority  voted  for.       Is  there  anything  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  which  calls  upon  hon.  members  opposite  to  express  opinions  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  princijde  of  their  own  resolution  ?  Are  we  called  to  retract 
those  principles  ?       This  bill  does  much  good — as  much  as  is  found  to  be  possible. 
Are  we,  then,  prepared  to  reject  it  because  it  does  not  go  further  ?      The  noble  lord 
does  not  in  general  act  in  conformity  with  a  doctrine  so  prejudicial ;  he  considers  it 
compatible  with  sound  policy,  not  being  able  to  etfect  all  the  good  he  desires,  to 
grasp  at  what  is  offered,  and  to  leave  for  future  discussion  what  he  cannot  now  obtain. 
Why,  then,  do  not  hon.  members  opposite  take  the  same  course  ?      If  they  do  not 
think   that  there  will  be  a  clear  surplus, — if  they  doubt  that  any  surplus  will  exist 
for  many  years, — why  should  they  insist  upon  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriation  ?      They  should  rather  consent  to  attain  a  great  degree  of 
practical  good,  not  assenting  to  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  appropriation, 
but    reserving   the    practical   enforcement  of   that   principle  to  a  future  occasion, 
when  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  may  arrive.     If  there  be  not  any  surplus, 
and  if  the  occasion  for  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  principle  have  not  arrived, 
is  it,  I  would  ask,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  prudent  and  wise  statesmen  to  reject 
attainable  good,  because  the  shadow  of  some  future  good  cannot  be  obtained?     I 
object  to  come  to  such  a  resolution.     But  it  is  said,  that  the  House  is  pledged  to  re- 
ject this  measure,  as  it  does  not  embody  the  principle  of  the  resolution  which  it  has 
adopted,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  reject  that  resolution.      We  have 
lud  many  warnings  of  the  danger  of  establishing  abstract  principles  before  the  time 
comes  for  their  practical  enforcement.     But  hon.  gentlemen  will  make  their  vote  on 
this  question,  not  one  of  practical  consideration,  but  the  consideration  of  a  point  of 
honoiu' !     I  know  that  amongst  honourable  men  this  is  a  point  sometimes  much  more 
insuperable  and  difficult  than  the  consideration  of  what  is  right.     1  protested  against 
the  resolution  at  that  time,  as  shutting  out  the  means  of  retreat,  as  depriving  us  of 
ail  opportunity  of  considering  what,  under  present  circumstances,  is  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  my  subsequent  experience  has  only  confirmed  the 
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truth  of  tlie  objections  I  tliea  took.       The  noble  lord  (John  Russell)  contends  lliiit 
tliu  settlement  of  the  (luestion,  as  provided  for  by  tills  bill,  will   be  for  the  benelit  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  1  consider  tlmt  in  jiussing  this  bill  we  shall  be  giving  a 
security  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  church.      The  noble  lord  has  also 
reminded  us   of  the  American  war,  and  of  the  concessions  conse(iuent  thereon,  then 
made  to  the  inliabitarits  of  the  United  States;  but  the  question  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  the  same  principle  which  dictated  these  concessions  applies  in  the  prc-ent 
instance?     Either  the  demand  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  just,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded— or,  if  not  reasonable  and  just,  then  the  analogy  from  former  concessions  does 
not  arise.     When  tlie  noble  lord  (Russell)  was  asked  to  consent  to  repeal  the  Union, 
he  was  told  that  public  ojiinion  in  Irelanil  was  in  favour  of  that  repeal— that  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation  bad  been  carried  by  public  opinion — and  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  eliected  in  the  same  way.      The  noble  lord  considered 
whether  or  not  the  demand  was  reasonable  and  just,  and  whether,  unless  he  accpiiesced 
in  the  demand,  the  same  system  of  agitation  M'ould   be  again  pursued.       The  noble 
lord  found  that  this  concession  was  not  demanded  by  the  people,  and  he  resisted  it. 
But  the  noble  lord  says  that  this  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.       The  noble 
lord's  opinions  do  not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  high  authorities  who  are 
combined  with  him  in  the  administration.       Last  year,  when  this  bill  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  chief  of  the  government,  that  noble  lord  did 
not  urge  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 
gave  additional  security  to  the  church.       My   noble  friend,  the   member  fur  North 
Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley),  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count (Melbourne),  of  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (John  Russell)  seemed  to  doubt 
the  correctness,  but  that  speech  was  revised  and  corrected.     It  has  never  been  denied 
but  in  juxtaposition  with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  (John  Russellj  as  to  the  security 
which  this  measure  added  to  the  Church  of  L-eland,  and  partially  in  vindication  of 
the  grounds  he  had  taken  ; — 1  will  repeat  this  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Viscount  (Melbourne).  It  is  as  follows  : — "  I  am  deeply  sensible  and  much  concerned 
at  the  impression  which  I  feel  this  measure  is  likely  to  make.     I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  it  will,  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  certain  time,  be  a  heavy  blow  and 
a  great  discouragement  to  Protestantism  in  Irelanil,  and  that  also  it  will  be  a  great 
triumph  to  the  adverse  party.       I  admit  that  for  an  interval  of  time  there  must  be 
great  alarm  and  danger,  which  must  necessarily  attend  and  accompany  such  mighty 
and  fundamental  changes,  and  that  shocks  and  convulsions  must  occur,  which  may 
render  doubtful  the  safety  not  only  of  the  established  church,  but  of  the  constitution 
itself."      And  seeing  the  soreness  which  the  bill  caused  with  respect  to  the  Protestant 
Church — seeing  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities,  so  far  from  rooting  up  pre- 
judices, has  not  increased  the  security  of  the  church — I  greatly  doubt  the  justice  or 
the  policy  of  giving  this   "heavy  blow  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.''  If  that  blow  be 
inevitable,  this  I  know,  that  we  shall  be  much  more  likely  to  take  some  security  against 
its  prejudicial  effect  by   resisting  the  cause  of  it,  and  standing  erect  to   meet  it, 
than  by  giving  it  vigour  with  our  own  arms.     If  that  heavy  blow  must  be  given,  my 
hand  at  least  shall  not  impel  it.       If  the  cheer  of  adverse  triumph  must  be  raised, 
our  voices  shall  not  swell  tlie  shout.       If  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  the  stability 
of  the  constitution  itself  nnist  be  shaken  and  convidsed,  then,  seeing  no  necessity 
for  this  injustice,  I  protest  against  the  jtolicy  of  it,  and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  it.     I 
move,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  Lords'  amendments  be  now  taken  into  consider- 
ation." 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  question,  which  was 
agreed  to.  Consideration  of  the  amendments  postponed  for  three  months.  On  tlia 
'20th  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  till  Thursday  the  20th  of  October. 
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January  31,  1837. 

Mr.  Ashford  Sanford  moved  the  adoption  of  an  Address  in  reply  to  his  M.ijesfy's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
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SiK  Robert  Pekl  spoke  as  follows  : — I  think  I  am  justified  in  inferring,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  ]\Iajesty's  speech,  or  rather  of  the  address,  to  avoid  provok- 
ing, on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  any  lengthened — at  least  any  acrimonious — dis- 
cussion on  the  matters  to  which  it  refers.  Various  topics  are  alluded  to — topics 
which  must  demand  our  attention ;  but  I  observe  in  the  address  an  avoidance — I 
think  a  studious  avoidance — of  any  pledge  with  respect  to  that  course  which  we  shall 
take  in  regard  to  those  topics.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  in  being  able  to  give  my  assent 
to  the  address — at  least  to  give  so  far  my  assent  to  the  address  as  not  to  feel  myself 
under  the  least  obligation  to  move  any  amendment  to  it.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  think,  considering  the  short 
opportunity  that  there  is  for  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  king's  government, 
or  who  have  not  access  to  the  speech  before  it  is  delivered,  to  know  what  are  the 
topics  introduced  into  it,  that  it  is  infinitely  fairer  to  indicate  the  topics  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  called  during  the  session,  without  calling  upon  us  for  any  premature 
pledge  as  to  the  course  Ave  shall  pursue,  and  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  give.  If 
the  practice  which  has  been  adhered  to  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  should  be 
departed  from,  and  if  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  we  should  be  invited  to  enter 
into  any  acrimonious  discussion,  or  be  called  upon  to  assent  to  any  premature  propo- 
sitions, then  that  custom  which  formerly  simultaneously  prevailed,  of  making  known 
the  king's  speech  and  the  nature  of  its  propositions  two  or  three  days  before  it  was 
delivered,  ought  certainly  to  be  adhered  to  also.  As  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
move  an  amendment,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  prevailing  wish  of  hon.  mem- 
bers—judging from  the  conversation  which  has  been  going  on  amongst  them  during 
the  many  speeches  that  have  been  delivered,  and  which  conversation  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  notwithstanding  the  reform  that  has  been  made  in  our  edifice,  has  been  to  me 
as  audible  as  in  former  days — believing,  I  say,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  House  to 
avoid  a  lengthened  discussion,  I  shall,  in  conformity  to  that  wish,  and  seeing  no 
advantage  in  any  preliminary  or  partial  discussions  upon  important  matters  which 
are  shortly  to  occupy  our  attention,  imitate  the  reserve  of  the  speech  itself,  and 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  preceded  me — claiming  for  myself  the  right  of 
hereafter  discussing  unfettered,  and  without  any  pledge,  all  the  topics  alluded  to  in 
the  speech — and  shall  avoid  saying  anj'thing  which  can  provoke  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  only  amendment  which  has  been  offered  to  our  notice,  relating 
to  a  matter  which  must  have  provoked  much  discussion,  has  been  withdrawn;  and 
the  only  comments  which  have  been  made  on  the  speech  are  those  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Gisborne),  who  was  surprised  that  so  much 
of  the  speech  was  occupied  with  what  referred  to  joint-stock  banks.  That  observa- 
tion convinced  me  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  never  been  in  a  cabinet  council, 
because  when  a  cabinet  council  was  held  to  draw  up  a  king's  speech,  which  must 
occupy  a  certain  time  in  the  delivery,  but  which  at  the  same  time  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  avoid  discussion,  the  question  of  joint-stock  banks  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent that  could  be  selected.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman  will  look  at  the  terms  in 
which  that  subject  is  treated  of,  all  anxiety  on  his  part,  I  think,  would  be  removed ; 
for  he  may  safely  rest  on  this  announcement,  that  "  the  best  security  against  mis- 
management of  banking  affairs  must  ever  be  found  in  the  capacity  and  integrity  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  them."  I  suppose  this  does  not 
refer  to  the  mental  capacity,  but  to  the  solvency  of  the  parties;  or  the  term  "  capacity" 
may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  and  include  the  substantial  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
vigour  of  the  parties.  The  pledge,  however,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  shrinks 
from  is  this — "But  no  legislative  regulation  should  be  omitted  which  can  increase 
and  ensure  tlie  stability  of  establishments  upon  which  commercial  credit  so  much 
depends."  If  he  therefore  thinks,  that  no  legislative  regulation  can  increase  and 
ensure  the  stability  of  establishments  upon  which  commercial  credit  depends,  he  may 
feel  himself  safe  as  far  as  concerns  the  pledges  contained  in  that  part  of  the  address. 
Tlie  only  Jn])ic  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  which  relates  to  our  foreign  policy,  and 
this  not  with  a  view  of  provoking  any  discussion — not  with  a  view  (as  I  wish  to 
avoid  discussion)  of  condemning  it,  but  only  to  reserve  to  myself  the  same  power 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  y)oIicy  as  I  have  already  done  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  policy,  namely,  that  of  being  unfettered  by  any  pledge  to  what  may  in  a 
future  discussion  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  objection.     Tlie  expression  I  allude  to  in 
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the  speech  is|this: — "His  Majesty  laments  that  the  civil  contest  wliich  has  agitated  the 
Spanish  monarchy  has  not  yet  heen  brouglit  to  a  close;  but  his  Majesty  has 
continued  to  atibrcl  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  tliat  aid  wliieh,  by  tlie  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance  of  1n;34,  his  Majesty  engaged  to  give  if  it  sliould  beeome  necessary:  and 
his  Majesty  rejoices  that  his  co-operating  force  has  rendered  useful  assistance 
to  tlic  troops  of  lier  Catholic  Majesty."  I  recognise  the  fair  ehiim  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  to  the  syuij)athies  of  this  country.  The  Queen  of  Spain  is  the 
ally  of  this  country.  Slie  was  recognised  by  the  government  of  tliis  country 
with  whicli  I  was  connected,  as  the  legitimate  Queen  of  Spain,  before  tlie 
([iiadruple  alliance.  I  reserve  the  expression  of  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  poliey 
of  that  rpiadruple  alliance.  IJiit  there  are  two  questions  perfectly  distinct;  first, 
w  liether  the  engagement  whieh  we  have  entered  into  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
been  entered  into;  and  next,  whether  that  engtigement  being  entered  into,  and  the 
national  faith  pledged  to  it,  ought  that  treaty  to  be  faithfully  and  honourably  fulfilled  ? 
I  say  it  ought.  I  say  that  the  question  as  to  the  original  policy  of  this  country 
entering  into  that  treaty,  is  entirely  distinet  from  the  (juestion  as  to  the  practical 
execution  of  it.  It  is  true,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  on  a  former  occasion  stated, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  myself,  during  the  short  period  the  administration 
of  the  country  was  in  our  hands,  while  expressing  serious  doubts  as  to  the  poliey  of 
the  original  engagement  entered  into  by  that  treaty,  yet  felt  ourselves  bound,  not 
merely  technically  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  but  earnestly  to  see  it  executed 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  His  Majesty  informs  us,  that  he  "has  con- 
tinued to  aflbrd  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  that  aid  which,  by  the  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance  of  1(S;34,  his  Majesty  engaged  to  give  if  it  should  become  necessary."  I  ean 
say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  heard  with  satisi'action  that  the  king  had  given  that 
aid  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  which  he  had  stipulated  to  give  her  if  it  sliould  become 
necessary.  I  must  also  say,  if  this  country,  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  the  original 
])olicy  of  whieh  I  may  condemn,  does  aftbrd  aid,  tbat  when  that  aid,  whether  of 
British  seamen  or  British  soldiers,  is  given,  I  never  can  refuse  my  sympathy  to  those 
gallant  men,  nor  fail  to  rejoice  in  their  success.  But  the  expression  of  the  address  is, 
"  we  rejoice  that  his  Majesty's  co-operating  force  has  rendered  useful  assistance  to 
the  troops  of  her  Catholic  Majesty."  Now,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of 
the  king's  speech  was  to  state  to  us  this — "  I  stipulated  to  give  a  certain  force;  I 
have  given  that  force,  and  that  force  has  been  successful."  The  force  we  stipulated 
to  give  was  a  naval  force.  The  granting  the  assistance  of  a  naval  force,  evidently 
does  not  admit  us  to  interfere  with  respect 'to  any  civil  dissensions,  or  any  internal 
constitutional  questions,  which  a  stipulation  to  grant  a  military  force  would  seem  to 
imply.  And,  therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  part  of  the  speech  is  literally 
correct,  and  that  the  aid  given  has  been  in  conformity  with  the  treaty,  and  nothing 
more;  that  it  has  been  that  naval  force  which  we  stipulated  to  give.  Because, 
although  I  agree  that  that  treaty  ought  to  be  executed  in  a  generous  spirit,  yet  I  still 
shall  on  the  strongest  grounds  protest  against  any  construction  being  given  to  that 
treaty  which  the  terms  of  it  do  not  warrant,  and  against  our  being  involved,  beyond 
the  obligations  of  that  treaty,  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  S[ianish  nation.  I 
think  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  House;  and  that  we  ought 
to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection — whatever  our  opinions  may  be 
about  monarchieal  or  democratic  governments — that  a  dangerous  principle  and 
precedent  be  not  established;  but  which  must  be  the  result,  if  we  once  begin  to 
adopt  a  system  of  interference  with  the  internal  quarrels  and  'dissensions  of  other 
countries.  Who  can  undertake  to  limit  the  application  of  that  principle  to  a  question 
of  constitutional  government,  if  we  establish  a  precedent  of  which  despotic  countries 
may  avail  themselves?  They  may  say  they  have  as  nnieh  riufht  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  arbitrary  government,  as  we 
have  for  maintaining  constitutional  government;  and  then  there  Mould  be  an  end  to 
the  jieace  and  repose  of  Europe  Such  may  be  the  consc(]uence  of  our  setting  a  had 
example,  by  extending  the  limits  of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  inv(dving  ourselves 
in  these  internal  dissensions.  Therefore  I  give  my  assent  to  tiiat  i)ortii)n  of  the 
address,  assuming  that  the  statements  of  it  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  co-o])erating  force  referred  to  may  merely  be  considered  that  naval  force 
which  we  undertook  to  give.     It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  very  next  paragraph  of 
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the  speech  without  deriving  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  clanger  of  our  interfering  with 
the  civil  matters  of  other  countries.     The  paragraph  I  allude  to  refers  to  Portugal, 
lu  1837  we  express  our  regret  that  "events  have  happened  in  Portugal  which  for 
a  time  threatened   to  disturb  the  internal  peace  of  that  country."     In   1834  (three 
years  previous),  after  our  influence,  or,  as  it  was  called,  moral  influence,  had  been 
completely  successful  in  effecting  a  revolution  and  establishing  the  present  dynasty 
in  Portugal,  wliat  were  the  terms  in  which  his  present  Majesty  addressed  this  House? 
— "  I  have  derived  the  most  sincere  and  lively  satisfaction  from  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  kingdom  of  Portugal;  and  I  rejoice  to 
thinkthat  the  treaty,  which  the  state  of  aff"airs  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  induced  me 
to  conclude  with  the  King  of  the  French,   the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and  the 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  which  has  already  been  laid  before  you,  contributed  mate- 
rially to  produce  this  happy  result."     That  hajipy  result!  But  in  1837  we  are  aware 
of  tlie  fact  that  we  have,  I  believe,  six  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Tagus,  after  that  happy 
result  has  been  produced,  for  the  purjiose  of  what? — for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
Queen  of  that  country  from  possible  personal  attack  on  the  part  of  her  own  subjects; 
and  also  for  the  very  laudable  object  of  doing  what? — of  rescuing  the  English  residing 
there  from  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened.     Now,  is  that  the  happy 
result  of  our  interference?     Six  sail  of  the  line  is  a  considerable  force;  either,  there- 
fore, that  country  is  unsettled,  or  English  life  and  property  are  in  danger.     Either 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  is  the  case.    I  take  the  simple  facts,  and  then  I  ask,  is  not 
that  a  conclusive  proof  that,  after  all  our  interference,  we  have  not  obtained  a  single 
o!)ject — neither  that  of  establishing  the  government  of  the  queen,  nor  of  Increasing 
English  influence  in   Portugal?     But  I  will  put  aside  the  question   of  principle 
altogetlier,  and  ask  you  to  look  only  as  a  matter  of  experience  to  what  this  ought  to 
teach  us  as  to  our  future  policy.    What  is  the  advantage  we  have  gained  in  Portugal? 
How  ought  we  to  reason,  from  the  result  of  our  policy  with  respect  to  that  country, 
as  to  the  probable  issue  of  our  conduct  with  regard  to  Spain,  when  we  consider  that, 
some  three  or  four  y.ars  after  his  Majesty's  government  had  pronounced  eulogiums 
on  the  happy  result  of  our  policy  in  establishing  the  government  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  through  the  influence  of  our  arms,  she  is  unable  to  command  the  attections 
of  her  subjects,  while  England  has  no  alternative  but  that  of  again  resorting  to  force, 
and  of,  in  fact,  becoming  responsible  for  the  civil  government  of  that  counlry  ?  One 
main  object  we  had  hoped  to  realise  from  the  quadruple  treaty  was,  to  be  on  terms 
of  good  understanding  with  France.    But  if  what  the  hon.  gentleman  (Dr.  Bowring) 
has  stated  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  that  treaty — namely,  the  formation 
of  an  intimate  union  with  France — has  not  been  realised.     I  will  not  longer  detain 
the  House,   but  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  considering  hereafter  the  whole 
policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  alluded  to  in  the  speech,  I  again  say  that  I  give  my 
assent  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  address  which  I  have  particularly  mentioned.     I 
do  so  because  I  think  the  Queen  of  Spain — I  avow  it — is  fairly  and  fully  entitled 
to  our  sympathy,  and  to  an  honourable  performance  of  the  engagement  which  we 
have  entered  into  with  her;  and  as  this  honourable  engagement  has  called  for  the 
active  interference  of  a  British  force,  I  cannot  withhold  my  expression  of  admiration 
at  the  gallantry  of  my  countrymen,  and  that,  as  they  have  interfered,  I  rejoice  that 
their  interference  has  been  successful. 
Motion  for  the  address  agreed  to. 


JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 
February  6,  1837. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  Committee 
on  Joint  Stock  Banks, — Mr.  Hume  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  there  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  banking,  and  the  causes  for  the  changes  of  the  circulation 
since  1833." 

Sm  RoBKKT  Peel  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  connnercial  and 
banking  interests  of  tlie  country,  that  Parlianu-nt  should  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  whether  or  no  it  could  interfere  with  them, 
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liy  proposing  any  new  restrictions  on  joint-stock  banks  ;  and  if  Parliament  decided 
tliat  it  could  so  interfere,  it  ought  to  make  known  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  those  restrictions,  becauje  the  very  suspense  of  the  question 
was  pregnant  with  almost  as  much  evil  as  unwise  legislation  upon  it  could  be.  A 
committee  liad  been  appointed,  witnesses  had  been  examined,  but  the  conmiitteo  had 
informed  the  world  that  it  had  not  time  to  conclude  its  inquiries,  and  therefore  it  ])ro- 
])osed  to  renew  its  inquiries;  and  now  the  consequence  was,  that  no  one  could  determine 
that  he  might  safely  enter  into  a  connexion  with  any  banking  establishment — not 
because  his  prospects  of  the  new  regulations  might  materially  atfect  his  speculation, 
but  he  would  be  unwilling  to  engage  in  it  while  such  an  in<piiry  was  pending.  It 
was,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that  Parliament  should,  without  delay,  decide  what 
could  be  done,  and  what  it  intended  to  do.  lie  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  devolve 
on  the  committee  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  object  of  inquiry :  if  the  inquiry 
V,  ere  to  be  carried  out  into  every  branch  of  hanking  atl'airs,  and  into  the  ininutue  of  the 
currency  (piestion,  tliey  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  If  they  were  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  tlie  operations  of  the  whnjc  of  the  English  banks,  the  Irish  banks, 
the  8c(itch  banks,  public  banks,  ])rivate  banks,  joint-stock  banks,  and  all  the  various 
banks  in  the  kingdom,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  inquiry,  there  would  be  no  one 
subject  settled,  and  no  pretext  would  be  wanting  for  postponing  a  decision.  There- 
fore, while  he  was  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  subject,  he  would  have  it  limited  to  a 
si)ecial  object.  There  were  two  propositions  before  the  House  besides  the  original 
motion.  There  was  the  projjosition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  multiply 
tiie  oljects  of  inquiry;  and  there  was  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Derby- 
shire, which  went  to  deny  the  right  of  the  House  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  To  neither  of  tliose  propositions  could  he  give  his  consent.  He  had 
already  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  To  the  principle  involved  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Derbyshire  he  could  by  no  means  agree.  The  hen.  member  for  Derbyshire  con- 
tended, that  as  It  was  generally  allowed  that  Parliament  oiiglit  not  to  attempt  to 
instruct  or  control  persons,  generally,  in  the  management  of  their  own  business,  so  it 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  joint-stock  banks.  But  the  cases 
were  widely  ditferent.  Parliament  had  already  interfered  with  reference  to  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  having  so  interfered,  it  was  entitled  to  carry  that  interference  further. 
If  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  joint-stock  banks  were  to  be  considered  tlie  best 
judges  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  own  business,  why  had  Parliament  restricted 
them  in  various  ways?  Why  were  they  prohibited  from  issuing  five-shillings  or 
half-crown  notes  ?  The  moment  that  Parliament  interfered  witii  them  in  one  respect, 
it  acquired  the  right  or  contracted  the  obligation  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  other 
respect  in  which  such  interference  might  be  considered  advantageous  to  the  public. 
No  one  could  deny,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  sound  policy  and  justice  of  acting  on 
this  principle.  For  instance,  could  any  man  doubt  that  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  Northern  and  Central  Banking  Company  justified  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
those  transactions  "r"  M'here  a  company  had  been  invested  by  the  legislature  with  the 
))ower  of  coinage,  or  with  the  power  of  issuing  money — a  ])ower  affecting  the  interest 
not  merely  of  the  shareholders,  but  of  those  who  took  their  notes — and  when  that 
company  was  found  to  have  made  an  application  to  the  ]3ank  of  England,  and  to  have 
declared  that  they  should  be  ruined  unless  the  bank  advanced  them  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  surely  tiiat  was  a  very  different  transaction  from  a  s])ecnlation  in  sugar  or 
tobacco.  The  moment  that  tlie  legislature  devolved  upon  any  body  of  men  the  power 
(if  issuing  money  (a  power  absolutely  regal  in  its  character),  that  moment  it  acipiired 
the  right  of  taking  care  that  the  interests  of  those  whom  such  a  proceeding  afi'ected, 
should  be  protected.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the 
disinterested  and  judicious  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  joint-stock  banks.  lie 
doubted  it.  He  had  not  so  much  confidence  in  theirwisdom  as  thehon. gentleman  had. 
The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  spoken  of  two  banks  that  had  been  well  conducted. 
But  could  the  regulations  observed  by  those  two  banks  be  enforced  on  others  ?  Look 
at  the  report  of  last  year,  and  let  any  man  say  whether  he  could  place  imjjlicit  con- 
fidence in  the  sagacity  of  joint-stnck  banks.  It  appeared  that  the  managers  of  one 
of  them  stated,  tliat  every  year  they  had  large  dividends,  they  had  great  profits,  but 
though  they  had  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  i;20,000  or  £30,000,  they  never  took 
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any  account  of  them,  and  their  shares  were  at  a  premium  often  per  cent.     How  did 
that  state  of  things  arise?     By  the  power  which  Parliament  had  conferred  upon  the 
parties.     The  difficulty  which  private  banks  felt  in  conducting  their  business  proved 
that  fact.       He  would  not  say  any  thing  of  the  wisdom  of  that  course,  but  having 
given  such  a  power  virtually  or  directly,  legally  or  practically,  they  ought  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  it.  Then,  another  lion,  gentleman  had  gone  to  tlie  other  e.vtrerae  ; 
he  had  said  that  all  inquiries  were  good,  and,  so  far  from  denying  to  Parliament  the 
right  of  inquiry,  he  was  for  carrying  it  to  the  fullest  extent.     While  one  hon.  gentle- 
man deprecated  all  inquiry,  the  other  wished  to  have  an  inquiry  into  everything,  not 
excluding  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself.     Now,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  far  as  its  relations  to  the  government  -were  concerned, 
that  had  been  recently  the  subject  of  two  inquiries.       He  recollected  sitting  on  a 
committee,  three  years  since,  day  after  day,  which  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  far  as  they 
related  to  the  government,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  inquiry,  the  bank  charter 
was  extended,  and  he  apprehended  that  no  man  intended  to  propose  to  revise  the  bank 
charter.     But  they  had  a  right  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  subject  of  inquiry.     Even  then,  there  would  be  no  necessity,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  which  related 
to  the  government,  or  any  of  its  operations,  only  so  far  as  joint-stock  banks  were 
concerned.     If,  in  course  of  investigation,  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  the  joint-stock  banks,  had  caused  certain  evils,  then  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  resist  any  further  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
The  permission  to  joint-stock  banks^to  pay  in  Bank  of  England  paper  instead  of  gold, 
might  be  very  proper  and  profitable  or  not,  but,  as  far  as  the  inquiry  had  gone,  that 
question  did  not  appear  to  have  been  put.       That  might  be  because  the  committee 
had  not  sufficiently  performed  its  duty,  or  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
[Mr.  Hume  had  himself  put  the  question  to  a  witness,  who  had  objected  to  it.]      If 
such  a  question  were  put  and  objected  to,  nobody  could  deny  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  enforce  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.     Tlie  question  was  not,  whether  the 
power  given  to  joint-stock  banks  to  pay  in  Bank  of  England  paper  diminished  or  ex- 
tended credit,  but  whether  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  increase  the  danger  to  credit,  and 
whether  the  evil  concomitant  with  making  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  was 
not  a  greater  evil  than  the  facility  of  doing  it  could  be  beneficial  ?    Although  he  must 
contend  that  every  relation  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  joint-stock  banks  must  be, 
as  far  as  necessity  required,  intruded  upon,  he  should  vote  for  the  original  motion, 
dissenting,   as  he  did,   from    both  amendments.       The  hon.  and  learned   member 
for  Kilkenny  reopened  the  whole  question;  but  the  bill  of  1819  had  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  he  should  decline  entering  upon  it  on  this  occasion.      He  should 
only  refer  to  one  position  which    the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman   had  taken   up, 
namely,  that  it  was  very  wise  in   times  of  prosperity  to  look  forward  to  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger.     He  would  just  remark  that  the  evils,  if  evils  had  arisen,  were 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  bill  of  1819.       If  they  chose  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
convertible  paper,   and  then  to  have   a  metallic  standard,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
or  both   conjointly,  they  could  not  have  a  large  mass  of  paper  converted  into  a 
metallic  standard  without  the  risk  of  a  reaction.     But  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
bill  of  1819    was    not  the   effect  of  that  bill,  but  of   the  foreign    exchanges,  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  present  prosperity,  or  the  future  adversity,  they  were  boimd 
to  look  at  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  if  they  did,  they  could  not  help  looking  out  for 
the  time  of  possible  danger.     If  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  have  a  paper  currency 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and   not  to   have  it  convertible  at  all,  then,  perhaps,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  his  looking  out  for  times  of  danger.       But  even  then  his 
hope  of  eternal  prosperity  would  be  very  delusive,  for  there  would  be  a  progressive 
rise  in  prices,  and  a  progressive  decrease  of  trade,  so  that  not  looking  out  for  danger 
would  not_  be  the  way  to  avoid  it.     With  regard  to  the  evils  of  the  bill  of  1819,  he 
never  denied  the  extent  of  individual   distress  occasioned  by  it,  and   he  had  never 
contemplated  that  distress  without  regretting  the  serious  injuries  that  ensued  ;  but 
he  thought  the  system  which  rendered  that  bill  necessarj%   and  not  the  bill  itself, 
ought  to  1)(!  made  ros[)onsible  for  those  evils.     He  did  not  believe  any  measure  was 
ever  proposed  which  was  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  that 
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which  compelled  those  who  employed  them  to  pay  them  their  wages  according  to  a 
certain  fixed  standard. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion  : — Ayes,  121  ;  Noes,  42;  majority,  79. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  (IRELAND). 
Februaky  8,  1837. 

In  the  adjourned  dehate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  for  leave  to  hring  in  a 
bill  for  the  roguhition  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  RonKKT  Pei:i-  said,  I  should  infer,  Sir,  that,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
division  in  this  stage  of  the  jirocecdings,  it  might  suit  the  general  convenience  that 
the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  If  1  am  wrong  in  that  impression,  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  give  way  to  what  may  be  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the 
adjournment.  Rut  if  the  general  wish  is  that  this  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
close,  I  am  ready  so  far  to  give  effect  to  that  wish,  as  to  make  now  the  few  observa- 
tions which  I  have  to  make.  I  say  the  few  observations,  because  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  rise  after  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  who  sits  on  my  left  hand, 
and  after  that  attempt  at  a  reply  heard  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  know 
and  I  respect  the  ability  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman — and  what  inference  do  I 
draw  from  his  failure?  Not  that  his  powers  have  deserted  him,  but  that  he  felt  the 
utter  impossibility  of  contending  with  the  speech  which  he  followed,  but  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  answer.  I  have  been  rather  surprised  by  the  course  which  this 
debate  has  taken.  His  Majesty  called  our  attention,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
to  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  especially  commanded  the  commissioners  to  bring  under 
our  notice  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  wisdom  of  adopting  all  such  measures  as 
may  improve  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Majesty 
recommended  an  early  consideration,  in  the  same  sentence,  of  three  great  measures 
— the  constitution  of  the  municipal  body  in  Ireland,  the  question  of  the  church,  and 
the  question  of  the  application  of  poor-laws  to  Ireland.  And  when  the  noble  lord 
intimated  to  us  that  he  did  not  intend,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Municipal 
Bill,  to  confine  himself  to  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  merits  of  that  question,  but 
would  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  I  took  it  for  granted  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  and 
to  afford  us  an  outline  of  each  of  the  three  great  measures  alluded  to  in  his  Majesty's 
speech.  What,  however,  was  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  took  on  opening  the  subject?  He  fixed  on  a  resolution  which 
had  been  passed  by  a  body  of  gentlemen,  in  Dublin,  who  had  met  to  petition  par- 
liament. He  concealed  from  us  every  thing  which  he  intended  with  respect  to  the 
church — he  concealed  from  us  every  thing  which  he  intended  with  respect  to  poor- 
laws — but  he  provoked  a  discussion  on  the  14th  resolution,  which  had  been  come  to 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  thought  they  might  with  safety  exercise  the  humble 
privilege  of  petition.  He  knew  the  petition  was  to  be  presented  to  the  House — 
for  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  resolution — but  he  would  hardly  wait  till  it  was 
signed,  before  he  made  an  attack  on  it.  He  knew  that  the  proper  time  for  making 
any  charges  with  respect  to  those  resolutions  was  when  tlie  petition  should  be  ]ire- 
sented;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ]\lunicii)al  Bill,  to  accuse 
those  who  had  attended  the  meeting,  but  wiio  were  not  yet  prepared  with  a  petition, 
of  making  charges  against  the  ministry,  which  they  shrunk  from  supporting  in  their 
])laccs  in  parliament.  The  noble  lord  had  received  an  answer  which  he  little 
expected.  "  You  deal  in  general,  in  vague  declamation,"  said  the  noble  lord  ;  "  no 
facts  have  you  to  mention,  not  one:  1  challenge  you  to  come  forward  A\ith  the 
details,  and  I  will  br  ;nd  you  with  disgrace,  unless  you  produce  your  facts."  Well, 
four  hours  did  not  elapse  before  the  discussion  became  very  inconvenient ;  and  then 
the  House  was  told,  that  it  would  be  infiniteiN'  better  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
great  (piestion,  which  was  the  proper  object  of  our  debate — that  the  detail  of  smull 
facts  was  more  inconvenient  than  a  statement  of  general  principles — and  we  were 
implored  to  return  to  that  which  was  the  legitimate  subject  for  our  consideration, 
viz.,  the  Municii)al  Bill.  There  were  facts  in  al)undance.  The  resolution  com- 
plained of  was  this — that  patronage  had  been  so  applied,  and   the  prerogative  of 
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mercy  so  exercised,  as  to  shake  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Well, 
the  facts  were  brought  forward,  by  which  that  general  allegation  was  supported,  and 
a  tender  was  made  by  those  who  did  bring  them  forward,  to  prove  them  before  any 
tribunal  which  the  House  of  Commons  should  choose  to  appoint.  It  was  said,  "  We 
assert  that  persons  have  been  placed  in  a  situation,  who,  however  respectable  in 
private  life — who,  however  eminent  in  certain  attainments  of  a  lawyer — have  still  not 
tliat  professional  standing  which  entitled  them  to  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  other 
barristers  of  superior  qualifications  ;  and  the  consequence  of  that  undue  advancement 
has  been,  that  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  importance — more  important  than  the 
ostensibly  responsible  situation  of  Attorney  or  Solicitor  general,  because  the  in- 
fluence is  greater,  the  attendance  is  more  constant,  and  the  duties  more  unseen, — in 
that  situation  of  confidential  advice,  has  been  placed  an  individual  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  association  now  existing  in  Ireland."  That  was  one  fact;  and  it 
was  offered  to  establish  it  before  a  Select  Committee,  fairly  and  impartially  consti- 
tuted. "  A  Select  Committee  !"  say  they ;  "  Oh  no — you  cannot  have  a  Select 
Committee;  these  things  are  not  fit  for  inquiry  before  a  Select  Committee.  Move 
an  impeachment;  an  impeachment  is  the  only  course."  What!  an  impeachment 
to  inquire  whether,  in  discharging  by  wholesale  prisoners  fi'om  gaol,  Lord  Mulgrave 
has  exercised  wisely  the  prerogative  of  mercy? — to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Pigott  was, 
urider  all  the  circumstances,  a  proper  individual  to  be  appointed  confidential  adviser 
at  the  Castle  ?  Let  me  ask,  is  there  no  possibility  of  questioning  any  act  of  a 
minister  of  the  Crow^n,  or  of  a  member  of  the  government,  but  by  going  through 
tlie  cumbersome  process  of  an  impeachment?  Must  the  noble  lord,  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  or  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  for  that  country,  be  put  on  the 
footing  of  a  Strafford  or  a  Laud,  or  will  he  not  condescend  to  answer  the  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  his  conduct?  It  must  surely  be  by  a  Select  Committee,  and 
not  by  impeachment,  that  we  can  inquire  whether  Lord  Oxmantown  appointed  Mr. 
Cassidy  to  the  magistracy  prior  to  or  subsequently  to  the  occurrences  which  induced 
Loi'd  de  Vesey  not  to  recommend  him  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  Queen's 
county.  Do  you  mean  to  resist  the  inquiry  into  these  facts?  Do  you  mean,  after 
resting  this  debate  on  the  14th  or  24th  resolution  that  was  come  to  at  the  meeting  in 
Dublin — do  you  mean,  after  saying,  "  Those  allegations  and  vituperations  are  unfair, 
and  let  us  have  facts — facts  with  which  we  can  deal,  and  to  which  we  can  reply" — do 
you  mean,  after  this,  to  turn  round  and  tell  us,  that  '•  Nothing  but  impeachment 
will  do:  we  are  so  convinced  of  the  high  dignity  of  our  situation,  that  we  will  yield 
to  nothing  but  an  impeachment;  nothing  short  of  an  impeachment  will  satisfy  us?" 
Why  did  not  the  noble  lord  take  the  most  statesman-like  course  of  entering  on  the 
state  of  Ireland  ? — [Lord  John  Russell :  I  did  so.] — Yes ;  but  the  state  of  Ireland 
into  which  the  noble  lord  entered,  was  that  from  which  the  church  question  was 
excluded — was  that  from  which  the  question  of  poor-laws  was  excluded.  The  noble 
lord's  performance  was  an  improvement  on  the  provincial  performance  of  which  we 
have  heard  ;  for  it  was  the  ])lay  of  Haiidet  with  both  the  parts  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
omitted.  You  tell  us,  because  we  refuse  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  Ireland,  in 
respect  of  municipal  institutions,  that  we  have  applied  to  England,  that  we  are  in- 
flicting wrong,  and  offering  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Now,  let  me  ask  you, 
do  you  intend  to  apply  that  rule  to  the  other  measures  ?  Do  you,  having  made  cer- 
tain laws  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  England — do  you,  having  passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  granted  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  with  the 
Church  of  England — do  you  mean  to  apjdy  the  identical  jirinciple  of  legislation  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  which  you  have  applied  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  If  you 
do  not,  on  what  groimd  do  you  refuse  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  a  pecidiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances— is  it  not  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
wliich  justifies  tlie  application  to  tliat  country  of  a  difierent  i)rinciple  ?  If  that  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  church — if  it  be  not  an  insult  to  Ireland  to  apply  different 
principles  on  account  of  different  circtnnstances — let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not  to  take 
it  for  granted  tliat  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  an  identify  with  regard  to  another  mea- 
sure is  an  insult  to  the  peoj)le.  Do  you  mean  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  Ireland 
as  you  have-  acted  on  in  England,  with  respect  to  the  poor-laws?  That  is  an  im- 
portant su})ject,  affecting  the  interests,  the  sym]>atl\ies,  and  feelings  of  as  great  a 
number  of  human  beings  as  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform,  or  almost  any  other 
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political  (iiK'stion  -w  liicli  can  be  niootcil.  The  law  of  England  is,  that  every  jjcrson  born 
in  the  kingdom,  who  is  old,  blind,  maimed,  or  otherwise  impotent,  is  entitled  to  relief 
from  his  parish.  ]  )o  you  mean  to  apply  that  law  to  Ireland — yon  who  talk  so  loudly  of 
identity  of  legislation  ?  I  fear  you  do  not.  1  know  many  amon^'  those  who  elaniour  tlie 
loudest  about  justice  and  e(pial  laws,  are  the  most  forward  to  charge  us  with  insultirif^ 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  most  active  in  crying-  out  for  redress — who  shrink  within 
themselves  when  ])0()r-laws  for  Iri'land  are  the  subject  of  discussion.  Poverty  and  im- 
potence are  not  entitled  in  their  eyes  to  the  same  identity  of  legislation  as  jiolitical 
partisans.  On  this  jioint  they  show  them.selves  in  their  true  colours  ;  and  the  ])rin- 
ciple  of  identity,  as  far  as  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief  is  concerned,  is  denominated 
by  no  more  soothing  appellation  than  "a  great  luunbug."  \\'hen  we  ask  these  cla- 
mourers  for  equal  laws  and  justice,  ^Vhy  do  you  refuse  to  snp])ort  j'our  poor  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  poor  in  England  are  supported  ?  and  tell  them  to  do  so  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  their  own  principle  of  identity  of  legislation,  they  answer  us, 
and  say,  "  Ireland  is  differently  circumstanced  from  England  ;  the  whole  question 
depends  upon  circumstances  ;  it  should  be  left  open  to  them."  The  noble  lord 
should  have  told  us  his  intentions  with  regard  to  ])oor-laws  for  that  country  as  well 
as  tithes;  and  I  maintain  that  he  cannot  justly  call  on  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  for 
■which  he  has  moved,  respecting  the  munici])al  corporations,  Avithout  letting  us  know 
what  his  measures  on  those  two  ])oints  will  embrace,  ^^'ilh  respect  to  ])oor-laws  for 
Ireland,  see  for  a  moment  what  the  operation  would  be  on  this  measure.  In  Eng- 
land, the  right  of  voting  depends  not  on  the  value  of  the  house  in  which  the  voter 
lives,  but  on  the  payment  of  his  rates — in  which  are  included,  of  course,  the  poor- 
rate.  Now,  before  you  offer  us  the  Municipal  Corjioration  Bill  for  Ireland,  do  you 
refuse  to  give  us  any  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  connexi<m  of  rating  with  the 
right  of  voting  in  towns  in  Ireland  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  those  who  are  rated 
to  the  poor-rate  alone  shall  have  tlie  right  to  vote,  or  that  that  right  shall  be  derived 
solely  from  the  value  of  the  tenement  occnjned  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  town?  In 
either  case,  do  you  mean  to  submit  the  mimicipal  bill  to  the  committee  before  you 
give  any  explanaticm  of  jour  views  on  this  most  im]iortaut  question  ?  The  conntr}' 
longs  for  an  answer.  My  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  on  my  left,  has  so  fully 
entered  into  all  the  subjects  broached  in  the  collateral  discussion  which  was  invited, 
provoked,  and  compelled,  by  the  noble  lord  opjiosite,  that  he  has  spared  me  the 
trouble,  and  precluded  me  from  the  necessity  of  proceeding  at  any  length  with  it. 
He  has,  in  short,  anticipated  me,  and  left  me  very  little  to  say  on  them.  The  two 
main  questions,  however,  broached  in  the  resolution  which  the  noble  lord  has  made 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  are,  whether  the  patronage  vested  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment has  been  properly  exercised;  and  whether  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has  been  rightly  ap]died.  By 
far  the  greatest  matter  connected  with  the  former,  was  the  ai)])ointment  of  Mr, 
Pigott  to  the  situation  of  confidential  adviser  at  the  castle.  i\Ir.  I'igott,  from  all  I 
have  heard,  is  a  respectable  man  ;  but  I  contend  that  his  a])i)ointment  was  improper. 
Do  you  think  that  I  object  to  it  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  No  ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  do  so.  I  object  to  it  because  it  shows  the  animus  which  actuates  the 
government,  and  because  it  is  a  direct  encouragement  and  sanction  to  the  associa- 
tion now  sitting  in  Dublin,  that  gentleman  being  an  active  member  of  the  body. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  asks  me  what  course  I 
shall  juirsue  when  I  reciivethat  appointment,  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation until  the  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke.  To  this  I  answer,  that  as  I  doubt 
iiis  authority  to  confer  that  appointment  on  me,  I  also  doubt  his  right  to  catechise  me 
on  the  results  of  a  contingency  which,  until  this  night,  I  thought  of  all  other  things 
was  the  most  remote.  And  now,  what  between  the  funeral  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  — the  song  of  the  dying  swan — and  the  declaration  volunteered  by  him, 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  me  to  hope  to  conduct  the  government  at  all,  I  am  left 
in  the  greatest  doubt  as  to  the  actual  position  in  which  I  stand.  That  sjieech  was 
half  a  congratulation  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  government,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  is  a  member,  and  half  consisted  of  lugubrious  ])rophecies  and  lamenta- 
tions as  to  their  inability  to  carry  it  on.  But  1  shall  answer  his  question  more  fully. 
I  shall  contrast  with  it  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  resi)ect  to  the  orange  societies 
last  session  of  parliament,  and  the  course  which  the  government  pursues  in  respect 
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to  the  National  Association  in  Ireland  during  tliis.     I  am  told  by  the  hoii.  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  greater  part  of  my  support  in  the  House 
is  derived  from  the  adherence  of  Orangemen  to  me,  and  the  influence  of  Orangemen 
in  my  favour.     Now,  I  appeal  to  my  hon.  friends  behind  me,  many  of  whom  were 
then  members  of    Orange   societies,    whether   any    man    could    be   more   anxious 
to   persuade  them   than    I  was,   at   the   time   his   Majesty's   commands   for   their 
suppression    was   issued,    to    acquiesce    in    them — or    whether    any    man    could 
have  been  more  studious  to  change  and  divest  those  societies  of  the  spirit  that 
pervaded  them,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country?  In  those  endeavours  I  was  aided  by  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  who,  on  that  occasion,  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  government. 
Will  he  now  take  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  National  Association  ?  He  cannot 
depart  from  his  principles  of  identity  in  legislation,  although  the  National  Association, 
and  not  municipal  laws,  be  the  subject  of  discussion.     VVhen  the  suppression  of  the 
Orange  societies  was  in  question,  the  noble  lord  came  down  to  the  House,  and  stated  that 
he  had  consulted  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown — the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  general, 
and  that  there  existed  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  illegality  of  these  societies.     He 
threw  himself  therefore  on  their  loyalty,  and  he  said  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  rely 
on  their  good  sense.     That  was  the  appeal  lie  made  to  them — will  he  try  a  similar  one 
with  the  loyalty  of  the  National  Association?     He  said,  moreover,  that  secret  signs 
and  symbols  were  not  illegal;  but  that  secret  meetings,  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  presided  over  by  regularly  appointed   presidents,  were  so.     He  also 
urged  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  ask  any  one  in  its  employment,  especially  if  it  was 
one  of  trust  and  responsibility,  whether  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society  of  any  kind, 
and  if  he  did,  to  discharge  him,  unless  he  at  once  dissolved  his  connection  with  it. 
Did  the  noble  lord  ask  that  question  of  Mr,  Pigott?     I  think  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  noble  lord  was,  that  when  a  civil  office  is  to  be  conferred,   the  government 
shall  lay  down  the  conditions  on  which  it  can  be  held.     Did  the  noble  lord  exercise 
the  right  he  asserted  on  the  former  occasion  to  do  that  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pigott  ? 
If  the  dissolution  of  all  connection  with  societies  of  that  nature  was  required  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  all  persons  appointed  to,  or  serving  in  situations  under  the  govern- 
ment, why  did  not  the  noble  lord  require  it  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  case 
where  Orangemen  were  in  question  ?      The  noble  lord  on  that  occasion  also  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  magistracy,  that  no  man  should  be  appointed  who  belonged  to  any 
political  society,  because  the  bench  should  be  free  from  all  suspicion,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate should  have  the  character  of  impartiality  with  all  classes  of  society  which 
he  was  called  on  to  deal  with.     I  think  that  is  a  good  rule  ;  but  has  the  noble  lord 
applied  it  to  the  recent  appointments  to  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  ?  Have  no  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  been  made  magistrates  since  their  connection  with  it  ? 
The  noble  lord  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Orange  societies,  and 
stated  that  he  was  satisfied  they  would  obey  the  king's  wishes,  and  dissolve  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  law  against  them.     Has  he  made  a  similar  experiment  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  National  Association  ?  Has  he  equal  confidence  in  that  body  ?   But 
why  do  I  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  prime  minister  of  England  condemning 
and  denouncing  this  association   in   the  House  of  Lords,   when   a  vacancy   in  a 
public  .situation  of  great  trust  is  filled  by  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  you 
jjoast  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  you  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  iden- 
tified with  it  ?   1  know  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  by  a  technical  mind  between 
the  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  associations.     I  know  that  it  may  be  urged  that  one 
was  secret  and  exclusive,  composed  alone  of  Protestants,  and  holding  its  meetings  in 
private,  while  the  other  is  open  to  the  public,  and  free  to  all  conditions  and  creeds  to 
enter  into.     But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  distinction.     The  noble  lord  de- 
clared that  secrecy  was  not  illegal ;  and  it  appears  that  the  only  penalty  which  it  could 
incur  would  be  the  hon.  gontlcmen's  disapprobation  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
liut,  even  supposing  it  were,  it  is  not  in  secrecy  alone  that  danger  consists.     The 
Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  was  not  a  secret  club  ;  its  sittings  were  ojjcn  to  all  comers.    Yet 
what  mis'-hief  did  it  not  do  ?    That  club,  which  has  ramifications  all  over  the  country 
— which  has  pacificators  in  every  jilace — which  collects   money— which  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  law — that  is  the  dan- 
gerous club.  Such  an  one  is  the  National  Association.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  consequence 
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of  bad  legislation.  So  mucli  the  worse  is  it  likely  to  be.  Why,  then,  encouraj^e  it — 
why  sanction  its  proceed  inj^s?  You,  who  conclude  all  your  speeches  respecting  Ireland 
with  a  cry  for  iin])artiul  justice,  as  well  as  ecjiuil  laws,  why,  I  ask  you,  do  you  place  in 
offices  of  power  aiul  responsibility  men  who  belong  to  an  association  wliicb  could  pass 
this  resolution,  and  be  lirejiared  to  act  on  it.  Resolved,  "  'i'liat  it  be  reconiinended  to  all 
parishes  throughout  Ireland,  to  liold  ])ublic  meetings  on  the  same  day  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom."  Wiiat  is  tlic  object  of  that  resolution,  let  me  ask  you,  except  it  be  to 
show  the  physical  force  which  tliey  command,  and  so  to  comj)el  acfjuiesccnce  in  their 
wishes?  And  for  what  purposes  were  these  meetings  to  be  held,  and  was  this  display  of 
physical  force  to  be  organized  ?  The  resolution  explains  the  whole  matter,  fur  it 
concludes  thus — "  To  petition  in  favour  of  corporate  reform,  vole  by  ballot,  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes,  and  to  appoint  pacificators."  When  the  downcast  clergy  of 
tile  Established  Church  in  Ireland  are  seen  daily  struggling  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  legal  rights  — and  daily  driven  down  also  by  famine  and  j)rivations  of  every 
descripiion,  because  they  cannot  get  wiuit  is  their  right  by  law — when  the  noble 
lord  opposite  tells  us  that  that  country  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  (piietude,  and  offers 
these  injured  men  a  verse  of  a  modern  song  as  an  only  consolation,  while  the  more 
elocpient  prose  of  the  insurance  offices  informs  them  pithily  that  their  lives  cannot 
be  insured — when  such  men  as  Mr.  Pigott  are  i)Ut  into  offices  of  liigh  trust,  without 
relinciuishing  their  connection  with  an  association  whicli  cries  aloud  for  the  abolition 
of  the  "  blood-stained  impost,  tithes,"  then  is  all  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  tho 
government  destroyed,  and  every  honest  man  will  begin  to  think  it  his  duty  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  tlie  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  noble  lord 
opposite  admits  that  several  prisoners  were  discharged  by  that  nobleman,  on  his 
visitation  of  the  kingdom — some  of  them  according  to  the  regular  forms  used  in  such 
cases,  others  without  attending  to  those  forms.  When  the  subject  was  first  mooted, 
it  was  said  to  us,  "  Oh,  you  object  to  clemency — you  lack  mercy."  We  answer,  tliat 
we  do  not  object  to  clemency,  and  we  hope  that  we  do  not  lack  mercy.  We  do  not 
object  to  clemency,  but  we  do  to  its  injurious  e.xercise.  Clemency,  well-timed  and 
applied  properly,  is  a  blessing  ;  but,  to  give  it  a  good  effect,  it  should  be  extended 
with  due  regard  to  the  claim  of  those  praying  for  it — with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  including  the  respect  owing  to  justice,  and  with  a  careful  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  judges  wlio  tried  the  convict,  and  who,  to  administer  mercy  wisely 
and  rightly,  ought,  in  all  cases  of  the  kind,  to  be  consulted  by  the  person  having  the 
power  of  extending  it.  We  do  not  object  to  clemency  ;  but  we  object  to  that  which, 
under  its  sacred  name,  would  make  the  administration  of  justice  odious ;  and,  by 
giving  one  party  the  exclusive  privilege  of  indiscriminate  mercy,  would  render 
another  the  object  of  hatred  and  fear.  Such  an  use  of  the  royal  prerogative  is  only 
calculated  to  make  mercy  odious,  and  clemency  ridiculous.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
has  dealt  with  clemency,  in  round  numbers,  merely  on  the  report  of  an  inspector  of 
prisons.  Now,  I  would  ask,  is  there  any  precedent  for  such  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  great  attribute  of  mercy?  Certainly  not,  upon  any  principle,  or 
on  any  known  authority.  I  recollect  I  bad  the  honour  of  accompanying  his  late 
Majesty  on  his  visit  to  Scotland — a  visit  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  that  portion  of  the  empire  had  been  visited  by  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  as  the  sovereign  of  tlie  country.  Now  I  doubt  very  much  that, 
on  that  occasion,  any  person  confined  on  a  criminal  charge  was  liberated,  to  do 
honour  to  the  visit  of  the  chief  governor — and  I  think  I  do  recollect,  that  some 
persons  confined  for  breaches  of  the  excise  laws  were  discharged  from  prison  ;  but 
even  this  was  not  done  until  the  cases  had  been  referred  to  the  excise-office,  and  a 
selection  made  of  tlie  cases  that  were  most  deserving  of  the  royal  clemency.  This  is 
the  only  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  which  mercy  was  extended  to  persons  confined 
for  offences  against  the  law,  on  the  visit  of  a  chief  governor.  Oh  yes!  there  is  one 
other  instance  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  but  it  is  of  a  poetical  nature.  It  is  recorded 
in  a  farce — a  farce  known,  I  believe,  by  the  name  of  "  Tom  Thumb."  If  I  recollect 
right,  and  I  refer  to  the  classical  authority  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  Kinijc 
and  Lord  Grizzle  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  King  says,  "  Rebellion  is  dead — I'll 
go  to  breakfast."  And,  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event,  he  says,  "  Open  the  prisons 
• — turn  the  captives  loose — and  let  our  treasurer  advance  a  guinea  from  our  royal 
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treasury  to  pay  their  several  debts."  These  are  the  only  two  instances  of  mercy  ex- 
tended to  prisoners  on  the  visits  of  chief  governors  to  particular  towns  with  which  I 
am  acquainted — one  is  from  real  life,  and  the  other  from  fiction.  On  the  visit  of 
his  Majestj',  to  which  I  have  alluded,  some  offenders  were  certainly  pardoned;  but 
on  a  visit  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  prisons,  the  governors  are  called  on  to 
sacrifice  a  hecatomb  of  victims  to  grace  the  majesty  of  a  chief  governor.  But  now 
with  respect  to  subordinate  points ;  for,  after  the  overwhelming  debate  which  the 
noble  lord  had  opened  on  the  14th  resolution  passed  at  the  Dublin  meeting,  one  ia 
almost  inclined  to  forget  that  such  matters  as  a  municipal  bill,  a  jjoor  law  bill,  a 
churcli  bill,  and  a  tithe  bill,  remain  to  be  discussed.  With  regard  to  the  municipal 
bill,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  had  on  that  point 
reserved  to  them  the  riglit  of  free  discussion;  and  I  will  therefore  state  my  opinions 
on  that  subject  with  as  much  absence  of  personality  as  the  hon.  member  can  desire, 
and  with  as  much  mildness  as  is  consistent  with  the  very  strong  objections  I  entertain 
to  it.  In  the  address  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  House,  he  said,  that  because  English- 
men inhabited  England,  and  Scotchmen  inhabited  Scotland,  we  considered  them 
deserving  of  municipal  government ;  but  because  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  Irishmen, 
■we  considered  them  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  advantage,  and  were  determined 
to  withhold  them;  and  we  are  told,  that  because  we  withhold  these  privileges,  we 
offer  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people.  Now,  Sir,  I  utterly  disclaim  intending  to  ofiTer 
any  insult  to  the  Irish  people.  It  is  not  because  they  are  Irishmen  that  I  do  not 
think  it  politic  to  extend  to  them  the  same  corporate  rights  that  England  and  Scotland 
enjoy.  No,  Sir,  it  is  on  far  difl'erent  grounds.  It  is  because  I  entertain  great  doubts 
of  the  goodness  of  that  policy  which  would  destroy  one  set  of  corporate  bodies,  and 
establish  another  description  of  corporate  bodies  in  their  stead,  which  would  be  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  old.  It  is  contended  that,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  after  the  Catholic  relief  bill  had  passed,  there  ought  to  be  an  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  empire.  I 
fully  grant  that,  under  those  acts,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  a  perfect  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  civil  privileges;  but  I  utterly  deny  that  corporations  form  any 
portion  of  those  civil  rights.  Will  any  man  say  that  injustice  is  done  to  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  because  they  have  not  had  charters  of  incorporation  granted  to 
them;  or,  if  those  towns  have  been  unjustly  excluded,  I  ask,  why  have  not  those 
privileges  been  extended  to  them?  It  is  not  the  principle  of  self-government  that 
is  at  all  involved  in  this  question,  but  whether  or  no  corporate  institutions  shall  be 
continued  in  Ireland.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  those  institutions  because  of  their  antiquity,  and  because  similar 
institutions  exist  in  England;  but  I  do  say,  notwithstandmg,  that  if  the  continuing 
of  these  institutions  in  their  renewed  shape  shall  appear  dangerous  to  the  safetj^  of 
other  institutions,  which  we  are  still  more  strongly  bound  to  preserve — I  say,  if  they 
endanger  the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  the  minority,  and  expose  some  of  the  best 
interests  of  society  to  great  hazard,  then  I  say  tliere  are  reasons,  and  reasons  which 
go  far  with  me  in  countervailing  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  those  corporations.  I  know  we  are  accused  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  and 
bigoted  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  For  myself,  I  can  only  meet  such  an 
accusation  with  tlie  most  direct  and  positive  denial.  No  such  feeling  exists  with 
me.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  asks  me  what  1  mean  to  do  with  the 
municipal  question  in  Ireland  when  I  come  into  office.  Now  he  is  in  office,  and  let 
me  ask  him,  in  return,  what  he  means  to  do  with  the  Church  of  Ireland?  Does  he 
mean  to  disturb  it  or  not?  He  is  bound  to  answer  that  question.  I  say,  that  when 
1  see  an  association  established  in  Ireland  arrayed  against  the  established  church, 
and  I  am  told  that  that  association  will  be  continued  while  the  Church  is  suffered  to 
exist — when  1  know  the  power  which  the  re-establishment  of  municipal  corporations 
would  give  to  that  association — can  I  doubt  that  the  Church  would  be  endangered 
by  their  existence,  when  the  main  object  and  efforts  of  the  association  to  which  1 
allude,  arc  avowed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland?  When 
we  are  told,  tliat  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  influenced  by  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  our  opposition  to  this  measure,  have  we  not  something  to  com- 
])lain  of?  Have  we  not  some  right  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  jealousy?  In  the  year 
\H-2[)  we  passed  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     1  never  took  any 
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praise  to  ni3st'lf  fur  tlic  pint  1  hud  in  i);issiii<^  tliut  measure,  bet-aiise  I  own  it  was 
forced  upon  me.     I  leave  to  otiiers  the  sole  credit  of  having-  pitssed  it;  but  to  charge 
me  with  having  joined  in  passing  it  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  oHice,   is  altogether 
unjust  and  groundless.     What  would  they  say  if  ihe  fact  were,  although  it  nsight 
not  be  known,  that  1  was  out  of  oIKco  the  very  night  before  I  proposed  the  bill  to 
the  House!     It  was  said,   that  if  tliat  bill  passed  it  would  restore  a  perfect  civil 
equality  in  Ireland,  and  the  (juestion  was  asked  in  every  way,  what  would  be  the 
feelings  of  the  Roman   Catiiolies  towards  the  established  church  in  the  event  of  the 
bill  passing?     The  answer  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  all  others  of  the   Catholic  clergy  and 
laity  to  whom  the  (piestion  was  put,  distinctly  was, — "  The  complete  removal  of  our 
civil  disabilities  will  prevent  any  future  iritermeddling  with  the  church  establishment, 
that  all  agitation  will  cease,  and  that  there  will  be  a  return,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  their  former  lives."     We  are  now 
asked  for  fiu'ther  concession  ;  but  are  the  same  promises  and  declarations  made  to  us? 
No  such  thing.     After  we  had  been  told  that  the  church  establishment  should  not ' 
be  subverted — after  hoping  that  the  grunting  of  equal  civil  privileges  would  put  an 
end  to  all  further  demands — the  representatives  sent  to  this  House  are  told,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  obtain  entire  religious  freedom.     They  were  told  that  while  the  church 
establishment  remains,  we  are  to  have  unabated  agitation,  and  that  the  new  normal 
schools  shall  be  applied  to  that  purpose.     When  we  hear  it  declared,  that  while  the 
church  establishment  e.vists  in  Ireland  agitation  will  never  cease,  do  we  otier  an 
insult  if  we  refuse  to  strengthen  the  means  for  this  agitation  ?     Do  we  ofleran  insult 
if  we  desire  to  defend  that  establishment?     What,  1  ask,  was  the  language  of  him 
whom  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  selected  as  their  advocate?     What  was  the 
language  of  Lord  Plunkett,  the  most  jjowerful  and  able  advocate,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  ever  had?     I  mean  to  speak  of  the  ability  exhibited  upon  the 
lloman  Catholic  question  :  he  more  than  any  other  man  contributed  to  the  success 
of  that  measure.     He  must  have  spoken  from  his  instructions:  he  was  the  chosen 
advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  he  asked  the  Protestants  of  England  to  waive 
their  prejudices  ;  and  he  told  them  what  were  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Church. 
I  ask  you,  are  they  stronger  than  mine?     Lord  Plunkett  is  still  a  member  of  the 
government:  has  he  changed  his  opinions?     These  opinions  were  delivered  by  him 
in  bringing  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  the  people  of  England  had 
confidence  when  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholics  expressed  those  sentiments. 
Lord   Plunkett  said,  "  If  I  could  agree  in  believing-,  that  no  step  could  be  taken 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  without  destroying  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  I,  who  have  supported  these  claims  from  my  earliest  life,  would 
at  once  abandon   them.     I   would   change  sides,  and   become  as  strenuously  their 
opponent  as  I  have  been  their  conscientious  advocate."     Lord  Plunkett  said  this, 
and  he  said  more.     He  said,  "  I  look  upon  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland  as  settled  at  the  Union,  and  to  talk  of  shaking  it  without  shaking  the  whole 
empire  is  idle.     The  Protestant  Church  Establishment  is  the  cement  of  the  Union, 
and  is  inter-ivoven  with  the  institutions  of  both  countries,  and,  if  destroyed,  all  public 
security  nuist  be  shaken,  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  destroyed,  and  the 
ruin  of  private  projierty  must  follow  the  nun  of  the  property  of  the  Church."  M'hen 
was  this  opinion  given  by  Lord  Plunkett?     Not  in  lS2o,  but  in  1«28,  the  very  year 
before  the  Catholic  relief  bill  passed.     If  those  opinions  were  sound,  I  appeal  to  the 
people  of  England,  who  are  so  constantly  invoked   [cheers]— if  1  understand  those 
cheers  the  hon.  gentlemen  ojiposite  mistake  me:  I  do  not  mean  the  English  people 
exclusively;  but  1  say  I  do  ai)peal  to  the  people  of  this  empire,  who  must  ultimately 
be  the  judges  if  the  opinions  of  Lord  Plunkett  have  been  verified.     I  appeal  to  their 
deliberate  judgment,   whether,    when  they  see  an  association   levying  large  con- 
tributions,  and  declaring  that  it  never  will  cease  agitation   while  the  established 
church  exists,  they  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  to  grant  such  corporations  as  this 
bill  culls  for  to  the  towns  in  Irelaml,  would  not  be  to  endanger  the  other  institutions 
of  the  country  ?     The  noble  lord,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  intimated  his  intentit  n 
of  sustaining  the  established  church;  but  I  ask  on  what  principles  he  will  sustain 
it?     The  noble  lord  quoted  an  expression  of  iMr.  Fox  respecting  concession  as  a 
means  of  procuring  good  and  ])caceable  government  in   Ireland.     If  the  noble  lord 
agrees  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.   Fox — if  he  says,   I  will  concede  one  thing,  and  if 
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that  is  not  enough  I  will  concede  anotlier,  and  when  he  finds  that  the  grant  of 
municipal  corporations  will  not  satisfy  those  who  call  out  for  justice,  what  will  he 
next  concede?  Why,  if  he  believes  that  this  last  concession  will  satisfy  them,  he  has 
more  grounds  for  the  belief  than  I  have,  when  1  find  that,  after  battling  for  four  or 
five  years,  the  foundation  is  no  better  than  it  was  before,  when  the  principles  of 
concession  advocated  by  Mr.  Fox  virtually  commenced.  Now,  let  me  ask,  if  this 
system  of  concession  is  to  go  on,  how  the  noble  lord  is  to  maintain  the  church  ? 
The  noble  lord,  concurring  with  Mr.  Fox,  said  lie  knew  no  other  plan  for  governing 
a  people  but  by  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way.  But  the  noble  lord  must 
know,  for  he  has  had  fair  notice,  that  while  the  Protestant  Church  remains,  the 
National  Association  will  agitate  for  concession.  The  noble  lord  by  adopting  the 
principle  concedes  every  thing — for,  if  he  acts  on  the  doctrine  that  the  people  must 
have  every  thing  they  demand,  he  must  not  only  concede  till  municipal  reform  is 
granted,  but  also  till  the  Protestant  Church  is  destroyed.  I  heard  that  declaration 
from  the  noble  lord  with  the  utmost  regret.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer,  and,  as  the  best  reward  for  the  patience  with  which  the  House  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  confine  myself  to  that,  and  ask  how  the 
granting  of  municipal  reform  will  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice?  These 
corporations  are  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  sheriff's,  and  consequently  the  chief 
influence  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  let  me  ask,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  concession  in  the  present  heated  and  feverish  state  of  Ireland  ? 
What  will  be  its  effect  on  tlie  minority,  but  to  deprive  them  of  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent action  which  is  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice  ?  And  let  me 
appeal  again  to  that  same  Fox,  who  warned  his  audience  against  mistaking  paper 
regulations  for  practical  institutions — against  attempting  to  establish  any  identity  of 
institutions  in  countries  of  different  habits  and  different  manners,  and  distracted  by 
religious  jealous}',  thereby  interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
tection of  equal  laws,  and  not  giving  that  justice  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
legislature  to  give,  to  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


POOR-LAWS  (IRELAND). 

February  13,  1837. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  detailed  to  the  House  the  plan  of 
his  proposed  New  Poor- Law  Bill  for  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  it  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  discuss  a  question  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  in  which  there  was  no  party  feeling  present. 
He  thought  the  House  and  the  country  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty's 
government  for  making  a  definite  proposal.  So  much  time,  indeed,  had  been  ex- 
pended in  inquiry  into  the  subject,  that  a  proposal  for  any  new  inquiry  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  admission  that  that  inquiry  was  of  no  avail,  and  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland  was  hopeless.  He  believed  that  the  extent 
of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  introducing  a  system 
of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,  without  entailing  upon  them  the  evils  which  had  pervaded 
our  own  system,  but  introducing  a  modified  code,  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  legislature  to  refuse  to  consider  the  question.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  they  were  bound  to  labour  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  did  feel 
an  interest,  as  he  believed  all  did,  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  they  were  equally  bound 
to  take  every  precaution  that,  in  acting  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  they  should 
not  visit  Ireland  with  the  grievances  which  they  had  originally  suffered  from  the 
former  system  of  poor-laws  in  this  country.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  those 
measures  which  he  considered  auxiliary  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  poor-laws 
in  Ireland,  and  from  which  he  anticipated  considerable  aid  ;  such,  for  Instance,  as 
the  affording  facilities  to  emigration,  and  the  undertaking  of  public  works  by  means 
advanced  from  the  public  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  employment  for  the 
able-bodied  poor.  Ho  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  relief  to  be  obtained  from  these  sources.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  opinion,  that  every  facility  ought  to  be- 
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given  to  voluntary  emigration;  but,  at  tlie  same  lime,  lie  thought  it  of  the  utmost 
iiiijjortanfc,  that  the  di^^posal  of  lands;  in  tiie  colonics  should  be  jiut  on  a  totally  new 
footing',  anil  tiiat  the  govcrnniont  ought  not  so  much  to  seek  a  revenue  from  the 
tlisposal  of  tiiose  lands,  as  to  cuahle  parties  disi)ose(l  to  jiiu'chase,  to  do  so  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  next  place,  he  thought  that,  considering  that  the  lands  to 
be  disposed  of  were  situateii  within  some  particular  colony,  tlie  first  and  cluef  object 
the  government  should  have  in  view,  should  he  the  benefit  of  that  colony.  When 
that  was  secured,  they  might  adopt  any  measure  that  seemed  most  expedient  or  most 
practicable  to  produce  improvement  at  home.  But  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
any  benefit  derived  from  the  best  conducted  system  of  emigration,  would  materially 
aid  in  the  great  object  of  finding-  employment  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  or  of  dimin- 
ishing, in  any  sensible  degree,  the  excess  of  the  supply  over  the  demand  for  latjour. 
Tlie  lion,  and  learned  gentlenuui,  the  member  for  Ihiblin,  had  asked  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  why  the  government,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States?  "  See,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  "how 
widely  extensive  and  wonderfully  beneficial  is  the  s\-stem  of  emigration  acted  upon 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  No  doubt,  many  and  great  benefits  residted  from 
the  system  in  that  country  ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  (piestion  of 
emigration  was  here  vastly  ditferent  to  what  it  was  in  America.  There  the  emigra- 
tion consisted  only  of  a  removal  from  one  part  of  a  great  continent  to  another; 
here  no  emigration  coidd  take  place  exce])t  by  a  long  passage  over  sea,  attended 
with  many  expenses,  much  inconvenience,  and  the  depressing  notion  of  a  complete 
separation  and  alienation  from  the  land  of  one's  fathers.  Observe,  too,  in  our 
colonies  the  diflerence  of  language,  manners,  climate,  and  quality  of  the  soil.  All 
these  afforded,  in  England  and  Ireland,  obstructions  to  extensive  emigration — ob- 
structions not  known  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  voluntary  emigration :  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  forced  emigration  would  be  found  of  service.  Forced  emigration,  to  be  advan- 
tageous,'could  only  be  applied  on  this  principle — that  no  man  should  obtain  relief 
or  assistance  unless  he  consented  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  settle  in  one  of  the 
colonies.  lie  did  not  think  that  a  fit  principle  to  be  adopted.  At  the  same  time, 
he  entirely  concurred  with  those  who  were  for  giving  every  facility  to  voluntary 
emigration.  He  came  next  to  the  subject  of  public  works.  It  was  customary  for 
them  all  in  that  House  to  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  any  proposal  for  the 
undertaking  of  public  works  in  Ireland;  and  yet  the  lion,  gentleman  who  spoke  so 
much  in  favour  of  public  works  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
speech,  would  protest  against  providing  in  any  way  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  poor-laws.  In  both  cases,  what  was  the  main  principle 
involved?  The  principle  of  an  interference  with  the  natural  demand  for  labour — 
the  principle  of  taking  money  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
it  in  a  manner  and  for  objects  in  which  he  felt  no  interest,  instead  of  leaving  it  in 
his  pocket,  to  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  him  should  seem  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous, and  for  objects  in  which  he  felt  a  direct  interest.  He,  therefore,  was 
not  much  disjjosed  to  vote  millions  of  the  public  money  for  the  mere  ])urpose  of 
giving  employment  in  public  works;  because  in  a  tranquil  country,  and  in  a  well 
organised  state  of  society,  he  believed  all  the  employment  that  could  be  usefidly  ap- 
plied, would  be  given  by  means  of  private  enterprise  and  exertion.  At  the  same  time, 
if  it  could  be  shown,  that  by  the  employment  of  public  money  in  public  works,  the 
foundation  of  great  public  improvements  would  be  laid,  which  could  never  be  ob- 
tained without  it,  then  he  admitted  that  a  case  would  be  made  out  for  the  interference 
of  the  government,  and  for  taxing  the  people  to  give  em|)loyment  to  the  poor.  But 
he  was  of  opinion  that  public  work>;,  undertaken  only  for  the  purjiose  of  affording 
temporary  relief  to  the  peojile  suii'oring  from  general  want  of  employment,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  evil  the}'  were  intended  to  obviate.  It  was,  besides,  unfair  to 
the  people  emidoyed,  because  it  held  out  to  them  a  hope  that  the  employment  would 
bo  permanent,  while  it  was  only  intended  that  it  should  be  temporary.  Upon  the 
question  of  public  works,  there  were  always  two  important  points  to  he  considered 
— first,  that  the  work  proposed  to  be  undertaken  could  not  be  accomplished  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise — second,  that  great  public  benefit  would  be  derived  from  it.  Any 
aid  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  expected  to  derive  from  the  tuulertaking 
125-Voi..  III. 
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of  public  -works,  ought  to  rest  upon  those  considerations.  With  respect  to  the  measure 
at  large,  as  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  the  noble  lord,  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  a 
word  that  could  imply  an  objection  to  it,  because,  upon  the  first  stage  of  a  measure 
as  important  as  any  ever  submitted  to  parliament,  as  regarded  its  ultimate  results  on 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  nothing,  he  conceived,  could  be  so  unwise, 
perhaps  so  unpardonable,  as  for  any  man  to  pledge  himself  precipitately  as  to  the 
course  he  would  pursue.  If,  therefore,  he  said  a  word  upon  the  subject  on  that  oc- 
casion, he  trusted  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  would  believe  that  it  was  not 
with  the  slightest  hostility  against  them,  or  remotest  disposition  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure, but  merely  as  a  friend  having  every  wish  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  a  measure 
of  the  kind,  and  to  make  it  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kilkenny  had  stated,  that  the  legislature  had  now  no  option 
upon  the  subject — that,  having  once  been  introduced,  the  measure  must  of  necessity 
be  carried.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  legislature  was  bound  to  consider  the 
question  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland;  but  if  he  were  told  because  the  matter  had  been 
broached,  that  therefore  it  must  at  once  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
no  discretion  was  to  be  left  to  the  House,  he  begged  to  reply,  that  he  totally  dissented 
from  that  doctrine.  He  did  not  believe  that,  by  the  mere  proposal  of  the  measure, 
any  such  expectation  of  undoubted  relief  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  to  take  from  the  legislation  all  discretion  upon  the  subject.  A  part  of 
the  noble  lord's  proposal  was  the  building  of  workhouses.  If  a  hundred  workhouses 
were  built,  he  begged  to  ask  what  would  be  the  average  area  of  square  miles  over 
which  each  district  in  which  such  workhouse  was  situated  would  extend?  [Viscount 
Howick:  Each  district  will  be  twenty  miles  square].  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  twenty  square  miles  and  twenty  miles  square  ;  let  me  understand  distinctly 
what  is  intended  ?  [Lord  J.  Russell :  Twenty  miles  square].  That  would  comprise 
a  space  of  four  hundred  square  miles.  Then,  again,  did  the  noble  lord  propose  that 
one  portion  of  a  family  seeking  relief  should  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and 
that  other  portions  should  be  permitted  to  work,  or  beg,  or  do  as  they  plea'sed ;  or, 
as  a  condition  to  relief,  must  the  whole  of  the  family  be  admitted  at  once? 

Lord  John  Russell :  It  is  proposed  that  no  relief  shall  be  afforded  to  one  member 
of  a  family,  unless  the  whole  be  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the  noble  lord  would  find  that  that  system  would  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  proposition,  of  course,  was 
founded  on  the  success  which  was  supposed  to  have  attended  the  workhouse  system 
in  England.  He  felt  that  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  there  was  no  time  for 
delay ;  but  he  thought  it  much  to  be  regretted,  that  greater  experience  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system  in  England  had  not  been  obtained.  As  regarded  the 
introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  situation 
of  that  country,  as  compared  with  England,  was  widely  different.  England  had 
been  under  a  system  of  poor-laws  for  300  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  many 
grievous  abuses  had  crept  in,  and  much  difficulty  had  existed  in  removing  them. 
Ireland  was  a  country  in  which,  as  yet,  no  system  of  poor-laws  had  ever  existed. 
It  was  inferred,  from  the  partial  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  that  the  new  work- 
house system  had  worked  well  in  England  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  last  two  years 
a  fair  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  there  had  been  a  great  demand  for  labour,  in  conseqvience  of  the  great  works 
undertaken  in  this  country  by  the  enterprise  of  private  individuals.  The  sj^stem, 
therefore,  had  come  into  operation  under  very  great  advantages.  The  noble  lord 
stated  that  he  would  make  no  distinction  in  Ireland  between  claims  that  arose  from 
impotency  and  those  which  arose  from  destitution,  and  he  added  that  he  thought  no 
valid  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  the  two.  lie  was  willing  to  give  the  point 
every  consideration  ;  but,  speaking  from  the  present  impression  of  his  mind,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  there  was  a  most  material  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  claims 
arising  from  lameness,  blindness,  disease,  and  extreme  old  age,  where  it  was  evident 
there  were  few  opportunities  of  fraud,  and  claims  arising  from  destitution,  which  in 
many  cases  might  be  real,  but  in  others  might  be  feigned,  or  the  result  of  indolence 
or  improvidence.  If  the  system  of  an  extensive  dispensary  were  established,  at  which 
the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  extremely. old  should  be  the  onl}'  claimants  for  relief, 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  false  claims;  and  any  system  adopted  in  Ireland  ought, 
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undoubtedly,  to  afford  instant  and  .substantial  relief"  to  all  that  c]a>s  nf  persons.  IJut 
tlie  moment  tlie  claims  of  the  able-bodied  man  were  admitted  on  aeccHint  of  destitu- 
tion, from  inability  to  find  work,  from  tliat  instant  all  test  was  abandoned  by  which 
to  ascertain  whetiier  the  claims  were  valid  or  not.  The  noble  lord  was  very  confi- 
dent that  the  workhouse  system  would  afford  an  effectual  ciieck  to  false  claims  ;  and 
upon  that  point  he  had  (juoted  the  testimony  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Nichols.  He  was 
as  fully  disposed  as  the  noble  lord  to  attach  great  weight  to  tiie  opinion  of  that  gen- 
tleman ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  his  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Eng- 
lish bill  must  be  too  brief  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  M'hat  the 
probable  operation  of  a  simihir  system  would  be  in  Ireland.  IJut  consider  what 
these  workhouses  would  be  in  the  centre  of  an  area  of  400  scpuire  miles.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  workhouse  system  in  England  was,  that  it  afforded  an  immediate  test 
of  the  validity  of  the  claimants.  How,  embracing  so  vast  a  district,  could  it  afford 
a  similar  test  in  Ireland  ?  lie  ft-ared,  too,  if  the  workhouses  siiould  become  popular 
in  Ireland,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  have  the 
l)rior  claim,  so  as  to  prevent  those  who  lived  at  the  greater  distance  of  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  from  any  chance  of  admission  at  all.  Therefore,  if  a  rigid  law  were  laid  down 
that  no  relief  should  be  given  except  an  admission  to  the  workhouse,  he  was  afraid 
the  remedy  proposed  would  be  found  in  practice  to  be  a  \evy  partial  one.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated,  that  all  those  who  could  not  obtain  relief  within  the  workhouses 
would  be  at  liberty  to  wander  about  and  beg.  Had  the  government  determined 
that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  with  the  workhouse  s\'stem  some  system  of  domici- 
liary relief?  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  workhouse  system  was  its  inflexibility. 
Might  not  that  disadvantage  be  obviated  in  some  degree  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  domiciliary  relief  combined  with  it  ?  As  he  had  stated  before,  he  wished 
to  give  this  measure  his  cordial  support,  wliich  he  should  undoubtedly  do,  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  further  discussion,  he  should  feel  convinced  that  the  workhouse  system 
was  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland.  All  that  he  was 
afraid  of  was,  that  by  the  rigid  rule  of  excluding  every  claim  to  relief  unless  admin- 
istered within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  allowing  vagrancy  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  very  little  practical  good  would  be  effected.  The  noble  lord  stated,  that 
the  workhouses  would  not  be  filled,  because  the  natural  affection  of  the  Irish  people 
would  induce  them  to  support  their  poor  and  more  destitute  relatives.  In  that  case, 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  they  would  nut  relieve  the  class  of  persons  wdio  stood  most 
in  need  of  it.  If  that  feeling  obtained  generally  in  Ireland,  and  if  this  system  were 
adopted,  he  feared  that  the  pressure  of  charity  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who 
were  least  capable  of  bearing  it.  But  at  that  time,  and  in  that  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  he  would  not  extend  his  observations.  He  gave  every  credit  to  the 
government  for  bringing  the  matter  forward.  As  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
he  was  disposed  in  every  way  to  labour  towards,  be  would  not  say  the  literal  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  as  it  was  then  proposed  to  them,  but  towards  the  introduction 
of  a  sound  system  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,  by  which  the  suti'ering  poor  of  that 
country  might  be  relieved,  without  entailing  upon  them  and  upon  the  richer  classes 
such  heavy  evils  ;is  had  arisen  in  England  from  an  indiscriminate  ap]»lication  of 
relief.  With  tiiat  feeling  he  should  address  himself  to  this  measure  with  exactly 
the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  by  his  ov/n  friends. 
Resolution  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported. 
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Mr.  C.  Lu.shington,  in  a  brief  introductory  speech,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  sitting  of  the  bishops  in 
Parliament  is  unfavourable  in  its  operation  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Cliristian 
religion  in  this  country,  and  tends  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
Established  Cluirch." 

Sir  RonioKT  Pkel  said,  that  if  any  unpopularity  were  attached  to  the  most  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ashburton,  to  his  full  share 
of  that  unpopidarity  he  begged  leave  to  put  in  a  distinct  claim.     Feeling  as  he  did 
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upon  the  subject,  he  certainly  would  not  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  action,  as  to  leave 
the  whole  of  the  unpopularity  with  the  noble  lord.  It  might  not  serve  the  noble 
lord  for  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  say  so  ;  but  he  must  declare,  that  he  never  heard  a 
speech  delivered  in  a  more  manly  manner  than  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  or  one 
which  reflected  greater  credit  on  the  noble  lord's  abilities  and  judgment.  For  if  it 
were  true,  as  had  been  asserted  by  the  hon  member  for  Liskcard,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  lost  his  election  for  Devonshire  by  the  votes  of  GOO  clergymen,  and  it  being 
undoubtedly  true,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  bishops  were  opposed  to  the  present 
government,  the  noble  lord  had  set  a  most  laudable  example  of  the  conduct  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  every  man,  and  every  minister ; 
and  had  not  allowed  any  personal  feeling  to  prevent  him  from  frankly  avowing  his 
opinion  on  a  great  constitutional  question  like  that  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  There  was  one  objection  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ashburton, 
which  struck  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  being  at  once  fatal  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman 
asked  them  to  proceed,  not  by  a  legislative  measure,  but  by  a  resolution.  The  hon. 
gentleman  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to  a  resolution,  depriving  a  por- 
tion of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  its  functions  and  privileges.  Now,  what 
right  had  they  to  take  any  such  step  ?  If  the  hon.  gentleman  wcre'desirous  of  involv- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  in  a  dilemma,  he  could  not  succeed  more  completely, 
than  by  persuading  them  to  pass  a  resolution  which,  if  passed,  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  but  would  be  nearly  a  jiiece  of  waste  paper.  In  former  questions  of  a 
similar  nature,  it  had  always  been  proposed  to  proceed  by  bill.  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ashburton  pro])osed  by  a  resolution,  to  effect  that  which  he  desjiaired  of 
effecting  by  bill.  Why  should  the  House  of  Commons  risk  bringing  their  own  re- 
solution—  he  would  not  say  into  contempt — but  why  should  they  pass  a  resolution 
which  must  prove  invalid  and  unavailing  ?  The  noble  lord  had  justly  observed, 
that  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member,  led  to  much 
more  serious  and  extensive  consequences  than  the  hon.  member  himself  seemed  to  be 
aware  of.  Not  onl}"^,  however,  was  that  the  case  with  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover, 
every  argument  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
motion,  went  the  length  of  showing  the  expediency,  not  merely  of  removing  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  but  of  abolishing  the  establishment.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  when  Parliament  repealed  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
they  established  the  principle,  that  no  religious  creed  should  have  any  advantage 
over  any  other.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  never  heard  such  a  principle  maintained. 
The  hon.  gentleman  also  contended,  that  the  same  thing  took  place  on  passing  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  never  heard  so 
before  ;  but  he  had  heard  the  direct  contrary.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  any  attempt  to  relieve  any  portion  of  the  y)eople  from  civil  disabili- 
ties, if  the  House  were  to  be  told,  "  You  must  not  stop  here;  you  must  carry  your 
measure  infinitely  further,  and  stop  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Church."  Because  tlie  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed,  because  relief 
was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  it  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  no  one 
religious  creed  should  have  an  advantage  in  this  country  over  any  other?  It  was 
evident,  that  if  these  hon.  gentlemen  were  to  succeed  in  expelling  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  their  next  step  would  be,  to  propose  that  the  Protestant  clergy 
should  no  longer  hold  the  exclusive  possession  of  church  temporalities.  The  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool  had  mistaken,  not  only  the  argument,  but  the  statements  of 
the  noble  lord.  Tlie  noble  lord  had  never  talked  of  any  rapid  changes  on  the  part 
of  bishojjs  from  Whig  to  Tory,  or  from  Tory  to  Whig  principles  The  noble  lord  had 
never  talked  of  bishoi)s  rewarding  their  patrons  by  mean  political  subserviency. 
What  was  the  fact  ?  Tliat  while  human  nature  remained  what  human  nature  now 
was,  and  always  had  been,  men  possessed  of  patronage  would,  ceteris  paribus,  exer- 
cise that  patronage  in  favour  of  those  who  agreed  with  them  in  opinion.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable.  Why,  if  his  JVIajesty's  ])resent  government  were 
to  dejjart  from  that  usage,  and  were,  ceteris  paribus,  to  select  political  opponents  for 
bishops,  would  not  the  House  hear  the  loudest  reprobation  of  such  a  proceeding? 
Undr)ul)fedly,  the  noble  lord  stated,  that  during  the  long  continuance  of  a  Tory 
government  in  power,  the  bishops  generally  prolessed  Tory  principles.  But  did  the 
noble  lord  add,  that  that  was  out  of  servility  to  their  patrons  ?     Not  at  all.     They 
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were  originally  selected  for  advancement  to  tlie  bench  of  bishops,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  hold  certain  political  opinions.  Tiicy  did  hold  those  opinions;  and 
they  continued  to  hold  them.  IJut  it  was  said  by  the  hon.  niembei-  for  Middlesex, 
that  after  they  had  become  bishops,  the  hope  of  translation  to  more  lucrative  sees 
would  tempt  them  to  change  their  political  opinions,  and  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  any  new  government.  Had  bis  Majesty's  present  government  found  that  to  be 
the  case?  The  political  opinions  which  they  held,  at  the  time  of  their  original  ap- 
pointment, the}'  still  held  and  acted  upon.  The  hope  of  translation  had  no  effect 
upon  them  :  there  wa*  not  one  of  them  who  had  voted  that  black  was  white.  All, 
therefore,  that  their  worst  enemies  could  allege  against  them  was,  that  they  were 
consistent,  bigoted  politicians,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their  own  opinions.  As 
to  the  separation  of  the  civil  from  the  religious  duties  of  the  clergy,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  a  measure  highly  injurious  to  the  country,  lie  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  church  excluded  from  its  fair  share  of  political  influence.  If  such  an 
object  were  to  be  accomplished  ;  if  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical  duties  ;  if  they  were  compelled  to  eschew  all 
reference  to,  or  interest  in,  temporal  matters;  if  they  were  forbidden  to  participate 
in  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  lay  countrymen,  he  doubted,  whether  instead  of 
the  active,  intelligent,  enlightened,  patriotic  men,  of  whom  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  of  this  kingdom  was  at  present  composed,  we  should  not  have  a  set  of  lazy, 
worthless,  cloistered  hypocrites.  Into  that  question  he  would,  however,  not  now  enter. 
As  to  the  ))lausible  arguments  which  bad  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  destruction  of 
a  monarchical,  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratical  government,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  condescended  to  say  a  single  word  in  answer  to  them.  He 
had  risen  only,  because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  believed  tiiut  he  was  capable  of 
desiring  to  leave  all  the  unpopularity  of  resisting  the  present  motion  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  noble  lord.  ^V'hether  the  declaration  might  be  popular  or  unpopular  he  cared 
not ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  a  proposition,  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  injure,  if  not  to  destro}',  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious constitution  of  England. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes,  92  ;  Noes,  197;  majority,  105. 
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Feeruaey  22,   1837. 

In  the  third  day's  debate  on  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  motion,  "  That  the  committee 
on  the  Rill  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  be  empowered 
to  make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  such  cor[)orations ;  and  for  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  necessary,  on  their  abolition,  for  securing  the  efficient  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  peace  and  good  government  of  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland  " — 

Sir  Robert  Pkf.l  said,  his  wish  was,  at  the  close  of  this  debate,  to  have  cor.fincd 
himself  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  subject  in  question,  to  have 
stated  briefly  and  simply  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  concur  in  the  arguments 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  to  have  refrained  from  any 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government,  although  provoked  to  do  so  by  the 
challenge  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  and  to  have  treated  this 
subject  on  its  simple  and  proper  grounds.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sheil),  by  the  personal  attack  which  he  had  just  made,  for  the  j)ur])ose,  not  of  convin- 
cing the  reason,  but  of  exciting  the  passions — of  stinudating — he  did  not  say  with  the 
intention,  but  with  the  eft'ect  of  widening  the  national  differences — had  com|)elled  him 
to  depart  from  the  course  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  He  would  ask.  was  it 
wise,  was  it  prudent,  was  it  just,  to  ransack  every  past  debate  for  every  angry  expres- 
sion ?  AVas  every  hasty  expression  that  might  have  fallen  from  an  individual  in  this 
way,  to  be  taken  up  at  once,  considered  as  matter  of  history,  and  banded  down  as 
evidence  of  national  prejudice?  Was  the  hon.  and  learned  member  content  to  abide 
by  the  same  rule  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  that  when  the  illustrious  captain  of  that  mighty 
field — as  he  designed  the  Duke  of  M'ellington — that  when  he,  to  whom  life  was  no- 
hlng,  staked  the  mighty  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  former  victories  on  the 
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field  at  V/aterloo — wlien  lie  stood  there  opposed  to  the  legions  of  France,  leading  the 
united  bands  of  Englishmen,  of  Iribhmen,  and  of  Scotchmen — did  he  ever  hear  tliat 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  rescued  Europe  by  that  great  battle  from  the 
dominion  of  Bonaparte,  and  established  the  military  fame  and  the  peaceful  security 
of  his  own  country — did  he  ever  hear  of  an  Irishman,  who  had  so  little  sympathy  for 
his  country's  glory  as  to  be  able,  with  all  the  opulence  of  his  own  peculiar  vocabu- 
lary, to  find  no  other  appellation  for  the  illustrious  hero  of  Waterloo,  than  that  of 
'■'■  the  stunted  corporal  ?  "  And  if  it  were  unfair  to  fasten  upon  words  like  these,  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  of  jealousy,  or  mortification  at  his  country's  triumphs, 
and  at  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrious  man  his  country  ever  produced,  was  it  not 
equally  unfair  to  select  the  expressions  used  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst  as  irrefragable  proofs 
of  his  hostile  sentiments  against  the  whole  of  the  Irish  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
called  on  him  (8ir  Robert  Peel)  to  defend  the  conduct  of  his  noble  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  and 
justly,  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  at  any  time  to  make,  on  public  grounds,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his  noble  friend.  But  when  the  hon.  gentleman 
alluded  to  the  meeting  at  Brookes's,  the  hon.  gentleman  must  have  known  that  that 
was  a  matter  which  he,  for  most  evident  reasons,  was  precluded  from  giving  the  hon. 
gentleman  any  answer.  It  required  no  ingenuity,  no  knowledge  of  petty  details, 
however,  to  defend  the  conduct  of  his  noble  friend.  What  was  it  that  had  placed 
him  in  a  position  which  he  now  held  ?  What  defence  was  required  for  his  noble 
friend  ?  Why  should  he  require  deliberation  to  devise  an  ingenious  justification  for 
his  noble  friend,  when,  from  the  facts  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
himself  stated,  that  justification  appeared  so  palpable,  so  evident,  as  to  occur  at  once 
10  the  mind  of  every  man,  be  he  I'riend  or  opponent  of  the  noble  lord  ?  What  man 
was  there,  he  repeated,  who  ever  held  in  public  life  a  prouder  position  than  his  noble 
friend  ?  What  man  ever  attained,  not  by  the  advantages  of  connexion,  or  of  rank, 
or  of  fortune,  but  by  his  evident  abilities  for  debate  and  public  business,  and  through 
the  undivided  confidence  of  a  great  party  to  which  he  belonged,  what  man  had  ever 
attained  to  greater  or  more  permanent  eminence  than  his  noble  friend  ?  What  man 
was  there  more  endeared  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  connected  ? 
When  his  name  was  mentioned,  was  there  any  man  who  had  ever  been  connected  in 
oflUce  with  him,  who  did  not  express  the  deepest  regret  at  being  separated  from  him, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  public  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his  quitting  office  ? 
He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  speaking  to  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  noble 
lord  in  office,  not  those  whose  designs  he  had  combated.  If  love  of  office  or  ambi- 
tion for  official  distinction  had  been  the  object  of  his  noble  friend,  was  there  ever 
any  man  who  had  such  prospects  open  to  him,  such  means  of  gratifying  his  wishes  ? 
What,  then,  made  him  relinquish  office,  but  a  stern  and  overpowering  sense  of  duty  ? 
What,  and  what  alone,  had  placed  him  in  a  position  he  now  occupied?  What,  he 
demanded  again,  had  caused  his  noble  friend  to  retire  from  office,  to  sever  himself 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  from  his  ancient  party,  what  object  could  behave 
had  in  view  in  so  doing,  but  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  public  duty,  which  being 
obeyed,  had  placed  him  where  he  was,  in  oppositon  to  his  former  connexions?  What 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  thus  stated  on  the  instant,  without  any  communication  with 
his  noble  friend,  were  facts  well  known  to  all  mankind,  and  which  he  perceived  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  former  colleagues  of  his  noble  friend  ?  and  after 
stating  these  facts,  it  did  not  require  any  ingenious  dexterity  or  skilful  advocacy  on 
his  part,  to  make  out  a  complete  and  unanswerable  justification  of  his  noble  friend's 
conduct  in  quitting  office,  and  taking  up  his  present  position.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  next  applied  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  fulfil  the  compact  which  he  said 
was  entered  into  with  him  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Roman  Cath(dic  Relief  Act. 
Let  them  see  for  one  moment  the  exact  nature  of  that  alleged  compact.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  contended,  that  this  compact  compelled  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to 
apply  to  Ireland  the  same  principle  of  municipal  reform  as  that  which  had  been 
adopted  for  England.  Now,  on  referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  he 
found  no  such  compact.  He  certaiidy  found  a  compact  to  this  effijct — that  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  to  enjoy  equal  eligibility  to  corporate  offices.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  referred  to  a  speech  he  made  in  1831,  when  he  gave  his 
advice  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be  admitted  into  the  corporations 
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according  to  their  fair  merits.      There  was  no  compact  made  that  he  was  aware  of, 

tli;it  the  municipal  institutions  oflreland  were  to  be  framed  upon  the  model  of  those 
.of  England;  nor,  if  it.  were  shown  tliat  it  would  be  belter  that  those  institutions  should 
bo  altog-etlier  abolished,  would  there  be  any  thing  inconsistent  with  tlie  Konian  Ca- 
tliolic  Relief  ^Vct,  in  al)olisliing  thcni.  Tliis  was  not  liis  single  opinion  only  ;  for  in  a 
petition  which  had  been  presented  to  this  House  by  the  Roman  Catholics  them.-elvcs, 
anticipating-  the  removal  of  every  civil  disability,  the  same  view  had  been  taken. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  to  which  he  referred  was,  "that  tliey  would  cause  a  reform 
to  be  made  in  tlie  temiioralities  of  the  established  church — that  they  should  declare 
Orangemen  to  be  ineligible  as  magistrates- — tliat  they  should  emancijiate  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland — and  that  they  sliould  disfranchise  the  Irish  corporations."  So 
that  at  the  time  that  the  Catholics  petitioned  for  tlie  removal  of  their  civil  disabilities, 
it  was  not  considered  an  insult  to  them  that  the  municipal  institutions  should  be  re- 
tained in  England,  and  should  be  discontinued  in  Ireland;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  asked  as  a  favour  not  to  reform  those  institutions,  but  to  abolish  them 
altogether.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  at  this  period  the  corporations  of  England 
had  not  been  reformed,  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  not  these  reformed  insti- 
tutions to  contemplate;  but  still  those  institutions  themselves  existed  in  England, 
and  the  inference  was  the  same.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  relied  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  as  a  contract,  the  terms  of  which  they  were  bound  to  fulfil. 
But  did  he  not  consider  the  Act  of  Union  a  solemn  compact  ?  'Jhe  inference  tliat 
must  be  drawn  from  the  general  context  of  that  act,  supposed,  implied,  and  evidently 
understood,  that  the  j)rotection  of  ecpial  laws  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  This 
argument  in  support  ol'  the  jjermanence  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  Ireland,  was 
an  inference  drawn  from  a  supposed  article  in  the  Act  of  Union,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries were  to  be  governed  by  a  parity  of  legislation.  There  was  no  such  article, 
however,  in  the  act ;  though  he  would  admit  that,  generally  speaking,  the  principle 
nnght  be  correct ;  but  in  the  anxious  search  wiiich  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  made  through  that  act,  he  wondered  that  that  article  had  never  struck  him  in 
which  one  institution  was  particularised,  not  by  remote  or  doubtful  inference,  but  in 
express  and  clear  terms,  and  its  existence  guaranteed  as  a  condition  of  the  Act  of  the 
Union.  The  fifth  article  of  this  act  was  as  follows: — "  That  the  churches  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  Ireland,  shall  be  united  into  one  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  England  ard  Ireland  ;  and 
tliat  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  United  Church 
shall  be  preserved  as  was  by  law  established  for  the  Church  of  England."  Would 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  allow  him  to  ask  him,  whether  or  not  the  uniform 
declaration  of  every  Roman  Catholic,  whether  every  petition  presented  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  whether  every  declaration  made  by  them,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
had  not,  with  a  force  of  a  connjact,  led  the  Protestant  mind  of  England  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  restoration  of  political  equality  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
was  perfectly  consistent  and  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment in  that  country?  Nay,  more;  was  it  not  the  express  assurance  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
lished church  as  the  religion  of  the  state  was  perfectly  consistent  with  tiie  political 
])rivi]eges  and  civil  rights  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Did  not 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  once  believe  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
political  privileges  once  granted  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the  causes  of  jealousy 
and  disunion  would  cease,  and  the  system  of  agitation  subside?  Did  not  the  Imn. 
and  learned  gentleman  himself  once  say — before  a  committee  of  that  House — "that 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  nor  on  the  Union,  nor 
on  any  other  political  subject,  would  the  people  of  Ireland  be  jjcrmanently  or  generally 
excited  if  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed  ;  that  at  present 
they  were  aggrieved  by  the  state  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  on  public 
grounds  as  by  a  sense  of  personal  injustice  tluit  they  were  urged  to  complaints.'' 
The  individual  injustice  here  com])lained  of  was  now  done  away  with  by  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Relief  Bill;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself 
boasted  of  the  residt  of  that  measure,  when  he  stated  that  the  chief  olHces  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar  in  Ireland  were  now  filled  by  Roman  Catholics.  From  these 
circumstances  it  appeared,  that  not  only  had  a  serious  cotnplaiut  of  injustice  been 
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removed,  but  a  practical  equality  established.  Now  he  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  in  pursuance  of  his  express  or  implied  compact,  in  the  expressions  he  had 
quoted,  whether  he  considered  the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  • 
to  be  consistent  with  the  declarations  he  had  made  at  the  above  period  ?  They  were 
now  told  that  religious  freedom  could  not  exist  in  Ireland  until  the  voluntary  principle 
was  established,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  until  the  Protestant  religion  was  destroyed. 
[Mr.  Shell:  I  have  not  said  that.]  "You  never  said  so?"  But  yoii  asked  me, 
continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  be  responsible  for  expressions  which  had  fallen 
from  others,  and  to  check  the  indiscretions  of  those  who  acted  with  me.  And  now, 
when  I  repeat  a  plain  statement,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  no  other  refuge 
but  to  say,  "  I  did  not  say  so,  it  did  not  fall  from  me."  Was  this,  he  asked,  the 
promised  fulfilment  of  the  compact  on  passing  the  Reform  Bill — that  Ireland  was  never 
to  be  tranquil  until  the  Protestant  Ciiurch  was  abolished  ?  The  noble  Lord  (Howick) 
who  spoke  last  night,  had  used  certain  expressions  in  reference  to  the  part  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  taken  in  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  noble  lord  had  done  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  thought  that  in  the 
year  1829,  in  coming  forward  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  he  had  acted  upon  disinterested  motives,  and  with  great  courage  in  re- 
maining in  office  as  he  did.  The  noble  lord  had  also  referred  to  the  taunts  which 
had  been  cast  at  him  by  persons  belonging  to  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  before  that 
period  been  respected  and  supported.  But  the  noble  lord,  from  his  experience  in 
public  life,  ought  to  know  what  was  the  value  and  weight  of  expressions  of  this 
nature,  uttered  under  such  circumstances.  He  regretted  at  the  time  the  taunts  thrown 
out  on  the  part  of  friends  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  respect,  but  the  impression 
made  by  those  remarks  had  long  passed  away  ;  they  had  lefi  no  rankling  wound,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  imputations  were  unfounded  ;  and  he  could  saj',  that  there 
was  no  one  act  of  his  political  life  which  he  was  more  prepared  to  justify  than  remain- 
ing in  office,  in  spite  of  such  imputations,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics.  The  part  which  he  took  on  that  occasion  was  approved  of  by 
his  colleagues;  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  also  the 
concurrence  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the  subject  of  granting 
Catholic  relief;  and,  acting  in  concurrence  with  them  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  government,  he  resolved  to  lend  his  assistance  in  carrying  the 
measure  into  effect.  JNIuch  public  indignation  had  been  expressed  against  his 
conduct,  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1828  he  had  not  adopted  the  views  which 
he  ado[)ted  in  the  following  years ;  and  in  answer  to  that  he  would  say,  that  after 
renewed  applications — after  reflecting  on  the  desire  evinced  by  the  public  mind  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  united  government  with- 
out conceding  the  question — he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  he  did 
not  consider  the  claims  founded  on  right,  it  was  better  that  those  claims  should  be 
granted  than  resisted.  But  when  he  gave  bis  consent  to  advocate  the  measure,  he 
gave  it  under  the  full  conviction  of  the  sacrifices  with  which  it  was  to  be  accompa- 
nied, and  under  the  full  impression  of  retiring  from  office,  and  su})porting  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  in  private  life.  And  the  reason  why  he  remained  in  office  was,  because 
he  foresaw  to  demonstration,  that  if  he  did  not  remain  in  office  and  brave  the  storms 
of  calumny  (he  did  not  say  that  from  any  arrogance,  but  because  it  was  consistent 
with  truth),  these  disabilities  would  not  have  been  removed.  An  erroneous  construc- 
tion had  been  put  on  something  which  had  fallen  from  him,  and  it  had  been  inferred 
that  he  had  been  out  of  office  from  an  unwillingness  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had 
given  to  his  noble  friends  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question  ;  and  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  had  existed  between  them.  Such  was  not  the  case;  for,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  expediency  of  conceding  the  Catholic  claims,  and  having  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on  that  subject,  he  never  once 
thouglit  of  shrinking  from  tlie  j)erformance  of  that  task.  But  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, while  admitting  that  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  interested  motives,  asked  why  he  did  not  take  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  ([uestion  in  182.5  and  1827,  as  he  had  done  in  1829,  and  how  it  happened 
that  at  that  period  an  entirely  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  ?  Now,  he  declared 
that  he,  for  one,  never  professed  to  entertain  in  1829,  the  sanguine  expectations  which 
•others  entertained  with  regard  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  removal 
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of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  He  had  his  misgivin<^s ;  naj',  looking  to  the  state  of 
Irehind,  he  entertained  great  di)iil)t.s  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  would 
restore  peace,  and  aHurd  full  security  for  the  Protestant  estahlisluuent  in  thai  country. 
But  in  iS'ii)  he  uiade  up  his  mind,  upi)n  a  consideration  of  what  ought  always  to  have 
influence  over  every  statesman,  upon  a  eom[tarison  of  the  evils  and  dangers  existing 
on  botli  sides,  and  on  the  wliole  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  without  tiie  assistance  of 
any  new  ligiit,  and  without  changing  his  opinion,  that  the  ("atliolic  claims  were  not 
founded  on  any  abstract  right ;  he  eanie,  he  repeated,  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  claims 
ouglit  to  be  conceded,  and  that,  if  eoncedeii,  the  concession  ought  to  be  full,  frank, 
and  generous.  Tlie  noble  lord  opposite  asked,  why  he  had  not  taken  the  same  course 
at  an  earlier  period  ?  The  same  (piestion  might  be  put  to  many  other  public  men. 
Would  the  noble  lord  have  the  goodness  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  department,  why  he  was  not  an  earlier  convert  than  he  had  proved,  to  re- 
form ?  lie  had  no  douljt  the  noble  lord  was  an  honest  convert,  and  that,  acting  with 
regard  to  the  (luestion  of  reform  on  the  same  principles  as  he  had  acted  with  regard 
to  the  Catiiolic  claims,  he  had  chosen  wliat  he  considered  to  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  Would  the  noble  lord  opposite  inquire  of  the  head  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, why  he,  too,  had  not  been  an  earlier  convert  to  reform  ?  If  it  were  blindness 
in  him  not  to  foresee  in  18'2.5  the  necessity  of  granting — of  conceding  the  Catholic 
claims,  was  not  Lord  IMelbourne  blind  in  18'2G,  when  he  made  the  most  vigorous 
o])position  to  all  reform,  even  to  the  transfer  of  the  representatives  from  Penryn  to 
Manchester?  Na\',  even  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  esca])e  the 
searching  (juestion  of  the  noble  lord,  his  colleague.  Had  a  prophetic  vision  of  what 
was  now  passing  ai)peared  to  the  noble  lord  some  ten  years  ago,  he  doubted  whether 
any  eulogium  on  ()ld  Sarum,  or  any  declamation  on  the  necessity  of  preserving 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  cherishing  the  vestal  flame,  woidd  ever  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  the  noble  leader  of  that  House.  He  knew  not  what  answer  the  noble  lord 
might  return  to  the  question,  why  he  had  changed  his  course  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  reform,  but  he  would  freely  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  thought  that  a  man  might,  with- 
out any  irrational  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  entertained  conscientious 
doubts  on  the  question,  wdiether  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  restore  peace  to  Ireland,  and  secure  the  stability  of  the  established 
church ;  and  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  was  not  justified  in  saying,  that  he  had 
been,  on  a  former  occasion,  carried  into  office  by  the  force  of  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry, 
if  the  hon.  member  meant  to  imply  that  his  opposition  to  the  concession  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  proceeded  from  any  bigoted  motive.  He  feared  danger  to  the  Protestant 
establishment.  Had  he  been  entirely  wrong  ?  He  would,  however,  say,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  to  be  discussed  again — if  the  question  carried  in  1829  were  again  to  be 
agitated — looking  at  the  position  of  parties  and  the  state  of  public  opinion,  looking 
at  the  hostile  elements,  the  parties  in  favour  and  those  opposed  to  emancipation, 
he  should  on  the  balance  of  opposing  evils  do  as  he  did  before,  and  resolve  that 
concession  would  be  tlie  wisest  course.  But  had  he  no  reason  to  relincjuish  all  the 
fears  which  he  might  once  have  entertained  of  the  danger  of  conceding  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics?  Did  he  not  find  that  ail  the  public  men  who  appeared  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics — all,  without  e.xception,  made  two  declarations — 
first,  that  they  considered  the  maintenance  of  the  established  church  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries;  and  secondly,  they  gave  the  most  positive  assurances  that,  tlie  disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  being  removed,  all  fear  of  danger  to  the  established  churcii 
would  be  removed  ?  Did  not  he  find  those  declarations  solenmly  recorded  in  the 
preaud)le  of  Mr.  Gratlan's  act,  by  which  it  was  i)roposed  to  remove  the  Catholic 
disabilities  ?  The  preamble  of  that  act  declared,  that  "  the  Episcn])al  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  its  doctrine  and  government,  were  permanently  established, 
and  that  it  would  i)romote  the  interest  of  the  same,  and  strengthen  our  free  constitu- 
tion, of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part,  if  the  disqualifications  imder  which  tiie 
Roman  Catholics  laboured  were  removed."  Had  lie  not  heard  iMr.  Grattan  declare, 
that  he  thought  the  removal  of  tlie  Catholic  disqualifications  consi>tent  with  the  pre- 
sei'vation  of  the  Protestant  estal)lishnient,  the  maintenance  of  which  he  considered 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland?     l)id  he  not  find  it  written  in  that  paper,  which 
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that  eloquent  individual  called  a  testamentary  bequest  to  his  country,  that  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  should  be  maintained  inviolate?  Did  not  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  every  advocate  of  Catholic  relief,  attempt  to  banish  all  fear  with 
regard  to  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  disabilities?  When  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
at  an'earlier  period  than  1829  stated  his  apprehension,  that  by  the  passing  of  a  Catho- 
lic Bill,  animosities  would  not  be  subdued,  that  distractions  would  still  continue,  and 
that  the  stability  of  the  church  would  be  endangered,  how  was  he  then  replied  to  by 
Lord  Plunkett  ?  That  noble  and  learned  individual  stated,  that  the  Catholics,  though 
they  preferred  their  own  religion  to  any  other,  looked  upon  the  Protestant  Church 
as  an  institution  established  by  law,  and  necessary  for  the  liberty  of  Catholics  along 
■with  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  And  what  said  the  same  authority  with  reference 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  precedent  for  subverting  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland?  He  said,  the  assertion  that  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in 
Scotland  could  form  a  precedent  for  the  subversion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland, 
was  laughed  at  by  the  Catholics,  because  they  knew  that  the  Presbyterian  rehgion 
■was  the  reformed  religion,  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  solemn  contract  entered  into 
at  the  Union,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  should  form  a  permanent 
law  of  the  empire,  and  added,  that  the  Catholics  considered  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished church  were  as  much  entitled  to  the  possession  of  church  property,  as  private 
individuals  were  entitled  to  property  purchased  or  devised,  and  that  he  would  abide 
by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  and,  so  far  from  adopting  measures  for  the  subversion  of 
that  church,  he  would  ofl'er  the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  those  that  would  over- 
throw it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  That  was  the  language  of  Lord  Plunkett ; 
and  was  it  not  rather  late  now  to  say,  that  religious  freedom  could  not  exist  unless  the 
Protestant  Church  were  destroyed?  Was  it  not  rather  late  to  say,  that  the  Protestant 
Church  was  the  greatest  curse,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  establishing  munici- 
pal corporations  in  Ireland,  because  these  would  certainly  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  church  ?  Those  who  held  that  language  might  have  been  no  party  to  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Catholic  bill;  but  he  who  was  instrumental  in  carrying  it — who  believed  that 
there  was  danger  in  it  to  the  established  church,  who  believed  that  the  maintenance  of 
that  church  was  essential  to  civil  rights  and  liberty — w-as  he  to  be  blamed  for  assert- 
ing the  principle  for  which  he  had  always  contended;  and  were  they  to  be  surprised  if, 
after  the  assurances  that  had  been  made  of  the  determination  of  the  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation to  support  that  church,that  he  should  now  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  protect 
what  some  called  a  curse,  but  what  he  called  the  greatest  blesssing  ?  And  if  he  were  told 
that  the  establishment  of  these  municipal  institutions  were  subordinate  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  to  be  used  as  a  means  to 
subvert  it,  was  he  to  blame  fur  not  acceding  to  the  bill  till  be  knew  what  security  they 
would  give  against  its  subversion  ?  He  did  not  oppose  the  measure  on  the  ground  imputed 
by  some.  He  did  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  Catholics;  his  only  object  was  to  take  care, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government,  that  institutions  should  be  established  which 
would  be  conducive  to  thepeace  of  Ireland,  and  theimpartial  administration  of  justice. 
The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  had  argued  the  propriety  of  discussing  the  abstract 
principle  of  the  measure  ;  and  he  concurred  with  him  in  thinking,  that  by  adopting 
such  a  course  they  would  have  arrived  at  safer  conclusions,  but  they  had  been  led 
away  from  tliat  by  the  indiscreet  challenge  of  the  noble  lord  who  brought  forward 
the  measure.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  also  contended,  that  these  muni- 
cii)al  institutions  were  of  great  use  in  former  times,  and  on  that  point  he  entirely 
concurred.  He  agreed  that  i.n  the  eleventh  century  the  municipal  corporations  in 
France,  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  were  great  instru- 
ments of  improvement.  In  those  times,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  w'ere 
vassals  to  the  Crown,  or  to  great  lords,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  municipal 
institutions  were  a  great  blessing ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  they  w^ ere 
good  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  or  when  a  man  could  not  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  give  Ids  children  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  his  superior,  they 
were  equally  good  in  more  civilised  times.  And  besides  these,  there  were  other 
causes  of  civilisation  at  the  remote  periods  alluded  to.  There  were  the  Crusades. 
The  Crusades  imju-oved  the  manners  and  enlarged  the  views  of  tlie  people.  They 
opened  the  avenues  to  conmierce,  and  removed  many  turbident  noblemen  from  tlie 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe.     He  referred  to  those,  and  he  might  refer  to  other 
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causes,  to  show,  that  it  was  not  nccossary  to  attribute  tlie  progress  of  civilisation  to 
tho  sole  cause  to  wliieh  it  hud  Ih-cmi  ascribt-d  by  tlie  Ikhi.  nu'inber  for  Liskeard.  The 
lion,  gentloiiiau  tlion  proceeded  to  talk  of  the  eunlideiiee  wideh  ought  to  be  reposed 
in  local  autlioritics.  lie  said,  that  the  right  of  paving,  of  watcldng,  of  lighting, 
ought  to  be  placed  iu  local  authorities;  and  iiad  referred  to  the  Act  of  [)  Geo.  IV. 
on  the  subject.  The  Ikjo.  rneniber  for  Liskeard  was  also  desirous  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  nuuui-ii)al  institutions  in  Ireland,  because  he  said  tliey  would  inculcate 
lessons  of  nuUual  torbearance  and  concession.  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  sucii  was 
likely  to  be  _tlie  result  of  the  creation  of  corporations  in  Ireland,  his  (8ir  R.  I'eel's) 
objections  to  the  ministerial  proposition  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed. 
But  when  he  saw  the  maintenance  of  political  institutions,  which  all  admitted  to  be 
perverted,  M'as  insisted  on,  he  then  suspected  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  promoters 
of  the  present  proposition  to  get  hold  of  ])olitical  power  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
to  exercise  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  corrupt  bodies,  the  existence  of 
which  was  so  strenuously  advocated,  but  to  whicli  he  was  opposed,  because  he 
believed  they  would  continue  to  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes. 

"  Quo  semcl  est  imbuta  receus,  servubit  odorcm 
Testa  diu." 

He  feared  it  was  because  of  the  sweetness  of  the  odour  that  they  wanted  these  cor- 
porations. But  there  was  one  question  from  which  those  who  advocated  the  neces- 
sity for  these  institutions  had  invariably  shrunk  from  answering — namely,  the 
question,  "  Why  they  were  not  in  operation  in  the  great  towns  in  England  ?"  Why 
had  not  Manchester,  Hirmingham,  Marylebone,  and  many  others,  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  grant  them  these  so  much  coveted  institutions  ?  The  truth  was,  that 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  the  boroughs  of  South wark,  Westminster,  Mary- 
lebone, and  Finshury,  were  satisfied  with  their  present  condition,  and  muincipal 
institutions,  such  as  ministers  proposed  to  give  to  Ireland,  were  not  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  inhabitants  of  these  places.  In  Ireland,  he  did  not  think  they  would  be 
found,  as  the  amiable  simplicity  of  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  supposed,  condu- 
cive to  mutual  good-will,  concession,  and  forbearance.  It  was  much  more  likely 
they  would  be  under  the  control  of  that  species  of  central  government,  the  general 
association,  and  woidd  constantly  interfere  with  the  elective  franchise;  and  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  ascendency  of  one  political  party  would  be  effected,  while 
all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  local  authorities  would  be 
destroyed.  In  support  of  his  argument,  he  might  quote  a  passage  from  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  municijial  corporations.  They  stated, 
that  a  great  number  of  corjiorations  had  been  preserved  solely  as  political  engines, 
and  that  the  towns  to  which  tliey  belonged  derived  no  benefit,  but  often  much  injury, 
from  their  existence:  to  maintain  the  political  influence  of  a  family,  or  the  political 
ascendency  of  a  jmrty,  had  been  the  sole  end  and  oliject  for  which  the  poweis 
intrusted  to  a  great  number  of  these  bodies  had  been  exercised.  It  appeared,  then, 
that  the  most  flagrant  abuses  had  arisen  from  the  perversion  of  the  numicipal  pri- 
vileges to  political  purposes,  and  that  the  corporations  not  pos.sessed  of  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  had  most  faithfidly  performed  their  duty.  But  it  was  contended 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  that  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  a  security 
against  corruption  and  persecution  on  the  j'avt  of  the  corporations,  in  the  eircmn- 
stance  that  they  would  be  the  instruments  of  a  majority.  Surely  it  would  hardly 
be  contended  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  majority  to  persecute?  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  the  ancient  repid)lics,  whenever  danger  was  api)rehended,  did,  by  incorporating 
every  man  with  the  state,  excite  great  enthusiasm  in  their  defence;  and  yet,  that 
such  instances  of  ini(pnty,  injustice,  and  opjiression  were  never  presented  as  were 
presented  by  those  republics.  Did  the  hon.  member  for  Bath  consider  the  j)resent 
position  of  the  church  in  Inland,  as  no  proof  that  a  minority  might  be  persecuted? 
Had  the  hon.  gentleman  read  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution?  Were  not  the 
emigrants,  were  not  the  Girondists  persecuted,  and  were  they  not  the  minority  ? 
Did  not  the  hon.  member  for  Bath  bear  in  mind  that  the  government  of  Spain  had 
confiscated  the  property  of  General  Alava,  and  that  it  had  lately  sent  a  general  into 
Andalusia  with  authority  to  proclaim,  that  every  man  who  did  not  join  him  should 
be  hanged — and  was  not  that  persecution?     Would  it  be  right,  then,   to  establish 
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the  proposed  mnnicijial  bodies  in  Ireland,  the  election  of  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  influenced  by  pacificators  appointed  in  every  parish,  and  acted  upon  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ?  Pacification  was,  indeed,  a  noble  object,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  most  likely  to  follow  from  a  transfer  of  authority  from  one  section  in  the 
state  to  another,  and  certainly  he  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  were  conducive  to 
religious  peace,  above  all,  that  the  transfer  should  be  from  a  minority  to  a  majority. 
He  had  been  tauntingly  reminded  of  the  minority  in  which  he  was  in  that  House, 
but  what  was  his  minority  compared  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion before  them  ?  He  felt  thac  it  was  more  important  to  him  to  take  the  course 
prescribed  by  justice,  than  to  enter  into  speculations  concerning  his  minority — to  look 
to  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  rather  than  to  the  insufficiency  of 
his  minority— to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  against  his  becoming  an  instrument  of 
doing  wrong,  and  not  until  he  had  made  that  provision  to  think  of  his  minority. 
He  never  felt  so  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  any  cause  as  that  of  that  church,  nor  was 
he  one  whit  less  satisfied  that  the  House  was  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  honour, 
of  justice,  and  of  interest  too,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  that  church.  The  noble 
lord  had  asked  him,  and  with  considerable  anxiety  too,  which  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  noble  lord  would  soon  have  to  ask  the  question  of  himself,  what  his 
intentions  or  designs  were  under  the  formidable  circumstances  which  Ireland  pre- 
sented. Yes,  the  noble  lord  would  have  to  ask  himself  that  puzzling  question, 
when,  with  these  municipal  corporations  in  the  foreground,  he  peered  o\er  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  church,  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  ashamed  to  abandon,  and 
afraid  to  defend.  They  pointed  to  the  Association,  and  they  asked  him  how  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  power  which  was  in  open  resistance  to  the  church,  and  which 
meditated  a  violence  as  open  ?  Who  had  made  the  Association  powerful — not  he,  but 
they.  The  existence  of  that  Association  was  fraught  with  importance  to  the  church, 
for  it  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  church,  had  resolved  that  in  Ireland 
peace  should  not  ensue  until  that  destruction  was  complete.  They  were  persons 
fond  of  secret  determinations  as  to  the  benefits  they  might  obtain ;  they  never  could 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  got;  they  were  always  asking  for  more,  and  each  new 
boon  was  an  instalment  only,  a  fraction  of  some  greater  claim.  This  was  the  way 
they  had  received  the  appropriation  clause  bestowed  on  them  by  that  House,  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  every  thing  else  would  be  received.  Now,  he  would  aek 
them,  did  they  think  it  possible,  that  if  they  selected  their  confidential  legal  advisers 
from  out  that  Association,  from  among  its  most  active  members,  they  would  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  the  impression  that  they  approved  of  it,  that  they  were  anxious 
to  encourage  it,  that  they  were  desirous  even  of  rewarding  it  ?  An  effort  at  a  retort 
had  been  made  by  the  allusion  to  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Perceval,  but  was 
there  no  distinction  between  the  cases?  Did  the  House  see  none?  "Was  there 
nothing  in  the  existence  of  funds  regularly  collected,  which,  though  now  said  to  be 
kept  secret  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  might  be  used  to  effect  the  pwversion  of  justice  ? 
Was  the  man  most  active  in  the  creation  of  such  funds,  v/hich  might  be  applied  to 
defeat  the  law,  to  be  appointed  a  legal  adviser  of  the  government?  The  prime 
minister  had  declared,  that  he  disapproved  of  the  association,  and  thought  it  ought 
to  be  discouraged — that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  the  mode  of  dis- 
couragement was  a  singular  one.  To  discourage  the  Association,  they  gave  office 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  tried  his  'prentice-hand  in  that  association ;  because  he  had 
graduated  in  the  normal  schools  of  agitation,  they  thought  him  fit  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor in  Dublin  castle — they  had  actually  created  a  vacancy  for  him.  If  that  were 
their  mode  of  discouraging,  to  him  it  appeared  any  thing  but  an  efficacious  one. 
They  might  think  to  limit  the  evils  by  the  plan  tliey  were  pursuing,  but  their  turn 
would  come  next,  their  lukcwarmness  would  fail  them.  He  knew  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult, and  ungracious,  perhaps,  for  a  government  to  exert  its  power  to  restrain,  but 
it  should  not  lend  its  power  to  incite  or  goad  on  those  who  were,  or  might  become, 
disaffected  ;  if  it  were  so  lent,  then  it  was  a  perversion  of  power,  and  became  a 
formidable  encouragement.  He  did  complain  of  such  conduct  as  unjust,  ungener- 
ous, and  impolitic;  it  was  unjust  to  discourage  one  species  of  association  merely, 
and  from  anotlier  to  take  an  important  functionary,  whose  duties  as  a  lawyer  for 
the  Crown  ought  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  any  association  ;  it  was  im- 
gcnerous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loyalty  of  Orangemen,  to  cajole  them  with  praises 
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of  their  love  for  their  Soveroipn  and  deference  to  his  commands,  to  confess  that  the 
luw  could  not  reach  them,  and  to  obtain  tiieir  ends  from  tiieir  <;ood-will,  and  then  to 
turn  round  on  them  and  call  them  a  miserable  monoiiolisiiig  minority;  it  was  impo- 
litic, for  if  a  government  did  not  interfere  to  restrain,  it  at  least  slionld^ot  interpose 
to  encoiiraji^e.  AVlien  did  the  jjrinciple  of  successive  concessions,  of  constant  com- 
pliances, of  a  nervous  horror  of  refusals,  ever  succeed  ?  Never — it  was  revolting 
to  common  sense  to  sup])()se  that  it  would.  Such  a  system,  if  pursued  in  i)rivate 
life,  wouhl  he  most  injurious  to  society;  in  oliicial  life,  it  was  much  worse,  much 
more  pernicious.  Persons  in  ofiicial  life,  should  recollect  how  great  the  interests 
■were  that  were  committed  to  them,  and  they  should  never  interpose  their  authority, 
no  matter  what  the  direction  of  its  exercise,  to  encourage,  or  to  do  acts  tending  to 
encourage,  any  party  or  political  sect  whatever. 

The  House  divided  on  Lord  Francis  Kgerton's  motion;  Ayes,  242;  Noes,  322; 
majority,  80.  'ihe  House  went  into  committee  pro  furiua,  and  resumed.  Com- 
mittee to  sit  again. 


POOR-LAW- a:\iendment  act. 

February  27,  1837. 

Mr.  Walter  moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
llouse." 

Lord  John  lluseell,  after  analysing  the  speech  of  J\Ir.  Walter,  contended  that  the 
real  object  of  the  motion  was  the  repeal  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  iSelect  Committee  be  appointed  to  intpiire  into 
the  admini>tration  of  the  relief  of  tiie  poor,  under  the  orders  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  commissioners,  appointed  under  tiie  provisions  of  the  I'oor-Law  Amendment 
Act." 

Sir  RoitERT  Peel  thought  the  question  really  at  issue  lay  within  the  narrowest 
limits;  and  he  could  state  what  his  opinions  were  in  five  minutes  much  more  satis- 
factorily to  himself  than  if  he  spent  two  hours  speaking  on  the  subject.  He  considered 
the  whole  question  to  turn  on  this — what  will  be  the  impression  of  the  public  mind 
from  tlie  course  the}'  were  about  to  adopt?  The  terms  of  one  motion  miglit  ditfer 
very  httle  from  those  of  the  other,  the  incpiiry  they  might  institute  might  differ  very 
little  from  another  inquiry,  but  the  real  question  at  issue  was — what  construction 
the  public,  those  who  had  to  administer  the  law,  those  to  whom  the  law  was  to  be 
achninistered — what  construction  they  would  put  on  the  vote  the  House  was  about 
to  come  to,  and  on  the  intentions  tliat  vote  would  manifest?  If  they  intended  to 
repeal  the  poor-law  amendment  bill,  if  they  intended  to  prejudice  the  operation  of 
that  measure,  their  course  was  perfectly  clear;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  intended 
to  maintain  it,  to  see  that  a  great  experiment  had  a  fair  trial,  and  give  the  moral  aid 
of  their  support  to  those  who  had  to  administer  very  unpopular  functions,  then  he 
said  they  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  that  they  did  not  create  in  the  public  mind 
perhaps  an  erroneous  inq)ression,  that  they  had  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  wished  to 
shrink  from  the  application  of  the  measure  on  the  most  plausible  grounds  imaginable. 
He  apprehended  the  great  object  of  the  change  made  in  the  poor-law  was  to  save 
expense  to  the  rate-payers.  He  attached  very  little  importance  to  the  results  as 
derived  from  that  measure,  aftc -ting  merely  the  question  of  a  diminution  of  a  pecuniary 
charge.  It  was  stated,  that  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  had  been  saved  by  the  bill; 
he  did  not  undervalue  the  amount  of  the  saving,  particularly  in  this  respect,  that 
they  could  make  no  reduction  in  unwise  expenditure  without  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes.  In  that  respect  he  attached  much  importance  to  the  saving 
which  had  been  effected  ;  but  the  principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mciisure 
was  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  promoting  their  independence,  and 
raising  them  in  the  social  scale — holding  out  to  them  the  hojie,  that  when  industry 
was  combined  with  good  moral  character  there  was  a  certainty  of  providing  for  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  their  families.  Having  given  to  this  measure,  when 
first  introduced,  his  cordial  sujjport,  he  must  say  he  had  yet  heard  no  facts  which 
could  induce  him  to  regret  the  course  he  had  then  taken,  or  incline  him  to  prejudice 
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the  operation  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  make  a  great  change  in 
the  old  administration  of  the  poor-law,  and  contend  with  a  system  of  abuse  so  rooted 
and  so  extensive,  without  provoking  great  opposition.  Tiiere  was  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terested oppngition  to  contend  with — there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  opposition  spring- 
ing from  the  most  honourable  and  laudable  feelings  of  real  commiseration  for  the 
poor — a  commiseration  directing  itself  rather  to  individual  and  personal  suffering, 
than  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  laying  a  foun- 
dation in  hope  of  permanently  bettering  their  condition.  But  far  from  saying  one 
word  reflecting  on  those  who  looked  merely  at  individual  suffering,  and  most 
anxious  to  apply  an  immediate  and  practical  remedy,  still,  knowing  that  there  was 
great  opposition  to  contend  with,  and  fearing,  if  those  parties  intrusted  with  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  support  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  was  taken  away  from  them,  whatever  difficulties  now  existed  in  the  way 
of  the  operation  of  the  system  would  be  aggravated  to  a  tenfold  degree,  if  the  slight- 
est suspicion  were  excited,  that  they  were  themselves  doubtful  of  the  eflicacy  of  the 
principle,  and  meditating  its  infraction,  it  was  most  desirable  to  avoid  any  step  which 
might  appear  to  throw  doubt  on  the  permanency  of  the  law.  He  believed  that,  in 
the  application  of  this  system,  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  avoid  many  cases  of 
individual  hardship,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  those  cases,  and  providing 
without  delay  a  remedy  for  them,  but  being  perfectly  determined  to  adhere  to  and 
support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  while  he  ascertained  how  he  might  best  ^mitigate 
the  severity  of  its  operation,  he  would  vote  against  the  original  motion.  He  gave  the 
hightest  credit  to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Berkshire,  who  introduced  the 
subject  from  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  condition  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  and  most  indulgent  consideration  of  that  House,  yet  differing  entirely 
from  him  as  to  the  impression  which  would  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  he  felt 
bound  to  say,  as  some  unpopularity  might  attach  to  the  avowal  of  a  frank  opinion — 
and  being  quite  unconverted  from  his  original  opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  measure — he  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial.  He  believed, 
that  its  ultimate  result  would  be  to  rescue  the  country  from  an  evil  which  was  pro- 
gressive, and  which,  if  not  impeded  in  its  progress,  was  fraught  with  most  awful 
consequences,  not  only  to  property,  but  to  the  independence  and  moral  condition  of 
the  poor.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  lord,  which  appeared  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  admitting  extensive  inquiry,  would  enable  them  to 
devise  the  most  practicable  remedies  for  mitigating  its  pressure. 
Motion  withdrawn,  amendment  carried,  and  committee  appointed. 


CHURCH    RATES. 

March  3,  1837. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  which  related  to  Church-rates. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  and  ability,  pro- 
pounded the  government  plan,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  parochial  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  due 
celebration  of  divine  worship  therein,  a  permanent  and  adequate  provision  be  made 
out  of  an  increased  value  given  to  church  lands,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  management,  and  by  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  pew-rents;  the  collection 
of  church-rates  ceasing  altogether,  from  a  day  to  be  determined  by  law  :  and  that, 
in  order  to  facilitate,  and  give  early  effect  to  this  resolution,  the  Commissioners  of 
his  Alajesty's  Treasury  be  authorised  to  make  advances  on  the  security,  and  re- 
payable out  of  the  produce,  of  such  cluirch  lands." 

Sir  R.  Pkel  had  not  the  slightest  wisli  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
details  of  this  measure,  thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  reserve 
the  discussion  of  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance  for  that  period  when  such  dis- 
cussion might  be  expected  to  end  in  some  practical  result;  and,  above  all,  in  order 
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that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  plan  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  geutlenian  (the  ChanceUor  of  the  Excheijuer),  as  the  principles  of  that  measure 
were  not  quite  so  apparent  to  him  as  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  At  the  same 
time  he  should  be  sorry,  on  tliis  occasion,  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  statements  of  tlie  riglit  hon.  gentleman.  He  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  than 
the  declaration  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  KxclRMpier  as  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Established  Church.  He  had  no  fault  to  lind  with  this  position  ; 
but  he  doubted  whether  in  practice  this  measure  was  in  e.\act  conforuiity  with  this 
princii)le.  'J'he  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said,  tliat 
lie  repudiated  altogether  the  voluntary  principle.  But  did  his  repudiating  the 
voluntary  principle  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  state  to  sup- 
])ort  the  established  religion  ?  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  his  own  express  words  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  he  meant  to  act.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  not  leave  it 
to  the  voluntary  principle  to  find  means  of  defence;  and  he  added,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  voluntary  principle  to  find  means  of  religious  instruction. 
The  right  hon.  gentlemun  bad  said,  that  it  was  at  least  as  incumbent  on  them  to 
provide  a  religious  establishment  as  to  provide  an  army  or  a  navy  fur  the  purposes 
of  defence.  Tlie  moment  the  right  hon.  gentleman  laid  down  that  position,  he 
excluded  altogether  the  question  of  religion,  or  conscientious  scruples;  because, 
■\Mien  the  state  considers  it  necessary  to  maintain  an  army,  it  does  not  inquire 
■whether  all  persons  ai)prove  of  war,  or  whether  they  think  it  necessary  that  an  army 
should  be  maintained  ;  but  on  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view,  they  stated  that 
the  army  must  be  maintained  by  general  taxation,  and  they  never  inquired  of  any 
individuals  their  opinions  as  to  peace  or  war.  All  that  was  necessary  was,  to  call 
upon  all  to  contribute  e(pially.  If,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  it  was 
equally  incumbent  on  them  to  maintain  a  religious  establishment  as  to  maintain  a 
fleet,  surely  it  was  equally  incumbent  on  them  all  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  that  establishment,  without  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  opinions  of  each.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  even  said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  free  sittings 
for  the  poor  of  the  country.  13ut  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  that  the 
state  should  provide  free  sittings  ?  Not  at  all.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  aban- 
doned all  means  whereby  the  state  could  provide  free  sittings;  and  notwithstanding 
all  his  professions,  and  the  resolution  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  established 
religion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  that  this  measure  should  have  this  effect — 
that  the  state  should  not  provide  free  sittings,  but  that  the  church  should.  He 
would  say  nothing  as  to  the  lessees  at  present.  There  had  been  no  time  to  consider 
as  to  the  justice  of  refusing  lessees  of  church  property  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  But  he  did  not  object  to  this  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  lessees ;  he  objected  to  it  on  much  higher  grounds  than  the  interests  of  the 
lessees.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  the  church  community  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  requiring  lessees  to  contribute  towards  the  endowment  of  poor  livings. 
Now  he  thought  that  the  lessees  were  at  least  :.s  likely  to  concur  in  any  measure, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  small  livings  of  ministers  of  religion  in 
popujous  places — they  were  as  likely  to  concur  as  any  who  at  present  contributed. 
But  by  this  propo.sed  measure,  not  only  were  the  Dissenters  relieved  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  the  landholders  were 
relieved  also,  and  the  charge  was  continued  on  the  lessees  of  the  church.  Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  to  be  relieved  on  the 
ground  of  conscientious  scruple^^,  he  would  ask,  why  should  the  landholders  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  be  relieved  also?  Nothing 
appeared  to  him  more  just  than  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  ("hancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  state  pn»viding  for  the  establishment;  but  it 
api)earcd  to  him,  that  it  would  naturally  sever  the  connection  between  the  church 
and  the  state  if  they  were  not  only  to  abolish  church-rates,  but  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  them  on  the  church.  He  did  not  understand  why  the  landholders  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  should  be  relieved  alto»-cther 
from  all  cliarges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  If  they  made  up 
the  deficiency  by  direct  contribution  from  the  state,  of  course  his  objections  would 
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not  apply ;  but  at  present  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  throw  the  whole 
charge  upon  the  lessees  of  church  properly,  reheving  altogether  those  upon  whom 
there  was  the  strongest  obligation  to  contribute,  namely,  those  members  of  the 
church  who  were  possessed  of  large  property  v/hich  had  been  accjuired  or  inherited 
subject  to  this  charge.  He  admitted,  with  the  Cluincellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
unfortunately  ditferences  had  arisen  on  this  question.  As  one  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  support  the  church,  he  would  wilHngly  come  to  a  settlement  of  this 
question  ;  but  lie  must  at  liie  same  time  say,  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  church-rates,  that  the  opposition  to  them  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  large  to-.vns.  But  he  had  also  no  doubt  that  in  rural  parishes — unless 
dissent  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Dissenters — he  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  parishes,  he 
might  venture  to  say,  that  tiiey  were  almost  universally  of  opinion,  that  the}'  would  be 
better  if  left  alone.  Not  only  did  they  not  wish  to  be  relieved,  but  he  believed  that 
they  felt  a  pride  when  they  looked  on  the  venerable  fabric  which  was  their  chief 
architectural  ornament;  and,  apart  from  religious  associations,  he  believed  that,  so 
far  from  relieving  their  tender  consciences,  they  would  offend  them  by  relieving 
them  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  their  church.  He  spoke  of  the  rural 
parishes.  But,  waiving  the  cousiderati(m  whether  or  not  this  charge  was  fairly 
laid  on  the  lessees  of  the  church,  if  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  tiie  lessees  were 
so  circumstanced  that  you  could  extract  from  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  revenue 
of  <£-250,000  a-year — if  he  came  to  that  conclusion,  then  he  should  feel  bound  tb 
contend,  that  there  was  a  prior  claim  upon  that  annual  revenue  than  any  that  could 
rise  froiTi  the  obligation  of  sui)porting  the  fabric  of  the  chm-ch.  He  would  ask  any 
hon.  gentleman  to  consider  the  facts  he  would  briefly  state  to  the  House.  In  the 
diocese  of  Chester  there  were  thirty-eight  parishes,  containing  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  860,000  souls,  whilst  there  was  only  church-room  at  present  provided  for 
97,000,  so  that  seven-eighths  of  the  population  in  these  thirty-eight  districts  were  with- 
out any  church  accomiiiodation.  In  the  diocese  of  York  there  were  twenty  districts, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  502,000,  and  yet  church  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  only  48,000,  or  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  were  sixteen  parishes,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  2.3.3,000;  and  there  was  church  accommodation  for  only  29,000.  From  what 
fund  were  they  to  provide  church  accommodation  ?  If  they  couM  prove  that, 
with  perfect  justice  to  the  church,  without  diminishing  the  independent  station  of 
the  bishops,  and  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  lessees — if,  above  all,  they 
could  raise  such  a  sum  as  £2-50,000  more  than  had  hitherto  been  calculated  upon, 
could  they  negative  the  claims  of  those  populous  districts,  which  ought  first  to 
be  attended  to — or  could  they  bestow  that  revenue  better  than  in  providing  reli- 
gious instruction  for  those  who  had  not  now  the  means  of  hearing  the  word  of 
God  ?  He  would  not  then  enter  into  the  arguments  that  had  been  used,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  noble  lord  had  expressed  the  intention  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  the  new  revenues  charged  upon  the  pew-rents,  as  he  readily  admitted  that  it 
would  be  just  to  require  from  those  who  had  the  means  of  payment,  and  were  known 
to  be  in  affluent  circumstances,  or  rather  in  comfortable  circumstances,  that  they 
should  pay  for  the  benefit  of  a  pew.  But  with  respect  to  the  rural  parishes,  not 
merely  as' regarded  the  destitute  poor,  but  the  farmers  of  the  country,  a  different 
principle  siiould  be  adopted.  If,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  they  were  to  be 
driven  from  those  pews  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  freehold,  to  which 
they  were  entitled  witliout  any  payment,  it  would  create  in  their  minds  a  strong 
feeling  of  disgust.  But  he  understood  the  noble  lord  (flowick)  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  with  respect  to  rural  parishes,  and  to  give  an  assurance  that  they  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  this  measiu-e,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a 
revenue.  He  would  not  then  enter  'further  upon  this  subject.  He  merely  stated 
the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer; 
and  he  woidd  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  was  a  sufficient  fund  disposable,  the  first 
claim  was,  either  to  raise  tfie  stipend  of  those  ministers  who  had  not  £200  a-year, 
or  to  attend  to  the  still  more  pressing  demand — to  raise  from  the  condition  of  reli- 
gious destitution  between  seven-eighths  and  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  who  had  not 
the  means  of  hearing  what  that  religion  was  of  which  they  boasted  so  much. 
The  House  resumed;  the  committee  to  sit  again. 
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March  10,  1837. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  some  remarks  by  Viscount  Mahnn's  relative  to  tbe 
fureij^n  policy  of  government,  and  more  particularly  as  respected  the  present  position 
of  tliis  country  with  reguril  to  Spain — 

SiK  RoiiKRT  PkicL;  in  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had,  on 
this  oroasidii,  pnrsiied  the  course  which  he  could  say,  from  ex])ericnce,  the  noble 
lord  had  uniforndy  jjursued,  and  with  the  same  result,  whenever  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  was  brought  under  consideration.  After  having  spent  tiu'ee-qnarters 
of  an  hour  dclonding  his  policy,  and  liaviiig  ))ut  one-half  of  his  supporters  in  a  eom- 
•fortahlc  state  of  repose,  and  not  iiaviiiggaincd  from  the  other  half  a  single  sympathetic 
cheer  in  favour  of  his  acts,  he  then  found  it  necessary  to  disturb  the  sommdency  of 
some  and  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  others,  by  imputing  to  his  opponents  a 
participation  in  the  love  of  despotism,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  partisans  of  Don 
Carlos  because  they  disapproved  of  the  policj'  of  the  noble  lord — as  if  it  were  not 
])C)ssible  to  entertain  a  doubt  about  the  justice  of  the  no1)le  lord's  acts,  and  tlie  result 
of  his  foreign  policy,  without,  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  ciieck  the  career  of 
improvement  in  Spain,  and  to  blast  her  hopes  of  acquiring  settled  and  constitutional 
institutions.  He,  for  one,  openly  disavowed  all  participation  in  the  principles, 
or  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.  He  was  only  repeating  language 
he  had  emphatically  used  before.  If  he  acted  in  the  fidfilment  of  a  treaty,  by 
wliicli  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  recognised  as  the  ally  of  this  country,  was  it 
necessary  to  claim  credit  for  not  entering  into  any  secret  artifice  for  the  ])urpose  of 
preventing  her  success?  He  would  not  say  that  the  olijects  of  British  policy  would 
be  advanced  by  the  success  of  Don  Carlo-s.  He  begged  to  state  also,  distinctly,  that 
he  wished  to  see  Spain  enjoy  settled  liberties,  and  that  under  such  institutions  as 
may  be  most  conducive  to  her  happiness,  and  best  calculated  by  tlieir  slow  progress 
to  establisli  her  settled  freedom.  But,  while  he  entertained  these  opinions,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  tell  the  House  thai  he  believed  that  our  policy  was  defeating  the 
cause  of  improvement — defeating  it  by  our  meddling  and  interference,  and  our 
deserting  the  principle  of  our  support,  namely,  the  principle  of  non-intervention ; 
and  by  oiu'  having  taken  a  course  neither  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  England, 
nor  to  accpure  the  affections  of  Spain.  The  noble  lord  had  twice  intimated  that  his 
noble  friend  had  regretted  the  gloomy  prospects  of  despotism.  His  noble  friend 
had  expressed  no  such  regret.  Had  not  the  noble  lord  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  stated  that  his  noble  friend  had  declared  that  Spain  had  been  reduced  to 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  the  long  continuance  of  arbitrary 
government?  The  noble  lord  had  twice  repeated  this  passage  in  his  noble  friend's 
speech.  How  then  could  the  noble  lord  feel  regret  at  the  partiality  manifested  by 
his  noble  friend  for  despotism?  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them  what  were  the 
objects  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty;  he  would  like  to  hear  the  noble  lord  declare 
whether  the  objects  of  that  treaty  had  been  fuliilled.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
again  repeat  that  that  treaty  having  been  ratitied,  nnist,  in  his  o[)inion,  be  fulfilled; 
and  that  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit.  But  he  n)ust  say,  that  it  was 
competent  for  him  to  entertain  dififerent  opinions  from  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the 
original  policy  of  that  treaty.  The  noble  lord  had  told  the  House  that  the  objects 
of  that  treaty  were  four  or  five  in  number.  The  first  was  to  protect  the  interest  of 
oiu'  commerce  in  the  Peninsula.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord  how  far  had  he 
succeeded  in  that  object?  The  noble  Lord  bad  stated,  that  the  British  merchants 
in  Spain  were  all  satisfaction.  The  noble  lord  would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  distinct  opinion  on  that  head  very  shortly,  as  he  believed  that  an  hon.  friend  of 
his  intended  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  in  a  separate  discussion,  apart 
from  politics,  the  jiresent  state  of  our  connnerce  in  Spain.  Did  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  say,  apart  from  the  comjdaints  of  our  merchants,  that  the  general  policy  of  Spain 
towards  this  country  was  favourable?  Did  the  noble  lord  nu-au  to  say,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  iiduibitants  of  the  Peninstda  had  been  improved  very  much  towards 
this  country?  Look  to  Portugal.  Did  the  noble  lord  pride  himself  on  our  com- 
mercial prosi)erity  there?  Since  the  establishment  of  our  noble  lord's  free  institutions 
126— Vol.  UL 
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in  Portugal,  since  the  triumiih  of  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria,  did  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  say,  that  the  trade  of  this  country  had  been   put  on  a  more  favourable  footing? 
There  had  been  universal  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  this  country  of 
the  hostility  manifested  towards  the  commerce  of  England.     The  original  object  of 
the  Quadruple  Treaty  was  to  furnish  naval  aid  for  the  purpose  of  eifecting  a  bk)ci<.ade. 
It  was  discovered  that  they  had  no  right  to  establish  a  blockade,  that  it  was  against 
the  law  of  nations.     The  aid  to  be  afforded  to  Spain  was  simply  naval  aid;  but  how 
could  the  noble  lord  reconcile  with  the  treaty  the  suspension  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  by  which  10,000  of  our  own  forees  were  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain?    They  had  afforded,  therefore,  military  aid — but  to  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  only.     These  forces  were  nominally  in  the  pay  of  tlie  Queen  of  Spain  if  they 
received  any ;  but  did  not  this  country  supi)ly  them  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  ?  Tlie 
noble  lord  wanted  to  establish  free  institutions  in   Spain.     Was   the  noble  loi-d 
delighted  with  the  institutions  he  had  established  in  Portugal?     The  noble  lord  had  ' 
afforded  his  moral  aid  as  far  as  he  could  go.     If  the  noble  lord  was  satisfied,  what 
was  the  object  of  having  six  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Tagus?     Was  it  to  protect 
British  merchants?      There    was  an   example  of  the   prepossession   in   favour  of 
the  English  name  in  Portugal.     This  was  the  affection  and  love  which  Portugal  bore 
to  the  British  name!     In  consequence  of  our  former  interference  six  sail  of  the  line 
were  requisite  in  order  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  British  mercliants. 
Another  object  of  the  noble  lord  was  the  pacification  of  the  Peninsula.     Had  the 
noble  lord  succeeded  in  this  object?     No  man  of  truth  could  assert  at  that  moment 
that  Spain  was  in  a  better  state  with  respect  to  internal  pacification  than  before  we 
interfered  at  all.     The  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  horrors  committed  by  Don  Carlos, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  Durango  decree  to  British  soldiers;  and  he  had  intro- 
duced it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  cheer  from  his  own  side  of  the  House.     Why 
did  not  the  noble  lord  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  abominations  that  had   been 
committed  on  the  other  side?     Why  did  he  not  mention  the  murder  of  the  mother 
of  Cabrera?     He  asked  the  noble  lord,  and  the  House,  wdiether  these  scenes  were  not 
the  result  of  the  noble  lord's  own  policy?     He  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  any  man 
could  rejoice  in  such  abominable  and  sanguinary  excesses  ?     The  noble  lord  said, 
the  object  of  our   intervention   in   Spain  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Spain   an 
established   and  settled  form  of  government.     Had   Spain,  in  consequence  of  our 
intervention,  a  greater  prospect  of  obtaining  established,    settled,  and   permanent 
institutions.     The  noble  lord  had  talked  of  the  universal  respect  entertained  for  the 
British  name.     Did  tlie  noble  lord  mean  to  sa}-,  that  the  people  of  Spain  cordially 
co-operated  with  General  Evans?     Had  they  not  shown  a  manifest  jealousy  of  the 
gallant  troops  of  England?     Had  they  not  shown   a  manifest  reluctance  at  their 
triumphs,  and  an  aversion  that  her  institutions  should  be  established  by  their  means? 
Their  interference  had  been  attended  witli  no  good  result  in  Spain  up  to  this  moment, 
and  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  form  of 
government  in  that  country.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  our  past  policy  had  been 
most  wise;  that  by  confining  our  exertions  to  naval  assistance,  we  had  rescued  our- 
selves from  the  risk  of  mixing  this  country  up  in  the  civil  contests  of  Spain.     If  this 
were  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  tlie  author  of  this  pamphlet 
on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  of  which  the  noble  lord,  though  he  said  he  was  not  the  author 
of  it,  at  the  same  time  avowed  that  he  adopted  all  its  sentiments.      According  to  the 
policy  of  this  writer,  whoso  fame  the  noble  lord  envied  so  much,  as  expressed  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  pampldet,  which  would  now  derive  additional  weight 
and  importance  from  the  opinion  expressed  u])on  it  by  the  noble  lord — according  to 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  pamphlet,  the  author  appeared  to  be  so  distrustful 
of  the  success  of  our  naval  co-operation  that  he  said — "  A  few  troops  sent  to  Spain, 
to  wliich  Spanish  divisions  would  be  attached,  and  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  for  which 
ami)le  security  would  be  given  to  us,  are  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  Spain  tranquil, 
and  England  even  more  honoured  and  respected  than   she  already  is."     Naval  co- 
()j)eration,  it  appeared  then,  was  not  suflicient;  it  was  not  so  wise  as  the  noble  lord 
had  described  it.     If  the  noble  lord  would  but  consult  this  pamphlet,  of  which  he 
wished  he  was  the  author,  he  would  find  that  a  few  troops,  not  acting  by  virtue  of 
the  suspension  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  but  marching  under  the  flag  of  England, 
were  required  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  a  loan  for  which  England 
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was  to  be  the  guarantee,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  tranquillity  of  Spain.  The 
writer  of  this  panijjhlet  tlien  proceeded  to  observe:  "  We  repeat  the  hope  that  such 
a  measure  may  be  ])r()p()S(.'(I  by  the  government  to  jjurliament,  or  by  parliament  to 
the  government,  arid  that  it  may  be  executed  with  the  energy  ,iiid  determir.ation 
that  should  always  characterize  tiie  policy  of  Kngland."  The  nol)Ie  lord  was  of 
course  ^raiting  till  this  loan  and  this  military  co-oi)eration  were  f(jrced  upon  him  by 
parliament.  He  fancied  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time 
before  such  would  be  tiie  case;  and  if  the  noble  lord,  tired  of  waiting,  were,  propria 
vigore^  to  make  such  a  ])roposition  to  parliament,  which  had  shown  itself  unwilling 
to  originate  the  measiux' — if  the  noble  lord  did  so,  he  thought  he  could  venture  to 
assure  him  that  the  same  cougratidations  which  he  had  to-night  heard  from  the  hon. 
member  for  .Shaftesbury,  the  same  cnriosa  frlicifas  which  had  distinguished  his 
labours  on  the  present  occasion,  would  attend  him  when  he  made  his  proposition  for 
a  levy  of  10,000  men,  and  a  large  loan  upon  our  guarantee.  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  one  ol)ject  of  the  Quadripartite  Treaty  was  to  consolidate  and  cement  our  alliance 
with  France.  He  should  rather  gather  from  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  to-nigh.t 
that  this  great  and  paramoiuit  object  had  not  been  altogether  attended  by  it.  The 
noble  lord  further  asserted,  that  our  alliance  with  I'raiice  was  founded  u])on  a  con- 
sideration of  mutual  interests  and  an  identity  of  institutions.  [Mr  C.  Wood,  "He 
said  nothing  about  that."]  The  hon.  gentleman  declared  that  the  noble  lord  had 
said  nothing  about  it.  He  feared  that  the  secretary  for  the  admiralty  had  been 
visited  by  that  fit  of  somnolency  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  during  great  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  si)eech,  reflecting,  probably,  that  the  estimates  were  the  proper 
subject  of  debate,  and  that  all  the  various  topics  which  had  sprtnig  up  on  the  occasion 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  l)egged  to  assure  the  hon.  member,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong.  The  noble  lord  did  state  that  an  intimate 
alliance  subsisted  between  the  people  of  England  and  of  France,  founded  ujjon 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  and  an  identity  of  interests.  He  agreed  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  noble  lord.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  the  good  understanding 
between  England  and  France  might  be  founded  upon  an  intimate  and  sound  feeling 
of  good  will  and  mutual  interest.  He  did  hope  that  the  national  jealousies  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  people  of  these  two  countries  were  daily  vanishing 
under  the  genial  influence  of  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  their  respective  commercial  advantages.  He  believed  that  a  good 
understanding  with  France  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  this  country, 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it  promoted  by  every  means  in  our  power.  But  he  did 
not  think  that  with  a  view  to  confirm  this  friendly  understanding  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  a  treaty,  binding  this  country  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  There 
was  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  religiously  adhered  to.  At 
least  there  was,  he  must  say,  an  extraordinary  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  France  in  the  speech  of  his  Majesty  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  jiaragraph  in  the  speech  of  the  king  of  the  French,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  Paris,  wdiieh,  without  being  intended  to  cast  the 
least  stigma  upon  our  policy,  certaiidy  pointed  in  unecpiivocal  terms  to  the  inexpe- 
diency of  any  nation  permitting  its  subjects  to  appear  as  soldiers  in  another  country 
\nuler  any  other  colours  than  its  own.  That  paragraph,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
calculated  to  awaken  some  unpleasant  reflections  in  the  minds  of  all  Ihiglishmen  who 
read  it;  and  added  to  the  marked  silence  of  all  mention  of  our  good  understanding 
with  France  in  the  s|)eech  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  strong  terms  of  reproach 
on  the  conduct  of  t'ue  French  government  in  respect  to  that  treaty  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  of  which  the  noble  lord  wished  so  much  he  had  been  the  author;  all  these 
circumstances,  taken  into  consideration,  must  lead  one  to  the  unwelcome  sus])icion, 
that,  as  far  as  our  good  understanding  with  France  was  conceriicd,  this  (piadruple 
treaty  had  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  had  been  anticipated.  He  did  not  concur 
with  those  who  complained  of  the  conduct  of  France  in  tiiis  affair,  or  think  that 
tliere  were  any  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  France  for  having  violated  the 
obligations  which  she  took  upon  herself  by  that  treaty.  When  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed to  France  that  she  should  march  into  Sj)ain  and  occujin'  certain  parts  of  tliat 
country,  the  noble  lord  might  argue  that  that  did  rot  amount  to  a  co-operation  with 
Spain;  he  might  call  it  translimitation,  or  any  other  name  he  pleased;  but  he  was 
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rejoiced  that  France  had  not  taken  the  noble  lord's  advice,  and  had  refused  to  march 
into  Spain  as  the  noble  lord  desired.  He  rejoiced  at  it  because  the  experience 
of  all  history,  and  that  of  Spain  in  particular,  taught  them  that  though  France 
might  march  into  the  Spanish  territories,  and,  by  so  doing,  succeed  in  producing 
a  temporary  adjustment  of  hostilities — that  adjustment  could  only  be  temporary, 
and  would  not  end  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  good  and  independent  govern- 
ment. That,  however,  was  the  object  they  ought  to  have  in  view — not  such  a 
system  of  government  as  they  might  fancy  abstractly  the  best,  but  such  as  might 
best  suit  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Spanish  people.  He  wished  to  see 
as  little  despotism  enter  into  the  scheme  of  such  a  government,  and  as  much 
liberty  as  the  genius  of  the  people  would  allow  of;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  result  should 
be  to  lay  the  foundations  of  liberty,  concord,  and  order.  What  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
doubted  was,  whether  this  desirable  consummation  was  likely  to  be  attained  by  this 
treaty,  which  bound  England  to  a  certain  line  of  policy  ;  and  least  of  all  had  he 
expected  such  a  course  to  have  been  espoused  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  who  had 
so  frequently  lauded  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  that  House.  He  thought 
it  had  been  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  other  Whig  authorities,  that 
whatever  might  be  our  advantages  in  trade,  or  our  own  domestic  policy,  we  were 
not  to  attempt  to  impose  them  upon  other  countries,  but  to  leave  other  people  to 
judge  what  institutions  were  most  congenial  to  their  circumstances.  He  believed 
that  this  principle  was  a  wise  one,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  exceptions.  In 
Portugal,  for  instance,  from  our  peculiar  commercial  arrangements  with  that 
country,  and  by  our  treaty  uf  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  her,  we  were 
bound  to  defend  her  from  foreign  attack;  but  even  this  arrangement  gave  us  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policy  of  that  country.  But  with  Spain  we  had 
no  such  treaty,  and  certainly  had  no  right  to  interfere  there  in  a  question  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  It  might  be  very  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces 
were  very  unwise  in  choosing  to  retain  their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest  of  Spain;  it  might  be  desirable  that  they  should  entertain  the  same  doc- 
trines on  the  subject  of  free  trade  as  the  right  lion.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
but  that  v/as  no  reason  why  we  should  make  war  upon  them.  It  was  from  no 
mercenary  views  that  they  rallied  round  the  standard  of  him  whom  they  conceived 
to  be  their  legitimate  sovereign  ;  and  every  one  must  regret  the  obstacles  which 
such  conduct  threw  in  the  way  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Spain ;  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  must  still  regret,  that  foreigners,  and  particularly  countrymen  of  his,  should 
be  engaged  in  destroying  men  who  were  acting  upon  conscientious  motives,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  duty.  He  did  not  believe  that 
from  a  force  so  employed  any  ultimate  good  could  result.  If  Spain  was  divided 
between  two  parties,  the  one  perfectly  contemptible  in  numbers,  and  occupying 
but  a  few  square  leagues,  as  was  alleged,  why  could  not  the  Queen's  government, 
b}'  her  own  exertions,  establish  its  jjower  ?  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  Gomez 
marched  all  through  Spain,  and  that  he  met  with  no  insurrection  ;  but  the  noble 
lord  said  he  found  no  support.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  when  Don  Carlos  kept 
to  the  mountains  he  was  secure,  but  when  he  ventured  into  the  plains  he  was  to 
be  crushed  at  once  ;  but  Gomez  had  marched  through  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  and 
this  was  urged  by  the  noble  lord  as  an  argument  that  Spain  was  in  favour  of  the 
Queen.  Either  he  must  think  that  Gomez  was  gifted  with  a  military  genius 
amounting  almost  to  insi)iration,  or  else,  which  seemed  probable,  he  must  have 
found  efficient  aid  in  some  lurking  attachment  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  engaged. 
J>e  this  as  it  might,  either  one  party  greatly  preponderated  over  the  other,  or  were 
jiretonding,  in  the  language  of  clnu-chwardens,  "  to  abate  a  nuisance"  in  Spain. 
Ihit  we  were  first  to  determine  what  was  a  nuisance.  And  when  we  had  done 
that,  would  the  noble  lord  state  one  reason  why  England  should  put  itself  forward 
to  abate  a  nuisance  in  Spain  ?  But  if  it  were  a  mere  nuisance — not  a  civil  war, 
but  something  in  the  nature  of  one — why  coidd  not  the  government  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  wiili  tiie  good  will,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  of  all  the  great  towns, 
and  all  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  in  its  favour — why  could  not  the 
government  in  jiossession  ])ut  it  down  ?  Or  would  the  noble  lord  account  for  this 
piienonienon — would  he  tell  the  House  how  it  was  that  10,000,000  Spaniards  did 
not  rally,  and,  by  a  single  ciforl,  crush  the  "  rebel  force"  of  30,000  men  ?  His  noble 
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friend  (Lord  Million)  liad  very  sonsil)ly  asked  how  it  luippcned,  tliat,  out  of  tli:it 
army  of  30,000  men.  313,000  slioidd  have  been  returned,  on  the  antliority  of  the 
Spanish  government,  as  tlie  number  of  the  Carlists  killed  ?  He  would  tell  his  noble 
I'riend  why  this  was  so.  It  was  because  this  country  had  already  supplied  313,000 
muskets;  and  that  was  the  precise  niunber  as  he  would  find  by  the  ])rinled  return — 
and  it  was  probably  deemed  but  u  decent  compliment  to  give  the  credit  of  one 
death  to  each  Hritisii  musket.  However,  if  the  fact  were,  as  they  on  that  side  of 
tile  House  concluded,  that  Spain  was  at  present  uncrpially  divided  between  two 
]>rinciiral  partie<,  one  of  winch  could  not  overcome  tiie  other,  exfe|)t  by  assistance 
from  (ireat  Britain,  of  arms,  and  men,  and  military  stores;  he  said,  tiiat  the  history 
of  all  European  countries — but  that  of  Spain  in  particular — led  him  to  entertain  the 
appreiieusion,  that,  allhough  our  arms  might  establish  a  temporary  jieace  in  Spain 
— although  by  the  moral  aid  and  joint  political  exertions  of  Franco  and  England, 
they  might  put  down  Don  Carlos,  and  sweep  the  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Jiiscay 
of  all  the  irregular  troops  which  now  occupy  thciii,  they  would  never  by  such  means 
establish  permanent  tramiuillity  in  that  country.  He  entertained,  he  repeated,  the 
most  serious  apprehension,  that  the  government  which  was  to  succeed,  founded,  as 
it  would  be,  on  the  intervention  of  foreign  bayonets,  would  not,  in  the  end,  lead  to 
so  settled  and  permanent  an  establishment — would  not  give  such  lasting  securities  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  order,  as  it  would  have  combined  if  England  had 
jiermitted  these  parties — relying  on  their  own  energies,  and  not  taught  to  repose  a 
false  confidence  in  foreign  interference  and  our  assistance  to  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes, and  if  England  had  allowed  their  government  a  iieriod  of  twelve  mouths  to 
take  root  in  its  own  soil,  in  the  atl'ei-tions  of  its  own  people,  without  any  attempt  at 
intervention.  In  that  case  the  stability  of  such  a  government  being  founded  upon 
the  efforts,  and  sanctioned  by  the  attachment  of  the  peojile,  would  have  supplied  far 
greater  security  for  liberty,  and  peace,  and  order,  than  any  foreign  intervention 
could  ever  afford. 

Viscount  Mahon  declined  bringing  forward  any  motion  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  contented  with  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place. 
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March  13,  1837. 

The  House  in  committee  on  the  resolution  concerning  church-rates,  proposed  on 
the  3d  of  March.     The  resolution  having  been  read, — 

SiK  RoRicRT  Pkel  rose  thus  early,  because  he  desh-ed  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  the  House,  in  a  connected  form,  the  view  he  took  of  the  (luestion  w  hich 
the  resolution  involved,  because  he  knew  by  past  experience,  that  when  any  member 
of  that  House  postponed  to  a  late  period  of  the  night  the  observations  which  he 
ndght  think  it  necessary  to  make,  lie  generally  found  great  difliculty  in  carrying 
on  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning;  and  it  became,  under  such  circumstances,  not 
only  diflicult  to  preserve  continuity  and  connection,  but  most  difiicult  to  avoid 
noticing  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  ;  and  still  further,  because 
in  addressing  the  House  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  there  existed  so  much  temp- 
tation to  that  vehemence  and  asperity  which  might  add  something  to  the  animation 
of  debate,  but  nothing  to  its  effect  in  influencing  the  reason  or  deciding  the  judg- 
nicnt.  He  wished  in  approaching  this  question  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  and  enter  u])on  the 
discussion  in  a  temper  purified  from  party  feeling,  forgetful  of  party  predilections, 
and  full  of  an  earnest  desire  to  discuss  the  question  upon  its  real  merits.  For  these 
reasons,  then,  had  he  resolved  to  present  himself  thus  early  to  the  House,  and  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  quei-tion  then  before  them  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
effect  its  early  and  satisfactory  settlement.  He  need  hardly  say,  that  he  rose  under 
a  dee])  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He  was  not  insensible  to  its  inherent 
difliculties,  and  lie  had  not  forgotten,  that  those  dilliculties  had  been  much  increased 
by  the  proposal  which  the  King's  government  made  in  the  year  lh34,  v\  hich  jiropo- 
sal  was  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  present  system.  On  account  of  the 
interval,  too,  which  had  elapsed  since  that  measure  was  proposed,  and  on  account  of 
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its  subsequent  abandonment,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  had  been  considerably 
augmented.  Of  all  this  he  was  fully  conscious.  There  was  no  hon.  member  who 
could  fail  to  be  aware,  that  the  subject  of  church-rates  had  assumed  an  entirely  new 
position,  in  consequence  of  the  proposition  which  three  years  ago  had  proceeded 
from  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  still  he  did  feel  impelled  by  a  para- 
mount sense  of  duty  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  arrived  at  a  difl'erent 
conclusion  from  the  King's  government  on  this  most  important  occasion.  Not  dis- 
guising from  himself  any  one  of  the  difficulties  which  accompanied  an  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  its  settlement, 
he  yet  should  say,  that  there  were  none  of  them  at  all  comparable  to  the  difficulties 
necessarily  attendant  upon  an  acquiescence  in  the  measure  of  the  government.  In 
speaking  of  the  plan  which  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  had  been  submitted 
to  the  House,  he  could  not  otherwise  describe  it  than  as  a  plan  for  the  total  abolition 
of  church-rates, — that  the  land  and  other  property  in  this  countr}',  whether  held  by 
Dissenters  or  by  persons  in  communication  with  the  Church  of  England,  should  in 
future  be  free  from  all  liability  to  the  payment  of  church-rates,  and  that  in  all  time 
coming  it  should  be  the  church  itself,  and  not  the  state,  that  was  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  That  was  the  pro- 
position laid  before  parliament,  and  upon  that  the  House  had  to  decide.  The  ques- 
tion he  should  proceed  to  consider  in  tluee  separate  points  of  view — first,  as  a  financial 
measure;  secondly,  as  to  its  being  in  conformity  to  authorities  respected  in  that 
House ;  and  thirdly,  in  reference  to  its  conformity  to  sound  policy  and  justice.  He 
desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  submit  the  merits  of  the  plan  to  the  test  of  calculation, 
next  to  that  of  authority  and  reason,  and  lastly  to  that  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 
It  appeared  to  him  the  first  of  these  subjects  to  which  he  proposed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  in  the  highest  degree  important,  for  it  was  to  his  financial 
operations  tliat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  acknowledged,  that  if  he  were  wrong  in 
these,  he  must  fail  altogether;  by  his  calculations  he  was  willing  to  stand  or 
fall.  If  his  estimates  were  incorrect,  or  his  inferences  erroneous,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  unreservedly  admitted,  that  his  whole  scheme  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
by  the  application  of  that  test,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  willing  to  be  judged. 
No  one  could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the  difficulty  of  examining  in  a 
popular  assembly  the  data  and  the  results  of  an  arithmetical  calculation ;  he  there- 
fore earnestly  requested  that  hon.  members  would  lend  their  attention  to  his  obser- 
vations, which  he  hoped  to  make  clear  to  all  who  heard  the  statement,  or  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  assumed,  that  a  certain  charge  was  to  be  provided  for,  amounting  to 
£261,000,  at  which  sum  he  estimated,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  fines  to  bishops,  and  deans  and  chapters.  Those  formed  the  only  data  upon 
which  the  plan  rested;  but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  more  than  three 
years,  he  would  have  found  the  average  less  than  £261,000.  There  was  no  doubt, 
that  the  more  the  range  was  extended,  the  more  would  the  amount  of  the  average 
be  diminished;  but  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  establish  the  fallacy  of  the  average;  he  would  assume,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  correct,  and  it  was  therefore  established,  that  he  had  to  make  provi- 
sion for  an  annual  payment  of  £261,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
proposed  to  allot  a  sum  of  £250,000  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabrics  of  the  church. 
These  two  sums  together  gave  a  total  of  £511,000;  that  was  the  permanent  charge 
for  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  to  provide.  The 
charge  of  managing  that  fund  lie  wholly  omitted.  He  had  proposed,  that  the 
management  of  an  immense  landed  property,  with  mines,  houses,  and  tithes,  should 
devolve  on  a  commission  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
who  had  no  direct  pecuniary  or  personal  interest  in  the  advantageous  management 
of  that  property;  with  these  it  was  jiroposed  to  associate  a  certain  number  of  official 
persons,  whose  time  already  was  exceedingly  occupied  with  other  matters;  and 
then  there  were  to  be  added  three  paid  commissioners,  on  whom  the  actual  practical 
duty  he  j)resumed  would  devolve.  As  the  House  must  well  know,  the  property  to 
which  he  referreil  was  distributed  throughout  England  and  Wales;  it  was  subject  to 
various  descriptions  of  management — to  mortgages,  to  settlements,  to  varieties  of 
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leniire,  and  to  diiTorent  customs;  he  therefore  apprehended,  tliat  the  charge  ^f 
inanagemcnt  would  hoar  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  to  its  rental,  to  say  nothinj^ 
of  the  general  objection  to  the  state  beeoniinj,^  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  the  dis- 
advantages inseparable  from  those  who  exercised  the  nianageinent  being  persons 
liaving  no  direct  interest  in  tlie  land.  Tiie  land  revenues  of  the  (Vowu  amounted 
to  ii'240,0(JO;  its  management  intrusted  to  a  board  was  mueh  less  eomplieated,  the 
surveys  much  less  expensive  than  those  for  the  cliurch  i)roperty,  yet  the  charge  for 
management  was  £2.5,000;  the  estimate  given  liim  was  £28,000,  but  he  prelerred 
stating  it  at  <1."2.3,000,  for  he  wished  to  keep  within  the  actual  amount.  The  gross 
rental  of  this  jiroperty  had  been  estimated  at  i;i,;522,O00  ;  the  receipts  by  the  deans 
and  chapter,  iScc,  was  £.541,000.  lie  thought,  then,  he  should  not  estimate  it 
extravagantly  in  fixing  the  charge  for  maniigement  at  £30,000.  Assuming  that 
the  total  charge  of  £.>1 1,000,  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  be  correct,  the 
sum  of  £;>0,000  added  to  it  for  management  gave  £;541,00O.  It  had  been  stated 
to  them  how  it  was  ])roposed  to  i)rovide  for  tliat  charge.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  £261,000  was  the  amount  of  fines,  and  he  assumed  the  average 
jieriod  of  the  duration  of  leases  for  lives  and  years  was  twenty-four  years,  with  an 
allowance  of  seven  per  cent,  to  tenants  upon  renewals:  taking  all  these  for  grantcil, 
he  inferred  the  gross  amount  of  the  landed  pro]ierty  to  be  £1,323,000.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  said,  he  had  a  deferred  aiuiuity  of  £1,323,000  to  con)mence  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  years  ;  and  estimated  the  present  value  of  that  at  £.516,000. 
In  speaking  on  this  subject  he  did  not  wish  to  take  anything  for  granted;  he  wi.-lied 
the  House  to  be  satisfied  that  every  thing  stated  had  been  proved;  and  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  making  himself  clearly  understood,  he  begged  hon.  members  might  inter- 
rupt him,  their  doing  so  would  save  the  time  of  the  House.  It  appeared,  then,  that 
£516,000  was  the  ))resent  value,  while  £541,000  was  to  be  provided  for;  there 
was,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  £25,000.  An  annuity  of  £541,000  for  twenty-four 
years,  at  four  per  cent  ,  would  be  worth  £8,248,607,  if  converted  into  capital 
at  the  present  time.  There  remained  a  difference  of  £782,000  between  the  spe- 
cified sum  of  £541,000,  and  the  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  church, 
which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  amounteil 
to  £1,323,000.  Now,  an  annuity  (for  ever)  of  £782,000,  deferred  for  twenty-four 
years,  at  four  per  cent.,  was  worth  £7,626,875.  Therefore,  the  loss  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  upon  his  financial  plan,  assuming  that  all  the  data  of  tlie  right 
hon.  gentleman  were  correct,  woidd,  if  estimated  with  reference  to  the  present  capital, 
be  exactly  £621,732.  The  loss  sustained  by  taking  the  deferred  annuity,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plan,  as  compensation  for  granting  the 
proposed  arrangement,  to  commence  immediately,  would  be  upwards  of  £(>20,000,  and 
equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  £24,869.  lie  was  here  assuming  that  the  data  and  the 
calculations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  all  correct.  Ho,  however,  doubted 
their  correctness;  and  he  did  hope  that,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  church-rates,  hon.  members  would  all  see  the  neces- 
sity of  declining  to  embark  \i\mx\  this  financial  siieculation  until  they  should  have 
acquired  more  accurate  information  than  they  at  present  possessed,  and  had  better 
means  of  judging  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  projiosed  change 
was  sought  to  be  established.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  the 
average  subsisting  term  of  leases,  both  for  lives  and  for  a  term  of  years  together,  to  be 
twenty-four  years.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  he  would  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  easy  enough  to  calculate  the  average  subsisting  terms,  where  the 
terms  were  for  years;  but,  unless  tiiey  were  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
leases  for  lives — unless  they  coidd  know  the  exact  proportion  which  the  leases  for  three 
lives  bore  to  those  for  two  lives,  and  which  both  these  descriptions  of  leases  bore  to 
the  leases  for  a  single  life,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  correct 
inference,  or  strike  anything  like  a  fair  average.  He  had  had  access  to  the  leases  for 
lives  in  the  case  of  one  bishopric  in  ]']ngland, — he  alluded  to  the  bishopric  of  (Glou- 
cester. In  that  bishopric  he  found  that  there  were  102  leases  for  lives;  seventy-five 
of  these  were  held  on  a  tenure  of  three  lives — seventy-five  (he  begged  the  House  to 
observe)  out  of  102  ;  and  the  average  subsisting  term  of  these  seventy-five  leases  was 
not  less  than  nearly  thirty-eight  years.  Suppose  that  the  average  subsisting  term  of 
ecclesiastical  property  was  twenty-six  years  instead  of  twenty -four,  this  slight  change 
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would  involve  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  calculations, 
because  he  would  then  have  to  meet  the  permanent  charge  of  £,j41,000  for  twenty- 
six  years  instead  of  twenty-four.  .  The  fact  of  his  not  coming  into  possession  until 
two  years  after  the  stated  period,  would  totally  derange  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman's 
calculations.  Suppose  it  were  to  turn  out  that  the  average  subsisting  term  was 
thirty  years  instead  of  twenty-four,  tlie  loss  to  the  public  would  amount  to  many 
millions.  He  was  speaking  merely  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial 
plan;  he  would  not  mix  up  with  his  present  observations  anything  of  politics — any- 
thing that  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  merits  of  his  scheme,  considered  as  a  finan- 
cial proposition.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  average  subsisting  term  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  twenty-four  years ;  sujjpose  that  this  fact  iiad  been  posi- 
tively ascertained,  though  he  must  observe  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  average  subsisting  term — to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  church's 
rental,  without  a  minute  and  accurate  survey  of  the  value  of  the  leases  respectively, 
— conceding  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  was  right  in  assuming  the 
average  term  to  be  twenty-four  years,  still  he  defied  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  rental  of  the  church  lands.  Suppose  that  the  larger 
proprietors  held  leases  of  longer  terms,  that  their  leases  were  for  three  lives,  and  that 
the  smaller  were  for  two  lives  or  for  one,  this  variation  would  not  affect  the  average 
subsisting  term,  but  it  would  influence,  in  a  material  degree,  the  value  of  the  rever- 
sion, lie  would  ask  the  House,  then,  whether  there  did  not  exist  a  great  probability, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  property,  care  would  be  taken  to  renew  the  lease 
by  virtue  of  which  it  was  held?  In  case  it  should  appear  that  the  leases  of  valuable 
properties  had  been,  generally  speaking,  renewed,  after  payment  of  the  proper  fine, 
upon  a  life  falling  in,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  then  find  himself  in 
this  position  : — He  would  have  calculated  with  accuracy  (so  it  was,  for  argument's 
sake,  conceded)  the  average  subsisting  term,  but  would  have  afforded  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  real  value  of  the  rental  which,  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the 
state  would  receive  in  lieu  of  its  permanent  charge  of  tlie  church.  Admitting,  then, 
that  the  average  subsisting  term  was  twenty-four  years,  he  repeated,  that  unless  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  access  to  the  whole  number  of  lives,  and  knew  the  value  of 
tlie  leases  in  each,  it  v.ould  be  impossible  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  rental.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  value 
of  these  leases  in  the  aggregate  depended  on  the  value  of  the  lives  in  each  separate 
case.  The  fact  whether  the  lives  named  in  a  lease  were  those  of  children  or  of  per- 
sons more  advanced  in  life — whether  they  were  of  the  male  or  of  the  female  sex, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  children,  would  make  the  greatest  possible  difference.  If 
tlie  life  in  one  of  these  leases  were  that  of  a  young  child,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  ascertain  whether  its  age  was  seven  or  fourteen  years  before  he  could  determine 
the  value  of  the  life  ;  and  he  must  go  through  this  painful  and  laborious  inquiry,  in 
every  case,  before  he  could  ascertain  the  aggregate,  or  strike  with  accuracy  an  aver- 
age number  of  years.  The  next  assumption  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that 
seven  per  cent,  was  the  average  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  the  renewal  of  leases. 
Here,  again,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  error,  and  if  seven  per  cent, 
were  not  found  to  be  the  average  rate  of  interest,  his  calculations  were  wholly  errone- 
ous, and  his  entire  plan  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
support  of  his  view,  had  produced  some  calculations  with  reference  to  the  see  of 
Durham.  He,  however,  must  protest  against  any  general  inference  being  drawn  from 
the  circumstances  of  that  particular  see.  The  property  in  that  see  consisted  in  a 
great  j)art  of  mines,  and  a  very  large  rate  of  interest  was  allowed  in  Durham  upon 
the  renewal  of  these  leases — a  rate  of  interest  so  high  as  nine  per  cent.  He  need  not 
enter  into  details  upon  this  suljject,  furtiier  than  to  state,  that  special  reasons  existed 
in  that  diocese  by  whicli  the  value  of  laud  was  affected.  He  alluded  chiefly  to  what 
was  termed  a  "  way-leave,"  or  permission  to  pass  over  the  lands,  which  prevailed 
throughout  that  see,  and  which  was  a  natural  reason  for  the  allowance  of  a  larger 
rate  of  interest  on  renewals.  Again,  then,  he  affirmed,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  wrong  in  saying,  that  seven  per  cent,  was  the  average  rate  of  interest,  that  his 
calculations  must  altogether  fall  to  the  ground.  He  believed,  that  the  average  rate 
of  interest  allowed  upon  those  renewals  was  considerably  less  than  seven  per  cent. ; 
and  in  making  this  statement  he  was  justified  by  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  he 
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li;i(l  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  exaetly  what  was  tlie  praetice  with  rejfard  to 
this  matter.  His  iiKjuiry  extended  to  the  dioceses  of  Cantcrhury,  London,  Winches- 
ter, Lincoln,  Chichester,  Oxford,  and  Salishury;  and  to  ascertain  tlie  practice  witli 
regard  to  renewals  he  jjut  the  questions  and  received  tlie  answers  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House. 

"  I.  When  a  lease  for  lives  or  years  is  renewed,  what  measures  do  you  take  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  "r* — I  eiii])loy  a  respectable  surveyor  to 
survey  his  property,  and  to  mjjjie  a  report  of  the  annual  value  and  outgoings,  so  as  to 
show  me  the  net  annual  value  clear  of  all  deductions. 

"'J.  The  value  having  been  ascertained,  how  do  you  calculate  the  sum  which 
should  be  j)aid  for  the  renewal  of  leases  on  lives? — I  multiply  the  net  annual  value 
so  ascertained  by  sucii  nund)er  of  years'  purchase  as  (allnwing  the  lessee  to  make  five 
j)er  cent,  of  the  money  to  be  ])aid  by  him)  the  Northampton  mortality  tables  allow  for 
the  benefit  to  the  lessee  of  adding  a  life  or  lives  of  his  own  selection,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  ages  of  the  existing  life  or  lives,  and  taking  for  granted  that  the  lessee 
will  make  the  best  selection. 

"3.  Do  you  api)rehend  that  the  estates  belonging  to  the  prebendaries,  who  are 
corporations  sole,  are  managed  on  the  same  principles  ? — For  tiie  most  part.  Pre- 
bendaries being  corporations  sole,  who  have  renewed  leases  for  lives,  under  my 
observation,  1  have  adopted  the  same  principles." 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  respect  of  these  episcopal  lands  was 
five,  and  not  seven  per  cent.  The  individual  of  whom  he  made  the  intpiiry  was 
Mr.  Hodgson,  who  had  an  extensive  charge  of  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  rents. 
]5ut  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  no  doubt  sa\',  that,  in  many  instances, 
seven  per  cent.,  eight  per  cent.,  and  even  nine  per  cent.,  was  allowed  ;  and  that, 
placing  the  cases  in  which  the  rate  of  interest  was  eight  or  nine  jier  cent,  against 
those  in  which  only  five  was  allowed,  he  was  justified  in  striking  the  average  at  seven 
per  cent.  It  was  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  house  property,  a  liigh  rate  of  interest  was 
allowed  upon  the  renewal  of  leases;  but  never,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  upon 
leases  of  land.  In  the  case  of  houses,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  per  cent.,  might  be 
allowed  ;  for  who  would  take  the  lease  of  a  house,  subject  to  its  various  incumbrances, 
■without  an  allowance  of  more  than  five  per  cent.  ?  A  large  rate  of  interest  was 
allowed  in  ihe  case  of  house  property,  because  the  lessee  indemnified  the  church  from 
three  important  charges — first,  from  all  insolvencies  of  the  actual  tenants,  and  from 
recovery  of  the  yearly  rent  by  legal  means ;  secondly,  from  the  whole  charge  for  re- 
])airs  and  new  constructions  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  charge  of  insuring  against  fire. 
It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  just  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  house  and 
landed  property,  and  that  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  on  the  former, 
■while  it  was  only  five  per  cent,  on  the  latter.  What  was  the  result  of  the  rates  of 
interest,  in  connexion  with  these  two  distinct  kinds  of  property,  being  confounded? 
AVhy,  that  even  if  he  were  to  concede  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  position  that 
the  present  rental  of  the  church  was  £1,3-23,000,  still,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  no  allowance  for  the  difference  between  household  proj)crty  and  landed  [)ro- 
perty,  the  House  had  no  evidence -Nvhatever  that  the  sum  of  ,£1,. ■323, 000,  which  it  was 
assumed  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
years,  would  purchase  anything  like  an  annuity  of  £oll.000.  On  this  point  he  had 
consulted  a  gentleman  eminent  for  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  and  the  following 
were  his  answers  to  queries  sui)mitted  to  him  : — ■'■'■  Queries: — The  average  improved 
rental  of  church  leases  is  £1,323,000  a-year.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  average, 
in  twenty-four  years,  all  the  church  leases  will  runout;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
reversionary  interest  of  £1,323,000  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
years.  Question  the  first — '  What  annuity,  to  commence  from  the  present  time,  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  perpetual  annuity  of  £1,323,000,  to  connivence  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  years  i" — Answer — 'The  eipiivalent  perpetual  annuity,  to  commence 
immediately,  is  £51G,1!)0,  computing  the  fee-simple  at  twent^'-five  years'  purchase.' 
— Question  the  second — '  If  this  sum  of  £1,323,000  is  derivable  as  to  three-fourth 
parts  thereof  from  the  rents  of  land,  and  one-fourth  part  from  the  rack  rents  of 
houses,  what  annuity,  to  commence  from  the  present  time,  is  ecjuivalent  to  the  rent 
of  £1,323,000  a-year,  having  regard  to  the  perishable  nature  of  household  property, 
and  the  permanent  nature  of  land?' — Answer — 'The  equivalent  perpetual  annuity 
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should,  in  this  case,  be  =£408,730,  computing  the  land,  as  before,  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  and  the  household  property  at  sixteen  two- fifths  years'  purchase.  Taking 
the  household  property  in  fee-simple,  however,  to  be  worth  fourteen  and  a-half  years' 
purchase,  instead  of  at  sixteen  two-fifths,  which  is  a  very  moderate  reduction,  as 
compared  with  the  reduction  of  land  from  tliirty  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  the 
perpetual  annuity  will  be  <£4.j'2,300 — Arthur  Morgan,  Equitable  Assurance-office, 
March  10,  183G.'  '  But  the  true  proportion  fur  the  houseliold  property,  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  being  reduced  from  thirty  years  to  twentj«»five  years,  was  at  thirteen  and 
a  fraction  years'  purchase.  N.B.  Taking  the  land  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  the 
equivalent  perpetual  annuity  on  the  whole  pro]ierty  is  £602,000.'" 

But  the  land  was  estimated  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  a  bonus  of  five  years'  purchase  to  encourage  the  lessees  to  buy 
out  perpetuities.  What  did  that  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  to  do  with  respect  to 
household  property?  The  owner  of  land  which  was  equivalent  in  value  to  thirty 
years'  purcliase,  might  be  very  happy  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  at  twenty -five  years; 
but  taking  tlie  interest  in  a  lease  of  household  property  to  be  worth  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years'  purchase,  in  order  to  induce  the  tenant  in  this  case  to  purchase  a 
perpetuity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  a  corresponding  advantage.  If  this 
advantage  were  given,  it  would  be  requisite  to  reduce  the  number  of  j'ears'  purchase 
of  his  house  from  sixteen  and  a-half  to  fourteen  and  a  quarter,  a  very  moderate  reduc- 
ti<tn  (as  stated  by  INlr.  Morgan),  in  order  to  enable  the  lessees  of  household  property 
to  purchase  upon  something  like  the  same  terms  which  were  allowed  to  the  lessees  of 
land.  The  equivalent  perpetual  annuity  would,  in  such  case,  be  £452,300  to  meet  a 
demand  of  £541,000  per  annum.  Arguing,  then,  from  the  very  data  assumed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  permanent  cl)arge  to  be  provided  for  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  amount,  which,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  was  destined  to  meet  it, 
and  by  assuming  that  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  property,  of  every  description,  was 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  precluded 
himself  from  compensating  for  the  loss  which  he  would  thus  sustain  on  the  one  hand, 
by  increasing  the  charge  on  the  other.  Every  man,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  might  obtain  a  perpetuity  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  It  would  surely, 
however,  be  vain  (as  every  lion,  member  must  perceive)  to  offer  to  a  tenant  of  house- 
hold property  the  option  of  purchasing  at  twenty-five  years,  while  the  property  was 
confessedly  not  worth  more  to  him  than  sixteen  years'  purchase ;  and  they  must,  con- 
sequently, make  a  proportional  deduction  from  the  annual  rental  which  they  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  next  twenty-four  years — a  deduction  amounting  to  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  annual  income  would  be  £452,000  instead  of 
£541,000.  Convert  that  sum  into  capital,  and  proceed  with  the  proposed  plan,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  depend  on  it  that  the  final  loss  on  his  finan- 
cial scheme  would  amount  to  some  millions.  Supposing  thirty  years  to  be  the  aver- 
age subsisting  term,  instead  of  twenty -four  years,  an  annuity  of  £541,000,  at  four  per 
cent.,  for  thirty  years,  was  worth  £9,354,990.  An  annuity  for  ever  of  £782,000, 
deferred  for  thirty  years,  was  worth  only  £6,027,630.  The  loss  here  would  be  most 
considerable.  It  would  amount  to  three  millions  of  money.  Did  not  that  single 
statement  evince  of  what  importance  it  was  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  whether  the 
average  subsisting  term  were  twenty-four  years,  and  not  to  assume  that  term  at  ran- 
dom ?  And  if,  again,  the  rate  of  interest  upon  renewals  was  in  a  great  variety  of 
instances,  as  he  had  shown,  not  seven,  but  five  per  cent.,  ought  not  this  fact  alone  to 
induce  the  House  to  act  upon  this  subject  with  extreme  caution?  It  was  possible 
that  some  hon.  gentleman,  one  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  friends,  might 
presently  tell  him  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  was  expected  would  be  derived  from 
an  improvement  in  the  value  of  church  lands,  an  in)i)rovement  which  would  take 
])lace  the  moment  the  tenure  was  changed.  ["Hear."]  As  he  had  expected,  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  attach  value  to  this  argument ;  but  he  would  show 
them  that  it  was  a  complete  fallacy;  and  that  they  would  not  derive  Is.  of  profit 
from  this  improved  value.  Why?  Because  they  were  going  to  permit  the  tenant 
to  purchase  at  twenty-five  years.  Wlicnevcr,  therefore,  an  improved  value  arose,  it 
would  be  derived  not  by  the  state  but  by  the  tenant.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  endeavoured  to  make  this  plan  exceedingly  popular,  by  saying,  that  the  "re- 
served fund"  which  would  remain,  after  allocating  the  proceeds  of  church   lands   to 
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the  payment  of  fines,  and  to  tlie  mainfenarjcc  of  tlie  fal^ric;  of  tlic  cliurdi,  would  be 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  spiritual  accommodation  of  the  poor.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  tliat  he  was  really  the  friend  of  the  poor,  although  it  had  been  at- 
tempted on  this  subject  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  his  answer  to  the 
charge  of  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  was  allocating  this  reserved  fund, 
arising  from  the  profits  of  his  financial  plan  to  the  increase  of  the  spiritual  comforts 
of  the  poor.  He  should  like  to  know  what  any  hon.  gentleman  would  give  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.\che(pier's  reserved  fund!''  Had  he  not  shown  the  House  tliat, 
according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  K.xchcciuer's  plan,  there  was  only  ol"5 1 0,000  to 
meet  i,'.'>41,000,  while,  according  to  his  calculation,  the  sum  which  was  stated  at 
^'516,000,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  more  than  i."4oO,000,  leaving  an  actual  and  pre- 
sent deficiency  of  £90,000  a-year  in  the  financial  ])lan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
The  essence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer's  jilan  consisted  in  selling  the  rever- 
sion to  a  property.  He  had  very  recently  heard  a  high  authority  advance  the  follow- 
ing opinion  : — " 'J'he  church  was,  therefore,  exactly  in  the  position  of  an  individual 
who  was  continually  selling  a  reversion,  which  was  ju-^t  the  most  unprofitable  of  all 
means  which  an  improvident  jierson  could  resort  to  for  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty." This  opinion  lie  had  heard  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
had  profited  by  the  sound  doctrine  which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  advanced 
upon  the  improvidence  of  selling  a  reversion.  Was  not  the  sale  of  a  remote  reversion, 
although  condemned  in  the  paragraph  which  he  had  quoted,  the  very  essence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plan?  Was  that  right  hon.  gentleman  justified  in 
stating  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  arbitrarily  as  the  term  of  years  by  the  purchase 
of  which,  in  every  instance,  a  perpetuity  was  to  be  obtained?  He  contended  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  twenty-five  years  to  household  property  was  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble with  justice.  There  were  four  sources  of  church  property  derived  from  land,  and  of 
them  only  one  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Wiiat  did 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  doing  with  regard  to  mines,  wiiicli  formed  a  most 
important  subject  of  consideration  ?  He  had  given  no  explanation  whatever  of  his 
views  with  regard  to  tithes.  After  next  year,  owing  to  the  provision  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  this  source  of  revenue  would  become  fixed,  varying  only  as  a 
corn-rent.  The  calculation  of  the  jjeriod  of  twenty-five  years,  upon  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  founded  his  arguments  as  perpetuities,  had  mani- 
festly no  relation  whatever  to  houses;  and  to  those  tenants  of  the  church  whose 
l)roperty  consisted  of  houses,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  say,  "  You  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  per])etuity,  like  persons  holding  lands  at  t\venty-fi\c  years'  purchase."  He 
never  would  consent  that  ecclesiastical  property  should  be  disposed  of  on  terms  not 
only  so  disadvantageous,  but  so  unjust,  to  the  proprietors  in  one  case,  and  to  the 
lessees  in  another.  He  could  easily  conceive  a  very  wealthy  proprietor  to  whom  the 
holding  of  church  lands  was  a  great  accommodation,  from  its  being  mi.xed  with  his 
own  property,  who  had  never  used  it  for  buiUiing  purjjoscs,  and  who  had  money  at 
his  command —  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  could  readily  believe,  that  to  allow  such  a  person 
to  purchase  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  convert  it  into  building 
leases  at  twenty  five  years'  purchase,  would  be  to  i)ut  money  in  his  pocket.  But 
persons  who  had  no  particular  object  to  attain  by  such  land,  no  hope  of  gain,  who 
had  lived  upon  the  land,  who  had  not  the  means  of  raising  money  to  purchase  a  per- 
petuity to  convert  it  into  an  increased  rent — he  could  believe,  that  exacting  from 
such  persons  twenty-fivi-  years'  |)urchase,  might  be  the  greatest  possible  injustice. 
The  only  plan,  the  only  ))rincii)le  he  contended  which  could  be  acted  u})on  with 
justice,  was,  by  making  an  actual  valuation  of  property  in  all  cases,  and  dealing  with 
each  individual  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  his  interest.  He  should  say.  no  doubt, 
give  every  consideration  to  the  tenant's  right,  treat  him  with  all  indulgence;  but  he 
should  also  say,  that  tlie  application  of  the  invariable  ride  to  purchase  at  twenty-five 
years,  would  be  pregnant  vith  the  grossest  inequality  and  injustice.  The  benefit 
would  be  to  the  rich  man,  who  held  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns;  for  if  he 
could  get  pos.session  of  land  so  situated  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  he  might 
increase  his  annual  income  to  a  great  extent.  So  much  for  the  financial  part  of  the 
measure.  He  did  not  inqiugn  the  calculations  in  all  respects  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  he  had  stated  grounds  ujion  which  they  were  entitled  to  doubr, 
whether  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  assumptions  could  be  safely  relied  upon.     He 
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would  next  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  a  part  of  the  snhjectin  wliich  the  House  <;f 
course  must  talce,  and  in  which,  certainly,  lie  felt  a  much  deeper  interest — he  meant 
the  character  of  the  proposed  plan  as  it  concerned  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
and  of  sound  policy.  The  proposal  wa-<,  that  the  whole  of  the  rateable  property  of 
the  country,  whether  held  by  Dissenters  or  not,  should  be  discharged  from  the  bur- 
den to  which  it  had  been  subjected  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  an  equivalent 
should  be  found  for  that  burden  by  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the  church.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  the  other  night,  that  there  was  a  manifest  distinction  between 
the  charge  for  tithes  and  the  charge  for  church-rates.  He  admitted  that  there  was 
in  some  respects  a  distinction;  but  this  could  not  be  denied,  tiiat  whatever  difficulty 
there  might  have  been  in  increasing  the  payment  in  particular  instances,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  laws  of  England  had  been  for  many  ages,  that  the  property  of  the  parish 
should  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church.  'J'here  might  be,  no 
doubt,  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  to  defeat  or  postpone  that  payment, 
but  could  it  be  denied  that  the  exfiectation  under  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  had  inherited  and  purchased  their  property  was,  that 
this  charge,  existing  from  time  immemorial,  was  a  cliarge  to  which  that  property 
was  legally  subjected?  In  not  one-twentieth  of  the  cases  in  which  property  had 
been  purchased,  he  would  venture  to  say,  had  the  purchasers  given  the  full  value 
for  the  property,  under  the  supposition  that  they  could  defeat  that  charge;  on  the 
contrary,  all  purchasers  had  almost  invariably  assumed  that  the  church-rate  was  a 
valid  impost  upon  the  property,  and  had  accordingly  claimed  a  corresponding  deduc- 
tion in  the  price.  This  plan  then,  proposing  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  charge 
should  be  removed  from  the  rateable  property  of  the  country,  whether  held  by  Dis- 
senters or  Churchmen,  and  that  an  equivalent  should  be  drawn  from  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  was  a  perfect  novelty,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time  broached.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said,  that  in  supporting  this  plan  he  would  rely 
upon  very  great  authorities,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taunting  any  party  with  any 
possible  inconsistency,  but  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  calculations  by  the 
opinion  of  those  authorities,  deliberately  delivered,  and  which  he  had  seen  no  reason 
to  question.  He  should  have  thought  that  so  skilful  a  debater  as  the  right  lion,  gen- 
tleman would  have  touched  with  more  lightness  upon  arguments  derived  from 
authority- — the  single  authority  upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  relied, 
having  been  derived  from  the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  must  say,  that  the  appeal  to  that  precedent  was  rather  ungenerous.  When  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Church  had  been  first  brought  under  their  notice  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  were  distinctly  told  that  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
were  peculiar,  that  they  were  so  far  distinguished  from  those  of  England,  as  to  require 
a  separate  consideration.  When  the  measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  which 
church-rates  were  to  be  removed  from  property  in  Ireland,  they  bad  been  distinctly 
told  that  the  case  was  a  special  one,  and  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  special 
grounds,  and  yet  now  they  were  told  by  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  was  applicable  to  England.  "  Make  that,"  said  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, "  which  I  told  you  was  an  exception,  a  general  rule — make  an  example, 
which  I  told  you  was  peculiarly  and  separately  applicable  to  Ii-eland,  a  precedent 
which  shall  be  and  must  be  applied  to  England."  Let  the  House  look  at  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  Did  not  that  Act  raise  special  differences 
in  the  case  of  the  two  countries,  warranting  a  perfectly  different  course  from  that  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite?  Could  he  say,  that  in  England  it  was 
convenient  to  dispense  witii  ten  bishops?  And  had  not  two  additional  bishops  been 
appointed  to  districts  whicli  retjuired  the  superintendence  and  care  of  episcopal  autho- 
rity ?  In  arguing  upon  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  you  referred  (said  the  right  hon, 
baronet)  to  tlie  distinction  there  was,  in  point  of  popidution,  to  tlie  number  of  per- 
sons in  Ireland  who  were  not  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  charge 
which  was  imposed  upon  the  occu})ying  tenant  by  making  him  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  church-rates,  and  the  supjjort  of  a  church  from  which  he  derived  no 
benefit.  With  the  case  of  Ireland  before  you,  with  that  Act  before  j'ou,  and  to 
which  you  were  a  party,  did  you,  in  1SU4,  propose  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Ire- 
land ?  You  then  knew  there  was  church  property  in  England  ;  you  had  your  atten- 
tion specially  called  to  it;  you  had  the  Irish  Act  then  in  existence  upon  the  statute 
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book;  but  you  did  not  invoke  the  Irish  i)recL'dcnt  as  an  example  to  be  apidied  to 
England.  No,  you  brought  forward  an  aot  proceeding-  upon  a  totally  dittereut  prin- 
ciple, an  act  certainly  recoj^nising  the  exemption  of  property  from  the  charge  of 
church-rates,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  maintained  this  great  prin- 
ciple, that  thecliarge  of  supporting  the  fabric  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state.  And 
when  you  sjjcak  to  me  of  authority,  I  will  attempt  to  show  you,  so  far  as  arguments 
are  to  be  derived  from  authorities  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  you  have  no  authority 
to  appeal  to  in  the  Irish  Act,  but  that  from  your  own  course,  from  your  own  acts, 
and  from  your  own  declarations,  I  am  furnished  with  most  jjowerful  aid  in  su])port  of 
my  arguments,  as  far  as  that  aid  extends.  He  would  take  first  (the  right  lion,  haronet 
continued)  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  proposed  the  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  tlie  Church  Temi)oralities  in  Ireland,  and  who,  upon  the  following  year, 
li;;d  ))n)|)osed  a  \)\im  for  the  substitution  of  auotiier  fund  in  lieu  of  church-rates. 
Lord  Althorp,  on  April  21,  ls;34,  the  Irish  Act  having  passed  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  relieved  the  owners  of  projierty  in  Ireland  from  the  charge  of  churcli-rates — 
that  noble  lord  who  had  brouglit  forward  that  Act,  which,  as  he  had  said  before, 
was  one  proceeding  upon  a  totally  ditferent  principle  at  the  period  alluded  to,  pro- 
]iosed  that  £250,000  should  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  applied  to  the 
repairs  of  the  church.  After  the  discussion  that  arose  upon  the  proposition.  Lord 
Althorp  stated  in  reply,  "The  principal  argument  used  this  evening  has  been,  thai 
no  contribution  ought  to  be  made  by  tlie  state  out  of  the  public  funds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  tiie  ])laces  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 
Now,  I  entirely  agree  with  my  right  hon.  friend  (^Ir.  Wynn),  that  it  is  the  absolute 
dutj  of  tlie  state  to  provide  places  of  worship  for  the  poorer  classes  of  this  commu- 
nity." 'ihere  was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  was  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  places  of  wor.-hip  for  the  poor.  [Hear.]  From  the 
cheers  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  supposed  he  was 
to  infer  that  the  present  jilan  was  not  at  variance  with  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Althorp.  Rut  that  declaration  had  been  made  after  an  amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  to  the  etfcct  that  no  sum  should  be  issued 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  tor  the  riepairs  of  the  fabric,  until  it  had  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  church  property  was  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  those 
repairs;  and,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  not  merely  in  forgetfulness  of,  but  in  direct 
collision  with,  tiie  antagonist  princi|de,  as  contended  for  by  that  hon.  member,  that 
Lord  Althorp  had  expressed  so  decided  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Upon  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  a  division  took  place.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  all  his  friends  supported  government  on  the  occasion,  and, 
with  their  assistance,  the  numbers  were,  in  support  of  Lord  Althorp  and  his  prin- 
ciple, 2.56,  negativing  the  amendment  contending  for  the  opposite  jirinciple  by  a 
majority  of  IIG.  Now,  as  the  doctrine  was  afloat,  that  the  "majority  ought  to 
govern  the  mincu'ity,"  and  as  there  was  recorded  a  majority  of  IIG  in  favour  of  a 
iuinci|)le  which  had  never  since  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  at 
least,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  never  since  been  taken, 
might  not  he,  as  far  as  authority  was  concerned,  appeal  to  that  decisive  majority  as 
a  proof  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Lord  Althorp,  and  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  repairs 
of  the  fabric  out  of  the  pulilic  funds,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  church? 
But  it  might  be  said,  that  that  was  in  an  unreformed  parliament.  No,  it  was 
the  first  parliament  that  had  been  elected  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Rill,  and 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  parliament  returned  under  Conservative  auspices. 
That  jiarliament  was  returned  under  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  at  a  time,  too, 
Avben  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Joiin  Russell)  I'orined  a  part  of  the  government;  and  the 
decision  then  come  to  by  the  Hou.-e  had  never  publicly  been  called  in  question  by 
any  proposal  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  taken.  Still,  continuing 
his  arguments  as  derived  from  "authority,"  he  would  refer  to  the  declaration  made 
in  the  report  of  a  commission  bearing  date  the  4tli  of  March,  1836, — a  commission 
not  composed  exclusively  of  churchmen,  but  one  which  included  in  it  five  members 
of  his  ^lajesty's  government.  The  report  from  Mhich  he  was  about  to  read,  bore 
the  signatures  of  the  whole;  and,  amono'st  the  rest,  those  of  Lord  Cottenham,  the 
L  ird  Chancellor,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr. 
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Spring  Rice.  They  had  to  consider  this  very  question — whether  it  was  fitting  that, 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  a  profit  should  be  extracted  from  a  different  appropriation 
of  church  lands,  and  they  had  come  to  this  conclusion: — "One  mode  of  rendering 
those  incomes  less  uncertain  would  be,  to  allow  the  existing  leases,  both  for  lives  and 
for  terms  of  years,  to  expire.  But  any  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object  must 
involve  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  upon  the  security  of  the  episcopal  estates, 
in  order  to  compensate  the  bishops  for  the  loss  of  the  fines  which  accrue  to  them 
under  the  present  system,  and  which  form  an  important  part  of  their  incomes.  The 
practical  result  of  such  an  operation  would  be,  to  transfer  to  the  parties  lending 
their  money  that  interest  in  the  episcopal  estates  which  is  now  possessed  by  the 
lessees.  We  are  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  general 
measure  for  allowing  the  leases  for  lives  and  terms  of  years  to  expire;  altliough,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting,  in  some  degree,  the  inconvenience  now  arising  from  the 
great  variations  in  the  annual  amount  of  the  episcopal  incomes,  we  recommend  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  conversion  of  leases  for  lives  into  leases  for  terms 
of  years." 

He  apprehended  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell,)  when  the  report  con- 
taining that  recommendation  hud  been  laid  upon  the  table,  still  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  Lord  Althorp  was  correct  in  the  principle  he  had  laid  down,  that  in 
relieving  the  land  from  the  charge  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the  state,  and  not  the 
church,  ought  to  provide  for  the  alteration  ;  for,  as  a  party  to  that  report,  the  noble 
lord,  in  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  presented,  had  given  expression  to  a  similar  opinion, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Stanley.  His  noble  friend,  on 
the  occasion,  said — "  I  avail  myself  of  this  oportunity  to  ask  my  noble  friend  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  bring  in  any  measure  this  session  on  the  subject  of  church-rates  ?" 
In  reply  to  which,  the  noble  lord  (John  Russell,)  after  stating  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  introduce  a  hill  that  session,  observed,  that  by  means  of  church-rates,  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  was  expedient  that  the  state  should  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  churches.  He  would  say,  it  was  rather  strange,  that  the  noble  lord 
having  had  the  whole  subject  of  bishops'  lands  under  his  consideration,  and  having 
signed  the  report  containing  the  recommendation  quoted  in  March,  1836,  and  more- 
over, having  so  expressed  himself  in  answer  to  Lord  Stanley  in  Jime,  1836,  should 
now  be  of  opinion  that  ecclesiastical  property  should  be  differently  settled  and  appro- 
priated from  tiie  manner  recommended  by  the  church  commissioners,  and  should 
be  made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  having  on  that  occasion  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer 
of  the  noble  lord,  the  noble  lord  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  made  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  declaration,  and  one  which  established  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the 
plan  now  proposed  was  then  repudiated  by  the  high  authority  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  argued  thus,  in  t!ie  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
argued,  not  for  the  purpose  of  invidious  taunts,  by  pointing  at  any  change  of 
opinion,  but  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  showing  that  the  opposition,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  had,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  remained  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion — namely,  that  those  church  expenses  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state:  and 
that  by  the  profits  which  were  derived  from  ecclesiastical  revenues,  there  were  other 
objects  to  be  attained.  The  noble  lord,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded,  said,  "  Whatever  might  be  the  anxiety  of  the  Dissenters,  they  could  not 
have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  government."  Could  the  Dissenters 
have  inferred  from  this  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  secret  reservation  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  it  was  possible  to  derive  the  necessary  amount  of  expenses 
to  which  the  church-rates  were  applicable  from  other  than  the  resources  then  pro- 
posed ?  The  noble  Iftrd  continued — "Two  years  ago  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  a  bill 
on  the  subject,  in  which  the  principle  was  declared,  that  church-rates  should  not  be 
abolished,  unless  the  state  provided  a  substitute."  He  had  never  said  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  tliat  principle,  or,  at  least,  any  thing  to  lead  the  Dissenters  to  suppose 
that  ministers  meant  to  abolish  church-rates  without  an  equivalent,  or  that  equiva- 
lent was  to  be  found  in  the  revenues  of  the  church.  To  that  princijde  he  had 
adhered,  and  to  it  he  intended  to  adhere.  Let  the  House  observe,  that  this  declara- 
tion had  been  made  two  months  after  the  report  had  been  made  in  which  they  de- 
clined to  recommend  that  by  which  they  would  transfer  the  interest  in  the  land 
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from  the  trustees  to  those  who  lent  money.  That,  together  with  the  nohle  lord's 
declaration,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  fully  entitled  them  to  infer  that  the  noble  lord 
adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Aldiorp.  The  noble  lord  added — "On  various 
occasions  lie  hud  cx])lained  his  vifws  tu  the  Dissenters,  and  they  were  satisfied  tiiat 
he  did  not  mean  to  bring  forward  an}'  bill  that  would  accomplish  their  wishes.  He 
did  not  believe,  therefore,  that  tliey  were  at  all  anxious  that  any  measure  should  l)e 
introduced."  Mr.  Hume  then  said — *'  As  far  as  he  was  accjuainted  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Dissenters,  they  never  would  consent  that  church-rates  should  be  paid  out  of 
tlie  general  revenues  of  the  country.  Means  to  pay  them  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
sinecure  revenues  of  some  of  the  deans  and  chapters."  Upon  which  the  noble  lord 
observed,  "  That  is  a  question  upon  which  the  House  has  not  yet  eotne  to  any  deci- 
sion." He  would,  however,  say,  that  the  House  had  come  to  a  decision  last  session, 
and  had,  he  would  not  say  appropriated  church-rates,  but  by  the  increase  of  small 
livings  given  increased  acconiuiodation  out  of  the  revenues  of  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  spoken.  Now,  so  far  as  arguments  deduced  from  authority  went,  had 
he  not  shown  in  support  of  his  arguments,  that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  com- 
missioners' report,  bearing  the  signatures  of  five  of  liis  Majesty's  present  ministers, 
that  they  had  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  majority  of 
IIG,  and  that  they  had  the  opinimi  of  his  Majesty's  government  unequivocally  ami 
expressly  declared  at  so  recent  a  [leriod  as  June,  1830?  What  then  were  the  new 
circumstances  which  had  arisen  to  induce  this  change,  evinced  in  the  proposal  that 
church-rates  should  be  aboii.>hc(l,  and  that  an  equivalent  should  be  derived  from  the 
revenues  of  the  church  ?  He  liad  voted,  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Dis- 
senters should  be  respected,  and  believing  that  the  issue  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
by  relieving  him  from  all  jjcrsonal  and  immediate  charge,  would  give  satisfaction, 
had  voted  in  favour  of  t'le  proposition  suggested  by  Lord  Altliorp.  He  referred  to 
that  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
present  sj'stem,  and  that  he  was  read}'  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  respect- 
ing a  conscientious  scruple  where  it  existed,  but  without  injury  to  the  religious 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  they  consented  to  the  proposed  measure, 
were  they  sure  that  it  would  effect  that  degree  of  harmony  and  peace  which  was 
promised  by  those  who  originated  it  ?  He  feared  not.  If  he  ever  entertained  that 
hope,  he  must  say,  that  he  slu)uld  still  view  with  the  utmost  regret  the  exemption 
from  this  pecuniary  charge  of  all  those  who  held  and  had  purchased  their  property 
upon  the  understanding  of  supporting  the  church,  and  who  were  themselves  members 
of  tliat  church.  He  woidd  not  discuss  what  other  measures  might  be  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  which  was  aimed  at  by  Lord  Althorp.  If  his 
jMajesty's  government  had  adhered  to  their  original  proposal — if  they  had  taken  any 
other  course  than  they  had  done,  he  might  have  supported  them.  They  had  con- 
demned the  existing  system,  and  yet  had  permitted  three  years  to  elapse  without 
])roviding  another.  Why  should  he  entertain  a  different  opinion  in  1837  to  that 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  facts,  the  noble  lord  had  entertained  in 
183G?  Did  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Dissenters  arise  from  his  being  called 
upon  to  support  the  fabric  or  the  establishment  with  which  he  was  not  in  commu- 
nion, and  was  it  limited  to  that,  or  did  it  arise  from  his  objection  to  the  principle  of 
an  establishment?  If  it  arose  sinq)ly  from  the  peciuiiary  charge,  and  was  limited  to 
that,  and  if  exemption  from  that  charge  would  indeed  assuage  all  the  animosities  and 
differences  that  existed  between  Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Establishment,  and 
would  lay  the  basis  of  a  permanent  accpiiescence  in  the  principle  of  an  establishment 
— then,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  wise  to  incur  almost  any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  tlesirable  end,  so  far  as  Dissenters  were  concerned.  It  would  not 
necessarily  provide  that,  therefore,  mendiers  of  the  establishment  ought  to  be 
relieved  from  the  charge  to  which  they  were  subject.  It  would  not  necessarily 
imj)ly  that  therefore  it  was  wise  to  dissever  the  landed  property  of  this  country 
from  all  immediate  connection  and  interest  with  the  fabric,  where  the  landed 
j)roperty  was  held  by  men  who  had  no  conscientious  scruples.  He  admitted  it  was 
difficult,  in  point  of  detail,  to  draw  a  distinction ;  but  still,  whatever  that  difficulty 
might  be,  there  was  an  evil,  in  his  mind,  in  separating  altogether  the  connection 
between  the  landed  property  in  this  country  and  the  iumiediate  parochial  charges 
for  church  purposes,  j>articidarly  when  tliat  property  was  held  by  members  of  the 
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establishment.  With  this  view  he  had  voteJ  as  he  did  in  1834,  because  if  an  equi- 
valent were  taken  from  the  public  revenue,  the  liolders  of  landed  property  would  in 
tliat  case  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  charge  from  which  they  had  been 
exempted ;  and  if  he  had  an  assurance  that  peace  and  harmony  would  be  the  result, 
then  should  he  again  think  it  perfectly  fair  to  take  the  course  he  had  pursued  in 
1834,  and  assent  to  the  principle  of  providing  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  permanent 
repair  of  the  fabric  out  of  the  public  purse.  But  if  the  objection  of  the  Dissenter 
were  not  to  tlie  pecuniary  charge,  but  amounted  to,  or  was  connected  with,  an  objec- 
tion in  principle  to  an  establishment,  then  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  must  abandon  the 
idea  that  tranquillity  would  be  the  result  of  sucli  a  measure,  because  the  objection  in 
principle  to  an  establishment  would  still  remain  unmitigated  by  that  concession. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  discussing  this  question  the  other  night,  had 
stated  that  the  Dissenters  at  present  put  forward  no  other  claim  than  that  of  exemp- 
tion. He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  wished  to  sjjealt  of  tliem  with  that  respect  he  had 
uniformly  maintained  towards  them,  as  well  by  his  acts  as  his  expressions;  but  still 
he  conceived  it  quite  consistent  with  that  feeling  of  respect  fairly  to  inquire  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  objection  which  they  urged  against  the  pecuniary  grievance  of 
churcli-rates.  If  it  was  important  for  him  to  inquire  whether  the  removal  of  that 
charge  would  in  point  of  fact  restore  harmony  between  Dissenters  and  Churchmen, 
it  was  equally  important  to  ask  whether  objection  would  not  still  be  found  to  exist. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  said,  that  the  Dissenters  would  abandon  any 
further  claims  for  the  present.  Why,  what  satisfaction  did  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try derive  from  their  abandonment  for  tlie  present  of  any  further  claim?  Did  that 
not  rather  add  to  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  their  objection  was  not  confined  to 
the  pecuniary  charge,  but  extended  to  the  establishment  itself?  In  a  work  recently 
published,  he  found  explicitly  discussed  the  question — what  would  be  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  we  might  expect  to  arise  from  the  abolition  of  church-rates  ?  It  was 
there  distinctly  asked  in  the  following  words — "  But  let  us  suppose  the  church-rates 
abolished,  and  the  Dissenters  entirely  relieved  from  any  share  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining churches  which  their  ministers  are  not  allowed  to  occupy,  and  religious 
services  of  which  they  decline  to  avail  themselves — will  they  be  satisfied  with  the 
redress  of  tliis  grievance  ?  Our  reply  to  this  question  shall  be  explicit.  They  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  recognition  of  those  principles  upon  which,  in 
resisting  this  ecclesiastical  impost,  they  take  their  stand."  That  principle,  he  appre- 
hended, went  to  this  extent,  that  the  continuance  of  an  establishment  constituted  a 
civil  inequality  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  that  the  latter  never  would 
be  satisfied  while  the  principle  of  an  establishment  existed;  and  although  the  tenure 
of  tithe  might  be  different  from  the  tenure  of  church-rates,  and  though  one  had  its 
origin  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  other,  yet  that  the  objection  in  principle  would  be 
equally  applied.     But  he  did  not  now  address  himself  to  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  know  the  name  of  the  work  from  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  quoted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  The  Eclectic  Bevieiv.  It  did  not,  he  admitted,  profess  to  speak 
the  opinions  of  all  the  Dissenters,  but  of  a  considerable  majority  of  them.  He  now 
addressed  himself,  not  to  Dissenters,  but  to  those  members  of  the  establishment  who 
were  holders  of  property  subject  to  this  charge,  and  those  he  would  ask,  what  pro- 
portion of  that  charge  was  borne  by  Dissenters?  Of  the  landed  property  of  this 
country  he  apprehended  a  very  small  proportion  was  possessed  by  Dissenters.  He 
had  seen  estimates  of  ditt'erent  populous  towns,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Stroud, 
staling  that  the  amount  of  church-rates  collected  from  Dissenters,  contrasted  with 
the  amount  j)aid  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  was  about  l-r2th.  If  that 
were  the  case  in  these  towns,  he  a])i)rehended  that  throughout  the  rural  parishes  of 
the  country  tlie  proportion  would  be  still  smaller;  and  it  should  be  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  there  was  one  object  to  which  church-rates  were  applied,  in  respect  of 
which  Dissenters  could  claim  no  exemption — namely,  the  expenses  connected  with 
church-3'ards.  But  supposing  the  charge  borne  by  Dissenters  should  not  exceed 
in  respect  of  the  wliole  of  the  property,  one-twelfth  or  even  one-tenth,  or  any 
other  reasonable  proportion,  what,  after  all,  was  the  result  of  the  proposition  now 
made,  as  it  bore  upon  the  interests  of  the  landed  ])roprietors  and  owners  of  property 
who  were  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church  ?     'I'he  proposal  was,  that 
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from  the  charge  of  church -rates  tlicy  shouhl  be  wholly  exempt,  that  they  sluiiiid 
not  contribute  to  any  fund  for  the  rcjiairs  of  the  churches,  as  they  wonlil  nncler  Lord 
Althorp's  plan,  but  tliat  the  (diar^re  wiiich  they  now  l)ore,  against  wliicli  ilieyhad  no 
conscientious  schinles,  should  be  entirely  transferred  to  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
Now,  doubtful  as  he  was  rei^arding  the  financial  scheme  of  this  measure,  and  doubt- 
ful as  he  was  as  to  its  ett'ect  in  giving  satisfaction  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
Dissenter,  he  felt,  in  addition,  that  the  proposition  it  made  to  members  of  the 
establishment,  that  they  and  their  descendants  should  be  altogether  exempt  from  the 
charge,  and  tiiat  the  revenues  should  be  taken  from  the  church  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, raised  at  once  an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  If  it  were  proposed  by  them 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  case  of  the  J)issenters,  that 
from  this  charge,  the  permanence  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  confidently  calcu- 
lated upon,  they  should  altogether  relieve  themselves,  and  throw  it  upon  the  church, 
what  would  be  said  by  their  Lordships  of  the  enormity  of  such  a  proposition  ?  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  him  admit  the  claim  of  the  Dissenters.  For  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  that  claim,  it  was  ])roi)osed  that  the  wiiole  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  taken  from  its  present  possessors,  and  placed  under  tlie  control  of  a  board, 
in  which  the  government  of  the  day  must  have  a  paramount  interest — a  proposal  by 
which  the  deans,  chapters,  and  bishops,  would  be  made  mere  annuitants,  in  onler 
that  a  certain  fixed  sum  might  be  made  available  out  of  their  property  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  fabric.  They  could  not  make  that  alteration  without  producing  important 
political  consequences.  Was  it  possible  exactly  to  calculate  what  might  be  its  etfect 
upon  the  stability  and  dependence  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  thus  severing  it 
altogether  from  the  landed  property  of  the  establishment? — by  completely  altering 
the  tenure  by  which  bishops  held  their  property,  and  by  converting  them  into 
State  annuitants,  who  were  to  receive  from  the  government  board  fixed  quarter 
salaries?  The  noble  lord  had  contended  the  other  night  honestly  and  vigorously 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but 
when  he  should  have  created  this  great  change  in  the  tenure  of  their  property — when 
he  should  have  converted  them  into  mere  State  annuitants,  did  he  think  it  would 
then  be  so  easy  for  him  to  maintain  that  right?  And  did  he  not  think  that  by 
depriving  the  establishment  of  all  connexion  with  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
and  of  all  opportunity  of  establishing  relations  of  equity  with  the  proprietors  of  other 
property — did  he  not  think  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  striking  a  blow  at  tlie 
independent  character  and  stability  of  the  Church  of  England?  To  apply  this  to  the 
case  of  any  great  landed  proprietor  who  let  his  property  on  a  lease  for  lives — suppose 
a  noble  lord  had  £-20,000  a-year  derived  from  land,  let  for  a  term  of  years  on 
renewable  leases;  and  suppose  the  State  stepped  in,  and  said,  that  the  noble  lord's 
was  an  improvident  method  of  settling  his  property;  that  the  State  accordingly  in- 
terfered, let  the  leases  run  out,  gave  the  property  a  new  value,  and  assigned  the 
noble  lord,  by  quarterly  payments,  the  £-20,000  he  had  hitherto  received,— supposing 
that  case,  the  amount  of  the  noble  lord's  pecuniary  revenue  must  be  the  same; 
but  did  not  every  man  feel  that  the  State  would  thereby  be  making  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  position  and  independence  of  that  individual,  and  depend  upon  it 
they  could  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  bishops  of  this  country  without  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  affecting  also  the  independence  of  their  order,  and  the  stability  of 
the  church.  He  objected  to  this  resolution  as  interfering  with  the  property  of  the 
church.  But  the  main  ground  upon  which  he  objected  to  it,  and  to  which  he  felt 
confident  no  sufficient  answer  could  be  given,  was  this — that  if  by  any  plan  of  this 
kind  it  were  possible,  consistently  with  strict  justice  to  the  lessees  to  raise  a  profit 
out  of  the  Church  revenues,  there  existed  a  prior  claim,  a  prior  recognised  claim, 
which  they  were  bound  to  support;  and  he  appealed  to  tliat  House,  he  appealed  to 
the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  England,  and  ])articularly  to  those  who  were  in 
communion  with  the  establishment,  and  entertained  no  conscientious  scruples — he 
appealed  to  all  to  attend  to  the  case  which  he  should  make  out.  It  was  first  important 
that  they  should  consider  what  were  the  necessities  of  the  church  establishment. 
He  asked  them  not  to  derive  that  information  from  any  statement  of  his  own,  but  to 
give  their  utmost  attention  to  one  which  he  had  extracted  from  the  report  before 
referred  to.  That  report  stated,  that  there  were  no  less  tlian  3,5-28  benefices  under 
127— Vol.  IIL 
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£150  per  annum;  that  there  were  130  of  these  benefices  that  had  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000;  that  fifty-one  had  a  population  of  from  5,000  to  10,000;  that 
251  had  a  population  of  between  2,000  and  5,000,  and  that  there  were  1,125  having 
a  population  of  between  500  and  2,000.  It  further  stated,  that  even  if  there  were 
no  addition  to  be  made  to  those  having  a  population  below  500,  it  would  take  no  less 
a  sum  than  £235,000  per  annum  to  raise  all  the  benefices  having  a  population  of 
between  500  and  2,000  to  the  annual  value  of  £200.  There  were  2,878  benefices  on 
which  there  was  no  house  of  residence,  and  there  were  1,728  benefices  in  which  the 
houses  were  either  unfit  for  residence,  or  in  which  houses  fit  for  the  incumbents  did 
not  exist  at  all.  And  what  was  the  probable  extent  of  the  fund  out  of  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  proposed  to  supply  these  deficiencies? 
Why,  £235,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  present  pro- 
vision for  the  parochial  clergy.  The  report  went  on  to  say — "  We  entertain  a  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  amount  of  the  fund  will  not  be  less  than  £130,000  per 
annum,  while  to  raise  small  livings  containing  populations  of  from  500  to  2,000  to 
the  amount  of  £200,  the  sum  of  £235,000  per  annum  would  be  necessary." 

The  House  would  not  fail  to  observe,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  not  speaking  as 
cue  who  had  resisted  the  reform  of  the  church;  but  he  was  now  merely  showing, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  commission  appointed  on  his  advice  to  the  crown,  it 
appeared  there  was  a  liope  of  deriving  from  chapter  property  funds  to  the  amount  of 
£130,000  per  annum,  to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  small  livings,  but  still  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  £105,000  a-year  for  that  purpose  alone.  But  the  church 
commissioners  in  their  report,  state,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  urgent  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Church:  they  state — "  The  most  prominent,  however,  of  those 
defects,  which  cripple  the  energies  of  the  established  church  and  circumscribe  its 
usefulness,  is  the  want  of  churches  and  ministers  in  the  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  so  rapid,  as  to 
outrun  the  means  possessed  by  the  establishment  of  meeting  its  spiritual  wants;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  left  destitute  of  the  op- 
portunities of  public  worship  and  Christian  instruction,  even  when  every  allowance 
is  made  for  the  exertions  of  those  religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  not  necessary  in  thisreport  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
by  which  the  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  proved.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
the  following  facts  as  examples.  Looking  to  those  parishes  only  which  contain  each 
a  population  exceeding  10,000,  we  find  that  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  including 
the  parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames,  there  are  four  parishes  or  districts,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000 
persons,  with  Church-room  for  8,200  (not  quite  l-20th  of  the  whole),  and  only 
eleven  clergymen.  There  are  twenty-one  others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
is  739,000,  while  the  church-room  is  for  66,155  (not  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  and 
only  forty-five  clergymen." 

'L'his  demand  was  as  yet  unanswered.  He  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by  stating 
all  the  details  of  the  instances  in  which  this  pressing  want  appeared.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  observed,  "  Tlie  evils  which  flow  from  this  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence,  greatly  outweigh  all 
other  inconveniences  resulting  from  any  defects  or  anomalies  in  our  ecclesiastical 
institutions;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  these  evils  are  the  most  urgent 
of  all,  and  most  recjuire  the  application  of  an  eliectual  remedy,  they  are  precisely 
those  for  which  a  remedy  can  be  least  easily  found.  The  resources  which  the 
Established  Church  possesses,  and  which  can  be  properly  made  available  to  that 
purjiose,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  husbanded  or  distributed,  are  evidently  quite 
inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case;  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is,  gradually 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  evil." 

The  report  then  adverted  to  the  eflbrtsof  the  incorporated  society  for  building  and 
repairing-  churches,  and  the  Christian  exertions  of  ])rivate  individuals,  and  it  then 
proci'odod : — "In  addition  to  these  efforts,  many  churches  have  been  built  and 
endowed  by  ])ious  and  liberal  individuals.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  state  that  within 
the  last  twenty  years  additional  church  room  has  been  secured  for  at  least  600,000 
persons,  and  some  hundreds  of  additional  clergymen  have  been  stationed  in  populous 
districts  which  were  before  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  pastoral  care  and  instruc- 
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tion.     But  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  way  falls  very  short  of  the  necessity 
of  tiie  case." 

He  took  his  position  on  that  report.  He  would  say,  that  all  other  considerations 
were  subordinate — that  the  (iuaneial  plans  of  the  rigiit  hon.  gentleman  ojiposite,  in 
this  respect,  were  mere  sjjeculations ;  there  might  be  doubts  as  to  whether  tiie  authority 
of  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  House  might  be  most  relied  on;  but,  he  repeated,  that 
the  report  of  tlu^se  commissioners,  presented  in  Mareh,  IS.'JIJ,  supplied  a  ease  of  crying 
necessity,  for  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  christian  legislature  to  make  provision. 
The  report  showed,  tliat  the  annual  sum  of  £:?."3.j,000  would  l)e  required  to  raise  tlie 
stipends  of  existing  clergymen  to  moderate  and  decent  competencies,  and  that  if 
pluralities  were  abolished,  and  residence  insisted  npon,  more  woidd  of  necessity  be 
recpiired.  He  had  shown  that  there  were  4,800  curacies  in  which  no  fitting  income 
was  provided  for  a  resident  clergyman;  he  had  shown  to  the  House  that  there 
were  within  its  reach  four  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  1GG,000  ])ersons, 
but  having  church  accommodation  provided  only  for  8,000,  thus  leaving  lo8,000 
persons  without  the  means  of  religious  consolation  and  instruction.  If  these,  tlien, 
were  facts,  and  he  should  be  enabled  from  the  revenues  of  the  cluirch  to  realize  any 
disposable  sum,  he  would  a.>k  could  any  claim  be  put  in  competition  with  the  necessi- 
ties which  arose  from  the  case  he  had  stated?  Depend  upon  it,  the  members  of  the 
Established  Ciiurch  could  not  escape  the  odium  which  agreeing  to  this  re<olution 
would  throw  on  them,  if  tiiey  left  this  evil  unremedied.  They  had  been  told  that  it 
was  dillicult  in  detail,  to  separate  the  case  of  the  dissenter  from  that  of  the  establish- 
ment; but  the  dissenters  contributed  to  tlie  church-rates  one-tenth,  while  the 
members  of  the  establishment  contribute  nine-tenths.  Disguise  it  as  they  nn'ght, 
the  proposition  amounted  to  this,  that  tiie  members  of  the  Established  Cluirch,  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  held  lands  and  property  on  which  there  was  this  legal, 
and  in  point  of  equity,  this  indefeasible  claim,  were  to  be  altogether  relieved  of  the 
great  part  of  the  impost,  while  the  Dissenter  was  only  relieved  to  so  trifling  an  extent. 
Let  him  ask  what  was  intended  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  Scotland?  If  there  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Dissenters,  who  contribute  now  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  a  claim  to  be  relieved  on  the  grounds  of  conscientious  scruples — if  the 
English  Dissenter  felt  no  common  interest  with  the  churchman  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  establishment  which  was  to  jirovide  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor — what  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  landed  proprietor  of  Scotland, 
who  dissented  from  the  Established  Church  of  that  country,  but  whose  property  was 
subject  to  contributions  for  its  support?  Were  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Scot- 
land, who  dissented  from  the  establishment  there,  to  continue  subject  to  the  charge 
of  supporting  that  establishment?  Were  its  members  to  relieve  themselves  and 
leave  the  charge  on  the  Dissenters?  Above  all,  in  what  position  would  his  claim 
be,  if,  after  the  House  had  consented  to  exempt  the  lands  of  the  churchman  in  England, 
it  left  upon  the  Dissenter  of  Scotland  the  charge  of  supporting  a  church  to  the  tenets 
of  which  he  was  opposed  ?  Let  also  this  be  considered,  that  a  large  and  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  dissenting  body  in  England  had  not  urged  upon  the  legislature 
any  objection  to  the  continuance  of  this  charge.  The  whole,  or  at  all  events  a  great 
part,  of  the  Wesleyan  body — a  body  influential  from  its  high  character,  although 
dissenting  from  the  church,  and  not  joining  in  comnuuiiou  with  it — felt  a  common 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  as  a  national  church — rejoiced  as 
much  as  did  the  churchmen  in  witnessing  the  improvement  made  of  late  years  in 
the  characters  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  performed 
their  duties,  and  felt  so  innately  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  maintained  by  the 
recognised  principle  of  a  christian  establishment,  that  they  had  come  forward  with  no 
petitions  urging  to  be  exempt  from  tiie  charge  u])on  them  to  support  the  church. 
Could  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England — the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 
— the  possessors  of  real  and  rateable  j)roperty  in  it,  easily  consent,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Dissenters  and  themselves, 
to  accept  this  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  when  the  necessity  of  sjiiritual  con- 
solation, instruction,  and  accommodation  had  been  proved  to  the  extent  and  amount 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  which  he  had  referred?  It 
was  incumbent  on  the  House  well  to  consider  this  subject.  The  time  would  shortly 
arrive  when  the  acts  of  the  present  legislature  would  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  u 
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posterity  judging  the  matter  with  far  different  views  from  those  which  some  who 
heard  him  cherished.  It  had  been  proved  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  population  of  this  country  were  now  without  the  means  of  religious  instruction, 
that  they  wanted  and  desired  such  instruction;  it  had  been  proved  that  churches 
were  falling  into  decay,  that  glebe-houses  were  unrepaired,  that  some  parishes  were 
without  a  minister,  and  if  it  should  appear  to  posterity  that  with  these  necessities 
before  them  the  present  legislature  consented  to  sell  the  property  of  the  church,  to 
alienate  it  to  other  purposes,  to  cut  oft'  all  hope  now  and  for  ever  of  deriving  increased 
resources  from  church  property — above  all,  if  it  should  be  found  by  those  who  were 
to  follow  that  in  committing  these  irreparable  evils  the  churchmen  of  the  present  day 
had  relieved  themselves  from  an  impost  to  which  they  were  most  justly  subject,  the 
House  might  depend  upon  it  that  a  severe,  and  he  must  say,  not  an  unrighteous 
judgment,  would  be  exercised  upon  their  acts  if  not  upon  their  heads.  If  to  meet 
these  necessities  a  sum  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  would  relieve 
the  landowners  of  the  country  from  the  duty  of  supporting  the  church.  Whether 
there  should  be  a  new  apportionment  of  this  charge  on  the  land,  making  the  owner 
and  not  the  occupier  contribute  (a  plan  which  he  owned  would,  in  his  judgment,  be 
justice)  thus  continuing  the  connexion  between  the  landowner  and  the  church — 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  reconcile  such  a  plan  with  some  means  of  giving 
relief  to  the  Dissenters,  without  any  indivious  test  being  imposed, — -whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of  town  parishes  and  rural 
parishes,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  House  might  be  assured  the  people  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  church  degraded — whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do  these  things,  be  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  at  least  they  were  deserving  the  best  consideration.  His 
present  object  was  to  implore  those  in  communion  with  the  church  not  to  cut  off 
altogether,  by  consenting  to  these  resolutions,  all  hope  of  supplying  from  the  revenues 
of  the  church  (if  consistent  with  equity  they  might  be  found  applicable)  means  of 
relieving  the  great  wants  and  of  curing  the  defects  which  the  report  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  pointed  out;  and,  above  all,  he  would  entreat  the  House  to  avert 
from  itself  that  judgment  which  posterity  would  pronounce  upon  it,  if  those  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  were  parties  to  a  transaction  from  which  they  themselves, 
at  the  expense  of  that  church,  were  to  derive  pecuniary  benefits. 

The  debate  extended  over  three  nights,  when  the  committee  divided: — Ayes,  273; 
Noes,  250;  majority,  23. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  (IRELAND). 

Apbil  11,  1837. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  (Ireland)  Bill  having  been  read — 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  said,  that  the  surprise  which  he  last  night  felt  that  the  House 
was  not  permitted,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of  the  debate,  to  go  to  a  division, 
had  not  been  in  the  least  degree  removed  by  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  of  that 
night;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  those  two  or  three  gentlemen  whose  absence  the 
House  last  night  deplored,  and  in  compliment  to  whom  (the  debate  being  entirely 
finislied)  the  division  was  postponed,  were  now  present  in  the  House,  and  would 
enable  them  finally  to  dispose  of  the  question.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  absence  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  the  reluctance  to  divide 
was  last  niglit  'manifested.  He  had  entertained  his  suspicions  upon  the  subject 
before  he  heard  the  s|)eech  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down;  and  these 
suspicions  were  fully  confirmed  wlien,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  found  the 
noble  lord  so  pointedly  referring  to  the  approaching  disunion  between  himself  and 
the  lion,  member  for  Middlesex  upon  the  subject  of  household  suttVage.  When  he 
found  on  referring  to  the  votes  that  the  first  notice  of  motion  for  the  11th  of  April 
was  given  by  the  lion,  member  for  Middlesex,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
the  ])rcsent  suffrage  to  household  suffrage,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  one  of  the 
motives  for  adjom-ning  the  debate  was  to  prevent  that  motion  from  being  brought 
forward.  The  only  novelty  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  of  that  evening 
was  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers).     The  hon.  member, 
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tliiiikirig  that  the  party  on  tliat  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House  availed  themselves 
unfairly  of  the  cry  of  the  "  Church  in  danger,"  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  meet 
that  cry  hy  a  counter-cry,  namely,  the  "  Reform  hill  in  danger."  The  lion,  gentle- 
man .said  he  had  never  heard  a  discussion  conducted  on  the  opjiosition  side  of  the 
House  in  which  there  did  not  fall  from  some  one  geutlemau  or  other  an  intimation 
that  one  at  least  of  three  great  popular  questions  ought  either  to  he  altered  or  re- 
pealed. The  first  of  these  was  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  hill.  Now  he  had  never 
heard  any  gentleman  intimate  an  intention  of  bnnging  in  a  bill  to  repeal  that  measure. 
lie  certainly  did  hear  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rleath  (Mr.  II.  (irattan) 
last  night,  an  extract  from  some  Dublin  newsjjaper,  which  the  hon.  member  said 
jdaeed  the  hon.  member  in  possession  of  his  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  accord- 
ingly, upon  the  authority  of  this  Dublin  newspaper,  the  hon.  member  declared  to 
the  House,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act. 
Now,  as  the  hon.  member  for  IMeath  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
consecpiently  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the  debates  within  its  walls,  he  trusted 
the  hon.  member  would  take  tlie  indication  of  his  intentions  from  his  own  decla- 
rations, and  not  from  any  anonymous  paragraphs  which  might  happen  to  appear, 
even  in  a  Dublin  newspaper.  The  hon.  member  for  Meath,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  last  night,  after  attacking  him  with  a  great  deal  of  vituperative  eloquence, 
jiroduced  extracts  from  speeches  he  had  formerly  delivered  as  arguments  against 
him.  It  was  rather  an  unfair  instrument  to  use;  but  he  would  not  retaliate.  The 
hon.  member  for  ^leath  might  rest  assured  that  whilst  he  lived  he  would  never 
quote  an  extract  from  any  speech  of  the  hon.  member.  But,  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Wolverhampton,  "there  is  not  only  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  opj)osition 
to  repeal  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill;  there  is  also  an  indication  of  a  wiNh  and 
an  intention  to  repeal  the  English  Municipal  Bill  and  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill.  At  all  events,  he  had  no  intention  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Municipal  Bill, 
because,  if  the  municipal  corporations  continued  in  the  same  change  of  opinions  that 
had  distinguished  them  for  the  last  year  or  two,  they  would  shortly  become  good 
conservative  bodies.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  who  on 
that  side  of  the  House  had  proposed  its  repeal  ?  Who  had  proposed  even  to  modify 
it  ?  He  had  not  heard  one  single  attack  made  either  upon  the  principle  or  the  details 
of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act,  except  from  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House.  So  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  great  charter  of 
their  liberties — so  far  from  being  pleased  even  with  the  short  experience  they  had 
just  had  of  it — the  book  upon  the  table  was  pregnant  with  notices  on  the  part  of  the 
usual  supporters  of  the  government  to  repeal  essential  and  fundamental  parts  of  the 
Reform  Act.  He  spoke  not  of  speculative  questions,  such  as  household  sutfrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  like,  but  of  motions  directly  and  vitally 
affecting  the  special  principles  of  the  Reform  Act.  Not  one  of  those  notices  of  mo- 
tion had  been  given  from  that  side  of  the  House.  They  had  all  been  given  by  those 
■who  professed  themselves  most  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act.  So 
much  for  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton.  It  only  served  to 
convince  him  that  the  constituency  of  that  good  town  were  somewhat  uneasy  and 
restless,  and  that  it  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  hon.  gentleman  who  repre- 
sented them  to  raise  these  bugbears,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  frighten  them  into  a 
continued  support  of  him.  He  would  now  address  himself  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell).  In  doing  so,  he  would  avoid  all  reference  to  the  vestal 
criticism  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  indulged.  He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  phrase 
"  the  downward  path,"  upon  which  the  noble  lord  had  laid  so  much  emphasis.  Yet 
what  was  to  be  ini])lied  from  the  phrase,  as  originally  employed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)?  He  (Sir  II.  Peel)  would  \entnre  to  say  that  if,  "instead 
of  the  "■Jacilis  dcscetuus,'^  his  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  the  laborious  and 
difiieult  upward  path,  he  would  have  been  attacked  by  the  noble  hn-d,  the  great  critic 
of  the  administration,  for  not  sjieaking  of  the  road  of  concession  as  an  easy  and 
pleasing  descent,  instead  of  a  stubborn  and  impleading  upward  journey.  Then  came 
the  disclosure  about  the  cabinet  dinner.  What  a  disclosure  for  the  noble  lord  to 
make  !  Why,  w  itli  his  attachment  to  the  popidar  ]!rinciple — with  his  love  for  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland — why  was  not  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Municipal  Bill,  found  watching  over  the  cradle 
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of  freedom,  instead  of  acting  the  part  of  Amphitryon,  and  leaving  his  charge  to  take 
care  of  itself?  So  indifferent  was  the  noble  lord  to  that  unfortunate  measure,  that 
he  positively  left  it  to  its  fate,  and  went  to  dinner.  But,  in  his  absence  and  in  his 
indifference,  the  noble  lord  unjustly  and  ungenerously  sought  to  involve  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham).  It  was  the  noble  lord  himself,  and  not  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  who  was  absent  from  the  discussion  and  division  of  the  Scotch  Municipal 
Bill.  The  noble  lord  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the  cabinet  dinner,  at  which 
he  was  to  preside,  and  in  the  noble  lord's  absence  from  his  post  in  that  House,  it 
was  his  right  hon.  friend  who  performed  his  duty — who  resisted  the  temptation  even 
of  the  noble  lord's  cook — who  left  the  noble  lord,  now  a  cabinet  minister  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enjoy  his  repose  at  home,  whilst  he  attended  in  the 
House,  and  resisted  the  proposal  for  the  insertion  of  the  £5  clause  in  the  Scotch 
Municipal  Bill.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  his  right  hon.  friend,  an  English  member, 
showing  this  laudable  desire  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Scotland,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  own  opinions  by  very  high  authority  ;  for  amongst  the  Scotch  members 
who,  on  that  occasion,  joined  Avith  his  friend  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in  doing  justice 
to  Scotland,  he  found  the  names  of  Admiral  Adam,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  now  a 
member  for  a  Scotch  borough,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  name  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  whom  he  had  now  the  honour  of  addressing  in  the  chair.  These  were 
the  gentlemen  who  resisted  the  temptation  to  which  the  noble  lord  unhappily  gave 
waj',  and  who  set  the  example  of  resisting  the  £5  clause,  which,  upon  the  authority, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
present  bill.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  that  hon.  gentleman  ;  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  his  professional  opinion  ;  but  to  quote  him  as  a  high  authority  on  parliamentary 
law,  and  upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  £5  clause,  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
extraordinary.  When  the  £5  clause  was  assented  to  in  the  Irish  Bill,  the  noble  lord 
said,  "  Oh,  there  is  a  £5  clause  in  the  Scotch  Bill,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  there 
must  be  a  £5  clause  in  the  Irish  Bill."  Now  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  certainly 
heard  of  a  postliininious  precedent ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  precedent  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  lord  on  this  occasion,  must  embrace  something  of  the  character 
implied  under  that  term.  Finding  that  a  £5  clause  in  the  Scotch  Bill  would  be  a 
sufficient  authority  for  the  insertion  of  a  similiar  clause  in  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill, 
the  noble  lord  immediately  set  to  work  to  create  a  precedent,  and  subsequently  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Bill,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish  a 
£5  constituency  in  Scotland.  That  bill  had  not  yet  passed  through  one  single  stage ; 
but  the  noble  lord  was  glad  to  look  at  it  in  his  moment  of  difficulty,  and  already  it 
was  quoted  as  a  precedent,  and  used  as  an  argument  by  those  who  contended  for  an 
identity  of  the  law  in  both  kingdoms.  He  felt  that  the  argument  upon  the  subject 
of  the  bill  then  under  their  consideration,  was  entirely  exhausted.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  very  shortly  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  hiS  oppo- 
sition to  it.  He  viewed  the  bill  upon  its  abstract  merits  as  a  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment for  Ireland.  Upon  its  abstract  merits,  viewing  it  as  it  then  stood,  he  objected 
to  it.  lie  still  refained  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed,  that  to  establish  at 
once  forty-seven  coi-porations  in  Ireland,  without  any  previous  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  reformed  municipal  system,  and  in  forty  out  of  the  forty-seven,  to  es- 
tablish a  £5  franchise,  w'as  (even  if  the  policy  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  were 
ceded  on  all  hands)  carrying  the  principle  to  an  extravagant  and  unwise  extent.  The 
£5  franchise,  unaccomi)anied  by  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  or  any  payment 
corresponding  to  assessed  taxes,  such  as  existed  in  Scotland,  or  to  the  poor-rate  as  it 
existed  in  luigland,  would  be  a  very  indifferent,  and,  in  his  opinion,  insufficient,  test 
of  the  competency  of  the  constituency.  He  had  stated  this  objection  before.  He 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  substan- 
tial definite  test  which  should  prevent  all  temptation  to  perjury  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  as  to  tlie  value  of  his  house.  Was  there  not  at  that  moment  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  sitting  on  the  report  of  fictitious  votes  in  Scotland?  Had  not 
the  evils  which  were  said  to  have  arisen  in  that  country  ujjon  the  subject  of  the 
franchise,  been  entirely  the  result  of  the  variety  of  principles  laid  down  as  to  the 
value  of  property  ?  The  result  of  it  was,  that  the  temptation  to  perjury  had  been 
so  strong,  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  committee  of  that  House  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  fictitious  votes  had  been  carried.     The  Attorney- 
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general  had  stated,  that  there  \rere  no  less  than  five  different  constructions  put  upon 
tlie  word  "  value."  With  the  exporience  they  hud  already  received  of  the  vporkinji^  t)f 
the  system  in  Scotland,  he  did  not  know  how  it  coidd  be  thought  that  tlie  civil  or 
moral  improvement  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  jiromoted  by  extending  to  them, 
for  all  nnmieipal  pur|)()S('s,  a  i".!i  franchise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
bill  not  only  established  forty-seven  corporations  in  Ireland,  but  gave,  at  the  same 
time,  an  indefinite  power  to  establish  other  corporations  in  any  towns  or  villages  of 
Ireland  where,  not  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  any  two  ot  tlieni,  should 
make  a  demand  for  municipal  rights.  Wherever  any  two  inlia!)itants  of  any  town 
in  Ireland,  however  insignificant  their  interests  in  that  town,  chose  to  demand  a 
charter  of  incorjjoration,  there  would  be  a  power  wholly  uncontrolled  by  parliament 
to  confer  it  upon  them;  and  each  of  these  corporations  would  have  the  power  of 
ap])ointing  the  armed  police  force,  not  only  to  ])rotect  the  town  itself,  but  to  guard 
tlie  property  for  seven  miles  round.  They  would  also  have  the  power  of  ap])ointing 
special  constables.  W'as  that  an  application  to  Ireland  of  the  principle  on  which 
English  corporations  were  framed?  It  was  said,  give  to  Ireland  corporations  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  of  England,  The  English  police  were  appointed  by  the 
Lord-lientcnant  in  each  county;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  whole 
of  that  power  in  the  hands  of  tJiese  local  and  irresponsible  bodies.  Upon  that  ground, 
as  well  as  upon  others  on  which  he  would  not  then  dwell,  he  objected  to  the  bill  as  a 
scheme  of  local  government.  Tlie  noble  lord  might  tell  him  that  these  \\ere  details, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  been  discus-ed  in  committee.  He  knew  that  they  were 
details,  and  he  would  state  why  it  was,  that  they  were  not  discussed  in  cr)mmittee. 
It  was  perfectly  notorious,  that  Avhatever  objections  the  opposition  might  have 
brought  forward  would  at  once  have  been  overruled.  In  the  next  ])lace,  they  felt 
that,  with  the  certainty  of  being  overruled,  their  objections,  if  brought  forward, 
would  only  have  the  eSect  of  obstructing  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
hereafter.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  made  last  night  by  an  hon.  member  on  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  his  Majesty — he  meant  the  hon.  member  for  ]\lar}iebone — the  hon. 
gentleman  made  an  appeal  to  him;  and  if  he  passed  by  that  appeal,  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  suppose  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  reply  to  it,  because  he  could 
not  make  any  comment  on  it.  The  observations  of  the  hon.  member  ran  to  this 
effect: — "There  is  one  way  in  which,  according  to  his  friends,  the  right  hon. 
baronet  might  escape  from  this  dilemma.  They  said,  '  You  don't  know  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  he  sees  that  the  Irish  corporation  bill  must  pass,  and  when  he  comes  into 
oflBee,  then  he  will  pass  something  in  the  shape  of  a  better  bill  if  he  can,  and  after 
that  he  will  say,  '  Now  the  church  is,  you  see,  in  a  better  condition  ;  now  I'll  consent 
to  passing  the  corporation  bill.'"  He  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  who 
were  those  friends  of  his  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  heard  make  these  assertions? 
He  should  like  to  know  what  there  possibly  was  in  his  past  conduct,  that  could 
entitle  friends  of  his  to  give  him  credit  for  such  a  course  of  proceeding?  The  hon. 
gentleman  supposed,  or  at  least  his  friends  who  comnumicated  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  he  meditated  in  effect  to  pass  this  bill.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
if  he  contemi)lated  this  bill  as  he  had  stated,  and  if  persevering  in  his  hostility  to 
the  passing  of  it  on  that  occasion,  and  yet  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
he  intended  to  sanction  it — he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  much  more 
creditable  part,  seeing  such  a  probability  of  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  to  give  his  Majesty's  goveriunent  his  support  instead  of  opposing  the 
further  progress  of  the  bill.  He  trusted,  after  this  remark,  he  should  convince  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pass  this  bill,  should  he,  by  possibility',  be 
])laced  in  olHce.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  say,  "  no,  jou  do  not  contemplate 
passing  this  bill  in  its  jjresent  shape,  but  you  may  sanction  a  bill  analogous  to  this 
Avith  some  slight  alterations."  If  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
that,  in  the  present  position  of  public  affairs  and  of  parties,  one  party  in  that  House 
was  not  necessarily  pledged  on  the  one  band  to  the  unqualified  support,  and  on  the 
other  to  oppose,  the  resolution  which  turned  him  out  of  office,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  in  reply,  when  that  resolution  had  passed  whether  he 
showed  any  wish  to  make  concession  with  resj)ect  to  the  principle  of  the  resolution 
— whether  he  showed  any  hesitation  to  resign  the  office  he  held?  No:  he  left  ( ffice 
because  he  could  not  sanction  that  resolution  which  involved  the  securitv  of  the 
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Church  of  Ireland.  If  hon.  gentlemen  asked  him  under  what  possible  circumstances 
he  would  consent  to  any  relaxation  of  his  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Irish 
municipal  corporations,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  he  would  reply,  that  he  thought 
that  hon.  gentlemen  had  no  right  to  ask  him  hypothetical  questions,  or  expect  an 
answer  to  them.  But,  even  if  he  thought  any  possible  settlement  of  the  question 
practicable,  he  did  not  then  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  state  what  he 
might  conceive  it  to  be.  He  would  say,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's 
government,  before  they  asked  that  House  to  come  to  a  final  decision  on  this  question, 
to  tell  them  what  they  intended  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church.  To  say  that 
that  question  was  unconnected  with  the  one  before  the  House  was  perfectly  insulting; 
and  this  was  certainly  not  the  feeling  of  his  Majesty's  government  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session.  The  attention  of  the  parliament  was  called  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  there  was  an  address,  to  which  the  House  assented  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  in  which  there  was  the  following  passage: — "We 
humbly  assure  your  Majesty  that  we  will  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  bring  especially  under  our  notice ; 
and  that,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  all  such  measures  as  may  improve  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  will  take  into  our  early  considera- 
tion the  present  constitution  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  that  country,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  the  difficult  but  pressing  question  of 
establishing  such  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  guarded  by  prudent  regulations,  and 
by  such  precautions  against  abuse,  as  our  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
may  enable  us  to  suggest."  Would  any  man  tell  him  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  indicate  what  they  intended  to  do  with  regard  to  these  two  important 
subjects  before  this  House ;  and,  above  all,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  give  a 
final  decision  on  this  measure.  He  had  made  this  observation  on  the  first  night  of 
discussing  this  bill,  and  he  had  repeated  it.  When  the  noble  lord  then  said,  that  he 
would  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought 
that  he  would  have  gone  into  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  act  with  respect  to  all  their  great  measures  regarding  Ireland.  But 
the  noble  lord  merely  indirectly  alluded  to  the  tithe-question,  and  stated  that  the 
nature  of  the  payment  to  be  made  under  the  poor-law  bill  should  be  explained  on  a 
future  occasion.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  who  had  taunted  him  with 
dealing  in  vague  generalities,  what  he  meant?  Did  not  the  noble  lord,  in  effect, 
promise  the  early  production  of  these  measures?  The  noble  lord  must  surely  be 
supposed  to  have  had  these  measures  prepared  and  in  his  possession.  If  the  noble 
lord  had  not  these  measures  prepared,  what  did  he  mean  by  inducing  the  King  of 
England,  as  his  adviser,  to  recommend  to  parliament  to  take,  not  into  their  late 
consideration,  not  to  postpone  the  subjects  to  some  distant  period,  but  to  take  into 
their  early  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  corporations,  as  well  as  the  tithe 
question,  and  the  difficult  question  of  a  provision  for  the  destitute  Irish  poor  ?  Would 
any  hon.  gentleman  suppose  for  one  moment,  after  such  declarations,  that  the  noble 
lord  and  his  colleagues  had  not  got  measures  prepared  on  these  subjects,  that  they 
liad  not  made  up  their  minds  on  these  questions  when  they  alluded  to  them  in  this 
way  ?  The  noble  lord  now  said  that  he  was  ready  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question,  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  it  would  meet  with  the  ready 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
but  he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  were  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  framing  such 
a  measure.  He  would  promise  the  noble  lord,  that  if  he  brought  forward  these  two 
nieasuros  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  ])oor-laws  in  Ireland — if  he  knew  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  government  on 
those  questions — if  he  knew  what  was  the  particular  course  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mous  would  pursue  with  respect  to  those  two  measures — he  would  not  have  pursued 
such  a  line  as  to  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  taunt  of  the  noble  lord,  and  those 
witli  whom  he  acted,  that  he  dealt  in  vague  generalities  with  respect  to  the  JNlunicipal 
15111;  for  he  would  have  distinctly  told  tiie  noble  lord  whether  he  was  prepared  to  make 
any  concessions  on  this  question,  and  what  woidd  be  the  nature  of  such  concessions. 
It  would  have  been  open  to  liim  to  have  pursued  this  course  if  he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  those  measures;  but  now,  being  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those 
measures,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  persist  in  oflering  his  ojiposition  to  the  bill  before 
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the  House.  Knowing  notliing.  therefore,  of  tlie  intentions  of  the  government  with 
respect  to  the  tithe  question  and  the  jioor-laws,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  this  measure;  and  the  noble  lord  might  be  assured  that  if  in  the  present 
condition  of  parties,  acting  on  the  principles  he  had  always  avowed,  and  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  other  contemplated  measures  might  modify  the  bill,  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  h.im  to  oppose  it,  he  shoukl  act  on  the  same  prineij)les  if  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  accept  office.  If  he  should  be  inclined,  on  seeing  these  two  niea- 
.sures  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  and  the  establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ireland, 
to  modify  in  anv  degree  his  opposition  to  the  ISIunicipal  C'orporation  Ihll— with 
respect  to  wliieh  the  noble  lord  ap])eared  to  entertain  his  chief  anxiety — he  should 
take  an  opportunity  to  declare  distinctly  what  those  niodilications  were;  and  to 
those  modifications  he  should  adhere,  if  they  were  accepted  by  the  government ;  or, 
if  they  were  not  accepted  by  the  government,  to  those  modifications  he  would  adhere, 
if  by  accident  he  should  be  placed  in  their  situation.  This  he  thought  would  be  the 
course  which  alone  it  would  be  creditable  to  a  public  man  to  pursue.  If  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  meet  this  measure  with  un(pialified  opposition,  such  should  be  his 
rule  of  conduct  if  he  were  connected  with  tiie  government;  if  he  thought  that  con- 
cessions should  be  made,  in  case  he  took  odice  they  should  be  distinctly  stated,  and 
the  government  should  also  state  whether  they  would  accept  them  or  not.  These 
two  ouestions  were  most  nearly  \uiitcd  with  that  before  the  House.  Would  any  one 
deny,  after  the  declarations  that  had  been  made,  that  the  chances  of  a  settlement  of 
the  church  question,  with  security  to  the  establishment,  would  not  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  passing  this  bill  for  establishing  Irish  IMunicipal  Corporations?  lie  might 
be  told  that  when  they  passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  there  was  the  same  assertion 
of  danger  to  the  establishment.  He  denied  it;  for  when  they  passed  the  bill  to 
remove  the  disqualifications  and  restrictions  from  the  Catholics,  they  had  not  only 
the  most  distinct  and  often-rei)eated  declarations  that  the  removal  of  those  restrictions 
would  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  but  that  it  would  also  ensure  the  stability  of 
the  Established  Church.  With  a  solemn  engagement  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  was  compatible  with  the  removal  of  tlie  disqualifications  on  the  Catholics,  the 
act  was  passed.  Those  disqualifications  were  removed;  and  would  any  one  tell  hira 
that  since  that  time  the  Church  was  not  in  danger?  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  it  was 
notorious  that  combinations  had  beeu  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  of 
tiieir  legal  property  those  who  had  an  interest  in  church  estates.  At  the  present 
moment,  also,  they  had  a  resolution  of  that  House  before  them  that  no  settlement 
of  the  tithe  question  could  take  place  satisfactorily  unless  it  was  accompanied  with 
an  alienation  of  Church  property.  The  noble  lord  said  that  he,  and  those  w  ho  acted 
with  him,  had  promised,  on  some  possible  occasion,  that  the  subject  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland  should  be  taken  up  with  a  view  to  a  settlement.  They 
promised  that  they  would  take  the  subject  into  consideration  when  they  saw  tlie 
Church  jilaced  in  a  situation  of  security.  The  noble  lord,  when  he  alluded  to  this, 
seemed  to  imply  that  if  any  man  expressed  any  feelings  of  anxiety  with  respect  to 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  he  was  exciting  an  nlarm  that  it  was  in  danger,  'i  his  was 
an  inference  tiiat  was  not  warranted.  Let  the  noble  lord  state  the  nature  of  the  bill 
he  was  prepared  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church ;  and  until  he  did  so 
it  was  impossible  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  with  regard 
to  it;  but  he  would  maintain  the  position  in  which  he  now  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  institution  of  corpoiations  in  Ireland  until  he  knew  what  that  measure  was,  and 
he  would  give  no  i-ledge  until  he  saw  that  it  would  ensure  a  prospect  of  security 
for  the  Church.  Rut  was  there  any  prospect  that  by  giving  such  institutions  ;is 
were  proposed  in  this  bill  that  object  would  be  attained.  lie  believed  not  but  that 
corporations  instead  of  being  framed  for  the  purposes  of  local  government,  would  be 
made  the  means  of  increasing  the  ])0wer  of  the  political  agitators.  As  he  had  said 
before,  the  state  of  the  (juestion  with  respect  to  this  bill  was  essentially  ditlerent  I'roni 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  What  were  the  objects  of  tlie  supporting  of  this  bill?  It 
had  beeu  asserted,  in  a  popular  assembly,  that  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions 
should  be  insisted  on  in  the  first  jilace,  because  by  means  of  these  institutions  a 
control  coidd  be  exercised  over  the  people,  and,  secondly,  that  their  influence  would 
be  exercised  in  a  way  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Church.  If  they  asked  him  what 
was  his  princi[)le  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  would  rejjly,  it  was  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  principle  of  the  Relief  Bill,  the  freedom  of  religion  to  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  Bnt  with  this  condition  there  was  co-existing'  anotlier, 
namely,  that  with  the  establishment  of  perfect  civil  equality  there  should  also  be 
a  legal  and  binding  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  as  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  If  ever  there 
was  a  combination  of  justice  and  wisdom  in  adhering  to  a  solemn  compact — both 
expressed  and  implied, — if  ever  considerations  of  equity  and  sound  policy  demanded 
an  adherence  to  an  engagement,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Protectant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. The  legislature  consented  to  the  reduction  of  ten  of  the  bisliops  of  that 
establishment,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Meuth  said  that  a  most  important  concession 
was  gained  by  it,  a  larger  one  than  he  was  prepared  to  hope  for, — and  what  had  the 
Church  gained  by  it?  They  had  also  offered  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question, 
in  order  to  remove  the  burthen  from  the  Catholic  tenant,  and  place  it  on  the  Pro- 
testant landlord;  they  offered  also,  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  Church  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  and  the  only  principle  to  which  they  adhered,  and  to 
which  they  were  determined  to  adhere,  was,  that  they  would  not  have  the  voluntary 
system ;  they  would  not  sanction  the  principle  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
existence  of  any  religious  establishment,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  subtract  from 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  or  any  other  form  of  worship  in  its  place.  Relying,  then,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill — relying  on  the  declarations  made  on  its  passing,  as  well 
as  on  those  directed  to  be  taken  under  its  enactments — relying  on  the  principles  of 
justice  and  sound  policy,  involved,  in  that  case,  the  opposition  required,  and  they 
would  continue  to  require,  legislative  protection  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  before 
they  consented  to  give  privileges  which  were  not  required  by  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  and  which  would  only  be  employed  for  the  subversion  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  said,  that  arrangement  was  not  unfair  :  he  believed,  that  to  these  terms  the  country 
would  subscribe,  and  the  country  would  adhere.  These  were  terms  with  which,  he  also 
believed,  the  noble  lord  himself,  in  the  present  state  of  political  parties  and  discussions, 
would  be  satisfied,  and  on  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  rest.  The  noble  lord  knew,  also, 
that  by  the  resolution  which  he  had  proposed,  and  which  had  been  opposed  by  him  as 
involving  an  abstract  principle,  without  a  practical  result,  the  House  had  been  fet- 
tered— he  meant  the  resolution  respecting  the  appropriation  of  Church  property  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  lord  said  the  other  night,  "  taking  into  consideration  the  nature 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  to  its  pro- 
perty, it  was  my  duty  to  support  the  establishment."  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
declaration  ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  noble  lord  agreed  with  him,  that,  on  considera- 
tions both  of  duty  and  of  policy,  it  was  entitled  to  support.  The  noble  lord  also 
said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  forward  bills  and  place  them  on  the  table,  which 
there  was  not  a  reasonable  hope  and  prospect  of  passing  through  parliament  and 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  was 
riglit  in  this;  because,  bringing  forward  bills  which  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  to 
a  successful  termination,  was  a  practice  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  not  ])ru- 
dent.  The  noble  lord  had  further  declared,  in  manly  language,  that  whenever  such 
measures  were  brought  forward,  coming  from  what  quarter  they  might,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  would  have  such  a  result,  no  feeling  of  false  pride  should  prevent 
his  giving  his  cordial  support  to  them.  The  noble  lord,  he  was  sure,  when  he  made 
use  of  that  language,  heard  no  taunt  from  him  at  a  declaration  so  becoming  in  the 
noble  lord's  situation.  He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  meant  that  he  was  ready, 
at  the  exi)ense  of  every  sacrifice — that  he  was  rendy  to  propose  to  parliament  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  (piestion,  independently  of  the  resolution  by  which  he  said 
the  question  was  embarrassed.  If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord,  although 
that  resolution  had  proved  fatal  to  his  government — if  such  was  the  intention  of  tlie 
noble  lord,  not  one  word  of  taunt  should  fall  from  him  on  the  subject ;  but  he  would 
at  once  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  tithe  question  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  it.  He  saw  no  other  way  by  which  tliis  question  could  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  It  was  the  evil  of  that  resolution,  neither  acted  on  nor  abandoned,  that  it 
engendered  bitterness  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  knew  that  it 
was  impossible  to  leave  the  question  in  its  present  state.  The  government  and  the 
legislature  must  do  something.     He  thought,  that  it  was  imperative  on  him  to  make 
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tliis  declaration  with  respect  to  the  Irish  titlie  question,  and  to  show  tliat  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  an  explanation  of  the  views  of"  the  government  on 
this  question  before  being  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  measure  before  them. 
Again,  a  further  explanation  as  to  the  j)oor-law  bill  was  also  necessary.  If  they 
adopted  that  bill  for  Ireland,  it  would  l)e  absolutely  necessary  to  liave  some  other  test 
than  residence  of  a  fitness  to  exercise  tlie  right  of  voting  for  nuinicipal  ofhcers;  but  until 
the  House  knew  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  government,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  probable  bearings  of  that  measure.  If,  as 
he  had  said  before,  after  hearing  an  explanation  of  the  two  measures  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  lie  retained  his  ojjposition  to  this  measure,  he  would  frankly  declare  it  to 
the  House  and  the  government;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  any  qualification  of 
his  opposition  on  this  subject,  he  would  as  exiilicitly  state  the  extent  of  it,  and  give 
the  government  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  or  not  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
their  object.  He  knew  not  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vague  intimation  on  the  part 
of  his  ^Majesty's  government  of  their  intention  of  relinquishing  office,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  he  viewed  it  with  great  indifference,  and  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
their  desire  to  relinquish  office.  I  do  not  taunt  them  (continued  the  right  hon. 
baronet)  with  the  desire  to  retain  office.  1  believe,  in  the  present  position  of  public 
aflairs,  few  men  would  take  office,  unless  impelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Oh! 
look  at  the  position  of  public  affairs.  Look  at  the  position  of  your  foreign  aftair.s. 
I  am  glad  to  see  a  smile  on  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  Palmcrston's)  face.  Oh,  the 
noble  lord  has  a  right  to  smile  with  respect  to  the  position  in  which  this  country 
stands  to  Russia  and  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  to  Spain,  to  France,  and,  indeed, 
with  respect  to  ail  other  powers.  [Question.]  This  is  the  question — this  is  the 
real  and  pinching  part  of  the  question.  Look  at  the  state  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment in  which  the  country  is  placed.  Look  at  the  want  of  employment  in  which 
many  of  your  manufactures  now  are.  Look  at  the  state  of  the  governments  of  the 
three  great  powers  of  the  west  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment.  In  France  tiiere 
is  no  government — in  Spain  no  government — and  in  England,  the  question  arises 
from  day  to  day,  whether  there  is  a  government  or  not.  Look,  also,  at  the  state  of 
the  public  business  before  this  House.  Hundreds  of  questions,  of  great  public  im- 
portance, are  glanced  at,  but  not  proceeded  with.  From  day  to  day  a  great  variety 
of  observations  are  made,  but  nothing  is  done  towards  advancing  them  to  maturity. 
What  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  ?  Have  any  mea- 
sures of  importance  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Certainly  many  measures 
of  great  importance  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  government,  but  no  question, 
except  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  has  been  advanced  to  any  thing  like 
a  result.  The  Irish  Poor-law  Bill  and  the  Church-rate  measure,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  if  you  go  through  the  whole  of  the  j)arliamentary  history,  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  find  a  period  when  the  jiublic  business  was  ever  in  such  a  state.  Again, 
look  at  the  state  of  your  colonial  policy.  I  say  this  in  reference  to  those  who  believe 
that  there  are  parties  who  seek,  by  low  intrigue,  to  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
government,  and  then  intend  to  bring  to  maturity  the  measures  they  have  introduced. 
If  you  look  steadily  at  the  state  of  public  affairs,  I  think  that  hon.  gcntlenien  will 
agree,  that  no  man,  but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  would  take  office  upon  himself. 
If  his  jNIajesty's  government  wish  to  seek  a  pretext  for  abandoning  office,  and  to 
escape  from  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  believe  there  is  energy  enough  in  the  country  to  find  compensation  for  their 
loss.  If  the  crew  choose  to  abandon  the  noble  vessel  amidst  the  breakers,  I  do  not 
believe  she  is  yet  so  unmanageable  that  she  cannot  be  saved,  or  that  the  country 
will  not  lend  its  cheerful  sujjport  to  those  who  would  make  an  effort  to  save  her, 
and  conduct  her,  and  all  the  precious  interests  with  which  she  is  freighted,  into  a 
tranquil  and  .secure  haven. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes,  302  ;  Noes,  "247  ;  majority,  55. 
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Aprh,  1.3,  1837. 
Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  the  apj)ointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
last  (Mr.  Hume,)  was  so  seducing,  his  countenance  so  very  friendly,  and  his  demean- 
our so  alluring,  that  he  was  almost  afraid,  if  he  did  remain  entirely  silent,  that  part 
of  the  House  might  infer  that  he  was  going  to  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
the  country  in  general  might  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of  political  parties,  that 
there  was  some  secret  communication  between  them — that  the  alliance  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  between  those  whom  he  called  the  reformers  and  the 
government  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  an  alliance  about  to  be  cemented  between 
the  former  party  and  the  conservatives.  He  therefore  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  inform  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  agreed  with  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment on  the  question  before  the  House.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
there  was  no  breach  of  good  faith  in  the  case ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  should  not  be 
the  means  of  interrupting  the  communication  of  the  allied  parties.  He  understood 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer)  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  House  documents  which  would  exhibit  to  them  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  late  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  because  he  did  not  use  vituperative  language  in  that  House, 
therefore  he  must  support  the  removal  of  the  penny  stamp  upon  newspapers.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  Ijeen  at  the  pains  of  arranging  his  argument  into  a  syllogism; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  a  great  many  steps  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning  before  the  hon.  gentleman  could  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion 
from  the  premises,  which  he  hoped  were  themselves  just,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
wished  to  discharge  his  duty  in  that  House  without  indulging  in  personalities. 
That  was  the  course  he  wished  to  pursue,  and  he  presumed  to  think,  that  if  every 
one  were  to  follow  in  this  respect  the  example  which  he  endeavoured  to  set,  the 
course  of  sound  argument  would  not  be  obstructed,  nor  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  lowered  by  it.  He  did  not  see  why,  because  he  deserved  that  character 
of  abstaining  from  personalities,  he  should  vote  for  the  removal  of  this  duty.  The 
hon.  gentleman  ought  to  be  more  impartial  in  his  censures  of  the  public  press.  The 
hon.  gentleman  took  one  class  of  newspapers ;  he  (Sir  R.  Peel;  read  others ;  for  he 
thought  a  public  man  would  very  inadequately  perform  his  duty  if  he  abstained 
from  consulting  the  public  journals.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  consult  the  journals ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say,  after  long  experience  he  had  now  got  so  callous  that  he 
could  read  them  without  the  slightest  disturbance.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  although  he  had  got  a  very  extensive  selection  of  journals,  which  he 
actually  took  in,  and  many  more  were  forwarded  to  him  by  some  good-natured  friend 
or  other,  he  could  not  say  he  found  the  penny  newspapers  much  more  complimentary 
than  the  others.  (There's  the  Penny  Magazine.')  He  sometimes  read  the  Penny 
Magazine;  he  found  no  vituperation  in  that;  and  great  instruction  and  amusement 
were  to  be  derived  from  perusing  even  this.  But  there  were  newspapers  sold  for 
much  less  than  5d.  under  the  new  stamp  laws ;  and  he  did  not  find  that  they  im- 
proved in  mildness  in  proportion  as  they  descended  in  price.  He  also  received 
publications  which  were  subject  to  no  stamp,  and  he  did  not  find  them  more  compli- 
mentary than  those  which  were.  From  all  this  combination  of  circumstances,  he 
inferred  that  they  would  not,  by  entirely  removing  the  duty  on  newspapers,  have  a 
very  effectual  security  against  vituperation.  ^Yhen  party  spirit  became  very  high, 
he  believed  they  must  expect  that  offences  against  good  manners  would  occur.  They 
could  hardly  hojie  for  perfect  freedam  from  vituperation  ;  and  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ous argument  to  employ  against  the  utility  of  the  press  that  they  occasionally  found 
some  severe  ])ersonal  abuse.  The  hon.  gentleman  surely  would  not  contend  that  the 
state  should  be  called  on  to  give  any  premium  on  newspapers;  but  would  they  not 
be  giving  a  premium  on  newspapers  if  they  provided  coaches  and  horses  at  the 
public  expense  to  convey  them  ?  A  very  important  and  extensive  experiment  ha<l 
been  made  last  year  by  the  rechiction  of  duty :  and  one  very  beneficial  effect  of  the 
change  was,  that  it  had  put  an  end  to  what  might  be  called  smuggling  in  this  branch 
of  the  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  to  lay  before  the  House 
documents  which  would  furnish  them  with  a.ithentic  information  on  the  whole 
subject,  but  his  own  present  information,  was  in  accordance  with  the  viev\s  of  the 
government.  If  the  experiment  should  not  prove  to  be  successful,  then  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  penny  stamp  might  be  considered;  but  he  did  not  see  that  its 
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maintenance  coiild  be  considered  in  the  sliglitest  degree  unjust,  if  the  proprietors  of 
the  newspapers  were  relieved  from  all  the  charges  of  conveyance.  It  miglit  be  said, 
that  those  which  were  sold  in  the  metropolis  did  not  derive  the  same  advantage  witij 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  country  ;  but  it  was  impossible,  in  any  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  to  mete  out  exactly  the  same  amount  of  favour  to  every  public 
journal,  lie  thought  the  principle  of  tlie  duty  just,  and  the  state  had  a  fair  right  to 
levy  an  equivalent  for  the  ciiarge  to  which  it  was  ])ut.  Tlie  hon.  inembor  would 
admit  the  fairness  of  a  stamp  duty.  [.Mr.  Hume:  of  a  postage.]  lie  did  not  see 
that  newspapers  would  gain  any  thing  by  the  substitution  of  a  postage.  lie  very 
much  doubted  whetlier  the  existence  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  the  free  transmission  of 
newspapers  by  post,  would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  tlie  proprietors  than  u 
postage,  varving  according  to  tiie  distance  which  the  newspaper  was  conveyed.  Hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  si(le  wished  that  the  postage  sliould  be  proportioned  to  tlie 
exiieiise  of  conveyance.  Tlie  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Waklcy)  maintained,  that  the 
country  was  not  enlightened  ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  cliar^e  of  enlight- 
ening the  persons  who  had  figured  in  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  had  favoured  the 
House,  would  be  very  heavy,  compared  with  tiie  charge  of  enlightening  those  wiio 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Civilization  and  knowledge  generally 
decreased  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  a  locality  from  the  metropolis,  and  yet, 
the  hop.  gentleman  would  exactly  invert  the  rule,  because  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  the  postage  duty  would  be  very  light,  while  in  those  villages  of 
Devonshire  which  tiie  hon.  gentleman  wanted  to  make  accessible  to  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  whi(di  were  some  200  or  2.30  miles  distant  from  London,  a  heavy 
postage  must  be  paid.  He  thought  that  the  views  of  the  lion,  gentleman  would  be 
best  followed  u[),  that  knowledge  would  be  most  widely  extended,  and  civilization 
most  etfectually  promoted,  by  charging  one  stamp  duty  upon  all  newspapers,  and 
giving  to  the  population  Avhich  was  nearest  to  the  great  centre  of  civilization  no 
unfair  advantage  over  that  which  was  most  distant  from  it.  Upon  these  grounds,  he 
must  express  his  opinion  as  decidedly  as  he  could  against  the  motion.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  that  he  was  not  meditating  the  repeal  of  this 
tax,  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  maintaining  it  could  not  be  stronger.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment  which  was  now  going  on,  and  the  documents  promised  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tone  of  the  press 
might  be  improved  by  the  proposed  measure,  tliat  would  be  a  subject  for  subsequent 
consideration;  on  that  he  would  give  no  opinion;  but  he  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  which  he  dissented.  He  had  not  intended 
to.  say  any  thing  on  this  question  ;  but  the  tone  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wakley's) 
observations  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  oSer  to  the  House  the  few  observations 
which  he  had  made. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


CANADA. 

April  14,  1837. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  certain  resolutions 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  relative  to  the  legislative  council  of  Lower  Canada. 

Sir  R.  Peiol  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he  was  now  about  to  give  upon  this  question, 
and  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.  He  assured  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Hath,  that  he  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  his  life  than  in  the  impression  which  he  seemed  to  entertain  that  he 
would  abstain  from  delivering  liis  opinions  on  this  (piestion,  in  order  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  his  INIajesty's  government  in  dealing  with  this  subject;  and  it  was 
not  because  he  concurred  with  the  propositions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Bath,  or  blamed  the  noble  lord  for  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  the  go- 
vernment in  his  resolutions,  but  because  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  near  him, 
(Lord  Stanley,)  and  participated  in  the  objections  which  he  had  made  to  those  reso- 
lutions, that  he  now  expressed  his  fears  that  these  resolutions  would  irritate  the 
Canadians,  and  yet  not  be  eliicient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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He  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord's  resolutions,  because  he  felt  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  efficient  at  all,  their  efficiency  must  depend  on  the  unaninnity,  or  if  not  on 
the  unanimity,  on  the  very  large  majority,  by  which  they  were  carried.  Yet,  though 
he  disagreed  with  those  resolutions  in  some  essential  points,  still,  balancing  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dissent  against  the  evils  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  abandoning  his 
opinion  on  mere  matters  of  detail,  he  thought  that  the  advantage  arising  from  the 
Canadians  knowing  the  unanimity,  or  nearly  the  unanimity,  of  the  House  in  passing 
those  resolutions,  would  more  than  compensate  the  mischief  which  was  likely  to  arise 
from  his  not  pressing  the  points  on  which  he  differed  from  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  that  House.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Bath  had  that  evening  proposed  to  the  House  a  new  scheme  of  government  for  the 
Canadas,  and  had  asked  hon.  members  to  explain  why  they  hesitated  to  adopt  it.  He, 
for  one,  would  give  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  that  explanation.  First 
of  all,  he  hesitated  to  adopt  it  because  it  was  at  variance  with  the  recorded  resolutions 
of  the  Canadians  themselves  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  considered  it  the  most  absurd 
scheme  of  g'overnment  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
would  endeavour  by  a  few  observations  to  make  the  House  sensible  of  the  two 
grounds  on  which  he  had  determined  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Bath.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  "  I  will  have  no  elective 
council,  but  my  new  constitution  shall  be  this — there  shall  be  a  governor,  and  elective 
House  of  Assembly.  The  governor  shall  also  have  the  power  of  naming  ten  coun- 
cillors, who  shall  hold  their  appointments  during  pleasure.  They  shall  have  no 
power  but  that  of  suggesting  amendments  to  the  measures  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly.  When  they  have  suggested  their  amendments,  the  governor  shall  return 
the  measures  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  then,  if  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  not 
agree  to  their  suggestions,  the  governor  shall  be  empowered,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  pro- 
pose a  veto."  This  was  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath, 
from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  wished  to  establish  in 
Lower  Canada,  a  complete  democracy,  or  at  any  rate  a  republic  with  monarchial 
institutions.  Now,  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
colony,  as  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  their  House  of  Assembly;  for,  in  their  last 
resolutions,  they  expressed  "  their  constant  and  unalterable  conviction,  guided  by  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  a  long  and  sorrowful  experience,  that  this 
state  of  violent  opposition  cannot  be  changed  until  the  principle  of  popular  election 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council."  Hence  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  never  would  be  satisfied  until  the 
principle  of  popular  election  was  grafted  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Elective  Coun- 
cil. And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  came  forward  to  propose  a  scheme  which  got 
rid  of  a  legislative  council,  elected  by  a  popular  assembly ;  and  when  that  scheme 
was  already  rejected  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  said — "  Here  is  a  ground  of  accommodation — why  do  you  he- 
sitate to  accept  it?"  He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  that  he  hesitated  to 
accept  it,  because  the  hon.  member  had  not  proved  that  he  had  authority  to  offer  it, 
and  because  it  was  already  clear  beforehand,  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Assembly,  on  the  principles  of  their  own  declaration.  Moreover,  the 
hon.  member's  plan  involved  a  scheme  of  government  which,  of  all  the  schemes  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  was  the  most  absurd  and  impracticable.  To  expect  that  a  go- 
vernor sent  out  from  this  country,  and  without  any  connexions  in  Lower  Canada, 
could  interpose  his  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  yet  conciliate 
to  his  government  affection  and  respect,  was  in  theory  absurd,  and  in  practice  would 
be  impossible.  How  could  the  veto  of  a  governor,  who  had  no  power  to  break  the 
opposition  of  a  popular  assembly,  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  whom  he  was  sent 
to  govern  ?  With  respect  to  these  resolutions,  he  must  say,  that  he  doubted  from  the 
first  the  policy  of  sending  out  the  commission  to  Canada,  and  he  must  now  add,  that 
his  doubts  had  been  confirmed  by  its  results.  He  had  always  considered  it  probable 
that  the  commission  would  be  received,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  Canadians,  with 
jealousy,  and  he  had  therefore  been,  and  still  was,  of  opinion,  that  if  a  governor  had 
been  sent  out  to  that  colony,  armed  with  full  authority,  and  entering  Canada  as  the 
immediate  representative  of  his  INIajesty,  and  empowered  to  act  in  all  things  in  his 
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IMajest^i's  name,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  than  any  commissioners  to  have 
brought  the  existing  differences  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  to  a  sa- 
tisfactory settlement.  Wlieu  he  hjoked  at  the  reports  of  those  commissioners,  and 
found  that  they  did  not  give  any  new  information  on  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in 
Lower  Canada,  nor  any  new  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  governing  that  colony,  and  when 
he  likewise  found  that  the  connnissioners  had  given  in  a  series  of  reports  from  which 
one  of  them  regularly  dissented,  and  that  there  was  as  great  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  third  connnissioner  to  decide  between  the  two  others,  he  saw  that  he  had 
not  in  tlieir  reports  any  safe  guide  upon  which  to  form  his  own  opinions.  lie 
believed,  that  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  two  main  resolutions  in  this  paper 
were  the  fourth  and  the  eighth.  It  was  hard)}'  necessary  to  discuss  the  other  reso- 
lutions, for  the  imi)ortance  of  the  two  resolutions  to  which  he  had  just  adverted  was 
so  great,  that  all  the  rest  (as,  for  instance,  those  regarding  the  tenure  of  land  and 
the  local  duties)  he  dismissed  as  of  a  perfectly  subordinate  nature.  The  condition 
of  Canada,  so  far  as  its  government  was  concerned,  was  this: — It  was  now  five  years, 
or  at  least  four  years  and  a-half,  since  the  judges  of  that  colony,  and  various  indivi- 
duals in  official  employment,  had  not  received  any  remuneration  for  their  services, 
and  the  House  of  Assembly  had  declared  tliat  it  would  not  provide  any  remuneration 
for  their  services,  or  for  the  conduct  of  the  local  government,  unless  England  con- 
sented to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  colony.  Till  that  were  accomplished, 
the  colonists  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  all  communication.  What  course,  then, 
shall  we  pursue?  That,  and  that  oidy,  was  the  question  then  before  the  House.  He 
.vould  not  suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  nieu)ber  for  Bath  into  expressing  himself  with  any  thing  like  exaspera- 
tion against  the  French  Canadians.  He  sincerely  wished  them  well.  He  had  read 
the  account  given  by  that  excellent  officer,  Sir  James  Kempt,  of  their  national  feeling 
and  character.  He  believed  that  they  were,  in  the  words  of  .Sir  J.  Kempt,  a  loyal 
and  excellent  people,  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  prone  to  view  with  distrust  the  acts 
of  government ;  and  his  wish  that  they  might  long  exist  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  remained  unchanged  by  any  violence  into  which  they  had  re- 
cently been  betrayed.  If  the  Canadian  people  were  a  separate  people,  living  on  the 
confines  of  the  United  States,  and  if  no  other  interests  but  those  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians were  involved  in  this  question,  and  if  the  question  itself  were  not  embarrassed 
by  the  state  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  bearing  upon  it  of  British  interests  in  other 
American  provinces,  then,  in  case  the  British  connexion  was  unpalatable  to  the 
French  Canadians,  and  theysupposed  that  byserving  it  they  could  promote  their  own 
interests,  he  shouhl  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  force  British 
connexion  upon  them."  He  would  go  further,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  at 
once  to  the  French  Canadians,  "  It  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  England,  even  than  it  is 
for  your  benefit,  tbatthe  connexion  between  usshould  be  dissolved."  Forwhen  herecol- 
lected  the  state  of  certain  duties  which  were  imposed  njjon  us  in  connexion  with  Lower 
Canada, — when  he  recollected  the  evil  of  collision  with  its  powerful  neighbour,  to 
which  we  were  exposed  on  its  account — when  he  recollected  that  we  might  at  any 
moment  be  called  upon  to  defend  that  colony  from  all  comers,  not  from  any  local  in- 
terests of  our  own,  but  from  a  point  of  honour  involving  our  character  as  its  pro- 
tector, he  must  say,  that  if  it  were  a  mere  Canadian  question,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  see  the  cimnexion  dissolved,  and  Lower  Canada  establishing  its  own 
government  as  an  independent  state,  or  if  it  thought  itself  incapable  of  supporting  its 
own  independence,  seeking  an  amicable  alliance  with  another  power.  But  that  was 
not  the  question  at  j)resent  before  the  House.  He  doubted  whether,  if  he  were  to 
tell  the  French  Canadians,  supposing  it  to  be  a  simjjle  Canadian  question,  "  We  are 
ready  to  dissolve  the  union  between  us — seek  an  union,  if  you  like,  with  the  United 
States,  or  if  you  are  determined  on  your  own  independence,  form  yourselves  into  an 
independent  nation,  and  be  jjrrpared  to  defend  your  independence  for  yourselves," — 
he  doubted,  he  said,  in  such  a  case  whether,  notwithstanding  the  threats  in  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  <br  Bath  had  indulged  his  genius,  and  the  menaces 
which  he  bad  held  out  of  10,000  riflemen  ready  to  start  up  against  us,  — he  doubted 
whether,  when  we  came  to  the  point  of  separation,  it  would  not  turn  out,  that  partly 
from  good  feelings  arising  from  the  connexion  which  had  now  subsisted  between  us 
fur  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  partly  from  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  cahnly  re- 
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viewing  their  own  interests,  and  reflecting  upon  tlie  powerful  protection  of  the  British 
people  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  they  would  not  restrain  their  exasperation  and  recon- 
cile themselves  again  to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  But  this  question,  as  he  had  said 
before,  could  not  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  French  Canadians  alone.  There 
■was  a  British  population  in  their  province  which  had  a  right  to  look  up  to  this 
country,  n')tfor  predominance,  not  for  exclusive  privileges,  but  for  British  connexion, 
on  the  faith  of  the  constitution  which  this  country  had  framed  for  them.  Look  at 
the  position  of  Lower  Canada,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  then  ask  whether  a  population  of  half  a  million  had  a  right  to  say,  "  We  insist 
upon  a  measure  which,  in  the  heart  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  will 
constitute  a  French  repnblic  ?"  What  right,  he  would  ask,  had  one  portion  of  our 
dominions  on  that  great  continent  to  make  this  demand  ?  If  the  formation  of  an 
elective  council  were  a  good  measure  for  Lower  Canada,  why  was  it  not  a  good  measure 
for  Upper  Canada,  for  New  Brunswick,  and  for  all  our  other  American  possessions?  And 
if  we  were  prepared  to  accede  to  such  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  Lower 
Canada,  how  could  we  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  if  demanded  elsewhere?  But  if  we  appre- 
hended that  the  formation  of  such  an  elective  council  would  endanger  British  interests, 
first  of  all  in  Lower  Canada,  and  ultimately  in  all  the  other  British  provinces,  then 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  question  not  affecting  the  French  Canadians  merely,  but  as 
affecting  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  our  other  neighbouring  possessions.  The 
question  then  again  came  to  this  : — "  Shall  we  consent  to  let  the  judges  and  the 
other  servants  of  government  remain  without  salaries  unless  we  allow  the  Canadian 
to  attach  to  the  payment  of  their  salaries  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution 
of  Lower  Canada?"  It  was  a  disgrace — he  would  speak  out  plainly — it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  its  public  servants  in  Lower  Canada  should 
remain  year  after  year  without  remuneration.  If  they  were  to  ask  him  what  pro- 
ceeding was  most  likely  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  British  authority  in  the 
colonies,  he  should  reply,  that  it  was  the  continued  poverty  of  those  servants  who 
were  necessarily  employed  in  conducting  the  public  service.  Were  we  to  abandon 
the  colonies  to  themselves  upon  points  of  such  paramount  importance?  Were  we 
prepared  to  assert,  that  there  should  be  no  care  taken  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice — no  functions  performed  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  government?  Although 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  might  call  the  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  British  government  "its  howling  officials,"  the  House  must  consider  them  as 
honourable  men,  engaged  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  in  official  duties,  and  must 
see  them  provided  for  accordingly.  Their  salaries  were  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence. Was  it  fitting  that  the  King  of  England  should  have  in  his  employment 
persons  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  service,  and  that  they  should  remain 
for  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  without  receiving  a  single 
farthing  in  way  of  remuneration?  At  that  very  moment  the  judges  in  Lower  Canada 
were  in  a  state  of  destitution,  not  only  exciting  the  sympathy  of  individuals,  but 
also  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  the  judicial  character.  They  were  compelled, 
he  had  understood,  to  pawn  their  books  and  plate, — but  it  was  too  disgusting  to  enter 
into  such  details,  and  he  therefore  would  not  allude  further  to  their  distress.  If 
remuneration  were  to  be  made  to  them,  by  whom  should  it  be  made?  That  was  the 
next  question  which  the  House  was  to  consider.  It  was  not  denied  in  any  quarter 
that  some  remuneration  ought  to  be  made  to  them.  The  only  alternative  then  left 
was,  that  either  this  country  or  the  colony  must  provide  them  with  remuneration. 
Now,  as  the  service  was  local,  and  for  the  promotion  of  colonial  interests,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  people  of  England  would  consent  to  make  a  permanent  provision 
for  these  colonial  functionaries.  The  means  of  providing  for  them  should  come  out 
of  the  colonial  treasury.  The  objection  made  by  the  Canadians  to  that  course  was, 
that  they  would  only  consent  to  pay  the  arrears  on  condition  that  England  should 
make  a  fundamental  cliange  in  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada.  No  alternative, 
therefore,  remained  but  that  of  interposing  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  of  saying — "The  remuneration  of  these  functionaries  must  come  from  the  colo- 
nies themselves."  The  act  of  the  Canadian  assembly  refusing  the  usual  appropria- 
tions, was  an  act  passed  but  recently.  The  House  would  not,  therefore,  be  called  on 
to  disturb  any  ancient  system.  What  he  doubted  was,  whether,  if  we  were  to 
violate  a  constitutional  principle  in  this  respect,  it  would  not  be  better  to  adopt  the 
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advice  of  the  commissioners  on  the  single  point  on  vviiicli  tliey  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  unanimous.  The  single  point  on  which  they  agreed  was — and  they  differed 
(in  every  other  point  of  colonial  government — to  advise  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
1  and  2  William  IV.,  c.  "i.'J.  They  stated  their  agreement  upon  that  point  distinctly. 
They  suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  constitution  should  not  be  departed  from  for 
a  given  number  of  years.  He  thought  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  that 
whenever  the  legislature  should  take  a  step  which  had  the  character  of  violence,  it 
should  be  cautious  not  to  proceed  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  our 
contest  with  our  colonies  we^ught  not  to  be  betrayed  into  any  act  which  could  place 
us,  the  superior  power,  in  the  wrong,  lie  did  not,  however,  see  what  advance  we 
should  make  towards  a  .settlement  of  this  question  by  interfering  with  the  Act  1  and  2 
William  IV.,  and  in  taking  from  the  colonial  treasury  the  arrears  of  salaries  now 
due  to  the  colonial  servants.  Suppose  another  year  to  pass  away,  and  the  salaries 
to  be  then  again  in  arrear,  we  .should  still  be  in  our  present  position — the  scandal 
and  disgrace  of  our  situation  would  be  the  same;  the  exasperation  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly  would  be  increased  by  our  interference;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  niajorit}'  by  which  our  interference  was  approved  in  that  House, 
he  could  not  see  what  inducement  it  would  afford  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  grant 
the  salaries  then  due.  When  men  made  their  minds  nj)  to  the  contravention  of  a 
great  constitutional  principle,  it  did  not  make  much  ditference  in  point  of  moral 
estimation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  their  contravention.  The  contra- 
vention was  the  same;  but  the  degree  of  irritation  which  it  might  excite  was  different. 
What  he  anticipated  as  the  result  of  these  resolutions  was,  irritation  in  the  House 
of  A.ssembly  at  the  course  which  we  were  pursuing,  arising  from  the  conviction  that, 
if  it  were  available  for  the  arrears  due  at  present,  it  might  be  made  equally  available 
for  the  arrears  which  might  become  due  after  these  resolutions  were  passed.  He 
meant  to  say,  that  he  would  as  soon,  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Act  1  and  2 
William  IV.,  as  to  its  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  salaries.  []Mr. 
Roebuck:  Hear.]  He  argued  from  the  cheers  of  the  lion,  and  learned  member  that 
he  concurred  with  him.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  feared  with  him  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  precedent.  Then  he  would  suggest  as  an  amicable  compromise,  that  the 
King's  government  should  recede  so  far  from  their  present  proposition  as  to  recom- 
mend the  suspension  of  the  Act  1  and  2  William  IV.,  ratiier  than  the  temporary 
repeal  of  it.  He  repeated,  that  the  temporary  repeal  of  it  would  only  produce 
irritation,  without  attaining  the  object  of  the  government.  One  of  the  resolutions 
to  which  the  House  had  assented  on  the  last  night  when  this  subject  was  before  it, 
and  which  had  again  been  brought  under  its  consideration  by  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  related  to  the  legislative  council.  He  regretted 
the  terms  in  which  that  resolution  was  worded.  It  said,  "  That  in  the  existing  state 
of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  unadvisable  to  make  the  legislative  council  of  that  province  an 
elective  body."  It  was  his  opinion,  that  an  elective  council  with  an  elective  House  of 
Assembly  was  but  a  bad  system  of  government ;  and  when  he  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition, that  in  the  e.visting  state  of  the  colony  it  was  unadvisable  to  make  the  legis- 
lative council  elective,  he  wished  to  guard  himself  against  the  inference,  that  if  the 
state  of  the  colony  were  altered,  such  a  measure  would  be  advisable.  If  he  could 
agree  to  the  principle,  which  he  did  not,  of  an  elective  council  being  an  advisable 
measure  in  itself,  he  would  say,  "  Let  us  establish  it  at  once."  It  might  be,  that 
the  absence  of  this  elective  council  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  dissensions  with 
the  colony  of  Lower  Canada— and  if  it  were,  then  we  ought  to  lay  the  foundation 
at  once  of  an  elective  instead  of  a  legislative  coimcil.  If  delay  in  appointing  an 
elective  council  were  only  justified  by  the  existing  state  of  the  colony,  on  what 
ground  could  he  refuse  it  to  our  other  colonic^,  where  the  existing  circumstances 
were  not  like  those  of  Lower  Canada?  If  ^le  House  of  Commons  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  existing  state  of  Lower  Canada  was  the  only  objection  to  the  rendering 
the  legislative  council  of  that  province  elective,  why  did  they  withhold  elective 
councils  from  our  other  colonies,  where  the  existing  state  of  things  was  different  from 
that  of  Lower  Canada?  For  these  reasons,  he  objected  to  the  terms  in  which 
this  resolution  was  couched.  He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  other 
resolutions.  In  point  of  fact,  he  concurred  in  their  propriety.  He  thought,  that  the 
bargain  made  with  the  North  American  Land  Company  should  be  maintained 
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inviolate,  as  the  national  faith  was  pledged  to  it.  He  trusted,  that  in  these  observa- 
tions he  had  not  said  one  word  betokening  either  hostility  to  the  French  Canadians, 
or  indifference  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  He  saw  no  hope  of  the  connection 
between  us  being  advantageous  to  England,  if  there  were  a  permanent  feeling  among 
the  French  Canadian  population  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  them.  Most 
earnestly,  therefore,  did  he  hope  that  some  terms  might  be  devised,  or  that  some 
event  might  turn  up,  which  would  restore  peace  and  harmony  between  the  colony 
and  England.  If  he  thought  that  the  resolutions  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment were  unjust,  he  would  not  consent  to  pass  them ;  but  he  felt  tliat  they  were 
just,  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  cordial  support.  If  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Lower  Canada  persisted  in  refusing  to  make  provision  for  Canadian  services,  or 
attached  as  a  condition  to  their  making  such  provision,  that  their  constitution  should 
be  altered,  we  were  called  upon  to  assert  our  supremacy,  and  to  say,  "  We  will  not 
alter  your  constitution  on  such  a  condition — if  you  refuse  to  make  provision  for  the 
services  of  your  own  government,  we  will  not  throw  that  burtlien  on  the  people  of 
England — we  will  throw  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  on  whom  it  ought  to  rest.  We 
will  interpose  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  will  provide  for  the 
remuneration  of  the  servants  of  the  Canadian  local  government,  from  Canadiau 
sources."  He  hoped  that  he  had  satisfied  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath, 
that  the  silence  on  which  he  had  commented  had  not  arisen  from  a  desire  to  shrink 
from  any  unpopularity  which  might  betide  those  who  voted  in  favour  of  these  reso- 
lutions, i^t  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  must  say,  that  he  should  have 
voted  more  cheerfully  for  other  resolutions,  which,  involving  the  same  principles, 
had  carried  them  further  in  practical  extent,  and  which,  by  relieving  us  from  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  same  precedent  at  no  distant  day,  would  have  facilitated 
t!ie  settlement  of  this  question,  and  brought  nearer  the  termination  of  these  unfortu- 
nate dissensions. 

Fifth  resolution  confirmed ;  House  resumed;  committee  to  sit  again. 

April  21,  1837. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Canada  Resolutions,  Mr.  Leader  moved,  "  That  their  further  consider- 
ation be  deferred  for  six  months." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath 
(Mr.  Roebuck),  had  proposed  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Canadas,  which,  of 
course,  that  gentleman  deemed  the  fittest  and  most  proper,  as  well  as  the  wisest 
that  could  be  adopted.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  allow  him  to 
sav,  that  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  little  too  irritable  for  the  framer  of  a  constitution. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  appeared  that  all  the  irritability  exhibited  by 
tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  arose  from  his  haviutr  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  scheme  was  absurd.  He  should  have  escaped  all  the 
phials  of  wrath  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  poured  out  upon  him,  if  he 
had  not  used  the  word  "  absurd,"  in  reference  to  the  famous  scheme  of  government 
he  had  propounded.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  sorry,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  indignation,  that  subsequent  reflection  only  confirmed 
his  first  impression  with  respect  to  that  scheme.  His  original  impression  was,  as  he 
had  stated  it  to  be,  that  the  scheme  was  absurd— intervening  reflection  induced  him 
to  retain  the  same  ojjinion.  He  still  thought  it  absurd.  When  he  said  this,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  with  no  disrespect  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself — he 
applied  the  term  not  to  tlie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  to  his  plan.  But  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  ignorance  upon  colonial 
matters,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  allow  him  to  say,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  only  proved  his  own.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
very  abundantly  versed  in  coh)nial  affafrs.  But  what  was  the  course  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  pursued  ?  Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  notice, 
he  came  forward  with  a  plan  of  his  own,  and,  in  asking  the  House  to  adopt  it,  pro- 
posed at  once  to  change  the  whole  course  of  policy  suggested  by  the  government, 
and  to  postpone  the  resolutions  that  had  been  brought  forward,  in  order  that  his 
scheme  might  go  forth  to  the  Canadian  people.  "  And,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  "  You  are  entirely 
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wrong  in  supposing-  that  my  plan  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Canadian  people : 
you  said,  that  the  Uoman  Catholic  Relief  bill  was  not  necessary — you  were  wrong- ; 
yon  said,  that  Parliamentary  Reform  was  not  reipiired — you  were  wrong ;  you  say 
now,  that  the  peo])!e  of  Canada  will  not  like  my  plan — there,  again,  I  tell  you, 
you  are  wrong."  This  was  the  line  of  argument  a(l()i)ted  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  Now,  was  it  borne  out  by  the  fact?  Had  not  the  people  of  Canada 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  tiiat  they  preferred  a  ditlerent  ])ian  ?  He  presumed 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  allow  that  the  people  of  Canada  knew 
at  least  what  their  own  views  were,  even  if  they  did  not  understand  their  own  in- 
terests, lie  had  read  an  extract  from  a  Canadian  resolution,  by  which  it  ajipeared, 
that  so  far  from  preferring  a  legislative  council,  holding  ollice  at  the  pleasure  and 
mere  will  of  the  Crown,  the  people  of  the  Canadas  expressed  and  placed  upon  re- 
cord an  opinion,  that  the  form  of  council  which  they  ])referred  was  a  council  elected 
by  the  people.  What  right,  then,  had  he  to  infer  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  be  acceptal)le  to  the  Canadian  people,  when  he  had  before  him  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary?  His  impression  upon  the  point  was  not  founded 
upon  surmise;  he  had  before  him  the  declaration  of  the  Canadians,  that  the  form  of 
council  that  they  preferred  was  a  council  deriving  its  existence  and  its  authority 
from  them  by  election.  Such  were  their  views;  yet  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
told  him,  that  by  not  agreeing  to  his  plan,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  proved  lumself  utterly 
antl  entirely  ignorant  of  all  colonial  affairs,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  a  similar  plan 
already  prevailed  in  some  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  As  he  had 
before  stated,  he  did  not  profess  any  intimate  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  nor  had 
he  of  late  inquired  much  into  the  colonial  system  of  government ;  but  he  was  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  was  not  rigiit,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wrong,  wlien  he 
stated  that  the  form  of  government  which  he  proposed,  already  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  colonies.  He  was  very  much  mistaken  if  in  any  one  of  our  colonial  possessions 
such  a  form  of  government  prevailed.  This  was  the  point  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  founded  his  charge  of  ignorance.  "  You  contend  against  mj' 
plan,"  said  he,  "  and  call  it  absurd,  because  it  has  never  been  tried  or  exhibited  in 
any  one  of  our  colonies  ;  1  tell  you,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  are  totally  ignorant 
upon  the  matter,  because  the  plan  has  been  tried,  and  does  certainly  now  j)revail  in 
some  of  the  colonies."  He  had  yet  to  learn  in  what  colony  it  prevailed.  Now,  as 
to  the  plan  itself,  what  was  it  that  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  ?  "  I 
object,"  said  he,  "  to  a  council  appointed  for  life,  and  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  and, 
therefore,  1  propose  to  establish  a  council  of  a  different  description."  When  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  made  that  proposition,  did  he  in  fact  propose  to  establish  a 
legislative  council  ?  Just  observe  the  gross  fallacy  of  the  proposition — "  1  object  to 
a  council  appointed  for  life,  and  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  therefore  1  will  have  a 
council  established  on  a  different  principle."  He  said,  that  such  a  council  as  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pro})oscd  would  not  be  a  legislative  council. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  proposition  amounted  to  this, — that  the  present 
legislative  council  should  be  abolished,  and  that  some  other  assembly  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  room.  There  were  legislative  councils  in  the  other  colonies  holding 
office  during  pleasure,  and  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  appoint- 
ment was  concerned,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
Canadas  were  ajipointed  by  the  Crown  ;  but  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
Canadas  and  our  other  colonial  possessions — in  the  former  the  legislative  councils 
held  office  for  life,  in  the  latter  they  held  office  only  during  pleasure.  But  the 
question  at  issue  between  him  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  this,  "  Is  there  any 
colony  appertaining  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  there  is  a  House  of  As- 
sembl}'  deriving  its  authority  from  election  of  tlie  people,  in  which  there  is  not  also 
a  council,  however  that  council  may  be  afipointed,  which  has  co-ordinate  functions 
with  the  House  of  Assembly  y"  That  was  the  question  ;  and  if  the  lion,  and  learned 
gentleman  did  not  know  tliat  there  was  no  such  colony — as  the  last  thing  tliat  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  wished  was  to  bandy  terms  with  him — he  would  not  say  that  he  showed 
his  ignorance,  but  that  he  had  at  all  events  vindicated  liimself  from  the  charge  of 
ignorance,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  levelled  against  him.  'J'he 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  produced  a  scheme  of  government,  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  understood  to  be  this — that  in  Lower  Canada  there  should  be  a  body,  which 
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the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called  a  council,  which  should  have  no  legislative 
power  whatever,  but  which  should  have  the  agreeable  task  of  washing  up  the  dirty 
linen  of  the  provincial  legislature;  of  correcting,  in  other  words,  the  blunders  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  ;  but  to  whose  labours,  in  their  choice  and  enviable  avocations, 
the  House  of  Assembly  should  not  be  bound  to  pay  the  least  attention.  If  that  were  a 
correct  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  plan,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  repeated, 
that  the  council  he  would  establish  would  not  be  a  legislative  council,  but  a  mere  body 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  the  power  of  humbly  suggesting  certain  amendments 
that  it  might  happen  to  think  proper,  in  bills  that  had  passed  through  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Now,  to  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  such  a  body,  appointed  only 
during  pleasure,  it  appeared  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  exceedingly  improbable  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  would  attach  any  great  weight.  He  thought  it  most  likely  that 
the  same  difBculties,  arising  from  oftended  pride,  as  regarded  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments, would  exist  between  the  new  council  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  had  al- 
ready existed  between  the  legislative  council  and  that  body  ;  and  then  the  governor, 
as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  parties,  would  have  to  interpose  his  simple 
veto.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  course  much  more  abrupt,  and  more  likely 
to  give  offence  to  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  than  if  there  were  an  interme- 
diate body,  composed  of  persons  of  as  high  authority  as  could  be  procured  in  the 
colony,  and  to  whose  decision  all  the  weight  should  be  given  that  could  be  derived 
from  their  occupying  an  independent  station — it  appeared  to  him  that,  a  priori^  the 
colony  would  be  less  likely  to  reject  measures  accepted  by  such  a  body,  than  if  they 
came  recommended  only  to  them  by  the  assent  of  a  governor  sent  out  to  them  by 
the  mother  country.  That  was  the  ground  upon  which,  in  the  former  debate,  he  had 
expressed  his  dissent  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ;  admitting  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  give  to  his  plan  a  very  mature  consideration. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  question.    Ayes,  182;  Noes,  29;  Majority  153. 
The  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  clause  6  was  agreed  to. 


ADMISSION  OF  FREEMEN. 
April  26,  1837. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Mark  Philips)  said,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  these  two  measures  stood  on  distinct  grounds.  There  was  no  connection  between 
them.  If  the  hon.  member  forManchester  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  freemen, 
and  thought  that,  by  relieving  them  of  this  tax,  he  was  giving  them  an  undue  advantage, 
heoughttovote  against  the  Bill.  Thehon.  member  said,  that  hehad  viewed  theconduct 
of  the  freemen  with  disgust  and  indignation,  but  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  this  boon 
if  he  could  obtain  any  facilities  for  the  JlO  householders  with  respect  to  the  rate- 
paying  clauses.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  took  a  very  unjust  advantage 
of  this  proposition.  Tlie  noble  lord  said  to  hon.  members  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House,  "  You  are  bidding  for  the  favour  of  the  freemen,  and  I  will  bid  for  the 
good-will  of  the  £10  householders."  There  was  no  connection  between  the  two 
tpiestions.  If  it  was  right  that  the  £\0  householders  should  be  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  rates  before  acquiring  a  right  to  the  franchise,  let  them  be  relieved  on  the 
grounds  of  policy  or  justice ;  but  they  ought  not  to  consider  the  freemen  and  the  £\0 
householders  as  two  adverse  and  antagonist  bodies,  and  determine,  that  because  one 
body  was  exempted  from  a  certain  cliarge,  the  other  had  a  right  to  demand  a  corre- 
sponding relief.  Let  them  ask  themselves  in  either  case,  whether  the  proposed 
exemption  was  just  or  not,  and  relieve  eitlier  the  freemen  or  the  £\0  householders  as 
they  found  them  entitled,  accoixling  to  the  merits  of  each  case.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
should  certainly,  if  there  was  a  necessary  connection  between  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
the  admission  of  freemen,  and  the  noble  lord's  proposition  respecting  the  rate-paying 
clauses,  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  questioning,  at  a  future  stage  of  the  bill,  the 
propriety  of  relieving  the  freemen  from  that  charge,  at  the  expense  of  breaking  down 
the  qualification  rofpiired  by  the  Reform  Act.  He  had  always  defended  the  rights  of 
the  freemen  as  they  were  established  under  the  Reform  Bill.      He  had  never  con- 
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templated  any  extension  of  tliem,  and  he  did  not  tliink  that  they  liad  any  right  to 
call  for  such  an  extension.  If  it  were  contended  tiiat  this  bill  would  diminish  cor- 
ruption, that  might  be  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  relieving  the  freemen  of  the  charge 
imposed  upon  them;  but  if  it  were  urged  that  a  relaxation  of  the  rate- paying  clauses 
ought  to  accompany  this  exemption,  tliat  argument  would  certaiidy  not  have  tlu'  effect 
of  recommending  the  measure.  The  sole  ground  on  which  this  bill  might  be 
supported,  was  not  from  any  inherent  right  that  the  Reform  IJill  conferred 
on  the  freemen,  because  their  franchise  existed  before  the  Reform  Act  passed  :  but  if 
it  would  diminish  corru{)tion,  that  might  be  a  very  suHicient  reason  for  agreeing  to 
it.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  course  which  ho  liad  himself  i)ursued,  when  the  rights 
of  the  freemen  were  called  in  question,  so  amply  vindicated  by  the  testimony  which 
hon.membersopposite  had  borne  to  the  virtuous  and  honourable  conduct  of  the  freemen. 
He  felt  assured  tliat  private  electioneering  motives  bad  nothing  to  do  witli  that 
testimony.  It  was  given  upon  a  comprehensive  philosophical  view  of  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  question.  It  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  him  to  find,  on 
the  most  unimpeachable  evidence,  tliat  those  whose  privileges  he  had  always  defended, 
were  the  purest  and  the  most  incorruptible  body  of  men  in  the  country.  What  an 
injury  then,  what  injustice,  would  tlie  House  have  committed,  if  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  had  their  own  way  !  What  a  great  example  of  purity  would  tliey 
have  lost !  And  yet  they  were  now  told,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  actually  carried 
owing  to  the  virtuous  exertions  of  the  freemen  !  The  hon.  member  for  Coventry  had 
told  them  so  in  express  terms.  He  did  not  tell  the  House,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Manchester  did,  that  he  had  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  freemen  with  disgust;  but  he 
declared  that  the  freemen  themselves  were  so  anxious  for  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, that  witli  a  virtuous  disinterestedness,  "above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame," 
they  had  forced  their  representatives  to  vote  for  the  Reform  Bill.  Wii}',  what  ingra- 
titude would  it  have  been  if  the  House  had  turned  round  on  this  virtuous  body,  and 
deprived  them  of  any  portion  of  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  very  bill  which 
they  had  been  so  instrumental  in  carrying.  The  hon,  member  for  Ipswich,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Chester,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  ought  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  judgment.  They  really  ought  to  originate  a  subscription  for  him  for  a 
piece  of  plate,  for  having  exerted  himself  to  protect  the  freemen  from  the  couse(iuences 
of  their  own  virtue,  and  thus  hold  him  up  as  a  testimony  to  all  future  times,  that 
merit  would  sooner  or  later  have  its  reward.  The  hon.  member  for  Ipswich  declared 
on  his  honour,  that  there  were  1,-500  freemen  who  voted  for  him,  and  that  his  election 
only  cost  him  £25.  He  had  defended  the  riglit  of  freemen  to  vote,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  hereditary  franchise,  that  it  was  limited  in  extent,  and  one  which  es- 
tablished a  connection  between  degrees  in  society,  which  the  uniform  character  of  the 
^10  qualification  did  not  admit  of.  He  was  glad  to  find  an  admission — he  would  not 
say  a  reluctant  admission,  as  he  was  quite  sure  their  votes  would  not  be  given  with  a 
reference  to  private  electioneering  interests — on  the  part  of  hon.  members  oppo- 
site, of  the  justice  of  these  views,  an  admission  which  entirely  reconciled  him  to  the 
vituperations  which  he  had  received  from  the  x\ttorney-gencral  and  several  hon. 
members  on  the  ministerial  benches,  for  having  defended  the  rights  of  this  virtuous 
body,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  to  deprive  them  of  those  rights. 
When,  however,  he  was  asked  to  carry  those  rights  further,  and  to  relieve  the  freemen 
from  a  pecuniary  charge  which  lay  upon  them  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  must  say,  that  if  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  yielding  to  this  request  was 
to  be  the  breaking  down  of  the  (pialification  established  under  the  Reform  Act,  he 
should  hesitate  before  he  gave  his  final  assent  to  this  measure. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


POOR  LAWS  (IRELAND.) 

M.\Y  1,  1837. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  (juestion,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  begged  to  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Pryme),  as  to  the  reason  he  had  given  for  objecting  to  the  principle 
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of  this  measure.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  objection  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
urged  were  valid  with  regard  to  an  Irish  poor-law,  it  would  be  equally  so  against 
any  poor-law  whatever,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise  money  for  such 
a  purpose,  without,  in  some  degree,  diminishing  the  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
employment  of  productive  labour.  The  same  objection  was  applicable  to  every  case 
in  which  money  was  raised  by  way  of  a  rate.  It  was  urged  that  a  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land would  put  an  end  to  all  private  charity — to  all  voluntary  acts  of  relief — because 
it  took  away  from  the  fund  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  employment  of 
labour;  but  he  apprehended  that  the  just  object  of  a  poor-law  was  not  the  employ- 
ment of  productive  labour,  but  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor  in  cases 
of  exti'aordinary  destitution.  It  could  not,  however,  reasonably  be  expected,  that, 
even  were  employment  so  general  that  the  most  active  stimulus  to  industry  existed, 
there  would  not  always  be  some  cases  where  destitution,  want,  and  misery,  would 
have  a  strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  charitably  disposed  individuals.  If, 
then,  such  was  the  case,  it  was  not  fair  to  say,  that  one  class  of  persons  should, 
from  their  charitable  motives,  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  destitute. 
The  real  object  of  a  poor-law  was  to  provide  for  the  destitute,  and  the  moment  they 
carried  the  principle  of  a  poor-law  beyond  that,  then  it  would  be  that  they  would  be 
rendering  it  open  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge.  Let  them 
go  back  to  earlier  times  than  the  date  of  the  43rd  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  let  them  go 
to  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Edward  VI.,  and  they  would  find  that  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsory  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute  was  even  then  felt.  Parties,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  asked  before  the  clergy  for  voluntary  contributions,  afterwards 
sent  before  the  bishop,  and  then  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  by  whom,  if  they 
still  refused  to  give  them,  they  were  liable  to  be  committed.  So  that  even,  at  that 
early  period,  they  did,  in  fact,  avoid  the  imposition  of  an  unjust  and  unequal  burthen 
— of  a  burthen  that  bore  heavily  on  any  one  particular  class.  They  did,  at  that 
early  period,  show  bj'  their  ultimate  application  of  a  compulsory  principle,  what  were 
the  effects  of  a  mere  reliance  upon  voluntary  coniributions.  At  last,  they  were 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  principle,  in  fact,  of  this 
Irish  poor-law  bill,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  insuring  some  regular  and  systematic  mode 
of  relief  in  cases  of  destitution  and  want;  and,  secondly,  of  equalizing  the  distribution 
of  the  burthen  with  reference  to  those  who  were  to  bear  it.  It  was  his  intention 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  he  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  in  urging  the  expediency  of  delay.  But 
though  he  intended  to  apply  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  measure 
in  committee,  yet  it  would  be  uncandid  on  his  part  if  he  did  not  state,  that  he  had 
considerable  doubts  as  to  its  results  being  by  any  means  so  favourable  as  was  antici- 
pated. So  universal,  however,  was  the  feeling  that  a  poor-law  should  be  tried  in 
Ireland — so  general  was  the  demand  for  some  measure  upon  the  subject — that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  justice  not  to  listen  to  the  appeal;  and,  as  it  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  the  sooner  that  experiment 
was  made  the  better.  He  did  not  think  that  any  doubt  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
l)ill,  afforded  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay,  and  those  doubts  would  not  be  removed  by 
their  remaining  longer  than  was  necessary  on  the  threshhold,  as  it  were,  of  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  better  first,  to  make  the  experiment,  and  then  to  found  upon  expe- 
rience of  its  consequences,  the  basis  of  any  alterations  that  miglit  seem  to  be  required. 
The  best  way,  he  believed,  was  to  make  the  experiment  at  once,  and  thougli  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  result,  yet  he  would  not  let  them  operate 
with  him  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  think  them  a  cause  for  deliying  the  trial  of  the 
measure.  Tiiey  had  committees  and  commissions  who  had  reported  tipon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  they  were  not  now  ready  to  decide  upon  the  principle  to  be  adopted,  he 
feared  that  the  intervening  agitation  might  excite  the  public  mind  in  a  manner  which 
would  bo  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trial  of  thecxj)crinient ;  and  he  much  doubted 
whether  delay  would  (end  to  throw  any  greater  light  upon  the  question.  Under 
these  (iirciunslances,  ho  re|)eated  he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  bo  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  many  other  measures ;  and 
tliat,  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  noble  lord,  it  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  be  discussed  in  a  calm  and  disj)assionat<'  temper,  and  vt-ith  the  absence 
of  all  ))arty  spirit.     Some  hon.  gentleman  said,   and  with  some  reason,   that  the 
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favourable  results  of  the  Engli>li  bill  were  presumptive  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
issue  of  the  present.  Now,  they  had  tried  the  workhouse  system  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  results  of  the  English  measure  were  already  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  had  voted  in  favour  of  that  bill,  and  he  always  would  sup])ort  it, 
whether  such  course  were  a  popular  one  or  not;  but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the 
experiment  of  the  English  bill  was  made  luider  circumstances  far  more  favourable 
than  those  attending  tlie  iritroduction  of  a  similar  system  into  Ireland.  Up  to  this 
year  employment  had,  in  England,  been  general,  and  the  demand  for  active  industry 
great.  Rut,  in  connection  with  the  application  of  a  similar  measure  to  Ireland, 
there  were  important  considerations  to  be  attended  to.  He  saw  all  the  evils  and  all 
the  disadvantages  of  applying  a  settlement  to  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conline 
the  ideas  of  a  peo])le  fond  of  emigration  within  certain  limits.  Labour,  in  fact,  was 
nothing  without  capital,  and  to  discourage  tlie  removal  of  it  to  wherever  there  was  the 
greatest  demand  for  it,  would  be  an  effectual  obstacle  to  active  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  effect  of  this  workhouse  system  might 
be,  provided  out-door  relief  were  had  recourse  to.  There  might  be  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  where  they  might  give  the  people  a  right  of  settlement  with  advantage:  and 
if,  in  the  large  towns  and  sca])orts,  where  the  idle  and  vagrants  were  chiefly  to  be 
found,  a  natural  connection  with  the  soil  were  given  to  them,  the  whole  burthen  of 
their  support  might  then  fall  upon  the  places  to  which  they  preferred  to  belong. 
Rut  the  bill  refused  relief  except  within  the  workhouse;  and  the  poor  of  Ireland 
were  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  same  relief  as  that  to  which  the  pofir  of  England 
were  entitled  ;  and  this  was  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  argument,  that  the  Eng- 
lish poor  were  entitled  to  relief  by  prescription.  That  was,  however,  a  nice  distinc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  was  clear,  according  to  the  construction  of  all  law,  that  the 
English  poor  were  entitled  to  relief  by  law,  as  well  as  by  prescription.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  when  the  workhouse  was  full,  if  no  relief  were  to  be  afforded  beyond 
it?  That  alone  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  they  could  not  act  rigidly  upon  that 
principle.  He  was  afraid  they  would  find  their  unions  too  large.  He  doubted 
whether,  the  principle  of  relief  within  the  workhouse  being  once  admitted,  the 
system  of  excluding  parties,  living  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  fourteen  miles  from  the 
workhouse,  would  not  prove  that  the  unions  would  be  cumbrous.  There  was  another 
principle  of  the  measure  to  which  he  wished  to  advert.  It  was  very  discouraging  that 
no  one  member  of  a  family  who  was  destitute,  should  be  admitted  within  the  workhouse 
without  the  whole  of  his  family  going  with  him;  so  that,  where  one  member  of  a 
family  of  even  ten  children  chanced  to  be  disabled,  that  one  could  not  obtain  relief 
without  that  relief  amounting  to  a  provision  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  other  nine. 
The  necessary  consecpience  of  this  would  be,  the  workhouse  would  soon  be  full,  and 
three-fifths  of  the  inmates  would  be  active  and  able-bodied  persons.  INIr.  Nicholls  had 
drawn  up  his  report  with  great  ability  and  intelligence.  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  integrity,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  disproved  the  assertion  that  he  had 
any  interest  in  party  politics.  He  must  say,  that,  to  have  heard  such  a  man  accused 
of  party  feeling  when  repairing  to  Ireland  on  so  difficult  a  subject,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  JNIr.  Nicholls  said,  in  his  report,  that  as  they 
would,  according  to  the  system  he  recommended,  be  able  to  compel  all  to  attend  to 
their  natural  duties,  they  would  then  be  enabled  to  take  sufficient  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy.  He  thought  that  the  princii)le  on  which  they  went  was 
not  sufficiently  wide  to  establish  these  two  propositions.  It  would  be  diificut  to  ])erceive 
the  conscipiences  which  this  would  produce  at  first,  for  simie  few  years,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poor.  Ry  establishing  a  system  of  poor-laws,  they  w(uild  do  away  with 
those  charitable  contributions  by  which  the  poor  at  present  existed;  and  he  must 
say,  that  the  social  system  in  Ireland  should  be  much  purified  before  that  was  done. 
If  they  were  once  to  create  an  impression  that,  because  a  man  paid  poor-rates,  he  w  as 
no  longer  bound  to  exercise  the  pnncii)les  of  charity,  much  evil  might  ensue;  and 
he  also  could  not  help  feeling  that  such  a  course  would  be  calculated  to  call  into 
greater  activity  than  it  now  was,  the  process  of  summary  ejectment  on  the  part  of 
landlords  against  their  tenants.  This  measure  went  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the 
destitute  poor  would  be  provided  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  workhouse;  and 
would  not  that  operate  to  increase,  on  the  part  of  hard-hearted  and  oppressive  land- 
lords, the  disposition  to  get  rid  of  such  of  their  tenants  as  might  be  in  poverty,  and 
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unable  to  pay  their  rents  ?  This  was  a  point  well  deserving  of  attention.  It  would 
be  improper  in  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  present  bill,  without  stating  what  he 
thought  its  practical  operation  would  be;  but  if  they  asked  him  what  other  measure 
he  would  propose,  to  remedy  the  evils  and  check  the  abuses  complained  of,  he  should 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question.  He  was  well  awarre  that  it 
was  more  easy  to  relax  than  to  bind  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that  if 
any  attempt  were  to  be  made,  the  experiment  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  as  rigid 
as  possible.  If  it  were  wise  to  apply  a  system  of  poor-laws  to  Ireland,  where  poverty 
was  so  widely  spread,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  he  fully  concurred  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, and  this  consideration  it  was  that  would  induce  him  to  support  the  present 
measure.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  means  would  be  too  large ;  but  still, 
as  it  would  be  easier  to  decrease  than  to  extend  them,  he  was  disposed  to  agree,  that 
the  more  rigidly  they  proceeded  at  first  the  better.  He  entertained  some  difficulty 
with  respect  to  giving  out-door  relief;  but,  balancing  his  doubts  on  this  head,  he 
would  yield  to  the  present  proposition,  because  he  was  aware  that  no  system  could 
be  suggested  which  would  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Thinking,  that  if  the 
experiment  of  giving  poor-laws  to  Ireland  were  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  tried 
at  once,  he  should  forego  his  doubts,  and  support  tlie  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill ;  and  all  he  would  add  in  conclusion,  was,  that  he  should  gladly  co-operate 
in  remedying  whatever  defects  might  exist  in  the  measure,  and  rendering  it  as  per- 
fect and  as  capable  of  working  well  as,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  possibly 
hope  to  render  it. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mat  5,  1837. 

On  the  first  order  of  the  day  being  moved,— Sir  William  Rae  moved  a  series  of 
Resolutions,  relating  to  the  endowment  of  Churches  in  Scotland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  sorry  to  allow  this  subject  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
without  some  member,  unconnected  with  Scotland,  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 
He  should  be  particularly  sorry  if  it  should  be  inferred  from  such  a  circumstance 
that  there  was  not  as  warm  an  interest  felt  for  the  welfare  of  Scotland,  and  for  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  its  people,  as  for  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  among  the 
members  of  that  House  who  were  not  connected  by  birth  with  that  country.  In  the 
few  observations  which  he  meant  to  make  on  this  subject,  he  would  confine  himself 
to  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  and  would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  Supposing  that  in  former  administrations  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  which  the  noble  lord 
might  think  unnecessary,  but  which  the  people  of  this  country  thought  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  vital 
interests — supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  he  would  not  say  that  they  were  therefore 
discharged  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  told  the  House  that  ^140,000,000  had  been  expended  in  one  year, 
he  believed  it  was  in  1815;  and  he  believed  also  that  it  was  necessary,  to  support 
the  mighty  contest  that  was  brought  to  its  final  termination  by  the  glorious  battle  of 
Waterloo.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  expressed  its  decided 
concurrence  in  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  war  ;  and,  unless  he  was  much  mistaken, 
when  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  vote  the  noble  lord  did  not  dissent  from  the  address 
then  agreed  to.  He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  might  find,  also,  amongst  his  bosom 
colleagues,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  cordial  supporters  of  that  policy. 
It  now  seemed  that  the  noble  lord  was  inclined  to  blame  that  war,  which  terminated, 
as  he  hud  already  said,  with  the  ever  glorious  battle  of  Waterloo.  But  the  matter 
for  present  consideration  was,  whether  there  was  conclusive  proof  in  the  evidence  on 
the  table,  that  the  state  of  religious  instruction  in  Scotland  called  for  the  interference 
of  that  House  ?  The  noble  lord  objected,  he  said,  to  a  partial  consideration  of  this 
question.     He  apprehended  that,  when  the  commission  was  appointed,  the  noble  lord 
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himself  recommended  that  they  slioiild  make  periodical  reports  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  them  into  separate  consideration.  They  had  now  hefore  tliem  the  report  on 
the  state  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  apply  them- 
selves to  the  consideration,  not  of  the  general  principle  on  wliich  hereafter  they  might 
extend  aid  for  religious  purposes,  but  tliat  they  niiglit  take  into  consideration  tiie  state 
of  the  metropolis,  and  that  they  should,  if  tliey  approved  of  the  principle  of  such  a 
grant,  make  one  which  would  be  suflicient  for  remedying  the  crying  evils  that  existed 
there.  The  reason  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  as  50,000  were  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  divine  worship,  was  given  in  the  report.  The  reason,  or  rather  tiie 
princi[)al  reason,  was  stated  to  be  this,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  thinking  so, 
namely,  the  disposition  of  the  peo|)le  themselves.  This  partly  arose  from  their  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  j)artly  from  tlie  circumstance  that  their  attention  had  never  been 
called  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  duties  it  im- 
l)osed.  Many  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  did  not  know  tlie  first  trutlis  of  reli- 
gion, a  large  portion  of  them  was  sunk  in  habitual  debauchery  and  vice,  and  were 
insensible  to  all  the  feelings  of  religion  and  morality.  This  being  the  state  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  persons,  he  asked  the  ILmse  whether  or  not  they  thought  that  the 
advantage  of  applying,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  legislative  remedy  tft  these  evils  did 
not  far  counterbalance  any  speculative  objections  that  could  be  made  to  it.  There 
were  some  documents  published  at  Glasgow,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  stated  this  very  striking  fact,  with  respect  to  the  proportion  that 
existed  between  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  habit  of  attending  divine  worship. 
He  begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  simple  statement  of  this  most  material 
fact.  The  right  hon.  baronet  referred  to  the  document  to  show,  that  in  several  pa- 
rishes in  Glasgow  the  number  of  the  people  who  possessed  church  accommodation 
was  in  the  proportion  of  two,  four,  five,  and  eight  in  the  hundred,  and  upon  further 
incjuiry  it  was'stated,  upon  the  authority  of  police  magistrates,  and  of  the  governor 
and  chaplain  of  the  bridewell,  that  nearly  all  the  criminals  who  were  tried  or  im- 
mured within  the  gaol  came  from  these  places.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  num- 
ber which  possessed  church  accommodation  was  in  the  proportion  of  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  to  the  whole  population,  the  police  had  no  duties  to  perform,  and 
the  bridewell  received  no  inmates.  If,  therefore,  he  considered  this  question  in  a 
purely  economical  point  of  view,  he  thought  that,  by  giving  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  attendance  at  divine  worship,  a  saving  might  be  etfected  in  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  peace,  which  would  far  outweigh  any  advance  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  make.  The  hon.  member  for  Falkirk  asked  what  limits 
there  were  to  be  to  this  interference.  Now,  he  thought  they  might  establish  very 
wise  limits  ;  he  thought  that  his  hon.  friend  proposed  wise  limits.  The  princii)le 
might  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  they  might  carry 
the  ))rinciple  to  its  full  extent  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  principle  he 
would  propose  was  this,  that  if  the  peo])Ie  themselves  provided  edifices,  if  by  their 
own  voluntary  subscription  they  provided  churches,  then  the  State  was  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  endowment.  They  would  thus  establish  limits,  and  narrow  limits,  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  called  upon  for  parliamentary  aid,  and  they  would 
have  this  conclusive  evidence  of  its  necessity,  that  before  they  granted  parliamentary 
aid  there  must  be  a  voluntary  subscription  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  aecpiiring  local  information,  and  who  were  most  chiefly  interested  in  the 
local  welfare  of  the  place.  He  would  not  say,  that  it  should  be  necessarily  limited 
to  this  extent,  because  he  could  conceive  cases  of  moral  destitution  in  places  where 
there  were  no  rich  proprietors  who  could  afford  to  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  in  these  some  further  assistance  would  be  required.  But 
if  they  established  the  principle,  that  parliamentary  aid  should  only  be  granted  as  a 
permanent  endowment  where  the  chapels  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  sum  they  would  be  called  upon  to  advance  would  be  more 
than  £20,000  a-j'ear.  When  he  compared  the  inestimable  advantages  that  would 
arise  from  the  greater  spread  of  religious  instruction  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  from  the  advance  of  this  sum,  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  course  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  adopt.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  Scotland  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  example.  The  people  were  better  educated, 
they  had  a  juster  sense  of  religion,  there  was  less  actual  crime  and  more  of  religion, 
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speaking  generally,  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
lie  was  afraid  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  character  of  Scotland  had  not  main- 
tained itself  in  this  respect.  It  had  increased  in  wealth,  and  in  many  of  the  elements 
of  prosperity,  but  its  people  had  not  preserved  that  character  of  which  they  formerly 
exhibited  so  distinguished  an  example.  He  apprehended  that  the  simple  truth  was, 
that  the  population  had  outgrown  the  means  of  instruction.  Whilst  the  country  was 
increasing  in  prosperity,  and  obtaining  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  legislature  had 
neglected  to  provide  increased  moral  and  religious  instruction.  A  great  influx  of 
population  had  taken  place  into  the  towns,  and  in  the  towns  they  found  at  present 
the  greatest  instances  of  religious  destitution,  and  the  fewest  means  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  attending  religious  worship.  He  apprehended  that  the  cause  was 
easily  to  be  ascertained.  In  towns,  the  shame  of  neglecting  divine  worship  did  not 
operate  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  country.  The  landed  proprietor,  occupying  a 
permanent  position  in  his  parish,  had  the  chief  interest  in  maintaining  the  moral 
character  of  the  population  ;  but  these  motives  did  not  operate  on  the  vast  manufac- 
turer, who  resided  in  a  large  town,  and  who  had  not  the  same  motive  for  attending  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  existed  in  the  country  parishes. 
He  thought  that  the  legislature  ought  to  provide  some  means  by  which  religious  in- 
struction should  be  provided  for  these  persons.  An  objection  had  been  made  to  legis- 
lative interference,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  no  force.  It  was  stated,  that 
there  must  be  always  in  the  great  towns  a  large  population,  who,  in  spite  of  every 
care,  could  not  be  brought  to  attend  divine  worship.  Now  this  he  conceived  was  the 
strongest  argument  that  could  be  used  in  favour  of  legislative  interference,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  their  duty,  where  there  were  such  persons,  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  It 
was  these  very  classes,  so  deprived  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  that  brought 
discredit  on  the  country,  and  endangered  the  peace  of  society.  He  admitted,  that 
the  mere  building  of  churches  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  admitted,  that  the  providing 
free  seats,  and  those  too,  of  a  respectable  character,  would  do  but  little  to  remedy 
that  irreligion  which  habitually  existed  ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  had  not  limited  his  plan 
to  the  mere  extension  of  churches,  he  said,  that  at  the  time  they  extended  church  ac- 
commodation they  must  remove  the  barriers  which  prevented  the  people  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  ministration  of  the  gospel — they  must  add  an  impelling  motive  to 
induce  these  persons  to  attend  divine  worship.  He  therefore  did  not  propose  merely 
church  extension,  not  merely  endowments  for  those  cliurches  that  had  been  already 
built,  but  they  must  circumscribe  the  exertions  of  the  parochial  ministers,  they  must 
give  them  a  responsibility  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  under  their  charge, 
they  must  not  compel  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  their  congregational  flock, 
but  they  must  give  them  a  direc^  interest  in  the  improvement  of  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  church,  and  not  only  remove  all  barriers,  but  supply  an  impelling 
motive  to  their  exertions.  It  appeared  upon  all  sides  that  no  such  existed  in  Edin- 
burgh. They  need  not  commit  themselves  to  the  principle  with  respect  to  Glasgow, 
or  any  other  place  respecting  which  they  had  no  evidence  ;  but  if  they  had  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  persons  in  ihe  m.etropolis  who  habitually  neglected  divine  worship, 
and  who  had  no  means  of  religious  instruction,  was  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  at  once  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  question,  and  supply  those  wants  ? 
If  the  principle  were  established,  he  should  be  glad  of  it.  He  would  establish  it  to 
this  extent,  that  where  he  found  among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  so  deep  a 
conviction  that  evil  had  arisen  from  the  want  of  church  accommodation,  that  they 
were  ready  from  their  own  means  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  construction 
of  edifices,  then  he  would  say,  let  the  State  step  in  and  provide  endowments  for  these 
churches.  The  effect  of  this  principle,  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  not  cost  the 
country  much,  but  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  subscriptions  amongst  all  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland.  When  the  ])eople  were  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  subscription, 
he  contended  that  it  was  not  only  incumbent  on  the  State,  but  its  bounden  duty,  to 
provide  endowments,  and  also  to  construct  edifices  for  public  worship.  On  these 
grounds  he  believed  that  the  princii)le  limited  to  that  extent  was  advantageous.  '  He 
believed  that  its  benefits  would  far  outweigh  the  speculative  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it — that  it  was  the  interest  of  tlie  dissenters  as  well  as  of  members  of  the 
establishment — indeed,  of  all — that  a  moral  and  religious  po])ulation  should  exist  in 
Scotland — that  it  was  their  interest  to  sec  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland  again  con- 
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spicuous — and  tliat  tlial  country  should  take  the  lead  she  was  used  to  take  among  the 
nations  of  I'^urope.  liu  should  not  only  most  cordially  bear  his  share  of  the  contri- 
butions which  he  should  be  called  ujjon  to  make,  not  only  should  he  not  feel  it  a 
violation  of  conscience,  but  he  should  think  it  consistent  with  the  soundest  policy, 
consistent  with  the  truest  economy,  and  consistent  with  every  thing  calculated  to 
promote  the  honour,  the  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  House  divided  on   the  original   motion,  to  read  the  lirst  order  of  the  day  : 
Ayes,  217;  Noes,  176;  Majority  41. 
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May  8,  1837. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Poor- 
Laws, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  a  discussion,  so  mixed  up  with 
party  feeling  and  partj'  interest,  should  have  taken  place  on  the  question  of  a  poor- 
law.     I  greatly  wish  the  lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell),   however  legitimate  his 
quesiion  may  be,  had  taken  some  other  occasion  for  putting  it ;  i'or  I  feel  that,  if  we 
once  permit  i)arty  feeling  to  mingle  in  the  discussion  of  a  poor-law  for  Ireland,  it 
will  greatly  prejudice  that  discussion,  and  materially  tend  to  discoiu-age  the  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  conii)letion  of  a  measure  which,  as  it  is,  is  looked  upon  with  very  con- 
siderable doubt  and  anxiety.     As  the  noble  lord  has  made  distinct  reference  to  me, 
I  find  it  necessary,  not  adopting  a  dift'erent  temper  from  that  in  which  the  noble 
lord   spoke,   to  say  something  on  this  subject.     I    understand  from  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  jjroceed  with  those  measures  which  were  indicated  in  his 
Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  as  affecting  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland;  with  the  consideration,  namely,  of  the  Poor-law  bill  and  the  question  of  Irish 
tithes.     I  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  is  the  noble  lord's  determination,  and  I  regard 
it  as  a  much  more  prudent  decision  than  the  one   I  understood  him  to  indicate  on 
Friday  last,  of  a  contrary  description.     The  noble  lord  complains  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Municipal   Corporation   bill.     I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  that  the  course  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  good  sense.     I  can  say  this   with   perfect  truth,  because  the 
noble  lord  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  when  this  matter  was  first  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  this  House,  I  expressed  an  anxious  wish  that,   before  we 
came  to  a  final  decision  on  the  corporation  question,  we  ought  first  to  consider  the 
other  two  matters.     I  said  this  with  an  abstract  view  of  the  question,  and  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  course  the  House  of  Lords  might  think  proper  toadojjt. 
I  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  before  we  pronounced  our  final  opinion 
on  the  Irish  corporation  question,  we  should  be  in  full  posse>sion  of  the  intentions 
of  government,  and  the  probable  course  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  called  upon 
to  pursue  in  reference  to   Irish  tithes,   and  Irish  poor-laws.     I  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Tipperary  must  admit,  that  it  is  ])erfectly  consistent  in  the  peers 
to  find  an  intimate  connection  between  questions  of  this  kind  ;   for  in  the  very  speech 
which  he  has  just  delivered,  he  himself  said,  that  he  thought  the  questions  of  Irish 
poor-laws,  and  Irish   tithe,  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  he  protested  against 
the  consideration  of  the  poor-laws,  until  the  House  was  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
ministerial  measure  respecting  L'ish  tithes.     "  For,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, "  tithe,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  in  arrear  for  three  years,  and,  at  Christ- 
mas next,  will  be  four  years  in  arrear;  before  you  impose  a  new  rate  of  any  kind  in 
Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  let  me  know  what  is  the  final  settlement  you  pro- 
pose to  make,  as  to  the  tithes  in  that  countrj'."     Now,  if  it  be  the  view  of  the  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  two  out  of  these  three  (piestions  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected together,  that  he  declines  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  an  Irish  poor-rate  until 
he  has  ascertained  the  feelings  of  government  and  of  the  House  as  to  Irish  tithe,  how 
can  he  deny  to  other  parties  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  he  not  only  claims 
for  himself,  but  pronounces?  or  how  could  he  refuse  them  the  right  of  thinking,  that 
the  three  questions  have  that  intimate  connection  with  each  other,  which  he  himself 
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admits  to  exist  between  two  of  the  three  ?  If,  therefore,  I  wanted  any  vindication  of 
the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  find  it  in  the  distinct  admission  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  seems  to  think  that  there  is  something  in  the  course  taken 
by  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  beg  to 
say,  I  myself  have  that  feeling  for  the  honour  of  a  House,  of  which  I  have  been  so 
long  a  member,  and  by  which  I  have  been  received  with  only  too  much  of  favour, 
I  have  that  deep  interest  in  its  honour  and  character,  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to 
acquiesce  in  any  course  which  I  thought  disrespectful  to  this  House  :  but  I  beg  the 
hon.  member  to  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  their 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  "three  measures  intimately  connected  with  the  tran- 
quiUity  and  welfare  of  Ireland  ;"  and  that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ministry,  their  lord- 
ships presented  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  make  some  arrangements  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  peace  of 
Ireland,  and  pledging  themselves  to  an  early  consideration  of  the  three  measures 
which  were  specified  by  ministers  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  If,  therefore,  the 
Lords  concur  with  the  Commons  in  the  principle,  that  there  is  an  intimate  union  be- 
tween these  questions,  without  any  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  not  their  lordships  had  authoritative  and  indisputable  declarations 
made  to  them,  that  these  three  measures  would  be  presented  for  their  consideration,  and 
if  they  think  them  so  intimately  connected,  can  anything  be  more  natural  or  reason- 
able than  that  they  should  desire  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  one  bill,  until  they 
know  on  what  principle  the  others  are  founded  ?  I  before  stated  to  the  noble  lord, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  if  the  order  of  these  measures  had  been  reversed — if  he 
had  perfected  the  Poor-law  bill,  and  settled  the  tithe  question,  I  should  then,  on  the 
discussion  on  the  Corporation  bill,  have  frankly  stated  the  connected  view  which  I 
took  of  all  the  measures  ;  but  as  things  have  been  arranged,  the  Municipal  bill  came 
in  this  House  to  its  third  reading,  before  any  thing  was  known  as  to  either  of  the 
other  measures.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  apprehend  the  possibility,  that  in  the 
course  now  taken,  some  advantage  is  intended  to  be  laid  hold  of  this  kind,  that  one 
bill  will  be  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  other  indefinitely  postponed  ;  for  instance, 
that  a  Tithe  bill,  rendered  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  passed,  and  that 
then  the  Municipal  bill  will  be  thrown  overboard.  Now,  this  result  would  be  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  impossibility,  unless  this  House  were  a  consenting  party ;  for, 
whatever  the  scheme  of  adjustment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lord  as  satisfactory  to 
them,  this  House  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  called  upon  to  accept  it ;  and,  therefore, 
tiie  danger  which  the  noble  lord  apprehends  as  possible,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  I  will  not  enter  further  into  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  being 
most  unwilling  that  any  thing  of  party  asperity  should  connect  itself  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  poor-law.  I  will  merely  repeat,  that  as  reference  was  made  to  me  by 
the  noble  lord,  concerning  the  course  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  felt  bound  to  express 
my  entire  acquiescence  in  that  course  ;  my  conviction  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  justice  and  equity,  to  ask  to  see  all  these  measures  before  it  considered  the  de- 
tails of  one  of  them  ;  my  conviction,  further,  that  had  any  other  course  been  followed 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  had  at  once  proceeded  to  consider  the  details  of  the 
Corporation  bill,  such  a  course  would  not  have  facilitated  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  questions,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  more  probably  have  led  to  their  indefinite 
postponement  ;  and  lastly,  my  conviction  that,  in  the  course  so  adopted,  there  could 
have  been  no  intention  to  offer  disrespect  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  believe  that 
no  such  disrespect  was  intended ;  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  no 
necessary  reference  to  any  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  their 
lordships'  themselves  declared,  in  their  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
they  would  give  full  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  measures  that  speech  pointed 
out,  in  reference  to  Ireland  ;  and  feeling  as  they  did,  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  three  subjects,  it  was  impossible  for  them  fully  to  consider  the  one,  without  being 
in  possession  of  the  principles  on  which  the  other  two  were  founded. 
The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 
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1  VOTE  BY  rUOXY. 

May  9,   1837. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Irisli  Poor- 
law  Bill,  Mr.  T.  Duncombu  moved  a  Resolution,  for  the  diseontiniiance  of  the  system 
of  Voting  by  Proxy. 

Sir  Robkrt  Peel  stated,  that  when  his  noble  friend  rose  to  address  the  House, 
a  similar  train  of  thouglit  had  passed  through  his  mind  as  had  been  so  ably  just 
urged  by  his  noble  friend.  He  trusted  the  1  louse  would  not  eome  to  a  vote  on  the 
present  motion,  until  tliey  were  aware  of  tlie  princijile  involved  in  tlie  motion,  and  also 
considered  how  they  would  hereafter  deal  with  this  principle.  In  the  bill  which 
they  wouhl  have  to  consider,  he  trusted  immediately  after  the  present  motion  was 
dis|)osed  of,  he  found  the  following  exj)ression  : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  rate-payer,  from  time  to  time,  by  writing  under  his  liand, 
to  appoint  any  person  to  vote  as  his  proxy  in  respect  of  any  property  not  in  the  actual 
occupation  of  such  rate-payer,  and  any  such  appuiiitment  sliali  remain  in  force  until 
revoked."  The  hon.  gentleman  had  made  an  inrpiiry  of  one  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Tower  Hamlets.  He  doubtwl  not  that  hon.  gentleman  would  have  agreed  witli 
him  had  he  been  present ;  but,  as  both  the  members  for  that  borougli  were  absent,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  paired  off.  He  agreed  in  what  bad  been  said  by  his 
noble  friend  as  to  the  custom  of  members  pairing,  and  he  thought  while  his  noble 
friend  was  speaking,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  draw  up  some  resolutions  as  to  their 
own  practices,  which  should  be  passed  before  they  tried  tlieir  apprentice  hands  on 
another  assembly.  His  resolutions  were  to  this  effect :  -  First,  "  Resolved,  that  the 
practice  of  letting  members  of  any  deliberative  legislative  assembly  vote,  without 
having  heard  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  was  incompatible  with 
every  principle  of  justice."  His  second  resolution  was  this, — "Resolved,  that  tlie 
absence  of  members  by  pairing  for  several  hours  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time  from  the  question  under  discussion,  without  hearing  the 
arguments  which  arose  on  such  questions,  wt\s  becoming  a  source  of  well-founded 
complaint  among  all  classes  of  the  community  "  He  would  ask  the  hon.  member 
opposite,  whether  it  was  not  clear  that  they  should  attack  the  evil  in  their  own  House 
before  what  might  be  good  elsewhere  ?  He  agreed  with  one  suggestion  that  had  been 
tlirown  out  on  the  opposite  side,  namely,  that  they  should  begin  at  home.  'Ihey 
could  not  speak  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject  before  they  reformed  themselves 
on  a  practice  which,  they  had  the  high  authority  of  the  hon.  gentleman  for  saying  it, 
was  bringing  them  into  contempt.  But  supposing  that  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  lor  Finsbury  was  carried,  and  was  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to  another  place — 
supposing,  also,  that  an  amicable  conference  took  place,  what  should  prevent  the 
other  House  presenting  them  in  return  with  a  counter  resolution  ?  The  hon.  gentle- 
man proposed  that  this  resolution  should  be  j)reseuted  to  the  Lords.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
would  propose  that  after  ])assiiig  tlie  resolution  he  liad  read,  as  to  not  hearing  argu- 
ments, and  to  tlie  practice  of  jiairing,  the  following  resolution  should  be  adojited  :  — 
"  Resolved,  thirdly,  tliat  the  hon.  member  for  Mary-le-bone  be  requested  to  bring  in 
a  bill  founded  on  the  previous  resolutions."  He  would  do  tliis,  because  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman stated  last  night,  that  he  was  a  metropolitan  member,  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  question  before  the  House  was  regarded  by  the  country  as  one  of  vital 
importance,  and  in  comparison  with  wliich  the  Reform  Bill  was  nothing.  He  said, 
that  he  was  only  prepared  with  a  cruiie  speecli,  but  feeling  the  vital  interest  of  this 
question  ho  felt  bound  to  speak;  but  he  concluded  with  stating,  that  he  had  [laired-off 
till  ten  o'clock.  He  statetl,  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  candour  that  could  not  besur- 
passed,  that  he  thought  it  was  too  iiiuch  for  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
important  question  during  the  hour  devoted  to  taking  refreshment,  lie  observed  that 
he  had  paired-off  from  seven  to  ten,  and  he  earnestly  entreated  the  House  not  to  con- 
clude the  debate  till  ten  o'clock.  Seeing,  however,  the  indisposition  of  the  House  to 
pause  till  ten  o'clock,  that  his  constituents  might  not  think  that  he  was  absent,  he  had 
thought  it  is  duty  to  make  this  crude  and  undigested  speech  to  show  the  reason  why 
he  was  elsewhere.      Before  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which 
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took  away  the  right  of  proxy  from  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  ought  they 
not  to  consider  what  took  place  last  night  when  one  of  the  metropolitan  colleagues 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  said,  that  he  had  paired-off  till  ten  o'clock,  but  had  spoken 
to  shew  that  he  was  present  ?  What  figure  would  they  make  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  presenting  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman  if  this  matter  should  become 
known  ?  Therefore  he  would  give  this  advice — namely,  that  they  should  not  proceed 
with  the  resolution,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  allowing  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on 
the  Irish  Poor-law  bill.  It  was  not  prudent  to  attempt  to  take  away  any  of  the 
privileges  of  a  co-equal  and  independent  branch  of  the  legislature;  they  should  take 
the  beam  out  of  their  ov/n  eye,  before  they  attempted  to  take  the  mote  out  of  another's. 

The  House  divided  on   the  original  motion  :— Ayes,  129;  Noes,  81  ;  majority  48. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


CHURCH-RATES. 
May  23,  1837. 

Mr.  Bernal  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church-  Rates  regula- 
tion.    On  the  motion  that  the  resolutions  be  read  a  second  time — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  attended  protracted 
debates  was,  that  so  many  topics  were  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  every  speech 
addressed  to  the  House,  wliich  had  no  immediate  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
debate,  that  the  attention  of  the  House  was  diverted  from  those  main  considerations 
by  which  its  decisions  should  be  influenced.  It  was  five-and-thirty  minutes  from 
the  time  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  commenced  his  speech,  before  he  applied 
himself  in  any  respect  whatever  to  the  subject  before  the  House.  Five-and-thirty 
minutes  were  expended  in  gi-aceful  preludings,  before  they  heard  the  burden  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  song.  He  promised  the  House  that  he  would  not  occupy 
so  much  time  in  the  main  discussion  of  his  argument  against  the  measure;  and  he 
said  this,  because  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  was  too  skilful  not  to  know  that  it  was  better  to  allude  to  any  thing  than  the 
matter  before  the  House.  The  true  policy  of  the  case  was,  that  the  attention  of  the 
House  should  not  be  directed  to  extraneous  topics,  which  could  not  influence  any- 
rational  men  in  fomiing  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  question  they  were  callcvi 
upon  to  decide  on  that  occasion  was,  whether,  in  that,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous country  visited  by  the  light  of  heaven — and  finding  that  there  existed  for  ages  a 
direct  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Church  Establishment — 
they  would  abolish  such  payment  of  Church-rates  ?  For  time  out  of  mind,  all 
property  in  the  country  had  been  liable  to  a  contribution  for  this  purpose  ;  but  for 
the  last  300  or  400  years,  the  landed  proprietors  had  been  more  particularly  called 
upon  to  keep  up  the  fabrics  of  the  national  church.  Most  of  this  property  was  in 
the  possession  of  those  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  the  proprietors  of  those 
estates,  who  had  the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  to  pay,  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from  this  burthen.  They  were  now  told,  that  an  equivalent  could  be  found 
for  this  impost  in  the  property  of  the  church  itself,  and  this  on  the  single  pretext, 
that  it  would  relieve  the  conscientious  scruples  of  certain  persons  who  dissented  from 
the  church.  This  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  prnpositicm  before  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  rest  of  his  Maje^^'y's  ministers,  said  they  had  found 
an  equivalent  for  Church-rates.  True  it  was,  that  the  fabrics  of  the  church  must 
be  maintained,  and  all  the  members  of  the  government,  until  within  the  last  si.v 
months,  said,  that  if  tliese  rates  were  abolished,  an  equivalent  must  be  provided  by 
the  state.  The  new  proposition  was,  that  the  landed  proprietors,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  had  no  conscientiims  scruples  as  to  the  payment  of  Church-rates,  should  have 
their  estates — which  had  ever  been  liable  to  the  charge  of  these  rates,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  which,  every  owner,  be  he  Dissenter  or  Churchman,  made 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  when  he  purchased  it — relieved  from  the  bur- 
then, and  that  an  equivalent  should  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  church  to  provide 
for  tliese  matters,  now  charged  on  the  Church-rates.  Would  anyone  deny,  that  this 
was  the  principle  of  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ?     The  right  hon. 
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f^entleman  must  know  what  were  the  ojjinions  of  iinjiarfial  men  on  his  proposition. 
He  knew  the  censure  tliat  was  pa-^sed  on  tlu?  Irish  ])arlianient  (or  aholishing"  the 
tithe  of  agistment,  He  must  liave  heard  the  condemnation  of  the  lay  legislators, 
who  robbed  the  church  to  increase  the  value  of  tlieir  own  ])roperty.  Wiiat  did  they 
])roj)ose  to  do  in  this  instance  ":'  Did  any  one  deny  that  the  land  was  subject  to 
this  charge  ;  and  was  it  not  proposed  to  relieve  the  landowners  from  the  payment, 
ond  throw  it  on  the  church  't  And  was  the  clnirch  rich  enough  to  aH'ord  it  i*  He 
would  answer  that  question  by  referring  to  an  autliority  whicli  they  could  not  deny. 
The  whole  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  J^iskeard,  delivered 
this  night,  tended  to  show  that  the  church  was  overhurthened  with  wealth — that  it 
had  aiuple  funds  for  the  extension  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  abolition  of 
Church-rates  too;  but  the  Report  of  the  Church  Commissioners,  which  five  of  tlie 
members  of  his  I\Iajosty's  government  had  signed,  stated  that  such  was  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  means  of  religious  worship,  that  tiie  church  possessed  no  funds  which 
would  attbrd  an  adequate  supply.  They  described  in  that  report  the  case  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns;  they  admitted  that  the  population 
had  outgrown  the  means  of  religious  worship;  they  admitted  the  inadequacy  of  the 
l)resent  funds  to  make  the  necessary  provision ;  they  contcnqjlated  a  fund  which 
might  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  ministers  now  proposed  to  divert  that  from  its 
legitimate  course,  and  apply  it  to  defray  those  expenses  which  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietors  had  hitherto  defrayed.  They  urged,  in  speeches  and  in 
pamphlets,  that  though  it  was  true  the  liability  existed,  yet  tliere  were  no  means  of 
enforcing  it.  Would  that  excuse  aval'l  them  ?  His  right  hon.  friend  had  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissiimers,  wliich  stated  the  law  on  that 
subject  in  these  words  : — "  It  is  tl;e  duty  of  churchwardens  to  take  care  that  the 
body  of  the  church  is  duly  repaired,  and  that  all  things  necessary  for  tlie  decent 
pertbrmance  of  divine  service  arc  provided.  And  the  law  imposes  on  all  parishioners 
the  burthen  of  raising,  by  Church-rates,  the  funds  required  to  pay  the  expenses.  'I'o 
this  extent  the  authorities  concur."  Tiiat  report  was  signed  by  Lord  Tenterden, 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  Judge-Advocate,  by,  in  short,  all  the  most  eminent  legal  autho- 
rities of  the  day;  and  it  established  this  principle,  that  there  was  a  legal  obligation 
on  landed  property,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church. 
Did  that  obligation  exist  on  their  estates  when  they  purchased  them  ?  Or  did  the 
vender  say  it  was  true  the  legal  obligation  existed,  and  the  right  could  be  enforced 
only  by  a  difficult  process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ?  If  he  had  so  stated,  would 
not  their  answer  have  been — "  Dr.  Lushington  told  them,  that  the  legal  obligation 
existed,  and  they  would  uot  be  so  shabby  as  to  look  out  for  a  mode  of  evading  it, 
because  the  process  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was  dilatory  and  embarrassing?" 
Tbey  would  have  insisted  on  the  full  payment  of  what  was  due  to  the  church ;  and 
if  the  CImrch-rates  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £25,  the  value  of  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  would  have  been  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money.  Then, 
said  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  there  was  the'  case  of  Ireland  as  a  precedent.  He 
maintained  that  that  offered  no  inducement.  So  far  from  the  case  of  Ireland  being 
an  inducement,  he  would  say  it  afforded  one  of  the  most  powerful  grounds  for 
exhorting  them  to  avoid  it.  VV'hat  was  the  consequence  of  acceding*  to  their  propo- 
sition ?  When  it  was  made,  they  were  told  that  the  case  constituted  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  They  admitted,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  admitted,  that 
the  Cluu'ch  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  united  by  law,  and  consti- 
tuted one  church  ;  but  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  and  his  hon.  colleagues 
were  parties  to  a  declaration  made  by  the  King,  that  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
were  peculiar,  and  that  they  called  for  separate  legislation.  They  said,  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  had  greater  resources  than  it  required  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
peojjle,  and  that  there  existed  in  that  case  that  peculiarity  which  they  now  relied  on, 
as  a  reason  for  asking  for  the  acquiescence  of  liie  House  in  the  present  proposition. 
They  urged,  that  in  Ireland  the  vestry  was  an  exclusive  one,  consisting  solely  of 
Protestants,  and  that  was  relied  on  as  a  reason  for  making  Ireland  an  exception.  Thev 
were  told  then,  that  the  vestries  in  Ireland  were  differently  constituted  from  the 
vestries  in  England — that  the  grievance  was  felt  to  be  greater,  because  they  were 
composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Establislied  Cliurch — because  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  altogether  excluded.     They  were  toM,  that  here  the  Dissenters  were 
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not  excluded  ;  here  they  had  a  voice  in  the  granting  of  Church-rates ;  but  in  Ireland, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  grievance  was,  that  the  vestries  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Churchmen.  The  very  same  party  by  whom  that  argument  was  used  now  turned 
round,  and  relied  on  that  which  was  granted  us,  because  of  the  peculiarity,  as  a 
reason  why  the  principle  should  a  fortiori  be  extended  to  this  country.  If  they  granted 
this  measure,  what  security  had  they  that  five  years  hence  they  would  not  be  told, 
that  they  had  recognized  a  principle  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  establishment,  when 
they  gave  up  the  church  to  be  maintained  out  of  its  own  revenues— that  tithes  were 
public  property,  and  though,  unlike  Church-rates,  they  were  a  burthen  borne  by  the 
occupier  of  the  soil,  the  payment  of  them  was  disagreeable  to  him  who  dissented 
from  the  establishment?  What  security  had  they  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
not  hereafter  use  that  very  argument  which  was  now  used  by  only  a  portion  of  the 
Dissenters  themselves — that  they  would  not  urge  the  objection  which  had  been  made 
to  Church-rates,  and  contend,  that  with  the  Church-rates  had  been  abandoned  the 
principles  of  a  Church  Establishment  ?  A  word  now  with  respect  to  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Dissenters.  He  was  called  on  to  make  this  change,  on  the 
ground  of  giving  I'elief  to  those  conscientious  scruples.  A  broad  and  intelligible 
ground  was  the  ground  on  which  they  ought  to  argue  this  pi'oposition,  but  such  was 
not  the  ground  on  which  they  did  argue  it.  First,  they  proposed  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing debts.  Thejf  drew  a  distinction  between  the  collection  of  Church-rates  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  and  the  collection  of  Church-rates  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  to  be  hereafter  granted  by  an  assessment  in  vestry.  There  might  be  good 
reasons  for  keeping  to  that  arrangement ;  but,  so  far  as  the  relief  of  conscientious 
scruples  was  concerned,  there  was  just  as  great  a  violation  of  conscientious  scruples 
in  calling  on  the  Dissenters  to  pay  Church-rates  for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt,  as  for 
the  future  consecration  of  the  church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  attempted 
to  draw  a  distinction,  and  said  he  felt  assured  that  no  Dissenter  would  ask  to  be 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Why,  if  a  Dissenter  had  a  right  to  object  to 
contribute  to  a  rate  for  the  support  of  a  form  of  worship  from  which  he  dissented, 
he  had  just  as  much  right  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a  rate  for  the  liquidation  of  a 
debt  incurred  for  the  support  of  that  form  of  worship.  He  might  say,  that  it  was 
contracted  by  a  majority,  he  having  been  a  reluctant  part  of  a  reluctant  minority. 
He  might  have  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  rate,  and  the  incurring  of  the  debt, 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that  where  the  debt  existed,  the  Dis- 
senter should  be  called  on  to  pay  it.  Surely,  the  calling  on  the  Dissenters  to  pay 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  showed  that  they  did  not  proceed  on  the  broad 
ground  of  granting  relief  to  conscientious  scruples.  Again,  if  they  did  maintain  that 
principle,  what  would  they  do  with  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland?  They  had  never 
answered  that  question.  In  Scotland,  they  imposed  on  him  who  dissented  from 
the  Established  Church  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  establishment.  The  land-owners 
had  inherited,  or  had  bought  their  property  subject  to  that  charge.  And  if  some 
great  landed  proprietor,  having  so  inherited  his  property,  and  being  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church  in  England,  were  now  to  declare  that  he  felt  a  conscientious 
scruple  against  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  Establishment  in  Scotland,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  if  they  did  not  fear  the  retaliation  of  the  argument,  they  would 
denounce  it  as  a  most  dishonest  proposition.  But  if  they  admitted  the  conscientious 
scrnjde — if  they  admitted  tlie  principle,  that  those  who  dissented  from  the  Established 
Church  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  contribute  towards  its  support,  he  asked  again, 
what  did  tliey  intend  to  do  with  regard  to  Scotland  ?  Tliey  had  no  scruples  there; 
but,  if  they  had,  he  apprehended  that  they  would  find  no  bishops'  lands  to  lay  hold 
of  there — there  was  no  commission  they  could  establish  there  fcrr  the  purpose  ol 
administering  ecclesiastical  projjorty.  In  tliat  country  there  was  no  superabundant 
resources  possessed  by  the  churcli  out  of  wliich  they  would  be  enabled  to  provide 
for  the  repair  of  its  fabrics.  lOither,  therefore,  they  must  make  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church  still  liable  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  or 
they  must  ])rovide  from  the  pulilic  funds  an  equivalent.  He  had  another  reason 
for  concluding  that  they  did  not  mean  to  maintain  the  principle  of  observing 
conscientious  scruples.  When  the  case  of  destitution,  as  regarded  the  means  of 
religious  worsh.ip,  was  stated  in  a  former  debate,  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  admitted  the  strength  of  the  case  made  out  of  the  want  of  religious  education, 
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and  said,  that  it  might  be  tlie  duty  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  provide  out  of  the  public  funds  additional  church  accomnio- 
dation.  If  they  took  that  course,  they  would  thereby  negative  the  claim  of  the 
Dissenters  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples;  for  a  conscientious 
scruple  vvould  be  more  violated  by  a  new  proposal  to  give  increased  accommodation, 
than  by  continuing  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  on  property  for  centuries. 
Government  might  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  Dissenters,  "  Your  property  is  suliject 
to  this  burthen,  and  we  will  continue  it;  but  it  would  be  nmch  more  unsatisfactory 
to  that  body  of  the  population,  when  an  ancient  fund  existed,  to  propose  any  new 
grant  for  the  same  pur|)ose."  It  would  be  infinitely  better,  then,  on  their  own 
showing,  to  apply  the  fund  already  existing  to  the  object  contemplated,  than  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  proceeding,  to  set  about  finding  an  equivalent  for  the  church 
revenues,  and  to  provide  increased  accommodation  to  its  members  out  of  the  public 
taxes.  The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  had  said,  that  he  argued  that  landed  pro- 
perty was  subject  to  this  charge,  whether  acquired  by  inlieritance  or  [)urchase,  and 
j'ct  that  he  had  professed  his  readiness  to  relieve  it  by  acquiescing  in  the  proposal  of 
Lord  Althorp.  Now,  he  contemied.  that  the  advantage  of  making  landed  property 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the  establishment  was  the  formation  of  a 
connection  between  the  holders  of  that  property  and  the  national  church.  The  support 
of  an  Established  Church,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  implied  when  the  state,  either  by 
a  contribution  levied  from  the  landowners,  or  l)y  a  vote  from  the  public  funds,  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  fabrics.  Certainly  he  should,  to  some  extent,  relieve  the 
land  by  acquiescing  in  the  proposition  of  Lord  Althorp,  but  in  a  very  different 
degree  to  that  in  which  he  shoidd  relieve  it,  by  taking  the  equivalent  sum  from  the 
property  of  the  church;  because  the  landed  property  would  contribute  a  very  material 
part  of  the  amoiuit  which  might  be  granted  from  the  public  taxes.  The  landed  pro- 
perty of  England  would  contribute  no  small  share  of  the  £2.50,000  or  .£300,000,  which 
Lord  Althorp  proposed  to  grant  instead  of  the  produce  of  the  present  Cimrch-rates  ; 
but  to  deprive  the  church  of  that  produce  would  be  a  simple  and  unrequited  removal 
of  the  burthen  without  providing  any  substitute.  His  chief  objection,  however,  to 
tliat  course  was,  that  it  dissolved  the  existing  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  He  would  throw  aside  all  consideration  of  the  mere  sum  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  despoil  the  church,  and  look  only  to  the  principles  which  such  a 
proceeding  would  establish.  Government  proposed  to  make  the  bishops  annuitants 
on  a  commission  appointed  by  the  state,  the  majority  of  which  were  to  be  laymen, 
removable  at  the  pleasure  cf  the  Crown ;  and  the  heads  of  the  church,  instead  of 
being  proprietors,  were  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend,  paj^able  every  quarter.  How, 
then,  could  they  tell  him  that  they  did  not  alter  tlie  condition  of  the  ejiiscopal  order, 
when,  instead  of  possessing  a  settled  property,  that  property  was  to  be  removed 
from  them?  They  might  point  to  Ireland,  and  tell  him  that  he  had  already  consented 
to  the  enactment  of  a  similar  measure  in  that  country.  He  would  quote  in  return 
their  repeated  assurances,  when  they  invited  him  to  agree  to  the  passing  of  that 
measure  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  a  peculiar  case,  which  did  not  necessarily  establish 
such  a  rule  in  this  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchequer,  had  been  satiating  his  curiosity  by  a  perusal  of  Hansard's  Debates,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
House  the  night  before,  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  a  ten  j-ears'  search  through  its 
])ages.  Never  had  he  been  more  alarmed  than  by  the  preliminary  movements  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  moment  the  hon.  baronet  near  him  (Sir  F.  Burdett) 
had  risen  on  that  side  of  the  House.  The  learned  gentleman  came  down,  absolutely 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  Hansard,  armed  with  a  formidable  collection  of  in- 
struments from  that  arsenal,  having  picked  out  his  vulnerable  points  from  the  debates 
of  the  last  ten  years,  ascending  from  1824  to  1835,  and  attacked  tlie  hon.  baronet 
with  the  seeming  determination  of  making  him  a  victim  to  his  prowess.  He  was 
reminded  of  the  revolutionists,  according  to  Burke,  sharpening  their  deadly  weapons 
on  the  carcass  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  coolly  examining  "how  he  bellows 
on  the  caul  and  on  the  kidneys."  He  thought  the  hon.  baronet  was  to  have 
been  made  the  victim  of  the  most  scorching  display  of  sarcastic  eloquence  ever  made 
since  that  devoted  peer  had  fallen  prostrate,  as  the  bus  humi,  before  the  withering 
scorn  of  the  great  orator.  But  he  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  lion. 
129- Vol.  III. 
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baronet  on  his  escape.      He  rejoiced  to  say  that  the  pillars  of  that  noble  edifice, 
to  which  the  hon.  aiid  learned  gentleman   had   offered   his    tribute  of  reverential 
h  image,  while  he  asserted  that  in  its  cornices  birds  of  evil  omen  had  made  their 
lurking-place,  remained  unshaken,  afrcr  all  the  puny  efforts  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
pickaxe  and  shovel.     But  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  not  satisfied  with  Hansard,  he  had  resorted  to  the  still  more  lugubrious  reading 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,   and    of  private   acts    too;    for   it    appeared  that  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  public  acts  in  search  of  a  precedent  for  the  violation  of  Church 
property.     The  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  appeared,  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  pri- 
vate act  which  answered  hi«  purpose,  that  private  act  having  in  it  numerous  blanks 
which  were  left  in  it  by  the  intelligence  of  the  clerk,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
mitting that  it  might  have  been  intended  that  it  should  be  amended  when  occasion 
required.     Yet  this  was  the  only  ground  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  vin- 
dicated the  dispossessing  the  bishops  of  their  property.     He  knew  of  similar  omis- 
sions, which  had  occasioned  fatal  defects  in  titles  to  railway  property.     He  knew  a 
case  in  which,  because  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  made  a  perpendicular 
mark  through  the  figure  8,  instead  of  a  horizontal  one,  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
limited  the  right  of  the  company  to  their  approaches  to  two  years  instead  of  three. 
He  had  also  heard  of  an  act,  in  which  the  penalty  appointed  was  imprisonment, 
one  half  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  King.     Unless  the  House 
wanted  to  establish  the  precedent  of  interference  with  landed  estates,  they  must 
reject  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  urged,  that  be- 
cause the  clerks  had  made  a  verbal  error  or  omission,  parliament  should  dispossess 
the  bishops  of  their  landed  property.       Another  reason  which  might  induce  him 
to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Althorp    was,  that  tb.e  substitution  of  a  direct 
impost  for  the  present  Church-rates  would  so  far  operate  as  an  equivalent,   that  it 
would  establish  the  principle  of  a  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State.     It 
would  accomplish  that,  which  Lord  Althorp  had  declared  in  that  House  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  do,  when  on  the  21st  of  April,  1834,  he  said,  "  The  principal 
argument  used  this  evening  is,  that  no  contribution  ought  to  be  made  by  the  State 
out  of  the  public  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fabrics  of  the  Church. 
1  entirely  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Wynn),  that  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  public  religious  instruction  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community."     Tiie  noble  lord  (said  Sir  R.  Peel),  who  is  just  now 
taking  a  note,  can  tell  the  House  if  the  present  measure  is  calculated  to  retard  or 
to  advance  that  most  saci'ed  and  important  of  all  the  objects  of  government.     Why, 
when  ministers  made  their  proposition  of  1834,  they  had  this  Irish  precedent  then 
before  them.     If  they  thought  this  Irish  precedent  of  1833  so  indispensable,  why, 
in  1834,  had  they  proposed  that    the  equivalent  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates 
should  be  derived  from  the  public  funds?      The  right  hon.  gentleman  complained 
tliat  an  outcry  should  be  raised  against  ministers,  as  being  enemies  of  the  Church,  be- 
cause they  were  enemies    of  Church-rates.      With  the  motives  and  intentions  of 
ministers  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  if  they  professed   friendship,  he   was    bound  to 
believe  they  felt  what  they  professed;  but  their  acts  he  had  a  right  to  consider.    And 
this  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  if,  on  any  question  affecting    the  interests  of 
Dissenters,  ministers  had  had  a  majority  of  116,  they  would  have  considered  that 
majority  to  be  decisive  in  their  favour.     JMinisters  had  a  majority  of  116  in  favour  of 
Lord  Althorp's  proposition,  which  they  introduced  with  the  Irish  precedent  before 
them.     Perhaps  ministers  might  say,  "  We  never  anticipated  this  e.xtraordinary  dis- 
covery of  a  new  fund,  for  which  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  has  given  us  such 
great  credit."      The  hon.   member  for  Weymouth  declared,  that  his  obligations  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  this  account  were  extreme,  though  he  was  going  to 
vote  against  him,  and  that  he  never  could  have  thought  it  possible  that  this  divine 
man  could  have  discovered  the  fund.    Did  it  never  occur  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
they  had  dealt  with  the  bishops  lands  in  somewhat  the  same  way  in  Ireland  ?     Did 
the  hon.  gentleman  suppc-se  Lord  Althorp  did  not  know  that  the  bishops  had  lands 
in  England,  and  that,  if  he  chose  to  dispossess  them  of  their  jiroperty  and  to  run 
tlie  term  of  tenure  against  the  life  of  the  lessee,  something  might  be  made  of  it? 
Lord  Althorp,  he  believed,  knew  that;  yet  he  never  thought  of  applying  such  apian 
as  (he  jjrescnt  to  Ireland.     Ministers  dealt  with  the  estates  of  the  Irish  bishops  in 
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a  manner  not  quite  so  liarsli  and  liostile  as  that  in  wliich  they  now  proposed  to  deal 
with  those  of  the  Enp^lish  bishops,  because  they  had  left  tJieni  in  i)Ossession  and 
nr.inageraent  of  the  episcopal  order;  but  tliey  now  distinctly  proposed  to  aholi-!i 
Church-rates,  and  to  ])rovide  an  ecjuivalent  for  tliem  from  the  Ciiurcli  lands.     For- 
merly, ministers  maintained  that  it  was  an  essential  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
EstabHshed  Churcii,  tiiat  the  State  should  contribute  to  tiie  repair  of  its  fabric  ;  and 
though  they  announced  tlieir  intention  to  abolish  (Jliurcii-rates,   they  never  led  the 
House  to  believe  that  they  woidd  lay  tiie  burthen  of  the  etpiivalent  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Churcii.       Up    to   a   late   period,  therefore,  (heir  opinion  must  have  been 
clearly  in  favour  of   Lord  Altliorp's   proposition.        'i'liey  had   but   the  other  day 
asserted  the  princi[)le,  tiiat  tlie  Church  uuist  have  a  contribution  from  the  State  to 
preserve  its  edifice-;,  and  that  tiie  fund  should  not  be  taken  from  its  own  property; 
and    now   they   turned  round  arid   charged   those  who  sat    on    the  opposition  sitie 
of  the  House,  with  delusive  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  when  they 
adhered  to  the  principles  on  which  ministers  had  all  along  acted,   and  quoted   tlio 
doctrines  wliich  they  propounded.      The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ti()perary  had 
asked,  what  had  ])assed  since  1834,  to  excite  such  luifoundcd  fears  in  the  mind  of  the 
hon.   baronet  near  him  (Sir  E.  Hurdett)  ?     Wliat  better  answer  could  he  give  to 
the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman's  question,  than  that  the  administration  was  now 
proposing  measures  directly  contrary  to  those  which  they  had  lately  Jjivjiight  for- 
ward, abjuring  the  principles  they  held  in  ]S;J4,  and  which  they  then  torn  the  House 
were  essential  to  the  existence  of  the   Establishment  I'      In   1<S34,   the  case  of   fc- 
ligious   destitution  was  not  fully  made  out ;    ministers    had    not  yet   ailixed    tlieir 
signatures  to  a  rejiort  declaring  that  there  were  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
for  providing  increased  accommodation,  and  that  the  necessity  for  it  was  so  crying 
as  to   demand    an  immediate  remedy  ;    yet   they  now  proposed    to  take   from   the 
C'hurch,    projierty  which    tliey    then  consented    to  allow   her    to    retain — property 
which  formed  the  only  means  she  possessed  of  supi)lying  existing  deficiencies,  and 
to  apply  it  to  tlie  relief  of  the  laud.      The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  might  disclaim  it  as  loudly  as  he  pleased  ;  but  ministers  were  allied  for 
the  passing  of  this  measure  with  those  whose  designs  were  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  an  Eitablisliment.      The  hon.  member  for  INIiddlesex  manfully  stated  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  1830.     That  hon.  member  then  combated  the  principle  of  supplying 
an  equivalent  for  Church-rates  from  the  public  funds;  he  left  ministers  no  means 
of  blinking  or  evading  the  question,  for  he  rested  his  objections  to  the  measure  on  the 
ground,  that  he  was  not  then  satisfied  that  an  equivalent  could  not  be  provided  from 
the  ecclesiastical  property.     Wliat  was  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord  opposite?     The 
noble  lord  declared  that  he  adhered  to  the  princifiles  laid  down  by  Lord  Althorp,  and 
repudiated  tlie  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.     The  noijle  lord  said  this  : 
*IIe  and   his  colleagues  had,  of  course,  little  reason   to  expect   the  support,  on  this 
occasion,  of  tlie  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  others  whose  object  was  to  destroy; 
but  they  did  hope  to  have  the  support  of  those  wlio,  with  themselves,  wished   to  see 
the  Church   maintained,   at  the  same  time  that  they  entertained  a  desire   to  see  its 
abuses  reformed,  and  all  the  jiractical  grievances  of  the  dissenters  redressed."     The 
proposition  now  made  by  the  noble  lord  was  directly  at  variance  with  that  which  the 
noble  lord  then  invited  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  entertain.       It  was  identical  in 
princijde  witli  that  which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  proposed,  and  for   which 
tlio  noble  lord  denounced  him  as  a  destroyer  of  the  ciuirch.     Now,  without  inquiring 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  conformity  or  inconsistency  of  the  ])resent  ministerial  policy, 
■witli  the  past,  or  as  to  the  adoption  by  them  of  other  people's  opinions,  the  noble  lord 
would  allow   him  to  observe,  that  if  in  1834  the  noble  lord,  with  the  precedent  of 
the  bishop's  lands  in   Ireland  before  him,  denounced  a  proposition  similar  to  that 
■which  he  now  brought  forward  as  having  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  Church,  the  noblo 
lord  couhl  not  be  surprised  if  the  opposition  occupied  the  ground  which   he  held  in 
1834,  but  which  he  now  abandoned,  to  ally  himself  with  a  destroyer.    One  word,  ami 
he  came  to  the  concluding  observation  which  he  should  make.     'J'he  hon.  member  for 
Weymoulli  had  asked,  what  vote  he  meant  to  give  on  the  proposition  l)rought  forward 
by  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew's  ?     The  hon.  gentleman  had   no  doubt   been 
forced   to  put  the  question  by  his  strong  apprehension   that  the  government  would 
sustain  a  defeat,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  agreement  in  the  vote  which  they 
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should  give,  might  render  it  advisablejo  put  the  hon.  gentleman  in  possession  of  the 
views  with  whicli  he  should  record  it.     It  was  also  right,  as  there  were  so  many  new 
members  in  the  House,  all  fortunately  sitting  on  his  side,  that  he  should  take  tlie 
liberty  of  setting  before  them,  in  a  form  divested  of  all  technicality,  the  mode  of  acting 
which  he  should  adopt.      Unfortunately,  they  should  not  be  enabled  to  give,  at  first, 
a  direct  vote  upon  this  question ;  he  deeply  regretted  it,  for  he  wished  to  negative 
the  proposition  of  government  on  its  own  grounds.      He  did  not,   therefore,  mean  to 
imply  any  predilection  for  the  present  system  of  Church-rates,  or  the  least  reluctance 
to  support  a  proposition  similar  to  that  made  by  Lord  Althorp,  or  to  consider  any 
mode  by  which  the  admitted  objections  to  the  present  system  could  be  obviated ;  but 
he  felt  an  objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  would  divest 
the  bishops  of  all  concern  in  their  own  lands,  and  find  an  equivalent  for  Church-rates 
in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.     The  hon.  member  for  St  Andrew's,  in  a  speech  which 
exhibited  equal  good  temper  and  ability,  and  which  did  him  great  credit,  proposed, 
as  an  amendment,  that  they  should  leave  out  all    the  words  after  "that"  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  these  words  :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  funds  may  be 
derived  from  an  improved  mode  of  management  of  church-lnnds,  and  that  these  funds 
should  be  applied  to  religious  instruction  within  the  Established  Church,  when  the 
same  may  be  found  deficient,  in  proportion  to  the  existing  population."     The  hon. 
member  for^^eymoutii  told  him  that  he  was  bound  to  vote  for  that  amendment.     The 
right  hon.  *ntleman,   the  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  it  was  impossible  he 
could  vote  for  it.     It  was  not  necessary,  in  point  of  form,  that  he  should  explain 
what  course  he  meant  to  fake  when  the  question  was  put  from  the  chair;  but  he 
should  be  sorry  on  any  occasion  to  leave  his  intentions  equivocal,  or  subject  to  doubt, 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  fairly  stating  them.      He,  then,  would  fairly  say 
what  course  he  intended  to  pursue.     He  could  not  vote  for  the  hon.  gentleman's 
amended  resolution  ;    and,   on  this  ground,  the  hon.  gentleman  expressed  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  that  funds  might  be  derived  from  an  improved  management  of 
the  church-lands,  and  that  those  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church.       In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  great  objection 
to  vote  for  abstract  propositions  on  any  subject,  unless  they  were  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  measure.     The  resolution  of  the  government  was  to  be  followed  up  by  a  practical 
measure;    but  tlie  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  an  abstract   proposition,   without 
stating  what  his  intentions  were,  if  it  were  adopted.     He,  for  one,  then,  would  not 
consent  to  affirm   an   abstract   proposition,  unless  it  were  to  be  followed  up  by  a 
practical  measure.      But  he  thought  that  great  doubt  might  arise,  if  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.   gentleman  were  permitted  to  pass  unexplained;  and,  besides,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  funds  might  be  derived  from  this  source  by  the  appointment 
of  commissioners.      He  objected  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners — he  objected 
to  the  doing  of  that  which  might  divest  the  bishops  of  all  interest  in  the  lands.     HP 
Avas  opposed  then  to  that  proposition;  and,  again,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  lessees, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  establish  a  proposition  which  might  affect  the  interests  of 
those  persons  without  being  in  full  possession  of  the  subject,  and  exactly  understand- 
ing how  far  the  proposition  was  to  go.    He  knew  that  the  lessees  were  not  in  possession 
of  a  legal  right ;  but  then  they  had  a  very  long  tenure  of  the  property ;  besides,  too, 
it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  commonwealth  had  failed  in  attacking  this  property 
— that  it  was  regarded  and  treated  as  property  which  could  not  be  disturbed  nor 
tampered  with.     Knowing  this,  he  would  not  consent  from  that  property  to  give  an 
increase  to  the  funds  of  the  churcli  without  very  mature  consideration,  and  the  closest 
'  re^-ard  to  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  attempting 
to  improve  those  funds  in  the  manner  that  was  proposed,  do  so  consistently  with 
perfect  ecpiity.     Tliat  it  vvas  possible  to  introduce  such  ati  improvement  as  that  which 
liad  been  suggested,  he  did  not  deny.     He  believed  that  it  was  possible,  consistently 
with  the  independent  character  of  the  bishops,  which  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  of 
the  interest  of  the  lessee,  which  ought  not  to  be  injured.     And  he  at  once  admitted, 
that  if,  consistently  with  principle,  consistently  with  a  liberal  construction  and  an 
etpiitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  lessees,  he  could  improve  the 
Cliurch  property,  tiien  ho  was  ready  to  maintain  that  the  surplus  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  i)ur|)o-es  to  wiiich  the  hon.  gentleman  intended  to  appropriate  them.     He  was 
ccjutent  witii  the  arrangement  of  last  year  as  to  the  emoluments  of  the  bishops  ;  and  if 
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he  ihouglit  that*an  improvement  in  the  tenure  of  the  ijroporty  under  tliem  could  be 
increased,  consistently  with  tlieir  station  and  their  eiiaraeter,  and  with  justice  to  tiie 
lessees,  then  he  should  give  to  the  lion,  gentleman  his  most  cordial  support  in  devoting 
the  surplus  to  the  great  object  to  which  he  sought  to  apjjly  it.  And  he  hoped  that 
the  lion,  gentleman  would  understand  the  grounds  ui)on  which  he,  at  that  moment, 
hesitated  to  vote  in  support  of  his  proposition  :  fii-st,  because  he  regarded  it  as  the 
proposition  of  an  abstract  measure;  and,  secondly,  that  he  feared  that  the  hon  geiw- 
tleman  assumed  a  mode  for  raising  an  e.\tra  revenue  which  was  identified  with  that 
of  the  government,  lint,  if  they  could  realise  a  surplus,  then  he  should  say,  that 
with  his  consent  the  funds  ought  to  be  applied  to  giving  church  accommodation; 
and  if  they  could  do  so,  then,  lie  said,  let  them  be  apjirojjriated  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  lie  was  pleased  with  the  origin  of  the  proposition  which 
they  had  been  discussing.  So  far  from  joining  in  the  sarcasm  directed  against  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  this  resolution  relating  to  the  Church  of  England  was  made  by 
a  Scoto-Calvinistic  member,  he  cordially  rejoiced  that  the  community  of  interests 
between  the  established  churches  of  the. empire  was  demonstrated  by  the  proposal. 
The  time  had  passed  when  narrow  jealousies  between  the  two  establishments  could  be 
permitted  to  exist;  their  cause  was  the  same,  and  for  the  protection  of  that  cause, 
they  ought  coitlially  to  unite.  The  question  at  issue  between  many  was  this — 
whether  establishments  were  to  bo  abolished,  or  whether  they  were  to  trust  to  the 
voluntary  i)rinciple  for  the  due  and  proper  maintenance  of  religion?  That  was  the 
question  directly  involved  in  the  proposition  before  the  House;  it  was  so  considered 
by  the  lion,  gentleman  opposite — it  was  so  considered  by  many  dissenters;  and  the 
main  ground  of  discussion  was,  not  the  sum  that  was  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  involved.  It  was  against  that  principle  that  he  and  his  friends  declared 
themselves — it  was  in  favour  of  the  Establishment,  not  for  the  miserable  purpose  of 
maintaining  its  emoluments  for  individual  interests,  that  it  was  intended  by  them  to 
give  the  plan  their  strenuous  opposition.  It  was  because  they  believed  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  was  so  interwoven  with  tiie  civil  institutions 
of  this  country,  tJHt  to  preserve  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  social  concord 
and  internal  peace ;  and  also,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  infinitely 
higher  purpose  of  protecting  religion  from  the  assaults  of  infidelity  or  of  lukewarm 
inditl'erencc,  and  providing,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  for  that  which  was  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  member  of  the  community — the  means  of  deriving  spiritual 
instruction  and  religious  consolation  from  an  Established  Church,  founded  in  our 
civil  ])olicy,  preserved  by  the  State,  and  deserving  of  respect  from  the  people. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  7.  , 
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Viscount  Ilowick  moved  the  adoption  of  certain  Resolutions,  founded  on  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  publication  of  printed  papers.  The  Committee  had  been  aji- 
pointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings,  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  case  of  Stock- 
dale  V  Hansard  and  others,  and,  since  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, a  second  action  had  been  brought  by  the  same  parties  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ;  in  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  the  noble  lord  called  on  the  House  to 
affirm  the  Resolutions. 

Sir  RonERT  Pekl  said,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  come  to  a  decisi(m  without 
shortly  expz-essing  the  ground  on  which  he  should  vote  in  favour  ol  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  his  jNIajesty's  ministers.  The  first  im})ression  of  every  man,  and  parti- 
cularly of  those  who  liad  not  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  would  unquestionably 
be  adverse  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  founded; 
for  it  must  appear  manifestly  unjust  that  any  public  authority  should  have  the  power 
of  authorising  the  publication  and  the  sale  of  libels  upon  the  characters  of  individuals. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  convinced,  that  upon  mature  reflection,  those  who 
had  given  way  to  this  first  impression,  would  ultimately  acquiesce  in  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  continue  in  the  discha:rge  of  its  constitu- 
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tional  powers,  of  maintaining  this  privilege  of  publication,  and  iinmaintaining  for 
itself  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  privilege.  War* 
it,  he  would  ask,  tho  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  institute  free  inquiries  into 
alleged  abuses  of  public  trusts  ?  If  that  were  its  duty,  if  it  were  one  of  the  public 
functions  of  the  House  to  institute  those  inquiries,  what  was  the  limit  which  was  to 
be  placed,  or  the  discretion  to  be  exercised,  in  conducting  those  inquiries?  Was  it 
not  manifest,  if  the  House  did  not  possess  a  free  and  unfettered  power  of  compelling 
the  appearance  of  witnesses,  and  of  instituting  a  free  and  unfettered  inquiry,  that  their 
privilege,  or  their  duty  rather,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  must  be  at  once 
paralysed  ?  But,  if  the  House  of  Commons  possessed  the  power  of  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  of  compelling  those  witnesses  to  make  a  disclosure  of  the 
truth,  ought  they  not,  having  so  done,  and  having  given  publicity  to  such  evidence, 
to  protect  those  witnesses  from  the  consequences  of  that  disclosure  ?  And  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  evidence,  might  not  that  publication  be  essential  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the  grounds  of  their  legislation,  and  to  make  the 
constituency  of  the  country  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which  their  representatives 
acted?  He  would  say,  therefore,  that  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  from  what 
common  sense  suggested,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  the  power,  subject 
to  no  extrinsic  control,  of  exercising  their  inquiries  freely,  without  being  exposed  to 
any  legal  results.  But  it  was  not  upon  reason  and  common  sense  alone  that  he 
founded  this  principle — he  foimded  it  upon  the  uniform  practice  of  parliament. 
There  was  a  series  of  cases  showing  that  for  the  last  120  years  parliament  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  instituting  these  inquiries.  It  had  instituted  inquiries  with  respect 
to  allegations  of  abuses  in  the  East  Indies ;  with  respect  to  allegations  of  abuses  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament ;  with  respect  to  allegations  of  abuses  as  to  the 
slave  trade  in  the  West  Indies;  and  as  to  the  management  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factories in  this  country.  The  question,  then,  briefly  was,  whether  the  House 
were  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  power  of  instituting  inquiries  into  alleged 
abuses  or  not  ?  If  they  were  to  inquire,  then  did  it  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
they  must  have  the  power  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  ?g| If.  indeed,  they 
were  private  individuals,  they  would  have  no  right  to  publish  nie  truth  to  which 
tliose  witnesses  might  bear  testimony;  but  neither  would  they  have  the  right  to 
make  the  inquiries.  It  was  because,  as  a  public  body,  they  had  authority  to  make 
these  inquiries,  and  to  submit  the  result  to  the  public,  that  they  were  to  be  pri- 
vileged. This  privilege,  it  would  appear,  had  been  exercised  for  120  or  130  years, 
and  during  tliat  time  Mr,  Warren  Hastings  had  been  attacked,  and  many  other 
persons  of  the  highest  eminence  had  been  attacked,  by  its  exercise,  or  he  ought  rather 
to  say,  would  have  been  attacked,  if  the  inquiries  respecting  them  had  been  instituted 
by  an  unauthorized  body,  or  by  individuals.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  it  had 
been  the  doctrine,  that  parliament  had  the  right  to  institute  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
liut  on  an  allegation  being  made  by  a  report  of  a  committee,  that  a  Mr.  Stockdale 
had  published  an  obscene  pamphlet,  an  action  was  brought  against  an  officer  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  that  publication.  What  said  the  authorities  ?  He  woidd 
take  the  authority  of  Lord  Tenterden,  who  stated,  that  he  doubted  whether  there 
existed  the  privilege  to  sell  a  libel.  Lord  Denman  said,  that  if  this  publication  had 
been  Avritten  or  printed  merely  for  the  use  uf  the  members  of  the  House,  it  would 
have  been  a  ditl^'erent  thing.  They  had,  then,  this  admission,  that  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  institute  these  inquiries,  and  that  there  was 
also  little  doubt  of  their  right  to  print  for  the  use  of  their  own  members  a  fair  state- 
ment of  that  which  was  disclosed.  Now,  he  would  ask  for  no  further  concession  in 
favour  of  tl:e  principle  for  which  he  was  contending-,  which  was,  that  the  House  had 
the  power  of  protecting  parties  from  the  consequences  of  giving  evidence,  which  the 
IlouiC  had  compelled  them  to  give.  The  only  remaining  question  was,  whether 
there  was  a  legal  distinction  between  printing  for  the  use  of  members  and  the  subse- 
quent sale.  He  imagined  that  there  was  not ;  and  if  so,  the  doctrine  that  the  sale  of 
publicaiions  printed  for  the  members,  subjected  the  oflicers  who  printed  them  to 
question  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  must  he  abandoned.  Had  a  man  a  right  to  give 
away  a  libel  ?  He  who  circulated  a  lihcl  merely  for  a  mischievous  purpose,  was  equally 
liable  to  legal  question  as  the  individual  who  sold  it  for  j)rofit.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
there  was  no  distinction  between  publicalion  and  .sale.     But  if  this  were  so,  how  hap- 
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pcned  it  that  a  ditT'erent  view  would  l)ave  hocn  taken  of  this  case  if  the  publication  • 
hud  been  only  for  the  use  of  tiic  nH'ml)ers?  I^et  them  look  at  the  absurd  consequence 
which  wouhl  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  priueijile.  It  had  been  the  practice, 
before  that  of  sale  commenced,  to  print  more  documents  than  were  re(juircd  for  cir- 
culalion  among  tiie  members,  and  to  distribute  them  freely;  but  if  the  ])rineiple 
which  bad  been  laid  down  couhl  be  sustained,  should  the  Speaker  give  a  single  copy 
lie  would  be  subject  to  prosecution.  'J'hough  members  were  entitled  to  their  copies, 
if,  having  obtained  them,  they  lent  them,  or  if  they  ceased  to  be  members,  were  they 
to  be  subject  to  legal  question?  Suppose  a  member  went  to  his  constituents,  and 
referred  to  the  documents  which  as  a  member  he  was  entitled  to  use — suppose,  in 
explaining  his  conduct  to  bis  constituents,  he  found  it  necessary  to  advert  to  some 
statement  in  the  documents,  and  that  such  statement  threw  severe  aspersions  on  certain 
proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  was  he  not  to  be  permitted  to  state  the  details  of  those 
transactions  by  which  his  condiu-t  bad  been  determined  ?  Then,  would  the  newspa- 
jier  that  published  a  report  of  his  speech  be  liable  ?  He  referred  to  these  things 
merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  between  publications  for  the  use  of 
members,  and  the  subsequent  sale.*  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  distinction. 
If  they  admitted  the  right  to  publish  for  the  use  of  members,  and  the  right  of  the 
member  to  publish,  in  vindication  to  his  constituents  of  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
then  they  nnist  allow  that  there  was  no  legal  distinction  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
which  he  had  described.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  privilege  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  funciions  of  members,  and  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  there 
were  precedents  for  the  sale  of  the  papers,  be  could  not  conceive  on  what  grounds 
they  could  refuse  to  assert  their  ])rivilege,  because  now  for  the  first  time  it  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Stockdale.  A  committee  wliich  sat  on  this  case  would  not  even  be 
able  to  make  a  report  without  being  liable  to  question,  for  they  thought  it  necessary, 
to  enable  the  House  and  the  country  to  judge  of  the  matter  at  issue,  to  print  a  copy  of 
the  declaration  filed  in  the  King's  Bench  on  the  7th  of  November,  1836,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  document  it  was  seated  that  John  Joseph  Stockdale  had  published  a 
book  of  a  most  disgusting  nature,  and  indecent  in  the  extreme.  If  the  King's  l]ench 
could  interfere  in  tliis  way  with  the  privileges  of  the  House,  it  might  as  well  at  once 
close  its  doors  as  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  hon.  member  for  Ripon  had  suggested, 
that  the  better  course  might  be  to  trust  to  a  declaratory  bill.  The  objection  to  that 
was,  that  the  House  of  Lords  might  not  agree  to  it,  and  then  they  would  have  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  extent  of  their  privileges,  without  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
law  to  secure  them.  He  admitted  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  House  was  arbitra- 
ry, and  that  therefore  it  became  them  to  use  it  with  the  greatest  possible  caution 
and  discretion.  When  he  called  it  arbitrary,  he  meant  that  it  was  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction, admitting  no  co-ordinate  authority  ;  but  when  he  compared  the  di-^advantages 
likely  to  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the  power,  with  the  inconvenience  which  must 
result  from  the  House  being  deprived  of  it,  be  found  that  there  was  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  House  continuing  it  in  its  possession. 
Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Junk  8,  18-37. 

The  Attorney-general  rose,  to  bring  the  case  of  Messrs.  Nicholls  and  the  ?Jessrs 
Hansard  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaii  concluded 
a  brief  statement  of  the  facts,  by  moving,  "  That  it  is  the  o})inion  of  this  House,  that 
the  petitioners  be  allowed  to  appear  and  ])lead  to  the  said  action." 

Sill  RonicRT  Pekl  : — Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  heard  without  great  regret  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-general,  that  it  is  advisable,  on  account  of  the  technical  and 
legal  ditfieulties  which  would  accompany  any  other  course  of  prueceiling,  to  direct  the 
servants  of  this  House  to  plead  to  the  actions  that  have  been  brought  against  them. 
I  had  hoped  that  this  House  possessed  suflficient  power  to  vindicate  by  its  own  ex- 
clusive authorit}',  without  the  aid  or  recognition  of  any  extrinsic  jurisdiction,  tho.;e 
privileges  which  are  absolutely  essintial  to  the  performance  of  its  proper  functions, 
and  even  to  its  existence  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  legislature.  I  was  aware 
of  the  precedent  for  pleading  furnished  b}'  the  case  of  Burdett  v  Abbott ;  but  as  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  in  that  case  was  a  distinct  ci'nfirmation,  by  the  highest  ju- 
dicial authority,  of  the  e.vclusive  right  of  the  House  of  Comnions  to  judge  and  decide 
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in  matters  of  privilege,  I  had  hoped  that  that  precedent  rather  supplied  a  reason  for 
the  assumption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it  admitted  to 
exist,  than  a  rule  for  a  repetition  of  the  course  which  was  then  followed. 

The  Attorney-general  has  reviewed  the  several  proceedings  to  which  this  House 
might  have  recourse  in  consequence  of  the  actions  of  which  notice  has  been  given, 
and  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  were  any  one  of  them  preferred  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  of  pleading.  Of  these  difficulties  an  unprofessional  man  is  scarcely  a 
competentjudge.  lonly  wish  they  had  been  foreseen,  and  carefully  considered  by  those 
members  of  the  select  committee  who  belong  to  tlie  profession,  and  are  so  eminent 
for  their  legal  acquirements,  because  they  ought  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  as  important  elements  in  the  consideration  of  any  practical 
measure  to  be  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  our  privileges  ;  and  if  pointed  out,  and 
traced  in  their  several  bearings  and  consequences,  might  have  induced  the  House  to 
modify  at  least  the  resolutions  which  have  been  voted  in  regard  to  the  practical  as- 
sertion of  the  privilege  in  question. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  subordinate  concern.  Upon  the  main  point  at 
issue, — the  existence  of  this  privilege,  and  the*  right,  the  exclusive  right,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  it, — I  have  a  decided 
opinion,  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  taite  this  opportunity  of  stating.  Having  been 
deputed  by  the  House,  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  the  select  committee,  to 
apply  myself  to  this  question,  I  entered  upon  it  with  no  previous  prepossession  or 
prejudice.  1  have  examined  the  foundations  on  which  the  privilege  rests,  and  the 
authorities  in  favour  of  or  opposed  to  its  maintenance  ;  and  the  result  is,  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  right  to  institute  free  inquiry  upon  every 
matter  of  public  concern, — to  elicit  every  fact  connected  with  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
— and  to  publish  the  evidence  taken,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  that  evidence, 
either  for  the  use  of  its  members,  or,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  for  the  use  and  informa- 
tion of  the  community  at  large.  My  conviction  is,  that  for  such  publication  tlic 
House  of  Commons  is  not  responsible  to  any  other  tribunal ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  House  of  Commons,  acting  by  its  express  authority,  are 
not  liable  to  question  in  a  court  of  law,  for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  that  authority. 

I  found  the  claim  to  this  right,  first,  upon  the  deductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  from  a  review  of  the  constitutional  character,  functions,  and  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  forming  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  being,  as  they  are  called 
by  Lord  Coke,  "  the  general  inquisitors  ot  the  realm,  coming  out  of  all  the  parts 
thereof,"  and  summoned  to  advise  the  king  :  "De  communi  consilio  super  negotiisqui- 
busdam  arduis  et  urgentibus,  regem  statum  et  defensionem  Regni  Anglise,  et  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanse,  concernentibus  " 

I  found  this  claim,  secondly,  upon  the  recorded  declarations  on  great  constitutional 
principles  by  the  highest  constitutional  authorities  ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  law. 

This  is  the  outline  and  general  scope  of  my  argument,  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
establish  the  privilege  to  which  I  lay  claim,  upon  each  of  the  several  foundations 
on  which  I  consider  it  to  rest.  First,  it  is  a  privilege  essentially  necessary  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  our  legislative  and  inquisitorial  functions ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, deriving  its  origin  and  validity  from  that  necessity.  The  principle  contended 
for  on  the  opposite  side  is, — that  though  we  may  publish  for  the  use  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, without  liability  to  question  ;  yet  that  we  cannot,  without  incurring  such  liabi- 
lity, publish  for  the  information  of  the  community  ;  above  all,  we  cannot  authorise 
the  publication  by  way  of  sale.  If  this  distinction  be  well  founded  in  point  of  theory, 
what  practical  security  does  it  afford  against  the  supposed  abuse  for  which  a  remedy 
is  sought  ?  We  may  print,  it  seems,  608  copies  of  our  proceedings,  and  distribute 
them  among  tlie  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  will  be  a  privileged  com- 
munication. May  the  members  who  thus  receive  the  papers  printed  for  their  instruc- 
tion, make  any  use  of  them  ?  May  they,  if  questioned  by  their  constituents  as  to  any 
l)arlicular  vote,  defend  tliat  voteby  reference  to  the  printed  proceedings  which  caused 
the  vote,  and  may  possibly  constitute  its  only  justification  ?  Will  the  disclosure  to 
constituents  of  such  cause  and  justification  be  also  a  privileged  comnumication  ?  If 
it  will,  where  is  the  limit  to  the  publicity?  If  it  will  not,  tliis  consequence  must 
follow, — that  a  member  cannot  safely  explain  to  his  constituents  the  reason  for  the 
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coun-e  he  may  ha%'e  pursued,  although  lie  may  have,  in  common  with  all  other  mem- 
bers, an  amitle  vindication  of  that  course  in  a  document  printed  by  the  autliority  of 
this  House. 

Can  it  be  maintained  in  argimient,  tliat  the  privilege  of  free  publication  is  limited 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  publication  for  the  use  of  its  members  ?  Su|)posc  we 
should  be  called  upon,  as  we  have  frequently  been  called  upon,  in  our  legislative 
cai)acity,  to  adopt  measures  affecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  measures  demanded 
by  great  necessities,  and  at  variance  with  the  established  usages  and  principles  of  the 
constitution;  suppose  the  vindication  of  tliese  measures  should  mainly  rest  upon  the 
acts  and  proceedings  of  individuals,  the  public  dcvclopement  of  which  might  be 
essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  measure  to  be  a<!opte{l,  and  of  the  exigency 
that  reipiired  it:  is  it  the  constitutional  law  of  this  country,  that  we  can  give  no  infor- 
mation to  the  public  on  such  matters,  without  liability  to  question  in  Westminster 
Hall?— that  we  must  limit  to  our  own  body  the  knowledge  which  demands  and 
justifies  a  new  law  ?— that  in  the  case  of  enactments,  like  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
breaking  through  the  established  order  of  hereditary  succession  ;  or,  like  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  depriving  the  subject  of  his  security  against  arbitrary  im- 
])risonment ;  or,  like  the  Regency  bill,  transferring  the  exercise  of  royal  authority 
from  the  hands  of  the  monarch  ; — is  it  the  true  constitutional  doctrine,  that  we  must 
require  blind  submission  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  our  own  will  and  authority  ; 
and  that  we  have  not  the  power,  however  inclined,  without  liability  to  question  for 
reflecting  on  individual  character,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to  im[)ress 
it  with  the  justice  and  reasonableiicss  of  our  proceedings  'i  That  power  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, unless  we  can  exercise  it  freely,  and  without  the  risk  of  punishment  to  those 
who  act  by  our  commands.  Better,  far  better,  to  relinquish  it  altogether,  than  to 
hold  it  at  the  discretion  of  an  extrinsic  authority.  If  a  court  of  law  may  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  degree  of  public  uecessity  which  shall  justify  our  comments 
upon  the  acts  of  individuals, — may  limit  by  its  own  discretion  the  exercise  of  our 
])rivileges,  absolving  our  servants  in  one  case,  and  punishing  them  in  another;  then, 
not  only  does  the  privilege  itself  lose  its  character  and  value,  but  the  independence 
and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  virtually  extinguished.  We  have  func- 
tions to  perform,  partaking  of  a  judicial  character.  We  have  the  unijuestionable 
power  to  suspend  the  issue  of  writs  of  election.  We  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
pass  bills  for  the  entire  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise, — for  the  annihilation  of 
the  right  of  constituent  bodies  to  send  members  to  parliament.  In  each  case  we  act 
upon  the  evidence  of  eorrui)tion  and  abuse.  That  evidence  cannot  be  taken  without 
imputations  and  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  pi-ivate  parties.  Must  that  evidence, 
from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  be  a  sealed  book  excepting  to  our  own  members  ? 
Must  the  town  or  city  whose  ancient  right  is  forfeited,  remain  ignorant  of  the  grounds 
on  which  penalty  and  disgrace  are  inflicted  ?  Or,  if  we  make  public  the  evidence  on 
which  we  have  acted,  for  the  express  purpose  of  justifying  our  decision,  may  those 
Avhose  misconduct  is  exposed, — to  whom,  individually,  gross  acts  of  corruption  are 
brought  homo  in  our  report, — may  they  construe  our  publication  into  a  private  libel, 
and  seek  for  redress  against  our  ofiicers  in  a  court  of  law  ? 

It  is  occasionally  our  duty  to  make  inquiry  into  the  alleged  misconduct  of  public 
functionaries.  An  accusation  is  preferred  of  the  violation  of  public  trust,  or  the 
abuse  of  authority  committed  to  a  public  servant.  Must  the  evidence  affecting  his 
character  be  confined  to  ourselves?  Must  the  copy  of  the  report  which  condemns 
him  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  parliament  ?  It  is  surely  impossible  to 
draw  distinctions  between  ))ublic  and  private  capacities  which  a  court  of  law  can 
recognise.  If  our  pubhcatious  generally  are  not  privileged,  they  are  not  privileged 
in  the  special  case  of  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  a  public  ofhcer.  The  public 
ofticer,  as  well  as  the  private  individiuil,  may  appeal  for  redress  to  the  courts  of  law 
for  an  alleged  libel,  lie  may  take  the  criminatory  evidence  and  the  offensive  report, 
and  demand  redress  from  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely  tiie  decision 
must  turn  upon  the  abstract  qi:estion,  whether  tiie  matter  complained  of  be  or  be  not 
a  libel.  Tiie  public  character  of  the  plaintiff  will  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  court.  The  court  will  not  draw  the  distinction  which  we  recognise,  between  the 
public  servant  and  the  private  individual — will  not  admit  that  comments  may  be 
maiJe  more  freely  upon  one  than  upon  the  other.      The  court  will  overlook  every 
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relation  of  the  public  functionary  save  tliat  of  a  subject  of  the  King  rcfjuiring 
redress  for  a  libel. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  contend  that  a  public  servant  charged  with  an  abuse  of  his 
trust  can  thus  sustain  an  action  for  libel?  Take  a  case  that  has  actually  occurred. 
When  the  present  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  a  member  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Kenrick,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a  judge  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  He  charged  Mr.  Kenrick  "with  having  dishonoured  his  magisterial  functions," 
and  with  the  "  guilt  of  partiality,  violence,  and  malignity,  in  imprisoning  an  individual 
in  some  degree  under  his  protection."  Evidence  was  taken  at  the  bar  in  support 
of  these  allegations :  evidence  painful,  no  doubt,  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
That  evidence,  and  the  petition  preferring  the  complaint,  were  printed,  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Denman,  and  became  matter  of  public  notoriety  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Now,  supposing  a  member  of  parliament,  having  received  his  copy  of  these 
printed  papers,  had  lent  it  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  constituent,  for  the  purpose  of  justify- 
ing to  that  constituent  his  vote, — had  thus  given  to  it  a  publicity  beyond  that  which 
w^as  required  for  the  use  of  members ;  vs'ill  any  one  contend  that  it  was  competent  to 
Mr.  Kenrick  to  maintain  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  If  Mr.  Kenrick  could  not,  who  can  ?  The  charges  against  him  implied 
conduct  highly  criminal;  the  evidence  ex  parte  was  very  injurious  to  his  character, 
and  the  result  was  tantamount  to  his  acquittal,  for  no  vote  of  censure  was  passed, 
still  less  any  proceeding  adopted  for  his  removal  either  from  the  judicial  station  or 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  Why  was  he  debarred  from  redress  ?  Because  in  his 
case,  as  in  others,  the  j)rivilege  of  parliament  protected  the  presentation  of  the 
petition,  the  printing  of  that  petition,  of  all  the  documents  connected  with  it,  of  the 
accusatory  evidence  given  at  the  bar ;  and  it  would  have  been  thought  preposterous, 
if  Mr.  Kenrick,  holding  a  public  trust,  and  charged  with  the  abuse  of  it,  had  sought 
redress  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  acts  done  or  authorised  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  whatever  manner  they  might  acquire  publicity. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  it  so  think  fit, 
direct  a  publication  of  its  proceedings  more  extensive  than  that  which  is  requisite  for 
the  use  of  its  own  members.  I  found  the  proof  of  this  upon  reasonings  derived  from 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  necessity  of  satis- 
fying the  public  mind  as  to  the  grounds  of  its  proceeding  in  cases  of  grave  importance, 
such  as  the  suspension  of  the  public  liberties,  or  the  forfeiture  of  legal  rights  and 
franchises,  or  the  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  public  functionaries.  I  found  it, 
also,  upon  long  and  uninterrupted,  and  (until  INIr.  Stockdale  questioned  it)  unques- 
tioned usage.  The  sale  of  the  proceedings  and  votes  of  the  House  has  continued 
without  interruption  from  its  first  commencement.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
papers  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  and  have  received  a  publicity  (in 
many  cases  by  sale)  far  greater  than  that  which  was  required  for  the  personal  use  of 
members.  From  a  remote  period  the  invariable  practice  has  been  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute a  greater  number  than  was  necess.iry  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  we  cannot  authorise  the  sale  of  libels.  Certainly 
not.  But  this  use  of  the  word  libel  is  a  begging  of  the  whole  question.  My  argu- 
ment is,  that  a  publication  made  by  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
a  libel,  and  cannot  be  questioned  as  such  in  a  court  of  law.  But  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  the  fact  of  sale  make  any  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  publica- 
tion ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  may  authorise  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  a  certain 
paper,  may  it  not  authorise  the  sale  of  it?  Can  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  make  the 
slightest  difference,  in  determining  its  legal  character  as  libel  or  not  libel,  whether  a 
parliamentary  report  be  printed  at  the  ])ublic  cost,  and  given  away,  or  vended  at  a 
certain  price,  covering  part  of  the  expense  of  publication?  Surely^  the  protection 
depends  uinm  a  higher  principle  than  anj'  that  is  involved  in  these  narrow  distinc- 
tions between  printing  for  the  use  of  members,  or  distribution  without  sale,  or 
distribution  by  means  of  sale.  It  depends  upon  that  great  principle  which,  in  a 
narrower  application  of  it,  justifies  the  publication  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice, 
provided  the  report  be  an  impartial  and  accurate  report.  Those  proceedings  may  be 
detailed  by  unautiiorised  parties,  may  be  sold  for  individual  profit,  in  term  reports 
and  in  pubhc  newspapers.     The  consideration  of  public  advantage  in  the  publicity 
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of  judicial  proceedings  ovcrndod  the  regard  for  private  feelings  and  private  interests. 
Can  it  be  maintained,  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  is  so  mucli  more  restrieted  in  its 
powers,  that  it  cannot  protect  its  own  servants  in  the  authorii-ed  pul)licHtions  of  its 
own  proceedings,  for  the  necessary  information  and  satisfaction  oftlic  community? 

I  contend  then,  that  this  privilege  is  maintainable  on  the  plain  deductions  of  rea- 
son, from  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  tiic  House  of  Commons,  of  the  necessity 
of  the  privilege  in  question  to  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  those  functions,  and  ((f 
established  precedent  and  long-continued  usage. 

I  proceed  to  supi)ort  the  proofs  derived  from  such  considtrafions  by  the  express 
declarations  of  the  highest  constitutional  authorities,  specially  a])plicable  to  the  very 
point  at  issue,  and  made  under  circumstances  entitling  them  to  j)eculiar  weight. 
One  example  will  suilice;  for  that  example  is  so  emphatic,  and  so  conclusive,  that  it 
is  needless  to  produce  others. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  information  was  brought  by  the  Afforney-general 
against  Sir  William  Williams,  who,  when  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
printed,  by  order  of  the  House,  a  certain  paper,  called  the  Information  against 
Thomas  Dangerficld.  Judgment  passed  against  Sir  William  Williams  on  this  infor- 
mation, in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  James  H.  This  proceeding  the  conven- 
tion parliament  deemed  so  great  a  grievance,  and  so  high  an  infringcuient  of  the 
rights  of  parliament,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  one 
of  the  heads  of  aeeusati(m,  against  James  II.  in  the  bill  of  rights, 

'Jlie  8th  head  in  that  bill  was  to  this  effect; — "By  causing  information  to  be 
brought  and  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes  cog- 
nisable only  in  parlanicnt,  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses." 

To  this  article  the  Lords  at  first  disagreed;  and  gave  for  a  reason,  "because  they 
do  not  fully  apprehend  what  is  meant  by  it,  nor  what  instances  there  have  been  of 
it;  which,  therefore,  thej^  desire  may  be  explained,  if  the  House  shall  think  fit  to 
insist  further  on  it." 

The  House  of  Commons  disagreed  with  the  Lords  in  thei?  proposal  of  leaving  out 
the  8th  article.  But,  in  respect  of  the  liberty  given  by  the  Lords  in  explaining  that 
matter,  resol/ed  that  the  words  do  stand  in  this  manner: — "By  prosecutions  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  matters  and  causes  cognisable  only  in  parliament,  and  by 
divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses." 

By  this  amendment,  the  House  adapted  the  article  more  correctly  to  the  case  they 
had  in  view;  for  the  information  against  Sir  William  Williams  was  filed  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  time;  but  the  prosecution  was  carried  on,  and  judgment  obtained", 
in  the  second  year  of  King  James. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  House  should  be  made  more  evident  to  the  Lords,  the 
House  ordered, "  That  Sir  Wra.  Williams  be  added  to  the  managers  of  the  conference:" 
and  Sir  William  the  same  day  reports  the  conference  with  the  lords :  and  "that  their 
lordships  had  adopted  the  article  in  the  words  as  amended  in  the  Commons."  And, 
corresponding  to  this  article  of  grievance,  is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  subject, 
in  the  [>th  article  of  the  declaratory  part  of  the  bill  of  rights — videlicet,  "  That  the 
freedomof  speech,  and  debatesor  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  notto  be  imjicachcd 
or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  jiarliament."  The  occasion  on  which  this 
declaration  was  made,  was  the  constitutional  settlement  at  the  period  of  the  revolution ; 
the  i)arties  to  it  were  the  Lords  and  Commons  forming  the  Convention  Parliament, 
w  iiich  declared  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. .  It  was  no  vague  assertion  of 
parliamentary  privilege  generally.  It  was  pointed  at  as  a  specific  grievance:  that 
grievance  was  the  filing  of  an  information  against  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  printing  and  publishing  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  public,  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  certain  document,  libellous  no  doubt,  if  not  protected  by 
privilege.  There  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  9tij 
article  of  the  declaratory  part  of  the  bill  of  rights.  They  claimed  for  debates  or 
proceedings  in  parliament,  ])erfect  freedom  frcmi  impeachment  or  question  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  jjarlianient ;  and  ihey  are  without  eti'eet  and  without  meaning,  if  lord 
Denman's  deci?ion  can  be  sustained — namely,  "  that  the  fact  of  the  Houseof  Commons 
having  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  their  parliamentary  reports,  is  no  justi- 
ilcation  for  them  to  publish  a  parliamentary  report  containing  a  libel  against  any 
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I  will  now  consider  the  remaining'  ground  on  which  I  rest  this  assertion  of  privilege, 
namely,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  They  appear  to  mc  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  general  reasoning,  and  the  declaration  of  .the  bill  of  rights. 
They  establish  two  positions — that  that  which  the  House  of  Commons  publislies  is  a 
publication  protected  by  privilege ;  and  that  of  the  limits  of  that  privilege,  and  of  tlie 
exercise  of  it,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  exclusive  judge. 

The  first  case  I  will  refer  to,  is  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Wright.  The  decision  in 
that  case  places  the  privilege  on  higher  grounds  than  those  for  which  I  contend,  und 
extends  impunity  beyond  the  limits  within  which  I  confine  the  present  argument. 
I  refer  to  that  case  mainly  on  account  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  position  that 
I  am  maintaining. 

I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  particulars  of  that  case.  A  committee  of  secrecy  was 
appointed  at  a  period  of  great  public  excitement,  to  consider  and  report  upon  certain 
documents  laid  before  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  government.  A  bookseller,  of 
the  name  of  Wright,  reprinted  fully  and  accurately,  but  without  any  sanction  or 
authority  from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  contained 
allegations  against  several  persons,  three  of  whom,  Messrs.  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and 
Home  Tooke,  had  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury. 
Now,  the  presumption  of  the  law  clearly  was,  that  they  were  entirely  innocent  of 
the  charge,  and  had  a  right  to  all  the  benefit  of  acquittal.  And  yet  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy  thus  speaks  of  the  parties : — "  Some  of  the  persons  so  arrested 
were  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  Three  of  the  persons  so  indicted  were  tried,  and 
on  their  trials  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment.  But  the  evidence 
given  on  those  trials  established  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  views  of  those  per- 
sons and  their  confederates  were  completely  hostile  to  the  existing  government  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  went  directly  to  the  subversion  of  every  established 
and  legitimate  authority." 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  aggravated  case  of  libel,  if  the  character  of 
the  publication  were  to  be  judged  of  upon  ordinary  grounds,  and  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  authority  under  which  it  was  made.  A  rule  was  granted  against 
Wright,  the  bookseller,  at  the  instance  of  ]\Ir.  Home  Tooke.  It  was  argued  by 
Erskine  and  Warren,  in  support  of  the  rule,  "That  the  House  of  Commons  them- 
selves were  not  justified  in  directing  or  giving  a  sanction  to  the  publication  of  this 
libel  on  Mr.  Tooke ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  have  no  legal  authority  to  direct  or  sanc- 
tion the  publication  of  matter  that  amounts  to  a  libel  on  any  individual,  beyond  an 
entry  on  its  own  journals,  or  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House."  But  Lord 
Kenyon  observed  : — ''  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that  the  proceedings  of  either 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  a  libel,  and  yet  that  is  to  be  taken  as  the  foundation 
of  this  application.  This  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  inquire  into  it."  Mr.  Justice  Grose  said  : — "This  is  a  motion 
for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  information  for  publishing  a  supposed  libel,  but,  in  truth, 
for  publishing  a  proceeding  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  when  they  were  acting 
for  the  safety  of  the  State.  Now,  on  looking  into  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this 
court,  I  find  no  instance  of  such  an  information  as  the  present."  Mr.  Justice  Law- 
rence observed,  that — "A  true  account  of  what  passed  in  a  court  of  justice  could 
not  be  a  libel,  though  the  publication  of  such  proceedings  might  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  particular  individual  concerned  ;  for  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
public  that  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  should  be  universally  known.  The 
same  reasons  also  apply  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  even  to  the  legislative  bodies,  that  true  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
should  be  generally  circulated  ;  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  that  advantage,  if  no 
person  could  publish  their  proceedings  without  being  punished  as  a  libeller.  Though, 
therefore,  the  defcndent  was  not  authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  publish  the 
report  in  question,  yet,  as  he  only  published  a  true  copy  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
tlie  ride  ought  to  be  discharged." 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  it  will  be  seen,  rested  (he  claim  to  protection  on  higher 
and  more  extensive  ground  than  that  of  the  usage  or  any  special  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment. He  contended  for  the  doctrine,  that  true  accounts  of  proceedings  in  parliament 
and   in   coin-Is  of   law,  were  for  the  public   advantage,  and   therefore  entitled  to 
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universal  protection.  lie  contenilod  for  the  impunity  of  unauthorised  parties  who 
might,  with  a  view  to  individual  gain,  publish  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice. 
If  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  were  riglit,  a  fortiori  the  authorised  servant  of  the  House 
of  Commons  mu-;t  he  entitled  to  protection.  If  in  the  case  of  Wright  he  carried  too 
far  the  claim  for  impunity,  the  oluectiou  that  might  apply  to  the  extended  claim, 
will  have  no  necessary  application  to  the  more  limited  claim  of  privilege  which  the 
present  question  involves. 

Against  that  privilege,  the  privilege  of  unfettered  inquiry  and  free  publication, 
either  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  information  of  the  community, 
no  argument  has  been  advanced  whicli  has  the  sanction  either  of  reason  or  authority. 
It  is  contended,  that  it  may  be  abused  ;  and  cases  of  wilful  tyranny  and  extreme 
oppression  are  brought  forward  hypotbctically,  for  the  purj)ose  of  showing  that  there 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  redress,  and,  therefore,  that  a  court  of  law  ought  to  have 
jurisdiction.  The  argument  from  the  possibility  of  abuse,  if  valid  in  this  case,  is 
c!iually  valid  against  every  other  privilege  of  parliament.  It  is  valid  also  against 
the  right  of  courts  of  justice  to  commit  for  contempt,  without  liability  to  question 
by  co-ordinate  tribunals;  it  is  valid  against  judgment  in  the  last  resort, — against 
the  supreme  authority  of  ])arliament, — against  the  grant  of  any  power  to  a  human, 
and  therefore  imperfect  tribtnial,  i'rom  which  there  is  not  a  right  to  api)eal. 

If  the  right  of  publication  be  a  jirivilege  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  tlien,  like  other  privileges,  it  is  not  liable  to  question 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  House  of  C'onmions  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  exercise  of 
it.  The  judgments,  not  of  the  House  of  Commons.Jmt  of  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster, are  decisive  on  this  point.  I  speak  not  of  the  4|V^^  '''<2  King  v.  Wright,  but 
of  other  cases,  of  every  case  in  which  an  ai)plication  on  a  (pieslion  of  privilege,  like 
this  application  of  Stockdale,  has  been  made  to  the  courts  of  law.  Tlie  arguments 
now  urged  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  wore  urged  in  the  cases  to 
which  I  refer.  The  objections  from  the  possible  abuse  of  privileges,  of  which  the 
possessor  was  to  be  the  exclusive  judge,  were  distinctly  brought  forward  ;  but  they 
were  overruled  by  the  tribunals  whose  authority  would  have  been  extended  by  ad- 
mitting the  force  of  them.  The  courts  of  law  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  invest  them. 

The  decisions  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Crosby,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  in 
the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  In  the  first  case,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Miller  was  delivered  from  the  custody  of  the  messenger  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  denied  the  authorit}^  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant  within  the  city.  The  lord  mayor,  was  adjudged  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  discharge  of  the 
lord  mayor  from  custody,  on  the  groimd  that  the  House  had  exceeded  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  committing  for  what,  on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege. 

In  refusing  the  application.  Chief- Justice  De  Grey  said, — "When  the  House  of 
Commons  adjudge  any  thing  to  be  a  contempt  or  a  breach  of  privilege,  their  adju- 
dication is  a  conviction,  and  their  warrant  is  an  execution  ;  and  no  court  does  or  can 
bail  a  person  in  execution."  The  Cliief  Justieeasked,  what  were  the  objections  to 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  "It  is  objected,''  said  he,  "  first,  that  the 
House  of  Connnons  are  mistaken,  for  that  tliey  have  not  this  power,  this  authority  ; 
secondly,  that,  supposing  they  have,  yet  in  this  case  they  have  not  used  it  lightly  and 
properl3' ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  execution  of  their  orders  was  irregular.  In  order  to 
judge,  I  will  consider  the  practice  of  t'.ie  courts  in  common  and  ordinary  cases.  I 
do  not  find  any  case  where  the  courts  have  taken  cognizance  of  such  execution,  or  of 
commitments  of  this  kind:  there  is  no  precedent  of  Westminster  Hall  interfering  in 
such  a  case.  In  Sir  John  Paston's  case,  13  Rep  ,  there  is  a  case  tried  from  the  '  Year 
R'lok,'  where  it  is  held,  that  any  court  shall  determine  of  the  privilege  of  that  court ; 
besides,  the  rule  is,  that  thecourt  of  remedy  mustjudgeby  the  same  as  the  court  which 
commits  :  now,  this  court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  commitment  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  it  cannot  judge  by  the  same  law;  for  the  law  by  which  the  Com- 
mons judge  of  their  privileges  is  unknown  to  us."  Again,  he  says  : — "  The  House  of 
Commons  only  knows  how  to  act  within  their  own  limits.     We  are  not  a  court  of  ap- 
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peal.  We  do  not  know  certainly  tlsejurisJiction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Weeannot 
judge  of  the  law  and  privileges  of  the  House,  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of  those 
laws  and  privileges."  Observe  how  the  Chief  Justice  disposes  of  the  objection  from 
possible  abuse.  He  says  ; — -"Another  objection  has  been  made,  which  likewise  holds 
out  to  us,  if  pursued  in  all  its  possible  cases,  some  dreadful  consequences  ;  and  that  is, 
the  abuses  which  may  be  made  by  jurisdictions  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
for  which  abuses  there  is  no  remedy  :  but  this  is  unavoidable."  "  In  the  case  of  u 
commitment  by  this  court  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  tliere  is  no  appeal.  Sup- 
pose the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sets  an  excessive  fine  upon  a  man  for  a  misde- 
meanour, there  is  no  remedy,  no  appeal  to  any  other  court.  We  must  depend  upon 
the  discretion  of  some  courts." 

Mr.  Justice  Gould  said: — "I  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  my  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  that  this  court  has  no  cognizance  of  contempts  or  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons:  they  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  privileges;  and  that 
they  may  be  properly  called  judges  appears  in  4  Inst.  47,  where  my  Lord  Coke  says, 
an  alien  cannot  be  elected  of  the  parliament,  bee  uise  such  a  person  can  hold  no 
place  of  judicature."  "  This  court  cannot  know  the  nature  and  power  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  founded  on  a  diifferent  law.  The  '  Lex  et 
Consuetudo  Parliament!'  is  known  to  parliament  men  only." 

What  said  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  an  authority  whom  m)'  hon.  friend  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Inglis)  will,  with  myself,  from  our  connection  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
regard' with  common  respect  ?  "I  concur,"  said  he,  "  in  opinion,  tliat  we  cannot  dis- 
charge the  lord  mayor.  T^«resent  case  is  of  great  importance,  because  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  materially  ^B^rned.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  supreme  court, 
and  they  are  judges  of  their  own  privileges  and  contempts,  more  especially  with 
respect  to  their  own  members  ;  here  is  a  member  committed  in  execution  by  the 
judgment  of  his  own  House.  x\ll  courts,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  can  have  no  control  in  matters 
of  contempt.  The  sole  adjudication  of  contempts,  and  the  punishment  thereof  in  any 
manner,  belong  exclusively,  and  without  interfering,  to  each  respective  court.  In- 
finite confusion  and  disorder  would  follow,  if  courts  could,  by  writ,  of  habeas  corpus, 
examine  and  determine  tlie  contempts  of  others.  This  power  to  commit,  results  from 
the  first  principles  of  ju^^tice  ;  for,  if  the}'  have  power  to  decide,  they  ought  to  have 
power  to  punish  :  no  other  court  shall  scan  the  judgment  of  a  superior  court,  or  the 
principle  seat  of  justice ;  as  I  said  before,  it  would  occasion  the  utmost  confusion,  if 
every  court  of  this  hall  should  have  power  to  examine  the  commitments  of  the  other 
courts  of  the  hall  for  contempt,  so  that  the  judgment  and  commitment  of  each  re- 
spective court,  as  to  contempts,  must  be  final  and  without  control."  "  I  know, 
and  am  sure,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  both  able  and  well  inclined  to  do  justice. 
But  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  my  brother  Glynn's  whole  argument,  when  he  makes 
the  question  to  be  whether  the  House  have  acted  according  to  their  rights  or  not  ? 
Can  any  good  man  think  of  involving  the  judges  in  a  contest  with  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  with  one  another?  and  yet  this  manner  of  putting  the  question  would 
produce  such  a  contest.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  only  judge  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings. Holt  differed  from  the  other  judges  on  this  point ;  but  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  eleven,  and  not  by  the  single  one.  It  is  a  right  inherent  in  all 
supreme  courts  ;  the  House  of  Commons  have  always  exercised  it.  Little  nice  ob- 
jections of  particular  wonls  and  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  execution,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders 
of  that  House,  and  their  execution,  are  according  to  law.  The  habeas  corpus  in 
Murray's  case,  was  at  common  law.  I  concur  entirely  with  my  Lord  Chief-Jus- 
tice." Mr.  Justice  Biackstone  also  considered  the  objection  derived  from  the  pos- 
sible abuse  of  power,  and  the  absence  of  a  snfhcient  remedy.  He  remarked  : — "  The 
objections  which  are  brought  of  abusive  consequence  prove  too  much,  because  they 
arc  applicable  to  all  courts  of  dernier  rcssort.  '  Et  ab  abusu  ad  usum  non  valet 
consequentia,'  is  a  maxim  of  law  as  well  as  of  logic.  General  convenience  must 
always  outweigh  partial  inconvenience;  even  supposing  (which  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing) that  in  this  present  case  the  House  has  abused  its  power." 

In  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  in  the  year  1H20,  where  an  action  of  trespass  was 
brought  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  against  the  Speaker  for  arresting  and  inq.risoning 
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liim,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  adopted  the  principle  whicli  had 
governed  former  judicial  decisions.  Tiie  defendant,  in  his  pica,  relied  on  the  order 
of  the  House  as  his  justification,  'ihe  court  considered  tliat  plea  to  contain  a  legal 
justification;  and  Lord  Kilenhorongh  in  the  course  of  liis  judgment,  ohserved, — 
"  Independently  of  any  precedent  or  recognised  practice  on  tins  suhject,  tlie  Htsuse 
of  Commons  must,  a  priori,  be  armed  with  a  competent  authorily  to  enforce  the  free 
and  independent  exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions."  * 

Upon  this  ground,  and  supported  hy  these  high  judicial  autliorities,  —by  the  sanc- 
tion of  sucli  names  as  l>e  Grey,  (iouid,  Blackstone,  Kenyon,  (irose,  Lawrence,  and 
Ellenborough,  1  claim  for  tlie  House  of  Commons  "a  competent  authority  to  en- 
force the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions :"  the  great  func- 
tions of  instituting  inquiry  into  matters  of  public  concern;  of  enlightening  and  sa- 
tisfying tlie  public  mind;  of  reconciling  the  public  feeling  to  acts  which,  without 
explanation,  ndght  have  tlie  appearance  of  intolerable  harshness  and  severity.  I  a-k 
for  no  extension  of  the  ])rivil('ges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  consent  to 
none;  I  contend  for  those  privileges  only  which  arc  recognised  by  the  bill  of  rights, 
by  long-continued  usage,  anil  by  the  courts  of  law.  To  some  it  may  apjiear  desir- 
able, on  account  of  recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  increase  of  popular  influence  upon  its  proceedings,  to  curtail,  as  far  as  possible, 
even  its  legitimate  authority.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  policy  of  this  course.  I  think 
it  more  wise,  more  conformable  with  true  conservative  principles,  to  stand  upon  the 
ancient  ways  of  the  law  and  constitution  ;  to  maintain  the  just  and  ancient  privileges 
of  each  of  the  great  constituent  branches  of  the  legislature. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  i  erson  as  well  as  for  the  station 
of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice.  To  his  decision,  as  a  judge,  in  all  ordiujiry  cases  of  the 
construction  of  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  I  bow  with  deference  ; 
but  when  his  decisions  impugn  the  privileges  of  parliament,  I  have  not  only  a  right, 
but  am  bound  by  duty,  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Stockdale  ?'.  Hansard,  is  maintainable.  His  direction  to  the  jury, 
— "That  the  fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  directed  their  printer  to  publish 
their  parliamentary  reports,  is  no  justification  for  the  publication,  by  them,  of  a 
report  containing  a  libel,  upon  any  man," — 1  believe  to  be  erroneous.  I  trust  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Attorney-general,  that  upon  fuller  and  more  deliberate 
argument  the  court  will  reverse  this  decision,  Avill  be  confirmed.  Still  I  cannot 
view,  without  serious  apprehension,  the  possibility  of  their  disappointment.  By  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Attorney-general,  that  is,  by  the  instruction  to  our 
officers  to  plead,  we  virtually  submit  a  decision  upon  our  privileges  to  a  court,  the 
head  of  which  has  already  given  an  adverse  decision  with  regard  to  them.  If  tluit 
decision  be  confirmed,  our  next  step  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thus  the  transfer  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature  of  that  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  which  we  lay  claim  for  ourselves  in  matter  of  privilege.  I  have  every  confi- 
tlence  that  justice  will  be  done  according  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country; 
but,  believing  that  the  jirivilege  of  free  publication  is  as  unquestionable  as  it  is  vital 
and  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  functions,  I  cannot  without  anxiety  see 
it  made  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Tile  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  Attorney-general  was  also  instructed  to  defend 
the  actions. 


C  il  U  R  C  H    L  ]']  AS  E  S . 
Jusii)  12,  1837. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  as  to  the  present  management,  and  to  the  probable  amount  of 
bonetit  that  might  be  derived  from  an  improved  management,  of  property  connected 
with  the  Church. 

Sir  Rohkkt  Pf.el  observed,  that  he  was  in  no  way  surprised  at  the  impatience 
exhibited  by  the  House,  considering  that  the  subject  had  already  been  debated  for  five 
nights.     In  the  few  observations  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make,  he  sliould  strictly 
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confine  himself  to  the  immediate  point  before  them,  namely,  whether  it  was  fitting 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  question.     lie  well  knew 
how  plausible  a  proposition  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  was.     He  knew 
well,  that  if  he  had  merely  some  political  object  in  view,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal.     He  was  aware  that  many  persons,  seeing  how  their  pro- 
perty was  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  ministerial  proposition  on  Church-rates, 
whatever  their  original  objections  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,   were  now 
almost  ready  to  assent  to  it,  as  offering  them  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  their  em- 
barrassments.    But  he  considered  the  proposition  so  objectionable — as  involving  so 
bad  a  precedent — that,  whatever  the  decision  might  be,  he  for  one  was  determined 
not  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  executive  government.      This  would  be  a  precedent  which  government  miglit 
be  very  glad  to  avail  itself  of,  whenever  it  became  desirable  to  escape  out  of  a  political 
dilemma.     The  subject  had  undergone  a  more  close  discussion  than  any  otlier  this 
session  ;  greater  numbers  had  divided  on  it;  in  the  second  instance,  the  division  was 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  the  measure,  it  was  a  division  on  no  question  of  detail, 
but  turned  simply  on  this  point,   whether  or  no,  assuming  that  there  was  an^-  avail- 
able surplus,  that  surplus  should  be  applied  as  a  substitute  for  Church-rates,  or  to 
purposes  immediately  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction.     On  this 
great  principle  ministers  had  a  majority  of  five.     Wliy,  then,  did  not  ministers  pro- 
ceed with  the  measure ;     But  no  ?  they  would  neither  do  ti)is,  nor  let  it  alone  for 
this  session,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  suggested  the  reference  of  this  important 
question  to  a  select  committee  of  its  own  nomination.     This  was  a  precedent,  which 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  might  be  adopted,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
become  a  precedent  at  all.     It  would  always  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  government, 
when  it  despaired  of  carrying  a  measure  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  had  not  the 
manliness  either  to  persevere  in  it,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  or  give  it  up  at  once,  to  get 
out  of  the  delimma  for  the  time  by  a  proposition  like  this.      The  proposal  was,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  cabinet,  not  by 
the  country,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  executive 
government  from  all  further  responsibility  and  trouble.     He  hoped  they  would  take 
care  not  to  have  too  numerous  a  cabinet.     An  lion,  gentleman  had  desired  to  have 
the  names  of  the  new  cabinet  stated  to  the  House.     He  would  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  name  of  its  chairman  mentioned. 
The  simple  course  then  would  be,  for  the  new  premier  to  appoint  his  colleagues  him- 
self; for  it  was  of  great  importance  to  secure  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  new  cabinet. 
A  conflict  of  opinions  among  its  members  would  obviously  destroy  all  the  good  effects 
anticipated.     Of  course  the  question  would  not,  like  the  ballot,  be  left  an  open  one, 
and  yet  no  other  course  was  practicable,  if  a  conflict  of  opinions  was  admitted  into 
this  new  cabinet,  by  the  selection  of  its  members  from  the  opposing  sides  of  the 
House.     The  noble  lord  said,   he  did  not  want  the  committee  to   decide  on  any 
great  principle,  but  such  was,  notwithstanding,  the  case.     By  the  express  terms  of 
the  reference  proposed  to  be  made  to  it,  it  was  called  on  to  consider  a  great  prin- 
ciple.     The  committee  was  called  on  to  decide  on  the  amount  of  any  increased  value 
which  might  be  obtained  from  this  property  by  an  improved  management,  and  with 
a  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Establislied  Church,  and  of  the  present 
lessees  of  the  property.     Tlie  consideration  of  these  interests  was  the  proper  subject 
for  government  alone  to  take  up,  but  tliese  two  great  q".estions  were  committed  to 
the  proposed  committee.     The  noble  lord  miglit  talk  of  government  retaining  its 
responsibility;   but  the  clear  fact  was,  not  onl}'  that  it  devolved  on  this  committee  a 
dtity  properly  its  own,   but  that  it  precluded  itself  from  offering  any  advice  to  the 
Crown  on  churtti  affairs  so  long  as  the  committee  existed ;  and  what  limit  was  put 
to  the  duration  of  this  committee  ?     The  committee  had  not  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
isting mode  of  granting  and  renewing  leases.     On  this  point  there  was  already  am- 
ple information,  but  it  would  have  to  determine  what  instances  of  abuse  existed  un- 
der ))rivate  bills,  and  when  this  ])art  of  its  duty  was  discharged,  it  would  have  to 
consider  the  other  and  much  more  important  matter,  namely,  what  was  the  probable 
amount  of  the  increased  value  of  this  property  under  improved  management,  and 
with  a  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  existing 
lessees.     To  ascertain  this  point,  it  would  be  essential  to  institute  local  incpiiries  all 
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over  the  conntr}',  and  for  the  cominittce  to  iierfurin  tlieir  duty  lionc>.t]v  and  full \-, 
tills  part  of  their  labours  iiiu;-t  necessarily  be  greatly  [jrotractcd.  Assiuiiing,  fur  tlie 
sake  of  argument,  that  further  inquiries  were  necessary,  these  inquiries,  in  his  opinion, 
might  be  conducted  with  infinitely  greater  etfect  by  the  executive  government,  whicii 
had  the  means  of  commanding  better  information  than  any  committee  of  that  House. 
In  the  case  of  the  municipal  corporation  inipiiry,  tlie  inquiry  was  first  intrusted  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House;  but  the  delays  and  diiiieultics  which  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  local  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  inve-tigafion,  very  speedily  con- 
vinced the  committee  of  its  insullieiency  to  fulfil  tlie  object;  and  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committi'C  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a  commission.  He  remember- 
ed, too,  that  when  the  right  hon.  member  for  Bute,  about  this  jieriod  of  the  year, 
made  a  proposition  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  religious  instruction  in  Scotland,  he  was  told  by  government  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  in  such  an  inquiiy  by  a  committee  ;  that  the  in(piiry,  being  necessarily  local, 
could  be  conducted  with  much  greater  etfect  by  a  commission  ;  and  so  a  committee 
was  refused.  If  the  committee  now  proposed  were  granted,  the  only  thing  would  be  that 
after  sitting  some  time,  the  executive  government  would  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
commission,  and,  untd  the  report  of  this  commission,  every  thing  in  connection  witli 
Church-rates  must  be  ke|)t  in  suspense.  How,  therefore,  those  gentlemen  who  con- 
sidered the  speedy  settlement  of  this  question  indispensable  could,  on  this  12th  of 
June,  consent  to  tlie  appointment  of  this  committee  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Had  ministers  openly  stated  that  on  account  of  the  smallncss  of  their  majority 
on  this  question,  they  would  not  persevere  in  it  this  session,  but,  adhering  to  its 
principle,  sought  further  information  on  points  not  considered  sufiicienily  clear,  with 
a  view  of  reviving  the  bill  next  year,  such  a  course  would  have  been  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. He  further  objected  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  because  he 
considered  that,  after  what  had  passed  ,in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  faith.  He  did  not  think  that 
commission  ought  to  have  been  renewed,  without  government  having  distinctly 
apprised  them  that  it  contem])lated  the  finding  a  substitute  for  Church-rates  in  an 
improved  management  of  church  property.  That  commission  was  apjiointed  by  liis 
recommendation,  and  on  Lord  Melbourne's  accession  to  office  was  renewed,  the  origi- 
nal members  of  it  who  held  office  then  resigning  their  situations,  and  persons  holding 
otiice  under  the  new  government  were  appointed  in  their  stead.  The  ecclesiastical 
members  of  that  commission  had  subjected  themselves  to  much  misconstruction  and 
obloquy  from  the  church  for  at  all  acquiescing  in  the  commission,  but  an  over- 
■whelining  sense  of  duty,  and  a  sense  that  the  real  interests  of  the  church  were 
involved,  induced  them  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  work.  They  proposed  the  division 
of  the  country  into  new  episcopal  districts.  This  measure  reduced  the  incomes  of 
some  bishops,  and  transferred  the  property  annexed  to  some  sees  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  others.  The  noble  lord,  when  he  introduced  the  bill  for  attecting  that 
object,  said,  that  no  measure  of  church  reform  would  be  satisfactory  unless  it  was 
previously  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  the  church.  The  noble  lord  on  that  occasion 
dwelt  with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  friendly  agreement  of  the  bisliops  in  his  plan. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  if  tliey  disapjiroved  of  the  present  plan,  they  ought 
never  to  have  agreed  to  the  slightest  innovation.  The  noble  lord  came  forward 
and  declared  tliat,  after  assenting  to  the  bill  of  last  year,  they  must  consent  to  this 
measure,  divesting  the  church  of  its  property.  The  noble  lord  said,  if  they 
remained  as  before,  and  resisted  all  reform,  the  bisliojjs  might  have  retained  i)o<pes- 
sion  of  all  their  property,  and  he  could  understand  the  principle  on  whicli  they 
resisted  ;  but  having  consented  to  the  measure  of  last  year,  they  must  consent  to  the 
present  plan,  involving  a  total  alienation  of  their  property.  What  motive  was  this 
to  them  to  go  on  with  the  reform  in  the  church  which  they  had  commenced.  The 
bishops  were  told,  that  if  they  consented  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reform,  a  virtual 
obligation  would  be  contracted  with  them  that  they  should  be  protected  from  other 
measures ;  but  the  year  af"terwards  the  noble  lord  proposed  a  measure  which  was 
dangerous  to  tiie  interest  of  the  church;  and  he  said  they  must  consent  to  this  plan 
because  they  had  agreed  to  the  reforms  which  he  ])roposed  last  year,  and  which  he 
said  he  now  wished  to  extend  by  making  the  bishops  stipendiaries.  The  noble  lord 
then  said,  "  M  ith  respect  to  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  was  placed,  according  to 
130— Vol.111. 
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the  constitution  of  the  church — and  that  constitution  he  did  not  wish  to  alter — 
among  persons   having  a  large  revenue  derived  from  the  property  of  the  country. 
He  was  placed  in  a  certain  house,   which  required  a  certain  establishment  to  be 
maintained,  and  that  there  should  be  observed  certain  duties  of  hospitality ;  he  was 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  even  more  was  required  from  him  than  from  men  of 
the  highest  rank  and  great  landed  property,  on  account  of  charity,  a  large  expense 
being  incurred.      In  all  these  respects  his  situation  was  totally  different  from  that 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's   Bench,  or  a  First   Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who 
received  an  official  salary,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  expenses  consequent  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  nothing  else."     Ttiis  was  avowed  by  the 
noble  lord  when  he  brought  forward  his  measure  of  church  reform  last  year,  which 
he  stated  he  considered  a  most  useful  measure  of  practical  reform,  and  pre-eminently 
so,  because  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  bishops.     In   1S37,  however,  the  noble  lord 
proposed  a  plan  not  only  at  variance  with   their  opinions  and  wishes,  but   which 
would,   in   operation,   make  the  bisho])s  merely  stipendiaries.     On  these  grounds, 
namely,  by  the  appointment  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  by  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  the  commissioners,  by  the  obligations  which  the  government 
had  contracted  towards  that  commission,  he  objected  to  transferring  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  from  the  executive  government  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     If  the  noble  lord  had  told  the  bishops  that  the  consequence  of  their 
consenting   to  the  commission  and  the  bills  of  last  year  would  be   that  he  would 
plead  their  acquiescence  as  an  argument  for  the  measure  on  Church-rates,  which 
they  considered  destructive  to  their  order,  and  to  the  interests  and  stability  of  the 
church,  he  never  could  have  extorted  from  them  the  first  step  to  reform  the  church.    If 
the  noble  lord  had  told  the  bishops  that  he  intended  to  propose  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  nominated  for  the  revision  of  the  mode  of 
granting  leases  of  church  property,  and  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  mode  of  manage- 
ment, with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  surplus  to  be  directed  to  other  than  strictly  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  he  would  never  have  obtained  their  consent  to  the  measures  he 
had  introduced.     It  was  possible  that  some  hon.  members — but  he  did  not  believe 
that  there  were  many,  seeing  the  dangerous  position  in  which  church  property  was 
placed — might  be  led  to  agree  to  the  motion,  in  the  belief  that  a  better  distribution 
and  management  of  that  property  might  be  effected.     He  could  not,  however,  yield 
up  his  strong  objections  to  the  nomination  of  this  committee;  he  would  rather,  after 
what  had  passed,  that  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  had  not  been  appointed,  fore- 
seeing the  effect  that  their  objections  to  this  plan  must  have  in  obstructing  the  course 
of  reform  in  the  church.     lie  would  rather  be  in  a  minority  of  ten  on  this  question, 
than  agree  to  any  course  of  proceeding  like  the  present;  but  he  trusted  that  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  that  night  they  would  escape  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise 
from  adopting  the  motion.     To  agree  to  this  motion,  it  was  evident  that  gentlemen 
must  have  more  confidence  in  the  committee  of  that  House  than  in  his  Majesty's 
government,  supposing  that  the  House  should  agree  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee.    He  hoped  some  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
would  state  their  views  in  favour  of  the  appointment  with  clearness  and  distinctness. 
He  hoped  that  the  lessees  would  see  the  advantage  which  were  likely  to  result  to 
them  from  the  appointment  of  this  committee;  if  they  went  into  the  committee, 
however,  tlie  noble  lord  would  do  so  with  the  view  of  supporting  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  find  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
^2.50, 000.     If  they  could  not  supply  this  ,£2oO,000  by  this  means,  then  there  was 
an  end  of  their  present  measure  of  Church-rates.     If  there  was  only  a  surplus  of 
^100,000,  they  must  obtain  the  remainder  from  some  other  source — they  must  tres- 
pass on  some  other  fund,  and  thus  they  must  touch  the  principle  which  the  noble 
lord  said  he  could  not  agree   to.     If  they  obtained  only  an  indefinite  surplus,  for 
instance  i;iO,000,  or  .£100,000,  or  X150,000,  or  other  sum,  the  question  would  still 
be  left  open  for  furtiier  consideration.     After  having  occupied  the  House  at  such 
length,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  plan,  for  that 
had  already  occuj)ied  the  attention  of  the  House  for  five  nights;  he  repeated,  how- 
ever, he  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  because  it  would  lead  to  unneces- 
sary delay,  because  the  duties  wliich  were  to  be  referred  to  tlie  select  committee  of  that 
House,  proposed  to  be  appointed,  belonged  to  the  executive  government,  and,  above 
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all,  since  the  ecclesiastical  commission  had  been  appointed,  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  appointment  of  this  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  the  committee,  which  was  not  nominated,  to  consist  of  twenty- 
one  members. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN. 
Junk  22,   18.37. 

Lord  John  Russell  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  said  that  he  was  cliarged  with  a 
Message  from  her  Majesty. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  Message  to  the  House, — Lord  John  Russell  moved 
the  adojition  of  an  address,  in  re[)ly  to  tiie  Queen's  Message. 

Sir  llonERT  Pekl  said,  although  my  attendance  here  to-day  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  pain,  yet  the  pain  I  should  feel  would  be  far  more  acute  and  more  lasting  if  1  were 
unable  to  join  in  the  mournful  ceremony  which  we  are  this  evening  called  upon  to 
go  through.  Only  seven  short  years  have  elapsed  since  I,  standing  then  in  the 
situation  which  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down  at  present  fills,  had  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  proposing  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  offer  to  his  late 
Majesty,  an  assurance  of  our  condolence  on  the  death  of  his  lamented  predecessor, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  anxious  hope  that  the  reign  upon  which  he  was 
then  about  to  enter  might  be  long  and  prosperous.  If  that  prosperity  could  have 
been  insured  alone  by  the  devotion  of  a  Monarch  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
the  latter  wish  would  have  been  completely  accomplished,  for  never  did  any  sovereign 
obtain  more  entirely  than  did  William  IV.,  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  people. 
I  need  hardly  remind  the  House  that  one  of  those  wishes  was  disappointed.  The 
hope  which  we  expressed  of  a  long  reign  has  unfortunately  not  been  fulfilled  ;  but 
when  we  expressed  another  hope — namely,  that  his  ^Injesty  might  enjoy  the  respect 
and  affections  of  his  people — the  House  of  Commons  conveyed  a  wish  which  has 
been  more  than  realised.  To  me  it  is  now  a  melancholy  consolation  to  be  permitted 
to  second  this  motion,  and  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord  opposite  in  jjroposing  to  this 
House  that  we  should  offer  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king  a  sincere  tribute  of 
national  respect.  The  becoming  reserve  which  secludes  a  sovereign  from  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  had  not  the  effect  of  concealing  the  real  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  King,  and  I  do  believe  that  there  never  existed  a  more  uni- 
versal feeling  than  that  now  prevailing  in  this  country,  that  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment never  were  intrusted  to  one  who  bore  himself  more  fairly  in  every  relation — 
who  bore  the  honours  of  his  rank  more  meekly  or  with  more  true  dignitj-^ — 
who  evinced  more  compassion  towards  all  who  suffered,  or  who  manifested  on 
every  occasion  a  nature  more  entirely  free  from  selfishness.  Tliere  was  no  rank, 
however  exalted,  no  station,  however  humble,  in  which  persons  were  not  to  be  found 
who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  bow  anxiously  the  late  King-  did  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  individual  and  general  happiness.  It  must,  I  am  sure,  be  amongst  the 
greatest  consolations  of  his  illustrious  and  now  widowed  Queen,  that  the  House 
of  Commons — the  heart  of  this  great  nati!)n,  should  entertain  such  sentiments  as  I 
am  satisfied  they  do  feel  towards  her  lamented  husband,  and  that  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  jircfoundly  sensible  that  she  has,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  shed 
a  lustre  on  it  by  the  discharge  of  every  domestic  virtue,  and  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  In  the  last  and  closing  scene  of  mortal  agony,  it 
is  well  known  that  she  made  unexampled  efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  him 
whose  life  was  of  so  much  value  to  her,  and  to  that  people  who  were  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  tlieir  Queen.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  the  situation  under 
the  late  King  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  now  fills,  and  I  am  enabled  with  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  to  confirm  ail  that  he  has  stated  with  respect  to  his  late 
Mdjestys's  devoted  attention  to  business,  to  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  those 
with  whom  that  business  was  to  be  transacted  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  that  applica- 
tion to  business  was  carried  the  length  of  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  amusements, 
and  even  of  all  private  considerations,  that  could  for  a  moment  interfere  with  the 
most  efficient  discharge  of  his  public  duties.     Never  had  public  servants  a  more 
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k'nd  and  in<lulgent  master;  never  did  a  man  act  with  more  perfect  fidelity.  Never 
was  there  a  man  who,  whatever  might  be  his  own  pohtical  opinions,  or  with  whatever 
frankness  thfey  mit^ht  be  stated,  who  acted  witli  more  entire  good  faith  than  his 
Majesty  did,  towards  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  advice  they  tendered. 
There  was  not  only  an  absence  of  all  indirect  means  by  which  their  free  action 
could  be  impeded,  there  was  not  only  a  total  absence  of  intrigue,  but  there  was 
that  sincere  confidence  and  support,  which  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  even  opposite  opinions.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  did  happen  to  that 
much  lamented  Sovereign  to  entertain  sentiments  different  from  his  responsible 
advisers,  they  were,  I  can  undertake  to  say,  never  pressed  beyond  the  proper 
limits.  It  is,  Sir,  with  heartfelt  sincerity  that  I  join  in  the  cordial  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  that  health,  happiness,  and  a  long 
reign  of  prosperity  and  glory  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  infant — the  young  Queen ; 
and  I  can  only  wish  that  that  success  may  respond  to  her  own  natural  inclinations, 
and  to  her  own  natural  powers — that  it  may  respond  to  the  affectionate  care  and 
unremitting  attention  which  have  been  devoted  by  an  illustrious  princess  and  an 
affectionate  mother  to  her  education.  If  that  success  correspond  to  those  natural 
expectations  and  to  that  unremitting  zeal,  it  will  be  as  complete  as  human  success 
can  be.  It  is  difBcult,  however  unphilosophieal  it  may  be,  to  avoid  forming  a 
judgment  from  slight  indications ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
who  was  present  when  her  Majesty,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  first  stepped  from 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions  which  on  Tuesday 
last  she  was  first  called  on  to  perform,  without  entertaining  a  confident  expecta- 
tion that  she  who  could  so  demean  herself  was  destined  to  a  reign  of  happiness  for 
her  people  and  glory  for  herself.  There  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate  and 
lessons  cannot  teach — and  there  was  something  in  that  demeanour  which  could  only 
have  been  suggested  by  a  high  and  generous  nature.  There  was  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  at  the  domestic  calamity  with  which  she  had  been  visited,  and  of  a  deep 
and  awful  sense  of  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to  fulfil — there  was  a  becoming 
and  dignified  modesty  in  all  her  actions,  which  could,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
only  have  been  dictated  by  a  high  and  generous  nature,  brought  up  no  doubt  under 
the  guidance  of  one  to  whose  affection,  care,  and  solicitude,  she  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
deeply  grateful.  I  shall  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  by  enter- 
ing into  farther  details  ;  they  are  totally  unnecessary.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  convince  the  House  that  all  persons,  without  reference  to  party  distinctions,  and 
in  the  oblivion  on  this  day  of  all  party  differences,  join  in  the  expression  of  cordial 
condolence  with  her  Majesty  on  the  loss  which  she  and  the  country  have  sustained, 
and  in  the  most  heartfelt  wish  that  we  are  now  at  the  commencement  of  a  long,  a 
prosperous,  and  a  happy  reign. 

The  address  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  by  such  mem- 
bers of  that  House  as  were  members  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  a  new  one  sum- 
moned, which  was  finally  ordered  to  assemble  on  November  15,  1837. 
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NOVEMBEE  20,    1837. 

Her  Majesty's  Speech  having  been  read,  Lord  Leveson  moved  the  Address,  in 
reply. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl:  Sir,  I  have  frequently,  on  an  opportunity  like  the  present, 
taken  an  occasion  to  exjiress  my  opinion,  both  when  in  office  and  when  in  opposition 
to  the  government,  that  it  was  not  convenient  on  the  first  day  of  session  to  call  upon 
parliament  to  give  pledges  upon  any  subject.  I  have  expressed  that  opinion  becau.se 
I  think  it  unfair,  government  being  naturally  and  necessarily  in  possession  of  the 
measures  which  tliey  mean  to  propose  to  invite  parliament,  which  had  not  the  same 
cognizance  of  those  measures,  after,  probably,  only  a  debate  of  two  or  three  hours, 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest  public  interest.  The  opinion 
thus  expressed  on  former  occasions,  I  still  retain.     Had  the  Throne  been  filled  by 
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our  lute  Sovereign,  a  Soverei;^n  advanced  in  years,  I  slioidd  have  maintained  the 
same  ojjinion.  Had  it  been  thouglit  desirable  to  eall  npun  parliament  lor  pledges  on 
any  partieular  question,  I  should  have  urged  the  absolute  necessity,  in  point  of 
justice,  of  reverting  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  of  giving  to  the  House,  so  called 
upon  to  express  an  opinion,  at  least  an  opportunity  of  deliberating  for  forty-eight 
hours.  But  1  think,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  measures  necessarily  alluded  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  for  the  Crown  to  content 
itself  with  indicating  the  general  measures  which  it  means  to  propose,  and  so  to 
word  the  Address  that  we  should  be  enabled  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  concur 
in  the  Address  without  any  compromise  of  opinion.  If  1  siiould  have  felt  the  force 
of  this  opinion  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  do  feel,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time,  eonsiilering  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Queen  of 
so  early  an  age  has  addressed  her  ])arliament,  that  the  opinion  to  which  I  have 
referred  acquires  extraordinary  and  peculiar  force.  I  cannot  refer  to  the  concluding 
paragruj)h  of  that  Speech,  in  which  her  Majesty  states  that  the  early  age  at  which 
her  Majesty  is  called  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom  renders  it  a  more  imperative 
duty  tiiat,  under  Divine  Providence,  her  Majesty  should  place  her  reliance  upon  our 
cordial  co-operation — I  cannot  hear  those  expressions  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen 
of  this  great  empire,  addressing  parliament  for  the  first  time,  without  anxiously 
availing  myself  of  the  means  of  concurring  in  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  of  tendering  to  her  Majesty  an  assurance  of  loyally,  and 
of  my  desire  to  attbrd  the  co-operation  which  she  asks.  I  give  to  that  Address, 
therefore,  my  acqiuescencc,  my  entire  and  unqualified  acquiescence,  because  I  must 
say,  independently  of  my  desire  on  this  occasion,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tentious debate,  and  still  less  the  necessity  of  dissent,  certainly  the  Address  itself  is 
so  worded,  that  he  must  be  very  critical  and  captious  indeed  who  covdd  find  occa- 
sion to  object  to  it.  But  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  right  to  say,  that  1  reserve  my 
ojjinion  on  every  measure  to  which  the  Address  makes  allusion.  1  cautiously 
abstain  from  expressing  or  implying  any  pledge  upon  any  measure  noticed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  disclaim  any  acquiescence  in  the  facts  there  stated,  and 
I  disclaim  any  necessary  implication  that  because  I  concur  in  the  Address  1  concur 
in  the  opinions  which  it  may  be  presumed  to  express.  1  shall,  therefore,  acting 
upon  the  principles  I  have  avowed,  and  looking  at  the  terms  in  which  the  Address 
is  proposed,  i'eol  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  giving  my  acquiescence,  an  acquiescence 
which  but  for  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Tinsbury  would  probaldy  be  unani- 
mous. A[)art  from  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  would  clearly  be 
quite  impossible,  with  any  beneficial  effect,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various 
measures  which  are  noticed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  affairs  of  Canada, 
tlie  question  of  the  Civil  List,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  questions  connected  with 
it,  are  so  different,  that  it  would  be  ill-advised  and  ineffectual  to  attempt  to  include 
in  one  discussion  those  various  and  important  measures.  As  far  as  the  Civil  List  is 
concerned,  and  I  will  refer  to  no  other  subjects  than  those  to  which  the  noble  lord 
referred,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  any  positive  opinion;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  heard  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  not  meant  to  al)audon 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster.  The  noble  lord 
classed  these  two  Duchies  together ;  but  I  apprehend  tliat  in  point  of  law  there  is  a 
material  distinction.  The  revenues  and  privileges  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  are 
held  by  the  Crown,  as  trustee,  whereas  over  those  of  tiie  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  there 
is  a  more  direct  and  imtiiediate  control.  I  do  not  notice  this  distinction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  any  separation,  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  rejoice  that  all  those  ancient  titles  should  be  preserved.  Upon  the  particular 
matters  of  detail  to  which  the  noble  lord  has  referred,  with  res])ect  to  the  admini- 
stration and  management  of  the  revenues  of  these  Duchies,  1  shall  reserve  my 
opinion  upon  those  points  until  1  hear  further  explanations  and  reasons  for  the 
course  proposed  to  be  pursued.  1  am,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  called  ujiou 
to  decide  whether  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  ior 
Finsbury.  That  amendment  appears  to  have  been  pro[;osed  under  the  impression 
that  her  Majesty's  government  Avas  composed  of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  calls 
"  squeezable  materials,"  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  the  object  of 
the  amendment.     The  hon.  member  did  not  hope  that  the  House  would  be  induced 
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to  acquiesce  in  that  amendment,  but  lie  did  hope  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  conjoint 
trio  by  whom  the  amendment  was  supported,  the  noble  lord,  who  was  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  squeezable  materials,  might  be  induced  to  give  some  satisfaction 
on  the  points  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  was  particularly  anxious.  I 
certainly  rejoice  that  the  noble  lord  has  defeated  the  expectations  of  his  hon.  sup- 
porters; for,  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury 
considered  of  such  vital  importance,  the  noble  lord  has  not  shewn  himself  to  be  com- 
posed of  such  squeezable  materials  as  the  hon.  gentleman  anticipated.  The  noble 
lord  objected  to  take  any  one  of  the  powders  which  the  hon.  member  for  Fin.sbury 
had  prepared  for  him.  Indeed,  the  noble  lord  had  altogether  rejected  what  had  been 
so  kindly  offered  to  him,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  as  far  as  the  noble  lord 
was  concerned,  had  entirely  failed  in  producing  what  he  might  naturally  infer  would 
be  the  result  of  his  powders.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  will,  I  apprehend, 
persist  in  his  amendment,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  considers  that  the  country  ought  to  be  aware  of 
the  opinions  of  their  representatives.  The  hon.  member,  therefore,  acting  in  con- 
sistency with  his  own  opinions,  will  of  course  compel  the  House  to  declare,  whether 
it  concurs  with  him  or  not.  I  am  certainly  surprised,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
amendment  falls  so  far  short  of  the  hon.  member's  intention.  It  is  an  incomplete 
amendment,  because  the  hon.  member  says,  the  country  is  gasping  with  impatience 
to  hear  of  an  alteration  in  the  corn-laws,  and  of  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture. And  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  disappoints  the  country  of  these  reason- 
able expectations;  for  though  he  has  three  separate  amendments,  in  no  one  of  them 
does  he  touch  these  two  important  points,  with  respect  to  which  he  tells  us  that  the 
country  is  gasping  with  impatience.  How  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  could 
advise  the  withdrawal  of  those  amendments  I  cannot  conceive;  for  he  states,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience,  he  never  heard  of  anj'  good  measure  being 
brought  forward,  unless  it  were  included  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Tiiere 
was,  indeed,  one  exception,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1822,  when  we  had  an  unre- 
formed  parliament.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  stated,  that,  with  this  single 
exception,  he  did  not  recollect  another  instance  in  which,  unless  it  were  expressed  in 
the  Address,  a  good  measure  was  proposed.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  will, 
therefore,  see  the  necessity  for  pressing  on  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Finsbury, 
who  had  already  shown  himself,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the 
corn-laws,  to  be  backward  in  coming  forward  ;  and  now  the  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
kenny, whose  words  I  have  borrowed,  is  putting  himself  forward  to  keep  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury  backward.  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  looked  round  him, 
and  asked  hoAv  it  could  be  accounted  for  that  the  reform  majority  had  dwindled  from 
1.50  to  30?  I  will  tell  him  how  I  account  for  it.  Do  not  believe  that  intimidation 
or  corruption  has  done  it.  Do  not  believe  that  intimidation  and  corruption,  in  the 
present  constituent  body  can  produce  any  such  effect.  What !  is  that  the  opinion 
you  entertain  of  the  Reform  Bill?  Do  I  hear,  in  1837,  after  all  the  predictions  with 
respect  to  the  satisfaction  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  produce,  and  the  public  confidence 
it  was  to  create  and  maintain — do  I  hear  now  declarations  that  of  all  the  grievances 
under  which  this  country  labours,  the  representative  system  is  the  worst  ?  Do  I 
hear  it  gravely  asserted  that  the  country  is  groaning? — for  that  was  the  expression 
that  was  used.  No  less  expressive  a  term  would  satisfy  the  hon.  gentleman  to  ex- 
press the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  which  the  country  felt.  This  is  the  language  which 
has  changed  the  public  mind.  The  public  is  alarmed  with  the  menaces  of  a  new 
revolution.  What  was  the  expression  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) — the 
author  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? — He  said,  that  the  country  could  "  not  afford  to  have  a 
revolution  once  a-year."  What  then  must  the  people  think  ?  What  must  an  intel- 
ligent people  think  of  these  changes  and  alarms  of  change  which  amount  almost  to 
a  revolution  once  a-year  ?  They  see  an  enormous  change  in  the  representative 
system,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  declarations  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, would  be  accepted,  not  as  a  final  measure,  because  no  measure  can  be  said  to 
be  final  and  irrevocable;  but  that  it  was  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  declarations  of 
public  men  of  all  parties  could  make  it,  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  reform.  We 
lieard  it  said,  that  that  experiment  was  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  final.     These  were  the  arguments  addressed  to  our  anxieties  and  apprehen- 
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sions.     Wlien  we  sukl  that  the  change  was  too  extensive,  it  was  said,  "  We  make 
the  change  extensive,  in  order  to  prevent  new  demands  and  changes."     Five  years 
only  luive  elapsed,  and  you  tell  us  that  the  people  are  not  merely  not  satisfied,  but 
that  the  great  curse  under  which  they  labour  is  the  present  rejjresentative  system. 
Tliis  is   the  language  which   has  caused  anxiety  and  alarm  in   the  public   mind — 
which,  more  tlian  the  acts  of  despotic  sovereigns,  has  a  tendency  to  present  the  de- 
velopment of  free  principles.     Tlius  the  peojjle  argue:   "If  England  consented  to 
jiart  with  that  ancient  system  of  representation,  which  had  at  lea.>t  the  advantage  of 
long  prescription  and  established  order;  if  England  consented  to  part  with  this,  and 
the  chief  advantage  from  it  is,  that  within  five  years  of  the  birth  of  the  new  system, 
it  is  seen  to  be  an  absolute  failure — that  it  is  declared  to  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
and  indignation,  and  the  source  of  injustice;  shall  we  again  run  the  risk  of  making 
an  alteration  in  the  established  order  of  things':'"     These  are  the  inferences  which 
the  people  draw  from  dechirations  of  tliis  kind  with  respect  to  the  failure  of  this 
measure,  which  it  was  anticijiated  would  be  pregnant  with  satisfaction  to  the  consti- 
tuency, and  of  advantage  to  the  country.     It  is  this  language — the  threat  one  day 
to  destroy  the  integrity  and  indejiendence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  another,  to  [)ut 
down   the  Established  Church,  whicli   has  alarmed  the  people,  and   produced  the 
effects  of  which  you  complain.       It  was  the  assumption,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  jjcrsecution,   "  I  am  right,  you  are  wronjj;"  tlie  assumption  that  because  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  lion,   member  for  Kilkenny,  therefore  I  am  to  be  denounced  a.s 
unfit  to  be  a  representative;  it  is  the  fear  that  we  are  undermining  the  foundations 
of  all  other  institutions  in  Church  and  State;   it  is  not  corruption  and  intimidation, 
but  it  is  that  rational,  manly  feeling  of  the  people,  that  knows  how  to  draw  a  just 
distinction  between  the  sober  correction  of  proved  abuses,  and  the  constant  tami)er- 
ing  with  the  institutions  of  the  country — it  is  the  resolution  not  to  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  political  agitation,  not  to  be  made  the  tools  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  own  measures,  eliciting  different  expressions  of  opinion  from  their 
own  supporters — these  are  the  circumstances,  since  you  apply  to  me  for  information, 
which  have  caused  this  change  in  public  opinion,  and  wliich  have  made  the  majority 
of  laO  dwindle  down  to  an  uncertain  one  of  thirty  or  forty.     I  feel  confident,  not 
})ermitting  the  hon.  gentleman  to  put  his  construction  on  the  reasons  on  which  rests 
that  confidence — I  feel  confident,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
tlcman.  that  we  may  trust  to  the  sound  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  assist  the  most  ])ovverful  minority  whicli  now  sits  ranged  on  the  benches 
behind  me,  in  resisting  the  further  progress  of  democratic  change, — not  the  progress 
of  rational,  well  considered,  improvement,  but  the  ))rogress  of  democratic  change, 
which  is  avowed  as  having  for  its  object  the  altering  the  ratio  of  political  power,  and 
enabling  one  class  of  political  opinions  to  acquire  an  overwhelming  ])redominance. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  reason  given  for  change?     "We  find  (says  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  member  for  Finsl)ury,)  we  have  failed;  the  constituent  body  has  deserted 
lis;  we  fear,  that  another  election  or  two  will  render  that  desertion  complete;  and, 
therefore,  we  call  upon  you,  in  order  to  recover  and  maintain  our  predominance,  to 
cut  and  carve  the  constituent  body  to  answer  our  purposes."     I,  for  one,  after  the 
changes  which  were  effected  in  the  i)rinciple  of  representation  in  1832,  will  not  give 
my  consent  to  any  further  change  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  I 
were  to  give  the  hon.  mover  a  carte  blanche  to  cut  and  carve  the  constituency  as  he 
pleased,  my  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  is  such,  that,  with 
whatever  constituency  he  may  form,  he  would  still  be  in  a  minority.     They  may 
widen  the  constituency,  or  shorten  it — they  may  increase  it  as  they  please,  but  they 
will  never  be  able  to  modify  it  so  as  to  render  it  more  in  unison  Avith  their  opinions. 
This  is  my  opinion.     I  may  be  right,  or  I  may  be  wrong ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  am  not  prepared  again  to  incur  all  those  evils  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  the 
constant  agitation  of  constitutional  i)rinciples.     I  shall,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary   to  oppose  the  proposition   of  the  hon.  gentleman   opposite;    and 
whenever  any  particular  measure  may  be  brought  forwanl,  whether  of  ballot  or  lor 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  and  assign 
my  reasons  for  not  accpiiescing  in  it.     I  entertain  a  perfect  confidence,  a  confidence 
increased  by  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  that  reason  will  prevail,  and,  particu- 
larly with  the  experience  of  the  last  election  in  my  recollection — that  the  institutions 
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of  the  country  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  in  whose  hearts  they  arc  rooted,  not  more  on  account  of  their 
venerable  antiquity,  than  their  intrinsic  merit. 
Address  agreed  to. 
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November  27,  1837. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Controverted  Elections  Bill, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  question  was  not  whether  they  would  consent  to 
any  improvement  of  the  present  system  by  which  election  committees  were  consti- 
tuted ;  the  question  was  not  whether  they  would  consent  to  the  principle  of  this  bill ; 
but  the  simple  question  was,  whether  on  that  day  the  House  of  Commons  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  by  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject,  to  affirm  the  important 
principle  involved  in  the  bill.  Were  they,  he  Mould  ask,  a  new  parliament,  with 
150  new  members,  to  be  called  upon,  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  parliament, 
and  only  two  days  after  the  printing  of  the  bill,  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
that  bill,  and  the  very  important  question  to  which  it  related  ?  Of  the  1.50  new 
members,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  had  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering— nay,  even  of  reading  the  bill  through.  Why,  the  bill  was  printed  only  on 
Saturday,  and  probably  many  members  did  not  get  their  copy  until  that  (Monday) 
morning.  He  owned  he  had  not  read  the  bill,  until  he  came  down  to  the  House 
that  evening.  How  many  of  the  150  new  members  had  read  it  ?  But  he  would  not 
ask  the  question,  for  the  bill  was  so  full  of  blunders,  that  even  if  it  had  been  read, 
it  was  exceedingly  difficidt  to  be  understood.  He  would  take,  as  an  instance,  the 
proviso  to  the  16th  clause  of  the  bill.  It  was  there  stated  that,  "  if  after  reading 
the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  any  such  petition  into  consideration,  it  shall  be  found 
that  there  are  not  100  members  present,  or  that  the  number  of  thirty-three  members, 
not  set  aside  or  excused,  cannot  be  completed,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
House,  if  they  think  fit,  to  direct  that  the  order  shall  be  adjourned  for  any  number 
of  days,"  &c.  Now,  what  had  they  to  do  with  the  thirty-three  members  ?  [Mr.  C. 
Buller:  That  is  a  blunder  in  the  bill.]  Clearly  so  ;  but  there  were  other  parts  of  it 
equally  confused.  Here  then,  was  a  bill  printed  on  Saturday,  delivered  on  Monday, 
which  was  perfectly  unintelligible,  on  account  of  the  great  huny  with  which  it  was 
printed,  which  was  admitted  to  be  unintelligible  by  its  mover  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  as  far 
as  the  number  thirty-three  is  concerned.  Let  it  be  so;  but  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  were  called  upon  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Whatever  they 
might  do  in  this  respect,  let  it  be  done  after  mature  deliberation.  They  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  a  contrary  system  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  and  if 
the  people  entertained  the  impression  that  they  had  adopted  this  jjlan  lightly,  and 
without  mature  consideration,  the  consequences  would  be,  that  they  would  view  it 
in  the  same  light  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  view  the  present  system ;  and  if 
they  found  that  with  tliis  bill,  which  was  admitted  to  be  incorrect,  which  had  been 
printed  only  two  days,  and  with  150  new  members  in  the  House,  they  dared  to 
affirm  summarily  the  principle  on  the  second  reading,  he  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  people  would  be  disposed  to  view  the  future  decisions  of  election  committees 
with  little  confidence,  and  still  less  would  they  have  confidence  in  the  fitness  of  that 
House  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  But  the  real  question — a  question  which  had  not 
been  referred  to — was  this,  did  they  mean  to  apply  the  new  tribunal  to  existing 
election  petitions?  This  was  the  real  question  which  was  involved  in  this  measure. 
He  found  the  following  sentence  introduced  into  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  was  another  blunder?  It  was  this  : — "  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  this  act  shall  commence  and  take  eftcct  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament."  Here  was  a  distinct  manifestation  of  the  intention  of 
the  author  of  the  bill,  that  the  bill  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the  present  elec- 
tion committees  should  be  disposed  of.  If  this  were  the  case,  where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  such  prccii)ilation  ?  If  it  were  really  intended  that  all  existing  election  com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  under  the  existing  laws,  unless  for  some  extraordinary 
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and  special  coiUingencj',  in  respect  of  wliifh  tlie  noble  lord  opposite  had  reserved 
himself — if  it  were  intended,  tliat  all  election  petitions  now  jiendini^  slKmld  be  tried 
by  pre-existing-  tribunals,  where  was  the  necessity  of  calling-  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  assert  that  the  present  mode  was  so  inconvenient  lliat  tliey  must  allirni  the 
j)rinciple  of  a  new  tribunal  wiiliin  two  days  after  the  bill  had  been  printed  and  put 
into  their  hands  'i    If,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to  supersede  the  existing  tribunals,  and 
to  refer  election  ])etitions  to  some  tribunal  to  be  constituted — if  that  were  tlie  case, 
lie  could  understand  the  reason  lor  this  |)recipitation  and  haste:  but  tliat  motive  was 
distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  mover  of  the  bill,  and   believing  that  disclaimer  to  be 
sincere,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  ask  for  some  little  time  before  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  prinji[)lo  of  this  measure.     He  gave  credit  to  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  bill  for  good  intentions;  he  believed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  sincerely  meant 
what  the  last  clause  of  the  bill  contained,  viz.,  tliat  the  bill  should  not  take  etf'ect 
until  after  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  that  it  should  not,  with  respect  to 
existing  petitions,  supensede  the  existing  tribunals;  but  he  begged  to  remind  that 
lion,  gentleman,  that  if  a  niajority  of  the  House  were  so  inclined,  there  was  nothing 
so  easy  as,  in  passing-  through  committee  on  the  bill,  to  btrike  out  the  two  lines  at 
the  end  of  it,   and  thus  leave  tlie  election  petitions  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals  con- 
stituted by  the  present  bill,  and  thereby  to  give  it  an  ex  post  facto  operation.     They 
would,  doubtless,  iiave  tlie  assistance  of  the  hon.  mover  of  the  bill  in  resisting  such 
a  proposition — a  proposition  fraught,  as  he  considered  it,  with  the  grossest  injustice. 
They  might  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  objections  there  might  be  to  the  existing 
tribunals,  yet  if  tlie  country  understood  that  that  House  of  Commons  meant  to  post- 
pone what  had  hitherto  been   considered  their  first  and  most  positive  duty  on  the 
assembling  of  a  new  parliament,  namely,  to  determine  who  of  the  sitting  members 
were  duly  elected,  and  who  of  tlie  sitting  members  retained  their  scats  against  the 
intention  of  tlie  law  in  that  House,  the  country  would  not  approve  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  thus  giving  the  act  of  parliament  an  ex  post  facto  operation.    The  main 
(juestion,  therefore,  was,  whether  or  not  the  new  tribunal  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
supersede  the  existing  law,  and  to  liave  the  election  petitions  referred  to  it  ?   On  Wed- 
nesday, the  Gth  of  December,  the  noble  lord  opposite  promised  to  deliver  an  opinion 
decisively  upon  this  point.   The  noble  lord  had  given  notice,  that  on  Wednesday,  the 
Gth  of  December,  he  would  name  the  day  in  February,  on  which  he  would  propose  to 
take  into  consideration  the  election  petitions.     He  admitted,   that  the  noble  lord 
reserved  himself  in  certain  cases,  neither  the  magnitude  or  occurrence  of  which  he  could 
foresee.     Tliey  would  know  the  opinion  of  government  on  the  Gth  of  December,  and 
he,  for  one,  would  not  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  until  that  declaration 
was  made  on  the  part  of  government.  Upon  these  two  grounds,  hewas  in  favour  of  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  this  bill,  until  the  noble  lord  declared  what  course  the 
government  proposed  to  pui-sue  with  respect  to  the  election  petitions,  and  also  on  the 
grounds,  that  the  bill  required  someadditional  consideiation  be3'ond  the  mere  Sabbath- 
day.    If  he  wanted  any  other  reason,  the  si)eech  ofthe  lion. and  learned  member  for  Dub- 
lin was,  lie  thought,  decisive  against  proceeding  witli  the  bill.    The  noble  lord  opposite 
said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  cut  away  from  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  the  whole  ground  upon  which  he  objected  to  this  bill.    As  far  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  was  ])ersonally  concerned,  as  far  as  concerned 
liis  personal  wishes  and  feelings  in  the  matter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  that 
hon.  and  learned  member,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  did  waive  his  personal  wishes  and 
feelings;  but,  as  far  as  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber were  concerned,  they  remained  with  undiminished  force.     That  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  told  the  House,  that  he  intended  to  bring  under  discussion  the  great 
question  whether  the  persons  directly  interested,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  tlie  parties, 
should  be  the  judges  or  not?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it  was  a 
scandalous  thing  that  summonses  should  be  issued  to  procure  attendance  in  that 
House,  that  it  tended  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  estimation,  that  it  lowered  the 
character  of  individual  members  of  the  House,  and  that  in  their  collective  capacity 
the  object  was  for  party  purposes  to  insure  a  large  attendance.     Now,  if  tills  objec- 
tion had  any  weight,  it  would  apply  with  just  as  much  force  to  the  present  bill  as  to 
the  existing  law.      The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  said,  that  tlie  present 
systcni  induced  political  parties  to  attend  in  order  that  the  benches  might  be  well 
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filled  when  the  names  were  drawn  from  the  balloting  box.  If  the  hen.  and  learned 
member  felt  the  force  of  this  objection,  he  ought  to  resist  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  making  his  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  If  they  consented  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  it  would 
imply  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  in  election  matters 
in  their  own  hands.  Now  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  he  thought  that  the 
House  of  Commons  deserved  the  character  which  he  had  heard  given  to  it  by  those 
who  were  the  most  anxious  for  a  reform,  he  should  have  desired  that  the  jurisdiction 
might  be  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  would  have  concurred  in 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  If  the  members 
of  that  House  were  so  influenced  bj'  party  feeling,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  decide, 
questions  that  arose  upon  election  committees  under  the  tribunals  as  they  were  at 
present  constituted,  they  surely  would  not  be  fit  to  decide  them  under  the  tribunal 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard.  That  hon.  and  learned 
member  said,  that  this  was  a  bit  by  bit  reform,  that  he  was  proceeding  very  gradually, 
that  he  wanted  to  have  as  little  reform  as  possible.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  fit  tribunal, 
or  of  a  character  sufficiently  impartial  to  fit  it  for  the  consideration  of  these  questions, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  have  them  transferred  to  another  tribunal.  He  was  sur- 
prised, after  the  position  thus  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, 
respecting  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  intei'ences  thus  drawn  by 
him,  that  he  should  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  'J'he  objections  which 
applied  to  the  existing  tribunals  would  apply  equally  to  the  tribunals  constituted  by 
the  present  bill.  He,  for  one,  would  not  go  quite  the  length  of  some  hon.  gentlemen 
as  to  the  great  danger  of  parting  with  the  constitutional  right  of  deciding  upon  election 
petitions.  If  they  could  get  an  impartial  tribunal  of  five  or  seven  persons,  not 
directly  interested  in  the  election  petitions,  he  was  convinced  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  lose  nothing  by  the  transference  of  the  power  of  deciding  in  such 
cases  to  a  body  so  constituted.  The  great  difficulty  was,  as  to  the  mode  of  selection. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  must  be  selected  by  some  body.  If  it  were  left  to 
the  government,  it  would  be  open  to  strong  objections,  the  great  objection  being 
the  diSiculty  of  constituting  an  impartial  and  a  satisfactory  tribunal.  To  the  ap- 
pointment of  assessors  by  the  Speaker  he  would  decidedly  object.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  proposition  tending  more  to  destroy  the  impartial  character  of  the  chair. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  election  for  his  new  duty  would 
doubtless  depend  upon  party,  would,  on  the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  have  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House  the  names  of  three  members,  with  a  salary  of  i-2,000,  and  these 
persons  were  to  act  in  respect  of  political  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  parties. 
He  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Speaker,  with  the  best  intentions, 
to  make  a  selection  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  would  be  placing 
a  Speaker  of  a  new  parliament  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation.  There  would,  in  the 
election  of  a  speaker,  be  either  a  complete  acquiescence  or  a  contest.  If  there  was 
a  contest,  M'hat  a  situation  would  it  place  the  Speaker  in  ?  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  government,  who  selected  the  Speaker,  would  not  labour  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  bound  to  support  the  nominations  of  their  own  Speaker.  It  might 
be  easily  foreseen  that  it  was  probable  that  a  government  might  say  to  itself  "  These 
men  bear  a  most  excellent  character,  the  Speaker  has  named  them  as  men  eminently 
qualified  for  the  otfice,  and  it  will  be  degrading  to  them  unless  we  support  their 
nomination."  The  other  party  would  say,  "•  That  may  be  all  right ;  but  we  should 
have  the  appointment,  if  not  of  two  out  of  the  three,  at  least  of  one  of  them." 
"Would  this  be  a  fit  situation  to  place  the  Speaker  in?  Was  it  proper  that  on  taking 
the  chair  on  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  he  was  to  have  the  nomination  of  parties 
possessing  a  character  tne  most  important,  not  merely  as  respected  political,  but 
party  questions?  He  could  not  affirm  this  principle  of  the  bill.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  Vje  a  very  grave  question,  and  he  would  much  rather  not  give  his  opinion  decisively 
upon  these  points.  He  would  also  much  rather  reserve  to  himself  a  fair  opportunity 
fcjr  a  fidl  consideration  relative  to  his  views  of  the  challenges  proposed  to  be  allowed. 
It  was  possible  that  the  right  of  challenge,  where  five  challenges  were  made,  would 
be  to  ins'.ire  the  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  committee.  Now  he  was  not  sure 
tliat  it  would  not  lead  to  a  directly  opposite  result.     Opposing  parties,  on  hearing  a 
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certain  number  of  names  called,  miglit  be  in  doubt  wbethcr  irr  not  they  should 
exhaust  their  cludlenges  by  objecting  to  tlie  names  called,  or  whether  they  should 
not  wait  for  a  better  challenge.  This  would  at  once  be  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  chance  into  tiie  new  tribunal.  'J'he  objection  to  the  present  system  was, 
that  it  was  influenced  by  party  motives,  and  that  the  members  were  selected  by 
chance;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  same  objection  api)lied  to  the  new  tribunal. 
Parties  would,  as  they  did  now,  assemble  in  great  strengtli  on  each  side,  and  chance 
woidd  determine  the  tribunal  as  it  did  now;  and  he  was  not  at  all  certain  \shether 
it  would  give  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  appeared  to  hiin  t!ial  chance  would 
exercise  as  much  influence  over  the  new  tribunal  as  over  the  old.  He  would  be  very 
sorry,  however,  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  upon  this  point.  Ho  should  wish  to 
satisfy  himself  on  these  points.  He  had  never  read  the  bill  till  he  came  into  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  opjiosite  (Lord  John  Russell)  said,  that  the  bill  had  passed 
through  the  second  reading  last  session.  Was  that  (juite  fair?  He  admitted  that 
it  did  pass  the  second  reading,  but  it  was  distinctly  understijod  that  the  bill  should 
not  jiass  into  a  law.  [No,  no!]  He  was  sure  that  was  the  general  impression. 
["No,  no!"  from  Lord  Howick.]  He  thought  that  an  objection  was  taken  by  the 
Attorney-general  to  proceeding  further  with  the  bill.  ["No!"  from  the  Attorney- 
general.]  He  could  not  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  han.  and  learned  gentleman — he 
trusted  to  memory,  and  that  was  his  impression.  If,  then,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  present  tribunal  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
it  recpiired  amendment,  but  that  those  amendments  should  be  ajjplied  after  mature 
consideration — if  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard  really  desired  that 
they  should  not  look  upon  this  question  as  a  party  m.easure,  but  that  it  should  be 
gravely  and  deliberately  discussed  ;  al)()ve  all,  if  hon.  gentlemen  wished  that  this 
question  should  receive  a  calm  consideration,  if  they  wished  maturely  to  consider  the 
transferring  of  their  power,  as  far  as  their  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  to  somebody 
impartially  selected,  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  hoped  they 
would  all  concur  in  deferring  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He  asked  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  himself,  to  postpone  the  bill  until  the  House  had  an 
opportiuiity  of  giving  it  further  consideration.  Above  all,  he  hoped  those  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  now  called  upon  to  exercise  their  functions  for 
the  first  time,  would  refuse  to  pledge  themselves  to  affirm  the  principle  of  this  bill 
on  that  night,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  support  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  friend,  which  was,  not  that  the  present  system  should  not  be  amended,  not 
that  the  bill  should  be  rejected,  but  merely  that  there  should  be  a  delay  of  two  months 
interposed,  in  order  that,  public  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject  during 
the  recess,  old  members  and  new  members  might  be  enabled  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  subject  with  more  caution  and  deliberaticin,  thus  affording  a  better  prospect  of 
their  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  upon  principles  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  the 
country. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

December  G,  1837. 

Lord  John  Russell  gave  notice  of  the  days  when  the  various  election  petitions 
before  the  House  would  he  considered,  and  moved,  "  That  the  petition  on  the 
election  for  the  county  of  Roxburgh  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Tuesday  the  6th 
of  Fcbrnarv." 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rejoiced  at  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  taken,  and 
which  entirely  precluded  the  necessity  for  his  making  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  in  the  event  that  the  noble  lord's  motion  had  not  been  made.  He 
rejoiced,  because  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  strictly  adhered  to  the  uniforoa 
course  pursued  in  respect  to  eh  ction  petitions,  and  had  thus  asserted  the  undoubted 
principle,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  parliament  to  determine  who  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peoj)le.  By  the  course  now  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  it  was 
declared  to  the  country  that  the  House  would  proceed,  immediately  after  the  recess, 
to  try  the  election  petitions  before  the  known  constitution;d  authority  of  jiarliament, 
and  therefore  ail  parties  concerned  in  them  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
g-ive  their  attendance,  and  do  all  that  might  be  required  of  them  in  respect  of  them 
at  that  time.     The  6th  ol  February  was  the  day  named  for  the  first  petition,  and 
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the  rest  on  the  list  must  shortly  follow  in  their  order,  at  which  time  the  parties  to 
them  must  be  aware  that  they  would  be  required  to  have  their  witnesses  in  attendance, 
to  submit  their  cases  before  the  known  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  upon  them. 
lie  knew  enough  of  the  noble  lord  to  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  depart,  on  the 
present  occasion,  from  the  accustomed  course  of  parliament  in  these  matters.  The 
number  of  election  petitions  in  1831  was  fifty-seven,  and  in  the  present  year  they 
were  sixty-seven  in  number;  and  the  noble  lord  had  justly  stated,  that  in  the  rela- 
tive numerical  proportion  of  these  petitions  there  was  no  ground  to  impeach  the 
honafide  origin  and  intention  of  the  latter.  With  respect  to  the  parties  from  whom 
these  petitions  emanated,  he  believed  that,  of  the  sixty-seven  hitherto  presented, 
twenty- seven  or  twenty-eight  came  from  parties  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and 
thirty-six  from  parties  interested  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  which,  with  the 
fortunate  intervention  of  three  from  neutral  parties,  completed  the  number.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  there  was  no  appearance  upon  the  face  of  the  petitions 
themselves  of  their  having  been  concerted  by  any  combination  of  parties  for  sinister 
purposes.  He  had  looked  into  the  petitions  emanating  from  parties  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  could  fully  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  noble  lord's  observations:  but  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  look  into  those 
proceeding  from  his  own  side,  he  thought  the  noble  lord  might  possibly  find  some 
grounds  to  shake  his  confidence  in  this  matter.  The  number  of  petitions  naturally 
bore  some  relation  to  the  number  of  contests,  and  where  these  contests  were  nearly 
balanced,  more  petitions  might  be  expected  than  when  the  elections  were  carried  by 
more  numerous  majorities;  and  he  believed  that  in  the  late  election  there  had  been 
more  contests,  and  the  returns  obtained  by  smaller  majorities,  than  usually  was  the 
case.  He  heartily  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  the  contingency  which  had  been  im- 
pending over  their  heads,  and  which  was  the  more  awful,  because  it  had  been  kept 
in  complete  obscurity,  had  not  fallen  upon  them.  He  certainly  did  regret  that  the 
noble  lord,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  ever  have  supposed  that  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  grounds  to  suspend  the  ordinary  course  of  parliament 
in  respect  of  these  petitions.  Now,  whether  there  were  sixty-seven  petitions  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  petitions,  provided  they  had  not  proceeded  from  improper  mo- 
tives, the  House  should  not,  he  thought,  be  prevented  from  pursuing  the  proper 
and  ordinary  course  in  respect  to  them ;  and  nothing  should  be  said  or  done  to  deter 
parties  from  coming  before  that  House  with  a  sincere  desire  of  seeking  redress  of 
supposed  grievances.  For  his  part,  he  had  never  seen  the  declaration  which  so 
much  alarmed  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  certain  parlies  to  question 
the  elections  of  Ireland  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  parties  returned  differed  from 
the  majority  of  the  English  representatives.  He  could  only  add,  that  this  would 
have  been  a  most  preposterous  and  unjust  ground  of  opposition;  and  he  could 
hardly  believe  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained  by  any  rational  man.  "With 
respect  to  the  other  ground  for  alarm  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  he  certainly  held 
seen  statements  calculated  to  excite  an  alarm  that  some  of  these  petitions  were  pre- 
sented with  a  view  to  prevent  certain  members  from  taking  part  in  the  decision 
upon  election  petitions.  Of  course  the  noble  lord  referred  to  the  correspondence 
which  had  recently  taken  place  between  two  persons,  calling  themselves  "An 
Elector,"  and  a  "  Non- elector,"  in  The  Morning  Chronicle.  It  was,  doubtless,  this 
correspondence,  which  excited  the  noble  lord's  apprehensions  of  the  fatal  result  of 
"a  cluster  of  petitions,"  to  use  the  noble  lord's  expression;  and  the  declaration 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  had  built  his  well-founded  alarm  was  viewed  with  the 
more  apprehension,  and  accepted  the  more  implicitly,  because  it  proceeded  from 
an  organ  which  advocated  the  noble  lord's  own  politics.  As  to  the  other  declara- 
tion, he  had  never  seen  it;  and  he  heartily  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it  was  ill  founded.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  disturbed  by  vain  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  induced  even 
to  hold  out  a  threat  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  parliament  in  respect  to  its  privileges,  and  to  delay  to  bring  on  the  consideration 
of  its  disjiuted  seats  beyond  the  usual  period  named  for  so  doing.  He  hoped  the 
result  would  operate  as  a  caution  to  the  noble  lord  not  to  give  faith  to  vague 
communications  in  newspapers;  and  that  he  would  not  again  throw  impediments 
or  objections  in  the  way  iii  bona  fide  petitioners  to  the  House  of  Commons.     There 
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was  one  subject  in  connection  with  this  topic  to  which  he  wished  to  advert  before 
he  sat  down.  Ho  referred  to  the  bill  l)roii^ht  in  by  tlie  hon.  member  for  Liskeard 
relating  to  the  trial  of  controverted  I'loctions,  and  which  had  now  passed  its  second 
reading-,  lie  lio[)e(l  that  the  course  this  evening  |)ursued  by  the  noble  lord  in  refe- 
rence to  these  election  petitions  might  be  understood  as  a  i)romise  that  they  would 
not  proceed  hastily  with  that  bill.  Why,  if  the  present  mode  of  trying  election 
jietitions  was  considered  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  election  petitions  now  before 
the  House  were  to  be  tried  by  it,  he  could  see  no  occasion  for  bringing  on  that  bill. 
He  believed  that  it  was  uriderstood  that  no  business  of  importance  would  be  done 
after  the  jiresent  week  until  they  re-assembled  after  the  recess.  So  general,  he 
thought,  was  this  understanding,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Jh-idport  positively 
refused  to  defer  his  motion  respecting  the  Danish  claims  to  any  day  after  Friday, 
so  impressed  was  he  with  the  notion  that  immediately  after  that  day  there  would  be 
a  general  flood  of  members  out  of  town.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  hon.  member 
for  Jjiskeard  could  not  hope  to  obtain  that  attention  to  his  bill  which  the  subject  of 
it  demanded,  and,  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  consent  to 
defer  the  future  stages  of  it  till  after  the  recess.  If,  however,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  did  not  think  proper  to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  he  would  give  notice 
that  he  would,  on  Friday  next,  without  at  all  entering  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
but  merely  because  the  House  would  not  after  that  day  be  in  a  state  to  do  it  justice, 
move  that  it  be  postponed  till  an  early  day  after  the  recess,  and  divide  the  House 
on  his  motion. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petitions  presented  by  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
complaining  of  the  subscriptions  which  had  been  raised  to  encourage  the  prosecution 
of  petitions  against  Irish  members,  and  of  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  that  House 
in  having  contributed  to  such  subscriptions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  felt  particularly  called  upon  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations to  the  House,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  appeal  made  to  him  by  the  lion, 
member  on  a  subject  so  much  adverted  to  by  him;  namely,  a  new  tribunal  for  tlie 
trying  election  petitions.  The  hon.  member  asked  him  why  he  urged  objections  to 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  tribunal  of  that  House  for  the  determination  of 
contested  elections?  He  denied  that  he  was  ojiposed  to  any  sucii  improvement. 
For  his  own  part  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  into  his  consideration  any  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  tribunal.  He  objected  to  the  proposal  made  that  when 
they  had  a  tribunal  constituted  by  parliament,  tliat  was  found  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  parliament,  they  should  at  once  proceed  to  set  it  aside  and  form  anothiT. 
He  ol)jected  on  various  grounds  to  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the 
petitions  until  that  House  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  agreed  to  the  bill  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Liskeard,  or  to  some  other  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  tribunal. 
He  objected  on  these  grounds, — in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  particular  duty  of 
that  House  to  decide  who  were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people,  and  nothing 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  postpone  tlie  determination  of  this  important  matter  until 
they  had  agreed  as  to  the  tribunal  which  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  one. 
Secondly,  he  objected  to  the  proposition  because  it  would  furnish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  in  a  new  i)arlianient  for  a  majority  to  force  a  decision  on  a  minority  as  to 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  new  tribunal  by  which  the  great  question  which  he 
had  just  referred  to  should  be  decided.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
had  taunted  him  with  an  unwilhnguess  to  recede  from  the  present  system  by  which 
the  decision  of  a  contested  election  petition  was  left  to  a  committee  of  the  House. 
He,  in  reply,  would  ask,  who  had  dwelt  on  the  iniproi)riety  of  leaving  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons?  who  had  said  that  it  was  most  unfit  and 
unbecoming  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  when  the  tribunals  were  to  be  appointed  ? 
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who  had  said  that,  being  connected  with  party,  they  would  act  as  party  men  ?  and 
who  withdrew  a  bill  he  wished  to  introduce,  having  for  its  object  the  transferring 
the  jurisdiction  to  an  entirely  new  tribunal,  and  voted  for  a  bill  of  a  very  different 
nature?  The  only  bill  which  was  now  before  the  House,  proposed  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction in  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  at  present  was,  the  persons  on  the  tribunal 
to  be  determined  by  ballot;  if  then,  this  bill  passed,  there  would  be  the  same 
attendance  at  the  ballot  as  there  was  at  present.  There  would  be  the  same  attention 
to  the  canvass  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  so  much  condemned,  and  to 
any  party  object  to  which  the  present  system  was  liable.  He  found,  also,  that  the 
bill  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  contained  proposals 
which  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  noble 
lord  had  also  said  that  he  so  much  disapjiroved  of  the  bill,  that  he  had  some  important 
alterations  to  propose  in  various  parts  of  it.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  objected,  however, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  parliament  they  should  not  have  time  to  give  sucli 
an  important  subject  due  consideration,  if  it  were  to  be  immediately  adopted,  and 
which,  if  hastily  proceeded  with,  would  most  probably  be  liable  to  the  strongest  ob- 
jections. Another  great  objection  of  his  was,  the  referring  the  sixty-seven  election 
petitions  to  a  new  and  untried  tribunal.  He  would  say,  improve  the  election  tribunal 
after  this  session ;  divest  it  as  much  as  possible  of  any  suspicion  of  being  influenced 
by  party  feeling.  By  this  means,  and  after  ample  consideration,  a  satisfactory  mea- 
sure might  be  framed,  which  sliould  be  gradually  brought  into  operation  by  referring 
to  it  the  petitions  for  contested  elections  that  might  arise  during  the  continuance  of 
the  parliament,  and,  if  they  found  defects  in  the  working  of  the  measure,  they  would 
at  once  make  such  alterations  in  the  new  tribunal  as  might  be  deemed  necessary; 
but  if  they  passed  a  measure  at  once,  and  determined  that  the  sixty-seven  petitions 
should  be  referred  to  it,  they  would  then  provoke  complaints,  and  if  any  inconvenience 
should  arise,  they  could  not  apply  a  remedy  if  they  did  not  again  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  election  petitions  until  tliat  House  and  the  House  of  Lords  could 
agree  to  another  tribunal.  He  begged  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  he  ob- 
jected to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  which  was  likely  to  be  an 
improvement:  it  was  as  much  the  interest  of  that,  as  of  the  opposite  side,  to  adopt  an 
improvement  which  was  calculated  to  insure  the  impartiality  of  the  tribunal.  He 
might  be  asked,  if  there  was  nothing  of  party  feeling  in  the  present  tribunal;  and  he 
would  ask,  in  reply,  if  that  were  the  case,  what  advantage  could  the  minority  possibly 
have  over  the  majority  ?  He  was,  however,  willing  to  adopt  a  new  tribunal,  after 
due  consideration,  which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  If,  at  a  proper  time,  a  measure  having  that  object  in  view  were  introduced, 
he  would  apply  his  mind  to  the  details  of  it  with  a  view  to  its  adoption.  An  analogy 
had  been  drawn  between  this  subject  and  a  change  in  the  law  respecting  jurors;  but 
the  analogy  did  not  hold  good.  There  could  not,  he  thought,  be  any  doubt,  that 
persons  of  all  parties  would  willingly  lend  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
jury  laws.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  proposed  bill,  the  first  thing  that  must 
be  done  was  for  the  majority  to  elect  an  assessor,  by  whose  legal  opinion  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  would  rest  on  many  points.  The  person  proposed  might,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  defeated  by  a  party,  and  would  not  that  excite  objections  and  suspicions 
against  the  tribunal;  and  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect  that  it  had  been  called 
together  at  an  unusually  early  period,  and  before  Christnjas,  to  consider,  to  use  the 
old  terms,  de  quihusdarii  arduis  rehiis  de  statu  et  ecclcsia  Avglice  considtaiidum.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  the  author  of  it  apparently  shrunk  from  the 
charge  of  it,  although  last  night  they  were  assured  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  its 
attention;  but  nothing  prevented  their  immediate  decision  on  the  subject  but  the 
ill-timed  and  inconsiderate  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Southwark.  That 
hon.  member  stated  that  on  one  occasion  his  return  was  sent  to  the  decision  of  a 
committee  on  which  he  had  only  one  friend,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  thought  that 
on  that  occasion  the  hon.  member  would  not  have  met  with  a  single  supporter.  The 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  had  no  immediate  connection  with  his  own  proposal. 
In  justice  to  his  own  proj)osal  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  give  a  distinct  notice 
upon  the  subject;  he  oiiglu,  too,  to  press  for  a  decision  upon  the  main  (piestion,  for 
otherwise  he  nuist  thiidc  tliut  bis  own  proposal  could  only  lead  to  a  further  waste  of 
time.     Tiiis  he  ought  to  do,  if  he  believed  that  the  present  question  was  brought 
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forward  in  the  mere  spirit  of  party  warfare,  and  if  he  really  believed,  as  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  no  doubt  he  did  so  believe,  tliat  it  was  an  ungenerous  motion  directed 
against  the  hon.  baronet,  tlie  member  for  Nortli  AVilts.  Then  the  lion,  member 
must  see  that  there  was  a  triple  ground  for  his  taking  that  course  which  was  now 
suggested  to  him — first,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  iiis  dissatisfaction  with  what 
he  must  regard  as  a  useless  consumption  of  the  public  time;  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  the  atten)pt  to  draw  away  their  attention  to  party  politics ;  and,  thirdly, 
for  the  pnrjjose  of  recording  his  disa|>proval  of  an  ungenerous  attack  upon  a  member 
of  that  House..  Upon  all  these  accoimts  that  hon.  member  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
divide  upon  the  main  question.  Let  there  not  be  any  pretext  afforded  for  withdrawing 
from  a  decision  upon  the  cpiestion;  for  after  the  amendment  had  been  negatived,  and 
the  main  proposition  put,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  should  be  no  previous 
(luestion — there  should  be  no  appeal  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  simple  and  the 
intelligible  ground  of  the  motion  was,  that  an  unwise  and  an  unjust  act  had  been 
done,  and  that  he  proposed  to  meet  with  a  ])ositive  and  direct  negative.  As  the  hon. 
member  for  jNIonmouth  had  pro])osed  five  or  six  cumbrous  resolutions,  entering  into 
details,  and  involving  what  might  be  partly  truth,  it  might  on  that  account  have 
been  dirticult  to  have  met  them  with  a  distinct  negative,  and  the  previous  question 
then  could  have  been  resorted  to  ;  but  when  the  question  was,  whether  or  not  a  com- 
mittee should,  upon  a  simple  statement  of  fads,  be  appointed — and  let  it  be  remem- 
l)ereu  that  if  not  appointed  that  night,  it  could  not  be  appointed  for  many  weeks 
following — when  such  was  the  proposition,  there  was  no  pretence  for  taking  any 
other  course  than  that  of  saying  "aye,"  or  "no,"  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  intended  to  say  "no;"  and  this,  therefore,  was  the  course  which  he 
meant  to  pursue.  If  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Southwark,  persisted  in 
moving  his  amendment,  the  question  put  from  the  chair  would  be,  that  "  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question;  then,  in  that  case,  he  must  have 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  voting  with  the  hon.  member,  the  mover  of  the  proposition, 
and  of  course  with  the  noble  lord.  The  hon.  gentleman  must  be  anxious  to  come 
to  the  decision  upon  his  own  proposition.  He  must  think  that  any  impediment  that 
should  be  thrown  in  his  way  to  attain  that  desirable  end  must  be  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable, if  not  unfair;  and  of  course  the  hon.  gentleman  must  move  that  his  words 
stand  part  of  the  question.  If,  then,  that  were  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  he 
tliought  he  could  promise  the  hon.  gentleman  that  they  on  that  side  of  the  House 
would  aid  him  in  carrying  it  so  far,  then  they  would  come  to  decide  upon  the  main 
question,  whether  the  committee  ought  to  be  appointed?  As  he  had  said  before,  he 
should  meet  that  proposition  with  a  direct  and  unqualified  negative.  Either  the  pro- 
ceeding which  had  been  so  much  adverted  to  that  night  was  an  illegal  and  an  un- 
constitutional proceeding,  or  it  was  one  i)crmitted  by  law.  If  the  noble  lord  thought 
that  it  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and  yet  dangerous,  he  had  the  remedy  within  his 
hands;  it  was  not  even  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Attorney-general 
on  the  subject;  but  the  noble  lord  could  bring  in  a  declaratory  bill.  If  it  were 
unconstitutional  and  a  breach  (jf  the  privileges  of  that  House,  why  did  not  hon.  gen- 
tlemen meet  it  with  a  direct  resolution?  But,  if  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  felt  this 
transaction  to  be  one  which  they  considered  to  be  imprudent  and  unwise,  and  yet 
which  they  felt  to  be  tolerated  by  law,  then  he  had  to  protest  against  the  course  of 
proceeding  whicli  they  setmed  determined  upon  adopting.  Hon.  gentlemen  said 
that  the  argument  which  had  been  used  in  this  debate  was  a  tu  (juofjne  argument — 
of  course  it  was.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  his  admirable  speech,  had  showed 
that  not  only  was  it  a  transaction  tolerated  by  all  parties  at  all  times,  but  that  those 
o])posite  had  sanctioned  and  practised  it  the  most.  On  the  opposite  side  they  said 
iv  quoque^  but  he  re])lied  to  them,  tu  quinine^  tu  prior^  tu  quasi,  'i'liey  had  taught, 
and  they  had  practised,  and  they  now  complained.  Oh!  but  his  noble  friend  brought 
forward,  the  Dorchester  case.  Now,  if  he  had  brought  forward  that  case  at  the  time 
— if  he  had  read  the  names  of  the  contributors,  and  the  fanciful  designations  they 
assumed — what  a  miserable  waste  of  time  it  would  have  been  thought!  And  this 
would  be  the  result  if  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  an  act  without  the  power 
of  enforcing  the  condemnation — that  not  only  would  the  parlies  escaj)e  punishment, 
but  the  House  of  Commons  would  render  itself  contemptible;  because  this  would  be 
practical  tyranny,  that  a  majority,  not  daring  to  amend  an  old  or  enlbrce  a  new  law, 
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and  unable  to  pronounce  a  certain  action  a  breach  of  privilege,  would  still  attempt, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority,  to  degrade  those  who  did  it.     Let  them  once  take  that  cour.se, 
and  they  would  find  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  would  provoke  opposition, 
and  induce  men  to  glory  in  that  which  thoy  denounced,  and  persons  would  challenge 
them  to  exercise  their  power  by  enforcing  the  very  principles  which  they  condemned. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  should  lament  more  than  this:  and  this  he  must  say,  that 
if  he  found  the  act  of  a  mere  majority  of  that  House  was  to  be  at  any  one  time  sub- 
stituted for  the  vengeance  of  the  hiw,  then  there  was  no  measure  that  he  would  not 
have  recourse  to,  to  resist  that  illegal  exercise  of  power,  and  he  should-defy  the  House 
of  Commons.     They  had  avoided  as  yet  any  act  of  that  kind ;  but  he  feared  from  the 
tone  that  had  been  assumed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the 
contributors,  that  some  course  like  that  he  ap[)rehended  might  be  attempted,  while, 
in  the  end,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  committee.     Tlie  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  appeared  to  have  brought  forward  a  very  extraordinary 
proposition.     He  considered  that  he  had  a  right,  as  an  individual,  to  complain  upon 
this  subject;  he  said  that  it  was  intended  to  displace  Roman  Catholic  me/nbers;  and 
yet  that  hon.  member  himself,  who  was  the  only  petitioner  against  the  subscriptions, 
happened  to  be  a  Protestant.     If  he  was  not  right  in  this  statement  the  hon.  gentle- 
man could  correct  him.     Now,  he  said,  notwithstanding  the  attack  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  hon.  baronet,  he  had  derived  nothing  but  credit — nothing  but  credit 
— nothing,  he  repeated  it,  but  credit,  from  the  manly  course  of  his  proceeding.    Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  had  taunted  the  hon.  baronet  with  inconsistency;    could  that 
inconsistency  proceed  from  any  dishonourable  or  dishonest  cause?     What  reward 
could  the  hon.  baronet  hope  for  ?     The  position  of  the  hon.  baronet  enabled  him  to 
look  down  upon  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives.    He  did  not  admit  of  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  as  being  applicable  to  the  hon.  baronet.     He  hati  long  been  opposed 
to  the  hon.  baronet;  but  the  position  of  the  hoji.  baronet  at  that  moment  was  that  of 
many  other  individuals  of  the  highest  character,  respectability,  and  intelligence,  in 
this  country.     The  hon.  baronet  had  struggled  for  Parliamentary  Reform — he  had 
assailed  in  violent  language  the  usurpation  of  the  Peers  and  the  boroughmongering 
system;  but  he  had  never  heard  of  tlie  hon.   baronet,  even  at  the  most  inllamed 
periods  of  party  politics — he  never  heard  of  him  saying  that,  when  reform  was  granted, 
that  he  wanted  to  see  the  privileges  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in 
the  slightest  degree  invaded.     The  hon.  baronet's  had  been  a  perfectly  honest  and 
consistent  course;  he  it  was  who  mainly  by  his  efforts  had  substituted  for  the  former 
representation  that  which  now  prevailed.     It  was  perfectly  consistent  in  the  hon. 
baronet,  when  he  had  attained  that  which  he  had  sought  for,  that  he  should  rest 
satisfied,  and  that  when  an  encroachment  was  made  upon  other  constituent  bodies  of 
the  legislature,  he,  having  the  acuteness  to  perceive,  had  the  manliness  to  face,  the 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  him,  when  he  stood  up  to  oppose  the  attacks  that 
might  be  made  upon  the  privileges  of  the  monarchy  and  the  peerage.     The  hon. 
baronet  did  struggle  for  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  was  called.     He  was 
amongst  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  successful  advocates  of  that  measure.    The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  entertained  a  different  opinicm  of  the  hon.  baronet  from 
that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Dublin,  now  expressed, 
when  upon  two  occasions  they  intrusted  the  hon.  baronet  with  the  office  of  bringing 
forward  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions;  and  when  he  read  those  expressions  of  gra- 
titude for  the  hon.  baronet's  services  which  had  flowed  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  he  scarcely  expected  that  one  of  the  chief  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  would  denounce  the  hon.  baronet,  not  only  for  the  present  opinions  which 
he  entertained,   but  on  account  of  his  ])ast  political  conduct,  asserting  that  in  his 
youth  and  throughout  liis  manhood  he  had  done  no  good  whatever  to  the  popular 
cause,  the  cause  of  which  the  iion.  and  learned  gentleman  was  so  strenuous  an  ad- 
vocate.    They  knew  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  contended  for  the  complete-relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  disabilities,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  distinctions 
on  account  of  differences  in  religion;  but  they  never  yet  had  heard  the  hon.  baronet 
maintain  it  as  a  necessary  consecpience  of  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, that  the  securities  of  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  endangered.     And 
again,  having  succeeded   in  removing   these  disabilities,   and   placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  it  was  real 
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consistency;  it  was  real  conformity  with  every  principle  wliicli  the  lion,  baronet  had 
ever  avowed,  to  say,  "Now  those  disabilities  are  removed,  I  shall  not,  it'  I  can  pre- 
vent it,  endanger  the  security  of  the  Protestant  institutions."  And  here  again,  seeing' 
the  injustice  and  the  danger,  and  having  the  manliness  to  perceive  it,  the  luni.  baronet 
said,  he  would  stand  tlure,  as  he  had  done,  with  respect  to  the  peerage  and  the 
Orown;  he  would  make  his  stand  there  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  establishments 
of  the  country. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  lil;  Noes,  331;  majority,  210. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  for  "A  Select  Committee,  to  inquire 
how  far  pensions  granted  in  virtue  of  1  William  IV.,  c.  24,  charged  on  the  Civil 
List,  and  in  virtue  of  2  and  3  William  IV.,  c.  116,  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  ought  to  be  continued,  having  (hie  regard  to  the  just  rights  of  the  parties,  and 
to  economy  in  the  public  expenditure." 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  :  Sir,  if  this  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  involved  merely  some  consideration  of  temporary  policy  or 
expediency,  I  might  have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  advert  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions to  which  he  has  referred  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  decide  upon  the 
course  which  I  should  pursue.  I  might  j)ossibly  have  occupied  myself,  as  he  has 
done,  in  ransacking  the  past  votes  of  members  upon  this  side  of  the  House — I  might 
have  referred  to  pledges  given  to  constituents;  I  might  have  contented  myself  with 
a  vehement  protest  and  violent  declamation  against  the  proposed  in([uiry  ;  and,  having 
done  so,  I  might  have  imitated  the  recent  example  of  others,  and  tried  to  evade  a 
vote  upon  this  question.  But,  if  the  proposal  does  not  merely  involve  considera- 
tions of  prudence  and  policy — if  it  violates,  as  I  will  show  it  does  violate,  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  justice — then  I  care  not  how  the  votes  of  my  friends  may  have 
been  given  upon  former  occasions ;  I  care  not  whether  this  be  a  fiivourable  opportu- 
nity for  bringing,  or  not,  parties  into  collision  ;  I  am  determined,  in  satisfaction  of 
my  own  feelings,  and  in  vindication  of  the  eternal  interests  of  justice,  by  my  vote, 
at  least,  upon  the  division,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed, whatever  bearing  it  may  have  upon  party  interests,  to  shew  the  sincerity 
of  my  own  conviction.  It  is  said  the  pension  list  is  unpopular;  that  it  will  be  a 
popular  measure  to  consent  to  its  revision.  Yes ;  but  if  that  revision  be  unjust, 
the  popularity  of  it  is  no  argument  in  its  favour.  It  is,  no  doubt,  prudent,  it  is 
right,  in  respect  to  measures  involving  merely  considerations  of  expediency,  I  will 
not  say,  to  defer,  servilely,  to  popular  feeling,  but  to  permit  it  to  enter  largely  into 
the  elements  of  your  decision.  A  measure  may  be  abstractedly  wise,  and  highly 
beneficial  in  its  ultimate  results  ;  but  if  the  public  mind  be  not  ri])e  for  its  reception, 
if  it  be  revolting  to  the  feelings,  the  iirejudices,  the  passions,  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, there  may  be  more  evil  in  provoking  opposition  and  in  disturbing  public  har- 
monj',  than  in  abandoning  or  postponing  a  wise  but  uni)alatable  measure.  Even  the 
interests  of  the  measure  itself  may  require  its  tcm])orary  abandonment.  But  this  is 
not  true  where  justice  is  concerned.  Resistance  to  a  measure  which  inflicts  wrong 
may  be  very  unpopular ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  tlie  duty  of  resistance  may  be 
the  more  imperative.  Then  is  injustice  the  most  dangerous,  when  its  deformity  is 
covered  under  the  veil  of  plausible  pretences  of  economy,  or  recommended  by  the 
supposed  sanction  of  the  public  voice,  or  when  it  is  called  for  by  the  vindictiveness 
of  party  feeling,  disguising  itself  under  the  semblance  of  superior  purity.  It  is  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  impressed  with  these  truths,  that  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the 
proposal  now  made  under  two  aspects.  First,  as  it  would  present  itself,  independ- 
ently of  the  transactions  of  LS31  ;  that  is,  indei)endeutly  of  all  tliat  occurred  on  the 
settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  King  William.  Secondly,  as  it  does  actually  present 
itself,  changed  in  its  features  and  colours,  by  tlie  events  of  1S31. 

Let  us  ])lace  ourselves,  then,  in  the  position  in  which  parliament  and  the  govern- 
ment stood,  in  1831.    We  find  that  the  invariable  preceding  usage  had  been,  on  the 
131— Vol.  in. 
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accession  of  a  sovereign,  to  respect  the  grants  of  liis  predecessors.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  instance,  since  William  III.  succeeded  to  King  James,  in  which  the  pen- 
sions granted  by  one  king  have  been  discontinued  by  his  successor.  We  wisli  to 
establish  new  regulations  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  pensions,  to  confine  the  future 
grant  to  the  reward  of  acknowledged  merit,  to  exclude  the  operation  of  mere  per- 
sonal partialities  and  favour,  to  malce  all  future  pensions  liable,  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  to  revision ;  and,  if  we  think  fit,  to  discontinuance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unquestionable  than  our  right  to  do  so.  But  what  course  shall  we  take  with  respect 
to  pensions  actually  existing?  to  the  pensions  granted  in  conformity  with  the  uni- 
form preceding  usage,  and  on  the  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  tliat  usage,  be- 
Teved  by  tlie  grantor  and  tlie  grantee  to  be  renewable  on  a  fresh  accession  ?  We 
may  doubt  the  policy  of  such  grants  in  some  instances  ;  we  may  tliink  there  has  been, 
occasionally,  too  lavish  a  distribution  of  royal  favour  ;  but  if  it  have  not  exceeded  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  parliament,  are  we  called  upon,  by  justice  or  policj',  to  apply 
a  new  rule  of  retrospective  severity?  "What  is  tiie  probable  profit  we  shall  derive 
from  it  ?  [Cheers.]  Oh!  do  not  suppose  I  give  your  sordid  construction  to  the 
word  profit!  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  lucre — the  amount  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  that  a  great  nation  can  screw  out  of  a  few  pensioners.  I  take  profit  in  its 
comprehensive  sense.  I  include,  in  my  meaning  of  national  profit,  abuses  detected, 
corruption  brought  to  light,  prodigality  checked  ; — I  include,  all  the  influences  of 
exposure,  of  punishment,  of  example. 

But  what  is  your  prospect  of  pi'ofit,  of  combined  profit,  pecuniarj'  and  moral  ? 
Let  us  take  the  English  pension  list  as  it  stood  in  1830,  on  the  demise  of  George 
IV.  Upon  that  list  there  are  383  pensions.  Out  of  that  number  there  are  only 
fiftj'-eight  which  have  been  granted  by  any  minister  now  surviving.  Nineteen  of 
these  were  granted  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  more  than  thirty-three  years  since.  Out  of 
the  total  number  of  383  pensions,  there  are  only  thirty-nine  granted  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  of  which  the  ministers  who  granted  them  arc  living  to  give  an  account. 
The  pensions  granted  for  considerations  of  charity,  you  will  probably  not  seek  to 
disturb;  those  granted  as  the  reward  of  acknowledged  service,  will  probably  be  re- 
spected ;  those  of  a  very  remote  date, — those,  in  respect  to  the  motives  for  granting 
which  no  responsible  mInisLer  can  be  summoned  to  answer,  can  hardly  be  with- 
drawn in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence,  miless  there  be  very  strong  pre- 
suuii)tion  of  corrupt  motives  for  the  grant.  The  report  of  1831  expressly  states, 
that  many  of  the  pensions,  in  reliance  on  their  permanence  during  the  lives  of  the 
parties,  have  been  made  the  "  subject  of  family  settlements  and  pecuniarj'  arrange- 
ments of  various  kinds,"wh'ch  it  would  be  harshness  and  injustice  now  to  disturb.  In 
respect  to  pensions  granted  from  mere  considerations  of  charity,  the  following  is  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Althorp,  who  did  not  propose  the  arrangement  of  1831  blindly 
and  inconsiderately,  but  after  a  minute  review  of  the  pension  list,  and  a  reference 
to  individual  grants  upon  it.  In  speaking,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1831,  when  the 
question  was  entirely  open  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  when  the  house  was 
much  more  at  liberty,  as  I  will  presently  show,  than  it  now  is,  to  enter  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  the  pension  list,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  as  much  unfettered  as  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  present,  he  gave  this  account  of 
the  general  circumstances  under  which  pensions  had  been  granted.  Ilis  Lordship 
said  : — "  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  wiiich  induce  me  not  to  take  away 
from  their  owners  an}'  pensions  that  now  exist.  It  is  certainly  true,  and  no  man  is 
more  ready  to  admit  it  tlian  1  am,  that  many  of  the  pensions  on  that  list  are  such 
that  ought  never  to  have  existed  ;  but,  on  the  best  examination  that  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  give  them,  it  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  these  pensions  are  purely 
pensions  of  charity,  and  therefore  to  take  them  away  now,  after  they  have  been  so 
long  enjoyed,  will  be  to  inflict  great  distress  on  many  individuals.  I  admit  that  the 
House  has  a  legal  right but  I  doubt  whether  it  lias  an  equitable  right,  to  dis- 
continue them." 

Adverting,  then,  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  these  pensions  were  granted 
from  mere  charity — that  man}'  of  tiicni,  though  tiie  propriety  of  the  original  grant 
might  be  (piestioneil,  have  ])ceu  made,  as  stated  in  tlic  report  of  1831,  the  subject 
of  domestic  settlements  and  pecuniary  arrangements  of  long  standing — considering 
that  only  fifty-eight  pensions  out  of  the  383  on  the  civil  list  of  England  have  been 
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granted  by  any  surviving  minister — I  ask  the  House,  without  reference  to  wliat 
passed  in  18;31,  wliat  they  can  hope  to  gain  io  point  of  economy,  from  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  into  th'j  pension  list  ? 

You  may  answer,  that  economy,  that  pecuniary  gain,  is  not  your  object;  that  you 
have  iiigher  ends  in  view;  tliat  you  want  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  ministers,  to  trace 
tlie  motives  for  tlie  grant  of  suspected  pensions,  to  expose  the  grounds  on  wliich  the 
public  money  has  been  lavisldy  wasted  on  unworthy  olgccts.  But  liow  many  of 
tliese  ministers  survive?  Wiiere  will  you  find  the  evidence  by  whicli  you  can  ascer- 
tain the  grounds  on  wliich  they  advised  a  particular  pension  ?  And  do  you,  who 
refused  to  inquire  in  1831 — do  you,  who  have  let  seven  years,  and  a  whole  reign 
elapse  ;  who  have  thereby  contirined  the  impression  that  you  were  averse  to  inquiry  ; 
who  have,  by  your  own  acts,  justified  the  destruction  even  of  such  evidence  as  might 
have  been  accessible  in  iSol — do  you  think  it  a  just  or  a  decorous  course  now  to 
arraign  the  memory  of  those  who  are  in  their  grave,  and  have  not  the  means  of  justi- 
fication or  defence?  From  the  date  of  the  earliest  pension  to  the  accession  of  King 
William  IV.,  there  have  been  eleven  ministers  holding  the  oIKce  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  responsible  for  the  grant  of  pensions.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
North,  Lord  Shelbourne,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Perceval, 
Lord  Liverpool,  ]\Ir.  Canning,  Lord  liipon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  suc- 
cessively held  this  ap[)ointment.  Three  only  of  the  eleven  are  now  surviving; 
namely,  Lord  Sidmoutli,  Lord  RIpon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  Lord  8idmouth 
is  accountable  only  for  pensions  granted  before  the  year  1805.  I  ask,  then,  what  is 
your  prospect  that  you  can  now  make  an  effect\ial  inquiry,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  for  the  j)urpose  of  passing  judgment  upon  the  acts  and  the  in- 
tentions of  those  ministers  of  the  Crown  by  whom  pensions  have  been  heretofore 
granted  ? 

Suppose  they  were  all  alive,  and  able,  in  person,  to  explain  their  acts,  would  it  be 
just  to  try  their  conduct  by  the  test  of  newly  assumed  principles? — to  apply  to 
their  conduct  a  standard  of  which  they  were  wholly  unconscious  ? — to  subject  them 
to  a  rule  to  which  neither  parliament  nor  public  opinion  invited  them  to  conform? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  quotes  Mr.  Burke,  and  cites  Mr.  Burke  as  an  authority 
for  the  inquiry  he  is  about  to  institute.  But  in  the  first  place,  when  Mr.  Burke 
delivered  his  speech  on  the  reform  of  the  civil  list  in  the  year  1780,  the  circumstances 
were  wholly  difierent.  The  civil  list  was  in  debt,  the  Crown  applied  to  parliament 
for  the  discharge  of  that  debt ;  and  thus  gave  parliament  the  clear  right  of  investi- 
gating every  item  of  expenditure  (the  pension  list  included)  before  it  consented  to 
an  extraordinary  advance  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  civil  list  from 
debts  not  sanctioned  by  parliament.  In  the  second  place,  notwithstanding  this 
altered  position  of  the  civil  list,  which  would  have  prevented  INlr.  Burke's  opinion, 
hud  it  been  in  favour  of  inquiry,  from  being  an  authority  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  couM  appeal,  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  was  directly  against  inquiry;  and,  so 
far  from  ati'ording  a  sanction,  supplies  a  striking  and  peculiar  condemnation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  conduct.  That  opinion  is  of  the  more  importance,  because 
it  indicates  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day ;  of  that 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  most  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  which  was  demanding  me.isures  of  practical  reform  with  respect  to  the  civil  list 
expenditure.  Surely,  the  minister  who  conformed  to  that  oi)inion,  nmst  have  thought 
himself  safe  from  any  subsequent  impeachment  of  his  acts.  I\Ir.  Burke  said  : — 
"  The  King,  Sir,  has  been,  by  the  constitution,  appointed  sole  judge  of  the  merit  for 
which  a  pension  is  to  be  given.  We  have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as 
wc  have  to  canvass  every  act  of  government.  But  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  an  office  to  be  reformed  and  a  pension  to  be  taken  away  for  demerit.  In 
the  former  case,  no  charge  is  implied  against  the  holder ;  in  the  latter,  his  character 
is  altered,  as  well  as  his  lawful  emolument  aftected.  'IMie  former  i)rocess  is  against 
the  thing,  the  second  against  the  person.  The  pensioner  certainly,  if  he  pleases, 
has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  own  defence,  to  plead  his  possession,  and  to  bottom  his 
title  in  the  conqictcncy  of  the  Crown  to  give  liim  what  he  holds.  Possessed,  and 
on  the  defensive  as  he  is,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  prove  his  special  merit  in  order  to 
justify  the  act  of  legal  discretion.  The  very  act,  he  will  contend,  is  a  legal  presump- 
tion, and  an  implication  of  his  merit.     If  this  be  so,  (from  the  natural  force  of  all 
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legal  presumption)  he  would  put  us  to  the  difficult  proof  that  he  has  no  merit  at  all. 
But  other  questions  would  arise  in  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry ;  that  is,  questions 
of  the  merit,  when  weighed  against  the  proportion  of  the  reward  ;  then  the  ditficulty 
will  be  much  greater.  The  difficulty  will  not,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  be  much  less,  if  we 
pass  to  the  person  really  guilty,  in  the  question  of  an  unmerited  pension — the 
minister  himself.  I  admit,  that  when  called  to  account  for  the  execution  of  a  trust, 
he  might  fairly  be  obliged  to  prove  the  affirmative,  and  to  state  the  merit  for  which 
the  pension  is  given  ;  though,  on  the  pensioner  himself,  such  a  process  would  be 
hard.  If  in  this  examination  we  proceed  methodically,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  impartiality  and  prejudice,  we  must  take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,  or 
merely  alphabetically.  The  very  first  pension  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these 
ways,  may  appear  the  most  grossly  unmerited  of  any.  But  the  minister  may  very 
possibly  show — that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  granting  of  this  pension — that  it  was 
prior  to  his  time— to  his  administration — that  the  minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead; 
and  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner  himself,  and  plunged  into  all  our 
former  difficulties.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones  1  doubt  not,  would  appear,  and  to  the 
correction  of  which  I  would  readily  give  ray  hand  ;  but,  when  I  consider  that  pen- 
sions have  not  generally  been  afl'ccted  by  the  revolutions  of  ministry,  and  as  I  know 
not  where  such  inquiries  would  stop,  and  as  an  absence  of  merit  is  a  negative  and 
loose  thing,  one  might  be  led  to  derange  the  order  of  families,  founded  on  the 
probable  continuance  of  their  kind  of  income.  I  might  hurt  children  :  I  might 
injure  creditors.  I  really  think  it  the  more  prudent  course  not  to  follow  the  letter 
of  the  petitions.  If  we  fix  this  mode  of  inquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  I  fear,  end  as 
parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  circumstances.  Tiiere  will  be  great  delay, 
much  confusion,  much  inequality  in  our  proceedings.  But  what  presses  me  most  of 
all  is  this,  that  though  we  should  strike  off  all  the  unmerited  pensions,  while  the 
power  of  the  Crown  remains  unlimited,  the  very  same  undeserving  persons  might 
afterwards  return  to  the  very  same  list ;  or  if  they  do  not,  other  persons,  meriting 
as  little  as  they  do,  might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  iindefinable  amount.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  pinch  of  the  grievance.  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  waive  this 
mode  of  proceeding  as  any  part  of  my  plan.  In  a  plan  of  reformation,  it  would  be 
one  of  my  maxims  that,  when  I  know  of  an  establishment  which  may  be  subservient 
to  useful  purposes,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  nature,  is 
liable  to  a  very  great  perversion  from  those  purposes,  I  would  limit  the  quantity  of 
power  that  might  be  so  abused." 

The  security  against  abuse  which  Mr.  Burke  proposed,  was  the  limitation  of  the 
power  to  be  abused;  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  a  specific  sura  from  which  pensions 
might  be  granted,  and  which  must  on  no  account  be  exceeded.  He  did  not  seek  to 
define  the  proper  objects  of  royal  favour;  he  laid  down  no  regulations  controlling 
tlie  distribution  of  it ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  he  left  It  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Crown 
had  the  discretionary  power  to  grant  pensions,  not  merely  for  the  reward  of  official 
service,  but  for  the  support  of  decayed  rank,  or  for  the  gratification  of  the  private 
feelings  of  the  sovereign,  or  for  any  of  the  various  motives  which  influence  an  opulent 
and  liberal  nobleman,  in  private  life,  in  bestowing  marks  of  grace  and  favour,  or 
rewarding  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  humble  friends.  No  doubt,  if  there  were 
abuse, — if  the  pension  fund  were  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  corrupti<m, — the 
abuse  would  not  be  protected  from  inquiry,  on  showing  sufficient  grounds  of  strong 
suspicion  ;  nor  from  punishment,  if  proof  of  corruption  could  be  established.  But 
there  has  been  no  concealment  of  the  names  of  those  now  in  the  receipt  of  pensions; 
every  name  has  been  repeatedly  published  ;  and  yet  there  has  been  no  allegation  of 
corruption  in  the  grant  of  pensions;  there  has  been  merely  the  "assertion  that  the 
ministers  of  other  times  did  not  conform  to  doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  favour  of 
the  Crow  n,  which  they  never  heard  of,  and  did  not  anticipate — regulations,  in  respect 
to  pensions,  whicli  were  established  after  their  death.  What  a  mockery  cf  justice 
will  it  now  be,  either  to  deprive  tlie  grantee  of  ins  pension,  or  to  impeach  the  grantor 
ibr  his  misconduct ! 

So  much  for  the  considerations  which  would  appear  to  me  to  call  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  pensions  existing  previously  to  the  accession  of  the  late  King,  quite 
independently  of  the  transactions  of  18;U.  I  now  approach  the  discussion  of  that 
part  of  this  question  which  rests  upon  the  transactions  of  1831,  and  my  object  will 
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1)0  to  show  that  it  i,s  nothing  sliort  of  absolute  and  flagrant  injustice,  after  what  then 
took  place,  now  to  revise  that  pension  list. 

What  arc  the  circtunstanees  of  the  ease?  George  IV.  died  in  1.S30.  It  was 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1S;30,  for  the  government  of  the  day  to  propose 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list.  They  did  pro[)ose  it ;  and,  on  their  responsibility, 
submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  ))arlianient.  A  motion  was  made,  by  tiie  op])0- 
nents  of  the  government,  for  referring-  the  civil  list  to  a  select  connnittce.  The 
government  tliought  it  their  duty  to  resist  that  motion.  The  motion  was,  however, 
carried  bj'  a  majority  of  2'.);  and,  in  consequence  of  that  majority,  the  members  of 
the  government  retired  from  oilice.  A  new  government  was  apixiinted,  owing  its 
accession  to  power  to  this  very  question  of  the  consideration  of  the  civil  list  by  a 
committee;  and,  of  course,  every  persim  was  alive  as  to  the  course  which  the  new 
government  would  pursue.  Lord  Grey  came  into  office  as  P^irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Lord  Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchcquer.  Lord  Althorp  moved  for  a 
select  committee  on  the  civil  list,  and  that  select  committee  made  a  full  and  detailed 
report  upon  the  subject  of  pensions.  That  committee  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  was  presided  over  by  him  as  chairman; 
tlie  report  was  indited  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  committee.  In 
the  report  of  the  committee,  so  appointed  by  the  government  which  succeeded  the 
government  of  the  l)tdve  of  Wellington,  it  is  stated,  distinctly: — "It  is  more  tlian 
probable,  therefore,  that  parties  relying  on  an  adherence  to  an  invariable  cu>t(jni, 
have  made  family  settlements,  and  pecuniary  arrangements  of  various  kinds,  with  all 
of  which  his  JNlajesry  must  necessarily  interfere,  should  the  continuance  of  these 
pensions,  for  the  lirst  time,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  be  refused.  Adverting  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — considering  that  no  material  relief  to  the  finances 
of  the  country  could  be  derived  from  the  most  rigid  measures  of  retrenchment  applied 
to  the  pension  list;  that  in  many  cases,  .severe  distress^  in  some,  actual  injustice, 
would  arise  to  individuals  from  the  general  discontinuance  of  pensions;  that  such 
discontinuance  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  accession,  would  be  a  departure  from 
an  usage  invariably  observed  on  the  accession  of  his  INIajesty's  predecessor, — your 
committee  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  Crown  those  funds  which 
may  enable  the  Crown,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  continue  the  pensions  on  the  civil 
list  of  his  late  Majesty." 

IIow  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refer  to  this  report,  and  assert  that  it  was  an 
authority  for  the  course  he  is  now  pursuing?  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed,  if  I 
do  not  convince  the  House  that  whatever  else  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may  have 
slvown,  he  has  at  least  manifested  a  degree  of  intrepidity  which  is  without  parallel. 
He  says,  that  he  finds  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee — that  select  committee 
Avhich  had  Lord  Althorp  at  its  head — that  thej'  contended  for  the  right  and  equity  of 
revising  pensions.  Why,  no  doubt  they  did,  (jf  revising  pensions  of  a  certain  and 
particular  description;  but,  if  this  report  means  anything,  it  means  this, — that  with 
respect  to  yjcnsions  granted  before  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  in  respect  of  which 
an  invariable  usage  bad  been  observed,  tliose  pensions  ought  to  continue,  aiul  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  revision.  What  says  the  report? — "  These  observations,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  to  the  grant  of  future  pensions  on  the  civil  list:  if  granted  with 
a  distinct  notice  to  the  individuals  receiving  them,  that  they  are  not  only  legally 
terminable  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  have  been  granted,  but 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  revised  or  discontinued  on  the  settlement  of  a  new  civil 
list,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  reconsideration  at  that  time  of  the  then  existing 
pension  list." 

And  yet  the  hon.  gentleman,  conceding  the  distinctions  so  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally drawn  by  the  report,  between  pensions  granted  without  notice  of  revision, 
and  pensions  granted  with  siich  notice,  ajipeals  to  this  report  as  an  authority  for  the 
revision,  indiscriminately,  of  all  pensions  whatever!  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
appeals  to  Lord  Althorp  as  an  authority  in  his  favour.  He  says,  "  \\'otild  the 
ingenuous  Lord  Althorp  have  countenanced  the  impression  that  pensions  could  not 
be  revised  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown?"  Why,  what  was  the  whole  purjiort  of  the 
language  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  proceedings,  on  this  very 
question  ?  ,  It  was  a  decided  maintenance  of  the  ]uinciples  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  ;  a  decided  maintenance  of  the  distinction  between  pre-existing  pensions, 
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and  pensions  to  be  granted  in  future.  And  what  was  the  position  of  Lord  Althorp 
and  of  Lord  Grey?  They  had  no  interest  in  maintaining  the  old  pension  list.  If 
they  had  been  influenced  by  grovelling  motives  of  party  hostility,  or  of  vindictive 
feeling  against  ministers  whom  they  had  opposed,  they  would  have  called  for  inquiry 
into  the  pension  list.  But  they  were  influenced  by  higher  motives;  they  thought  it 
was  indecorous  towards  the  Crown,  unjust  towards  those  who  had  been  the  objects 
of  the  royal  favour,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  scrutinise 
the  motives,  in  each  individual  case,  which  had  prompted  the  liberality  of  the  Crown. 
They  refused  to  institute  an  inquiry;  and  parliament  sanctioned  their  refusal. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  the  precise  expressions  u.sed  by  Lord  Althorp, 
— not  in  1834,  when  he  opposed  the  inquiry  then  proposed  into  the  pension  list,  on 
an  additional  and  distinct  ground, — but  in  1831,  when  the  question  was  entirely  open 
to  parliament,  and  when  Lord  Althorp  was  as  free,  nay,  infinitely  more  free,  than 
we  now  are,  in  consequence  of  what  then  took  place.  Lord  Althorp  said : — "  I 
admit  that  the  House  has  a  legal  right  to  take  away  all  these  pensions  if  it  pleases. 
They  certainly  expire  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ;  but  though  the  House  has  a 
legal  right  to  discontinue  them,  I  doubt  whether  it  has  an  equitable  right,  for  they 
have  hitherto  always  been  granted  on  the  supposition  that,  when  once  obtained,  they 
were  to  be  held,  not  merely  for  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  who  granted,  but  also  for  the 
lives  of  the  parties  who  held  them." 

This  was  the  language  which  Lord  Althorp  used,  dissatisfying  many  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  him.  Mr.  Portman,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  came  down 
to  the  House  before  the  question  for  the  settlement  approached,  and,  remonstrating 
with  the  noble  lord,  said,  "  Beware,  lest  you  should  be  overruled  by  a  hostile 
majority  of  the  House,  and  lose  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  hitherto  supported 
you."  What  was  the  language  employed  by  his  lordship  in  answer  to  this, — by  a 
minister  who  knew  that  the  pension  list  was  unpopular;  to  whom  it  was  signified 
that  the  abandonment  of  his  opinion  on  that  question  must  be  the  condition  on  which 
he  would  retain  the  support  of  his  friends?  What  was  the  answer  which  he  gave 
to  the  warning,  "  Beware,  lest  you  provoke  a  hostile  feeling  amongst  your  former 
supporters,  and  be  overruled  in  the  House  ?"  It  was  this, — and  so  noble,  so  high- 
minded,  was  it,  that  Lord  Althorp  and  his  friends  may  for  ever  refer  to  it  with 
proud  feelings  of  satisfaction,  heightened  by  the  contrast  with  the  present  proceed- 
ings,—  the  following  was  the  reply  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  caution  and  menace  of 
Mr.  Portman  : — "  On  the  subject  of  the  pensions  I  beg  to  sa}^  a  few  words.  I  can 
never  conceive  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  minister  of  this  country,  or  of  the  House,  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature,  to  take  advantage  of  a  technical  point  of  law,  in  order  to  do  what 
in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  be  unjust.  The  pensions  in  question,  as  I  stated 
on  Friday,  were  considered,  and  always  have  been  considered,  as  granted  for  life. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  by  taking  advantage  of  a  technical  point  of  law,  those 
pensions  might  be  made  to  expire  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be  a 
strict  legal  justification  for  making  them  so  expire  ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  House — I  put 
it  to  the  country,  whether  it  would  be  a  worthy  cause  for  government  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  circumstance,  and  whether  the  relief  which  would  be  thereby 
obtained  could  be  put  in  competition  with  the  discredit  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  await  the  decision  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House  with  the  deference  and  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  and  that  it  is  my  most 
earnest  wish  that  I  may  be  able  to  comply  with  any  alterations  or  modifications 
which  may  be  suggested.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  I  can  never 
consider  myself  as  bound  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  any  committee,  or  of  the  House 
itself,  or  of  any  otlier  power  whatever,  if  that  decision  should  involve  in  it  what  I  deem 
to  be  an  act  of  injustice." 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  was  the  legitimate  inference  which  parties  entitled  to 
pensions  must  have  drawn  from  this?  They  did  not  look  to  technicalities,  or  ponder 
over  nice  verbal  distinctions.  They  saw  a  great  revolution  in  the  government, — 
one  party  dispossessed  of  power,  tlie  other  succeeding  to  it.  They  saw  that  the 
question  of  the  civil  list  was  the  instrument  by  which  tlie  mighty  change  was  effected. 
They  saw  the  new  ministers  adopting  the  principles  of  the  old,  with  respect  to  inquiry 
into  the  pension  list;  and  the  legislature  approving  the  principle  thus  held  in  common 
by  the  great  parties  of  tlie  state,  and  ads isedly  and  deliberately  sanctioning,  at  the 
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very  time  tliat  dc])arture  from  it  was  within  their  competence,  an  adlierence  to  that 
v.hich  h;ul  been  the  invariable  ])rece{ling'  usage.  Could  they  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  the  past  was  concerned,  tlie  question  was  settled  for  ever?  and  that  their 
pensions  were  f^naranded  to  them  for  their  Hves,  not,  perhaps,  by  tlie  letter  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  but  by  the  higher  sanctions  of  the  public  faith,  and  the  lionour  of 
the  Crown  and  parliament!' 

But,  supposing  it  luul  been  foretold  to  them  that  the  proposal  for  inquiry  would 
be  made  on  the  accession  of  a  future  sovereign,  the  last  man  in  the  House  from 
whom  tliey  could  have  exi)eeted  such  a  proposal  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  i'^xchequcr. 
lie  was  the  colleague  of  Lord  Althorp  at  the  treasury,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
tiie  department  over  which  Lord  (Jrey  and  Lord  Althorj)  presided,  lie  is  the  man 
on  whom  they  wouM  have  relied  fur  protection.  That  reliance  would  not  be  founded 
on  tlie  mere  fact  of  odicial  connection  with  others;  it  would  be  justified  by  all  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself.  I  am  not  about  to  taunt 
liim  with  inconsistency  in  respect  to  a  ])olitical  course.  If  he  has  changed  his 
o|)inion  in  a  question  of  policy,  let  him  manfully  avow  it.  Policy  may  change  its 
aspect,  varying  its  chanielion  hues  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 
l>ut,  surcl}',  justice  cannot.  That  which  was  ex])edient  in  1830  ma}'^,  possibly,  be 
the  reverse  in  1837;  but  that  which  was  injustice  in  1830,  cannot  be  justice  in  1837. 
I  will  take  some  of  tlie  declarations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  will  leave  the 
House  to  judge  whether  the  jjarties,  to  whose  interests  they  referred,  had  not  aright 
to  expect  that  they  should  find  in  him  their  most  strenuous  defender.  While  I  am 
reading  these  extracts,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  confound  my  speech  with  his.  The 
sentiments  are  identical,  the  quotations  are  so  appropriate,  so  exactly  becoming  my 
])resent  position,  that  you  will  hardly  believe  that  the  speech  which  1  am  reading  is 
any  other  than  my  own.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said: — "  You  passed  those  acts 
with  your  eyes  open,  and  why  should  the  House  of  Commons  now  be  called  upon, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester,  to  go  into  the  most  fruitless,  the 
most  painful,  and  I  will  say,  into  the  most  disgusting  inquiry?"' 

Now  if  that  inquiry  would  have  been  painful  in  1834,  would  it  not  be  equally  so 
now?  If  it  were  disgusting  then,  shall  we  be  betrayed  into  it  now?  I  proc^eed  with 
the  quotation: — "  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  cheer  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
Undoubtedy  such  an  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  painful  and  disgusting  to  the  good 
feeling  of  all  mankind." 

After  this  declaration,  I  ask,  would  not  the  parties  whose  cases  are  thus  spoken  of 
have  a  right  to  calculate,  whoever  might  propose  such  an  inquiry,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  at  least,  would  not  be  the  man  ?  If  one  of  them  were  told  that 
such  an  inquiry  were  threatened,  he  would  say,  "  I  have  looked  to  the  speech  of 
Lord  Althorp,  and  to  that  of  the  then  Secretary  for  tlic  Treasury,  who  is  now  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  find  that  both  of  them  have  declared  themselves 
against  such  a  jiroceeding — that  the  latter  has  even  characterized  it  as  fruitless  and 
disgusting ;  and,  looking  at  these  declarations,  I  have  a  perfect  security— as  perfect 
a  security  as  can  be  grounded  upon  the  characters  and  pledges  of  public  men — 
that  the  family  settlements  and  ])ecuniary  arrangements  into  which  I  have  entered, 
depending  upon  the  continuance  of  my  jiension,  will  not  be  disturbed."  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  military  ofhcer  of  limited  means,  the  holder  of  a  small  jiension,  casting 
about  to  see  what  provision  he  can  make  for  those  dependent  ujion  him  dn'  support. 
His  attorney  says,  "  This  pensirn  is  only  given  for  the  life  of  the  Crown,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  such  a  security  as  is  good  for  a  settlement,  or  for  tlie  advance  of  money." 
To  this  the  military  officer  replies,  "  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  my  pension  is 
safe  ;  the  declarations  of  public  men  on  both  sides  unite  to  assure  it  to  me.  You 
(the  attorney)  are  the  slave  of  technicalities  ;  you  do  not  understand  that  species 
of  security  which  is  above  the  v.-ords  of  a  deed  or  the  letter  of  the  laAv.  Head  tho 
speech  of  Lord  Althorj),  read  that  of  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  exchequer,  and  then  say  whether  I  am  not  safe — whether  the 
provident  foresight  of  Mr.  Rice  has  not  guaranteed  my  pension?''  The  military 
man  would  then  read  with  exultation,  to  the  astonished  attorney,  the  following 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — "  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of  a  meri- 
torious military  oflicer;  suppose  such  ofhcer  to  have  received  a  jiension  for  years; 
is  this  House  disposed  to  call  upon  him  either  to  forfeit  the  grants  to  which  he  has 
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now  a  legal  right,  or  to  come  before  a  committee  to  recite  bis  services,  proclaim  bis 
own  merits,  to  make  out  a  case,  and  substantiate  bis  claim  to  wbat  bis  sovereign 
has  granted  ?  Why,  sir,  I  say  that  this  is  a  species  of  inquiry  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  painful  to  every  well-regulated  mind." 

"There,"  says  the  military  officer,  "There  is  my  security.  While  this  man 
remains  in  office  I  shall  never  have  to  loiter  about  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, inquiring  for  the  Committee-room,  No.  13,  where  I  am  to  recite  my  case, 
and  proclaim  my  merits,  and  justify  the  suspected  bounty  of  my  sovereign." 

Mr.  Rice  said  further: — "  I  should  like  to  know  wbat  it  is  that  hon.  gentlemen 
propose  to  themselves  if  they  go  into  committee.  I  only  beg  to  state  to  tlie  House, 
as  among  my  objections  to  this  inquiry — I  only  ask  them,  as  practical  men,  what 
they  expect  to  extract  from  it,  unless,  indeed  (this  was  addressed  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Southwark) — unless,  indeed,  they  proceed  upon  motives  which  I  will  not  attri- 
bute to  any  hon.  member — motives  of  undue  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  investigate 
the  private  circumstances  of  individuals  ?  But  we  are  told  by  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite, that  they  seek  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  grants.  Now,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bath  stated,  that  most  of  those  who  were  the  responsible  advisers  of  these  grants 
are  no  more— their  evidence  and  their  responsibility  are  therefore  alike  excluded. 
Are  wo,  then,  to  call  all  the  parties  who  are  themselves  in  receipt  of  these  pensions 
before  us,  and  the  responsible  ministers  who  advised  them  not  being  in  office  or  in 
existence — are  we  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  private  case  of  each  of  these 
parties?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  your  inquiry,  and  how  are  you  to  con- 
duct it?  I  cannot  imagine  an  inquiry  that  could  by  possibility  be  of  so  disagree- 
able a  character ;  I  cannot,  imagine  an  inquiry  so  painful,  not  only  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  but  to  those  who  have  to  conduct  it.  I  only 
ask  the  gentleman,  whoever  be  may  be,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  the 
future  chair  of  this  committee,  whether  he  anticipates  any  very  useful  or  agreeable 
duty." 

I  repeat  this  question  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be  (it  cannot  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,)  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  honour  of  the  future  chair  of  this  committee,  whether  he  anticipates 
any  very  useful  or  agreeable  duty  ?  I  ask  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
j'ou  will  sanction  this  "  fruitless  and  disgusting  inquiry,"  which,  seven  years  since, 
your  predecessors  refused  to  enter  into  ?  Remember  that  your  position  is  different 
from  theirs;  that  seven  more  years  have  elapsed — that  a  whole  reign  has  inter- 
vened— that  evidence  which  might  have  been  had  in  1831  is  no  longer  attainable  in 
1837 — that  expectations  entertained  in  1831,  founded  upon  the  uniform  preceding 
usage,  have  been  converted  into  certainty  by  the  deliberate  re-adoption  of  that 
usage.  Remember  that,  of  the  whole  list  of  the  pensions,  there  is  but  a  fraction  for 
which  any  living  minister  can  answer;  that  those  ministers  who,  fretted  to  prema- 
ture decay  by  the  restless  agitation  of  political  life,  are  now  in  their  graves,  enter- 
tained, and  were  justified  in  entertaining,  difiterent  views  from  yours  with  regard  to 
the  grant  of  pensions.  They  little  dreamed,  after  rewarding  with  a  moderate  pen- 
sion the  faithful  services  of  some  confidential  servant,  the  depository  of  all  their 
secrets,  the  sharer  of  all  their  labours,  that  years  after  their  death,  in  the  absence, 
possibly,  of  all  evidence,  the  motives  of  the  grant  would  be  scrutinised  with  unspar- 
ing severity,  and  tried  by  inapplicable  tests,  and  new  and  unheard-of  principles. 

Consider  the  life — the  life  of  intolerable  labour  and  care — the  briefness  of  the 
career — the  causes  of  the  death  of  many  of  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of 
precarious  power  in  this  country!  Look  back  upon  the  history  of  this  country 
from  1804  to  1830,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  you  will  find  that  death  has 
swept  away  all  the  ministers,  with  two  exceptions,  who  had  successively  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  this  country  during  that  eventful  period,  and  that  the  united 
tenure  of  office  by  these  two  embraces  only  tlu-ee  out  of  twenty-six  years.  Call  to 
mind  the  fate  of  Castlereagh,  of  Canning,  of  Liverpool,  whose  deaths  were  hastened 
by  their  dcvotedness  to  the  service  of  their  country.  I  shall  never  forget  the  words 
addressed  to  myself  by  Lord  Liverpool  but  a  few  days  before  that  fatal  blow  which 
ended  in  his  decease,  when  I  remarked  to  him,  with  satisfaction,  that  I  thought 
liim  looking  better  than  Iliad  seen  him  for  some  time  previously.  "Ah!"  was 
Lord  Liverpool's  reply,  "  no  man  knows  what  it  is  to  have  been  the  Prime  Minister 
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of  England  for  seventeen  years,  and  never,  dminf^  tliat  [icriod,  to  liave  received  his 
letters  by  the  post  in  the  morning  witliout'a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  ai)[)rehension." 
The  ministers  are  in  their  graves.  These  pensions  were  granted  by  their  advice. 
They  are  unable  to  give  an  aceonnt  of  them,  or  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
were  given.  Do  you  thiidi  it  just,  do  you  think  it  decorous  towards  their  memo- 
ries, to  ransack  with  severity  their  advice  to  their  sovereign,  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  the  royal  favour  ?  Would  it  have  have  been  fitting  to  do  so  in  1830  ? 
Is  it  tolerable  in  1837? 

William  IV.  has  descended  into  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  lie  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sovereign  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  promise.  That  painful  and 
revolting  inijuiry  which  we  would  sanction  when  a  king  of  mature  age  ascended  the 
throne,  shall  we  insist  u])on  it  now?  Sliall  we  take  advantage  of  the  tender  age 
and  unsuspecting  conlidcnce  of  a  youthful  Queen,  to  demand  those  scrutinies  into 
acts  of  royal  favour,  wliich  were  characterised  at  a  previous  accession,  not  merely  as 
fruitless,  but  disgusting?  There  is  not  a  jiensiou  on  the  list  which  was  not  granted 
as  the  reward  of  service,  or  the  mark  of  favour,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Queen,  George  III.,  or  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  her  uncles.  Shall  her  first  act 
be  to  (inestion  the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  favour,  and  put  upon  their  trial 
the  objects  of  their  bounty  ?  Shall  she,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  grace,  of 
I»rivih'ge,  of  favour,  be  forced  to  this  act  of  un\isual  severity  and  harshness  ?  You 
have  offered  to  her  the  respectful  assurance,  that  the  Conur.ons  of  England  will 
make  ample  provision  for  all  that  can  contribute  to  her  j^ersonal  comfort,  or  enable 
her  to  maintain  the  high  dignity  of  her  exalted  station.  Let  not  the  kind  and 
grateful  feelings  which  this  assurance  must  excite  in  her  mind  be  end)ittercd  by  the 
sad  reflection,  that  she,  of  all  sovereigns,  is  the  first  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
depart  from  the  liberal  and  generous  us;iges  of  her  ancestors — the  first  upon  whom 
has  been  imposed  the  harsh  and  painful  necessity  of  rudely  invading  those  family 
settlements  and  domestic  arrangements  which  were  made  in  just  reliance  upon  the 
j)ermanence  of  royal  protection.  I  will  now  conclude,  by  moving  the  following 
resolution  as  an  amendment;  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the 
question,  in  order  to  add  the  words: — "That,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of 
his  late  Majesty,  King  William  IV.,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  in  1831,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Altiiorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  accounts  presented  by  order  of  his  Majesty  relating  to  the  civil 
list.^ 

"  That  the  committee  so  appointed  took  into  consideration,  together  with  other 
classes  of  the  civil  list,  that  of  the  pensions,  and,  after  stating  that  they  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  explain  to  the  House  fully  the  case  in  respect  to  pensions,  made  in 
their  rej>ort  the  following,  among  other  observations : — '  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  a  harsh  measure  to  overlook,  on  this  i)resent  occasion,  that  which  has  been  the 
uniform  usage  on  all  former  settlements  of  the  civil  list.  Pensions  on  the  ci\il  list 
have  always  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  granted  for  life  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  instance 
has  occurred  wherein  a  pension  on  the  civil  list,  granted  by  one  sovereign,  has  been 
discontinued  on  the  accession  of  his  successor.  It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore, 
that  parties  relying  on  an  adherence  to  an  invariable  custom,  have  made  family  set- 
tlements and  pecuniary  arrangements  of  \arious  kinds,  with  all  of  which  his  Ma- 
jesty must  necessarily  interfere,  should  the  continuance  of  these  pensions,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  be  refused.  Adverting  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  considering  that  no  material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country 
could  be  derived  from  the  most  rigid  measures  of  retrenchment  ajiplied  to  the  jhmi- 
sion  list — that  in  many  ca>cs  severe  distress,  in  some  actual  injustice,  would  arise 
to  individuals  from  the  genera!  discontinuance  of  pensions — that  such  discontinuance, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  accession,  would  be  a  departure  from  an  usage  in- 
variably observed  on  the  accession  of  his  JMajcsty's  prec'ecessors,  your  committee  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  Crown  those  funds  which  may  enable 
the  Crown,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  continue  the  pensions  on  the  ci\il  list  of  his 
late  Majesty.  These  observations,  however,  do  not  a]iply  to  the  grant  of  future 
pensions  on  the  civil  list,  if  granted  \\ith  a  distinct  notice  to  the  individuals  receiv- 
ing them,  that  they  are  not  only  legally  terminable  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign 
by  whom  they  have  been  granted,  but  that  they  are  liable  to  be  revised  or  discon- 
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tinned  on  tlic  settlement  of  a  new  civil  list,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  re-con- 
sideration at  that  time  of  the  then  existing  pension  list.' 

"  The  committee  proceeded  to  recommend  that  the  pension-lists  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  shonld  be  consolidated  into  one  alphabetical  list;  that  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  .£75,000,  on  the  first  part  of  the  list,  should  be  placed  on  the  civil 
list,  and  the  remainder  charged  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

"  That  his  Majesty's  government  proposed,  and  parliament  sanctioned,  measures 
in  respect  to  the  civil  list  pensions,  founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  precise  conformity  with  them,  making  provision  to  enable  the  Crown, 
if  it  should  so  think,  fit,  to  continue  the  whole  of  the  pensions  on  the  civil  list  of 
King  George  IV. 

"  That,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  resolutions  in 
respect  to  the  grant  of  all  future  pensions  by  the  Crown,  expressing  an  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  such  persons  as  had  just  claims  on  the  royal 
beneficence,  or  who,  by  their  personal  service  to  the  Crown,  by  the  performance  of 
duties  to  the  public,  or  by  tlieir  useful  discoveries  in  science,  and  attainments  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited-  the  gracious  consideration  of  their  sovereign, 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  course  advisedly  taken  on  tlie  accession 
of  his  late  Majesty,  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  was  calculated  to  justify  increased 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the  then  existing  pensions,  and  in  the  permanence 
of  '  family  settlements  and  arrangements  of  various  kinds,'  made  by  parties  '  relying 
on  the  adherence  to  invariable  custom,'  and  that  whatever  harshness  or  injustice 
there  might  have  been,  on  the  accession  of  his  late  ilajesty,  in  overlooking  on  that 
occasion  the  uniform  preceding  usage,  would,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  greatly 
aggravated,  not  only  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  intervention  of  a  whole  reign,  but 
by  the  direct  sanction  given  in  1831,  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  to  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  principles  then  acted  on,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  then  existing 
pensions,  would  be  thereafter  adhered  to. 

"  That,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  regula- 
tions having  been  established  in  respect  to  the  grant  of  future  pensions,  and  precau- 
tions having  been  taken  in  respect  to  the  revisal  or  discontinuance  of  them  on  new 
settlements  of  the  civil  list,  it  is  advisable  now  to  make  such  provision  as  shall 
enable  the  Crown,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  continue  those  pensions  which  were 
continued  by  the  Crown  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  or  which  were  granted 
by  his  Majesty." 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion  : — Ayes,  295;  Noes,  233;  majority,  62. 


CIVIL    LIST    BILL. 
DrcF.MBEK  19,  1837. 

This  Rill  having  been  road  a  third  time,  Mr.  Grote  proposed  to  remove  the  entire 
sum  allotted  to  pensions  from  the  Civil  List. 

Sir  Robeut  Peel  should  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  because 
he  conceived  its  object  to  be  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  the  power  which  it  at  present 
jjossessed  of  rewarding  merit  and  honourable  personal  distinction.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  not  say  that  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  first  objection  which  he  entertained  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  proposal  was,  that  the  sum  of  £1,200  a  year,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  Crown  for  this  purpose,  was  too  scanty.  Tliis  was  his  opinion  at  the 
outset;  and  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  inform  him  that  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years  a  saving  of  £30,000  would  be  ell'octed,  by  the  dropping  in  of  lives  in 
tlie  present  pension  list,  that  opinion,  that  the  proposed  sum  was  too  small,  became 
confirmed.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  the  princi])le  of  granting  a  fixed  sum 
was  a  good  one,  provided  the  graTit  was  a  liberal  one.  The  granting  of  a  pension 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  to  pay  it, 
and  where  the  means  of  so  doing  were,  as  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  contingent 
upon  the  falling-in  of  existing  jiensions,  it  would  often  happen  that  at  the  time  when 
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there  were  the  most  calls  for  grants  of  this  kind  there  were  no  means  of  mukin;^  it, 
wiiilst  at  other  times  the  Crown  would  liiivo  more  abimdaut  means  at  its  disposal 
than  the  occasion  of  the  day  required,     lie   thought,  tiierefore,   that  u  fixed  sum, 
provided  it  was  of  such  an  amount  as  to  bo  a  fair  CHjuivalent  for  the  means  already  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  would  be  an  improvement.     But  he  must  say  again,  that 
he  considered  the  sum  of  i,'l,'200  a-year  too  small,  wiicn  it  was  considered  that  out  , 
of  it  were  to  be  provided  all  the  pensions  for  tiie  three  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
Tiiere  was  another  feature  also  in  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
■which  he  disapproved,  namel}',  that  in  any  year,  if  the  Crown  did  not  grant  pensions 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  £l/200,  it  was  not  to  have  at  its  disposal  the  residue  for  the 
ensuing  year;  but  tliat  in  no  year  the  Crown  was  to  grant  more  pensions   than  to 
the  amount  of  =£i, 200.     lie  must  say,  that  he   thought  it   would  be  better  not  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  tliis  way,  as  ;t  must  naturally  occur  that  in  some 
years  there  should  be  more  proper  occasions  for  the  bounty  than  in  others;  and  the 
object  of  parliament  in  aliixing  a  limit  at  all  would  be  fully  answered  by  providing 
that  the  grants  of  the  Crown  in  pensions  should  not  exceed  an  average  of  .£1,200  a- 
year,  taking  one  year  with  another,     lie  trusted,  there  fore,. that  this  part  of  the  bill 
would  be  reconsidered,   and  altered  in  a  way,  as  he  thought,  tending  manifestly  to 
the  public  advantage.     The  next  objection  which  he  had  to  the  j)lan  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was,  the  proposal  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  lay  upon  the  table  of 
this  House  every  year  a  list  of  the  pensions  granted  by  virtue  of  this  bill.     There 
•were  some  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  really  did  not  sceni  to  be  at  all  disposed 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  whatever  on  this  sulyect.     They  first  made  a 
regulation  to  govern  the  Crown  in  the  distribution  of  all  future  pensions,  a  resolution 
to  which  the  Crown  had  shown  every  disposition  to  adhere,  and  which  it  had  hitherfo 
acted  up  to  most  implicitly.     Yet  with  this  regulation  the  very  hon.  members  who 
assisted  in  pa-sing  it  were  now  finding  fault.    \Vhen  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Excheipier 
spoke  of  their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  the  monaruhical  prerogative  in  the  distribution 
of  these  bounties,  he  wondered  that  he   did   not  premise   that  the  very  arguments 
■which  he  used  bore  directly  against  his  ow^n  proposition.     The  fact  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  both  sides  of  the   House  to  his 
scheme,  had  necessarily  been  betrayed  into  inconsistences  which  would  hardly  escape 
observation.     When  the  right   hon.  gentleman,  addressing  his  own  friends  behind 
him,  said,  that  the  House  of  Conunons  ought  to  exact  a  yearly  statement  from  the 
Crown  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  disposed  of  tiie  sum  of  money  granted  to  it  by 
this  act  of  parliament,  he  wondered  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  perceive 
that  such  an  exercise  of  authority  would  almost  amount  to  a   veto  upon,   if  not 
actually  to  a  directional  power  over,  these  bounties.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
declared  that  the  Crown  was  the  fountain  of  honour  and  favour;  and   that  being 
the  case,  he  could  not  see  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  applied  more  directly  to 
one  than  to  the  other,  yet  what  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  if  it  were  pro- 
])osed  to  make  the  Crown  give  in  a  return  to  this  House  of  all  the  titles  and  honorary 
distinctions  which  it  had  conferred  from  year  to  year?  Would  not  tliis  be  objected  to  as 
a  pretence  on  the  part  of  this  House  to  exercise  an  iiiquisitory  authority  over  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative?     He  was  aware  that  returns  of  pensions  in  existence  had 
been  given  from  time  to  time;  but  this  was  at  particular  periods,  and  upon  a  requi- 
sition made,  either  when  they  were  about  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  civil 
list,  or  when  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  or  misgiving  existed  as  to  tiie  application 
of  these  funds.     But  he  thought   there  was  a  very  clear  distinction   to  be   drawn 
between  an  occasional   return  of  this  kind,  an<l  a  yearly  legal  presentation  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  iiupury  into  the  acts  of  the  Crown.     He  must  confess  that 
when  he  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he  was  very  much  surprised 
at  hearing  him  make  ute  of  observations  so  very  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  come  from  that  side  of  the  House,     it  only  showed  what  rapid  changes 
they  had  to  expect  from  that  quarter;  and  tliey  ought  not  to  be  at  all  surprised  if, 
seven  years  hence,  they  were  to  see  a  proposition  emanate  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's party  to  takeaway  all  power  to  grant  j)ensions  from  the  Crown,  and  to  vest 
it  entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons.      He  had  already  said  that  he  considered  the 
grant  of  £1,200  far  too   limited   lor    (he  proper  exercise  of  the  royal   prerogative 
in  the  rewarding  literary  and  civil  merit.     This  was  his  opinion,  and  he  predicted 
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that  the  country  would  participate  in  it  before  very  long.  What  wouM  be  tlie 
consequence?  The  feelings  of  the  country  would  revolt  at  seeing  men  who  had 
devoted  their  talents  and  their  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  scientiilc 
pursuits,  for  the  practical  benefit  of  the  community,  languishing  in  distress  and 
want.  The  Crown  would  be  applied  to  for  succour,  but  applied  to  in  vain;  for, 
with  every  disposition,  it  would  not  have  the  means  to  grant  a  pension  so  loudly 
demanded  by  all  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of  gratitude,  and  of  sound  policy.  What 
would  be  the  case,  then?  The  House  of  Commons  would  have  to  step  in  and  avert 
the  consequences  of  an  error  of  which  it  had  been  guilty,  but  at  the  same  time  take 
to  itself  the  merit  of  the  grant,  to  the  obvious  disparagement  of  the  Crown.  All 
this  might  not  be  the  consequence  of  a  premeditated  step  towards  republican  priii- 
cijjles;  the  desire  might  not  perhaps  now  exist  to  establish  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  Crown;  but  as  the  power  to  grant  bounties 
must  be  exercised,  and  must  rest  somewhere,  so  if  this  grant  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  be  now  so  restricted,  that  power  must  eventually  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  altogether  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  limited  as  it  was,  was  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  monarchical  principle,  he  should  proceed  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  He  must  say  that  it  was  rather  extraordinary  to  find  hon. 
gentlemen  who  formerly  required  that  all  bounties  should  be  confined  to  rewarding 
literary  or  scientific  merit,  and  who  caused  a  resolution  to  be  passed  to  that  effect, 
should  now  be  quarrelling  with  their  own  regulation.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
said,  that  giving  a  reward  to  a  meritorious  individual  was  a  very  invidious  proceed- 
ing, and  calculated  rather  to  give  offence  than  otherwise  to  the  other  members  of 
tlie  same  class.  Now,  this  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  was  a  most  extraordinary 
argument.  Why,  what  used  to  be  said  of  this  country  in  comparing  it  with  sur- 
rounding nations?  Was  it  not  said  that  despotic  nations  rewarded  science,  and 
selected  eminent  scientific  and  literary  men,  anxious  to  pay  them  a  just  compliment, 
whilst  they  also  afforded  them  a  substantial  reward  ?  See  what  despotic  governments 
did — they  rewarded  science — they  selected  eminent  men — and  were  anxious  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  them  by  conferring  upon  them  some  substantial  reward.  The 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  was  conclusive  against  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  made 
a  baronet,  because  it  applied  equally  to  granting  a  dignity  as  a  pension.  Doubtless 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  say  that  the  honorary  distinction  cost  nothing,  while  the 
pension  would  put  the  country  to  the  expense  of  £300  a-year.  It  was  the  ai^gumentuni 
ad  pecnniam  which  seemed  altogether  to  influence  the  hon.  member's  views.  He 
always  thought  that  when  a  literary  man  of  eminence  was  selected  for  royal  favour 
that  the  whole  class  was  elevated  and  complimented  in  that  act.  lie  well  recollected 
what  was  said  over  and  over  again  on  tlie  former  debates  on  this  subject,  that 
by  granting  pensions  too  exclusively  to  persons  connected  with  the  military  pro- 
fession or  with  politics,  those  two  classes  of  public  characters  were  elevated  into 
undue  importance,  to  the  disparagement  of  meritorious  conduct  in  other  useful 
pursuits.  It  was  then  that  a  resolutiDU  was  passed  for  rewarding  literary  merit 
and  scientific  acquirement;  and  now  that  this  resolution  was  being  faitlifuUy  acted 
upon,  the  hon.  gentleman  complained  that  by  rewarding  members  of  the  literary 
profession  with  pensions,  literature  itself  was  degraded,  and  some  members  of  it  have 
cause  to  complain  of  an  invidious  selection  having  been  made  for  the  royal  bounty. 
Then  it  appeared  that  the  real  ground  of  complaint  now  was,  not  what  it  was  formerly, 
that  literary  merit  was  not  rewarded.  In  other  words,  hon.  members  quarrelled  with 
their  own  resolution.  In  his  opinion  it  was  proper  that  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  merit  should  receive  tlie  occasional  aids  which  they  required,  and  be  honoured 
with  the  conventional  distinctions  which  were  establislied  in  a  monarchy — he  thought 
that  these  rewards  sliould  be  conferred  only  by  the  Crown;  and  that  unless  there 
was  susi)icion  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  it  should  not  be 
questioned  by  that  House;  still  less  should  those  rewards  and  distinctions  be  con- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  tliat  House.  On  tiiose  grounds  he  should,  as  he  had 
before  said,  o])pose  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  London. 

Motion  negatived. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose  to  move  an  amendment.  It  had  been  argued  in  the 
committee  that  the  pensions  should  be  regulated  by  a  fixed  annual  sum,  and  not  by 
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a  varyin;4-  amount  \ip  to  £7-"), 000,  and  a  resolution  liad  been  moved  to  tliat  effect. 
He  adhered  to  the  jtrinciples  whieli  were  laid  down  by  Lord  Althorp  in  the  year 
18.30,  and  had  given  his  vote  accordingly.  He  had,  however,  been  overruled,  and 
it  wiLS  decided  tiiat  the  C'rown  should  be  enabletl  to  ji^raiit  an  annual  sum  < A'  £1,200. 
He  wished  to  move  an  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  bill,  providing  that  if'the  whole 
sum  were  not  granted  in  any  one  year,  the  remainder  might  be  carried  over  to  the 
next  year  and  then  granted  in  addition  to  the  £\,200  allowed  for  that  year.  He 
might  perhaps  make  his  meaning  more  clear,  by  supposing  that  the  amount  of  pensions 
granted  in  one  j'ear  was  only  £800,  which  would  be  less  b}'  ^'400  than  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  bill.  He  would,  in  such  a  case,  carry  that  sum  over  to 
the  next  year  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Crown,  and  empower  the  Crown  to  grant 
pensions  in  the  following  year  to  the  amount  of  £1,600.  The  intentions  of  the 
House  would  not  be  defeated  by  such  an  arrangement,  because  upon  an  average  of 
years  the  annual  sum  granted  would  not  exceed  £l,iJ00. 
JMotion  carried,  and  the  bill  passed. 
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Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  adoption  of  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  relative  to 
the  recent  acts  of  violence  that  liad  taken  place  in  Canada;  to  thank  her  JMajesty 
for  her  gracious  connnunication  of  ])apers  on  the  subject ;  and  to  express  the  deter- 
mination of  that  House  to  snj)port  the  efforts  of  her  Majesty  for  the  suppression  of 
revolt  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

Sir  IloiJicRT  Pi;i:i,  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, in  the  course  of  tiie  speech  witli  which  he  had  commenced  this  discussion,  had 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  two  most  important  questions — one, 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to  support  the  Crown  in 
the  efforts  which  it  might  make  for  the  sujjpression  of  actual  revolt ;  the  other,  a 
legislative  measure  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in- 
vesting the  individual  who  was  to  proceed  to  that  colony  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking 
upon  liimself  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  as  governor,  with  dictatorial  power.  He 
was  called  on  to-night,  lie  apprehended,  to  give  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  first 
of  these  propositions,  and  while,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he  should  pledge  his 
support  to  the  Crown  in  its  endeavours  to  put  down  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  he  must  say,  that  he  was  glad  that  the  question  of 
supporting  the  autliority  of  the  Crown  against  open  insurrection,  and  the  legislative 
measure  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  bring  forward,  had  been  kept  ])erfectly 
distinct  and  separate.  He  considered  that  the  first  question  was  one  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  separate  discussion.  When  it  became  necessary,  he  sliould 
freely  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  tlie  policy  of  tlie  measure  which  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  ;  but  at  present  he  should  confine  his 
observations  to  the  question  of  the  address  to  the  Crown.  He  lamented  that  so 
nmcli  time  had  been  permitted  to  elapse  before  this  subject  was  brought  before  them. 
If  he  had  been  in  the  House  when  the  noble  lord  propo.sed  a  three  weeks'  adjourn- 
ment, he  should  have  voted  for  the  proposition  which  was  then  made,  that  the  llouse 
should  meet  without  delay  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
and  of  assuring  the  Crown  of  the  supi)ort  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  had  at 
that  time  the  information  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on  her  Majesty's  troops  by 
her  Majesty's  subjects — that  a  portion  of  her  ^Majesty's  sulyects  were  in  open  insur- 
rection against  her  government,  and  no  time  ought  to  have  been  jiermitted  to  elapse 
without  assembling  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  thcdis- 
ali'ected,  and  of  encouraging  the  loyal  and  well  disposed.  No  doubt  the  members 
of  the  House  had  sejjarated,  because  it  was  understood  that  no  business  of  import- 
ance wotdd  be  brought  forward  till  after  the  holidays  ;  but  when  the  fact  was  made 
known  that  a  portion  of  her  iMajcsty's  dominions  was  in  open  revolt  against  her  go- 
vernment, there  could  have  been  no  reason  whatever  why  an  adjournment  for  three 
days  should  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  House  have  immediately  re-assombled  for 
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the  purpr>se  of  giving  that  assurance  to  the  Crown  which  was  now  so  tardily,  and  as 
far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  so  unimpressively  conveyed,  that  in  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  the  Crown  might  rely  on  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  surprised,  also,  that  no  direct  and  formal  communication  had  been  made  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  message  from  the  Crown  on  this  subject.  Surely  when 
they  knew  that  the  Queen's  troops  had  been  actually  called  on  to  repress  open  in- 
surrection — when  they  knew  that  the  attack  of  a  British  force  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  insurgents — when  they  saw  martial  law  proclaimed — when  they  saw  the  most 
pressing  instances  addressed  by  tlie  governor  to  other  colonies  for  troops — surely 
these  vv'ere  facts  which  justified  a  direct  communication  to  parliament  from  the 
throne  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  not,  till  five  o'clock  that  evening,  received 
even  an  indirect  intimation  that  the  Queen's  troops  had  been  in  collision  with  the 
people.  It  appeared  that  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  no  ac- 
counts whatever  had  reached  them  of  the  result  of  the  expedition  under  Colonel 
Gore,  and  it  was  not  until  to-night  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  informed  of 
the  result  of  the  engagement  which  had  taken  place  between  those  troops  and  the 
persons  who,  acting  in  open  violation  of  the  laws,  had  opposed  the  forces  of  her 
Majesty.  It  was  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  dispatches  had  not  arrived,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  communicate  their  contents  before.  But  it  was 
not  of  this  that  he  was  complaining  especially,  but  he  complained  that  the  Crown  ~ 
had  not  sent  any  message  to  the  House,  stating  the  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
volt, and  soliciting  the  aid  and  support  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  endeavouring 
to  put  it  down ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  history  of  this  country  no 
event  of  so  much  importance  as  the  insurrection  in  Canada  had  taken  place  without 
its  having  been  deemed  necessary  to  communicate  the  fact  specifically  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  by  means  of  the  publication  of  papers  alone,  but  by  means  of  a 
message  from  the  Crown,  in  whicli  a  solicitation  for  support  was  included.  He 
would  begin  with  the  events  of  the  American  war,  and  all  the  unfortunate  transac- 
tions which  took  place  with  reference  to  that  struggle  for  independence.  In  1774 
the  disturbance  took  place  in  Massachussetts,  and  the  riots  also  broke  out  in  Boston. 
Parliament  was  aware  of  the  unfortunate  differences  existing  between  that  colony 
and  this  country  from  the  reports  which  had  reached  them  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  the 
matter  was  not  considered  a  sufficient  reason  to  relieve  the  Crown  of  the  necessity 
of  making  a  formal  communication  of  the  facts  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
a  message  was  accordingly  delivered,  setting  forth  the  circumstances,  and  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Parliament  in  suppressing  the  disturbances  which  prevailed.  The  occur- 
rences in  Boston  also  took  place  in  1774;  hut  they  formed  the  ground  of  a  distinct 
message  from  the  Crown,  and  of  a  distinct  application  for  the  support  of  Parliament. 
The  case  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  1797,  was  another,  the  facts  of  which  were 
perfectly'  notorious,  and  had  even  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  before 
they  were  introduced  to  its  notice  on  the  1st  of  June,  having  been  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  still,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  Houses  had  a  notification  con- 
veyed to  them  by  a  message  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out,  and  their  support  was 
))tayed.  Take,  also,  the  whole  case  of  the  Irish  rebellion  before  the  year  17f>8.  In 
the  year  17S)7,  wiien  Lord  Camden  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  before  the  re- 
bellion had  broken  out,  vv^hen  disturbances  however  prevailed  in  Ulster,  and  when 
assemVjlagcs  of  armed  people  had  taken  place,  the  government  did  not  then  leave  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  collect  the  circumstances  from  the  papers  which  were  published, 
and  the  rumours  wliicli  were  afloat,  but  by  a  message  it  informed  the  Parliament  of 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  and  {irayed  their  support.  In  17!)7,  when  the  apprehension  of 
two  committees  of  the  United  Irishmen,  in  Belfast,  had  taken  place,  the  same  course 
was  pursued  :  and  in  17*J8,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  before  the  rebellion  actually  broke 
out,  a  communication  was  conveyed  from  the  Crown  to  both  Houses,  through  the 
nic<lium  of  tlie  Lord-lieutenant.  Then,  again,  in  1803,  when  there  were  no  separate 
Houses  of  rarliament  in  Ireland,  the  Crown  made  a  distinct  communication  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  by  a  message.  Tlie  sul)stai)ce  of  the  message  on  the  subject  of 
the  rcl)el!ion  was,  that  his  Majesty  felt  the  dee])est  regret  in  accpiainting  the 
House  of  Commons  that  treasonable  and  rebellious  opinions  had  been  shown  to  ex- 
ist in  Ireland,  and  that  his  jNIajesty  relied  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  steps  which  the  House  would  take  to  aflord  protection  to  his  Majesty's 
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Iri>h  subjects,  and  to  restore  and  secure  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Why,  he  would  a:k,  had  this  uniform  course  been  adopted  ?  and  why  was  it,  that 
when  a  revolt,  such  as  had  broken  out  in  Canada,  came  before  them — a  revolt,  call- 
ing for  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  to  put  it  down — why  was  it,  that  in  such  a 
case,  the  Crown  iiad  not  thouj^ht  it  becoming  to  make  a  communication  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stream  of  all  analogous  cases  in  our  history  ?  There  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance in  our  history  in  which  tiie  Crown  had  left  it  to  Parliament  to  gather  from  the 
d6spatches,  facts,  wbieh  should  be  communicated  by  a  message  from  itself.  lie  was 
quite  aware  that,  in  tlie  Queen's  speech,  there  was  a  reference  to  Canada;  but  that 
reference  did  not  relate  to  the  revolt  ;  for,  at  the  period  when  that  speech  was  deli- 
vered, the  revolt  was  not  known,  and  tlie  passage  in  the  speech  altogether  referred  to  the 
events  of  last  session,  and  in  no  way  relieved  the  ministers  of  tlie  Crown  from  the  onus 
of  making  a  formal  commuiiicati(m  to  the  House.  He  had  just  heard  an  lion,  gentleman 
say,  that  this  was  only  an  objection  as  to  form,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  an 
objection  as  to  form  only,  and  not  as  to  substance;  but  he  would  ask  the  lion,  gentleman, 
who  appeared  so  nmch  to  undervalue  form,  if,  when  a  revolt  took  jjlace,  and  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  a  colony,  it  was  to  lie  deemed  of  no  importance  tliat  the  uniform 
usage  in  such  cases  had  not  been  adopted, and  that  thus  the  importance  of  the  matter 
should  be  altogether  underrated?  The  main  question  before  the  House,  however, 
was,  if  it  was  lilting  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  assure  her  Majesty  of  its 
cordial  support  in  putting  down  this  revolt;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  never  felt 
more  sincerel}'  that  he  was  right  than  when,  without  passion,  and  after  great  de- 
liberation, and  not  without  a  cautious  forecast  of  all  the  probable  consequences,  be 
came  to  the  conclusion  of  offering  to  the  Crown  his  assurances  of  cordial  support  iu 
attempting,  at  any  hazard,  to  suppress  this  revolt.  The  hon.  gentleman  avIio  had  last 
spoken,  had  suggested  considerations  which  he  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance. 
He  said,  that  the  majority  of  I  lie  jicople  of  Canada  weredisaffected  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  he  contended  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  released  from  their  allegiance. 
The  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  the  more  conciliatory  the  intentions  of  the  colonial 
government  had  been,  the  greater  had  been  their  failure,  and  the  greater  were  the  appre- 
hensions that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  mutual  goodwill  and  harmony  in  the 
relations  between  the  colony  and  the  parent  state.  He  admitted  the  importance  of  these 
suggestions,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the  principles 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  down,  were  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  empire. 
Let  not  the  House  forget,  that  we  had  an  extended  colonial  empire,  including  India, 
including  Europe.  Let  them  not  forget  the  extent  to  which  this  princii)lc,  if  ad- 
mitted, might  be  applied.  Let  it  be  laid  down,  then,  as  a  principle,  that  the  first 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  our  government,  and  the  first  instance  of  resistance 
to  our  authority,  was  to  be  a  signal  for  abandoning  our  claim  to  superiority.  To 
put  the  strongest  case,  suppose  Canada  were  an  island;  could  we  say,  that  after 
possession  of  the  colony  for  ^event\-  years,  gained  by  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests, 
and  after  we  had  at  least  intended  to  do  justice,  that  we  ought  to  relinquish  our 
sovereignty,  because  it  was  dissatisfied  with  our  government  ?  If  we  laid  down  that 
])rinciple,  could  it  be  limited  to  colonies?  Could  it  nut  be  applied  to  integral  parts 
of  the  empire?  Why  might  it  not  be  extended  to  a  part  of  England,  if  liiat  part 
expressed  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  England  ?  The  fact  of  dissatisfaction 
with  our  government,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  contended,  showed  that  the  colony  had 
been  misgoverned  ;  and  then,  he  asked,  what  was  the  good  of  ruling  over  discontented 
subjects.  Why,  if  we  were  to  act  on  such  a  rule  of  public  conduct,  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land would,  iu  ten  years,  be  utterly  annihilated.  The  great  influence  which  we 
possessed,  owing  to  our  vast  colonial  establishments,  and  the  great  power  which  we 
derived  from  our  navy,  which,  as  the  noble  lord  had  observed,  was  supported  by  our 
commercial  marine,  would  soon  pass  away;  and  England,  from  the  tbremost  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would  descend  to  the  situation  of  a  suliordinate  and 
a  fifth-rate  power.  Suppose  that  doctrine  to  be  afiplied  to  an  island  not  connected  with 
the  IJritish  empire,  would  it  even  then  be  applicable  to  Canada?  He  thought  not; 
for  there  ajipeared  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  Canada  was  so 
fixed,  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  despair  of  eiieeting  an  ultimate  arrangement.  He 
had  to-night,  and  for  the  hundredth  time,  heard  some  gentlemen  opposite  deploring, 
that  the  conservatives  had  been  excluded  from  the  government,  not  on  account  of 
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financial  matters  only,  but  from  many  other  causes;  and  they  had  said,  that  if 
the  conservatives  had  remained  in  office,  the  interests  of  the  country  would  have 
been  much  better  managed.  To-night  had  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  declared, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  if  Lord  Aberdeen  had  continued  in  office,  there  would  have 
been  no  insurrection  in  Canada.  There  was  a  corollary  which  might  be  deduced 
from  this,  which  was,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  factious  and  unprincipled 
than  the  opposition  which  had  effected  his  being  thrown  out.  "  See,"  says  the  hon. 
gentleman,  "  the  enclosure  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch ;  that  will  show  that  there 
was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  any  concessions  that 
might  be  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the  British  empire."  If,  then, 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  remained  in  office,  this  question  would  never  have  been  brought 
forward.  Was  it  not  wrong,  therefore,  that  his  lordship  should  have  been  excluded 
from  office,  and  would  it  not  be  just,  since  his  policy  had  been  approved  of,  to  give 
him  another  trial  ?  It  was  unwise  to  apply  the  principle  of  separation  with  respect 
to  the  Canadas,  because  there  had  been  at  Richelieu  and  St.  Denis  some  slight 
insurrection.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Hume)  said  at  once,  "  Shake 
them  off,  for  their  connection  henceforth  will  be  grievous  and  burdensome;"  but  he 
said,  "  No  !  try  first  the  counsels,  which  you  admitted  might,  if  they  had  been  carried 
out,  have  prevented  these  disturbances."  The  hon.  gentleman  could  not  deny  this 
admission,  for  he  had  read  an  extract  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  minute,  in  which  his 
lordship  had  referred  to  the  grievances  complained  of  in  Canada,  and  had  pointed 
out  means  which  he  thought  might  redress  them;  and  the  hon.  gentleman's  con- 
clusion was,  that  had  such  principles  predominated  over  this  question  it  might  have 
been  settled,  not  indeed  by  a  hostile  course,  but  by  one  that  would  have  conciliated 
and  satisfied  the  Canadians.  There  might  be  some  who  said  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Kilkenny  had  been  indiscreet — that  he  did  not  see  tlie  force  of  his  own  admissions ; 
but  the  hon.  member  for  London  also  shared  in  his  condolence.  He  had  also  one 
bright  example — one  great  exception — to  adduce,  for  he  lamented  that  Sir  George 
Murray  had  not  remained  in  office ;  and,  moreover,  that  Sir  James  Kempt  had  not 
continued  governor.  "  If,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  Sir  George  Murray  had  remained 
in  the  colonial  department,  and  if  the  principles  he  had  expressed  had  been  allowed 
to  predominate,  the  financial  question  in  respect  to  these  colonies  would  have  been 
settled."  But  what  was  the  question  to-day?  Was  it  not  one  of  finance?  It  was 
one  of  feeling,  but  it  was  also  one  of  finance.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny,  then, 
deplored  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Aberdeen  from  office,  because  the  course  he  proposed 
would  have  conciliated  the  Canadians,  and  the  hon.  member  for  London  deplored  the 
exclusion  of  Sir  G.  Murray,  because  the  policy  he  adopted  would  have  removed  all 
their  financial  grievances.  This,  said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  surely  afforded  collateral 
proof,  first,  of  a  most  factious  combination  to  drive  honest  and  well-intentioned 
ministers,  as  we  were,  from  power, — and,  secondly,  although  unwise  men  may  have 
succeeded  us,  whose  policy  has  increased  those  disturbances,  that  there  had  been 
legitimate  hope  of  settling  this  question  by  mild  and  conciliatory  measures.  But 
even  supposing  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be  applied  to  a  separate  depend- 
ence, such  as  Jamaica,  he  must,  nevertheless,  deny  its  application.  Was  this  great 
country  prepared  to  say,  on  the  first  manifestation  of  any  rebellious  feeling,  "  Sepa- 
rate from  us,  and  establish  a  government  for  yourselves,"  instead  of  re-calling  them 
to  their  duty?  He  thought  not;  and  that-the  application  of  this  principle  was  per- 
fectly inadmissible.  But  if  it  applied  to  so  distant  an  island  as  Jamaica,  it  w^ould 
apply  also  to  any  one  that  was  nearer,  even  to  those  that  were  most  contiguous  to 
tlie  country.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tiie  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  fall  out, 
and  say  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  independent ;  that  the  rules  of  this  philosophic 
argument  were  made  for  small  as  well  as  large  communities;  and  that  they  desired 
to  try  the  system,  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  at  present 
imposed  on  them:  and  tliey  might  say,  that  they  could  show  many  equally  small 
Italian  states  which  were  well  governed,  and  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  channel 
being  between  them  and  the  mother  country,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  he  equally  so,  or  should  not  constitute  themselves,  like  tiie  Canadians,  a  small 
republic,  with  laws  and  institutions  of  tlieir  own.  What  would  the  hon.  member  say 
to  tiiat?  His  argument  would  apply  there  if  it  applied  at  all.  But  then,  the  hon. 
gentleman,  seeing  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  become  attached  to  France,  might 
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find  it  convenient  to  say,  "  No,  you  are  essential  to  our  security,  from  your  being 
contiguous  to  Portsmouth,  and  we  cannot  permit  j'ou  to  be  separate;"  but  if  tiie 
principle  was  good  in  one  case,  it  would  apply  to  all.  In  considering  the  case  of 
Canada,  however,  it  must  be  inquired,  what  would  be  tlie  effect  on  the  interests  of 
those  colonies  in  its  immediate  neigiibourhood?  If  it  could  be  foreseen,  that  on  the 
Canadas  becoming  independent  they  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  first  bona  fide  quarrel  with  them  might  full  to  them,  and  be  annexed 
to  their  other  territories,  and  our  own  British  American  colonies  should  thus  be 
separated  from  each  other,  we  should  still  be  bound  by  the  obligation  owed,  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  to  consult  their  interests.  Suppose, 
now,  that  Lower  Canada  was  declared  independent,  what  would  become  of  the  nasi- 
gation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  that  great  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  Upper  Canada? 
Or,  again,  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  or  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  were  to  say,  "  We  made  a  settlement  here  on  the  faith  of  Canada's  re- 
maining connected  with  the  British  empire.  You  gained  it  by  brilliant  conquest,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  that  has  now  existed  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  you 
instituted  a  form  of  government  there  with  the  best  intentions  for  tiie  advancement 
of  the  country;  but,  although  that  government  has  not  been  successful,  we  must 
object  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  interests  by  your  jjermitting  the  independence  of  a 
state  in  the  North  American  provinces,  and  thus  stopping  iij)  our  medium  of  inter- 
course with  Upper  Canada."  Surely  these  complaints  would  be  reasonable,  and 
surely  these  colonies  were  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Unless,  by  the 
strongest  circumstances,  England  was  compelled  to  give  up  Canada,  it  ought  never 
to  permit  that  country  to  establish  itself  as  an  independent  state  ;  and  if  they  should 
permit  that  to  be  done,  what  answer  could  be  maile  to  the  complaints  of  the  other 
colonies,  which  would  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  by  the  very  act  of  the 
government  by  which  they  should  be  protected,  lie  therefore  said,  that  the  case  of 
Canada  was  not  a  simple  abstract  question  ;  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  considered 
separately  from  the  question  regarding  the  other  colonies  of  North  America.  The 
situation  of  Canada,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  other  colonies  of  this  country, 
in  North  America,  must  be  considered  together.  That  House  and  the  government 
must  only  look  at  Canada  as  an  independent  state,  when  the  situation  of  the  other 
colonies  in  America  could  be  regarded  as  independent  states.  These  were  prepared, 
however,  to  perform  all  their  duties  to  this  country,  as  colonies,  aud  therefore  it  would 
be  the  grossest  folly  on  the  part  of  England  to  allow  the  connection  to  be  lightly 
broken.  He  repeated,  then,  that  the  question  of  the  separation  or  independence  of 
Lower  Canada  could  only  be  considered  at  the  same  time  with  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  other  colonies  in  America,  and  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  as  regarded  the  honour  of  the 
British  Crown,  the  interests  of  the  other  British  colonies,  the  well-being  of  the 
British  settlers  in  the  upper  province,  and  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  elsewhere, 
they  ought  not  to  let  this  revolt  be  triumphant,  or  suffer  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  lowered  to  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Papineau.  At  the  same  time  that  he  should 
give  his  cordial  consent  to  the  address  ])roposed  by  the  noble  lord,  he  did  not  mean 
thereby  to  apply  any  thing  like  approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
government.  He  should  give  unhesitatingly  his  cordial  support  to  the  address  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  was  for  tlie  essential  reason,  because  this  country  had  acted 
liberally  and  justly  towards  Canada.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  correspondence 
on  the  table — he  meant  the  whole  series  of  correspondence — without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Canada  had  occasionally  just  grounds  of  complamt.  But  he  would 
ask,  how  could  this  country  maintain  its  authority  and  dominion,  even  at  home,  if  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  grievance  revolt  was  to  take  place,  and  the  people  were  to 
resort  to  arms?  He  did  not  deny  that  when  this  country  was  engaged  in  war  with 
foreign  powers,  that  domestic  affairs  were  neglected,  and  that  the  Canadians  had 
just  grounds  of  complaint ;  but  of  late  years  the  affairs  of  Canada  had  been  regarded 
as  matters  of  essential  importance,  and  he  had  never  known  an  instance  in  which  a 
mother  country  had  manifested  a  greater  desire  to  di)  justice  to  a  colony,  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  towards  Canada.  In  a  passage  of  the 
address  of  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  noble  lord, 
it  was  stated,  that  the  report  of  the  comrailtee  of  that.  House,  of  the  year  1828,  and 
132-VoL.  III. 
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the  recommendations  embodied  in  it,  furnished  imperishable  evidence  of  the  liberalify 
of  this  country.  But  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only 
acted  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1828,  but  went  beyond  those 
recommendations  in  the  course  he  pursued ;  and  in  every  case  in  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  not  acted  upon,  the  delay  arose,  not  from  the 
government  at  home,  but  frona  the  Canadians  themselves.  There  was  an  end,  then, 
to  the  assertion,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  attend  to  the  atfairs  of  Canada.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  were  not  the  same  that  existed  at  home,  and  that, 
therefore,  allowances  should  be  made  for  their  conduct.  "While  he  admitted  this, 
he  repeated,  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued,  and  of  the  folly  of 
proceeding,  on  any  allegations  of  grievance  which  could  at  least  be  found  in  these 
papers,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
organize  an  armed  force  against  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  colony.  He 
was  convinced,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  maintained  in  Canada, 
or  at  home,  this  revolt  must  be  suppressed  ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  address,  and  he  should  support  measures  at  any  hazard  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  But  he  did  not  by  this  mean  the  House  to  imply  that  he  placed  confidence 
in  the  Queen's  government,  or  that  he  meant  to  approve  of  their  conduct,  or  was 
satisfied  at  the  course  which  they  had  pursued.  But  for  what  the  noble  lord  had 
said,  he  should  have  been  content  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  challenged  a  reference  to  these  documents  for 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  government.  He  was  bound  to  say,  on  reading 
them,  that  measures  of  precaution  had  been  neglected  previously  to  the  revolt.  But 
before  he  did  so,  he  might  be  recommended  to  look  at  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
see  whether  the  authorities  in  Canada  complained  of  any  want  of  military  force  there. 
He  did  not  know  with  whom  the  blame  rested  ;  but  after  passing  the  resolutions  last 
year  having  reference  to  Canada,  and  after  the  excitement  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  follow  on  their  adoption,  surely  somebody  in  authority  at  home,  or  in 
Canada,  might  have  suspected  that  some  such  result  would  have  followed  as  the  revolt. 
Could  any  thing  have  been  more  delusive  than  the  hope,  that  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  quiet  could  arise  from  the  passing  these  resolutions?  Did  the  government 
imagine  that  it  could  pass  these  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  British  legislature 
could  not  trust  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  with  the  managememt  of 
the  funds  of  that  colony,  although  they  did  not  follow  up  their  resolutions  by  passing 
a  bill,  without  producing  angry  and  excited  feelings?  For  his  own  part,  he  firmly 
believed  that  a  bill  on  this  subject  might  have  been  passed  last  year.  Any  delay 
was  prejudicial ;  for  the  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was,  that  the  Canadians 
felt  assured  that  the  government  at  home  was  afraid  to  enforce  them.  1  here  was 
not  the  slightest  prospect  that  any  delay  in  passing  the  bill,  founded  on  these  resolu- 
tions, would  conciliate  the  Canadians  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  immediatelj'  after 
passing  the  resolutions,  the  government  might  have  expected  some  such  result  as  an 
insurrection.  The  same  course  was  pursued  when  the  resolutions  respecting  im- 
posing a  stamp  duty  in  our  former  American  colonies  passed  that  House.  It  was 
then  said,  that  an  objectionable  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  avoided,  by  passing  the 
resolutions,  and  postponing  the  bill  to  carry  them  into  effect  to  the  following  session. 
The  same  result  then  followed  as  now  ;  for  bj'  calling  in  question  the  authority  of 
the  local  assembly,  an  insurrection  was  excited  against  the  mother  country.  He 
contended  that  the  government  ought  to  have  been  fully  prepared  to  expect,  that  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  in  Canada  -would  be  greatly  increased  by 
passing  these  resolutions.  In  addition  to  this,  to  whom  did  they  look  for  support? 
Why,  to  another  party,  who  were  also  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced.  He  knew  this,  from  the  picture  of  the  country  drawn  by  one  of  the 
friends  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  This  ])icture  was  drawn  so  lately  as  the  r2th 
of  October,  and  tlie  writer  stated — "  Some  of  tiie  immediate  fruits  of  the  system  now 
in  operation,  which,  if  not  jjut  down,  must  lead  to  the  worst  consequences,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  a[)athy  and  inaction  of  such  of  tlie  magistracy  and  persons  of  property 
who  had  not  joined  the  revolutionary  party — in  the  extreme  difhculty  of  obtaining 
accurate  and  available  information  of  what  is  passing;  and,  judging  from  recent 
events,  in  the  little  probability,  even  if  evidence  of  sutticient  weight  could  be  procured 
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to  arraign  the  offenders,  of  a  jury  taken  from  tlie  district  of  Montreal  finding  bills 
and  convicting  on  tliein." 

Again,  in  another  part  of  this  document  it  is  stated  :  "  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
represent  to  you  the  inadcquaey  of  the  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  government, 
for  meeting  the  difficulties  that  surround  it.  The  law  fails  to  afford  its  support  ; 
the  civil  authorities  become  therefore  impotent;  the  habeas  corpus  act  cannot  be 
suspended.  Tlie  clergy,  though  well-disposed  and  loyal,  are  reluctant  to  come 
forward  ;  any  further  appeal  to  the  present  parliament  would  not  only  be  inexpedient 
and  useless,  but  positively  injurious;  and  a  dissolution  offers  no  pros[)cct  of  a  more 
reasonable  House  of  Assembly,  nor  any  hope  tluit  the  new  House,  which  would  be 
composed  of  a  mujority  of  the  old  members,  would  recede  in  any  particular  from 
the  demands  so  pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  present  body.  Indeed,  a  dissolution, 
if  decided  on  at  all,  should  not  at  any  rate  be  resorted  to,  before  the  whole  of  the 
measures  and  arrangements  you  now  have  in  contemplation  respecting  this  province, 
shall  have  passed  into  law  and  be  perfected.  In  such  circumstances,  and  seeing 
that  the  imperial  parliament  has  solemnly  and  unequivocally  stated  that  it  will  not 
accede  to  the  assembly's  demands,  I  am  forced,  however  reluctantly,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  only  practical  course  now  open  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  this 
province,  with  any  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  is  at  once  formally  to  suspend 
the  present  constitution,  which  both  parties  unite  in  confessing  cannot  now  be 
worked,  and  which  has  in  fact  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  virtually  suspended  ; 
to  increase  the  military  force,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive,  now 
almost  impotent  for  any  good  or  useful  ])urpose." 

Such  w-as  the  lamentable  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  for  a  period  the  loyal 
inhabitants  had  been  discouraged  by  the  authorities.  They  now,  however,  passed 
for  and  were  recognized  as  loyal  men ;  but  atone  time  they  were  taunted  witli  being 
Orangemen  and  Tories,  and  were  called  upon  to  come  forward  and  supply  the 
place  of  the  troops  which  ought  to  have  been,  but  which  had  not  been,  sent  out  to 
Canada.  He  should  refer  once  more  to  the  document  before  him,  to  show  the 
treatment  to  which  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  been  exposed  : — "  The  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted  for  keeping  up  and  increasing  this  feeling  is,  by  parading 
nightly,  in  the  town  of  Montreal,  large  and  organized  bands  of  men,  who,  however, 
have  as  yet  proceeded  to  no  acts  of  violence  or  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches  at  meetings ;  by  seditious  publications  and  resolutions  of  the  central 
committees;  by  placing  (in  the  most  disturbed  of  the  rural  parishes)  those  who  are 
loyal,  and  hold  opposite  political  opinions,  under  a  species  of  excommunication,  and 
keeping  them  in  dread  of  nocturnal  injuries  to  their  property;  by  burning  in  effigy 
those  in  higher  stations,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a  kind  of  annoyance  called  a 
charivari,  which  is  the  assembling  of  a  crowd  before  their  doors,  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  them  and  their  families  at  night,  with  uncouth  noises,  hisses,  threats,  and 
other  manifestations  of  popular  displeasure.  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Hon.  Mr.  De- 
bartzch,  and  others,  have  been  exposed  to  this  kind  of  outrage,  which  in  a  recent 
instance,  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  county  of  Richelieu,  was  unhappily  attended  with 
loss  of  life  and  property." 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  been  dis- 
couraged, and  who  ought  not  to  have  been  left,  after  the  resolutions  had  passed, 
without  powerful  military  support  and  co-operation.  The  noble  lord  might  ask 
whether  a  military  force  had  been  required  by  the  authorities  in  the  colony.  On 
that  subject  Lord  Glenelg,  in  a  dispatch  sent  out  to  Lord  Gosford,  in  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  noble  lord  that  two  regiments  should  be  dispatched  to  Canada,  said, 
that  the  doing  so  would  be  attended  with  greater  inconvenience  than  any  advantage 
that  could  arise  from  their  presence.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this  was  net 
Lord  Gosford's  opinion;  for  he  said,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  an  additional  mili- 
tary force  there  being  attended  with  inconvenience,  that  the  arrival  of  a  regiment 
in  Canada  from  New  Brunswick  had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Colborne;  for  in  one  of  the  papers 
laid  on  the  table  that  night,  that  gallant  officer  stated  that  the  troops  which  he  had 
sent  for  had  not  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  late  ])eriod  of  the  year,  although 
three  expresses  had  been  sent  to  hasten  their  march.  It  was  also  generally  under- 
stood that  the  militia  could  not  be  called  upon  to  act,  unless  in  case  of  war  with  the 
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United  States.  It  appeared,  then,  that  there  had  been  a  complete  want  of  fbresiglit,  ' 
either  on  the  part  of  the  home  or  tlie  colonial  authorities,  to  pass  resolutions  influ- 
encing, as  those  of  last  year  did,  the  state  of  Canada,  and  thus  defying  the  jjower  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  leaving  the  loyal  inhabitants  without  adequate  military 
support,  and  thus  leaving  to  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected,  an  innocent  and 
rural  population,  who  were  not  of  themselves  disposed  to  revolt.  Some  might  assert 
that  they  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  no  great  evil  would 
result  from  the  revolt.  He  did  not  agree  in  this,  although  he  believed  that  the 
insurrection  had  arisen  from  certain  disaffected  persons  acting  upon  a  naturally 
unsuspecting  and  quiet  population  :  and  he  trusted  that  an  end  would  soon  be  put 
to  this  insurrection  ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  have  prepared  such  a 
military  force  in  the  colony  as  to  have  discouraged  the  leaders  from  exciting  the 
people  to  revolt.  The  information,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  insurrection, 
as  communicated  by  Lord  Gosford,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  conclusive ; 
for  in  one  dispatch  he  stated,  tliat  the  feelings  of  disaffection  extended  to  so  few  that 
no  alarm  need  be  entertained;  and  yet,  in  one  dated  only  in  the  next  week,  he 
said,  that  the  communications  with  the  troops  called  upon  to  act  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  to  put  down  this  sudden  and  extensively-combined  revolt,  had  been  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  the  armed  peasantry  assembled  on  the  line  of  march,  and  that 
the  Queen's  troops  could  not  march  without  having  an  enemy  on  their  flank  and 
rear.  After  such  evidence,  would  any  one  presume  to  tell  him  that  blame  did  not 
rest  somewhere?  He  agreed  with  an  observation  that  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny,  who  stated  that  blame  rested  with  those  who  had  drawn  an  innocent  and 
harmless  people  into  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  hopeless  insurrection.  Some  pal- 
liation might  by  possibility  be  oflFered  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success;  but  when  those  who  excited  the  present  insurrection  saw  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada,  how  great  was  the  loyal  attachment 
of  the  British  race  in  that  country,  and  how  general  was  the  feeling  of  loyalty  in 
Upper  Canada,  which  the  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had  repeatedly  said  was  disaf- 
fected  when  the  attempt  at  insurrection  had  been  at  once  suppressed  without  the 

presence  of  any  soldiers,  all  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  Lower  Canada — what  could 
they  plead  who,  he  must  say,  had  manifested  such  ignorance  of  their  prospects  of 
success,  when  they  involved  an  innocent  population  in  such  an  insurrection  as  that 
of  Canada  ?  When  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  make  such  observations  as  had 
fallen  from  him,  he  happened  to  have  his  eye  on  the  following  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada  : — "  It  appears, 
from  letters  of  Mr.  Hume,  addressed  to  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  he 
is  desirous  of  representing  himself  as  the  agent,  or,  at  all  events,  as  being  authorised 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  subject  of  their 
political  feelings,  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  province.  Your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  honour  and  character  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  this  province 
require,  that  it  should  be  promptly  and  emphatically  declared  by  their  representa- 
tives, that  Mr.  Hume  is  among  the  last  men  they  would  select  to  advocate  their 
cause,  or  represent  their  feelings  or  wishes,  to  the  British  nation.  The  people  of 
Upper  Canada  recollect  that,  in  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  correspondent  of  his,  in  this  country,  which,  referring  to  his  correspondent's 
recent  expulsion  from,  and  re-election  to,  the  Assembly,  contained  the  following 
Ireasouable  language  and  advice: — 'Your  triumphant  election  of  the  16th,  and 
ejection  from  the  Assembly  of  the  17th,  must  hasten  that  crisis  which  is  fast 
approaching  in  the  affairs  of  the  Canadas,  and  which  will  terminate  in  independence 
and  freedom  from  the  baneful  domination  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable  faction  in  the  colony.  The  proceedings  between 
1772  and  1782,  in  America,  ought  not  to  he  forgotten;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Americans,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  civilised  world,  let  their  conduct  and  result 
be  ever  in  view.' " 

This  was  the  language  which,  in  1834,  the  hon.  member  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada;  hut  how  grossly  the  lion,  gentleman  miscalculated  the  feelings 
of  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  province,  was  manifested  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  same  document : — '•  And  when  it  is  remembered  witii  what  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  the  publication  of  this  detestable  conununication  was  received 
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throughout  the  province,  his  Majesty's  loyal  suhjects  cannot  but  regard  with  abhor- 
rence the  idea,  that  the  [)erson  whu^had  thus  insulted  them  should  be  supposed  by 
their  sovereign  and  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ijc  their  accre- 
dited agent,  tliut  they  lield  any  coninuniiealion  with  him,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way 
clothed  with  authority  to  speak  their  sentiments  or  represent  their  views  on  any 
subject,  public  or  private." 

But,  sujjposing  that  the  British  legislature  were  to  apply  to  Lower  Canada  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Loudon — supi)osing  it  right 
that  the  connection  between  this  country  and  Lower  Canada  should  be  dissolved — 
still  the  inilignity  in  the  address  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  would  place  it  in 
the  power  of  the  colonists  justly  to  have  reproached  this  country  with  desertion  and 
])usillanimity.  And  who  was  the  correspondent  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
uttered  and  addressed  this  inflammatory  language,  advising  him  ever  to  bear  in  mind 
— ever  to  keep  in  his  view— the  struggles  of  the  provinces  of  tlie  United  States? 
Why,  it  was  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  had  made  an  ineffectual  attem[)t  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  absence  of  the  troops!  Mr. 
Mackenzie  might  now  say  to  the  British  legislature : — "  1  acted  on  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kilkennyj  visit  not,  therefore,  this  delusion  and  its  conse- 
quences upon  me,  the  mere  agent  and  instrument  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  rather 
visit  it  upon  your  own  member,  to  whom  I  gave  credit  as  being  then  a  member  for 
a  metropolitan  county,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  intimately  acquainted  with  Bri- 
tish feelings  and  views.  I  have  been  acting  upon  the  advice  received  from  the 
representative  of  Middlesex;  and  in  apportioning  the  punishment  to  which  lam 
subject  for  my  misdeeds,  remember  his  own  emphatic  declaration,  that  the  real 
responsibility  for  the  revolt  rests  not  on  the  humble  deluded  agent,  but  on  those  who 
gave  advice  and  uttered  suggestions  disparaging  to  the  authority  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  destructive  of  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire.'' 

Address  agreed  to. 

Ja>-uary  17,  1838. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  government  of  Canada — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  as  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Hume) 
intended  to  divide  the  House  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  should  at  once  state 
that  he  should  vote  for  its  introduction;  but  by  voting  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
he  did  not  therebj'  mean  to  imply  that  he  gave  his  imqualified  approval  to  the  mea- 
sure, the  details  of  which  had  that  night  been  explained  to  them  by  the  noble  lord. 
As  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  at  present  practically  suspended,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  have  some  measure  similar  to  a  portion  of  the  bill  then  proposed. 
Theretbre,  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  suspended  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  made  provision  for  the  temporary  administration  of  tlie  government  of  that 
province,  he  should  not  object;  but  he  confessed  he  did  not  understand  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  were  explained  by  the  noble  lord.  He  hoped  that  hon. 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  whatever  might  be  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  would  consider  well  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the  measure  which  called 
together  the  assembly,  which  the  noble  lord  described  as  a  con\entian  of  estates  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  future  government 
of  those  provinces.  He  doubted  the  jjolicy  of  the  course  involved  in  this  proceed- 
ing, above  all  in  the  lower  pro\ince,  where  men's  minds  were  inflamed  by  what  had 
so  recently  passed  before  them.  He  doubted  the  policy  of  discussing  the  provisions 
of  a  future  constitution  for  the  colony,  when  great  excitement  miglit  naturally  be 
expected  to  prevail.  If  they  were  anxious  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  two 
provinces,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  practicable  to  frame  a 
satisfactory  measure  for  the  purpose  at  the  present  moment ;  he  doubteil  whether  the 
feelings  of  the  different  parties  in  both  provinces  were  not  in  such  a  state  of  exaspe- 
ration, that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  almost  impossible  at  present  to  bring  about 
such  a  result.  The  noble  lord,  as  a  part  of  his  plan  for  effecting  tliis  purpose, 
appeared  to  propose  a  convention  of  estates,  having  legislative  authority,  and  being 
elected  in  a  certain  manner.  As  he  understood  this  body,  it  was  to  be  composed 
of  three  members  of  the  Jegislalive  council  of  Upper  Canada,  and  three  members  of 
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the  legislative  council  of  Lower  Canada ;  these  were  to  meet  together,  and  they 
were  to  be  aided  by  a  certain  number  of  persons  having  a  representative  character. 
They  had  a  representative  assembly  in  the  upper  province,  and  there  might  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  proper  persons  chosen  there.  He  would  not  then  say  whether 
such  a  course  was  wise  or  expedient;  but,  while  they  suspended  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  Lower  Canada,  how  could  they  get  representatives  from  the  assembly  of  that 
province  to  attend  the  convention  ?    Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  give  to  the  governor 
of  the  province  for  the  time  being,  the  power  of  nominating  persons  to  attend  in  that 
capacity?     Then  how  were  they  to  be  nominated  when  the  constitution  was  sus- 
pended ?    Tiie  noble  lord  proposed  to  suspend  the  constitution,  and  therefore  repre- 
sentation, both  legal  and  actual,  would  be  put  an  end   to;   how  then  could  the 
representatives  be  convened  at  the  moment  to  choose  persons  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion, when  they  were  about  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada?      He 
confessed  he  did  not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  what  course  was  to  be  pursued; 
but  any  measure  giving  a  form  of  representation,  while  the  constitution  was  sus- 
pended and  the  province  was  under  martial  law,  must  be  of  a  very  anomalous 
cliaracter.     Many  parts  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  government  would  require 
much  consideration  on  the  part,  of  the  House;   and  he  hoped  that  hon.  gentleman 
of  all   parties  would  devote  their  serious  attention  to  the  subject.     They  should 
remember  that  this  measure  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  despotism, 
justifiable,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  by  parties  in  Lower 
Canada,  but  still  an  act  of  despotism,  and  it  was  useless  and  unwise  to  conceal  the 
character  of  the  measure.     What  he  objected  to  in   it  was,   that  at  the  present 
moment  they  pretended  to  conciliate,  by  saying  that  a  certain  form  of  representa- 
tion should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  body  to  frame  the  future  constitution. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  confine  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  suspend  the  constitution  for  a  time,  and  not  at  present  take  steps  to  frame 
a  new  constitution.     The  proper  course  would  have  been,  that  the  representatives 
of  England  should  declare  that  they  would  make  every  inquiry,  or  direct  inquiry 
to  be  made,  so  as  to  obtain  adequate  information  for  future  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  trusted  that  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  be  led  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
measure.     The  noble  lord,  in  introducing  the  bill,  said  that  there  should  be  an 
assembly  chosen,  which  he  would  call  the  convention  of  estates,  and  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  persons  representing  both  provinces,  and  that  this  body  should  thus 
speak  the  sentiments  and  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  both  colo- 
nies, and  that  they  should  assemble  to  draw  up  certain  measures  for  the  future 
government  of  those  countries.     The  question  was,  when  they  were  about  to  sus- 
pend the  representative  constitution  of  Canada,  how  these  representatives  to  this 
assembly  were  to  be  chosen  ?     Did  the  noble  lord  mean  that  the  governor  of  the 
province  should   name  the  districts  and  the  class  of  persons  who  were  to  choose 
tliese  representatives  ?      Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  name  the  persons  who  were 
qualified  to  be  chosen  as  representatives,  or  those  whom  he  could  accept  if  they  were 
elected?     Or  did  the  noble  lord  mean  that  the  governor  of  the  province  should  at 
once  name  the  persons  who  were  to  represent  the  province?     If  it  was  in  any  of 
these  classes  it  was  a  mockery  of  representation.     It  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
guard  against  such  a  dangerous  act  as  a  precedent,  clothed  as  it  was  in  a  character 
of  liberality  which  it  did  not  possess.      If  the   bill   contained  provisions  of  this 
nature,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  prema- 
ture consideraticm  of  matters  of  this  nature.     He  was  most  anxious  to  take  steps  to 
make  provision  for  the  future  good  government,  and  for  granting  a  free  and  ade- 
quate constitution  to  Lower  Canada,  when  the  proper  time  came ;  but  he  believed 
that  nothing  could  be  more   impolitic,  or  give  rise  to  greater  disasters,  than  the 
premature  consideration  of  matters  of  tiiis  nature.     He  objected  to  this  part  of  the 
measure  on  this  ground,  and  also  on  the  other  ground,  that  the  bill  proposed  that 
which  was  a  mockery  of  representation,  w  hon  the  constitution  was  suspended  and 
the  representative  bodies  in  the  colony  were  no  longer  in  existence      As  the  noble 
lord  intended  to  move  that  the  House  should  adjourn  from  that  night  until  Monday, 
he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  asking  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  make  any  communication  to  Parliament  as 
to  the  negotiations  respecting  the  line  between  the  state  of  JMaine  and  the  province 
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of  New  Brunswick?  Very  ample  communications  on  the  subject  had  been  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  American  Congress,  and  he  tiiought 
that  similar  information  sliould  be  hirnisbcd  to  tiie  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
stiitc  of  this  imi)()rtant  (juestion. 

Bil  bmught  in,  and  read  a  first  tinic. 

Janl'aky  -I-I,  18.38. 

The  Order  of  tlie  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Lower  Canada  Government 
Bill  was  rea<i,  and  tlie  IJill  road  a  second  time.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be 
committed,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

January  23,  18.38. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  fur  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  Bill  having 
been  read, — 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  said,  he  gave  on  a  former  night  bis  cordial  and  unhesitating 
support  to  the  address  brought  in  by  the  government,  pledging  the  House  to  the 
support  of  her  Majesty,  in  her  attempt  (he  hoped  a  successful  one)  to  put  an  end  to 
the  revolt  in  the  colony'  of  Canada.  He  was  now  called  ii[)on  by  her  Majesty's 
government  to  take  into  consideration  a  measure  of  totully  a  difieront  nature — a 
measure  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  and  jirivileges  of  the  people  of  an  im- 
portant province.  It  was  his  intention  also,  after  mature  reflection,  but  yet  with 
great  reluctance,  to  give  his  support  to  the  proposition  then  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  gave  his  support  to  that  proposition,  because  he  found  no  safe 
alternative  to  which  he  could  resort.  If  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  justiliablcness  of 
the  proceeding — if  he  saw  any  other  practicable  mode  of  arranging  the  diti'ereuces 
which  had  unhappily  arisen  between  this  country  and  her  colonies — he  should  be 
induced  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  present  bill.  But  he  considered  that  it  was 
j'istified,  in  point  of  equity,  by  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  he  saw  in  point  of  prudence  no  other  course,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  pursued.  He  should  deeply  regret  if  their  justification  before  the 
House  and  the  world  rested  on  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly.  It  rested  on  the  simple,  plain,  and  intelligible 
ground  on  which  he  had  given  his  support  to  the  resolutions  of  last  year.  Five  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  popular  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  had  wholly  refused 
to  make  any  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  civil  government  of  the  colony. 
Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  judges,  the  civil  officers,  and  public  function- 
aries, had  been  left  without  that  provis^ion,  for  the  affording  of  which  the  faith  and 
honour  of  the  government  was  pledged.  What  course,  then,  was  to  be  pursued? 
It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  public  st^rvants  of  the  state,  the  judges  of  the  land, 
and  the  other  civil  officers  of  the  colony,  without  those  salaries  and  provisions,  the 
payment  of  which  was  required,  not  for  English  purposes,  but  for  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  the  colony  itself,  upon  which  its  success  and  prosperity  depended.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  be  left  destitute  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Were 
the  people  of  this  country  to  undertake  the  charge  of  tiieir  support?  Or  upon  whom 
was  it  to  be  thrown?  The  dut^'  could  only  rest  upon  those  w^ho  were  interested  in 
the  performance  of  the  local  administrative  functions.  If  the  stopping  of  the  supplies 
hud  been  a  fair  and  ordinary  exercise  of  a  legitimate  and  undoubted  power,  and  was 
intended  only  to  assert  a  princijjle,  instead  of  being  attended  with  such  mischievous 
and  fatal  results,  he  would  not,  on  that  ground,  support  a  bill  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  constitution.  The  express  ground,  however,  upon  which  they  put  it  was  this 
— "  We  will  not  pay  the  public  officers.  We  will  suspend  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment unless  you  consent  to  bear  the  charge  of  your  civil  administration,  and  to  niake 
fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution."'  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to 
be  an  unjust  and  unfair  condition  to  attach  to  the  payment  of  the  public  functionaries. 
To  refuse  to  bear  tiie  expense  of  its  own  administration  unless  the  mother  country 
would  consent  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution,  was  a  condition 
which  would  seem  to  justify  the  mother  country,  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  such 
rights  and  demands,  to  resort  to  violent  measures  for  their  repres^ion.  That  is  the 
simple  intelligible  ground  on  which  to  justify  our  interference.     In  point  of  public 
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policy,  was  there  any  other  course?  The  kw  recognized  the  assembly  and  its  powers'; 
but  a  revolt  had  taken  place.  He  did  not  think  that  a  revolt  justified  a  suspension 
of  the  constitution;  that  was  not  the  necessary  punishment  of  a  revolt.  We  should 
have  recourse  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  employment  of  a  military  force,  the 
apprehension  and  trial  of  the  persons  guilty  of  the  revolt,  and  their  punishment, 
if  convicted.  These  were  the  legitimate  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  punishment  of  a 
revolt;  the  suspension  of  a  constitution  was  not  the  necessary  legal  punishment.  But 
if  the  revolt  had  been  aggravated  by  the  assembly — if  it  had  grown  out  of  the 
assembly — that  might  create  a  necessity  for  suspending  the  constitution.  There 
was  only  one  of  four  courses  to  be  pursued — there  could  be  no  other.  They  might 
call  together  the  colonial  assembly,  and  ask  the  counsel  of  that  body.  Would  any 
one  advise  that?  In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  colony,  would  any 
one  advise  that  the  present  assembly  should  be  called  together,  considering  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  implicated  in  the  affair  (he  did  not  say 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  not);  in  these  circumstances,  would  any  one  advise  that 
the  present  assembly  should  be  called?  Would  they,  having  called  that  assembly, 
bona  fide  abide  by  its  recommendation?  Would  they  merely  call  it  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  impediment  to  public  affairs,  and  then  dismiss  it  with  contumely  ? 
Would  they,  then,  and  that  was  the  next  course,  advise  a  dissolution  of  the  assembly 
in  the  present  state  of  the  colony  ?  He  thought  no  prudent  man  could  advise  such 
a  course.  Would  they,  then,  advise  the  course  of  leaving  the  present  assembly  in 
the  possession  of  all  its  powers— of  all  the  authority  which  it  possesses,  but  suspend 
its  functions,  and  not  call  it  together,  taking  away  by  law  the  power  that  renders  it 
necessary  to  be  called  together  once  a  year?  In  such  a  ease  it  would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  a  power  to  carry  on  the  local  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  also  to  give  a  power 
to  the  executive  government  to  control  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  this  was  the  most  objectionahle  course  that  the  House  could  pursue.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  cast  upon  the  representative  principle. 
It  would  be,  in  effect,  to  leave  the  assembly  emasculated — possessing  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  representative  authority,  whilst  they  annihilated  its  representative  functions, 
and  gave  to  a  public  officer  the  power  to  put  his  hand  into  the  public  purse,  and  to 
direct  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  On  consideration  of  these  different 
courses  which  it  would  be  competent  to  pursue,  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  the  adoption  of  any  of  them.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  great  as  is  the  difficulty  that 
might  arise  from  the  proceedings  they  were  about  to  pursue,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
considering  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Canada — considering  the  present 
agitated  state  of  the  public  mind  in  that  province — considering  the  disposition  which 
had  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  assembly,  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  parliament  of  England  in  carrying  on  the  local  government  of  the 
colony,  unless  upon  conditions  to  which  the  parliament  declared  it  could  not  submit, 
he  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  other  course  which  they 
could  safely  pursue,  unless  suspending  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  for  a 
limited  time,  and  making  a  temporary  provision  for  such  period  for  carrying  on  the 
government  of  that  country.  On  this  ground  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  main  and 
principal  object  of  the  bill,  namely,  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  devolution  of  sufficient  powers  to  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada.  He  omitted 
altogether  from  his  consideration  the  person  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  treated 
any  one  appointed  by  the  Crown  with  that  respect  which  he  was  bound  to  yield  to 
the  choice  of  the  (Jrown,  and  with  that  respect  which  was  due  to  the  situation  which 
the  individual  held.  He  would  not  allow  any  other  than  great  public  considerations 
to  influence  his  opinion.  He  would  withhold  no  power  from  the  individual  so  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  any  difference  of  political  opinion;  but  whilst  he  was  prepared 
to  concede  all  just  and  necessary  power,  he  would  never  consent  to  confer  one  iota 
of  power  beyond  what  appeared  to  be  required  by  the  nature  and  the  exigency  of 
the  case.  It  would  not  become  them,  in  the  discussion  of  these  important  concerns, 
to  be  led  away,  by  any  consideration  of  the  personal  character  of  any  individual,  from 
ttie  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  the  case,  or  to  allow  any  such  consideration  to 
reconcile  them  to  tlie  extension  of  powers  the  most  important  that  ever  were  confided 
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by  parliament.  Such  considerations  would  ill  befit  the  grave  nature  of  such  an 
occasion.  In  a  matter  of  great  emergency,  personal  cliaracter  and  tlie  liberal 
opinions  of  a  chief  governor  sunk  into  insignificance,  compared  to  the  great  consti- 
tutional question  at  issue.  Whatever  ])owers  were  neces.sary  for  the  effectual  exe- 
cution of  tiie  bill,  he  willingly  conceded  to  the  governor  whom  the  crown  appointed 
to  execute  its  functions.  He  would  enable  Lord  Durham,  by  the  advice  of  certain 
councillors,  to  make  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  the  local  government  of  the 
country;  but  then  he  would  not  consent  that  Lord  Durham  should,  with  tlie  advice 
of  councillors  so  appointed  by  him,  have  any  powers  beyond  what  tlie  temporary 
exigency  of  the  case  required.  To  that  part  of  the  bill  which  gave  any  such  powers 
he  should  offer  his  most  decided  opposition.  He  objected  to  the  giving  any  such 
powers  to  Lord  Durham  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unnecc-^sary  and  gratuitous 
violation  of  the  constitution.  If  they  asked  him  to  violate  a  constitutional  principle, 
and  showed  him  a  great  necessity  for  it,  then  he  might  consent  to  it;  for  he  had  a 
safeguard,  in  the  necessity,  tliat  it  could  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent;  but  where, 
under  the  pretence  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  act,  they,  either  in  the  preamble 
or  the  provisions,  proposed  other  regulations  which  no  necessity  called  for,  and  whicli 
touched  upon  constitutional  principles,  for  which  there  was  not  a  necessity,  and 
which  were  therefore  imjustifiable,  then,  he  for  one,  was  determined  to  expose  the 
fallacy  on  which  they  rested  their  aggressions,  and  to  lay  bare  the  delusion  on  which 
the  argument  was  grounded,  and  he  was  resolved  to  show  that  what  they  called  a 
liberal  measure,  was,  in  reality,  despotic  and  unconstitutional.  He  claimed  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  claimed  from  men  of  all  parties  who  adhered  to  consti- 
tutional principles,  support  in  opposing  this  portion  of  the  bill,  as  not  being  justified 
by  any  paramount  necessity,  or  by  the  exigency  of  the  case.  He  should  propose  to 
omit  from  this  bill  that  part  of  it  which  might  be  called  a  recognition  by  that  House, 
that  a  certain  assembly  to  be  called  by  Lord  Durham  should  have  a  representative 
character  and  capacity.  He  hoped  that  members  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  plausible  and  specious  arguments,  grounded  on  a  false  assumption  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  render  more  despotic  the  powers  given  to  Lord  Durham. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  be  deluded  by  assertions  of  this  nature  until  they  had 
ascertained  the  intrinsic  weight  that  belonged  to  them.  Here  was  a  bill  suspending 
the  constitution  in  Lower  Canada.  It  annihilated  the  House  of  Assembly  in  that 
province,  which  represented  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Should  he  then  call  in- 
directly, as  it  was  done  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  any  assembly  summoned  by  the 
governor — an  assembly  representing  the  interests  and  opinions  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects?  Were  hon.  gentlemen  thus  to  give,  by  their  enactment,  representatives 
to  Canada?  While  they  suspended  the  constitution,  were  they  to  have  persons,  so 
collected,  assume  the  character  of  representatives  of  the  interests  and  opinions  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects?  After  sus])ending  the  assembly,  and  also  after  suspending  every 
part  of  the  act  which  gave  a  constituency  to  that  assembly,  were  they  to  delegate 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  the  return  of  members  to  that  assembly?  Were  they 
to  do  this  after  they  had  suspended  every  constitutional  right?  Did  they  mean  that 
the  governor  should  call  any  such  assembly  which  they  could  be  disponed  to  acknow- 
ledge as  representatives?  Were  they,  the  re|)resentatives  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  acknowledge  any  such  assembly,  disconnected  as  it  mustj^  from  the  people, 
representing  the  interests  and  feelings  of  any  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects?  Oh! 
if  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries  had  done  this — if  he  had  declared  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  abolish  representation  in  Belgium;  that  he  meant  to  suspend  the  repre- 
sentative system  there  for  two  years;  that  all  parts  of  it  were  in  revolt;  that  in 
Belgium  the  constitution  should  be  suspended;  and  then  said  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  prerogative,  he  was  determined  upon  carving  Belgiimi  into  certain  divisions,  so 
that  he  must  be  sure  of  having  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to 
him;  and  having  established  tranquillity,  that  he  would  call  certain  persons  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  interests  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  that  they  must  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  representatives  for  Belgium!  If  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  done 
this,  their  indignation  would  have  overflowed  !  But  what  should  we  think  of  that 
hypocrite  who,  whilst  he  took  away  the  representatives  which  the  country  already 
possessed,  pretended  that  he  would  find  better  ones  in  their  stead  ?  But  if  all  this 
was  true  as  respected  Lower  Canada,  what  should  be  said  of  Upper  Canada?     Had 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  province  done  any  thing  to  entitle  tliem  to  be  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights?  Was  there  any  thing  in  Upper  Canada  which  ren- 
dered the  existence  of  a  legislative  assembly  dangerous ;— Upper  Canada,  of  whose 
loyalty  Sir  Francis  Head  was  so  assured,  that  he  ventured  upon  that,  as  he  thought 
rash  experiment,  of  removing  every  soldier  from  within  its  limits?  That  experiment 
had  succeeded,  however,  and  the  upper  province  of  Canada  had,  indeed,  proved 
itself  to  be  loyal  and  faithful  in  its  allegiance  to  its  sovereign.  And  was  it  to  be 
said  that  a  mere  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  to  suspend  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Upper  Canada?  He  entreated  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
allow  its  estimatiori  of  the  high  character  of  the  noble  lord  to  whom  these  high  mat- 
ters were  to  be  intrusted,  to  reconcile  it  to  an  unconstitutional  principle,  which, 
applied  to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  was  as  indefensible  as  any  thing  ever  pro- 
pounded by  any  despot  in  Europe.  Last  year  he  had  been  called  upon  to  agree  to 
certain  resolutions,  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  opposite,  in  reference  to  the  Canadas, 
and  had  agreed  to  them.  The  la«t  of  those  resolutions  was  as  follows: — "  That  great 
inconvenience  has  been  sustained  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada,  from  the  want  of  some  adequate  means  for 
regulating  and  adjusting  questions  respecting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  said 
provinces,  and  divers  other  questions  wherein  the  said  provinces  have  a  common 
interest;  and  it  is  expedient,  that  the  legislature  of  the  said  provinces  respectively, 
be  authorised  to  make  provision  for  the  just  regulation  and  adjustment  of  such  their 
common  interests."  At  tlie  instigation  of  the  ministers  he  had  voted  that  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  persons  best  calculated  to  discuss  not  only  the  local  interests  of 
the  respective  provinces,  but  their  mutual  relations,  were  their  own  legislative  assem- 
blies; and,  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would  never  recognise  any  act  giving  the  Crown  a  pre- 
rogative to  suspend  the  constitutional  rights  and  functions  of  the  Canadians.  He 
objected  to  it  as  a  most  dangerous  precedent  thus  to  call  upon  parliament  to  recog- 
nise such  a  prerogative,  not  by  any  direct  enactments,  but  by  a  mere  allusion  in  a 
preamble,  and  thus  creating  a  confusion  of  prerogative  and  parhamentary  enactments, 
to  which  no  limits  could  be  with  precision  .set.  What  necessity,  also,  was  there  for  it  on 
the  present  occasion?  If  the  government  of  her  Majesty  required  new  and  extra- 
ordinary powers,  let  them  be  asked  from  Parliament,  and.  if  necessary,  they  would  be 
granted  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  already  sufficient 
for  what  they  proposed  to  do,  let  them  at  once  advise  the  Crown  to  exercise  that 
prerogative  in  such  a  manner  as  the  case  required.  But  in  the  existence  of  any 
doubt  upon  this  point,  let  them  not,  by  any  tortuous  implication  in  the  preamble  to  a 
bill,  seek  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  their  proceedings.  Let  them  consider 
to  what  such  a  course  would  lead.  The  existence  of  a  prerogative  in  the  Crown,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  responsible,  was  assumed.  Let 
her  Majesty's  ministers  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  exercising  it,  and 
advise  the  Crown  accordingly.  Let  them  do  this  if  they  pleased  ;  but  he,  for  one,  in  the 
absence  of  all  information  on  tlie  point,  and  with  the  doubts  upon  his  mind  which  he 
really  entertained  upon  the  subject,  would  not  consent  to  be  dragged  into  a  partici- 
pation in  that  responsibility  which  properly  belonged  only  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown.  He  was  prepared  to  have  his  motives  misconstrued  even  upon  this  head. 
He  knew  it  would  probably  be  said  of  him  that  he  wanted  to  prevent  the  Canadians 
from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  a  free  constitution.  He  wanted  no  such  thing. 
He  believed  that  the  subject  was  one  which  required  mature  consideration  ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  govern  the  Canadian  provinces  suc- 
cessfully, either  with  regard  to  their  own  interests  or  those  of  the  mother  countr>', 
or  to  the  permanent  connection  between  the  two,  without  the  establishment  of  a 
free  constitution.  Then,  again,  there  was  another  point  in  this  bill  to  which  he  must 
give  his  most  decided  opposition,  namely,  the  power  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown  to  repeal  the  Act  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council.  Of  all  tlie  events  which 
had  taken  place  within  his  memory,  embracing  as  it  did  a  period  of  histor}'  in  which 
constitutional  principles  had  been  more  discussed  than  in  any  other  of  similar  dura- 
tion, he  never  recollected  a  proposition  more  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable  than 
this.  If  her  Majesty's  ministers  called  upon  him  to-day  to  pass  this  bill  into  a  law, 
he  would  never  recognise  a  power  in  the  Crown  to  repeal  that  enactment.  If  a  con- 
stitutional principle  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  were  to  be  admitted,  that  an 
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act  passed  by  Parliament  could  be  repealed  at  pleasure  by  the  Crown,  there  was  no 
knowing  to  what  it  might  lead  hereafter.  Besides,  the  very  clumpy  manner  in  which 
the  whole  bill  was  drawn  up,  but  remarkably  so  in  this  clause,  showed  that  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  measure  themselves  did  not  very  thoroughly  understand  to  what  extent 
tliby  wished  the  principle  to  be  carried.  The  marginal  abstract  professed  to  give 
this  power  to  her  Majesty  in  council,  "  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,"  but  the 
enacting  part  of  the  text  omitted  this  restriction,  and  gave  her  Majesty  the  absolute 
power  to  repeal  the  act  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  For  his  own  part, 
however,  he  cared  not  for  the  distinction  as  to  whether  Parliament  were  sitting  or 
not,  he  would  never  allow  the  Crown  a  jjower  to  suspend,  not  merely  a  few  matters 
of  detail  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  absolutely  and  entirely  to  annihilate  that  very 
enactment  which  had  been  passed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  legislature.  No  :  if 
Parliament  were  to  be  called  upon  to  pass  this  act,  suspending  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  at  least  let  it  also  have  the  graceful  task  of  re- 
storing those  high  privileges  when  the  happy  occasion  for  so  doing  presented  itself. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  those  privileges  were  forfeited  by  law  and  restored  by  prero- 
gative. To  have  that  said  would  be  an  advance  in  unconstitutional  principles,  the 
contemplation  of  which  should  make  the  House  pause  before  they  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  first  step  which  might  lead  to  it.  There  was  another  point  also  to  which 
he  could  not  but  allude.  It  was  proposed  to  be  enacted  that  wlien  the  governor- 
general  had  called  together  the  council,  which  was  to  assist  him  in  passing  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  provinces, 
no  one  in  that  council  but  himself,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  proposing  any  such  measures  for  adoption.  Now  he  could 
not  see  upon  what  pretence  such  a  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the  councillors 
should  be  passed.  The  council  was  to  have  the  power  of  making  laws,  but  no  one  but  the 
governor- general  was  to  propose  any.  No  one  could  open  his  lips  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  any;  for  if  be  did  so,  the  measure  he  suggested  would  become  invalid,  if 
passed.  The  only  man,  in  short,  who  was  to  propose  any  thing  on  the  subject  upon 
which  they  had  all  met  to  deliberate,  was  the  very  one  amongst  them  who,  having 
but  just  landed  from  England,  might  be  supposed  to  be  least  informed  of  any  on  the 
practical  details  of  these  great  interests.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  gover- 
nor-general had  been  invested  with  the  power  to  elect  this  council  and  to  dismiss  it 
at  pleasure,  there  could  be  no  possible  necessity  for  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
cillors in  the  way  proposed.  He  would  not  enter  further  into  these  details  at  pre- 
sent. He  had  thought  it  right  to  give  this  full  notice  to  the  House  of  the  amend- 
ments which  he  intended  to  propose  in  this  measure,  in  order  respectfu^Uy  to  beg 
hon.  members  not  to  pledge  tlieir  opinions  in  favour  of  these  propositions',  merely 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  confidence  and  respect  which  they  might 
entertain  for  the  noble  lord  into  whose  hands  these  high  and  peculiar  powers  were 
to  be  reposed.  This  bill  was  limited  in  its  application  for  two  years,  and  he  should 
readily  assent  to  any  suggestion  which  might  be  adopted  forgiving  the  Canadians  a 
restoration  of  their  constitutional  rights.  All  that  he  objected  to  was,  that  the  Crown 
should  have  the  power  of  suspending  absolutely  and  without  limitation  the  provi- 
sions of  the  most  solemn  and  important  act  passed  in  his  time.  Sir,  (continued  the 
right  hon.  baronet),  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  express  reference  has  been  made  to 
me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Bulwer),  in  reference  to  that  jjart  of  the 
subject  which  has  occupied  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchetpier.  And  I  must  say,  that,  giving  that  right  lion,  gentle- 
man credit  for  the  acuteness  and  ability  wliich  he  is  known  to  possesss,  and  being 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House  every  paper  which 
could  support  liis  case,  and  being  aware  that  he  filled  tbe  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  and  nuist  be  well  versed  in  its  ati'airs— if  the  statement  which  he  made  be 
intended  as  a  defence  of  the  government  against  the  charge  preferred  bv  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Newark,  it  was  a  lamentable  failure.  The  right  hon.  n-entle- 
man  says,  "  We  have  at  least  this  satisfaction,  that  the  charge  preferred  against  us 
is  not  that  of  precipitation  and  harshness,  of  tyranny  and  severity — tlie  whole  charo-e 
against  us  is,  that  we  have  pushed  to  excess  the  principles  of  lenity  and  concilia- 
tion." Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  at  liberty  to  prefer  an  indictment  against 
himself.  The  charge  is  not,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  pushed  the  principles  of 
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lenity  and   conciliation  to  excess,  but  it  is  tliis — tliat  tliey  liave  spoiled  tlieir  conci- 
liation and  neutz-alized  tlieir  vigour  by  the  nature  of  their  proceedings.     It  is,  tiiat 
they  have  never  been  either  consistently  conciliatory,  or  consistently  vigorous.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon  member  for  Lincoln  seemed  to  imply,  that  on  the 
military  part  of  the  question,  the  government  received  a  complete  acquittal  from  my 
noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     "  Here,"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  is 
the  highest  military  authority  in  this  country,  and  he  has  ])ronounced  that  we  are  com- 
pletely justified  in  all  our  proceedings  respecting  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force 
in  Canada."       Why,  Sir,  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  is  mistaken  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     My  noble  friend,  I  believe,  did  state  that  the 
government  had  ample  force  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any  revolt; 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  my  noble  friend  did   not  state  tliis  charge,  which  he 
preferred    against  the    government,   namely,    that  when    you    had    given    direc- 
tions to    the    governor     of  the   Canadas   to    withdraw   troops  from  New   Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,   the  navigation  being  there  open,  you  did  not  take  care  to 
send  other  troops  thither  ;  and,  Sir,  after  the  high  and  merited  compliment  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  paid  to  my  noble  friend,  if  that  was  the  charge  which 
he  preferred  against  the  government,  that,  the  navigation  being  open,  although  there 
was  a  sutficient  number  of  troops  in   Canada,   yet  still   you  compelled  the  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  Nova  Scotia  and   New  Brunswick,  which  you  might,  and 
ought  to  have  supplied  by  fresh  augmentations,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  high  mili- 
tary authority  which  you  have  cited,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  be  pleaded  as  a 
vindication  of  your  conduct,  constitutes  a  strong  accusation  against  it.    But,  as  has 
been  just  said   in  the  very  able  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Newark,  this  is  not 
a  military  question.     This  is  a  case  of  which  every  civilian  is  competent  to  judge, 
namely,   whether  or  no,  after  the  resolutions  of  last  year  and  the   state   of  the 
public  mind  in  Canada,  every  rational  man  must  not  have  believed  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  these  resolutions,  public  excitement  must  have  been  aggravated,  and  that  it  was  a 
time  to  take  the  additional  precaution  to  send  such  a  force  as  must,  beyond  doubt, 
suppress  revolt?     This,  then,  I  want  to  know,  whether  you  did  send  such  a  force  to 
Canada  as  might  intimidate  the  disaffected,  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid, 
encourage  the  loyal,  and  prevent  that  outbreak  of  popular  violence  and  that  unfortu- 
nate shedding  of  blood  which   has  unhappily  occurred?     Why,    Sir,   when  we  see 
Lord  Gosford  and  Sir  James  Kempt  bestow  praises,  which  1  echo,  on  these  poor 
Canadian  people — when  we  see  them  dwell  on  their  honesty,  simplicity,  and  indus- 
try— on    their   contentment  with   British    rule,    and    their   attachment   to    British 
connection — and  when  we  read  that  of  this  same  people,  there  were  (necessarily,  I 
believe,)  killed  200,  and  300  wounded  in  one  village  (that  is,  500  in  the  whole  killed 
and  wounded;  for  one  gentleman  stated  that  he  counted  157  dead  bodies,  and  that 
there  were  300  wounded,  besides  several  others  dead),  then  I  have  a  right  to  ask, 
might  any  precaution  be  taken  wliich  could   have  prevented  such  a  lamentable  loss 
of  life?     I  rejoice,  as  every  well  affected  subject  must,  at  the  triumph  of  the  law  and 
the  success  of  the  Queen's  troops ;  but  I  have  no  such  feeling  with  regard  to  that 
victory,  as  if  it  had  been  achieved  in  a  righteous  cause  over  the  open  enemies  of  the 
country.     When   such   a  slaugliter  is  found  necessary  or  justifiable,  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  leading  to  such  calamitous  consequences  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented;  and  if,   by  a  timely  supply   of  troops,   you  might  have  averted  that 
melancholy  necessity,  then,  I  maintain,  there  were  rational  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  necessity  might  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  and  delusion  practised 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
overlook  the  miserable  (comparatively  si)eaking)consideration  of  theinconvenienceofa 
military  demonstration,  and  by  a  timely  display  of  force  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
the  well-  affected  and  encourage  the  fearful — it  was,  I  say,  your  duty  to  manifest  such  a 
determination  to  support  the  authority  of  tlie  British  Crown,  and   to  maintain  the 
British  connection,  as  to  deter  designing  men  from  practising  on  the  simplicity  of  a 
loyal  and  well-conducted  people.     So  Tar  from  exposing  yourself  to  the  unjust  re- 
flection of  having  acted  in  a  severe  and  tyrannical  manner,  yon  would  have  secured 
and  deserved  the  compliment  of  having  made  a  merciful  demonstration  of  vigour. 
Why,  if  (ui  looking  to  the  papcr.s  before  the  House  we  see  what  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Newark,  pointed  out  in  a  dispatch,  that  there  were  two  sentences  con- 
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flicting  in  opinion,  in  one  of  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  danger  of  commo- 
tion,  and  in  the  other,  that  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  might  be  necesi^ary, 
and  that  this  discrepancy  was  met  by  the  riglit  JKiU.  gentleman's  argument,  that  the 
statements  were  consistent  and  distinct,  inasmucli  as  tliere  niigiit  be  a  suspension  of 
tiie  constitution  and  no  apprehension  of  commotion,  what  will  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man say,  if  1  be  more  successful  than  my  hon.  friend,  and  find  two  contradictory, 
opinions  in  one  sentence  which  I  shall  read  ?  Here  it  is  :  "  As  I  stated  in  my  former 
letters,  I  do  not  expect  any  serious  commotion ;  at  the  same  time,  when  I  see  so 
many  clever  unprineiplcd  engines  in  action,  yielding  imj)licit  obedience  to  the  man- 
dates of  such  a  man  as  ]Mr.  Papineau,  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  extent  of 
mischief  they  construct."  Thus  it  is  stated  that  the  noble  lord  (Gosford)  saw  no 
reason  to  a|)prebend  the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  or  any  chance  of  any  commo- 
tion, and  yet  he  adds  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
they  may  construct."  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  were  special  and  jjeculiar  reasons 
connected  with  that  province  which  made  the  event  wliich  has  taken  place  not  at  all 
improbable,  and  called  for  an  energetic  course  of  proceeding  in  preventing  it.  What 
says  Lord  Gosford?  "  The  jealousy  that  exists  between  the  two  origins  is  also  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  convention,  or  central  committee,  as  before 
alluded  to,  and  corresponding,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  with  various  jiartsof  the  province. 
'J'be  two  extremes  are  doing  incalculable  mischief,  and  must  disgust  every  friend  to 
liberal  mea-ures."  This  being  the  imiiression  of  Lord  Gosford,  why  was  not  an 
attempt  made  to  send  such  a  military  force  as  would  have  {)revented  the  necessity  of 
making  blood  the  boundary  line  which  was  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  French  and 
English  origin.  Hut  what  has  been  the  consequence?  You  have  been  obliged  to 
call  out  volunteers.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  which  it  was  so  essential  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  authority  should  be  intrusted  to  the  military  force,  and  in 
which  the  government  should  have  abstained  until  the  last  moment,  and  when  it 
became  absolutely  indispensable,  from  relying  on  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  by 
the  aid  of  one  party  so  inflamed  as  it  was  against  the  other  ?  The  right  hon.  baronet 
went  on  to  state,  that  they  had  sent  out  last  year  resolutions  which  it  was  evident 
•would  aggravate  the  excitement  in  a  tenfold  degree.  Therefore  he  said,  with  respect 
to  a  military  force,  they  had  neutralised  their  vigour  by  the  proceedings  which  they 
took  to  sustain  it;  and  he  must  also  say,  that  their  conciliation  lost  much  of  its  grace 
by  the  tardiness  and  delay  with  which  it  was  displayed.  Now,  to  give  a  proof  under 
that  head.  They  invited  tlie  House  to  be  parties  to  certain  resolutions,  ten  in  number, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  eighth  ;  but  they  did  not  accompany  this  demon- 
stration of  vigour  without  some  compensation  in  the  shape  of  promises.  The  House 
was  invited  to  accede  to  two  resolutions,  one  of  which  stated,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  make  the  legislative  council  elective,  but  that  it  was  advisable  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  securing  to  that  branch  of  the  legislatiu-e  a  greater  degree  of  confi- 
dence; and  the  other  resolution  stated  that,  while  it  Avas  extremely  desirable  to 
improve  the  composition  of  the  executive  council,  it  would  be  unwise  to  submit  it  to 
the  responsibility  demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  Now,  would  it  not  have 
been  advisable,  when  they  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  measures  of 
violence,  that  they  should  also  have  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly  the 
perfection  of  those  measures  of  grace  with  which  they  were  to  be  accompanied?  If 
they  were  not  ready  with  those  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  council,  why 
not  suspend  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly  until  they  were  ready?  Why 
leave  it  to  the  governor,  after  he  had  a])prised  the  House  of  Assembly  that  "the  House 
of  Commons  had  determined  to  take  their  money — why  leave  it  to  the  governor  to 
nuike  the  unsatisfactory  communication,  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  nothing 
positive  to  communicate  about  the  improvement  of  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
council,  but  that  measures  of  improvement  were  under  consideration  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  rational  to  have  postponed  making  this  comnuinication  until  the  governor 
could  lay  before  the  House  of  Assembly  the  series  of  measures  of  imjjrovement  which 
he  had  to  propose?  It  wouM  have  shown  them  that  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
they  consented  to  measures  of  necessary  violence,  was  not  so  irritated  as  to  refuse  at 
the  same  time  measures  of  redress.  A\hen  ministers  communicated  their  intention 
to  take  the  money,  they  shoidd  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the  improvement 
of  the  executive  coiuicil,  and  they  should  have  made  known  the  names  of  the  men 
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whom  they  meant  to  propose.  Could  they  state  any  valid  excuse  for  not  having  done 
so  ?  He  had  looked  through  the  despatches  of  Lord  Glenelg  on  this  subject,  and  he 
found  them  the  worthy  echoes  of  those  of  Lord  Gosford.  He  found  in  the  series  of 
despatches  many  declarations,  that  there  was  now  no  time  for  vacillation,  that  they 
must  now  be  vigorous,  that  there  must  be  no  further  delay ;  there  were  endless 
demonstrations  of  this  sort,  but  the  only  real  demonstration  of  promptitude  and 
vigour  was,  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  the  governor.  Talking  of  resigna- 
tions, was  it  true  that  Sir  F.  Head  had  been  recalled  ?  Canada  was  conspicuous 
for  the  recall  of  its  governors.  Sir  J.  Colborne  had  been  recalled  from  Upper 
Canada,  Sir  F.  Head  hud  been  recalled  from  Upper  Canada,  Colonel  Arthur,  who 
had  been  recalled  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  to  proceed  to  Canada,  and  Lord 
Gosford  had  been  recalled  from  Lower  Canada.  It  had  been  said,  and  certainly 
with  truth,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  consisted  in  the  succession  of  its  governors;  for  the  moment  they  were  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  local  interests  of  the  colony  they  were  removed.  If  this  was  an 
objection  at  all,  it  applied  with  quadruple  force  in  the  case  of  our  North  American 
provinces.  With  respect  to  the  executive  and  legislative  councils,  they  had  sent  out 
three  commissioners  to  Canada  to  make  inquiry.  They  had  made  their  report  with 
reference  to  tiie  executive  council,  and  they  stated  the  principles  upon  which  various 
improvements  might  be  made  in  the  council.  This  was  in  1836,  and  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1837,  Lord  Glenelg  stated,  that  no  delay  should  occur  in  acting  on  the  report, 
and  that  he  had  no  serious  doubts  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
commissioners.  If  there  was  no  doubt,  why  not  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pledge  itself  to  the  improvements  last  year?  Eighteen  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  subject  had  been  brought  under  consideration,  although  in  July,  1837, 
Lord  Glenelg  had  no  doubt  respecting  tiie  wisdom  of  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  report.  And  what  was  the  cause  assigned  ?  It  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
to  fill  the  office.  For  eighteen  months  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
the  thing ;  the  whole  doubt  and  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  men.  Lord  Glenelg, 
however,  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  any  further  delay,  and  what  did 
he  do  ?  To  prevent  mistakes  he  sent  out  to  the  commissioners  an  extract  from  their 
own  report.  He  sent  out  to  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  an 
extract  from  his  own  report ;  he  told  him  to  act  upon  the  principles  therein  contained, 
to  seize  the  first  nine  men  he  should  meet,  and  to  swear  them  in  as  councillors.  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  if  they  wanted  to  afford  a  plausible  justification  for  disaffection, 
the  course  pursued  respecting  these  councils  was  well  calculated  to  afford  it  to  men 
who  were  not  looking  for  real  grievances,  but  for  plausible  grounds  to  make  out  a 
case  of  oppression.  Eighteen  months  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  principle — 
there  was  no  doubt  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestions  in  the  report — they 
asked  the  House  to  concur  in  measures  of  severity;  but  when  measures  of  improve- 
ment were  mentioned,  the  answer  was,  that  they  intended  to  propose  them,  but  they 
were  not  yet  ready.  Tliere  was  repeated  mention  in  the  course  of  the  despatches  of 
Lord  Glenelg  of  the  great  importance  of  some  definitive  measures ;  but  this  was 
another  instance  in  whicli  conciliatory  measures  had  been  spoiled  and  prejudiced  by 
delay.  He  therefore  thought  that  this  established  his  charge,  that  the  government 
had  not  acted  with  lenity  and  forbearance ;  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  demonstration 
of  timely  vigour  would  have  been  true  lenity  and  forbearance.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  concessions  that  had  been  made.  He  believed,  that  they  afforded  an  ample 
proof  that  in  the  course  they  had  adopted  they  had  met  the  justice  of  the  case.  He 
believed  that  the  feeling  of  the  United  States,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  was,  that 
they  had  done  justice.  He  believed  that  the  general  impression  was,  as  was  said 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  no  other  country  in  Europe,  whether  free  or  despotic, 
had  greater  moderation  or  forbearanc^e  been  shown  than  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
continuance  of  this  contest.  But  this  forbearance  was  neutralised,  as  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  government  could  neutralise  it,  by  neglect,  delay,  and  by  the  want 
of  vigour  and  precaution ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  did  think,  looking  at  the  papers 
before  the  House,  that  for  this  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  for  the  state  of  mind  in 
Canada  which  had  led  to  this  outbreak,  for  the  false  reliance  that  had  been  placed 
upon  the  support  from  this  country,  he  did  think  that  her  Majesty's  government  were 
morally  and  deeply  responsible. 
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The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee : — Ayes,  262  ;  Noe?, 
16;  Majority  246. 

January  25,  1838. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposed  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee  pro  Jvrmd 
on  this  Bill. 

On  the  (juestion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair, — 

Sib  RonicRT  Peel  said,  that  it  was  hjs  intention, , notwithstanding  whathe  had  just 
heard,  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  course  which  he  liad  on  a  ])revious  occasion  stated 
his  intention  to  pursue,  because  lie  was  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  propositions  he  had  made.  If  he  liad  entertained  a  doubt  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject (which  he  did  not)  before  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(Mr.  Ellice),  who  from  personal  and  local  knowledge  was  well  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  interests  of  Canada  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Canadian  question, 
and  who,  this  night,  had  made  a  speech  confirming  in  every  respect  the  impressions 
which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  formed  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  competence  to 
judge  in  the  matter,  that  doubt  was  removed,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  (lie 
would  not  say  it  was  extracted  from  him)  borne  a  willing  testimony  to  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  propositions.  Confirmed,  therefore,  by 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman — not  that  he 
hesitated  or  wavered  before — it  was  his  intention  to  adhere  to  the  course  he  had  al- 
ready stated  :  he  should  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  be  tempted  to  depart  from  that 
course  which  in  the  present  great  emergency  he  believed  to  be  just,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  support  of  those  who  entertained  political  opinions  to  which  he 
was  opposed,  nor  should  he  weaken  the  support  promised  to  the  Crown,  in  order  to 
suppress  revolt,  by  selecting  out  some  point  on  which  men  of  difi'erent  opinions  might 
concur;  but  he  would  not  permit  the  vague  intimation  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  success  of  his  views  and  opinions  to  prevail  on  him  to  depart 
from  his  course.  On  the  first  night  of  the  present  session  he  had  given  his  support 
to  the  address  to  the  Crown,  pledging  the  House  to  support  the  Crown  in  the  sup- 
pression of  revolt  and  insurrection  ;  that  address  had  been  carried  by  an  immense 
majority,  none  of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  act,  refusing  their  support 
to  that  address.  Another  proposition  had  since  been  made  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, requiring  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  bill,  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Canada  great  arbitrary  authority.  The  government  intimated  the 
name  of  the  governor-general  whom  they  had  selected,  and  his  declaration  had  been, 
that  he  should  pay  all  respect  to  the  position  of  the  person  chosen  by  the  Crown  to 
administer  those  functions ;  that  he  forgot  all  political  differences  with  Lord  Dur- 
ham ;  that  he  would  give  to  that  noble  lord  every  authority  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust,  that  he  would  give  to  any  man  whose  political  opinions  were  in 
close  alliance  with  his  own.  He  luid  further  said,  that  he  would  consent  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Canadian  constitution,  but  that  he  did  so  with  great  reluctance. 
Now,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have  found  some  reason  to  with- 
hold his  assent  to  that  suspension.  Notliing  coidd  have  been  easier  than  for  him  to 
have  agreed  with  hon.  members  opposite  to  try  the  House  of  Assembly  once  more  for 
a  short  time  longer;  but  no.  Believing  it  to  be  right  not  to  run  the  risk  of  calling 
together  the  present  assembly,  he  had  given  his  cordial  support,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted  gave  their  support  (some  certainly  with  doubt  and  hesitati(m,)  to 
the  g-reat  object  of  this  bill,  namely,  the  suspension  of  the  Canadian  constitution,  and 
the  devolution  of  snliicient  power  to  the  governor-general  appointed  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers  for  administeriiii^  the  functions  of  the  government  and  legislation  of  tliat 
colony.  Such  was  the  course  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  had  pursued.  Rut 
he  would  go  further  and  say,  without  caring  for  himself,  or  caring  for  consequences, 
he  would  go  into  the  details  of  that  measure  in  committee,  and  he  would  there  pro- 
pose such  amendments  as  he  thought  would  make  the  bill  more  conformable  to 
justice.  If  he  found  that  the  bill  gave  to  the  governor-general  powers  that  were  un- 
necessary for  the  full,  proper,  and  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  would  in  that 
case  recommend  a  curtailment  of  those  powers  :  if,  having  consented  to  an  act  of 
extreme  rigour — namely,  the  suspension  of  the  free  constitution  of  a  populous  pro- 
vince— he  found  in  other  clauses  of  the  bill  an  unnecessary  violation  of  constitutional 
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principles,  he  should  withhold  his  assent,  and  do  his  best  to  induce  the  House  not  to 
sanction  it.  The  principle  to  which  he  adhered,  and  upon  which  he  should  act, 
would  be  to  discourage  revolt,  to  enable  the  Crown  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to 
make  ample  provision  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  after  the  constitution  was 
suspended  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
EUice),  that  any  public  object  could  be  gained  by  any  understanding  or  compromise 
between  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  a  division.  Let  those  on  his  side  of  the  House 
suggest  and  propose  their  amendments,  and  let  those  amendments  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected, according  to  their  justice  or  reasonableness  ;  but  it  would  not  answer  either 
the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  of  himself,  that  the  general  assent  of  the 
House  should  be  purchased  by  any  c'ompromise,  or  that  he  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  should  have  the  appearance  of  acquiescing  in  that  which  they  believed  to  be 
unjust  and  impolitic,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  impression  in  Canada,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  were  united  in  opinion,  when  the  fact  was  otherwise.  He 
would  tell  the  noble  lord  fairly,  that  his  objection  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was 
not  a  mere  objection  in  point  of  form  ;  he  thought  it  certainly  to  be  most  unwise  to 
mix  up  in  the  preamble  of  a  bill  a  recognition  by  Parliament  of  any  act  done  under 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He  thought  it  was  quite  right  that  the  Crown,  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  certain  powers,  should  do  so,  and  then  ap- 
ply to  Parliament  for  its  justification.  If  the  law  wei*e  defective,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  act  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  then  let  application  be  made 
in  that  respect,  and  if  aid  was  withheld,  then  let  the  Crown  either  retain  or  relin- 
quish the  government  under  whose  advice  that  application  was  made;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  object  to  the  confusion  between  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
functions  of  Parliament,  which  was  implied  by  the  recognition  beforehand  of  a  cer- 
tain act  to  be  done  by  the  Crown.  It  was  a  precedent,  not  only  dangerous,  but  one 
which  might  be  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes,  and  which  might  relieve  the  Crown 
and  its  advisers  from  the  responsibility  which  they  ought  to  take,  and  thereby  lead 
to  confusion  between  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature.  On  that  ground  he 
objected  to  the  preamble.  He  had  not  proposed  to  move  the  simple  omission  of  the 
words  in  question,  but  he  should  propose  the  substitution  of  others,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  imply,  that  Canada  was  not  to  be  governed  by  despotic  authority,  and  that 
the  only  hope  to  govern  the  North  American  provinces  was  by  the  intervention  of  a 
constitution  founded  on  free  representation.  But,  independent  of  the  objection  in 
point  of  form,  he  avowed  that  he  entertained  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  at  present 
proposed  ;  he  objected  beforehand,  and  without  further  information,  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure  as  it  stood.  He  had  already  distinctly  said,  that  he  would  im- 
pose no  restriction  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but,  in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion, and  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed,  he  did  claim  for  himself  and  others, 
that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  sanction  any  particular  instructions  which  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  been  given  to  the  governor-general.  If  he 
did  give  his  sanction  to  those  instructions,  he  should  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  a 
responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  be  a  participator  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministry.  Did  he  doubt  that  it  might  be  right  that  Lord  Durham  should  collect  in- 
formation from  all  quarters — did  he  doubt  that  it  might  be  advantageous  that  the 
state  of  feeling  in  both  the  Canadas  should  be  ascertained  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  fit  and  proper  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pre- 
scribe to  Lord  Durham  the  mode  in  which  he  should  take  that  information — he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  certain  assembly  should  be  called  together  now,  or  in  the 
next  year,  or  that,  in  the  state  of  exasperated  feeling  which  existed  in  that  province, 
llie  assembling  of  constitutional  bodies  in  great  numbers,  and  that  the  two  Canadas 
should  be  brought,  if  not  into  a  collision,  at  all  events  into  contact,  was  a  wise  mea- 
sure ;  neither  was  he  prepared  to  say,  that,  having  suspended  the  whole  representa- 
tive principle  in  Lower  Canada,  (and  these  were  sentiments  in  which  those  hon. 
members  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  must  concur  and  affirm,)  ten  men, 
selected  from  five  districts  in  Canada,  would  be  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation 
of  the  people  of  that  colony.  Ho  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  representative 
system  in  Canada,  except  that  which  was  by  law  established,  and  which  they  were 
now  about  to  suspend.  The  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  eighty  indivi- 
duals at  this  moment,  who  were  the  only  recognised  organs  of  the  sentiments  enter- 
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tained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  The  propriety  of  suspcndinf*-  that  as- 
sembly in  tlu'exereise  of  its  legislative  functions,  was  tiie  question  now  proposed  to 
the  consideration  of  tlie  House  ;  but  he  certainly  could  not  consent  to  the  declara- 
tion, that  ten  persons,  selected  from  five  districts  l)y  tiie  ordinance  of  the  new  go- 
vernor, in  pursuance  of  a  new  mode  of  election  established  by  him,  and  with  a 
newly-constituted  tribunal  for  settling  those  disputes,  which  would  proi)ah!y  ari.se  fis 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  individuals  returned,  and  the  legality  of  their  election — he 
never  could  be  brought  to  alfirm,  in  the  words  of  the  preand^le  of  the  bill,  that  the 
persons  so  selected  would  constitute  a  fair  and  a  fitting  representation  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Canadian  people.  He  never  could  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  were  the  guard- 
ians of  the  represeniative  principle,  could  consent,  through  the  agency  of  tiiis  bill, 
to  the  abolition  of  that  rejnx'sentative  system,  which  the  constitution  of  both  Canadas 
had  established,  and  at  the  same  time  give  their  sanction  to  the  declaration,  that  ten 
persons  selected  in  the  proposed  manner  would  form  a  fair  and  fitting  representation. 
This  was  a  point  with  reference  to  which  he  relied  with  much  confidence  upon  tiie 
support  of  the  House.  Upon  this  ground,  tlierefore,  he  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  When  Lord  Durham  arrived  in  Canada,  he  might  possibly  find  it 
practicable  to  carry  the  proposed  arrangement  into  effect;  but  if  he  (Sir  11.  Peel) 
were  asked  beforehand,  whether,  in  a  province  in  which  martial  law  was  established 
in  many  districts — in  which  rebellion  had  been  only  just  suppressed  —  if  he  were 
asked  wiiether  it  would  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  important  interests — the 
settlement  of  the  vital  questions  at  issue — to  take  twenty-si.x  gentlemen,  six  of 
them  chosen  by  the  governor  from  the  members  of  both  legislative  councils,  ten  of 
them  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  feelings  and  interests  were 
directly'  opposed  to  those  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  give  them  a  ma- 
jority of  sixteen  to  ten,  composed  of  individuals  known  to  be  opposed  in  feeling  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  province — he  would  at  once  declare  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  not  disposed  to  place  any  restriction 
on  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  neither  was  he  actuated  by  any  unworthy  desire  to 
embarrass  those  with  whom  the  responsibility  rested  ;  but  he  must  protest  against 
an  independent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  like  himself,  owning  no  relations 
but  those  of  a  faithful  representative  of  his  constituents'  opinions,  and  an  eager  soli- 
citude for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in  its  integrity,  being  called  on  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  representative  principle.  jNIight  he  not 
contemplate  this  result,  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  would  refuse  to  conqdy  with 
the  proposed  regulation — a  result  which  did  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  considering 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  had  at  the  present  moment  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  in  full  activity  and  numbers,  sitting  and  discharging  legis- 
lative functions,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament?  Suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Upper  Canada  were  to  say,  "  We  won't  agree  to  the  projxised  arrangement — 
we  can't  consent  to  part  with  our  legislature,  which  holds  its  sittings  upon  the  faith 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  exchange  it  for  a  representation  composed  of  three  per- 
sons selected  from  one  legislative  council,  and  ten  individuals  named  by  the  people 
— we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  parting  with  our  legislature  even  for  a  time."  As- 
suredly, when  he  saw  by  the  instructions  contained  in  the  dispatch  of  the  noble  lord, 
the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  that  the  conunittee  which  it  was  jiroposed  to  aj)point, 
would  be  not  only  empowered  to  take  into  consideration  matters  involving  the  in- 
terests of  both  provinces,  but  that  to  the  thirteen  members  furnished  by  the  province 
of  Upper  Canada  would  be  intrusted,  conjointly  with  the  other  members,  the  power 
of  regulating  the  domestic  concerns  and  the  future  political  institutions  of  the  i)ro- 
vince  of  Lower  Canada,  he  could  not  refrain  from  entertaining  strong  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  suggestions  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  otter  w  ould  be  acceptable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  province.  If  the  government  desired  it,  they  might 
press  the  arrangement,  but  they  must  lake  upon  themselves  all  the  responsibilitj', 
and  he  must  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  it.  In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
connected  with  the  subject  of  that  night's  debate,  he  would  propose  such  amendments 
as  might  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind  as  just  and  desirable.  Kotwithstanding 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  EUice),  he  must  persist  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion,  that  the  power  which  it  was  proposed  to  concede  to  Lord 
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Durham,  of  appointing  to  the  committee  the  six  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
■was  a  power  which  it  was  neither  judicious  nor  proper  to  extend.  If,  however,  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  convince  him  that  it  was  right  to  concede  this  power,  he  would 
not  insist  upon  pressing  his  amendment  which  referred  to  that  point.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  propose  any  amendment  tending  to  deprive  Lord  Durham 
of  any  i)0wers  which  were  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions.  But 
he  would  steadily  pursue  that  course  of  which  his  judgment  approved,  in  submitting 
to  the  House  such  amendments  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  conformable  to  reason  and 
justice — such  amendments  as  would  prevent  this  bill  from  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent,  or  introducing  any  principle  which  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution — such  amendments  as  would  preclude  the  devolution  upon  an  individual 
of  any  powers  which  were  not  necessary  for  tlie  settlement  of  the  disputed  questions, 
and  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  interests,  lie  should  press  his  amendments, 
and  it  was  for  the  noble  lord  to  consider  well  the  course  which  it  was  most  proper 
for  him  to  pursue. 

January  26,  1838. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the 
Lower  Canada  Government  Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  when  I  first  became  possessed  of  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord 
for  making  a  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  earliest  possible  opportimity  of  giving  public  notice,  that  there  were 
two  provisions  in  that  bill  to  which  I  entertained  insuperable  objections;  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  move  amendments  to  those  provisions,  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  deliberate  decision  of  parliament  on  the 
subject.  I  took  the  course — rather  an  unusual  one — of  giving  notice  of  the  amend- 
ments which  it  was  my  intention  to  propose,  for  the  express  purpose  of  disclaiming 
any  advantage  from  concealment,  and  of  enabling  the  noble  lord  to  take  the  mea- 
sures which  are  usually  taken  on  important  questions,  to  secure  such  an  assemblage 
of  members  as  should  clothe  the  decision  of  this  House  with  the  important  character 
of  numbers.  From  the  first,  I  never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  should 
succeed.  I  felt  so  satisfied  that  the  amendments  wliich  I  intended  to  propose  were 
founded  on  reason  and  common  sense,  that  I  paid  the  House  of  Commons  the  com- 
plixxient  of  believing  that  the}'  could  not  resist  the  adoption  of  them.  And  when  I 
heard  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say,  that  the  very  words  in  the  preamble  to 
which  I  objected,  constituted  in  their  eyes  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  recommendation 
of  the  measure,  and  when  I  read  in  the  organs  of  government,  denunciations  of  my 
motives  and  feelings,  my  confidence  in  ultimate  success  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminished.  Nay,  when  I  heard  the  noble  lord  last  night  say,  in  speaking 
of  my  objections,  that  if  they  were  objections  of  form  he  would  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  them ;  but  that  if  they  were  objections  of  substance,  he  should  feel  some 
difficulty  on  the  subject:  and  when  1  thereupon  declared  that  my  objections  were 
not  objections  of  form,  but  objections  of  substance,  still  my  confidence  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  my  proposition  was  not  in  the  least  abated ;  and  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
tluit  either  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  or  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  government,  reason  would  prevail,  and  the  objectionable 
clauses  would  be  struck  out  of  this  bill.  Sir,  my  conscience  has  been  justified  by  the 
result ;  for  I  understand  the  noble  lord  to  declare,  that  he  is  prepared  to  adopt, 
witliont  qualification,  the  propositions  I  have  made.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  unne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  declare  what  my  own  views  and  intentions  are.  To  preclude 
misconstruction,  however,  I  will  add,  that  I  did  not  propose  to  move  for  the  simple 
omission  of  tlie  preamble  of  the  bill,  but  1  expressly  stated  what  was  the  substitute 
I  proposed,  tiiat  in  lieu  of  the  preample  of  the  noble  lord,  there  should  he  inserted 
words  to  this  effect: — "That  temporary  provision  should  be  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  in  order  that  parliament  might  he  enabled,  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  make  permanent  provision  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  Canada."  I 
did  not  suy,  for  tlie  government  merely ;  and  I  inserted  the  word  "  constitution,"  ex- 
pressly to  imply  that  tlie  government  should  be  a  constitutional  one.  I  added, 
"  that  the  basis  should  be  a  permanent  one,"  and  also,  "  that  the  basis  should  be  one 
which  would  secure  the  riglits  and  liberties,  and  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes 
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of  licr  Majesty's  subjects."     By   using'  the  words   "interests  of  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,"   I  did  mean  to  claim  for  parliament  the  right  of  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  subject,  of  considering  the  claims  of  IJritish  subjects, 
and  of  providing,  by  tlie  establishment  of  a  representative  system,  for  (he  protection 
of  British  projjerty  and  feelings.     By  the  words  "rights  and  liberties,"  I  expressly 
meant  to  imply  that  every  right  which  the  French  Canadians  now  possess,  eitiier  by 
capitulation  or  by  treaty,  should  be  strictly  preserved  to  them — that  those  rights  in 
respect  to  religion,  and  in  respect  to  every  peculiar  privilege  derived  from  capitula- 
tion or  treaty,  should  be  preserved  to  them.    1  also  intended  to  imply,  tl;at  the  French 
Canadians  and  the  British  Canadians  by  birth  should  beseemed  in  tiie  enjoyment  of 
a   free  constitutional  government,   founded  on   this  basis;  that  while  it  was  a  go- 
vernment estal)lished   on    free    and  constitutional   principles,   it  should    also   be  a 
government  possessed  of  the  means  of  defence  in  any  case  of  emergency,  and  of  pro- 
viding in  every  resi)ect  for  the  good  government  of  Canada.     There  can  be  no  com- 
mon interest  between  all  parties,  unless  such  a  government  be  established.    It  cannot 
be  expected  that  we  should  undertake  a  cliarge  of  defending  the  colony  in  time  of 
war,  unless  we  are  assured  that  there  is  a  disposition  existing  in  it  to  cultivate  our 
connection  ;  and,  if  our  interests  are  endangered,  to  sacrifice  all  minor  considerations 
to  their  support.     I  do  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  amendment  which 
I  proposed,  and  which  was  framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the 
views   which  I  have  just  explained.     The  noble  lord  has  entered  (in  my  opinion, 
somewhat  unnecessarily,)    into  his  views  of  the  principles  of  policy  upon   which 
Canada  ought  to   be  governed.     In   some   respects  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
lord.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  most  imjiortant  that  the  British  government  should 
appear  in  Canada  in  an  amiable  light;  that  it  should  appear  in  the  light  of  an  arbiter 
between  the  contending  parties.     1  am  not  disposed  to  leave  the  arrangements  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make,  to  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  exasperation  ;  exaspera- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent  perhaps,  just  and  excusable,  but  still  exajsperation.  Sir,  it  is 
becaase  this  is  my  opinion,  that  I  think  the  British  government  in  Canada  ought  to 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  been  enabled  to  enforce  its  own  policy, 
and  to  have  maintained  a  due  respect  fur  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  Crown,  not  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  however  laudable,  but 
by  a  British  military  force,  disclaiming  all  participation  in  the  feelings  or  views  of 
either  party,  and  solicitous  only  to  maintain  the  legal  and  constitutional  authorities. 
Sir,  it  is  because  I  agree  in  the  noble  lord's  present  policy  that  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
demn his  former  policy  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  to  express  my  surprise 
that  the  noble  lord  did  not  foresee  the  great  probability  that  the  resolutions  to  which 
which  we  agreed  last  spring,  might,  on  their  reaching  Canada,  occasion  an  outbreak 
of  party  feeling,  and  produce  an  excitement  and  violence,  the  only  way  to  allay  which 
would  be  a  temperate  exhibition  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  government.     The 
noble  lord  says — taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  that  which  he  took  yes- 
terday— that  as  no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the  omission  of  the  words  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  leave  out  of  the  bill,  no  reilection  can   be  cast  on  her  Majesty's 
government  for  the  course  which  they  have  purs>ied.     "But,"  adds  the  noble  lord, 
"if  you  object  to  our  policy,  it  is  your  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  upon  us." 
Now,  my  principle  is,  that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  government  on  this  subject.     I  am  not  to  call  in  question  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  as 
Governor-general  of  Canada.     That  noble  earl  has  been  selected  by  the  Crown  for 
that  situation;  and,  Sir,  I  know  too  well  the  importance  of  maiutaiuing  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  not  to  check  the  first  attempt  to  call  in  question,  without  a  veiy 
grave  necessity  indeed,  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerogative.     I  shall  act  consistently 
with  the  same  principle  with  reference  to  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  to 
Lord  Durham  by  her  Majesty's  government.     I  will  not  notice  those  instructions.    I 
will  not  recognise  them.     I  will  propose  no  vote  of  censure  upon  them.     For,  were 
I  to  do  so,  and  were  I  to  select  the  parts  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  concur, 
and   parts  which,   in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  condemn,   I  should  place  myself,  a 
mere  member  of  parliament,  in  the  situation  of  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.     If'l  exer- 
cise  the  right  of  unqualified  censure  and  condemnation,  I  ought   to  exercise  the 
right  of  qualified  censure  and  condemnation;  and  in  detailed  instructions  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  every  part  should  be  equally  open  to  remark.  Now,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  that  ?  That  I  should  claim  for  the  House  of  Commons  a  partici- 
pation in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  and  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent it  would  be,  if  we  were  thus  to  pronounce  a  priori  an  opinion  on  the  policy 
of  government.  So  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  he  need  not  expect  that  any  vote  of 
condemnation  will  proceed  from  me.  I  abstain  from  that  vote  on  the  same  principle 
with  reference  to  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  to  Lord  Durham,  as  that  on 
which  I  abstain  from  it  with  reference  to  the  bill  under  our  consideration.  As  to 
the  instructions  themselves,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  ever  to  have  seen  them.  I  will 
in  no  shape  by  any  public  proceeding  contract  any  responsibility  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  save  time,  if  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  I  hold  her  Majesty's  government 
entirely  resjionsible  with  reference  to  it,  and  that  my  being  in  possession  of  the 
instructions  in  question,  and  yet  maintaining  silence  upon  them,  in  no  way  renders 
me  responsible.  I  retain  the  right  of  questioning  the  policy  of  those  instructions 
as  if  I  had  never  seen  them ;  and  still  more,  I  declare,  as  far  as  my  private 
opinion  is  concerned,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  record  that  opinion  by  any  vote, 
that  of  all  the  public  documents  I  ever  met  with,  1  think  that  these  instructions  to 
Lord  Duriiam  are  the  most  eminently  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask 
hon.  members  if  they  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense,  to  have  waited  until  the  last  moment  of  the  noble  earl's  remaining  in 
England  before  communicating  to  him  those  instructions.  If,  Sir,  I  had  deter- 
mined on  adopting  a  different  course,  I  should  have  proposed  a  kind  of  contre- 
projet  to  the  instructions,  commencing  with  some  such  terms  as  these: — "My 
lord,  I  have  postponed  until  the  latest  moment  giving  your  lordship  any  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  course  and  policy  of  your  proceedings  in  Canada.  I  have 
waited  for  the  latest  arrivals  from  that  colony,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  them  what 
is  the  existing  condition  of  Canada,  what  are  the  opinions  of  various  persons  with 
reference  to  that  condition,  and  what  are  the  best  means  which  offer  themselves  for 
securing  the  object  of  your  lordship's  mission."  But  even  now,  if  I  were  to 
address  the  noble  earl  officially  on  the  subject,  I  should  say,  "  As  parliament  has 
thought  fit  to  intrust  to  your  lordship  immense  powers,  a  fortiori  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  leave  your  lordship  at  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  exercising  your 
powers  on  your  arrival  in  the  colony.  So  far  from  fettering  your  lordship,  who  will 
not  sail  until  the  1st  of  April,  with  instructions  dated  on  the  20th  of  January,  in- 
structions implying  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  your  own  means  of  obtaining 
information  in  the  coiuitry,  and  dictating  to  j'ou  how  many  advisers  you  shall  collect 
from  this  council,  and  how  many  from  that ;  how  many  from  Upper  Canada,  and 
how  many  from  Lower  Canada,  I  content  myself  with  stating  to  you  generally  the 
object  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  in  view,  having  full  confidence 
tliat  when  your  lordship  arrives  on  the  spot  where  your  operations  are  to  be  carried 
on,  you  will  soon  be  much  better  qualified  to  give  efi'ect  to  our  intentions  than  we  can 
be  qualified  at  present  to  instruct  you.'*  Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  with 
common  sense  thus  to  leave  Lord  Durham  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  when  he  arrives  in  Canada,  and  when  he  is  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  that  colony,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  he  will 
be  a  competent  judge,  than  to  embarrass  him  with  these  previous  instructions  ?  When 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  therefore,  challenges  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  these  in- 
structions, although  I  will  not  put  that  opinion  in  a  formal  shape  and  place  it  on 
record,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  declare  it,  and  to  offer  it  to  the  noble  lord  as  the  index 
of  the  course  wliich  I  may  hereafter  pursue  with  reference  to  this  subject.  By  those 
instructions  her  IMajesty's  government  leave  the  noble  lord  no  option.  He  must 
either  luive  no  meeting  of  councillors  at  all,  or  exactly  such  a  meeting  as  they  pre- 
scribe to  him.  He  is  either  to  liave  no  committee  of  advice,  or  he  is  to  have  such 
a  committee  of  advice  as  her  Majesty's  government  have  dictated  to  him.  Now, 
suppose  the  noble  lord  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  should  find  that  a  great  change 
lias  taken  j)lace  in  the  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly ;  sup- 
pose tluy  say  tn  him,  "We  find  that  we  have  been  deceived,  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  legislature,"  is  the  noble  lord  then  to  call 
together  all  the  constitutcnt  body  in  the  five  districts  of  each  province — a  body  of 
wliich  we  were  last  night  told  by  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  that  not  two  in  a 
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hundred  can  read  and  write — is  the  noble  lord  to  call  lliut  body  together  for  the 
purposes  de-seribeil  in  the  instructions  ?  Wouhl  it  not  be  wiser  to  leave  the  governor- 
general  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  after  he  has  been  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  various 
authorities  on  the  subject,  to  act  as  he  may  think  proper,  rather  than  on  tlie  20th 
of  January  to  tie  him  down  to  any  particular  course  ?  I  repeat,  tlien,  frankly,  that  al- 
though I  will  not  propose  a  voteof  censure  on  these  in^^tructions,  my  condemnation  of 
them  is  not  the  less  unqualified  ;  and  confident  as  I  was  in  the  success  of  the  motion  of 
which  I  gave  notice,  with  reference  to  the  bill  before  us,  I  am  etjually  confident  that 
her  iMajosty's  government  will  fimi  themselves  compelled  to  witlidraw  lliese  in- 
structions. I  say  that  these  instructions  ought  not  to  be  maintained  ;  I  say  they 
cannot  be  maintained.  If  you  wish  for  conciliation  in  Canada,  you  will  not  maintain 
instructions  directing  tlie  governor-general  to  select  three  members  from  the  legis- 
lative council  of  Upper  Canada,  and  to  invite  the  Mouse  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
to  nominate  ten  of  its  members,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  governt;r  advice 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Upper  Canada,  but  f(jr  the  purpose  of  uiii'inf  with  in- 
dividuals selected  from  the  legislatve  council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  elected  by  the 
constituent  body  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  to  consider,  among 
other  matters,"  the  provision  that  should  be  made  to  meet  ihe  necessary  expenses  of 
the  civil  government  in  Lower  Canada,  the  state  of  the  law  affectingthe  tenure  of 
landed  property  in  that  province,  and  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
appeals  and  impeachments."  All  thc.-:C  topics,  be  it  observed,  are  exclusively  in- 
teresting to  Lower  Canada.  VV'iiy  introduce  into  the  committee  of  advice  thirteen 
persons  from  Upper  Canada,  whose  very  presence  may  possibly  excite  irritation?  I 
ask  any  retisonable  man  whether  such  an  instruction  as  this  is  not,  at  least,  more 
than  necessary?  If  the  noble  earl  should  arrive  in  the  colony  in  May,  he  will  be  tlie  best 
judge  of  what,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  position  of  the  cidony  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  do.  Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  course  to  leave  the 
noble  lord  to  his  own  discretion,  instead  of  saying  to  him,  "  If  you  eall  a  committee 
of  advice  it  shall  consist  of  such  and  such  persons;  and  although  the  subjects  on  which 
the  advice  of  the  committee  is  to  be  given  concern  exclusively  Lower  Canada,  thirteen 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  must  be  Upper  Canadians  ?  "  Sir,  after  the  challenge 
of  the  noble  lord  to  state  my  opinion  of  these  instructions,  it  would  be  uncandid  and 
dishonest  on  my  part  were  I  to  abstain  from  declaring,  that  I  consider  the  manner  in 
which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to  proceed  calculated  to  rouse  opposition 
to  their  own  measures,  and  to  obstruct  what  maj'  perhaps  be  found  to  be  a  very  de- 
sirable object,  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  On  that  ground.  Sir,  I  object 
to  her  jNlajt'sty's  government  making  known  tlieir  instructions  to  Lord  Durham. 
But  why  have  they  done  so  ?  If  they  adhered  to  the  proper  and  constitutional  course, 
they  would  not  have  communicated  his  instructions  to  the  noble  lord  nntil  he  was 
ready  to  sail  ;  but  tliey  found  it  necessary  to  publish  these  premature  instructions 
for  tlie  purpose  of  propping  up  their  abominable  preamble.  Tins  has  driven  them 
to  the  melancholy  expedient  of  giving  the  governor-general  of  a  colony  his  instructions 
three  months  before  the  period  of  his  sailing;  but  I  tell  them,  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  I  predicted  the  success  of  my  amendments  to  the  bill,  tliat  they 
will  be  obliged  to  repeal  their  instructions.  To  those  instructions,  however,  I  totally 
disclaim  making  any  allusion,  otiierwise  than  as  stating  my  private  opinion  respecting 
them.  Sir,  I  might  urge  other  reasons  for  condemning  those  instructions.  I  am 
not  willing  that  j)nrliament  shoidd  part  with  the  power  or  the  means  of  entering 
more  deeply  into  the  question  of  our  North  American  provinces.  We  may  find  it 
necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  this  House  into  circumstances  con- 
rected  with  those  provinces.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  consider  it  advisable  to 
nnite  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island  with  the  two  Canadas,  each  province  having  a  domestic  government, 
but  all  externally  pursuing  a  common  interest,  and  jirepared  to  defend  that  interest 
when  involved  in  didiculty  and  exposed  to  danger.  If  this  coidd  be  accomplished,  if 
the  time  shoidd  come  when  the  plan  that  I  have  hinted  at  may  be  carried  into  effect. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  great  advantages  would  be  the  result.  Those  colonies 
have  for  many  years  been  the  outlet  of  the  superabundant  population  of  this  country, 
a  population  carrying  with  them  reminiscences  of  old  England  that  must  occasionally 
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break  out  in  the  expression  of  feeling;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  in  spite  of  the  neighbouring  democratic  states,  would  in  all  probability,  in  the 
hour  of  danger  to  that  mother  country  whose  language  they  speak,  and  whose  in- 
stitutions tiiey  admire,  induce  them  to  rally  round  our  standard,  and  to  share 
the  difficulties  and  perils  of  foreign  war.  Let  us  not,  then,  fie  up  the  hands  of  par- 
liament from  entering  into  any  investigation  from  which  such  beneficial  results  may 
at  some  future  period  be  derivable;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  unwilling  to  confine 
the  considerations  connected  with  this  subject  merely  to  the  union  of  the  two 
Canadas.  Nothwithstanding  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  other  North  American 
colonies,  their  union  would  add  to  the  strength  of  each,  and  would  tend  to  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  I  will  not  abandon  the  hope  that  such  a  union  may 
some  day  be  formed  ;  and,  to  facilitate  its  formation,  I  Avould  fortify  the  British 
interests  in  Canada,  leaving  them  the  full  possession  of  their  rights,  but  retaining  in 
our  own  hands  the  means  of  providing  for  the  good  government  of  the  province. 
The  bill  passed  through  committee,  and  the  House  resumed. 


THE    BALLOT. 

Febkuary  15,  1838. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  enacting  that 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  shall  be  taken  by  way  of  Ballot, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows: — Mr.  Speaker,  one  charge  has  been  preferred 
against  me  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  which  I  must  plead  guilty.  The  member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward)  has  asserted,  that  on  the  last  occasions  on  which  the 
question  of  ballot  has  been  brought  forward,  I  have  contented  myself  with  a  silent 
vote.  This  is  the  fact :  but  as  I  have  on  three  several  occasions,  since  the  year  1830, 
delivered  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot — as  I  have  declared  my  decided 
objections  to  that  mode  of  taking  votes,  and  my  reasons  for  entertaining  them,  I  do 
not  consider  the  imputation  of  occasional  silence  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  painful 
to  travel  over  and  over  again  the  beaten  circle  of  a  stale  and  exhausted  subject,  and 
to  consume  the  precious  time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  repetition  of  state- 
ments and  arguments  perfectly  familiar  to  your  hearers.  If  I  could  have  recriminated 
on  the  hon.  gentleman — if  I  could  have  charged  him  with  the  oflfence  of  holding  his 
tongue — I  cannot  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  debate  would  have  suffered  from  his 
silence. 

He  imputes  to  me  a  great  confusion  of  ideas,  in  confounding  a  right  with  a  trust, 
in  considering  the  franchise  of  the  voter  to  be  a  trust,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
is  responsible.  He  says,  that  I  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  the  privilege  of 
voting  was  of  the  nature  of  a  public  trust,  and  that  the  doctrine  is  exclusively  mine. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  novelty  and  the  exclusiveness  of  this  doctrine.  I  have  heard 
the  following  question  put  in  this  House  by  others  than  by  me:  "What  is  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  the  electoral  trust?"  I  have  heard  this  House  adjured  in 
emphatic  language  to  "  guard  the  commonwealth  against  innumerable  breaches  of 
trust  committed  by  electors."  I  have  heard  supposed  appeals  made  to  this  House, 
by  electors,  couched  in  the  following  language:  "  We  (the  electors)  are  tempted  on 
every  side  to  induce  us  to  forfeit  our  trust."  These  are  not  extracts  from  my 
speeches,  but  from  the  speeches  of  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  (Mv.  Grote). 
He,  indeed,  denies  that  publicity  is  any  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
trust.  He  thinks  the  ballot  will  enable  the  voter  to  discharge  his  duty  more  con- 
scientiously; but  he  does  not  deny  that  the  voter  has  a  public  duty  to  perform — that 
he  has  had  committed  to  him  a  most  important  trust.  The  difference  between  him 
and  me  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  trust,  but  as  to  the  security  for  its  faithful 
discharge.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  elector's  franchise  being  a 
trust,  is  neither  novel,  nor  exclusively  un'ne. 

Now  for  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  contesting  that  doctrine.  He  says 
the  franchise  is  not  a  trust,  because  it  is  a  right.  As  if  a  trust  could  not  be  coincident 
with  a  right.  I  presume  I  have  at  present  a  right,  an  absolute  legal  right,  for  a 
time  limited  by  law,  to  a  seat  in  parliament.     But  have  I  not  a  trust,  also,  co-existing 
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witli,  anil  derived  from  that  right?  Rut,  further,  according  to  tlic  hon.  gentleman, 
the  elective  franchise  is  not  only  a  riglit,  but  it  is  a  right  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
property  :  it  is  a  right  of  tiie  elector,  as  absolutely  his  own,  as  any  otlier  property  can 
be.  Was  there  ever  lieard  such  a  doctrine  ?  N\  as  the  elective  franchi'^e  ever  placed 
upon  such  a  thorouglily  sordid  ground?  If  the  franchise  he  a  riglit  involving  no 
trust,  and  partaking  of  all  the  incidents  of  property,  wliy  does  the  hon.  gentleman 
object  to  the  sale  of  votes?  According  to  him  the  elector  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  dispose  of  this  species  of  his  property  to  the  best  bidder.  Why,  then,  call 
for  the  ballot? 

Now,  what  is  the  origin  of  tliis,  the  really  novel  doctrine,  of  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman will  probably  prove,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  single  advocate?  It  is  not 
mere  confusion  of  ideas  on  his  part.  It  is,  that  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  publicity,  as  a  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  any  public  tru.^f. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  his  manifest  interest  to  show,  if  he  can,  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  not  a  trust;  that  it  is  thereby  e.\em])ted  from  the  application  of  that  rule  of 
publicity  which  is  considered  the  most  ertcctual  check  against  abuse.  The  hoii. 
gentleman  is  the  man  who  proposed  the  present  system  of  taking  votes  in  this  House 
— who  extended  the  time  of  a  division  from  ten  nn'nutes  to  half  an  hour,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preventing  secret  voting — of  jjublishing  the  names  of  the  members 
who  vote  on  any  (pu\stion,  and  tlie  side  upon  which  they  vote,  in  order  that  their 
constituents  and  the  public  may  know  the  fact — in  order  that  members  may  be 
responsible  to  public  opinion — in  order  that  the  salutary  check  of  publicity  may 
constantly  exercise  its  tacit  but  powerful  inliuonce.  W^hat  avails  it  to  say,  that  the 
function  of  a  member  of  i)arliament  is  different  from  the  function  of  a  voter — that 
the  privilege  and  the  trust  of  each  respectively  are  derived  from  different  sources  ? 
The  question  is,  if  both  are  public  trusts,  why  is  not  the  security  against  abuse, 
admitted  to  be  g-ood  in  the  one  case,  good  in  the  other?  The  ballot  would  occa- 
sionally give  different  results  from  open  voting,  if  adopted  in  this  House — it  would 
be  occasionally  a  check  against  the  undue  influence  of  private  partialities  and  of 
party  spirit,  but  you  refuse,  and  wisely  refuse,  to  purchase  these  occasional  advan- 
tages at  the  cost  of  greater  evils  and  greater  abu-es?  Upon  you  rests  the  proof, 
that  the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  secret  voting  of  electors,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  more  signal  proof  that  you  feel  the  pressure  of  the  argument  against 
you,  that  you  fly  for  refuge  to  the  ridiculous  jjosition,  that  a  privilege,  which  is  a 
right,  cannot  involve  a  trust ;  and  to  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  a  right  of  the  voter  over  which  he  has  a  control  as  absolute  as  that  which 
he  has  over  his  property.  So  much  for  the  hon.  gentleman's  complaint  against 
others,  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  novelt)'  of  doctrine.  ^ 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  another  appeal  to  make  to  me.  He  says,  that  I  have 
declared  myself  an  advocate  for  the  correction  of  all  i)roved  abuses — this  term  also 
having  been,  like  the  argument  in  respect  to  the  franchise,  a  discovery  of  mine. 
Now,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  I  can  show  the  abuse  of  intimidation  and  undue 
influence  to  be  incident  to  open  voting,  and  as  you  are  pledged  to  correct  proved 
abuses,  you  must  adopt  my  remedy  of  the  ballot,  or  propose  a  substitute.  My 
answer  is,  that  from  the  complicated  relations  of  society — from  the  perversity  of 
human  nature — from  the  imperfection  of  all  human  devices — every  institution,  every 
public  right  that  exists,  must  be  liable  to  occasional  abuse.  Show  me  one  that  is 
free  from  it.  Is  trial  by  jury  never  abused?  Is  the  liberty  of  the  press  never 
abused  ?  Will  it  be  sudicient  that  every  shallow  projector  should  show  an  abuse, 
in  order  that  he  may  claim  assent  to  his  remedy?  Surely  he  must  satisfy  us,  that 
in  the  correction  of  one  abuse  he  is  not  engendering  others  of  greater  magnitude  ? 
that  in  cutting  out  one  gangrenous  part,  he  is  not  injuring  the  vitals  ? 

My  belief  is,  tliat  abuse  in  this  case  does  exist,  but  that  the  extent  of  it  is  grossly 
exaggerated ;  that  landlords,  speaking  generally,  are  not  the  tyrants  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be;  that  the  iniluence  they  exercise,  is  not  so  much  the  influence  of  inti- 
midation, as  the  natural  and  legitimate  influence  which  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  during  a  contested 
election  every  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  the  prejudices,  passions,  feelings,  interests, 
of  the  voters,  is  made  by  each  party,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  taking  votes.     But  we  must  not  confound  the  language  of  heated  partisans 
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during  the  contest  with  the  practical  exercise  of  power  afterwards;  and  I  apprehend 
that  the  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  a  tenant,  voting  against  the 
wishes  of  his  landlord,  is  dispossessed  of  his  holding:  that  when  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  during  the  conflict  has  subsided,  better  feelings  regain  the  ascend- 
ency, and  the  tenant  is  not  disturbed.  1  come  to  tliis  conclusion  quite  as  much 
from  a  consideration  of  what  is  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  as  from  implicit  confidence 
in  his  sense  of  justice  and  generosity.  It  clearly  would  not  be  for  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  landlords  to  eject  tenants,  eligible  in  other  respects,  because  they  were 
lukewarm  or  hostile  at  an  election.  But  it  may  be  said  that  party  feelings,  that  the 
electioneering  spirit  of  the  landlord,  vvill  prevail  over  his  pecuniary  interest.  My 
answer  is,  that  the  political  influence  of  the  landlord  will  be  injured  by  harshness 
and  severity  towards  his  tenants,  and  that  you  have  in  that  public  opinion,  which 
you  will  paralyse  by  secret  voting,  a  natural  and  efficacious  check  upon  tyranny, 
the  more  efficacious,  because  it  does  not  merely  operate  by  way  of  remonstrance.  It 
does  not  merely  make  a  tyrannical  act  unpopular:  but  it  visits  such  an  act  with  the 
penalty  of  the  diminution  of  that  influence  which  the  act  itself  is  intended  to  uphold. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  instances,  in  which  the  gratification  of  vindictive  feelings  will 
prevail  over  every  other  consideration ;  but  can  it  be  denied  that  the  political  weight 
and  influence  of  a  landlord  will  be  better  promoted  by  justice  and  forbearance  to- 
wards his  tenants,  than  by  injustice  and  severity;  and  that,  if  political  weight  and 
influence  be  his  object,  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  will  dictate  to  a  man  not  swayed 
by  passion,  but  by  common  prudence,  the  policy  of  not  shocking  the  public  feeling 
by  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny? 

I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  I  object  to  tlie  system  of 
secret  voting. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  sj'stem  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  institutions,  usages, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country^  with  all  the  maxims  which  have  taught 
them  to  believe  that  free  discussion,  that  publicity,  tliat  the  light  of  day,  that  public 
opinion,  are  the  great  checks  upon  abuse.  The  people  have  been  habituated  to  can- 
vassing at  elections,  to  the  solicitation  of  promises,  to  all  the  activity  and  all  the 
artifices,  by  which,  at  a  contested  election,  one  party  seeks  to  gain  a  superiority  over 
another.  Every  voter's  inclinations  and  intentions  are  known  ;  there  is  no  neutrality, 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  a  vote  is  reserved  until  the  day  of  election.  This  may 
be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  inveterate  usage  of  the  country,  and  all 
this  you  hope  to  counteract  by  a  small  piece  of  cunning  machinery,  by  Mr.  Green's 
or  Mr.  Grote's  ballot-box. 

My  belief  is,  that  there  will  be  no  secrecy.  I  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
you  can  give  any  assurance  of  what  I  will  call  the  "mechanical  secrecy"  of  the 
ballot-box,  wheflier  it  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  guarantee  absolute  concealment. 
According  to  your  hypothesis,  landlords  and  customers  will  burn  with  desire  to 
know  in  what  manner  their  tenants  and  their  tradesmen  have  voted.  Every  effort 
of  mechanical  skill,  every  device  of  vigilant  dexterity,  will  be  employed  to  discover 
the  great  secret.  If  it  be  discovered,  nay,  if  there  be  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be 
discovered,  the  ballot-box  fails.  The  fears  of  unjust  punishment,  magnified  by  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  will  continue  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  voter. 

In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  this  system  of  secret  voting,  it  is  indispensable, 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  absolute  secrecy,  not  only  tliat  there  shall  be  the  impos- 
sibility of  fraud,  but  a  perfect  conviction  on  the  minds  of  voters  and  of  the  public, 
tliat  tlie  disclosure  of  votes,  and  that  fraud  in  taking  the  votes,  are  impracticable. 
Now,  at  every  polling  jdace  throughout  the  country,  there  must  be  a  ballot-box 
placed  in  some  apartment  casually  provided,  committed  to  the  chargeof  some  inferior 
agent — a  deputy,  I  presume,  of  the  returning  officer.  The  returning  officer  may  be 
a  warm  partisan  at  the  election.  The  result  of  the  balloting  may  disappoint  the 
public  expectations.  Votes  have  been  promised  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  the 
election  of  one  party,  but  the  other  has  succeeded.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there 
will  be  a  suspicion  of  unfair  play — an  unjust  one,  perhaps,  but  how  will  you  cor* 
rect  it? 

Suppose  there  be  unfair  play,  and  who,  seeing  what  has  been  clTected  by  mechanical 
skill,  what  apparent  miracles  it  has  performed,  deceiving  the  senses  and  bewildering 
the  reason  of  men,  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  contrivances  of  your  ballot-box 
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may  not  be  defeated  tlironp^h  superior  dexterity,  combined  with  dishonesty,  in  those 
who  have  cliurge  of  the  ballot-box  'i  Suppose  there  be  unfair  play,  what  means  can 
you  resort  to  of  detecting  it?  Suppose  there  be  the  imputation  of  fraud,  how  can 
you  refute  it  ?  You  can  have  no  scrutiny.  You  cannot  o|)en  tiie  ballot-box.  Your 
pledge  to  the  voter  is  absolute  conceahnent  of  his  vote.  Surely  this  is  in  itself  a 
great  objection  to  your  system.  You  not  only  free  the  voter  from  all  sense  of 
responsibility,  you  not  only  enable  him  to  discharge  in  secret  a  public  trust,  but  you 
prechule  yourselves  from  all  suhsecfuent  incjuiry,  from  all  satisfaction  of  the  public 
mind,  even  if  there  should  be  a  prevailing  suspicion  that  there  has  been  dishonesty 
and  fraud  in  the  taking  of  votes,  and  that  the  rightful  member  has  not  been  seated. 
IJut  let  us  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  mechanical  secrecy  can  be  effectu- 
ally provided  for,  that  there  shall  also  be  a  perfect  conviction  on  the  public  mind  that  it 
is  so  provided  for,  andtiiat  the  possibility  of  fraud  is  excluded.  Still  I  contend  the  ballot 
will  give  no  effectual  security  either  against  intimidation  and  undue  influence,  or  against 
general  notoriety  of  the  manner  in  which  votes  have  been  given.  After  the  ballot  shall 
have  been  adopted,  what  will  be  the  practice  at  an  election  ?  Canvassing  is  not  to  be 
prohibited.  All  the  appeals  now  made  to  the  prejudices,  feelings,  passions,  interests 
of  the  voters,  may  still  be  made.  And,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  canvassing,  why  are 
not  these  appeals,  prohibited  ?  According  to  the  principles  of  the  member  for  the 
city  of  London,  they  ought  to  be  ;  at  least,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  one  part  of  his  speech,  for  he  is  at  direct  variance  with  himself  upon  this  head.  In 
one  part  of  his  speech  he  observed,  that  landlords  would  still  make  an  ap])eal  to 
the  reason  and  affection  of  their  tenants  and  dependents,  and  that,  what  he  admit- 
ted to  be  the  legitimate  influence  of  property,  would  not  be  dinnuished.  But  in 
another  part  of  his  speech  he  stated,  that  the  voter  was  as  much  bound  to  give  his 
vote  according  to  the  pure  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as  the  witness  to  give  his  evi- 
dence on  oath,  and  the  juryman  to  find  his  verdict:  and  that  it  wat  as  great  an 
offence  to  tamper  with  the  vote,  as  with  the  evidence  or  the  verdict.  If  this  be  so, 
why  do  you  tolerate  canvassing  ?  What  legitimate  influence  can  property  exercise? 
What  right  can  there  be  to  appeal  to  the  affection  of  voters  ?  Did  any  landlord 
ever  take  a  witness  or  a  juryman  aside,  and  remind  him  of  long  family  connection, 
or  of  benelils  received,  as  a  reason  for  influencing  his  testimony,  or  his  verdict?  No; 
there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  two;  the  universal  usage  of  mankind 
has  at  least  recognised  such  a  distinction,  and  it  will  prevail  over  all  the  analogies 
which  the  refinements  of  argument  may  try  to  establish. 

But  to  return.  The  election  approaches.  The  landlord  and  his  steward,  with  a 
long  train  of  friends,  will  canvass  the  tenants.  Precisely  the  same  appeals  will  be 
made,  and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The  instances  will  be  rare  in  which  the 
promise  of  a  vote  will  not  be  freely  given.  Can  it  be  withheld?  Not  according  to 
your  hypothesis  ;  for,  so  far  as  the  ])revious  promise  is  concerned,  tiie  influence  of 
the  landlord,  and  the  fear  of  oppression,  are  untouched.  The  doubtful  voter  will  be 
asked  to  stay  away;  to  pair  off"  with  the  certain  enemy.  What  remedy  does  the 
ballot-box  give  ?  You  contend,  that  though  canvassing  is  not  to  be  prohibited,  it  will 
virtuallj- cease  under  the  system  of  secret  voting,  because  it  will  be  useless — because 
no  one  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ask  for  the  promise  of  a  vote,  when  he  is  not 
certain  whether  the  promise  will  be  kejjt.  What  an  unfounded  assumption  !  If  true, 
what  a  condemnation  of  your  own  measure  !  for  it  rests  the  vindication  of  secret 
voting  on  the  imputation  of  universal  di.shonesty,  and  universal  distrust.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  voter  is  subject  to  influence,  and 
where  influence  would  now  be  exerted,  it  would  continue  to  be  so.  The  promise 
will  be  asked,  the  promise  will  be  given,  and  the  promise  will  be  kept.  There  will 
be  occasionally  an  ill-condilion.'d  fellow,  witli  a  sjjite  against  his  landlord,  or  with 
his  head  turned  by  the  tirade  of  the  last  radical  newspaper,  who  will  break  his 
■word  ;  but  tiie  general  rule  will  be — the  observance  of  good  faith.  If  it  be,  the 
ballot  will  have  done  nothing  ;  for  the  promise  will  have  been  given  from  the  same 
motives  which  now  influence  the  vote.  Hut,  supposing  the  observance  of  good 
faith  be  not  the  general  rule;  supposing  that  promises  are  freely  given,  and  after- 
wards violated,  will  the  ballot  give  an  effectual  protection  to  the  voter  against  the 
landlord  who  shall  be  disposed  to  abuse  his  power — will  no  suspicion  fall  on  the 
violators  of  promises  ?     Is  it  possible  that  in  a  country  like  this,  in  which  perfect 
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publicity  lias  hitherto  accompanied  the  exercise  of  the  franchise — in  wiiich  every 
man's  vote  is  talked  of  and  canvassed — in  which  the  contested  election  occupies  tjie 
thoughts,  and  is  the  theme  of  conversation  fur  weeks  before  and  weeks  after  it  takes 
place,  a  man  can  so  regulate  his  language,  his  company,  his  very  looks,  that  there 
shall  be  no  guess  as  to  his  inclinations  and  intentions — that  the  cunning  agent  shall 
have  no  means  of  discovering  from  his  intimate  associates,  from  his  family,  from 
his  servants,  from  his  wife — or,  at  least,  of  vehemently  suspecting,  which  is  the  tenant 
that  has  kept,  and  that  has  failed  to  keep,  his  word  ?  Now,  veiiemcnt  suspicion  is 
no  ground  for  inflicting  a  legal  penalty;  but  it  is  a  ground  on  which  a  landlord, 
assumed  by  the  hypothesis  to  be  of  an  oppressive  and  vindictive  character,  might 
harass  an  obnoxious  tenant.  These,  Sir,  are  the  main  grounds  upon  which  I  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  ballot  to  insure  secrecy,  and  to  protect  the  voter. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the  ballot  shall  effect  little  good,  it  will  do  no  harm, 
and  may  therefore  be  adopted  without  danger.  I  dissent  from  this  opinion.  In 
times  of  perfect  tranquillity  the  baUot  might  possibly  be  merely  a  delusion,  but  in 
times  of  great  public  calamity  or  excitement,  it  might  be  the  instrument  of  irre- 
parable evil.  There  might  prevail  a  temporary  clamour  for  war  or  for  peace; 
unreasonable  prejudices,  with  regard  to  public  matters  of  deep  interest ;  there 
might  be  false  impressions  purposely  created  by  a  government,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  which  it  might  be  deeply  and  permanently  injurious  to  the  public  interest 
to  have  a  general  election,  the  voters  being  freed  from  all  control  of  publicity. 
The  fever  of  the  moment,  the  popular  cry,  might  deaden  the  influence  of  reason 
and  the  influence  of  property-,  much  more  effectually  under  a  system  of  secret  than 
of  open  voting.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  this  implies  distrust  of  the  constituent 
body — that  it  presumes  they  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  elective  franchise.  It 
certainly  does  imply,  that  there  may  be  occasions  when  the  public  mind  is  for  a 
season  under  the  influence  of  prejuJice,  of  passion,  of  unwise  impatience,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  public  interest  that  a  public  trust  should  be  discharged  under  responsi- 
bility to  public  opinion— to  that  sober  public  opinion  which,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, will  pronounce  judgment ;  subject  also  to  the  present  control  which  property, 
and  station,  and  more  enlightened  views,  may  legitimately  exercise,  and  can  ex- 
ercise with  greater  elTect  at  such  seasons  of  excitement  under  the  present  system 
of  voting,  than  under  the  ballot.  I  do  mean  to  imply  this  distinctly ;  and  my 
position  is,  theoretically  and  practically,  more  soimd  than  that  for  which  you  con- 
tend ;  namely,  that  every  voter  is  entitled  to  exercise  precisely  an  equal  degree  of 
influence  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs — no  matter  what  may  be  the  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  property,  or  education,  or  experience— and  that  he  may  exercise 
the  privilege  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  not  for  his  individual  advantage,  but 
as  a  public  trust,  in  secrecy,  free  from  all  responsibility,  and  without  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  questioned. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple with  the  tenant  is  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  landlord.  A  radical  candidate 
finds  himself  opposed  by  the  farmei-s,  and  at  once  attributes  the  opposition  to 
himself,  not  to  the  freewill  of  the  tenant,  but  to  the  control  exercised  by  his  land- 
lord. One  gentleman  has  admitted  that  he  found  a  great  change,  a  great  reaction, 
in  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  landed  proprietors,  but  complains  that  the  tenantry 
should  have  been  made  to  change  their  votes.  But  why  mude  to  change  ?  Why 
should  not  the  reaction  have  extended  to  the  tenantry?  Why  should  not  they 
have  voluntarily  partaken  in  the  sentiments,  or  the  fears,  which  influenced  their 
richer  neighbours  ?  Suppose  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  has  alarmed  the  gentry, 
or  the  correspondence  with  rebels  in  Canada  had  disgusted  them,  is  it  not  a  more 
natural  presumption  that  similar  fears  and  similar  disgust  have  extended  to  the 
occu{)iers  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  proprietors,  than  that  one  class  has  been  coerced 
by  the  other? 

The  examples  of  foreign  countries  have  been  again  cited  as  an  argument  for  the 
ballot.  It  is  said  that  it  comes  recommended  to  us  in  modern  times  by  the  practice 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  venerable  authority  of 
Rome.  Even  if  the  ballot  had  been  a  successful  institution  in  other  countries,  no 
safe  conclusion  could  be  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  easy  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
inveterate  habits  and  feelings  of  this  country.    It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  what  has 
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been  the  reciprocal  effect  in  anj'  country  of  political  Institutions  upon  the  character 
ami  manners  of  tlie  people,  and  of  characler  and  manners  upon  such  institutions — 
how  tiiey  have  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  otlier.  I  was  strucli  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  by  the  contrast  drawn  by  one  hon.  member  (Mr.  Lytton  Hulwer),  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  aristocracy  of  fJermany  and  of  thai  of  England;  but  I 
drew  a  totally  different  conclusion  from  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  drew,  as  to 
its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  ballot.  "  Look,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  "at 
England  and  Germany  at  this  day.  In  Germany,  where  the  constitution  keeps 
the  nobility  apart  from  the  peojile,  the  nobility  have  not  the  energy,  the  ambition, 
tlie  excitement,  sufficient  to  produce  great  men,  and  the  most  eminent  names  spring 
from  tlie  people  :  but  in  England,  where  the  constitution  has  more  or  less  forced  the 
gentlemen  to  cultivate  the  j)ublic  opinion  of  the  masses,  you  find  in  the  class  of  the 
gentlemen  the  great  ornaments  of  literature,  of  the  state,  of  the  army,  exhibiting 
that  intellectual  eminence,  and  exercising  that  moral  influence,  which  must  always 
result  from  uniting  tlio  aristocratic  advantages  of  leisure  and  projierty,  with  tiie 
popidar  elements  of  activity  and  ambition."  Now,  if  this  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  a 
just  panegyric  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  English  aristocracy — if  the  contrast  with 
the  aristrocracy  of  continental  Euro[)e  be  correctly  drawn,  there  is  surely  a  strong 
presumption  against  any  material  change  in  those  institutions  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  principally  contributed  to  produce  this  happy  result.  But  there  is  a 
peculiarly  strong  presumption  against  this  particular  change,  that  is,  against  the 
system  of  secret  voting.  According  to  your  own  showing,  the  personal  intercourse 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  masses  (so  far  as  elections  are  concerned)  is  to  be 
diminished.  The  gentry  are  to  be  virtually  excluded  from  that  particular  field  on 
which,  in  political  matters,  they  come  habitually  into  contact  with  the  masses.  There 
is  to  be  no  motive  for  soliciting  a  promise  ;  all  the  stimulants  to  energy  and  activity 
which  are  now  supplied  by  the  necessity  of  personal  canvassing,  of  unremitting  per- 
sonal exertion,  of  appeal  to  every  motive  by  which  an  elector  can  be  influenced,  are 
to  be  deadened  or  destroyed.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  to  be  a  perfectly  just  con- 
clusion, that  if  tlie  character  of  tlie  upper  classes  in  England  do  stand  so  deservedly 
high,  and  if  it  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  combination  of  the  aristocratic  advan- 
tages of  leisure  and  property,  witli  the  popular  elements  of  activity  and  ambition,  it 
is  most  unwise  to  disturb,  by  experiments  of  uncertain  issue,  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country,  of  which  that  aristocracy  is  the  ornament,  and  particularly  by  a 
system  of  secret  voting  to  paralyse  existing  incentives  to  the  activitj'  and  exertion 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  to  their  personal  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  people. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  examples  of  foreign  countries  which  have  adopted  the 
ballot.  In  France,  the  main  object  of  it  is  protection  from  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  it  would  appear  that  in  France,  the  ballot  fails  in  these  respects  at  least; 
first,  in  producing  a  comiilete  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  this  perfect 
secrecy  of  voting;  and,  secondly,  in  preventing  the  exercise  of  influence  in  elections 
on  the  ])art  of  the  government.  There  repeatedly  is  dissatisfaction  in  France  with 
the  results  of  tlie  Ijallot ;  charges  have  been  preferred  against  the  government,  or  the 
agents  of  the  government,  of  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-l)ox.  The  first  of  the 
four  charges  preferred  against  tlie  government  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  was  inter- 
ference with  elections,  and  the  violation  of  electoral  rights.  At  every  general  elec- 
tion tliere  is  in  France  the  direct  and  avowed  exercise  of  government  influence. 
Demands  are  made  upon  all  the  subordinate  functionaries  of  the  government  to 
support  by  their  vote  the  views  and  interests  of  tlie  government;  and  when  the 
charge  of  interference  is  jireferred  against  the  government  of  the  day  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Dei.nties,  the  answer  is  not  denial,  but  recrimination—"  You  did  the  same." 
If  the  ballot-box  in  France  does  give  perfect  protection  to  tlie  subordinate  officers  of 
the  government,  if  it  insures  perfect  secrecy,  removes  all  apprehensions  of  fear,  or 
expectation  of  favour,  whence  the  circulars  of  French  ministers,  the  exhortations  to 
the  electioneering  activity  and  zeal  of  their  dependents,  the  rewards  for  the  exlii- 
bition  of  these  qualities,  the  punishments  for  the  want  of  them  't  And  does  the 
ballot  in  France  justify  your  predictions,  that  there  will  be  no  motive  to  solicit  the 
promise  of  a  vote,  when  j-ou  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  vote  will 
be  given  ? 

The  ballot  is  in  force  in  the  United  States,  but  what  are  its  cticcts  ?     Is  there 
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no  canvassing  there?  No  solicitation  of  votes?  Is  there  secrecy  as  to  the  vote? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  influence  of  party  feeling',  the  influence  of  institutions, 
laws,  manners,  habits  like  our  own,  the  love  of  publicity,  the  prevalence  of  free  dis- 
cussion, tlie  open  expression  of  individual  opinion,  defeat  the  precautions  of  the 
ballot-box,  and  establish,  by  voluntary  disclosures,  or  by  indications  of  opinions  which 
are  tantamount  to  disclosures,  a  general  notoriety  as  to  the  manner  in  which  votes 
have  been  given  ?  In  the  United  States,  when  the  ballot  was  originally  introduced, 
there  had  not  previously  prevailed  the  inveterate  usage  of  open  voting.  The  people 
had  to  form  a  new  constitution  ;  they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  sucli  institutions  as 
might  appear  to  them  most  consistent  with  its  ruling  principles,  unembarrassed  by 
previous  usages  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  other  pre-existing  institutions.  If  the 
ballot  had  succeeded  there,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  succeed  in 
another  country,  where  it  would  have  to  struggle  against  the  current  of  establislied 
habits,  and  the  feelings  connected  with  them.  But  if  it  fails  in  the  United  States 
in  insuring  secrecy  (I  speak  not  of  mechanical  secrecy^ — if  there  even  '■' sensus 
moresque  repvgnanV — if  it  is  there  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  feelings  stronger 
than  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  that  the  votes  taken  in  secret  are,  nevertheless, 
generally  notorious,  is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  fail  here  also 
in  e^tabiisliing  secrecy,  and  that  the  security  it  professes  to  give,  will  be  perfectly 
delusive  ? 

The  example  of  Rome  has  been  again  appealed  to,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Lytton  Bulwer)  has  referred  to  Gibbon's  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  fact,  that  the  ballot  was  effectual  in  Roman  elections  in  securing  the  voter  from 
intimidation  and  improper  influence.  The  expressions  of  Gibbon,  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  respect  to  the  veteran  being  freed  by  the  ballot  from  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  his  general,  point  out  the  particular  passage  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  in  view.  Now  let  us  take  the  whole  of  that  passage,  and  then  judge 
whether  Gibbon  can  be  fairly  referred  to  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  and 
its  operation  upon  the  state  of  society  and  the  civil  government  of  Rome.  The 
passage  is  this: — "The  tribunes  soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular 
maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the 
patricians,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly, 
in  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges  and  gave  their 
voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor, 
— the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron — the  general 
was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living 
lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence  of 
fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the 
progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism." 

When  next.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Lincoln  quotes  Gibbon,  I  hope 
this  will  encourage  him  to  give  the  whole  passage,  instead  of  only  a  portion 
of  it. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pliny,  with  respect  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  ballot  in  Rome.  Pliny  had  admitted,  that  for  some  evils  in  elections,  the  ballot 
would  probably  be  a  remedy,  but  he  feared  it  would  introduce  evils  more  aggra- 
vated than  those  which  it  might  correct.  In  writing  afterwards,  he  says,  that  his 
apprehensions  had  been  confirmed  by  the  result;  and  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions he  gives  this  brief,  but  striking,  description  of  the  vote  by  ballot: — '■'■  Foposcit 
tuhellns,  stilum  accepit,  dcmisit  caput,  nonincin  vc?-ctur,  sc  conteinnit." 

Tlie  reverence  for  authority  was  gone — the  fear  of  public  opinion  was  removed — 
the  asp  'cl  of  a  grave  magistrate — the  living  lesson  (as  Gibbon  calls  it)  to  the 
multitude,  ceased  to  encourage  or  rebuke;  and  the  voter  retired  from  the  ballot, 
conscious  perhaps  of  the  violation  of  a  promise,  with  the  sense  of  shame  in  his 
demeanour,  and  the  feeling  of  dishonour  and  degradation  in  his  heart.  And  be 
assured  that,  if  this  feeling  be  introduced  here,  if  j-ou  accustom  the  voter  to  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  i)romise,  if  you  make  him  believe  that  a  lie  told  to  a  landlord 
is  of  little  comparative  consequence,  you  will  dearly  purchase  the  advantage  of  a 
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secret  vote,  at  the  price  of  promises  disrcg^arded — truth  habitually  violated — the 
sense  of  honour  destroyed,  and  self-esteem  extinguished. 

You  tell  us  that  the  ballot  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  past  reforms,  and 
for  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  the  people,  'i'lie  ballot  is  now  proclaimed 
to  be  the  great,  the  oidy  measure  which  can  secure  liberty  of  opinion,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  concord.  I  di->trust  your  prophecies.  I  comjiare  your  past  predic- 
tions, as  to  the  results  of  great  constitutional  changes,  with  your  j)resent  descri[)tion 
of  them.  You  told  us,  a  short  time  since,  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  our  har- 
mony and  welfare,  was  the  destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  the  infusion 
of  more  of  the  democratic  principle  into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yotir  opinions  prevailed — your  views  were  accomplisiied.  }Si.\  short  years 
have  passed,  and  so  far  is  it  from  your  projihecies  having  been  fulfilled,  that, 
according  to  your  own  declarations,  reform  has  been  an  utler  failure  ;  it  has  aggra- 
vated all  the  former  evils  of  elections — there  has  been  more  of  intimidation,  more 
of  expense,  more  of  corruption,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Hill  than  there  was 
before.  There  is  now,  if  we  arc  to  credit  j'our  as>ertions,  no  legitimate  g-round  for 
confidence  in  the  members  assembled  within  these  walls.  The  existing  system 
has  lost  all  title  to  national  esteem  ;  in  fact,  we  have  no  representative  system. 
The  baneful  principle  of  nomination  remains  in  force.  We  are  described,  in 
short,  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  that  decrepitude  in  which  the  power  of  Rome 
crumbled  into  dust,  when  the  forms  of  free  government  were  preserved,  but  all 
the  vital  energy  was  extinguished. 

All  these  arc  your  expressions,  not  mine ;  your  expressions  applied  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  the  present  reformed  representative  system  of  this 
country.  I  contrast  them  with  your  former  predictions,  when  that  very  system 
was  under  discussion,  and  when  you  hailed  the  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  as 
the  second  great  charter  of  national  liberty.  So  will  it  be  with  the  ballot.  Six  years 
hence  you  will  discover,  not  only  that  it  is  inoperative,  but  a  positive  curse.  Then 
•will  arise  the  complaints  of  new  abuses — of  new  schemes  of  wholesale  and  systematic 
bribery — of  j)ayment  for  votes,  contingent  upon  the  successful  result  of  the  election — 
of  voters  harrasscd  and  punished  ui)on  bare  suspicion  of  imputed  frauds,  and  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  them,  if  the  pledge  of  perfect  secrecy  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
But,  above  all,  will  arise  the  indignant  complaint,  that  the  constituent  body  is  a 
limited  and  privileged  class,  protected  from  all  responsibility,  shielded  by  secrecy  in 
the  exercise  of  public  functions,  enabled,  because  unchecked  by  shame  or  public 
opinion,  to  gratify  private  pique,  or,  prehaps,  to  profit  by  the  new  and  secret 
corruption  which  ingenious  bribery  will  have  devised.  Then  will  come  the  demand, 
even  now  plainly  foreseen  and  foretold — the  demand  for  extended  sufTrage  as  the 
necessary  consecpience,  nay,  as  the  only  remedy,  of  the  special  evils  of  the  ballot — 
for  suffrage,  not  circumscribed  by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  residence  or  projiertj',  but  for 
suffrage,  co-extensive  with  population,  and  restricted  only,  if  at  all,  by  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Thus  will  you  proceed  from  change  to  change,  one  rendering  inevit- 
able another,  partly  from  the  restless  appetite  for  innovation,  growing  with  indul- 
gence; ])artly  from  the  impatience,  the  justifiable  impatience,  of  new  and  intolerable 
evils.  Thus  will  you  proceed,  until  the  whole  principles  and  character  of  your 
constitution  and  Ibrm  of  government  are  changed,  and  a  fierce  democratic  republic 
is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

Believing  that  limited  monarchy  to  give  much  better  securities  for  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  liberty,  than  such  a  republic — foreseeing  that  the  ballot  must  involve 
future  changes  in  the  representative  system,  more  extensive  and  important  than 
the  ballot  itself — changes  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  mixeil  form  of  go- 
vernment, by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  I  shall  give  my  unqualified  opposition 
to  this  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  198;  Noes,  315;  Majority  against  the 
motion,  117. 
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BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE— MR.  O'CONNELL. 

February  26,   1838. 

Viscount  Maidstone  brought  under  tlie  notice  of  tlie  House  a  speech  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's,  delivered  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  accused  the  Tory  committees  of  the  House  with  a  uniform  system  of 
perjury.     He  would  move  for  a  vote  of  censure  against  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  lie  noticed  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down   (Lord  John  Russell),  begged  to  refer  to  one  remarii  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Howick)  who  moved  the  previous  question.   It  appeared  to  him  that  the  noble 
lord  did  not  accurately  remember  what  liad  passed  in  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
bill  relating  to  controverted  elections.   The  noble  lord  who  represented  her  Majesty's 
government  (Lord  John  Russell),   was  desirous  that  the  improved  system  of  con- 
troverted elections  should  be  immediately  brought  into  operation  ;  "  but,"  said  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Howick),  "that  benevolent  and  virtuous  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
government,  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  which'was  offered  to  it  on  tlie  opposition 
side  of  the  House."     He  did  not  recollect  the  anxiety  of  her  Majesty's  government 
to  force  forward  that  measure  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system.      He 
certainly  did  remember  the  noble  lord  stating  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  fixing  of  the  days  for  the  controverted  elections  ;  he  did  remember  the 
noble  lord  saying,   "  he  would  not  pledge  himself  absolutely  to  fix  the  day,  because 
some  extraordinary  contingency  might  occur  with  respect  to  the  petitions  that  might 
prevent  him,"  though  the  noble  lord  then  fixed  the  day  for  taking  the  resolution  into 
consideration.     That  day  arrived,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  panting  with  anxiety 
for  a  knowledge  of  that  extraordinary  contingency  which  might  defeat  the  noble 
lord's  intention ;  but  the  noble  lord  stated  that  he  had  referred  to  the  petitions,   and 
found  nothing  extraordinary  in  them,  and  therefore,  instead  of  allowing  him  (Sir  R. 
Peel)   to  fix  the  day,  the  noble  lord  did  it  himself,  and  adopted  the  very  terms  of  his 
(Sir  R.  Peel's)  motion.    The  noble  lord  was  successful  in  carrying  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill ;  why,  then,  did  he  not  persevere  ?  The  noble  lord  carried  the  second  reading 
by  a  much  larger  majority  than  he  had  upon  most  other  questions — he  carried  it  by 
a  majority  of  fifty  three — but  he  fixed  the  days  on  which  the  election  petitions  should 
come  on,  and  he  never,  acting  for  the  government,  fixed  the  day  on  which  to  proceed 
with  the  bill.     Here  was  the  bill  as  originally  brought  in ;  here  it  was,  declaratory 
of  the  original  intentions  of  the  author  of  it ;  and  what  said  the  last  clause,  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  such  an  intense  degree  of  anxiety,  because,   forsooth,  it 
was  to  substitute  a  new  tribunal  for  the  old  ?    The  last  clause,  which  was  not  forced 
upon  the  noble  lord  by  a  powerful  majority,  but  which  was  supported  by  him  as  his 
own  voluntary  act — the  last  clause  ran  thus :  "And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  the  present  session."    He  begged  leave,  then, 
to  deny  that  her  Majesty's  government  had  shown  any  very  determined  or  sincere 
intention  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  trying  controverted  elections  a  new 
one.     He  objected  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  noble  lord  at  a  subsequent  period, 
because  he  thought  that  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  new  tribunal,  by  a  bill  to  be 
passed  through  both  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  present  conflict  of  parties,  would  have 
consumed  so  much  time  as  to  leave  them  no  alternative,  if  all  the  existing  petitions 
were  subject  to  the  new  mode  of  trial,  to  indefinitely  postpone  them  ;  and  it  was 
the  first  duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  the  controverted  elections. 
Nor  would  the  country  be  satisfied  with  the  postponement  till  the  new  tribunal  was 
consitituted.    The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  jiruposed  a  plan  which  would 
have  met  all  the  objections  now  made  to  the  present  tribunals,  because  it  would  have 
removed  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  from  this  House.     The  hon.  member  for 
Liskeard's  bill,  whicli  was  supported  by  the  government,  was  of  a  totally  difl:erent 
character,  and  if  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  on  the  House  were  just,  they 
ought  not  to  adopt  that  bill,  for  it  would  still  leave  to  the  House  the  power  of  ad- 
judication on  election  ))ctitions.      He  now  came  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 
(Lord  John  Russell,)  and  to  the  consideration  of  those  arguments  by  which  the  noble 
lord  endeavoured  to  convince  the  House,  that  the  proper  course  in  this  case  was  to 
pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.     The  noble  lord  was  surprised  at  the  ajjpeal  made  to 
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him  by  his  (Sir  R.  Ptrrs)  noble  friend,  but  it  was  perfectly  justifiable.  How  was 
it  possible,  after  tlie  noble  lord  had  given  public  notice  of  his  motion,  that  he  could 
now  consent  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day?  Wliy,  the  noble  lord  had  placed 
himself  in  the  same  boat  with  his  noble  friend.  The  nol)le  lord  did  not  rise  and  say 
the  House  had  no  autbority  on  the  subject,  or  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider 
it  in  the  mean  time,  but  he  »ot  uj)  impatiently  and  eagerly,  and  said,  "  As  soon  as  you 
have  decided  your  (piestion  of  priviloge."  [A7>,  hd  /J  He  slionld  like  to  be  informed 
in  what  respect  he  misreiiresented  the  words  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  mean 
such  a  decision  as  the  noble  lord  now  anticipated,  that  of  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  motion  now  made  inij)lied  a  shrinking  from  the  decision  of  the  House.  Tlie 
notice  of  the  noble  lord  was  this — "  Provided  the  bouse  entertained  " — [The  remainder 
of  the  sentence  was  lost  by  tlie  vehement  cheering  from  the  ministerial  benches]. 
Wby,  in  what  a  miserable  position  did  tliey  place  themselves  by  this  interruption. 
Observe  how  the  supjmrters  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  manifested  their  exultation 
because  they  thought  he  had  made  a  verbal  mistake!  Well,  then,  the  noble  lord 
gave  notice  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  entertained  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord 
(Maidstone),  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  bring  forward  a  motion  of  his  own — 
that  he  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  case  of  breach 
of  privilege,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  two  years  since.  hi  other  words, 
his  noble  friend,  and  other  gentlemen  serving  on  election  committees,  having 
thereby  an  important  and  delicate  public  duty  to  perform,  which  they  had 
discharged  to  tiie  best  of  their  ability,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  being  deliberately  cliarged  with  the  commission  of  foul  perjury,  had 
called  upon  the  House  for  protection  against  such  asjjersions ;  and  the  answer, 
the  conciliatory  answer,  of  the  noble  lord  was — "  If  the  House  of  Commons  aftbrds 
you  tbe  protection  you  seek,  I  will  bring  forward  for  its  consideration  the  similar 
ciiarge  against  certain  members  of  a  fprmer  parliament,  made  by  a  right  rev.  prelate 
two  years  since!"  That  was  the  satisfaction  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  noble  lord. 
But,  then,  bis  noble  friend  had  a  right  to  make  a  specific  appeal  to  the  House. 
What  were  the  simple  facts  of  the  ease?  Here  was  a  charge  of  "  f(/ul  perjury'' 
preferred  against  members  of  that  House,  and  that  charge  was  made  against  them 
acting  in  their  judicial  capacity.  Such  a  charge,  serious  as  it  was,  made  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  a  public  dinner,  might  not  be  visited  with  the  censure  of  the 
House.  But  an  opportunity  Mas  given  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
preferred  tbe  charge,  to  explain  it — he  had  not  been  called  on  suddenly  to  answer; 
nor  taken  unawares.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Northamptonshire,  had  given 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  full  notice  of  bis  intention  to  ask  the  question,  and 
it  was  therefore  perfectly  competent  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  h.ave  said, 
that  it  was  perfectly  true,  tliat  in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  had  preferred  the 
charge,  and  that  he  made  it,  feeling  that  the  honour  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
a><soeiated,  had  been  impeached  by  similar  charges  having  been  preferred  against  him 
and  them,  and  no  more  perhaps  would  have  been  thought  of  it.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  took  the  more  open  and  manly  course  of  distinctly  and  deli- 
berately, in  his  place,  admitting,  that  he  had  riiade  the  charge,  and  that  he  still  ad- 
hered to  it.  JMembers  serving,  or  liable  to  serve,  on  committees,  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  appeal  to  the  House  for  protection.  In  the  first  ])]ace,  was  the 
charge  well  founded  ?  That  was  the  material  point  at  issue.  The  fii'st  authority 
he  should  cite  on  this  subject  was  that  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  ])resent  session  the  uoble  lord  observed, 
''Now,  without  conveying  an  imputation  of  perjury  on  any  side,  when  I  see  so 
much  jealousy  evinced  as  to  placing  the  names  of  adverse  parties  on  committees,  I 
must  say  that  the  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  that  such  decisions  will  be  party 
decisions.  Tbe  main  reason  for  this  is  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  law  of  elections,  and 
more  especially  of  the  right  of  voting  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  case  on  the  Long- 
ford committee  in  jjarticular.  Where  there  are  ditl'erent  decisions  on  the  same 
grounds,  party  bias  will  occur.  In  saying  this,  1  by  no  means  impute  deliberate 
])erjnry  to  the  members  of  those  committees."  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  tbe 
charge  was  unfounded ;  he  ac<p:i!fcd  them  of  deliberate  perjury ;  yet  he  refused  to 
afford  hon.  members  the  protection  of  the  House!  Tbe  noble  lord  admitted  the 
right  of  hon.  gentlemen,  who  implored  the  protection  of  the  House  under  such  a 
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charge;  admitted  iheir  right  to  protection;  yet  no  protection  was  to  be  afforded! 
There  was  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  himself  for  the  position.  He  admitted 
that  any  charge  of  foul  perjury,  founded  upon  the  proceedings  of  those  committees, 
was  unfounded,  and  j'et  he  refused  to  give  the  members  of  tliose  committees  the  pro- 
tection of  a  resolution  of  that  House.  On  what  ground  did  his  refusal  go?  Why, 
the  noble  lord  stated  that  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject.  "Was  it  not  the  duty  of  that  House  to  set  right  the  public  mind  whenever 
it  was  evidently  swayed  by  improper  and  unfounded  prejudices?  Ought  they,  upon 
such  a  groundas  that,  to  succumb  to  any  charge,  however  gross  and  unfounded, 
that  -was  made  against  members  of  that  House?  The  best  possible  mode,  and  the 
most  obvious,  to  encourage  in  the  public  mind  these  very  prepossessions,  was  to 
shrink  from  declaring  them  unfounded.  The  noble  lord  said,  there  was  in  the  public 
mind  generally  a  prejudice  against  the  motie  of  proceeding  by  election  committees ; 
but  surely  the  distinction  was  quite  clear  betwen  a  desire  to  amend  a  defective  tribu- 
nal and  a  wholesale  charge  of  foul  perjury  against  ihem.  It  was  quite  consistent  to 
admit,  that  political  bias  did  operate  on  the  decisions  of  election  committees,  and  to 
desire  to  see  the  system  changed ;  yet,  also,  to  resent  warmly  the  charge  of  wilful 
perjury  against  certain  members  of  that  House.  The  noble  lord  argued,  that  the 
true  way  to  elevate  the  hon.  and  learned  member  in  public  opinion  would  be  to  visit 
him  with  the  censure  of  the  House.  To  visit  him  with  an  unjust  censure  would 
undoubtedly  have  that  effect;  but  if  the  censure  professed  to  be  passed  was  a  just 
one,  whv  should  the  Mouse  of  Commons  shrink  from  recording  it?  Not,  surely, 
because'there  were  strong  opinions  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  election 
petitions.  If,  however,  the  present  motion  for  censure  was  passed  by,  what  would 
the  House  do  with  regard  to  the  election  petitions  ?  If  they  were  to  pa«s  this  over, 
he  should  like  to  ask  them  what  were  they  to  do  suppose  a  petitioner  were  to  approach 
the  House  and  charge  them  with  foul  perjury  ?  Would  they  censure  him?  Would 
they  reject  his  petition  ?  Why,  the  same  person  might  present  another  petition  and 
say,  that  when  the  same  charge  was  preferred  against  them  they  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  What,  in  such  a  case,  would  they  do  with  such  a  petitioner?  What  did 
they  do  with  a  petition  the  other  day,  which  contained  a  charge  of  perjury  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  that  House  ?  The  doctrine  that  the  Speaker  then 
laid  down  was,  that  they  could  not  receive  any  such  petition — that  no  petitioners 
had  a  right  to  charge  members  with  perjury,  whether  they  were  Protestants  or 
Roman  Catholics.  He  was  not  present  himself,  but  he  understood  the  Speaker  to 
have  said,  that  such  a  charge  would  preclude  the  petition  which  should  contain  it 
from  being  received  by  the  House.  To  take  another  case : — Suppose  a  member, 
forced  by  the  order  of  the  House  to  serve  on  a  committee,  were  to  say — "  I  was 
ready  to  have  discharged  my  duty,  to  have  sacrificed  my  time,  and  to  have  endea- 
voured to  the  best  of  my  abilities  to  fulfil  the  trust  imposed  on  me.  I  appealed  to 
j'ou  for  protection  against  the  charge  of  foul  perjury;  you  would  not  afford  me  that 
protection;  I  will  not,  then,  exercise  the  judicial  functions  you  impose  upon  me, 
subject  to  the  contingency  of  such  consequences."  What  would  the  House  do 
with  a  member  under  such  circumstances?  Would  they  commit  him  to  Newgate? 
Here  would  be  the  case  of  an  individual  refusing  to  act,  not  from  pique  or  mere  per- 
sonal feeling,  but  because  he  declared  that  the  House  jiaralysed  his  powers  of  judg- 
ing, so  tiiat  no  decision  which  he  could  give  would  be  satisfactory.  Would  the 
majority  which,  it  was  said,  would  negative  to-night  the  resolutions  of  the  noble 
lord,  be'  jJH'pared  to  commit  a  member  so  situated  to  Newgate  ?  If  they  would  be 
so  prepared,  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  urged  to  show  why  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not  proceed  in  such  a  matter  as  any  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  would 
proceed.  He  remembered  a  case  of  a  similar  kind,  which  occurred  in  1834.  Mr. 
Hill,  a  gentleman  then  in  parliament,  had  reported  some  conversations  which  were 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  certain  members  as  to  the  votes  proposed  to  be 
given  for  government  on  certain  questions.  Here  was  a  charge  against  the  members 
for  Ireland — how  did  the  House  deal  with  it?  Why,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
attention  was  drawn  to  it.  By  whom?  By  Mr.  O'ConncU!  The  hon.  member 
stated,  "  He  must  observe  that  the  question  before  the  House  was  a  public  one,  inas- 
much as  it  concerned  deeply  the  constituency  of  Ireland  to  know  whether  any  of 
their  representatives  had  behaved   in  the  manner  described.     The  noble  lord  had 
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satisfactorily  replied  to  tlie  question  put  hy  himself  and  another  Irish  member,  but 
otiier  members,  and  amongst  them  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Shell),  had  been  interrupted  when  he  rose  to  propose  the  same  question  to  the  noble 
lord,  llis  lion,  friends  and  constituents,  were  deeply  interested  in  their  character, 
and  therefore  he  press-ed  tlie  noble  lord  to  be  more  explicit."  "  The  lion,  member 
for  Ti])perary  had  constituents  wiio  had  a  right  to  know  whether  the  memljer  they 
had  sent  to  that  House  was  worthy  of  their  confidence  or  not ;  for  tiie  sake  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  there  interested,  tlien,  and  also  for  the  characters  of  the 
hon.  members  themselves,  he  felt,  and  he  was  sure  the  House  would,  on  a  little  reflec- 
tion, concur  with  him,  that  an  opportunity  of  explanation  ought  not  to  l)e  denied  to 
those  who  sought  it."  In  the  present  case,  also,  the  noble  lord  liad  constituents  who 
thougiit  his  character  and  title  to  tlieir  trust  ought  to  be  supported.  Tliere  were 
also  many  otlier  members  who  tliought  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  was  for  the 
public  interest  that  they  should  be  protected  from  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature.  In 
the  same  debate,  however,  Mr.  Hume,  then  member  for  INIiddlesex,  "  advised  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  not  to  notice  such  vague  insinuations  against  members 
of  parliament ;"  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  replied,  "This  is  not  a  vague  insinuation 
made  by  the  public  press  or  by  parties  out  of  doors,  but  a  serious  imputation  pre- 
ferred by  a  member  of  parliament."  The  previous  question  was  moved,  but  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  felt  it  was  due  to  the  Irish  members  that  there  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion, find  he  accordingly  voted  for  an  inquiry.  The  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  rejected,  and  the  inquiry  took  place.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  charge  was 
distinctly  admitted,  and  a  determination  to  adhere  to  it  was  declared.  Tliere  was  no 
allegation  of  proof,  for  although  hon.  members,  who  had  spoken  on  the  other  side, 
broadly  stated  their  opinions  that  the  tribunals  were  defective,  yet  they  thought  that 
the  charge  of  foul  perjury  could  not  be  sustained.  This  being  so,  then,  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  protect  its  members  from  the  charge  of  foul  perjury  that  had 
been  brought  against  them.  Night  after  night,  in  the  debates  in  that  House,  impu- 
tations were  cast  upon  the  great  measure  of  reform  by  those  who  aided  in  passing- 
it  ;  night  after  night  it  was  declared,  that  there  had  been  more  intimidation  and 
expense  and  corruption  at  tlie  last  election  than  there  ever  occurred  before.  Now, 
they  had  heard  it  stated,  that  tliey — the  reformed  parliament — were  disqualified 
by  foul  perjury,  or  the  disposition  to  it,  from  discharging  their  judicial  duties,  from 
which  it  would  necessarily  be  inferred  that  they  were  equally  disqualified  from 
the  discharge  of  their  other  and  more  important  duties.  He  really  must  say,  that 
he  was  surprised  that  hon.  gentlemen  and  noble  lords  opposite  would  consent  that 
such  imputations  should  be  cast  upon  the  acts  of  the  House;  and  if  they  thought 
they  had  the  power,  which  the  House  undoubtedly  had,  not  of  persecuting  any  one, 
but  of  vindicating  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings,  and,  in  the  exercise 
of  strict  justice,  defending  their  own  members  from  unjust  imputation — and  if  they 
desired  to  prevent  such  charges  from  being  drawn  into  daily  precedent,  as  by  con- 
nivance and  forbearance  they  would — then  he  entreated  them  to  disregard  those 
consequences  whicli  the  noble  lord  had  threatened,  of  unduly  elevating  the  hon. 
member  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  exciting  unfavourable  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  on  the  other.  He  entreated  them  to  do  that  which  they  believed  to  be 
consistent  with  truth  and  justice,  and  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  for  disregard- 
ing an  appeal  to  their  passions,  and  unfounded  apprehensions  of  evil  consequences 
from  their  proceedings. 

Lord  Maidstone's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9. 


COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
March  7,  1838. 
Sir  William  Molesworth  moved  for  an  "  Address  to  her  Majesty,^  respectfidly 
expressing  the  opinion,  that  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  does 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  that  House,  or  of  the  coimtry."  Lord  Sandon  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment,  an  Address,  containing  a  direct  vote  of  censure  on  the  govern- 
ment, 
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am  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to  my  noble  friend  by  a  dis- 
patch being  quoted  which  is  not  before  the  House,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
deals  in  an  unfair  manner  towards  me,  unless  he  mean  to  produce  a  copy  of  the 
dispatch  from  which  he  has  quoted.  But,  Sir,  this  I  say  with  respect  to  that  dis- 
patch, that  my  noble  friend,  in  1835,  was  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  settlement 
of  every  important  disputed  question  in  Canada,  reserving  for  future  inquiry 
matters  of  subordinate  detail.  But  you.  the  ministers,  allowed  two  years  to  pass 
away  after  my  noble  friend  was  prepared  to  settle  all  the  points  in  dispute  before  you 
brought  forward  your  resolutions  which  were  the  result  of  the  commission  which  you 
issued.  And  those  resolutions  did  not  propose  the  settlement  of  any  single  litigated 
point  which  two  years  before  Lord  Aberdeen  had  not  given  Lord  Amherst  ample 
powers  to  settle.  I  challenge  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  contradict  that  statement. 
The  only  difference  between  your  resolutions  and  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  this — that  you  proposed  to  take  money  from  the  Canadians 
without  their  consent;  whereas  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  propose  any  such  thing. 
Lord  Aberdeen  gave  full  and  positive  instructions  to  Lord  Amherst  upon  all  tlie 
points  involved  in  Canadian  affairs  ;  he  gave  positive  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  council,  to  the  tenure's  act,  to  the  trade  act,  to  the  pending  financial  ques- 
tion, and,  in  short,  to  every  point  that  demanded  the  attention  of  the  government.  He 
told  Lord  Amherst  that  his  duty  was  to  remove  all  grounds  of  complaint  still  unre- 
dressed, and  to  apply  efficacious  remedies  to  every  existing  grievance.  This  he  was  to 
accomplish  effectually.  But,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Lord  Aberdeen  proposed  to 
give  up  the  territorial  and  casual  revenues  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  true  Lord 
Aberdeen  did  propose  to  do  so,  but  upon  express  conditions,  and  the  revenues  were 
not  to  be  given  up  till  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Instead  of  entering  upon  an 
indefinite  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Canada,  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were 
inflamed,  and  wanted  not  a  fresh  inquiry,  but  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  course 
taken  by  my  noble  friend  was  to  send  out  a  single  commissioner  with  instructions, 
not  couched  in  equivocal  language,  admitting  of  doubt,  and  raising  questions  as  to 
the  intentions  of  those  who  pi-epared  them  ;  but  my  noble  friend  said  to  Lord 
Amherst — "  Go  forth  to  Canada — tell  them  that  the  whole  of  the  territorial  and  casual 
revenues  shall  be  given  up,  but  upon  these  express  conditions  :  first,  that  a  civil  list 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  civil  officers  shall  be  granted  ;  secondly,  that  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  shall  be  provided  for ;  thirdly,  that  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
meet  casual  expenses  ;  and  fourthly,  that  every  payment  for  which  the  faith  of  the 
government  was  pledged  shall  be  promptly  provided  for."  These  were  the  conditions; 
and  Lord  Amherst  was  told  that  if  the  House  of  Assembly  rejected  them,  they 
would  then  be  in  the  wrong,  and  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  imperial  government 
to  consider  what  steps  ought  afterwards  to  be  taken.  My  noble  friend  said  to  the 
Canadians,  "  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  an  amicable  settlement  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council;"  but  did  my  noble  friend  palter 
with  them  in  a  double  sense?  No.  He  said  distinctly,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
colonial  government  shall  be  so  far  respected  that  the  legislative  council  shall  not  be 
an  elective-council,  and  that  the  executive  council  shall  not  be  responsible  to  the  House 
of  Assembly.  So  that  my  noble  friend  distinctly  stated,  on  every  point,  what  was  the 
course  the  government  intended  to  pursue,  andwhat  were  the  terms  offered  to  the  Cana- 
dian assembly;  but  certainly,  in  case  of  Lord  Amherst's  failure,  my  noble  friend  re- 
served to  liiniselftheopportunity  of  considering  whatcourse  it  would  be  proper  for  him, 
in  that  event,  to  adopt.  Now,  what  is  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  has 
adopted?  They  first  appointed  commissioners  to  go  forth  to  Canada  and  institute  inqui- 
ries, after  every  subject  of  inquiry  had  been  exhausted,  and  after  evidence  had  been 
obtained  whicli  more  overburdened  than  instructed  them.  With  the  Canadians  panting 
for  something  effectual  to  be  done,  you  send  out  three  gentlemen  as  commissioners, 
after  all  the  inquiries  of  1833  and  LS34,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  anew.  Here 
lying  before  me  is  the  report  of  those  commissioners  ;  and  I  will  say,  although  I  am 
not  desirous  of  saying  anything  in  the  absence  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Charles 
Grey)  which  I  would  not  say  in  his  presence — but  if  ever  any  document  was  cal- 
culated to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  government  commission,  upon  those  who  were  in 
chief  authority,  and  to  excite  and  inflame  discontent,  it  is  the  report  of  these  com- 
missioners, who  were  so  selected  that  it  was  almost  certain  they  would  differ,  and 
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the  expectation  of  whose  difference  of  opinion  has  been  realised  by  the  event.  Of 
this  every  man  may  satisfy  himself  who  reads  this  report.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  Charles  (xrey)  be  present,  would  he  allow  me  to  refresh  his  memory  with  sonic 
of  his  own  expressions  with  respect  to  this  commission.  The  commissioners  were 
instructed,  among  other  things,  to  make  a  report  in  reference  to  the  executive  council, 
and  they  accordingly  make  a  report  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  signs,  iiut  the 
moment  he  signed  tliut  report,  he  attaclied  a  remonstrance  against  it ;  and  another 
of  the  three  commissioners  also  attached  a  remonstrance  against  his  own  report,  and 
then  the  chief  commissioner  conies  in,  and 

"  His  decision  more  embroils  tlie  fray." 

The  commissioners  made  a  report  on  the  executive  council,  which  was  signed  by 
Lord  Gosford,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey.  The  very  next  paper  is  one 
bearing  the  signature  of  Sir  Cliarles  Edward  Grey  only,  and  contains  what  is  called 
a  statement  of  his  ditfierence  of  opinion  upon  the  third  report  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  thus  expresses  himself: —  "  My  principal  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent report  is,  that  having,  in  the  12th,  14th,  16th,  and  17th  paragraphs  shown  very 
forcibly  and  truly  tliat  an  executive  council,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Assembly, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  subordination  of  the  province  to  the  empire,  we  re- 
commend measures  in  the  30th,  3-2n(l,  34th,  3Jth,  3Gtli,  and  3Sth  paragraphs,  v/hich, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  first  report,  would  create  the  institution  we  have  decried."  Just  conceive  the 
commissioners  thus  divided  in  opinion  on  a  question  on  which  the  wishes  of  the  ))eople 
were  fully  made  up.  The  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  sent  out  three  commissioners 
to  make  a  report  on  the  propriety  of  granting  an  elective  legislative  council ;  and  in 
their  general  report  they  say,  in  paragraphs  12,  14,  16,  and  17,  that  they  have  in- 
superable objections  to  making  the  executive  council  elective  ;  and  yet,  in  paragraphs 
30,  32,  34,  35,  36,  and  38,  they  admit  that  it  seems|de3irable  :  and  this  they  said  with 
the  view  of  throwing  oil  over  the  troubled  waters  of  discontent.  Would  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  undertake  to  saj',  that  if  the  propositions  of  my  noble  friend, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  had  been  adopted  in  1835,  that  they  would  not  have  had  an  en- 
tirely different  effect?  Was  it  the  same  thing,  that  they  adopted  two  years 
afterwards?  Are  two  years  nothing  in  the  history  of  a  discontented  people? 
[C/jecrs.]  If  hon.  gentlemen  mean  by  their  cheers  to  remind  me  of  Ireland,  and 
refer  to  the  experience  which  they  have  had  of  the  effects  of  delay  with  respect  to  that 
country,  do  they  consider  the  delay  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  government  as  to 
Canada  ?  You  point  a  most  harmless  sarcasm  at  me,  but  through  my  sides  you  inflict 
a  fatal  wound  upon  yourselves.  If  in  Ireland  the  state  of  discontent  has  been 
aggravated  by  delaj',  what  will  j^ou  say  of  the  government  delay  with  respect  to 
Canada?  Upon  this  point  I  will  commence  with  the  authority  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  night,  and  who  then  said  that  delay  was  of  no  consequence.  What, 
however,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  say  in  his  published  report  ?  lie  said,  "I  cannot 
express  as  I  could  wish,  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  a  prompt  use 
of  the  opportunity  which  is  presented  by  the  address  of  the  Assembly  to  his  Majesty." 
This  was  wriiten  in  1836,  a  year  after  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  out  of  oHice;  but 
what  further  said  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  "  If  it,"  that  is,  the  opportunity,  "  be  missed, 
the  government  will  go  raindly  down  the  stream  ;  if  it  be  rightly — by  which  I  mean 
temperately  but  firmly — used,  I  see  iu)thing  in  Canadian  affairs  which,  with  skill 
and  tbrbearauce,  is  not  capable  of  adjustment."  I  have  the  authority,  then,  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  differences  were  capable  of  adjustment,  and  that  the  colony 
was  not  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  might  not  be  brought  safely  out  of  its  troubles.  I 
rely  on  nostatement  of  my  own,  I  trust  only  to  the  evidenceof  your  own  commissioners, 
of  your  own  officers;  and  by  that  evidence,  as  I  told  you,  I  will  show  that  on  your 
delay  I  rightly  charge  the  revolt  which  has  broken  out  in  Canada.  I  have  shown 
here,  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  your  own  commissioners,  who  in  his  speech  of  last 
night  absolved  you  from  all  blame,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  in  March,  1836,  that  he 
hoped  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  and  that  he  then  "  saw  nothing  in  Canadian 
affairs  which,  with  skill  and  forbearance,  was  not  capable  of  adjustment ;"  and  yet  the 
same  hon.  gentleman  asked  last  night,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether,  if  the  pro- 
positions sent  out  to  Lord  Amherst  had  been  produced  to  the  Assembly,  they  would 
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and  now  comes  forward  the  Under-secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  asks  us  how  we 
can  reconcile  it  witii  our  sense  of  duty  to  censure  the  government  now,  after  having 
concurred  with  it  upon  the  address  moved  immediately  upon  the  reassembling  of 
parliament  after  the  Christmas  recess?  The  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
too,  has  made  this  cliarge  upon  us.  "  Sir,"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  whilst 
the  issue  of  the  rebellion  was  uncertain — when  it  was  unknown  whether  the  etforts 
of  the  revolt  wei-e  eifectually  quelled,  you  indicated  no  oppos-ition  to  the  government ; 
you  kept  yourselves  entirely  in  the  background,  and  by  your  silence  seemed  to  give 
assent  to  all  that  had  been  done ;  but  now,  when  every  thing  is  settled,  you  come 
forward  to  censure  the  government."  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  ever  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  greater  fairness  in  a  party,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  court^e  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  pointed  out  as  being  so  extraordinary.  When  we  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  the  British  arms — when  the  public  mind  in  England  was  agitated — when 
the  issue  was  uncertain — we  did  not  come  forward  to  create  an  undue  prejudice 
against  the  government,  by  bringing  its  conduct  under  immediate  consideration. 
"But  now,"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "now,  you  are  prepared  to  do  so."  Did  I 
shrink,  when  the  Canada  bill  was  under  consideration,  from  submitting  to  the  House 
those  amendments  to  that  measure  which  I  thought  to  be  necessary  ?  Did  I  show 
that  want  of  political  courage,  imputed  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  of  evad- 
ing all  mention  of  disturbing  the  government  while  the  issue  was  uncertain  ?  Has 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  so  soon  forgotten  what  passed  in  the  discussion  upon  the 
Canada  bill  ?  Did  I  not  give  notice  whilst  that  bill  was  under  consideration  that, 
as  there  were  parts  of  it  to  which  I  decidedly  objected,  I  meant  to  move  amendments 
upon  which  I  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House?  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man considered  those  amendments  light  and  insignificant,  and  therefore  had  allowed 
them  to  escape  his  recollection.  But  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  not  so 
consider  them;  for  the  noble  lord  told  me,  that  if  I  persisted  in  moving  those 
amendments,  and  if  I  declared  that  I  proposed  them,  not  from  a  mere  desire  to  rec- 
tify some  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  but  because  I  dissented  from  the  general  Canadian 
policy  of  the  government,  it  would  become  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  with  the 
government  whether  they  would  not  immediately  retire  from  office.  Was  not  that 
distinctly  intimated  to  me  by  the  noble  lord  ?  And  was  I  able  to  give  the  noble 
lord  any  consolatory  assurance  ?  Was  I  enabled  to  use  one  single  gratifying  expres- 
sion in  the  answer  I  returned  to  the  noble  lord  ?  Did  1  not,  after  the  express  invita- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  distinctly  state,  that  I  adhered  to  every  opinion  I  had 
previously  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  policy  of  the  government — that 
my  objections  were  not  objections  of  detail,  but  objections  of  principle,  and  had 
I  not  the  satisfaction,  after  all,  of  finding  the  noble  lord  adopt  my  amendment  ? 
Therefore,  I  do  not  consider  myself  liable  to  the  charge,  either  of  the  Under-secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  that  we  are  now  bringing  forward  an  amendment  which  is 
inconsistent  with  our  support  of  the  first  address  to  the  Throne  upon  the  subject; 
nor  do  I  think  myself  liable  to  the  charge  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  when  the  issue  of  events  was  imcertain,  I 
abstained  from  pressing  such  amendments  to  the  Canada  bill  as  I  thought  material, 
after  I  was  told  that  the  pressing  of  them  might  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  preferred  another  charge  specifically  against 
me.  He  asked  me  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  concur  in  a  condemnation  of  the 
government,  seeing  that  I  had  been  connected  with  an  administration  which  had 
mainly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  affairs  of  Canada.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  contended,  that  the  government  which  had  existed  previously  to 
1828,  when  the  Canada  committee  was  appointed,  was  the  government  mainly 
chargeable  with  delinquency  in  respect  of  Canada.  That  being  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  being  his  opinion,  I  suppose  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment also,  I  own  it  does  somewhat  surprise  me,  that  the  present  administration, 
when  the}'  came  into  power,  showed  no  indisposition  whatever  to  unite  witii  some 
of  those  who  had  belonged  to  other  administrations  existing  previous  to  1828,  and 
who,  of  course,  nlu^t  be  held  responsible  for  any  unwise  or  injurious  measures  that 
might  have  been  adopted  towards  Canada.  When  the  right  h(m.  gentleman,  the 
Vice-president  of  the  IJoard  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouchere),  and  the  hon.  gentleman, 
the  Under- secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  George  (irey),  were  dealing  out  so  largely 
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their  invectives  against  administrations  which  existed  previously  to  1828,  they 
should  have  looked  to  their  right  hand  and  to  tiieir  left,  and  remembered  how  many 
of  their  present  colleagues  were  just  as  much  chargeable  with  misconduct  towards 
Canada  as  any  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  The  noble  lord  (Lord 
Palmerston),  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AH'airs,  was  connected  witii  every  govern- 
ment that  existed  from  tbe  year  1800 — I  do  not  know  when — down  to  tlie  year 
18"27,  and  I  see  many  gentlemen  upon  the  ministerial  benclies  who  were  connected 
with  previous  governments  in  the  same  way.  Why,  then,  if  you  objected  so  much 
to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  administration  which  existed  jjrior  to  1828,  why  did 
you  not  mark  your  disapproval  of  it,  by  refusing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  coalition 
with  those  who  had  in  any  way  been  parties  to  it?  Was  not  Mr.  Grant,  the 
present  Lord  Glenelg,  a  member  of  the  government  previous  to  1828?  but  when 
you  first  came  into  oltico,  what  course  did  you  pursue?  Did  you  not  take  for  your 
colonial  secretary,  Lord  Ripon,  who  had  been  connected  with  every  government  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool  down  to  1828.  The  very  man  whom  you  appointed 
minister  for  colonial  attairs  had  been  connected  with  that  government  up  to  the  year 
1827.  And  what  did  you  do  with  Mr.  Wilmot  Ilorton  ?  lie  was  the  representative 
of  the  colonial  department  during  the  seven  years  preceding  1828.  What  course  did 
you  pursue  with  respect  to  him?  Why,  you  absolutely  appointed  him  Chief-gover- 
nor of  Ceylon — you  selected  him  who  had  been  representative  of  the  colonial-oHice 
in  this  House  from  the  year  li)22  to  the  year  1828,  during  the  lime  of  these  enor- 
mities of  our  government,  to  till  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  cohmies  you  had 
it  in  your  power  to  bestow.  Was  it  possible  that  you  could  condemn  that  policy 
when  one  of  the  very  men  who  administered  it  from  the  year  1822  to  l>s28,  was 
appointed  colonial  secretary  ;  and  another  of  his  friends  was  appointed  a  Chief-gover- 
nor of  Ceylon?  But  the  right  lion,  gentleman  mistakes  the  point  at  issue;  and  so 
does  every  one  on  his  side  of  the  House.  We  do  not  deny  the  great  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  afl'airs  in  Canada.  There  were  great  dilliculties,  some 
arising  perhaps  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  former  administrations,  but  the  greater 
part  inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  in  Canada:  inseparable  from  the  fact,  that 
a  great  mass  of  the  population  was  of  one  religion,  while  those  possessed  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  energy,  and  education,  belonged  to  another ;  this  being  aggravated  by 
other  evils  peculiar  to  Canadian  society.  But  what  is  the  charge  against  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  ?  It  is  not  a  denial  that  they  had  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
but  the  charge  we  prefer  against  them  is  this — that  the  revolt  in  Canada — the 
necessity  of  putting  down  that  revolt  by  force  of  arms — the  necessity  of  extreme 
severity  by  the  suspension  of  constitutional  rights — might  have  been  averted 
if  ordinary  foresight  and  ordinary  vigilance  had  been  exercised.  And  I  do 
conscientiously  believe  that  proof,  showing  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  that 
charge,  can  be  adduced  from  the  pajjcrs  whicii  are  now  lying  before  me.  While  ad- 
mitting the  difficulties  with  which  you  had  to  contend,  as  well  as  former  ad- 
ministrations, arising  from  the  state  of  society  in  Canada,  I  feel  perfectly  confident,  if 
I  had  to  argue  this  question  before  twelve  men  who  were  entire  masters  of  these 
documents,  that  I  sliould  obtain  a  ver.lict  of  guilty  against  you,  and  an  affirmation  of 
the  charge  that  there  have  been  vacillation,  irresolution,  and  want  of  foresight,  in 
your  policy,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  revolt  that  broke  out  in  (?anada.  Again, 
you  say  tliat  the  charge  brought  against  you  is,  that  your  course  has  been  conciliatory. 
That  is  not  my  charge  against  you.  It  is  not  that  it  has  been  a  conciliatory  course  ; 
but  that  you  have  shown  your  disposition  to  conciliate  at  a  wrong  time ;  that  your 
policy  has  been  characterised  by  inactivity  at  one  moment,  and  by  superfluous  and 
uncalled-for  activity  at  another.  I  will  proceed  to  show  the  contrast  between  your 
policy  and  that  which  was  pursued  by  Lord  xVberdeen,  whose  was  not  a  policy 
employing  force,  not  a  policy  of  uncalled-for  and  misplaced  rigour,  but  a  policy  with 
which,  1  challenge  you  to  the  proof,  that  yours  will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison. 
AV hen  Lord  Aberdeen  entered  office,  in  18.:?.5,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  consideration 
of  the  affairs  of  Canada.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  referred  to  a  dispatch  pre- 
pared by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Aberdeen,  anil  having  done  so,  I  think  it  but  fair 
that  heshoidd  produce  that  dispatch.  He  has  no  right  to  show  that  there  existed 
any  inconsistency  between  me  and  my  noble  friend,  from  the  contents  of  a  dispatch 
remaining  in  the  colonial-office,  when  that  dispatch  was  not  before  parliament.     I 
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Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  heartily  rejoice  that  I  gave  to  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Lord  Howick)  the  opportunity  of  explaining  a  charge  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  by  him  against  my  noble  IViend — of  expressing  his  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  colonial  minister  of  this  country,  and  of  paying 
to  him  a  tribute  of  praise,  which  I  believe  to  be  as  justly  deserved  on  the  part  of  my 
noble  friend,  as,  I  must  say,  it  was  creditable  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  who  paid 
it.  I  was  surprised  at  the  sensitive  and  irritable  feelings  which  were  displayed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  but  recently  closed  his  address  to  the  House.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  responsible  for  his  public 
conduct,  having  filled  the  situation  of  colonial  secretary,  would  have  been  content 
to  vindicate  himself  from  any  imputation  brought  forward  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  ;  and  brought  forward,  I  must  say,  in  no  unkind  or  unfair  spirit.  I  certainly 
think  it  an  extraordinary  principle  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  lay  down,  that 
because  his  public  conduct  has  been  questioned  in  fair  argument,  he,  therefore,  has 
a  right  to  attribute  to  him  who  questioned  it,  a  departure  from  those  friendly  feelings 
which  had  heretofore  subsisted  between  the  right  hqn.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  retaliation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Ills  conduct  was 
fairly  open  to  be  questioned  by  my  noble  friend.  How  was  it  possible  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  colonial  policy  of  the  government,  and  to  attribute  the  evils  which 
we  now  assign  to  that  policy,  without  subjecting  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  conduct 
to  comment,  and  in  some  respects  to  animadversion.  But  let  me  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  was  it  perfectly  decorous  in  him  to  charge  my  noble  friend  with  mis- 
conduct in  the  colonial  department,  when  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  same 
government  with  my  noble  friend  ?  Your  doctrine  now  is,  that  the  whole  of  thegovern- 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  act  of  any  particular  member  of  it.  If  that  doctrine  be 
well  founded,  with  what  decency  do  you,  who  were  the  colleagues  of  my  noble  friend, 
attribute  to  him  improper  conduct  in  his  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  colonial 
department  ?  With  what  decency  can  you  charge  my  noble  friend  with  improper 
conduct,  when  you,  according  to  your  own  showing,  shared  in  the  responsibility  of 
every  thing  he  did  ?  Who  was  it  that,  after  experience  of  his  conduct  in  Ireland — 
who  was  it  that  called  my  noble  friend  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colonial  de- 
partment, at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  important  measure  ever  connected  with 
that  department  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  parliament  ?  And  do  you  quarrel  now 
with  my  noble  friend  upon  the  subject  of  the  colonies?  Did  you  then  feel  all  the 
evils  which  you  now  profess  to  feel  as  arising  from  his  promptitude  and  decision  ? 
If  you  had  such  a  feeling  in  your  mind,  why  did  you  not  at  once  declare  that  you  would 
not  share  in  his  responsibility.  Why  do  you  now  come  forward  complaining  of  des- 
patches, which  you  say  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  out,  and  to  the  sending  out  of  which 
you  attribute  all  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in  Canada?  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
becoming  in  you  to  have  refused  your  sanction  totlie  sending  out  of  those  despatches 
in  the  first  instance,  than  now,  alter  the  lapse  of  four  years,  to  bring  forward  that  act 
of  my  noble  friend  as  a  matter  of  complaint  when  your  own  conduct  is  impugned  ?  Was 
it  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  policy  or  of  colonial  policy  that  your  union  with  my 
noble  friend  terminated  ?  Was  it  not  on  account  of  his  steady  and  consistent  ad- 
herence to  principles  which  he  declared  he  would  never  cease  to  follow  ?  And  when 
he  left  your  government,  did  you  not  stall,  una  voce,  admit  that  your  chief  pride  and 
ornament  had  left  you  ?  Did  you  not  all  feel  that  you  had  lost  him  who  had  rescued 
you  from  a  liundred  difficulties,  with  which,  but  for  his  powerful  aid  you  were  unable 
to  cope  ?  Did  you  not  all  feel  that  you  had  lost  tlie  most  powerful  support  of  your 
government?  I  pay  you  the  compliment  of  believing  that  you  felt  all  this,  because 
I  know  you  said  it.  I  know  it  was  said  by  you  that,  upon  public,  as  well  as  upon  personal 
ground.*,  you  more  deeply  regretted  your  separation  in  public  life  from  my  noble 
friend  than  any  event  that  could  possibly  occur  to  you.  Coming,  now,  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  debate,  I  may  state,  that  I  shall  proceed  at  once,  without  one 
word  of  unnecessary  preliminary  preface,  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  questions  at 
issue  upon  this  occasion.  They  are  two- fold ;  first,  the  amendment  we  have  proposed  ; 
second,  the  policy  whicli  that  amendment  calls  in  question.  I  make  no  apology  for 
this  amendnu-nt.  This  amendment  is  consistent  with  every  opinion  that  I  have  given 
upon  the  subject  of  your  colonial  policy.  Tliat  this  amendment  surprises  you  is  no 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me ;  because  it  is  an  amendment  utterly  at  variance  with 
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every  principle  upon  which  you  have  acted  in  public  life.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
partakes  not  of  the  character  of  ambiguity,  dilatoriness,  or  irresolution.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  contains  the  sentiments  we  avow — an  amendment  that  in  plain, 
direct,  straightforward  terms,  arraigns  the  policy  you  have  pursued.  It  a&ks  for  no 
confederacy  with  those  to  whose  opinions  we  are  opposed.  It  makes  no  truckling 
compromise  with  opposite  principles,  for  ihe  purpose  of  swelling  the  rmmbers  of  a 
division.  It  seeks  to  found  upon  it  no  comi)uct,  nor  compact  alliance.  On  the 
contrary,  it  declares  the  determination  of  ihe  conservative  party  in  this  House.  It 
declares  their  determination  to  sujjport  the  Crown,  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Crown.  It  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  her  Majesty's  arms  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  consistently  with  that  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the 
success  of  her  Majesty's  arms — consistently  with  that  expression  of  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  it  exjiresses  in  direct  terms  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government  upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  policy.  And  you  cannot 
account  for  this  !  You  fancy  that  it  can  only  proceed  from  some  pressure  from 
behind.  You  are  so  uncharitable  as  to  judge  of  us  by  yourselves.  Knowing  that 
in  your  own  case  the  prevailing  influence  has  been  tiie  pressure  from  behind,  you 
suppose  that  no  other  persons  can  act,  unless  impelled  by  the  same  power.  The 
noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  says,  that  fusion  and  coalition  are  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  amendment.  Although  I  repudiate  altogether  any  concurrence 
in  the  motion  of  thehon.  baronet  (Sir  W.  Sloleswonh),  although  an  amendment  has 
been  moved  which  that  hon.  baronet  cannot  support — although  it  must  be  well  known 
that  the  hon.  baronet  would  disclaim  concert  with  me,  as  much  as  I  should  disclaim 
concert  with  him,  on  account  of  the  extreme  opinions  which  we  enteitain,  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Pahnerston)  cannot  discover  an  assignable  motive 
for  this  amendment,  unless  it  be  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  coalition  between 
thehon.  baronet  and  myself.  The  amendment  is  objected  to  on  various  grounds. 
First,  you  say  that  we  have  concealed  our  feelings;  that  hitherto  we  have  approved 
of  your  policy.  Is  that  the  fact  ?  Did  we  approve  of  your  policy  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Canada  bill  ?  Did  I  not  distinctly  declare  that  I  thought  it  was  to 
the  weak  vacillating  conduct  of  the  ministry  that  the  revolt  in  Canada  has  been  mainly 
attributable  ?  When  I  concurred  in  your  address,  and  gave  my  sanction  to  your  bill, 
can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  I  approved  of  your  policy  ?  Did  I  not  expressly 
declare,  in  the  words  of  the  amendment,  that,  although  I  would  enable  the  Crown 
to  vindicate  its  authority — although  I  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  her  ^lajesty's 
arms,  yet,  that  it  was  to  the  irresolute,  vacillating,  and  dilatory  conduct  of  the 
government  that  I  attributed  all  the  evils  that  had  arisen  in  Canada?  The  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Under-secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  George  Grey,)  asks,  how  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  concur  in  the  address  voted  to  her  Majesty,  and  why,  if  we 
entertained  the  sentiments  we  now  express,  we  did  not  then  move  an  amendment 
condemnatory  of  the  government?  I  will  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  it  was  that 
we  did  not.  It  was  because  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  expressly  invited 
us  to  concur  in  the  address,  sa}ing  that  he  did  not  mean,  at  that  moment,  to  agitate 
the  question  of  whether  the  government  were  to  blame  or  not.  And  this  is  the 
return  we  meet  with.  This  is  what  the  noble  lord  said,  "  The  question  which  I  wish 
to  propose  this  evening  to  the  House  is,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  Lower  Canada,  and  not  whether  her  Majesty's  ministers 
are  to  blame."  And  then  the  noble  lord  went  on  to  say,  "  If  at  any  future  time 
any  hon.  member  shall  think  fit  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  Ave,  her  Majesty's  ministers,  are  in  no  resjiects  deserving 
of  censure  for  the  course  we  have  adopted;  but  the  only  question  for  consideration 
to-night  is,  what  course  we  ought  to  adopt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  the  revolted  provinces  of  Canada."  We  trusted  the  noble  lord;  we 
trusted  to  the  noble  lord,  who  told  us  not  then  to  make  it  a  party  question.  Yes, 
you  told  us  that  the  first  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  rally  round  the 
Throne,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  tlie  Crown;  you  told  us  that  to  quell 
rebellion  there  should  be  an  expression  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  you 
told  us  that  if  we  swelled  the  amount  of  your  majority  at  that  lime,  we  should  have 
an  after  opportunity,  if  we  thought  fit,  of  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment.    We  believed  you.     We  assented  to  your  address;  we  moved  no  amendment ; 
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not  have  been  rejected  ?  What  right  had  the  hon.  gentleman  to  speak  with  so  much 
certainty  of  the  fate  of  propositions  which  have  never  been  made  to  the  Assembly  ? 
The  intentions  of  Lord  Aberdeen  were  but  the  opinions  adopted  last  year  by  the 
government,  and  embodied  in  the  resolutions  then  proposed  to  the  House ;  the  com- 
missioners suggested  nothing  more  than  was  contained  in  the  instructions  sent  out 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  Lord  Amherst,  with  this  exception,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
said  that  what  was  to  be  done  should  be  accomplished  only  on  the  Assembly  agreeing 
to  discharge  the  arrears  due  to  the  civil  authorities  and  the  judges,  and  enabling 
those  officers  to  perform  their  functions.  On  the  granting  of  these  supplies,  the 
colonial-office  was  willing  to  consider  fair  proposals ;  and  if,  after  his  noble  friend's 
propositions  had  been  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly,  offering  to  give  the 
members  a  control  over  the  public  revenues,  on  condition  of  a  proper  provision  being 
made  for  the  civil  list,  and  ibr  the  due  payment  of  the  salaries  of  tlie  judges  and  of 
the  civil  officers— if,  after  that,  the  Assembly  had  rejected  the  offer,  his  noble  friend 
would  have  come  to  parliament  for  assistance ;  he  would  have  stated,  that  the  offer 
had  been  made  and  that  it  had  been  rejected — that  government  had  no  other  source 
on  which  to  depend  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  judicial  and  other 
functionaries  than  on  the  produce  of  the  Crown  revenues.  The  parliament  would 
have  acted  upon  this,  and  would  have  granted  a  sum  within  its  control,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  would  have  prevented  an  outbreak.  I  can  show,  Sir,  that 
the  exact  contrary  course  has  been  pursued — that  the  hopes  held  out  of  an  amicable 
settlement  have  been  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  unlucky  accidents  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  and  of  their  officers,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  there  was  every  reasonable  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 
In  one  place  Lord  Glenelg  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
strict  secrecy  as  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners,  and  said  that  the 
strict  preservation  of  this  silence  was  essential  to  the  success  of  their  mission,  but 
observed  that  he  could  not  too  earnestly  enjoin  their  great  circumspection  in  this  re- 
spect ;  that  no  indiscreet  word  should  pass,  or  reference  be  made  to  them,  but  that 
even  in  the  questions  proposed  to  a  witness,  and  in  the  very  manner  and  tone  in  which 
they  were  put,  this  habitual  caution  should  be  preserved.  Allow  me  to  ask  how  these 
instructions  were  to  be  accomplished  ?  What  was  the  particular  look  which  the 
commissioner  was  to  put  on,  when  a  person  was  under  examination,  to  prevent  him 
from  having  any  suspicion  of  the  commissioner's  opinions  or  instructions.  Lord 
Glenelg  said,  that  this  silence  was  most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  mission — that 
great  circumspection  was  to  be  used,  and  that  this  habitual  caution  was  to  be  preserved 
— and  finished  by  saying  that  this  course  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  pre- 
vention of  jealousies,  and  to  keep  alive  the  goodwill  of  the  Canadians.  The  com- 
missioners went  out;  and  Lord  (iosford  opened  the  legislative  assembly  in  a  speech 
which  was  well  calculated  to  raise  false  hopes  on  behalf  of  the  Canadians.  He 
had  not  read  his  instructions  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  though  his  speech  was  so  worded, 
and  was  so  equivocal,  that  to  an  unpractised  eye  it  left  the  whole  matter  open,  yet  in 
the  instructions  it  was  the  manifest  intention  of  government  that  the  legislative  council 
should  not  be  rendered  elective.  If  I  wanted  an  instance  of  misleading  I  could  not 
select  a  more  flagrant  one.  Lord  Gosford,  indeed,  stated  in  round  terms  that  the 
constitution  would  be  supported  by  the  government,  which  was  willing,  however,  to 
sanction  such  reforms  as  did  not  militate  against  the  integrity  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  No  man  could  doubt  that  he  would  have  declared  against  an  elective 
council ;  but  instead  of  so  doing,  his  lordship  said,  that  if  the  Assembly  desired  an 
elective  council  they  might  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject  to  the  government, 
and  thus  the  Assembly  was  left  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  intentions  of 
the  government,  though  it  was  evident  to  those  versed  in  the  perusal  of  dispatches 
that  there  was  to  be  no  elective  council.  You  allowed,  however.  Lord  Gosford  to  go 
to  Canada,  and  when  he  got  there  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Assembly,  in  which 
it  was  left  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Canadians  were  to  have  a  legislative  council 
or  nor,  or  whether  even  the  question  was  perfectly  open  for  consideration.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  Canadian  Assembly  voted  an  address  to  the  governor,  not  pre- 
cisely agreeing  with  the  former  hope  of  adjustment.  I  Avish  to  establish  one  or  two 
of  these  points  of  policy  as  a  specimen  of  what  might  easily  be  extended  to  ten  or 
twelve  others,  and  to  entreat  the  particular  attention  of  this  House  to  them,  that  they 
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may  hear  what  answer  the  noble  lord  can  make  to  them.  After  the  first  speech  of 
Lord  Gosford,  all  hope  of  adjustment  and  accommodation  was  at  an  end.  Sir  George 
Gipps  said,  "  I  did  not  think  tliat  we  were  ever  at  liberty  to  pnblisli  tlie  instructions, 
and  even  if  we  hud  done  so,  no  good  effect  could  have  been  produced.  We  were  so 
far  successful,  that  tlierewas  every  reasonable  prospect  that  on  tlieOth  of  the  last  month 
the  arrears  of  tho  last  three  years  and  the  supi)iies  for  the  current  year  would  have  been 
granted."  It  is  one  of  your  own  commissioners  who  says  this,  as  if  tlie  first  speech 
of  Lord  Gosford  had  had  so  much  effect  on  the  Assembly  as  to  induce  tliem  to  grant 
the  arrears  of  the  supplies  for  three  years.  Then  what  afterwards  took  place?  Tliese 
instructions,  which  I^ord  Gosford  had  withheld,  stating  the  importance  of  their  being 
ke[)t  secret,  were  published  m  extenso  by  Sir  F.  M.  Head,  in  Upper  Canada.  And 
what  was  the  consecpience?  "We  had,"  said  Sir  George  (iipps,  "  the  most  com- 
plete assurance  that,  on  tlie  9th  of  March,  183G,  the  determination  to  grant  supj)lies 
for  three  years  was  adopted  and  approved  of  at  a  meeting  of  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  Assembly,  the  question  being  to  come  on,  on  the  Oth;  when 
on  that  day,  however,  the  dispatches,  which  had  been  published  in  Upper  Canada, 
reached  Quebec,  the  course  of  proceeding  was  at  once  changed.  The  question 
of  arrears  was  at  once  set  aside,  supplies  for  six  months  were  granted,  and  now  the 
majority  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  old  minority  of 
eight,  though  the  question  of  supply  had  been  carried  by  thirty-five  against 
forty-seven."  Now  what  does  this  show?  That  in  the  first  communication  made 
by  Lord  Gosford  the  minority  in  the  Assembly  was  thirty-five  to  forty-seven. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George  Gipps  said,  that  in  a  private  meeting  of  the'  leaders 
of  the  Assembly,  it  was  determined  to  grant  three  years'  arrears  of  supplies  ; 
your  instructions  are  then  published,  and  your  minority  is  reduced  from  thirty-five 
to  eight,  and  all  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  end  so  much  desired  are  thus'  lost, 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  your  own  officer.  Then  what  said  Lord 
Gosford  ?  He  gave  the  same  account  of  the  matter.  Every  hope  which  had  been 
entertained  failed,  and  w^hose  fault  was  it — what  was  the  cause  of  this — the  publi- 
cation of  the  instructions  occurred  ?  Lord  Glenelg  communicated  the  dispatches 
to  Sir  F.  Head,  and  although  in  Lower  Canada  he  had  forbidden  their  publi- 
cation, he  said  nothing  on  that  subject  with  regard  to  Upjier  Canada — he  gave 
no  command  that  there  should  be  any  caution  exercised  in  their  publication,  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  told  Sir  F.  Head  that  he  must  lay  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
patches before  the  assembly  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  conceived  necessary  that 
the  two  colonies,  being  closely  connected,  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  so  by  this  course 
every  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  was  destroyed.  Is  not  this  a  case,  then,  in 
which,  from  want  of  furesight,  and  from  irresolute  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers,  a  great  evil  has  arisen?  You  well  knew  the  state  in  which  the  country 
was;  there  was  a  disaffected  and  dissatisfied  body  then  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  blunder  or  false  step  which  you  might  make ;  and  was  it  not,  therefore, 
the  more  imperatively  your  duty  to  take  care  that  you  did  not  give  an  opportunity 
to  them  to  improve  their  position  against  you,  in  consequence  of  your  apparent 
negligence?  You  pursued  the  same  course  with  reference  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment. You  deluded  them  there,  too,  with  false  hopes.  I  am  not  charging 
you  with  any  want  of  conciliation  ;  but  that  it  was  through  your  vacillations  and 
your  blunders,  that  the  reasonable  hojjcs  which  had  been  entertained  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  were  taken  away.  Then  again,  you  gayo  the  dissatisfied  parties  a  great 
advantage  over  you,  on  account  of  your  exciting  hopes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
executive  council.  Now  that  is  the  only  other  point  to  which  I  will  refer,  the  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  North  Laicashire,  having  already  alluded  to  the  legislative 
council.  Now,  how  stood  the  executive  council  ?  \Mien  you  proposed  resolutions 
last  year,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  you  gained  tlie  assistance  of  luiblic  men 
was,  that  you  would  make  some  improvements  in  the  ccnstitution  of  the  executive 
council.  The  jjrivileges  and  favours,  and  acts  of  grace,  by  granting  which  you 
were  disposed  to  reconcile  men  for  the  loss  of  their  con-<titutional  privileges,  wasthe 
very  same  improvement  which  you  had  before  ])romised  in  the  same  terms  in 
which  your  resolutions  were  couched.  A  future  improvement  was  promised  with 
respect  to  them;  but  would  any  man  for  one  moment  doubt,  that  at  the  same  time 
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tial  tribunal,  was  to  transfer  it  to  some  extraneous  jurisdiction,  to  dispossess  the 
House  of  Commons  of  all  authority  in  respect  to  decisions  in  controverted  elections, 
and  to  vest  the  power  in  some  tribunal,  having  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
House  of  Commous.  He  would  avail  himself,  therefore,  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  moving  of  the  order  of  the  day  gave  him,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  his 
general  views,  not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  should  be  governed,  in  sanctioning  any 
amendment  of  the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  controverted  elections.  As  he  was 
desirous  of  divesting  his  observations  altogether  of  party  colour,  he  begged  leave  at 
the  outset,  to  state,  that  the  suggestions  he  should  offer  were  merely  his  own  indivi- 
dual suggestions.  He  spoke  the  opinion  of  no  other  member;  in  point  of  fact,  he 
had  conferred  with  none.  He  therefore  should  sutler  no  disappointment  in  the  event  of 
his  observations  being  deemed  by  the  House  unworthy  of  adoption.  He  offered  them 
merely  as  his  own  individual  suggestions.  He  was  most  desirous  of  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  system  effectually  remedied,  and  he  was  most  desirous,  also, 
that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  should  not  partake  either  of  the  asperity  or  bias 
which  party  discussions  were  necessarily  subject  to.  As  he  stated  before,  the  sug- 
gestions he  meant  to  offer  were  entirely  his  own,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  risk  of  acting  under  the  influence  of  party  bias,  he  avoided  communicating 
with  any  one.  He  presumed  he  might  take  for  granted  that  no  party  in  the  House 
was  desirous  of  upholding  the  present  system,  and  that  for  the  character  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  securing  impartiality  in  their  decisions,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  apply  themselves  deliberately  to  the  consideration  of 
a  remedy.  He  thought  he  might  assume,  tliat  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
House.  In  point  of  fact,  the  very  reading  of  the  present  bill  a  second  time,  implied, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  some  alteration  of  the  present 
system.  This,  therefore,  being  conceded,  the  question  was,  what  amendment  should 
be  proposed?  Should  they  transfer  the  jurisdiction  from  the  House  to  some  other 
extraneous  tribunal,  or  should  they,  while  retaining  the  jurisdiction  to  themselves, 
seek  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  admitted  evils  ?  He  had  expressed  an  opinion  the 
other  day,  after  the  strong  opinion  declared  by  some  gentlemen,  in  which  a  consi- 
derable body  of  members  appeared  to  participate,  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when 
they  ought  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction;  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  discussion 
on  the  subject.  The  observations  he  then  made,  appeared  to  meet  with  considerable 
concurrence,  and  he  then  expressed  himself  desirous  of  being  understood  as  by 
no  means  pledging  himself  on  the  subject,  that  he  intended  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  question,  and  to  give  it  an  impartial  consideration,  but  that  he  reserved  the 
declaration  of  whatever  opinion  he  might  come  to,  for  a  future  opportunity.  He  had 
given  this  important  subject  the  consideration  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  he 
must  say,  that  the  result  was,  that  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  the  House  to  part  with  its  jurisdiction.  He  had  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  perfectly  unprejudiced,  with  rather,  if  any  thing,  from 
a  sense  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  an  inclination  to  part  with  the  juris- 
diction, but  more  mature  consideration  induced  him  to  take  a  different  view,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  advantage, 
or  for  the  character,  or  interests,  or  i)rivileges  of  that  House,  to  divest  themselves 
of  jurisdiction  over  controverted  elections.  He  entertained  this  opinion  upon  two 
grounds,  first,  there  being  a  strong  constitutional  objection  to  the  transfer;  and 
secondly,  on  the  ground  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  constituting  a  new  tribunal  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred,  or  of  determining  the  rules  upon 
which  it  should  proceed  in  its  decisions.  When  he  looked  back  to  the  early  history 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  House  asserted  its  claim  to  this  jurisdiction, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought  that  claim  was  asserted  under  circumstances 
which  made  him  most  reluctant  to  part  with  it.  Early  in  the  period,  when  the 
great  conflict  arose  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown,  with  respect  to 
the  assertion  of  their  privileges,  the  House  claimed  this  as  one  of  its  most  important 
rights.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  this  jurisdiction  might  be  parted  with, 
without  incurring  precisely  the  same  risk  that  accompanied  the  transfer  at  the 
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period  at  which  the  transfer  took  place;  the  jurisdiction  was  not  now  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  indej)endencc  of  the  House  of  Commons;  hut,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  same  risk  would  not  accompany  the  transfer,  he  must  say,  that 
lie  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  part  with  it.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  right  of  decid- 
ing upon  controverted  elections,  became  matter  of  serious  controversy  between  that 
House  and  the  Crown,  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "In  that  reign,  a  question 
arose  with  respect  to  the  return  for  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
chancellor  had  issued  a  second  writ  for  this  county,  on  the  ground  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  first  return,  and  a  different  person  liad  been  elected.  Some  noti  e 
having  been  taken  of  this  matter  in  the  Connnons,  the  Speaker  received  orders  to 
signify  to  them  her  Majesty's  displeasure,  that  '■  tlie  House  had  been  troubled  with  a 
thing,  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  with,  and  only  belonging  to  the  charge  and 
office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whom  she  had  appointed  to  c(mfer  with  the  judges 
about  the  returns  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  to  act  therein  according  to  justice 
and  right.'  The  House,  in  spite  of  this  peremptory  inhibition,  proceeded  to  nomi- 
nate a  committee  to  exannne  into  and  report  the  circumstances  of  these  returns,  who 
reported  the  whole  case,  with  their  opinion,  that  those  elected  on  the  first  writ 
should  take  their  scats,  declaring  further,  that  they  understood  tlie  chancellor  and 
some  of  the  judges  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  that  '  they  had  not  thought  it 
proper  to  inquire  of  the  chancellor  what  he  had  done,  because  they  thought  it  pre- 
judicial to  the  privilege  of  the  House  to  have  the  same  determined  by  others  than 
such  as  were  members  thereof.  And  though  they  thought  very  reverently  of  the 
said  Lord  Chancellor  and  judges,  and  knew  them  to  be  competent  judges  in  their 
places,  yet  in  this  case  they  took  them  not  for  judges  in  parliament  in  this  House; 
and  thereupon  required  that  tiie  members,  if  it  were  so  thought  good,  might  take 
their  oaths,  and  be  allowed  of,  by  force  of  tlie  first  writ,  as  allowed  by  the  censure  of 
this  House,  and  not  as  allowed  of  by  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  and  judges :  which 
was  agreed  unto  by  the  wliole  House.'  This  judicial  control  over  their  elections  was 
not  lost.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  session  of  1589,  to  examine  into  sundry 
abuses  of  returns,  among  which  is  enumerated,  that  some  are  returned  for  new  places  ; 


mons,  was  the  consequence  of  the  attempt  made  by  Elizabeth  to  claim  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  claim,  however,  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  succeeding  sovereign,  for  in  the  first  year  of  James  L,  the  same 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Crown,  to  set  aside  the  precedent  established  by  the  House 
of  Conmions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  attempt  was  made  u|)on  the  accession 
of  James  I.  The  question  arose,  upon  this  case,  between  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  and 
Sir  John  Fortescue.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  was  adjudged  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  not  to 
have  been  duly  elected,  because  he  was  an  outlaw.  This  led  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  presented 
to  the  Crown  the  humble  answer  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's objections  to  Sir  Francis  Goodwin's  case.  Ohjection  the  first.  That  we  assume 
to  ourselves  power  of  exannning  of  the  elections  and  returns  of  knights  and  bur- 
gesses which  bclongeth  to  your  Majesty's  chancery  and  not  to  us.  Our  humble 
petition  is,  '  That  until  the  7th  of  Henry  VL,  all  parliament  writs  were  returnable 
into  parliament,  and  consequently  the  returns  were  tiien  examinable.'  That  in  that 
year  an  act  was  passed,  making  the  writs  returnable  into  the  chancery;  but,  says  the 
Commons,  '  The  power  of  parliament  to  examine  and  determine  of  elections 
remaineth,  for  so  the  statute  hath  been  always  expounded  ever  since.  The  clerk  of 
the  Crown  hath  always  used  to  attend  all  the  parliament  time  upon  the  Commons 
House  with  the  writs  and  returns;  and  also  the  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  every 
parliament,  hath  ever  and  used  to  appoint  sjjecial  connnittecs  for  examining  contro- 
versies concerning  elections,  and  returns  of  knights  and  burgesses.'  This  practice 
is  warranted  by  reason  and  precedent.  By  reason,  '  Because  the  court  in  which  the 
service  is  due  ought  to  be  the  court  which  has  the  examination  of  the  rights  of  its 
members,  and  it  is  warranted  by  precedent.'     The  House  went  on  to  euumeratc 
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tectingyou?  I  cannot  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Leeds,  as  I  think  the  motion  is  unjust  in  its  nature.  If  a  minister  of  the  Crown  had 
committed,  in  his  particular  department  of  the  government,  some  act  of  gross  neglect 
or  malversation,  or  some  act  for  which  he  was  singly  responsible,  it  would  be 
perfectly  right  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  signify  to  the  Crown  its  reasons 
for  demanding  the  removal  of  the  minister  from  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  charge  against  Lord  Glcnelg  involves  an  attack  on 
the  whole  course  and  policy  of  the  colonial  government.  But,  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  his  object  would  apparently  be  attained  by  tiie 
removal  of  Lord  Genelg  from  the  colonial  department,  and  the  substitution  of  him- 
self, or  any  other  liberal  politician,  in  the  place  of  that  noble  lord.  This,  however, 
will  not  satisfy  me,  for  you  will  only  relieve  all  the  rest  of  the  government  from  any 
responsibility  by  making  the  sacrifice  of  one  individual  minister,  whom  j'ou  will 
replace  by  another  individual.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  his  object  was  to  visit 
the  whole  government  with  censure.  Why,  then,  does  the  hon.  gentleman  propose 
to  remove  one  minister  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  whole?  Why  not  regard  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  government,  not  as  the  act  of  one  minister,  but  of  the  whole 
cabinet,  and  call  on  the  House  to  express  an  opinion  on  it?  The  noble  lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  made  a  proposition  which  would  have  removed  some 
of  the  difficulties  they  now  experienced — the  noble  lord  might  have  pursued  a  course 
which,  after  the  panegyric  he  passed  on  his  noble  friend,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
appeared  to  be  the  natural  course,  the  noble  lord  might  have  moved  a  counter-reso- 
lution, implying  the  approbation  of  the  House  for  the  colonial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  hon.  baronet  gave  the  noble  lord  such  a  fair  opportunity  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  flesh  and  blood  could  hear  an  attached  friend  assailed  in  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  lord  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  attacked,  without  coming  forward 
to  his  rescue  with  such  a  proposition,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  noble  lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  will  still  adopt  this  suggestion,  as  he 
adopted  my  amendments  to  the  Canada  bill.  If  the  noble  lord  opposite  will  propose 
the  counter-resolution,  approving  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  government,  I  will 
venture  to  promise  on  the  part  of  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  that 
my  noble  friend  will  waive  his  resolution,  and  will  consent  to  fight  the  battle  upon 
this  point  of  the  resolution  alone.  The  hon.  baronet  proposed,  "That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  many  of  her  Majesty's  foreign  possessions 
in  vaiious  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  her  Majesty's  colonial 
empire,  and  of  the  many  and  important  domestic  interests  which  depend  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies,  that  the  colonial  minister  should  be  a  person  in  whose 
diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firmness,  this  House  and  the  public 
may  be  able  to  place  reliance."  That  hon.  members  mean  to  negative  a  resolution 
which  sets  fortli  such  an  extraordinary  collection  of  qualities  in  an  individual,  is  not 
surprising.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lords  and  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  the  proposition  that  another 
minister  of  the  Crown — their  colleague  in  office — should  be  a  man  of  diligence, 
forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firmness.  I  certainly  cannot  agree  to  the  hon. 
baronet's  motion,  but  I  trust  that  a  distinct  vote  of  approbation  of  the  Canadian 
policy  of  the  government  will  be  proposed,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  House  can 
be  taken.  For  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet,  another  might  be  proposed  which 
might  run  thus: — "Tiiat  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  respect- 
fully expressing  the  opinion  of  this  House  that,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  many 
of  her  Majesty's  foreign  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  her  Majesty's  colonial  empire,  and  of  the  many  and  important 
domestic  interests  which  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  that  the  colonial 
minister  should  be  a  person  in  wliose  diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and 
firmness,  this  House  and  tlie  public  may  be  able  to  place  reliance;  and  seeing  that 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department  does  embody  in  himself  these 
various  qualities  of  diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firmness,  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  of  this 
country  should  continue  to  be  committed  to  the  noble  lord."  That  is  the  amend- 
ment which  I  suggest,  and  if  it  is  taken  up  by  the  noble  lord,  we  will  withdraw  the 
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proposition  which  we  have  made,  ami  divide  on  the  noble  lord's  resolution.  And 
observe,  the  noble  lord  has  a  recent  and  |)owerfi)l  precedent  in  favour  of  such  a 
course.  When  hon.  gentlemen  in  opposition  attacked  the  Si)anish  policy  of  ^Ir. 
Canning,  Mr.  Canning  did  not  content  himself  with  a  mere  rejection  of  the  reso- 
lution ;  he  moved  no  previous  question;  he  proposed  no  direct  negative;  but  he 
moved  a  counter-resolution,  ex{)ressing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  House  in  the 
line  of  policy  which  had  been  attacked.  'J'his  is  the  most  recent  example  of  the 
sort,  and  its  adojition  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  present  occasion  will  remove  every 
dilliculty.  The  proceeding  of  the  noble  lord  has  considerably  amused  me;  for  after 
loudly  ])anegyrising  the  noble  lord  in  another  House — to  whose  great  talents 
and  high  character  I  bear  a  willing  testimony — after  having  gone  over  tiie  terraque- 
ous globe,  for  evidences  in  favour  of  that  noble  lord,  the  noble  lord  opposite  assumed 
this  bold  attitude  of  defiance :  he  said,  "I  will  move  no  previous  question;  I  will 
leave  the  i)revious  question  as  a  shelter  for  others;  I  will" — Ithouglit  the  noble  lord 
had  been  going  to  propose  a  resolution  of  perpetual  confidence  in  Ijord  Glenelg — 
but,  said  the  noble  lord,  "  I  will  meet  the  motion  with  a  flat  negative."  Surely 
noble  and  hon.  members  will  not  let  the  occasion  pass  over  without  some  faint  tes- 
timony of  approbation  of  the  unhappy  victim  singled  out  by  tlie  hon.  baronet.  Sir, 
I  repeat,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  because  I  think  it  unjust ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  vote  to  negative  the  motion,  because  this  latter  course 
might  be  considered  as  an  imjilied  approbation  of  the  Canadian  jjolicy  of  ministers. 
But  this  being  the  case,  will  the  noble  lord  tell  me  what  course  it  is  which  he  would 
have  advised  us,  who  entertain  strong  opinions  on  the  subject,  to  pursue,  or  what 
pretence  of  a  charge  there  is  against  u-5  for  having  embodied  our  own  opinions  in 
resolutions  directly  charging  the  government  as  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  have 
taken  place  in  Canada.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  this  motion  may  be; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House  on  this  debate,  of  appealing  to  the  political  partialities  of  friends,  instead  of 
relying  on  the  justice  of  the  cause,  instead  of  showing  that  the  charges  are  unfounded, 
convince  me  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  us— the  terms  being  adhered  to  in 
■which  the  resolution  was  mooted — to  meet  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  distinct 
declaration  of  our  opinions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  for  the  honour  of  the 
party  with  which  I  am  connected,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  express  the  feelings  on  one  point,  of  even  those 
gentlemen  who,  while  they  ditfer  from  us  as  to  the  government  principles  of  colonial 
policy,  cannot  refuse,  at  least,  to  approve  of  our  sentiment  of  exultation  at  the  suc- 
cess of  her  Majesty's  arms,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Canada.  Of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  we  should  have  been  charged  by  you  with  weakness  and  timidity,  if 
we  had  adopted  an  evasive  course,  and  that  we  should  have  been  degraded  and  dis- 
honoured if,  when  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  approach  a  discussion  on  the 
Canadian  policy  of  the  government,  we  had  shrunk  from  declaring  that  we  repro- 
bated the  system  which  had  been  pursued,  and  that,  manfully  adhering  to  the 
opinions  which  we  have  always  expressed,  while  we  are  determined  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  we  vill  visit  with  our  censure  those  who  we  think  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  who  have  contributed  to  undermine  the  power,  and 
weaken  the  resources  of  this  great  empire. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment;  Ayes,  287;  Noes,  316;  majority,  29. 
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April  2,  1838. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Controverted  Elections'  Bill  be  re-committed, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  some  time  since,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  before  they  made  any  progress  with  this  measure,  that  there 
should  be  a  general  discussion  as  to  the  specific  questions  which  should  govern  their 
amendment  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  An  opinion  had  been  expressed  very 
strongly  by  some  hon.  gentlemen,  that  no  attempt  to  amend  the  present  system, 
could  be  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  constituting  an  impar- 
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that  }'ou  made  the  communication,  you  should  have  been  ready  with  your  act  of 
grace.     Can  any  man  doubt,  that  the  country  being  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
the  people  being  divided,  and  each  party  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  any  laches 
which  the  government  might  make,    that  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  government  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  saying,  "  You  have  made  promises  whic-h  you 
have  not  performed  ;    you  did  not  do  as  you  declared  you  would ;   but  you  have 
made  some  vain  excuse  for  your  neglect?"     In  183G,  what  said  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  executive  council?     I  want  to  show  you  the  conduct  of  your  own 
officers,  for  there  can  be  nothing  more  singular  than  their  conduct.     On  the  14th 
of  March,  1836,  Sir  G.  Gipps  said,  and  1  request  the  House  to  pay  attention  to 
what  was  his  evident  feeling  on  the  subject — "  As  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  on 
the  27th  of  October,   1835,  declared  the  constitution  of  the  executive  council  to 
be  vicious,  and  promised  some  alteration,  I  think  we  may  be  expected  by  tliis  time 
to  have   adopted  some  settled  opinion   with  respect  to  the  alteration  v.hich  it   is 
proposed  shall  be  made.     Why,  here  is  the  opinion  of  your  own  commissioner,  who 
thinks  that  some  alteration  having  been  promised  in  the  executive  council,  by  the 
governor,  in  the  month  of  October,   1835,  every  one  would  be  struck  with  the  idea 
that,  six  months  having  elapsed,  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  up  their  minds.     In  1837,  it  appears,  matters  have  got  into  such  a 
state,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  take  fresh  means,  and  they  again  promise 
some  improvement  in   the  executive  council,  and  then  Lord  Gostbrd  writes  that 
there  is  no  further  excuse  for   procrastination ;    but  still,  when    tlie   time  comes, 
nothing  is  done  on  the  subject  of  the  executive  council.     You  knew  the  state  in 
which  the  colony  was,  but  in  spite  of  that,  you  lay  resolutions  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     You  knew  the  position  of  the  colony  then  as  well  as  you  did 
when  Lord  Gosford  made  his  last  speech,  and  why  not  say  that  the  difficulties  were 
insuperable,  or  why  not  at  first  take  the  course  which  you  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  take  ?     Why  not  say  to  Lord  Gosford,   "  We  are  unable  to  make  a  selection,  we 
have  implicit  confidence  in  you,  and  we  tell  you  beforehand,  we  leave  it  to  you  to 
make  the   selection,   and  therefore,  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance,  and   make   that 
selection  which  appears  to  be  the  best."     Here  we  have  another  instance,  and  it  is 
the  last  to  which  I  shall  refer,  of  the  failure  of  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement 
being  come  to,  and  in  this  case  it  proceeded  from  your  not  having  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mises  which  you   made.     I  have   thought  it  best  to  go  into   these  minute  cases, 
because,  if  I  had  dealt  in  declamation,  the  noble  lord  would  have  said  that  I  rested 
my  case  on  general  statements  of  charges  without  having  cited  any  specific  case,  or 
without  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  any  positive  instance  in  which 
false  hopes  had  been  raised,  and  had  not  then  been  realised.     I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  a  few  instances  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  government  respecting  the  execu- 
tive council,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  instructions  forwarded  to  Sir  F.  Head,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  your  own  acts  in  those  instances  that  the  difficulties 
arose.     I  will  not  go  into  the   question  with  respect  to  the   military  force,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  proof  that  three  years  ago  there  were  parties  in  Canada 
who  were  influenced  by  different  feelings  in  politics,  and  sufficient  warning  should 
have  been  deemed  to   be  given  by   that  circumstance  alone   to  have  induced   the 
government  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  force  in  the  colony  to  meet 
the  advances  of  either  party,  without  one  party  being  called  upon  to  contend  with 
the  otlier.      It  was  not  merely  your  duty  to  suppress  the  revolt  when  it  should  take 
place,  but  you  should  also  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it  with  your  own  power,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  on  eitlter  party  to  defend  tlie  colony  by  means  of  its 
voluntary  aid.     On  "these  grounds  it  is,  that  1  feel  justified  in  giving  my  support  to 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord,  with  a  view  to  expressing  my  opinion  on  your  con- 
duct with  reference  to  Canada.     I  am  not  forced  to  bring  the  motion  forward  in 
consequence  of  any  pressure  from  without;  but  because  an  hon.   gentleman  gave 
notice  that  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  colonial  policy,  and  I 
wished  to  know  in  what  position  I  and  the  party  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
act,  are  placed  in  reference  to  that  motion.     At  the  same  time,  as  I  said  before,  I 
shall  make  no  apology  to  the  House.     But  this  is  a  perfectly  novel  proposition,  that 
the  motion  should  not  be  agreed  to,  because  there  is  a  chance  of  displacing  the 
government  by  it.     There  is  no  defence  urged  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who 
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state  they  shall  oppose  both  the  original  motion  and  the  amendment's  of  the  Canadian 
policj'  of  the  government.  You  have  not  a  word  to  saj'  in  vindication  of  the  charge 
of  vacillation  and  irresolution  brought  against  the  government.  Every  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  otlier  side,  who  is  not  connected  with  the  government,  who  lias  addressed 
the  House  in  the  course  of  tlie  present  debate,  has  abandoned  this  jmint,  and  has 
admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  dei)artnient  lias  been  characterised  by 
vacillation,  irresolution,  and  want  of  forcsiglit.  The  first  hon.  member  wiio  addres.sed 
tlie  House  last  night  after  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Atfairs,  was  the 
hon.  member  for  Marylebouc,  who  said- -1  tooli  his  words  down  at  tlie  time — "I 
think  that  the  Canadian  policy  of  the  government  is  exceedingly  bad,"  although  the 
noble  lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  sfmke  immediately  before  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, had  said  tluit  tiie  Canadian  policy  of  the  government  was  the  first  and  brightest 
gem  in  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  present  government.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man was  followed  by  other  lion,  members  on  the  same  side,  who  declined  voting  for 
the  amendment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  said, 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  government  as  regarded  the  affairs  of 
Canada;  but  all  joined  in  a  general  chorus  against  the  amendment,  because  they 
said  they  thought,  if  it  were  successful,  we  should  succeed  to  office.  Was  this 
a  sutlicient  reason  for  witliholding  assent  to  tlie  proposition  before  tiie  House?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  liad  been  searching  for  grounds  of  consolation  for  a 
beaten  government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  read  an  amusing  piece  of  writing 
as  to  the  degree  of  beating  which  a  government  could  receive  consistently  with 
its  continuance  in  office.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  looked  back,  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  stripes  received  last  week — for,  out  of  the  five  divisions  which  took  place 
last  week,  the  government  were  beaten  upon  four  of  them — for  some  consolation 
to  tlie  number  of  defeats  sustained  by  former  administrations.  "  I  will  apply,"  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "to  the  records  of  past  beatings,  to  see  what  degree  a 
government  can  sustain,  and  continue  to  exist."  The  right  lion,  gentleman  quoted 
several  occasions  where  former  governments  had  continued  after  being  defeated,  and 
quoted  the  instance  of  the  salt-tax  and  other  measures,  when,  he  said,  the  Tory 
government  were  severely  beaten.  I  could,  however,  in  addition  to  the  cases  quoted 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  mention  other  instances  of  men  remaining  in  office 
after  repeated  beatings.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  all  that  have  preceded  us, 
notwitiistanding  all  the  cases  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  notwithstand- 
ing, what  I  never  doubted,  his  tenacity  of  life  under  the  infliction  of  a  severe 
beating — tenacity,  however,  which  I  admit  is  produced  by  the  same  motive  which 
influenced  myself  while  in  office,  namely,  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  with  whom  I 
acted — I  am  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  all  his  tenacity  of  life,  could 
liardly  survive,  if  beaten  under  the  present  circumstances.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man asked,  how  can  we  persevere  in  our  amendment,  seeing  we  are  incapable  to 
form  a  government,  in  case  we  should  drive  the  present  administration  from  office? 
But  1  trust  we  are  to  come  to  a  division  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  government; 
not  on  our  power  to  form  an  administration.  I  have  not  to  consider,  at  the  present 
moment,  what  government  could  be  formed;  I  have  only  to  look  to  what  the 
honour  of  the  conservative  party  demands,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  here- 
tofore expressed  opinions  as  to  the  misconduct  and  weakness  of  the  government  in  its 
Canadian  policy.  The  hon.  baronet  brings  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject,  and 
wliat  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  me  do?  Would  he  have  me  absent  myself 
from  the  House  altogether?  Not  to  appear  here  and  avow  my  opinion,  as  long  as 
I  have  a  seat  in  the  House,  would  be  a  course  of  proceeding  to  wiiich  I  shall  iKJver 
assent.  I  might  be  compelled  to  give  my  vote  on  any  particular  question  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  a  question  miglit  be  put  in  such  a  way,  that  I  could  give  no  opinion 
cither  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  but  tliis  I  never  would  consent  to,  namely,  to 
refuse  to  appear  liere,  and  abstain  from  expressing  my  opinion  on  any  particular 
line  of  policy.  This  is  what  I  h.ave  never  done,  and  it  is  what  I  never  will  consent 
to.  But  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  us  to  move  tlie  previous  question  ? 
Alas!  you  have  so  damaged  the  [Ji-evious  question,  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  no 
gentleman  will  like  to  be  seen  in  its  company.  After  the  exhibition  you  made  of 
the  previous  question  last  week,  you  can  hardly  wish  for  the  renewal  of  it;  and 
what  would  you  say  to  me  if  I  proposed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  and  pro- 
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various  precedents  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  exclusive  riglil  to  adjiull- 
cate  upon  controverted  elections  was  reserved  to  the  House." 

The  example  had  been  followed  in  every  popular  assembly  constituted  in  any  state 
that  had  adopted  theBritish  constitution  asits  model.  He  believed  that,  without  excep- 
tion, in  all  states  in  which  a  free  government  prevailed,  the  popular  brancli  of  the  con- 
stitution had  claimed  those  privileges  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  a  popular  assembly. 
They  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  examining  into  the  qualification  and  due  return  of 
its  members,  and  nothing  but  the  strongest  conviction  that  justice  would  not  be  done, 
could  make  it  expedient,  in  his  opinion,  to  part  with  the  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  possessed.  Although,  therefore,  upon  constitutional  grounds  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  House  should  not  part  with  its 
exclusive  privilege  of  adjudication  upon  the  rights  of  its  members,  at-the  same  time 
he  must  say,  that  this  must  be  subordinate  to  considerations  of  justice.  Justice 
must  be  administered,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  provided  they  could  not 
have  a  guarantee  for  the  administration  of  impartial  justice  from  the  present  system, 
a  strict  adherence  to  it  ought  not  to  prevail.  But  he  feared  that  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  constit'.iting  a  new  tribunal,  supposing  the  House  to  be 
determined  upon  the  expediency  of  making  the  experiment  of  a  transfer.  To 
what  tribunal  was  the  jurisdiction  to  be  transferred?  He  apprehended  that  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  transfer  it  to  any  inferior  authority  to  that  which  adjudicated 
upon  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  should  think  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  judges  of  the  land,  or  some  others  of  equal  authority, 
should,  in  case  they  parted  with  the  jurisdiction,  be  the  parties  who  should  exercise 
it.  He  had  the  strongest  objection  to  mixing  up  the  judges  in  matters  of  mere 
politics.  The  judges,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  must,  no  doubt,  decide  upon 
political  matters.  Great  questions  of  political  libels,  sedition,  and  treason,  were 
determined  upon  by  them  ;  but,  then,  the  adjudication  of  controverted  elections 
partook  of  party,  as  distinguished  from  political  considerations ;  and  he  must  confess, 
considering  the  universal  satisfaction  that  now  prevailed  with  the  administration  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  in  this  country,  and  the  universal  conviction  that  it  was  as 
important  as  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of 
partiality,  he  thought  that  this  universal  feeling  of  confidence  might  be  seriously 
weakened,  if  they  made  the  judges  of  the  land  the  persons  to  adjudicate  upon  party 
disputes.  But  then,  again,  would  they  intrust  this  power  to  a  single  judge?  Sup- 
posing they  overruled  the  objection,  as  to  the  danger  of  prejudicing  the  character  of 
the  judge,  by  devolving  upon  him  a  duty  partaking  of  a  political  character,  would 
they  in  all  cases  devolve  upon  a  single  judge  the  duty  of  determining  both  the  law 
and  the  fact  of  controverted  elections  ?  If  they  did  so,  he  thought  that  this  would 
be  a  monstrous  power  to  give  to  a  single  judge,  to  decide  both  the  law  and  the  fact 
in  cases  of  controverted  elections.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  adhered  more  closely 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  would  they  have  any  security  that  a  jur^-,  how- 
ever constituted,  would  be  more  free  from  political  bias  than  the  members  of  the 
House.  Or  would  they  sanction,  in  this  case,  a  departure  of  that  great  principle  of 
our  jurisprudence  which  required  an  absolute  unanimity  amongst  the  jury  to  con- 
vict? In  his  opinion,  if  they  did  not  require  unanimity  in  this  case,  they  would  be 
originating  a  precedent  for  a  very  serious  encroachment  upon  the  constitution  of 
juries,  as  established  in  this  country.  If  they  required  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
jury,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  difiQcult  to  select  a  jury  of  twelve  men  who,  in 
matters  involving  so  many  dubious  points  in  law,  and  so  many  intricate  matters  of 
fact,  should  arrive  at  an  unanimous  verdict.  There  was  another  point  also,  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  House,  with  reference  to  any  contemplated  external  judica- 
ture in  controverted  elections.  Would  they  require  of  the  judge,  who  was  to  try 
these  cases,  the  same  strict  adherence  to  law  as  in  purely  legal  cases  in  the  courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas?  If  so,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  be  many 
cases  which  parliament  would  investigate  and  visit,  which  in  the  application  of  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  might  escape.  It  appeared  to  him,  tlierefore,  that  if  a  judge 
were  appointed  to  try  election  petitions,  either  he  must  be  guided  by  the  rrioral 
princijjles  and  discretion  of  parliamentary  law,  or  he  must  depart  from  all  the  rules 
and  principles  which  had  hitlicrto  guided  election  committees,  to  the  strict  legal 
doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law.     Now,  either  of  these  alternatives 
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appeared  to  liini  to  be  open  to  great  objection;  lictlioiigbt  it  equally  olyectionable 
that  the  rules  of  the  courts  of  law,  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  election  cases,  or 
tliat  the  judges  sliould  have  to  adnn'nister  a  species  of  law  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar,   and  which  was  applied  by  ])arliauient,  rather   on    lax  and  etjuitable 
princi[)les,  than  by  well-defined  rule,  and  which  dilfered  materially  from  the  strict 
statute,  or  common  law  of  the  country.     On  tiiis  double  ground,  he  tiiought  the 
Crown  woidd  find  so  much  ditficulty  in  appointing  a  tribunal  for  this  particular 
jnirpose,  that  nothing  but  an  insurmountable  case  of  necessity,  amounting  to  de- 
monstration, should  induce  the   House  to  forego  its  present  privilege  of  deciding 
upon  the  seats  of  its  members.     At  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  i)roved,  that  justice 
could  not  be  done  without  seeking  a  new  tribunal,  that  would  be  such  an  argu- 
ment of  necessity,  as  would,  of  course,  overrule  all  his  objections      It  was,  however, 
because  he  did  not  despair  of  finding  a  tribunal  in  this  House  better  qualided,  in  his 
opinion,  than  any  other,  to  decide  upon  these  points,  and  better  calculated  to  give  a 
verdict  which  should  meet  the  impartial  justice  of  the  case,  and  give  general  satis- 
faction to  all  parties,  that  he  should  support  the  retention  of  this  judicial  authority 
by  the  House.     He  was  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  being  able  to  constitute 
within  this  House  a  better  tribunal  in  these  matters  than  could   be  constituted  any 
■wliere  else,  and  of  the  perfect  impartiality  of  which,  as  well  as  of  their  competency, 
tliere  could  be  no  doul)t  or  suspicion.     Whatever  course  they  took — whether  they 
retained  their  jurisdiction  in  its  present  form,  or  consented  to  its  entire  transfer  to  an 
extraneous  tribunal,  or  whether  they  retained  it  in  a  modified  and  altered  form,  he 
thought  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend   (Lord  Stanley)  was  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  that  a  committee  ouglit  to  be  appointed,  with  a  view  to  determine  by 
"what  preparatory  law  they  could  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  prevailed  upon  several  points  of  election  law,  and  which  led  to  adverse  and 
conflicting  decisions.     At  the  same  time,  he  must  say,  that  the  complaints  against 
election  committees,  arose  freiiuently  from  the  mode  of  selection,  and  from  having- 
young  and  inexperienced  men  to  adjudicate  upon  points  of  law  which  were  full  of 
doubts  and  diiHculties,  and  on  which  great  ditfercnces  of  opinion  prevailed.     He 
thought,  tlierefore,  that  a  declaratory  law,  clearing  up  existing  doubts,  wouhl  be  an 
important  i)reliminary  to  whatever  form  of  tribunal  they  might  hereafter  decide  upon 
adoi)ting.    Let  the  House  take,  for  example,  the  question  of  distance,  the  mode  of  ad- 
measurement of  the  seven  miles.    What  could  be  easier  than  for  the  House  to  decide 
that?   Let  them  look  to  the  question  of  trusteeship  of  chapels,  upon  which  the  revi- 
sing barristers  were  constantly  coming  to  opposite  conclusions.  Was  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  election  committees,  having  such  questions  to  decide,  should  be  confused 
by  the  opposite  decisions,  and  should  come  to  conclusions  different  from  those  arrived 
at  by  other  committees,  and  without  the  slightest  ground  of  partiality  ?     W' hj',  he 
asked,  should  not  parliament  interfere  under  such  circumstances?     Let  them  take 
the  case  of  an  overseer,  who  had  the  power,  by  his  own  neglect,  to  disfranchise  100 
persons.     Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  than  that  any  public  officer  should' 
be  allowed,  through  his  own  neglect,  and  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  to  disfranchise 
a  large  number  of  voter*.     So  there  were  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  of  the  like  importance,  which,  he  thought,  on  a  careful    review   by  a  well- 
selected  committee,  nn'ght  be  set  at  rest.     He  did  not,  however,  overvalue  in  extent 
the  importance  of  judicial  decisions  of  this  kind;  for  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  anticijjate  and  lay  down  the  law,  upon  the  points  of  difficulty  or  dispute  which 
might  possibly  arise.   For  the  House  to  step  in  to  define  what  bribery  was,  for  instance, 
would  be  almost  impossible,  so  as  to  foresee  and  guard  against  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance under  which  it  might  present  itself.     Therefore,  whilst  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  House  should  declare  the  law  upon  some  disputed  points,  which 
had  already  arisen  and  become  ascertained,  he  did  not  expect,  having  done  that,  they 
would  have  gone  very  far  towards  removing  all  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  the  present 
system,  though  he  thought  they  would  have  done  much  towards  ))reventing  unneces- 
sary litigation  and  expense,  which  was.  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  main  evils  attendant 
upon  every  process  of  trial  in  this  country.     They  would  be  doing  much  in  clearing 
up  and  setting  at  rest  disputed  points,  which,  as  long  as  they  remained  doubtful, 
induced  speculative  men  to  enter  upon  litigation,  and  engage  tliemselves  and  others 
in  much  unnecessary  and  fruitless  expense.     This  would  operate  as  a  relief  equally 
135— Vol.  111. 
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to  members  and  to  their  constituent  bodies.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House, 
without  entertaining  the  idea  of  establishing  new  tribunals  in  this  matter,  would 
appoint  a  committee  upon  the  subject.  This,  lie  considered,  would  be  an  essential 
preliminary  in  any  case,  whether  with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal 
or  not.  As  far  as  the  time  which  he  had  for  the  purpose  would  allow  him,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  were  the  practices  of  assemblies,  answering  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  diiTerent  countries  of  the  world,  where  a  constitutional  form  of  go- 
vernment existed.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was,  that  he  found  it  uniformly, 
and  without  exception,  to  be  the  case,  that  these  assemblies  had  adopted  the  principle 
acted  upon  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  namely,  that  of  deciding  for  themselves 
upon  the  qualifications  and  seats  of  their  members.  Without  tiring  the  House  with 
a  variety  of  details  from  all  these  quarters,  he  would  select,  as  the  two  most  import- 
ant instances,  the  practices  of  France  and  of  the  United  States.  In  France,  the 
ultimate  decision  upon  every  return  was  entirely  in  the  Cliambers,  so  that  they  were 
there  very  much  in  the  position  in  which  this  House  was,  before  1770,  when  the 
Grenville  Act  was  introduced.  The  French  Chambers  did  not  devolve  upon  any 
committee  the  business  of  deciding  upon  the  seat  of  a  member,  but  reserved  that  final 
right  to  the  whole  constituent  assembly.  The  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  following 
statement  from  a  paper  of  the  French  practice: — 

"  A  detailed  account  is  kept,  in  each  Electoral  College,  of  all  the  proceedings  that 
take  place  day  by  day,  during  the  progress  of  the  election.  It  includes  a  statement 
of  the  fact,  that  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  law  have  been  observed — the  claims 
of  voters — the  protests  against  alleged  irregularities  in  the  proceedings. 

"  These  detailed  accounts,  or  proces  verbaiix,  are  sent  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  by  him  are  transmitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  Petitions  by  parties  interested,  complaining  of  irregularities  at  the  election,  may 
be  addressed  directly  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  Each  member  sends  to  the  Chamber  the  proof  of  his  qualification.  That  is,  a 
certificate  of  his  birth,  and  certificate  of  his  payment  of  his  amount  of  taxes,  required 
by  law  to  constitute  his  pecuniary  qualification. 

"  The  verification  of  the  rights  of  the  deputies  to  their  seats  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Chamber. 

"  The  day  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Chamber  is  divided  by  lot  into 
the  nine  bureaux.  There  are  459  deputies;  each  bureau,  therefore,  consists  of  51 
deputies. 

"  The  proces  verhaux  of  the  elections,  and  every  document  relating  to  the  elections, 
are  divided  among  these  bureaux,  each  of  which  meets  in  a  separate  apartment. 

"  Every  bureau  makes  a  report  to  the  Chamber,  on  the  subject  of  the  elections  of 
which  it  has  had  charge,  and  recommends  that  they  shall  be  declared  vaUd,  or  an- 
nulled, as  the  case  may  be. 

"  The  Chamber  divides  on  each. 

"  The  general  principle  observed  in  France  is — 

"  1.  That  the  whole  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  that  authority  alone,  can  pronounce 
definitively  on  the  validity  of  an  election. 

"  2.  The  final  decision  on  every  question  connected  with  the  validitj^of  an  election, 
the  rights  of  the  electors,  the  regulating  of  the  proceedings,  the  qualification  of  the 
member,  is  with  the  Chamber. 

"  3.  Every  thing  which  precedes  the  final  discussion  and  decision  of  the  Chamber, 
is  merely  a  preliminary  examination,  intended  for  the  information  and  instruction  of 
the  Chamber.  The  decisions  are  ])resumed  to  coi  stitute  the  rule  by  which  future 
decisions  in  analogous  cases  are  regulated." 

Having  read  those  particulars  to  the  House,  he  must  sa^'  that  he  ajiprehended  that 
the  practice  of  France  could  not  form  a  rule  for  their  proceedings  on  the  present 
subject;  for  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Grenville  Act,  he  would  see  that  the 
general  adjudication  of  the  House  ui)on  contested  elections  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  old  system.  He  would  now  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  particulars  of  the  same  kind  from  the  United  States,  which  he  had 
from  a  person  of  very  good  authority,  in  whom  he  placed  the  highest  reliance:  — 
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"  The  Speaker  is  elected  at  tlie  coiiiiucnceincnt  of  each  Congress,  by  a  majority 
of  members,  by  ballot. 

'•  Excrcisitig  iiii|)ortant  political  powers,  his  political  opinions  are  generally  in 
accord  vvitli  those  of  the  majority,  lie  ai)])oints  all  the  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees, tiiongli  by  a  rule  of  the  House,  the  House  may  do  it  if  they  please.  This, 
however,  is  rarely  done,  except  in  relation  to  select  committees  umler  peculiar  cii"- 
cumstances,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  the  Speaker  that  it  should  be  done. 

"There  is  no  other  security  as  to  fairness  or  impurliality,  in  the  ai)pointment  of 
conmiittees  by  the  Sj)eaker,  tiian  that  which  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  just  regard 
for  his  own  cliaracter  and  that  of  the  House  may  be  sujjposcd  to  inspire. 

"  In  the  construction  of  tlie  important  committees  of  the  House,  where  subjects 
involving  political  principles,  or  atfecting  the  existing  administration,  political  con- 
siderations must  operate,  at  least  so  far  as  to  give  a  majority  of  tlie  committee  to  tiie 
dominant  party.  Tlie  committee  of  privileges  and  elcclions  is,  however,  I'reer  from 
the  objection  of  political  bias  than  most  others. 

"  Objections  on  this  score  have  been  sometimes  made,  especially  und(>r  high  party 
excitement,  and  can  be  urged  against  the  report  of  the  committee  when  it  comes  into  the 
House.  Few  decisions  of  the  committee  are  reversed,  and  in  a  service  of  more  than 
fourteen  years,  I  have  not,  I  think,  known  more  than  one  or  two  reversals.  The  sy.s- 
teni  has  generally  worked  well,  and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made,  within  my  know- 
ledge, to  change  it. 

"•  All  contested  elections  are  submitted  to  the  committee  of  elections  in  the  first 
instance,  who  examine  and  report  iheir  opinion,  with  the  evidence,  if  desired  by 
either  party,  or  the  House,  or  deemed  by  them  necessary. 

"  The  rules  are,  that  all  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  House,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot. 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  elections  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
certificates  of  election,  or  other  credentials  of  the  members  returned  to  serve 
in  the  House,  and  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  other  matters 
touching  elections  and  returns,  as  shall  or  may  be  presented  to  come  into  question, 
and  have  been  referred  to  them  by  the  House." 

It  would  be  seen  from  this  that  the  committee  of  privileges  of  the  United  States 
did  not  difi'er  very  widely  from  the  election  committees  of  this  House,  except  that 
the  power  of  adjudication  was,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  House.  Having  en- 
tered sulliciently  into  these  circumstances,  he  would  now  approach  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  most  important  question  which  this  subject  involved,  namelv,  what 
practical  remedy  the  House  should  adopt  in  respect  to  the  adjudication  of  contested 
elections,  assuming  that  it  retained  its  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  He  tiiought 
it  could  not  be  denied,  that  for  many  years  after  the  (irenville  Act  was  passed,  it 
worked  practically  well;  and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  certainly  recollected  that  in  liis 
earlier  parliamentary  career,  be  had  not  heard  so  many  ol)jections  urged  against  it 
as  had  lately  been  raised.  He  would  very  briefly  state  what,  in  his  opinion,  were 
the  chief  defects  of  the  present  syt.tem.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  preparatory  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  nature  to  taint  the  rest.  Each  party  naturally  endeavoured  to 
.secure  as  numerous  an  attendance  of  the  adherents  of  his  party  as  possible,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  public  saw  an  umisually  large  assemblage  drawn  touether 
for  the  jjurpose  of  striking  an  election  committee,  and  a  degree  of  excitement 
and  zeal  prevailing  amongst  the  members  of  both  parties,  which  very  ill  accorded 
with  all  the  moral  notions  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  When  men  assembled  to- 
gether in  large  numbers,  for  any  purpose  calculated  to  awaken  their  political  feelings, 
tiiey  were  much  more  liable  to  be  betrayed  into  party  decisions  than  they  would  be, 
individually,  if  in  vested  alone  in  their  own  persons  with  certain  duties,  and  duly  sensible 
of  the  responsibility  which  they  incurred.  If  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  give  a  partial 
decision,  it  would  be  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  House  itself  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  election  committees.  There  was,  also,  this  to  guard  against — how  far  the  scru- 
ples which  might  induce  an  over-punctilious  man  to  give  adecision,  contrary  perhaps  to 
his  own  impressionof  the  case,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  having  acted  under 
the  influence  of  party  bias.  His  oj)iiiion  was  so  strong  against  this  preliminary  step, 
and  the  stamp  which  it  gave  to  all  subsequent  proceedings,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  could  remedy  it.      Supposing  even  the  wish  to  be  on  all  hands  to  guard 
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against  any  thing  like  an  undue  influence  of  party  in  the  constitution  of  tlio  eom- 
niiltee,  yet  had  it  not  frequently  occurred,  with  perfect  fairness  in  the  mode  of  the 
selecting  the  committee,  that  it  had  been  composed  often  members  of  one  party,  and 
only  one  of  another  ?  In  two  or  three  instances,  which  he  at  the  present  moment  re- 
membered, that  had  been  the  case.  Another  error,  to  which  the  present  system  was 
subject,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  predilection  of  the  parties  themselves  to  exclude  from 
the  committee  those  very  men  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  have 
most  weight.  A  party  to  a  contested  election,  having  full  confidence  in  the  abilities 
of  a  very  clever  counsel,  whose  services  he  had  retained,  preferred  rather  to  have  it 
in  his  hands  to  address  a  committee  composed  of  gentlemen  who  knevr  little  or 
nothing  about  the  matter,  than  to  submit  his  case  to  a  committee  of  experienced  men 
•whose  opinions  were  known  to  have  weight  and  authority.  These  were  a  few  of  the 
objections  to  which  the  present  system  was  liable  ;  and  in  coming,  in  the  next  place, 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  these  defects,  he  must  say,  that,  after  all 
that  had  been  proposed  by  others,  he  had  very  great  hesitation  in  offering  any  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject.  He  was  desirous,  in  the  first  place,  of  doing  away  with  the 
practice  of  summoning  members  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  names  drawn  upon 
a  committee,  and  he  wished  also  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  party, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  practice  of  excluding  members  whose  authority  should  have 
most  weight  in  matters  of  this  kind.  With  these  objects  in  view,  lie  sliould  propose, 
that  after  a  general  election,  the  first  act  of  the  House  should  be  to  determine  who 
•were  liable  to  serve  upon  election  committees.  Some  extent  of  service  should  be 
prescribed,  also,  which  should  entitle  a  member  to  exemption  from  subsequent  com- 
mittees ;  for  he  did  not  think,  for  instance,  that  a  man's  having  served  upon  a  com- 
mittee on  a  petition,  which  went  off  in  half  an  hour,  on  a  point  of  form,  should  entitle 
him  to  exemption.  Whether  or  not  the  members  of  government  should  be  liable  to 
serve,  was  a  point  which  he  should  leave  to  themselves.  He  very  much  doubted, 
also,  whether  he  should  exclude  those  members  from  participation  in  election  com- 
mittees who  happened  to  be  themselves  petitioned  against.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
see  any  wise  or  reasonable  principle  upon  which  they  could  be  excluded  from  this 
duty,  whilst  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  every  other  right  and  power  as  mem- 
bers of  that  House.  He  thought,  also,  that  this  rule  held  out  a  great  inducement  to 
parties  to  petition  against  members,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
sitting  on  election  committees.  Pie  thought  the  House  should  facilitate  bona  fide 
petitions  as  much  as  possible,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  frivolous  petitions,  which  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  crippling  the 
public  service  of  the  member  so  petitioned  against.  It  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  him  whether  this  rule  should  be  abandoned,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  threw  out 
the  point  as  one  deserving  of  consideration.  Having  once  determined  who  were 
liable  to  serve  on  election  committees;  they  came  now  to  the  great  ditficulty  of  ap- 
pointing an  assessor,  or  judge,  whose  authority  should  guide  and  have  weight  with 
the  committee.  He  saw  a  very  great  objection  against  calling  repeatedly  upon  the 
Speaker,  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Speaker  should  hold  the  scales  of  justice  between  contending  parties  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  lie  thought  it  extremely  desirable,  that  he  should  not  be  continually 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  settle  disputed  points  between  conflicting  parties.  All  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  would  cull  upon  the  Speaker  to  do,  would  be  one  single  act,  which  he 
•was  sure  he  would  perform  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  in 
a  manner  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  What  he  should  call  upon  the  Speaker 
to  do,  would  be  to  nominate  a  committee,  which  he  should  call  a  general  com- 
mittee for  elections,  and  which  he  should  propose  should  consist  of  very  few  mem- 
bers, perhaps  four  or  six,  or  some  such  limited  number.  The  House  and  the  country, 
he  was  sure,  would  cheerfully  repose  confidence  in  the  perfect  impartiality  with 
•which  the  Speaker  would  in  all  cases  proceed  to  nominate  the  general  committee. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  require  the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  committee, 
•when  nominated  by  the  Speaker  ;  or  it  might  be  deemed  better  and  simpler  to  leave 
the  matter  finally  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.  This,  however,  was  a  point  upon 
which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  indifferent,  though  he  thought  it  so  easy  to  constitute 
a  general  committee  of  this  kind  with  jicrfect  fairness,  that  the  matter  might  safely 
be  loft  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.    Tlie  committee  so  appointed  would  be  perfectly 
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iniiKii'tially  constituted;  ami  to  tliis  committee,  lu-tiiig  uiulor  the  obligation  of  an 
oaili,  lie  would  leave  the  duly  of  appointiufj  the  select  committees  which  were  to 
try  all  election  petitions.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tiu're  were  thirty  election  petitions 
pending,  the  general  committee  of  tour  or  six,  would  have  to  select  thirty  conmuttees 
to  try  these  petitions,  eitiier  by  selecting  thirty  election  committees  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  appropriating  them  to  the  several  petitions  by  ballot,  or  by  selecting  the 
committee  individually  to  try  each  particular  petition.  lie  must  sa}',  however,  for 
his  own  part,  that  he  was  so  averse  to  every  thing  having  the  colour  of  chance  about 
it,  that  he  should  much  prefer  the  latter  course,  of  appointing  a  distinct  committee 
to  try  the  merits  of  each  particular  jjctition.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
])etition  from  Dublin,  lie  would  leave  it  to  the  general  committee  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  try  the  merits  of  the  petition,  with  full  confidence  that  they  would 
select  a  competent  and  imi)artial  committee  for  the  jiurpose.  In  the  next  place,  he 
should  propose,  that  the  election  committees  should  be  more  limited  in  their  numbers. 
lie  thougiit  seven  would  be  (piite  enough  to  form  a  committee,  perhaps  five  might 
be  too  few  ;  but  he  should  have  no  objection  to  reduce  the  number  to  seven  or  nine. 
If  it  was  thought  that  mistakes  might  still  bo  made,  and  persons  be  nominated  by 
the  general  conmiittee,  to  whom  some  personal  objection  might  reasonably  apply,  it 
might  be  desirable  that  the  general  committee  should,  in  the  first  ))laee,  appoint 
eleven  or  thirteen  names,  giving  the  i)arties  to  the  petition  a  limited  right  to  strike. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  seven  were  to  be  the  constituent  number  of  an  election  com- 
mittee, it  might  still  be  a  question  whether  the  general  committee  would  appoint 
those  seven  at  once,  or  whether  they  should  nominate  eleven,  giving  the  parties  on 
either  side  a  right  to  two  strikes.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  desirable,  he  thought, 
to  give  the  committees  the  aid  of  assessors.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  might  either 
compose  the  committee  of  six  members,  with  a  legal  assessor,  who  should  be  their 
chairman,  with  the  voice  and  authority  of  a  judge,  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  any 
other  member  of  the  committee;  or  ihey  might  constitute  tne  committee  of  seven 
members,  and  give  them  the  assistance  and  aid  of  an  assessor.  There  were  one  or 
two  points,  upon  the  respective  merits  or  preferabieness  of  which  he  would  then  give 
no  opinion.  One  very  great  difliculty  in  the  appointment  of  assessors  would  be  this; 
that  the  call  for  their  services  would  not  be  uniform  or  permanent.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  parliament,  after  a  general  election,  there  would  n.iturally  be  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  pe;itions,  and  the  services  of  several  assessors  would,  of  course, 
be  required  ;  whilst,  in  subsequent  years,  there  might  onlj'  occur  two  or  three  con- 
tested elections.  If  a  permanent  start'  of  assessors,  therefore,  were  to  be  kept  up,  the 
public  would  be  burdened  with  the  salaries  of  officers  whose  services  were  only  re- 
quired for  one  year  out  of  every  four  or  five.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  he  should 
be  inclined  to  cojjy  the  principle  of  an  Irish  act,  and  provide,  that  all  jjcrsons  who 
were  willing  to  act  in  this  capacity,  should  notify  their  willingness  to  the  House,  and 
that  they  should  be  selected  from  the  list  so  formed,  by  the  general  committee,  for 
the  particular  cases  which  occurred  to  recjuire  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  it  understood  by  those  parties,  that  whilst  the  House  was  willing  to  pay  them 
liberally  for  tlieir  services  whilst  the  occasion  for  them  lasted,  its  connection  with 
them  ceased  with  the  occasion,  and  that  the  House  was  at  full  liberty  to  choose 
where  it  pleased  on  all  subsequent  occasions.  With  regard  to  a  court  of  ai)peal, 
to  ratify  or  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  general  body,  he  thought  there 
were  such  objections  to  this  tribunal,  that  it  ought  to  be  avoided  unless  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary,  or  unless  the  points  in  dispute  were  of  too  grave  a 
nature  to  be  left  to  the  determination  of  a  single  judge.  These  were  the  general 
principles  on  which  he  supposed  a  tribunal  might  be  constituted  within  the  walls 
of  parliament,  free  from  the  objections  which  applied  to  tliat  which  at  jiresent 
existed.  He  should  have  no  attendance  of  members  on  the  ballot.  He  should 
exclude  the  operation  of  chance.  He  should  have  a  ])reliminary  committee, 
fairly  selected  from  those  sitting  in  the  House,  who  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
adviser,  who  might  regulate  tlieir  decisions,  in  a  manner  not  only  consonant  with 
justice,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  House.  He 
should  also  ensure  on  each  committee  the  presence  of  a  competent  number  of  mem- 
bers experienced  in  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  who  should  not  be  disqualified  on 
the  ground  of  ability  and  experience.     He  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  trouble 
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tlie  House  with  any  further  suggestions,  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already  stated,' 
and  wliich  were  exclusively  his  own.  The  hill  of  the  hon.  gentleman  contained 
many  of  the  ohjections  which  applied  to  the  present  system.  It  was  defective  as  to 
the  initiatory  proceedings,  which  were  left  hy  it  under  all  the  influence  of  party 
excitement;  hecause  there  would  continue  the  same  motives,  the  same  manifest 
interest  for  each  party  to  attend  in  as  great  numhers  as  possible.  And,  on  the 
whole,  unless  he  saw  some  chance  of  remedying  the  main  defects  of  the  present 
system,  by  some  course  fundamentally  different,  he  could  not  see  any  advantage  in  a 
change  merely  providing  for  subordinate  defects.  All  the  main  objections  to  the 
present  system  remained  in  force  against  that  which  was  now  submitted,  besides 
others  of  minor  importance,  which  peculiarly  applied  to  it.  With  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  an  assessor,  he  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  that  adverse  litigant 
parties  should  both  choose  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  their  disputes,  that  he  would 
invite  them  to  an  agreement  on  this  point,  and  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  done 
to  effect  that  object.  And  when  he  knew  how  often  parties  coincided  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assessor,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  when  the  services  of  men  of 
eminence  were  secured,  both  by  the  honour  of  the  station  and  the  ample  remuneration 
which  attached  to  it,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  adverse  parties  to 
agree  to  an  assessor.  It  was  a  sound  principle  of  jurisprudence,  generally  acted  on,  that 
■when  litigating  parties  could  do  so,  they  ought  to  adopt  friendly  arbitration.  These 
were  the  suggestions  which  he  thought  it  right  to  offer,  after  having  given  the  sub- 
ject the  best  consideration  which  he  could,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  were  not  founded 
in  any  lurking  desire  to  secure  advantage  to  party.  "  I  do  feel,"  said  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  •'  that  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  House  are  concerned  in  the  amendment 
of  this  system.  I  do  believe,  that  the  interests  of  justice  are  involved  in  its  amelio- 
ration, and  I  am  satislfled  that  this  House,  which  professes  to  be  governed  by  principles 
of  honour  and  integrity,  must  necessarily  entertain  the  strongest  desire  that  any 
tribunal  appointed  to  decide  controverted  elections,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  partake 
cJf  that  integrity',  and  honour,  and  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  partiality." 
Bill  to  be  committed  on  the  11th  of  May. 


LORD  DURHAM'S  MISSION, 

April  3,  1838. 

•  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  proposed  a  motion  to  the  following  effect: — "That  the 
expenditure,  for  one  year,  on  the  establishment  of  Lord  Gosford,  as  Governor-general, 
amounted  to  ,£12,678  ;  that  such  establishment  was  founded  on  a  just  and  liberal 
scale,  and  is  a  proper  precedent  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  establishment  «)f 
tlie  Earl  of  Durham." 

Sir  Rohert  Peel  said,  he  had  heard  such  extraordinary  comments  made  in  tho 
course  of  this  debate,  upon  the  motives  of  his  noble  friend,  with  whom  this  motion  had 
originated,  and  upon  the  demand  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to 
the  public  expenditure,  that  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  precedent  sought  to  be  established.  He  thought,  that  the 
hon.  gentlemen,  who,  with  a  very  natural  feeling,  prompted  by  fraternal  affection, 
had  risen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  could  not  imply,  that  the  opposition  had  shown 
any  disposition  unfairly  to  question  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham.  He  did 
not  consider  tbat  they  were  entitled  to  call  in  question  the  qualifications  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham  for  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  a))pointed.  Her  Majesty  had  the  un- 
(piestionable  prerogative  of  selecting  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  fill  that  office; 
and  he  should  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  privileges  which  the  Crown  exercised,  if  he  made  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions of  the  noble  earl  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
must  say,  that  he  had  not  heard,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  Canadian 
affairs,  any  ex])ression  which  Lord  Durham  had  a  fair  right  to  complain  of.  He  did 
believe,  that  never  had  any  appointment  l)een  made,  whicb,  considering  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  with  respect  to  party  politics,  had  been  treated  with  more  perfect  fair- 
ness by   tlie  opponents  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  than  the  appointment  of  Lord 
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Durham.  lie  considered  this  question  to  be  one  entirely  apart  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlic  House  of  Commons;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  contend  for  tlie  absolute 
riglit  of  the  Hoase  of  Conurions  to  briii"-  forward  projxisitions  rehitive  to  tlie  public 
expenditure.  And  he  must  say,  that  tlie  noble  lord  (I>ord  .Tolin  llussel!)  had  not 
discharired  his  duly  in  a  manner  becoming  a  minister  of  the  C!rown,  when,  upon  this 
question  of  ex[)ense  being  raised,  the  noble  lord  imputed  it  to  unbecoming  motives. 
What  would  have  been  said  of  the  opposition,  in  the  government,  if  the  opposition 
had  questioned  the  exjjenditure  of  any  public  olfice,  if  no  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  given  to  the  question,  but  they  had  taunted  their  opponents  with  unfairness, 
or  if,  in  questioning  the  exjjense  of  a  public  establishment  or  arrangement,  they  had 
imputed  to  the  opposition  that  they  had  been  intluenced  by  motives  of  ]tarty  hosti- 
lity or  mean  malignity?  .Such  conduct  would  have  been  justly  characterised  as 
little  short  of  treason  to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  insidt  to 
the  understanding  of  its  members.  In  professing  his  concurrence  with  the  course 
pursued  throughout  the  Canada  discussion,  he  neither  meant  to  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  qtialitications  of  Lord  Durham,  nor  did  he  then  question  them  in  the  slightest 
degree;  but,  consistently  with  that  intention,  he  had  a  perfect  right,  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  challenged,  he  would  exercise  the  right  of  infjuiry,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  establishment  jjroposed  for  Lord  Diuham  did  not  exceed  thejustbouudsof 
economy?  He  did  not,  in  this  respect, find  any  fault  with  Lord  Durham — the  fault  he 
found  was  with  her  Majesty's  government.  He  must  say,  that  the  first  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lord  (ilenelg  to  Lord  Durham,  the  first  letter  that  ajjpeared  in  the  papers,  was 
a  letter  without  precedent,  as  being  addressed  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  a 
])ublic  officer.  The  House  would  from  thence  see,  that  if  the  establishment  proposed  by 
Lord  Diu'ham  had  been  ten  times  more  extravagant  than  it  was,  the  imputation 
would  not  have  rested  upon  the  department  which  left  Lord  Durham  the  exclusive 
judge  of  his  own  expenditure.  He  would  ask,  was  it  ever  known,  that  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  addressed  a  letter  of  this  kind  to  a  imblic  officer,  about  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty?  Supposing  it  were  desirable  to  prescribe  beforehand  the 
establishment,  what  authority  ought  there  be  to  limit  that  establishment  ?  Was  it 
the  individual  himself,  or  was  it  the  Treasury,  after  communication  with  that  indi- 
vidual, and  with  the  department  to  which  he  was  responsible?  [Lord  John  Russell: 
So  it  was.]  The  noble  lord  said,  So  it  was.  But  look  at  the  letter  of  Lord  Glenelg. 
No  previous  arrangement  having  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  apparently  never 
occurred  to  the  government  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  outfit  or  esta- 
blishment.    But  here  was  the  letter  of  Lord  Glenelg : — 

"  Downing -STREET,  March  24,  183S. 
"  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  a  desire  has  been  expressed  by 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  place,  that  a  statement  of  your  lordship's 
establishment,  as  Governor-general  of  the  British  North  American  pro\inces,  and  her 
Majesty's  high  commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  affairs  in  Canada,  should 
be  hiid  before  the  House.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, having  assented  to  this  request,  I  shall  be  obliged,  if  your  lordship  will  furnish 
me  with  a  statement  of  your  establishment  for  this  purpose. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Glenelg. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham,  G.  C.  B ,  &c.  &c." 

He  would  say,  then,  upon  the  terms  of  this  letter,  which  was  to  be  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  tliat  it  appeared  to  him  that 
never  were  terms  made  use  of  which  could  more  clearly  acknowledge  Lord  Durham 
as  the  judge  of  the  establishment  which  ought  to  accom])any  him  to  Canada;  and 
he  was  surprised  that  Lord  Durham,  with  the  natural  desire  of  every  man  going  on 
any  eminent  service,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  service  should  be'effectually  per- 
formed, and  next,  that  those  who  accompany  him  should  be  amply  remunerated, 
did  not  seek  for  a  still  more  extensive  establishment :  but  the  treasury  of  the  country 
should  be  the  judge  to  correct  this  natural  feeling  in  its  officer,  and  to  curtail  within 
proper  limits  the  establishment  with  which  he  ought  to  be  accompanied.  The 
course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  government,  he  repeated,  was  entirely  without 
precedent.     He  was  bound  to  say  of  these  estimates,  admitting  to  the  full  extent  the 
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natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  his  mission,  and 

admitting  also,  that  true  economy  often  consisted  in  a  sound  and  judicious  exercise 
of  liberality,  admitting  the  weight  of  all  these  considerations,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  he  thought  tlie  noble  lord's  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  his  mission  to  be  much 
larger  than  was  necessary.  First,  there  was  a  chief  secretary,  witli  a  salary  of 
^1,300  a  year,  then  a  military  secretary,  at  £700  a  year,  and  then,  two  under-secre- 
taries ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say  200  secretaries,  thougli  perhaps,  in  so  saying,  lie 
might  only  be  anticipating  what  was  to  follow  ;  no,  but  there  were  two  under-secre- 
taries,  at  £'300  a  year  each,  and  then,  besides  all  these,  were  to  be  a  private  secretary, 
and  a  legal  adviser.  Now,  looking  at  these  appointments  only,  if  his  opinion  was  asked 
on  the  subject,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  considered  them  exceedingly  large;  he 
thought  them  enormous  in  reference  to  the  duties  Avhicli  were  to  be  performed.  W^ith 
respect  to  the  legal  adviser,  witli  the  salary  of  £1,500  a  year,  the  noble  lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  said,  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of 
who  was  intended  to  fill  that  situation.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  he  was  really  sorry 
for  the  noble  lord's  ignorance  on  the  subject.  The  noble  lord  was,  in  this  instance, 
like  the  phoenix,  a  vast  species  alone,  for  he  could  venture  to  say,  the  noble  lord  was 
the  only  man  in  the  House  who  did  not  know  who  the  legal  adviser  of  Lord  Durham 
was  to  be.  He  would  undertake,  at  least,  to  say,  that  there  were  manj'  members, 
composing  what  was  termed  "  her  Majesty's  opposition,"  who  could  confidentially 
inform  the  noble  lord  u))on  the  subject,  if  called  upon.  [Name.]  He  certainly 
should  not  have  considered  himself  entitled  to  name  the  individual  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred, as  the  communication  had  been  made  to  him  privately,  and  it  might  possibly 
happen  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  in  the  communi- 
cation which  had  been  made  to  him,  a  trap  had  not  been  laid  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading him.  And  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard  was  one  of  those 
who  called  upon  him  to  name  the  intended  legal  adviser  of  Lord  Durham,  lie  would  only 
say,  that  when  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  said  to  him,  "  I  shall  not  be  among 
you  when  the  controverted  election  bill  is  discussed,  "that  observation  gave  him  distinctly 
to  understand,  that  at  the  period  in  question  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  face 
would  be  directed  towards  the  western  possessions  of  her  Majesty.  Now  this  was  an 
inference,  which,  coupling  the  declarations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself, 
with  tlie  rumours  which  were  previously  in  circulation  on  the  subject,  he  thought  a 
very  remarkable  one.  [No!]  Oh,  then,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  went  out 
gratuitously,  and  in  that  case  there  was  another  candidate  for  the  olfice  of  legal 
adviser.  He  thought,  that,  when  any  one  who  knew  the  rumour  previously  in  cir- 
culation, and  then  coupled  with  it  the  information  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gen- 
tleman volunteered  to  confide  to  him,  that  he  should  not  be  here  when  tlie  controverted 
elections  bill  was  discussed,  he  might  very  fairly  infer,  that  nothing  would  induce 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  abandon  this  measure,  but  the  hope  of  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  public,  by  giving  legal  advice  to  the  Governor-general  of  the 
Canadas.  If  he  was  mistaken  in  drawing  this  conclusion,  he  could  onlj  say,  that 
he  was  extremely  sorry  for  it ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  into  which  he 
had  fallen  buna  fide.  However  the  case  might  be,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
these  half-confidences  were  very  incfinvenient,  or  at  least  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber ought  to  have  added  a  postscript,  or  warning  note,  to  this  effect: — "  Mind,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  legal  adviser  to  the  Governor-general  of  the  Canadas."  He  must 
say,  that  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
the  legal  adviser  of  Lord  Durham  ,•  not  from  any  personal  objection  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  or  from  any  doubts  as  to  his  qualifications  for  such  an  office;  but 
because  he  thought  that,  if  these  appointments  were  too  freely  given  to  members 
of  parliament,  it  might  amount  to  a  virtual  evasion  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  which 
rendered  the  appointment  to  a  new  ofiice,  inconsistent  with  a  seat  in  that  House. 
Now,  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  office  at  all,  he  must  say  that,  considering  that  the 
act  which  Jjord  Durham  would  have  to  administer  was  one  of  the  very  plainest  and 
simplest  description,  he  tliought  that  the  taking  out  a  law  adviser  upon  the  subject, 
in  aildition  to  all  the  other  secretaries,  was  quite  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  Then, 
again,  was  the  point  of  outfit,  upon  which  he  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  have  some  information.  With  respect  to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  the 
question  was  simply  this ;  that  the  establishment  of  Lord  Gosford  was  a  fair  pre- 
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coilcnt  to  regulate  that  of  Lord  Durham.  Now  lie  put  it  to  tlio  House  whetlier  tliere 
was  any  thing  unfair  in  this  very  simple  projjosition.  Tlie  hon.  inemberjbr, Lime- 
rick, who  consiiiercil  that  Lord  Gosford's  estahlishuient  was  too  large,  thoiiglit  also 
that  that  of  Lord  Durham  ouglit  not  to  exceed  it.  If  that  were  the  hun.  member's  view 
(if  tlie  ease,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  oppose  the  present  motion,  for  he  wlio 
oj)j)osfd  the  present  motion,  must  either  hold  the  proposition  tliat  this  was  a  subject 
wliicii  was  not  within  the  legitimate  coghizance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must 
be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  resolution  was  niggardly  and  parsimonious  in  its 
allowance  of  ex|)enditiire.  The  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  had  taunted  the  hon. 
member  who  had  succeeded  him,  for  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  this  occa.'^ion,  but 
did  the  hon.  member  mean,  succeeded  him  as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
or  in  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  economy?  T'or  it  so  hai)pened,  that  the 
lion,  gentleman  had  not  only  ceased  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but 
also  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  meddle  in  matters  concerning 
the  public  econom^y,  without  exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  personal  malignity, 
or  disa{)pointment,  or  other  unworthy  motives,  to  those  who  brought  the  subject 
forward.  The  hon.  gentleman  declared  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
advocacy  of  economy  had  proceeded  from  this  (the  opposition  side  of  the  House). 
Now,  it  was  always  a  tedious  and  invidious  task  to  enter  u[)on  comparisons  between 
the  economical  arrangements  of  one  government  or  another — but  be  would  beg  to  state 
a  few  facts,  illustrative  of  the  feelings  of  government,  when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his 
friends  were  in  office.  [Mr.  Hume  :  1  did  not  allude  to  you.]  Oh,  the  hon.  member  did 
not  allude  to  him  (Sir  il.  Peel).  Perhaps,  he  only  alluded  to  the  younger  members 
of  that  side.  However,  be  was  going  to  show  that  the  attack  of  the  hon.  member 
against  former  governments,  on  the  score  of  want  of  economy,  was  unfounded;  and 
he  should  proceed  to  prove  what  he  averred,  by  citing  the  i)ractice  of  the  government 
in  a  precisely  analogous  case,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  On  that 
occasion  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Aberdeen),  advised  his 
]\Iajesty  to  send  an  individual  out  to  the  Cauadas,  to  ])erform  certain  duties.  The 
individual  selected  for  this  appointment  was  an  individual  of  the  first  rank  and  sta- 
tion— Lord  Amherst;  a  nobleman  holding  the  rank  of  earl  in  this  country,  a  noble- 
man of  no  obscure  name  or  station,  and  one  who  had  never  filled  any  subordinate 
ofhce,  but  had  recently  filled  the  office  of  Governor-general  of  Lidia,  with  all  the 
gorgeous  and  royal  splendour  which  surrounded  that  appointment.  Li  the  next  place, 
let  them  consider  the  duties  which  Lord  Amherst  would  have  to  perform  in  Canada. 
His  lordship  was  to  be  Governor-general  of  Canada,  and  also  his  Majesty's  royal 
commissioner;  so  that,  as  far  as  titles  went,  the  appointment  was  very  analogous  to 
that  of  Lord  Durham.  The  duties  which  Lord  Amherst  would  have  to  perform 
were  thus  described  in  a  letter,  dated  April  2,  183.5,  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
Aylmer,  notifying  to  the  latter  nobleman  the  appointment  of  Lord  Amherst:  "  This 
iniliviilual,  in  the  capacitj'  of  his  Majesty's  royal  commissioner,  will  repair  to  Lower 
C'anada,  ftdly  instructed  to  examine,  and,  if  possible,  to  terminate,  the  various  points 
of  tliscussion,  in  the  hope  of  composing  all  those  differences  which  have  so  long  agi- 
tated the  province,  and  which  have  deeply  afilictetl  bis  Majesty's  loyal  subjects.  For 
this  end,  it  will  be  the  object  of  his  Majesty,  to  renew  an  inquiry  into  every  alleged 
grievance,  to  examine  every  cause  of  complaint,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  to  every 
abuse  that  may  still  be  found  to  prevail ;  for  this  end,  there  is  no  sacrifice  he  would 
not  cheerfully  make  which  should  be  compatible  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution  itself,  and  with  the  continued  existence  of  the  province  as  a  posses- 
sion of  tlie  British  Crown." 

The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  state  the  duties  which  were  included  in 
the  comuHssion  of  his  noble  friend,  who  expressed  his  belief,  "  tiiat  some  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  general  education  migiit  be  adopted."  ["'Oh,  oh!"]  Why,  sir,  (said 
the  right  hon.  baronet,)  the  noble  lord  was  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  important  duties 
of  Lord  Durham's  mission:  and  surely  it  is  a  legitimate  course  for  me  to  show 
what  those  were  which  appertained  to  liord  Amherst's  office.  Show  that  I  am 
speaking  of  matters  which  are  inapplicable:  answer  me,  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
suppose  that  you  will  succeed  in  doing  so  by  uttering  unmeaning  sounds.  I  am 
contending  that  my  noble  friend's  duties  were  not  exactly  of  equal  amount  to  those 
pf  Lord  Durham,  but  that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  most  important,  as  he  filled  both 
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the  offices  of  governor  and  high  commissioner.  I  don't  say,  that  the  two  offices 
were  exactly  of  equal  importance;  I  make  every  just  abatement  on  that  account; 
but  still  they  were  of  an  analogous  nature;  and  Lord  Amherst,  a  person  of  high 
rank,  and  who  had  filled  the  most  important  offices,  was  selected  for  the  former 
situation.  Now,  what  was  the  establishment  of,  and  the  expense  proposed  to  be 
incurred  by,  Lord  Amherst  ?  And  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  attacked 
the  want  of  economy  of  a  conservative  government,  to  compare  the  establishments, 
making  every  just  abatement  for  tlie  dilference  of  duties  of  the  two  noble  persons, 
and  then  to  answer  me  this  question,  Which  of  the  two  governments  has  given 
the  greatest  practical  proof  of  economy?  I  admit  to  the  noble  lord,  that  he  can- 
not extinguish  the  system  of  special  missions.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  decide  what  expenses  may  be  incurred  in  an  extraordinary  and  temporary 
duty ;  and  I  say  at  once,  that  the  mission  of  Lord  Amherst  was  a  special  mission,  and 
that  equal  objections  apply  on  principle  to  Lord  Gosford's  ofBce  of  chief  commissioner 
on  a  special  mission  also.  But  the  establishment  of  Lord  Amherst,  as  governor  and 
royal  commissioner,  in  what  did  it  consist?  Mr.  Elliott  was  the  single  person  appointed 
by  the  government  to  accompany  him.  I  believe,  on  Mr.  Elliott's  recommendation, 
a  clerk  was  assigned  him.  There  was  also  a  private  secretary.  That  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  establishment.  Let  those  who  are  now  at  the  treasury  contradict  me  if 
I  am  wrong;  but  I  believe  that  the  total  charge  incurred  for  the  outfit  did  not  ex- 
ceed £1,000,  when  the  arrangements  for  that  mission  were  completed,  and  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  recollec- 
tion, (but  if  I  be,  I  am  subject  to  correction,)  and  I  don't  believe,  that  the  total 
charge  incurred  by  the  preparation  of  Lord  Amherst  for  the  voyage,  with  an  outfit, 
exceeded  the  sum  of  ^1,000.  Now,  when  1  look  at  tlie  expenses  preparatory  to 
Lord  Amherst's  departure  to  fill  a  situation  of  rank,  and  when  I  remember  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  him,  1  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  whether  he 
is  warranted  in  saying,  that  a  conservative  government  never  gave  any  practical 
proof  of  economy?  1  will  allow  you  to  make  every  increase  on  account  of  the 
diSerence  of  duties,  and  yet  I  will  still  maintain  this  position,  that  the  establishment 
proposed  for  Lord  Durham  <loes  far  exceed,  does  exceed  in  a  fourfold  degree — that 
establishment,  for  duties  which  were  nearly  analogous,  provided  for  Lord  Amherst. 
Sir,  I  protest,  therefore,  against  the  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that 
•  because  we  (tbe  opposition)  question  the  expense  of  public  establishments,  you 
have  therefore  a  right  to  answer  ns  by  saying,  that  our  considerations  are  not  those 
of  public  economy,  but  spring  from  hostility  to  the  individual,  or  disappointment 
that  members  at  this  side  of  the  House  are  not  favoured  by  being  selected  for  those 
appointments.  That  charge,  1  say,  is  unfounded;  but  this  charge  I  prefer  against 
you,  who  have  been  the  constant  advocates  of  economy,  that  when  an  individual, 
participating  in  your  political  sentiments,  is  appointed  to  a  public  situation,  j'ou 
then  show  a  tendency  to  forget  the  principles  which  you  have  professed ;  and  that 
your  political  accordance  with  the  man,  obliterates  your  recollection  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  you  maintained  against  governments  to  which  you  were  opposed. 
And  then  it  is,  tliat  you  call  the  questions  which  we  originate,  paltry  questions, 
not  deserving  consideration  ;  and  then  it  is,  that  you  reconcile  yourselves  to  an  estab- 
lishment, when  connected  with  the  services  of  your  own  friend,  which,  had  the 
position  of  political  parties  been  reversed,  he  who  sanctioned,  he  who  advised,  your 
proceeding,  would  be  the  first  in  high-sounding  terms  to  denounce,  as  aggravating' 
the  feelings  of  the  country  suffering  under  distress,  and  as  evidence  of  a  wanton  and 
profligate  disposition  on  the  part  of  government.  With  what  triumph  would  you 
have  referred  to  the  avowal  that  your  finances  were  in  such  a  state  that  you  could  not 
part  with  a  third  of  the  soap-tax?  How  you,  or  some  of  you,  would  have  dwelt  on 
what  I  have  before  heard  stated,  that  a  great  number  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
might  have  subsistence  provided  for  them  by  the  sum  allowed  to  the  extravagant 
establishment  which  was  proposed  to  be  confirmed  and  sanctioned!  But  now,  be- 
cause that  establishment  is  proposed  for  one  in  whose  political  sentiments  you  con- 
cur, you  (the  class  of  which  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  is  the  representative  and 
warmest  advocate)  forget  the  principle  which  you  formerly  avowed,  and  try  in  every 
manner  to  throw  ridicule  and  contumely  on  those  who  act  in  a  temperate  and  mo- 
derate manner,  in  accordance  with  your  practice ;  and  you,  through  your  leader,  the 
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hon.  member  for  Kilkenny,  justly  give  rise  to  the  imputation,  not  only  that  yon  have 
been  succeeded  by  others  in  your  seats,  but  that  you  are  also  succeeded  by  ollars  in 
your  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  retrenchment  and  economy. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 
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May  10,  18;38. 

Sib  Robert  Pjsel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an  assurance  he  had  given  to 
the  House  some  vi'ceks  before,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  ex- 
isting jurisdiction  of  parliament  in  respect  to  controverted  elections.  He  begged  to 
be  understood,  as  not  proceeding  ujion  the  ])resent  occasion,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  House  had  resolved  to  maintain  within  its  own  ])ower  the  right  of  trying  election 
petitions,  but  rather,  on  the  assumption  that  complaints  having  been  made  of  the 
present  system,  as  being  defective  and  inadetpuite  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  it  had 
determined  to  listen  to,  and  consider  any  proposal  which  should  be  made,  having  for 
its  object  the  perfecting  of  that  existing  system,  by  the  removal  of  its  alleged  defects. 
He  thought  the  general  wish  would  be,  that  every  experiment  to  {)erfect  the  present 
system  should  be  tried,  and  proved  unsatisfactory,  before  they  consented  to  part  with 
the  power  which  for  centuries  past  they  had  enjoyed — that  of  deiiding  who  were  to 
be  the  members  of  that  House.  He  must  confess,  that,  in  approaching  this  subject, 
which  he  did  with  much  dillidence,  he  wa«,  for  general  reasons,  very  adverse  to  any 
such  change  as  that  suggested,  witiiout  its  absolute  necessity  being  first  fully  and 
entirely  established.  In  the  first  ))lace,  he  thouglit  such  a  course  objectionable  on 
the  general  ground,  that  it  was  inexitedicnt  to  alter  what  for  many  years  had  been 
the  law,  and  in  the  next  place,  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  devising  any  tribunal  to  replace 
the  existing  one,  which,  acting  without  the  control  of  that  House,  was  likely  to  be  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  it.  He  confessed  he  could  not  divine  the  nature  of  the 
new  tribunal.  Should  it  he  a  single  judge,  deciding  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  or  should  it  be  a  judge  acting  in  concert  with  a  jury  ?  Should  the  tribunal  be 
independent  of  that  House,  or  not  ?  In  his  opinion,  to  make  a  judge  independent, 
and  to  give  him  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  elections,  without  any  power  of 
aj)peal,  would  be  to  constitute  another  estate  within  the  country,  to  exercise  powers 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would  be  giving  to  a  single  individual  a  most  enor- 
mous degree  of  power,  and  one  which  in  all  probability  would  be  attended  with 
highly  injurious  consequences.  He  was  now  supposing  the  case  of  an  independent 
judge;  but  supposing  it  was  decided  to  give  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  to  a 
judge  who  should  not  be  independent,  on  whom,  or  on  what  body,  should  he  be  made 
dependent?  If  he  were  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  would  arise  ail  the  objections  which  now  applied  to  the  existing 
committees.  It  was  indeed  manifest,  that  if  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  be  declared  ineoujpctent  to  act  as  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions, 
they  must  be  quite  as  much  so,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  any  tribunal  which  might  be  appealed  from.  But,  then,  supposing 
there  was  to  be  the  intervention  of  a  jurj',  how  would  that  alter  the  case?  How 
could  they  exempt  that  jury  from  that  very  political  influence  and  party  views, 
which  they  alleged  rendered  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  incompetent  to 
decide  in  election  petition  cases?  Would  sunmioning  thejurj'  from  another  and 
distant  i»art  of  the  kingdom  from  that  in  which  the  election  disputes  arose,  meet  the 
difiliculty?  That  might  be  a  very  good  ])lan  to  obviate  the  influence  of  local  preju- 
dices, but  not  the  influence  of  strong  party  feeling.  Suppose  they  were  to  bring  a 
jury  from  Devonshire  to  try  a  controverted  election  in  Kent,  was  it  not  just  as  likely 
that  they  would  be  as  imbued  with  political  and  ]iarty  bias  as  the  tribunals  which  were 
now  complained  of?  He  confessed  he  should  feel  tiie  greatest  objection  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons  declaring  itself  discpialified  from  exercising  that  jjower,  which 
every  other  popular  assembly  in  every  free  state  in  the  world,  following  their 
example,  did  exercise,  and  exercised  without  complaint.  To  part  with  power  was 
not  in  itself  free  from  objection  ;  but  for  that  House  to  part  with  power  on  the  simple 
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allegation  of  unfitness,  from  either  incapacity  or  the  want  of  impartiality  or  integrity 
to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  tribunal,  tended  so  materially  to  diminish  their 
moral  influence,  that  in  their  case  it  would  be  doubly  objectionable,  unless  on _,a 
clear  case  of  necessity  being  established,  to  abandon  any  of  their  existing  privileges. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that,  if  it  were  proved  justice  could  not  be  done  short  of 
such  a  measure,  he  should  object  to  it;  but  until  convinced  tliat  such  was  the  fact, 
until  convinced  that,  while  the  power  of  trying  controverted  elections  remained  with 
the  House,  it  was  impossible  that  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  accomplished,  he  main- 
tained it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  stand  by  their  privileges,  and  while  taking  every 
means  to  establish  a  proper  tribunal  within  their  own  control,  to  declare  tlieir  de- 
termination to  hold  and  maintain  that  control  in  the  same  manner  that  for  years 
past  they  had  exercised  it.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  like  most  others, 
was  founded  on  popular  opinion,  and  if  they  were  to  present  themselves  to  the  public 
■with  a  declaration  that  they  had  become  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  for 
years  past  had  been  exercised  by  parliament,  it  was  obvious  that  public  rpinion  must, 
more  or  less,  abandon  them,  and  with  it  take  no  small  portion  of  the  influence  they  at 
present  enjoyed  through  its  means.  It  had  been  argued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  and  others  who  had  adopted  his  views,  that  the  complaint  of  the 
public  being  levelled  generally  against  tribunals  consisting  of  members  of  parliament, 
it  was  not  probable  that  any  tribunal  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  present, 
although  under  a  diff'erent  system,  could  be  satisfactory.  But  he  was  not  prepared, 
even  founding  this  conclusion  upon  general  reasons,  to  admit  that  that  was  a  necessary 
conclusion.  He  could  believe,  that  the  same  materials  might  be  combined  under  a 
different  form  and  in  a  different  manner,  so  as  to  produce  very  different  results.  He 
could  conceive  some  men,  who  had  once  been  partisans  in  particular  questions,  after- 
wards becoming  impartial  judges,  if  they  were  removed  from  tliat  influence  which 
had  biassed  them.  He  could  come  to  this  conclusion  from  general  reasoning,  but, 
happily,  he  was  not  driven  to  general  reasoning  to  refute  the  hon.  and  learned 
member's  argument,  for  the  high  and  important  authority  of  actual  evidence  could 
be  brought,  to  prove  the  very  conclusions  which  general  reasoning  so  strongly  sanc- 
tioned. There  had  been  instances  where  complaints  had  not  been  found  against  the 
tribunal,  but  against  the  system  under  which  justice  was  administered,  and  which 
complaints  Avere  afterwards  removed  when  the  same  parties  were  chosen  as  judges 
under  a  different  system.  Let  them  look  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  ofelection  petitions,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Greuville  Act.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unjustifiable  than  their  decisions  in  cases  of  controverted 
elections,  previously  to  that  time;  they  frequently  decided  without  hearing  the 
evidence;  and  frequently  on  private  evidence,  which  had  been  canvassed  outside 
the  House;  and  frequently,  and  most  notoriously,  from  party  feelings  and  opinions. 
A  change  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  but  the  materials 
remained  the  same.  Members  of  parliament  were  still  called  to  decide  on  election 
petitions,  but  in  a  different  form,  and  all  complaints  immediately  ceased.  For 
several  years  after  the  House  had  formed  a  dift'erent  tribunal,  complete  satisfaction  was 
given.  But  first,  perhaps,  the  House  would  permit  him  to  read  the  character  given  by  the 
author  of  this  act  himself — he  meant  Mr.  Grenville — of  the  administration  of  justice 
on  these  questions,  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  measure.  When  Mr.  Grenville's  Act 
•was  passed,  in  the  year  1770,  that  gentleman  thus  stated  the  objections  which  existed  to 
the  administration  of  justice  on  controverted  elections  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
body: — "  How  often,  for  instance.  Sir,  while  the  merits  of  a  contested  election  have  been 
trying  within  these  walls,  have  the  benches  been  almost  empty  during  the  whole  ex- 
amination; but  the  moment  the  ipiestion  api)roached,  how  have  you  seen  the  members 
crowd  eagerly  to  their  seats,  and  then  confidently  pronounce  upon  a  subject,  on 
which  they  have  not  heard  a  syllable,  but  in  private  from  the  parties  themselves! 
This  is  not  all,  Sir;  we  have  frequently  seen  trials  of  strength  upon  some  previous 
question,  between  the  friends  of  the  sitting  member  and  the  friends  of  the 
petitioner." 

.  At  that  time  they  had  found  the  evils  of  a  previous  trial  of  strength  and  of  party 
power  before  the  cause  to  be  determined  really  came  on.  "  And  we  have  also  fre- 
quently," Mr.  Grenville  added,  "  I  blush  while  I  declare  it,  seen  justice  sacrificed  to 
numbers,  and  oppression  exalted  on  tlie  shoulders  of  a  giddy  majority  into  the  sacred 
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chair  of  legislation.     Tliis  is  a  grievance  of  an   alarminj^  inag-niturlc,  .nul  1  propose 
to  oiler  a  means  oi"  redress,  on  a  t'liture  day,  to  the  consideralirn  oftliis  House." 

Notliing  could  be  more  marked  tliau  the  complaint  thus  made  against  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  previously  to  the  (ireuville  Act,  and  in  tiie  discussions 
which  followed  Mr.  Grenville's  introduction  of  tlie  measure.  Language  onually 
strong  was  lavishly  applied  in  condemnation  of  the  then  tribunals.  The  House  of 
Cominous  ado[)ted  Mr.  Grenville's  proposition,  in  the  (ir.-t  instance,  as  an  experi- 
ment; but  after  the  lapse  of  about  four  years,  so  satisfactorily  had  it  worked,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  it  as  a  j)ermanent  measure.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
opposed  the  proposition,  but,  on  a  division,  the  motion  for  rendering  it  a  permanent 
measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  one  of  its  principal  sup])orters  being  Mr. 
Dunning,  no  mean  authority  at   that  period  on  matters  connected  with  the  law  of 

parliament.     Dr.  Johnson,  too,  who  had  spoken  of  the  Crenville  Act,  said  that ■ 

"  The  claim  of  a  candidate  and  the  right  of  electors  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been 
even  in  appearance,  referred  to  conscience;  but  to  have  been  decided  by  partv,  by 
passion,  by  prejudice,  or  by  frolic.  Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  moik 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  s[)urious  representatives;  one  of  the 
most  important  claims,  that  of  a  right  to  sit  in  the  su])rcme  council  of  the  kinu-dom, 
was  debated  in  jest,  and  no  man  could  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice  of  ids 
cause.  A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same  scrupulousness  and  solemnity 
as  any  other  title." 

But  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  this  only  about  four  or  five  years  after  the  experiment  had 
been  made.  Let  the  House,  however,  descend  a  little  lower,  and  see  what  had  been 
the  success  of  the  bill  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years:  and  in  the  first  ijlace 
it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  make  the  authority  conclusive,  to  take  the  time  when 
party  feeling  ran  the  higlicst,  and  when  political  bias  decided  the  questions  before 
parliament.  The  period  he  would  select  was  the  year  1784,  immediately  after  the 
great  struggle  on  the  India  bill,  between  ]\Ir.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Fox  at  that 
time  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  return  made 
by  the  high-bailitf  of  Westminster,  and  praying  that  the  validity  of  that  return 
might  be  tried  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  selected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Grenville  Act.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Fox  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  working  of  the  act  in  the  following  terms.  He  said  : — "  Tliat  bill.  Sir 
originated  in  a  belief,  that  this  House,  in  the  aggregate,  was  an  unfit  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  contested  elections.  It  viewed  this  House,  as  every  popular  assembly 
should  he  viewed,  as  a  mass  of  men  capable  of  ])olitical  dislike  and  personal  aversion  ; 
capable  of  too  much  attachment,  and  too  much  animositj';  capable  of  beino-  biassed 
by  weak  and  by  wicked  motives;  liable  to  be  governed  by  ministerial  influences,  by 
caprice,  and  by  corruption,  Mr.  Grenville's  Bill  viewed  this  House  as  endowed 
with  these  capacities,  and  judging  it,  therefore,  incapable  of  deternuning  upon  con- 
troverted elections  with  impartiality,  with  justice,  and  with  equity,  it  deprived  it  of 
the  means  of  mischief,  and  formed  a  judicature  as  complete  and  ample,  perhaps,  as 
human  skill  can  constitute." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  at  first  opposed  the  Grenville  Act,  as  to 
its  operation  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  passed.  [An  hon.  member  :  not  twenty, 
only  ten.]  Well,  it  might  be  only  ten,  or  say,  f.)nrteen  years  afterwards;  but  this 
was  the  oi)inion  of  i\Ir.  Fox,  when  political  feeling  ran  the  highest,  that  he  should 
be  tried  by  an  impartial  tribunal  in  an  election  committee.  But  he  would  revert  to 
more  recent  times,  and  would  adduce,  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  his  argument,  that 
the  same  materials  might  be  combined  in  a  different  form  so  as  to  produce  a  different 
result,  the  chan-es  that  iiad  taken  place  in  transacting  private  business  in  that  House 
when  the  mateiials  had  remained  the  same.  By  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker 
a  great  revolution  had  been  eft'ected  in  the  system  of  committees  on  private  bills, 
which  had  produced  perfect  satisfaction,  and  was  free  from  complaint.  Until 
recentlj',  these  committees  were  an  useless  ceremony,  and  worse  than  useless,  for 
great  injustice  was  done  by  the  opportunity  given  for  private  canvass.  The  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  present  .Speaker,  who  had  paid  "-reat 
attention  to  the  subject,  adopted  a  different  system  with  respect  to  jjrivate  billsr  In 
pursuance  of  that  system,  a  general  committee,  consisting  of  forty-two  members. 
was  appointed,  to  which  committee  every  petition  for  a  private  bill' was  referred,  to 
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examine  whether  or  not  the  petitioners  had  complied  with  the  standing  orders,  of  tlie 
House.  They  had  the  highest  authority,  that  of  the  Speaker  liimself,  as  to  the 
beneficial  change  which  had  hcen  produced  by  this  regulation.  To  prove  this,  he 
would  read  a  part  of  the  examination  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  before  the  committee 
on  private  bills.  "  Sir  J.  Graham. — Have  you  observed  a  satisfactory  change  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  committee  of  forty-two  on  the 
petition  for  a  bill,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  practice,  when  the  members  were 
taken  from  the  adjacent  counties? — There  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  superiority 
is  immense,  and  the  satisfaction  is  in  proportion.  I  made  no  secret  that  when  that 
committee  was  appointed  I  had  my  ears  open,  and  should  be  ready  to  hear  any  com- 
plaint, but  I  never  have  heard  the  slightest  question  made  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
proceedings,  and  never  a  word  against  the  impartiality  of  their  judgment. 

"  When  the  allegations  in  a  petition  for  a  bill  were  disputed  heretofore,  was  not 
there  a  canvass  notoriously  carried  on  among  the  members  for  the  adjacent  counties  ? 
— Certainly. 

"  Has  that  canvass  continued  under  the  new  system  ? — I  believe  it  has  entirely 
ceased;  I  believe  it  to  be  as  completely  successful  as  any  experiment  can  possibly  be. 

"  The  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  selection  in  lieu  of 
the  chance  which  before  belonged  to  the  system? — Yes,  and  one  great  change  was, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee  of  forty-two,  felt  that  they  were  in 
a  new  situation,  that  they  were  to  set  an  example  of  the  course  of  conduct  which 
was  intende<l  to  be  a  precedent,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  for  the  conduct  of  the  House : 
that  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  time  the  committee  was  appointed. 

"  Your  expectations  have  been  fully  answered  by  the  change? — Entirely.   . 

"  Chairman. — Do  not  you  think  they  have,  from  the  very  principle  of  their 
appointment,  a  feeling  that  they  have  a  trust  reposed  in  them? — I  have  no  doubt  of 
that ;  I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  it  in  the  strongest  terms  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  and  they  entirely  acquiesced  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  no 
one  ou"-ht  to  go  upon  that  committee  who  was  not  prepared  to  attend  and  perform 
the  duty,  and  that  no  person  ought  to  be  upon  it,  who  was  not  prepared  to  decide 
as  judge  or  juryman." 

Now,  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  this  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  as 
to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  regulation  introduced  respecting  private  bills,  did  not 
afford  strono-  ground  for  believing  that,  by  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  mate- 
rials which  existed  in  the  House,  means  might  be  devised,  reposing  on  the  integrity 
of  hon.  members  themselves,  of  avoiding  the  effect  of  party  feeling,  and  of  producing, 
with  reference  to  election  committees,  the  same  advantageous  results  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  change  which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  committees 
on  private  bills?  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  three  great  objections  to  the 
present  mode  of  deciding  election  petitions.  In  the  first  place,  a  practice  had  grown 
up  tending  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  advantages  which  might  otherwise  attend 
the  appoiiitment  of  an  election  committee.  He  meant,  that  the  matter  was  frequently 
brouo-ht  before  the  House  in  some  preliminary  debate,  upon  some  trivial  point, 
respecting  the  recognizances,  for  instance;  and  the  example  was  set  to  the  committee 
by  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  of  deciding  the  question  upon  partygrounds. 
This,  Mr.  Grenville  had  pointed  out  as  important  to  avoid,  and  had  said,  that  it 
would  lead  to  frequent  party  discussions  between  the  friends  of  the  petitioner  and 
the  friends  of  the  sitting  member.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the 
House  would  abstain  from  these  previous  discussions ;  and  that,  from  first  to  last, 
election  petitions  were  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  committees  to  which  they  were 
referred.  The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  whether  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  in  this  respect  could  not  be  made,  had  traced  the  subject  from  the 
time  when  the  recognizances  were  entered  into,  on  an  election  petition,  to  the  close, 
where  a  taxation  of  costs  was  made;  and  in  its  report  they  said,  that  they  had 
examined  agents  and  others  who  possessed  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  they 
thought  nothing  more  easy  than  to  adopt  some  method  which  should  render  it 
unnecessary  for  the  House  to  interfere  in  these  preliminary  matters.  'I'he  question 
of  the  recognizances  was  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world,  the  solvency  of  the 
party  being  the  only  point  to  be  ascertained.  At  present,  this  duty  devolved  on  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  master  in  chancery,  but  it  frequently 
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liappciicd,  that  the  master  in  chancery  liad  other  duiies  to  attend  to  el.-ewliere, 
wluch  lie  considered  paramount  to  those  of  tlie  House  of"  Commons,  and  that  lie 
conld  only  allot  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  tiie  day,  when  it  would 
l)erha])s  be  most  inconvenient  for  the  other  ollicers  to  attend.  Ii  might  perhaps  be 
immediately  before  four  o'clock,  and  yet  often  in  the  same  day  there  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  cases  in  which  recognizances  were  to  be  considered,  and  then  the  time  was 
insufficient.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  one  individual,  who  should  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  on  whom  these  duties  should  devolve,  who 
would  consult  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  and  who  would  have  ample  time  for 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  ?  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had 
suggested  the  other  day,  in  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  as  the  testimony  required 
was  not  as  to  character,  but  as  to  solvency,  that  the  matter  would  be  sim})lified  by 
allowing  the  surety  the  option  of  entering  into  the  recognizances,  or  of  depositing 
the  money.  The  petitioner  was  now  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  £1000 
for  himself,  and  to  find  two  sureties  in  £500  each,  or  four  of  .£2.30 ;  but  if  any  per- 
son preferred,  instead  of  finding  sureties  to  this  amount,  to  deposit  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  by  this  plan  every  obstruction  would 
be  removed,  and  that  the  guarantee  now  requisite  for  the  costs  would  be  just  as  well 
secured.  Rut  to  make  it  equal  to  all  parties,  it  was  said  the  principle  must  be 
extended  further.  This  ])lan  might  do  for  those  petitioners  who  were  rich,  but 
would  not  do  for  such  as  were  poor.  He  did  not,  however,  see  that  objection  ;  for 
rich  men  could  always  get  sureties  easier  than  poor  men.  Suppose  a  poor  man  found 
three  sureties  for  <£2o0  each,  and  he  himself  lodged  the  remaining  £-250,  he  could 
see  no  rea.son  why  it  should  not  be  permitted,  as  all  they  desired  was,  that  a  certaiu 
sum  should  be  forthcoming,  and  every  object  which  parliament  wished  to  accom- 
plish would  be  fully  secured.  It  would  then  be  easy  to  make  an  inipiiry  into  the 
sufficiency  of  a  surety  without  any  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons.  'J'o  guard 
against  a  defeat  of  justice,  they  might  give  to  the  parties  authority  to  enter  into 
the  recognizances  within  a  certain  discretionary  period,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  strict  they  were  in  their  rules,  and  the  more  determined  to  enforce  them,  the 
more  effectually  would  they  succeed  in  their  object,  and  the  better  would  the  busi- 
ness be  done.  Rut  if  they  were  lax  in  their  requisition,  if  they  received  applications, 
and  decided  without  proper  evidence,  on  the  representations  of  solicitors  and  of  the 
parties  interested,  the  more  la.x:  would  be  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  dele- 
gated authority.  The  great  defect  of  this  part  of  the  system  was  not  incidental  to 
the  Greuville  Act,  but  it  was  the  entertaining,  by  the  House,  of  preliminary  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  would  propose  that  the  House  should  give  up  all  interference  with 
such  questions.  Another  great  objection,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  the  entire 
confidence  evinced  by  the  House  in  the  selection  of  committees  by  chance.  It  was 
sometimes  said,  that  on  the  whole  it  tiunied  out  well ;  that  if  there  was  one  com- 
mittee in  favour  of  the  ministry,  the  next  was  in  favour  of  the  o])position,  and  thus 
they  neutralized  each  other,  and  the  balance  was  even  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  C(udd 
not  conceive  a  greater  libel  on  the  administration  of  justice  tiian  such  an  assertion. 
It  was  no  satisfaction  to  the  country,  or  to  the  parties  more  immediately  interested, 
to  know  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  conuuittoos,  as  regarded  their  composition,  were 
evenly  balanced,  and  that  the  wrong  done  by  one  was  adjusted  by  the  wrong  done 
by  another.  Such  a  system  was  not  creditable  to  the  Hduse;  and  such  statements 
nmst  tend  to  lower  its  decisions  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  do  justice  in  every  case,  and  to  form  a  tribunal,  so  pure  and  honourable,  a.s 
to  inspire  the  firmest  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and  calculated  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties,  of  whatsoever  party  in  politics  they  might  be.  That  object  could  not  be 
attained  by  a  system  where  chance  decided  the  composition  of  the  tribunal.  One 
of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  present  system,  by  which  election  committees  were 
appointed,  was  the  right  to  challenge,  which  was  invidious,  and  tended  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  honourable  men.  It  was  a  bad  commencement  of  a  judicial  investi- 
gation. Another  objection  to  the  challenge  was,  that  by  its  operation  all  the  pro- 
fessional experience,  and  all  the  parliainentary  experience  of  the  House,  was 
excluded  from  election  connuittees.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  professional 
men,  and  all  those  who  had  a  long  experience  of  parliamentary  business,  were 
absolutely  and  necessarily  excluded,  but  undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  the  system 
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from  whatever  cause,  was  to  exclude  from  election  committees  those  who  were  best 
qualified  to  perform  tlie  duties  which  devolved  on  tliem.  Such  certainly  was  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system.  He  should  like  to  take  the  present  session,  and 
examine  how  many  professional  men,  and  men  of  long  parliamentary  experience, 
had  been  appointed  to  serve  on  election  committees,  and  to  compare  their  number 
with  that  of  non-professional  members  who  had  been  chosen  for  the  trial  of  disputed 
elections.  He  thought  that  the  House  would  he  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  professional  men,  and  of  those  who  were  otherwise  the  best  qualified  for 
the  discharge  of  tlie  duties  imposed  upon  the  members  of  those  tribunals  which  had 
been  chosen  ;  and  he  was  confident  tiiat  they  would  be  much  struck  with  the  number 
of  members  selected,  who  had,  at  the  last  election,  been  returned  to  that  House  for 
the  first  time.  The  number  of  members  chosen  by  the  ballot,  under  the  present 
system,  was  thirty-three;  and  it  was  not  unfre(iuently  the  case,  when  the  reduced 
lists  were  given  in,  that  not  less  than  seven  out  of  the  eleven  of  tliose  who  were  to  try 
the  merits  of  disputed  elections,  were  young  members,  who,  before  the  present  ses- 
sion, had  never  been  in  parliament.  He  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  those  young 
members  would  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  with  equal  integrity  and 
honour  as  the  oldest  members  of  the  House ;  but  it  certainly  was  rather  hard  to 
impose  upon  them  the  performance  of  a  difficult  and  invidious  duty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  and  co  operation  of  professional  men,  and  men 
of  long  parliamentary  experience.  Unjust  as  such  conduct  was,  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  was  to  produce  such  results,  to  exclude 
experience  and  professional  knowledge,  and  to  place  on  the  tribunals,  for  the  trial 
of  controverted  elections,  those  who,  from  want  of  experience,  were  much  less 
qualified  to  decide  on  difficult  and  complicated  questions  of  election  law.  Such 
were  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  chance.  Another  point  to 
which  he  would  advert,  related  to  the  oaths  which  at  present  were  imposed  on 
members  of  election  committees.  He  was  perfectly  persuaded  that  there  was  no 
member  of  that  House  who  would  regard  liglitly  the  oaths  which  he  had  sworn  ; 
yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  oaths  were  taken,  and  when  members  felt  that 
they  were  chosen  by  chance,  there  might  be  a  disposition  to  take  a  different  view  of 
questions  from  that  which  they  would  take  if  they  were  openly  appointed,  and  the 
fullest  confidence  reposed  in  their  integrity  and  honour.  To  guard  against  that 
danger,  and  to  remedy  those  evils  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  proposed  to  adopt  a 
diametrically  opposite  principle  from  that  which  was  at  present  acted  upon.  In  the 
first  ])lace,  he  proposed  that  all  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  recognizances  should 
be  intrusted  to  tlie  hands  of  a  single  officer,  and  invited  the  House  to  part  with  so 
much  of  its  jurisdiction  as  related  to  recognizances.  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to 
recognizances,  and  a  committee  had  in  consequence  been  appointed  ;  and  when  the 
report  of  that  committee  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  it  would  be  found, 
and  on  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  recommendations  of  that  report  wee 
in  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  proposal  he  had  made.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  same  officer  sliould  be  intrusted  with  the  taxation  of  costs.  The  duties  of  such 
an  officer  would  be  simple  and  easily  performed,  whereas,  imder  the  present  system, 
there  was  much  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  ;  but  if  the  whole  proceedings  in  regard 
to  costs  were  intrusted  to  one  responsible  individual,  all  ground  for  those  complaints 
would  be  removed,  and  much  delay  and  ex))ense  would  be  saved.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  as  he  had  stated,  the  House  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  professional 
experience  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  that  House,  and  who 
were  also  members  of  the  legal  profession.  There  was  great  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  those  lion,  and  learned  gentlemen  to  serve  on  election  committees.  No 
doubt  they  had  other  duties  to  discharge,  yet  still  he  thought  the  House  had  a  fair 
claim  upon  their  services.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  they  were  reluctant  to 
serve  on  election  committees,  and  availed  tlieniselves  of  the  right  of  challenge  which 
the  present  system  allowed,  or,  by  pairing  olf,  eluded  being  chosen.  Those  com- 
mittees were,  in  consequence,  generally  deprived  of  those  eminent  counsel  which  the 
House  contained.  Now,  this  was  not  altogetiier  fair;  and  he  thought  that  when 
those  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  came  into  parliament,  the  House  and  the  public 
had  a  right  to  call  upon   them  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  burdens.     Instead, 
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therefore,  of  eontiiming  a  system  that  exchidcd  tliose  learned  gentleman  from 
serving  on  eleeliou  tribunals,  lie  tlioiight  it  was  their  imperative  duty  to  adopt  such 
a  j)lan  as  v\ould  secure  for  the  trial  of  controverted  eleeti(jns  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
legal  knowledge  of  the  House.  He  would  next  proceed  to  that  part  of  his  plan  by 
which  he  hoped  to  obviate  these  evils.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  proposed  to 
substitute  discretion  and  eonfiderice  in  the  place  of  chance.  His  bill  was  prepared 
and  printed,  and  he  should  not,  therefore,  go  into  the  whole  of  its  details  at  that 
time,  as  the  House  would,  at  no  distant  period,  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  discuss- 
ing every  portion  of  his  measure.  The  bill  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  he  only  waited  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  he  had  |)rc- 
viously  alluded,  to  place  it  before  the  House.  At  present,  he  asked  for  no  division, 
nor  for  any  pledge ;  and  he  would  not  provoke  a  discussion  at  that  time,  but  simply 
give  an  outline  of  the  plan  he  ])roposed  for  their  adoption.  He  might  mention, 
also,  that  he  had  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  that  the 
measure  he  intended  to  bring  forward  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  it  would 
be  so  framed  that,  should  any  well-founded  complaint  be  made  against  its  operation, 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  should  again  necessarily  come  before  par- 
liament. The  provisions  of  tlie  bill  were  simply  these: — In  the  first  place,  he 
proposed  that  the  Speaker  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  certain  limited  number 
of  members  of  the  House  for  the  management  of  all  election  proceedings,  the  number 
so  elected  to  form  a  general  committee  on  election  petitions.  A  question  might  arise 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  his  plan — namely,  whether  they  ought  to  make  the  power 
delegated  to  the  Speaker  absolute,  and  the  list  of  members  selected  by  him  not 
liable  to  be  questioned  by  the  House.  If  the  power  of  the  Speaker  in  the  selection 
of  the  members  of  the  general  conunittee  was  not  made  absolute,  then  they  might 
require  that  a  list  of  the  members  chosen  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ; 
but  in  that  case  he  proposed,  that  if  no  objection  should  be  made  to  the  list  withia 
a  limited  time,  it  should,  at  the  termination  of  such  a  period  as  might  be  deter- 
mined on,  be  held  to  be  valid.  Perhaps  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  one  most  approved 
of;  and  as  he  was  unwilling  that  the  House  sliould  part  unnecessarily  with  any 
portion  of  its  jurisdiction,  he  thought  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  require  that  a 
list  of  the  members  chosen  by  the  Speaker  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
He  presumed  that  that  committee  would  be  chosen  with  perfect  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality ;  and,  upon  the  general  committee  so  chosen,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
devolve  the  appointment  of  committees  for  the  trial  of  all  controverted  elections. 
He  also  proposed — and  he  spoke  now  of  the  general  committee — that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee  should  be  recorded,  and  that  a  short  report  should,  at 
regular  periods,  be  communicated  to  the  House,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
check  of  publicity — a  check,  of  all  others  the  most  valuable,  as  regarded  the  actions 
of  public  men.  He  ought  previously  to  have  stated,  that  he  proposed  that  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  the  House  should  be  called  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  who  were  and  who  were  not  liable  'to  serve  on  election  committees. 
He  would  exclude  no  one,  whatever  might  be  his  situation.  He  did  not  propose 
to  exclude  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  he  thought  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
unfair  and  unjust.  If,  however,  their  public  duties  prevented  them  from  acting, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  service  of  the  country,  then  he  proposed  that  they 
should  be  excused.  He  also  proposed  that  those  hon.  members  who  were  advanced 
beyond  sixty  years  of  age  should  not  be  required  to  serve.  There  were  other  cases, 
in  which  tenqjorary  causes  of  disqualification  would  operate,  such  as  being  peti- 
tioned against,  or  having  voted  at  an  election.  Of  course,  he  did  not  propose  to 
enforce  the  services  of  those  whose  affairs  absolutely  required  their  absence  from 
the  House.  Such  persons,  on  satisfactf)ry  reasons  being  staled,  he  proposed  to 
exempt  from  serving  on  election  committees.  When  once  the  general  committee 
had  been  appointed,  he  proposed  to  invest  them  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  call 
on  members  of  the  House  to  serve  on  the  committees  for  the  trial  of  disputed  elec- 
tions;  and  he  proposed  tiiat  those  committees,  to  be  nominated  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, should  be  composed  of  seven  members.  He  further  proposed,  that  the 
election  shoidd  be  made  by  the  general  committee  at  the  shortest  possible  period 
before  the  trial  of  any  disputed  election  was  to  take  place.  By  such  means  they 
would  get  rid  of  party  excitement,  and  the  members  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of 
136— Vol.  III. 
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any  election  would  come  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with  less  chance  (.f  their 
minds  being  biassed  towards  either  party.  He  discountenanceci  all  strikes,  but  lie 
reserved  the  right  of  challenge  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  if  a  member  was 
petitioned  against,  there  would  be  a  right  to  challenge,  and  the  House  would  have 
the  power  to  prevent  him  from  sitting  on  an  election  con)mittee.  There  were  also 
two  other  specific  cases,  in  regard  to  which  the  right  of  challenge  would  exist. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  any  hon.  member  having  voted  at  an  election.  If  any 
hon.  member  voted  at  an  election,  and  was  nominated  a  member  of  any  election 
committee,  then  the  right  of  challenge  would  remain  in  force.  The  other  case  was 
that  of  relationship  within  a  certain  degree.  He  proposed,  however,  entirely  to 
abolish  the  strike.  In  the  next  place,  he  proposed  to  give  publicity,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  proceedings  of  the  committees,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object, 
he  proposed  that  the  whole  of  tbe  proceedings  should  be  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  members,  as  often  as  the  committee  divided,  should  be 
placed  upon  record,  so  as  to  show  how  each  individual  voted.  He  proposed,  also, 
that  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  committees  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  was  aware  that  those  proceedings  often  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length,  and  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  lay  the  whole  before  the  public.  But 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  stating  fully  every  question  on  which  a  vote  might 
be  taken;  and  he  thought  it  essential  that  those  questions,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  voting  in  every  division,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House.  Such  was  an  outline  of  the  jilan  he  proposed  for  their  adoption  ;  and, 
having  explained  the  general  objects  of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  at  that  time  into  a  discussion  of  its  details. 
A  more  convenient  period  would  offer  for  that  purpose,  when  hon.  members  would 
be  more  prepared  for  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  details.  There  was 
one  point  to  which  he  had  not  yet  alluded.  An  assessor  to  election  committees  had 
been  proposed ;  but  he  felt  so  confident  that  there  were  materials  for  the  proper 
and  equitable  settlement  of  disputed  elections  within  the  House,  that  he  felt  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  the  appointment  of  an  assessor;  and  the  appointment  of 
assessors,  therefore,  was  no  part  of  his  plan.  He  had  now  stated  the  grounds  of 
his  objections  to  the  present  system,  and  the  remedy  he  proposed  for  the  evils  which 
existed  in  the  present  election  tribunals;  and  whether  his  plan  might,  or  might  not, 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 
He  was  willing  to  give  up  his  own  measure,  if  a  better  should  be  brought  forward. 
This  was  not  a  party  question  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  every  member  of  the  House 
was  equally  anxious  with  himself  to  remove  those  evils  in  their  election  tribunals 
which  bad  been  so  much  complained  of.  If  the  House  would  divest  itself  of  its 
power  to  the  extent  he  had  proposed — if  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  operation  of 
chance,  and  trust  to  discretion  and  confidence  instead — then,  indeed,  they  would 
invest  the  members  of  election  comn.iittees  with  a  judicial  character,  and  they  would 
find  that  they  would  bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  impartiality  and  inte- 
grity. If  they  adopted  such  a  plan,  and  succeeded  in  their  designs,  they  would 
rescue  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  degrading  stain  which  would  be  cast  upon 
it,  if  they  were  to  tell  to  England  and  to  the  world  that  there  was  not  within  its  walls 
materials  wherewith  to  compose  a  fair,  an  honest,  and  impartial  tribunal.  He 
believed  that  there  was  abundant  materials  for  such  tribunals  within  those  walls; 
and,  if  they  adopted  such  a  plan  as  he  had  recommended,  they  would  elevate  the 
character  of  members,  and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  their  decisions. 
If  they  adopted  such  a  plan,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  members  chosen  would  divest 
themselves  of  party  feelings  ;  and  when  they  found  that  ini]ilicit  confidence  was 
placed  in  their  integrity  and  honour,  that  the}'  would  make  the  discharge  of  their 
judicial  functions  superior  to  every  other  consideration.  The  right  hon.  baronet, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  concluded,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  trial  of  controverted  elections. 
Leave  given. 
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May,  15,  1838. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Coinmittce  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  eonsideration  tlie 
resolutions  respecting  Irish  Tithes.  The  noble  lord  then  moved  that  the  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  T.  Aeland  moved  that  the  resolutions  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  Ai)ril,  relative  to 
Tithes,  be  rescinded. 

Sir  Robkkt  I'kel  said,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  has 
exceeded  tlie  limits  which  he  prescribed  for  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his 
speech,  I  am  the  last  man  that  should  be  disposed  to  regret  the  superfluity,  because, 
if  I  wanted  a  speech  to  justify  the  course  of  my  hon.  friend — if  I  wanted  a  speech  to 
show  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  know  the  principle  on  which  her  Majesty's 
government  mean  Jo  proceed — it  would  be  the  speech  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  rescind  a  certain  resolution  which  he  read.  The  effect  of  that  resolution 
was,  to  appropriate  a  certain  surplus  of  the  Irish  church  property  to  the  education 
of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  reference  to  their  religious  denomina- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  that  because  we  propose  to  rescind 
that  resolution,  we  must  intend  to  govern  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  hardships 
and  coercion.  Then  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  what  does  he  think  of 
those  who  practically  abandon  the  resolution?  If  it  be  so  great  a  crime  to  explain 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  to  the  people  of  England  what  are  yoiu*  real  inten- 
tions— if  it  be  so  great  a  crime  to  ask  you  to  efface  from  tlie  records  of  parliament 
the  principle  which  would  apply  a  surplus  of  church  property  to  education  not  con- 
nected with  the  Protestant  faith — let  me  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  how  he 
justifies  it  to  himself  to  give  his  assent  to  resolutions  which  we  arc  told  do  not  involve 
the  principle?  Does  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  maintain  that  those  resolutions 
do  involve  the  principle?  Do  they  involve  the  princi])le  or  do  they  not?  This 
is  a  final  settlement — this,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Then,  I 
ask,  do  the  resolutions  to  which  we  are  asked  to  assent,  involve  the  principle  of  the 
resolutions  of  1835.  or  not?  If  not,  how  does  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  give  them  his  support  ?  If  they  do,  how  does  he  reconcile 
his  construction  of  them  with  the  construction  put  on  them  by  the  noble  lord,  the 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  and,  as  it  ai)pears,  also  by  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  the  latter  case,  which  authority  are  we  to  be- 
lieve? And  if  a  doubt  exist  between  the  government  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  on  this  subject  has  such  immense  influence  and  authoritj- — if  we  show 
this,  do  we  not  furnish  a  conclusive  reason  why  we  should  have  all  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  cleared  up,  that  we  may  come  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  principle 
on  which  we  are  proceeding  ?  I  would  ask,  further,  can  hon.  gentlemen  be  surprised 
at  the  anxiety  and  doubt  that  pervade  the  Protestant  minds  in  Ireland,  when  they 
receive  the  declarations  that  are  made?  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  he  gives  his  as- 
sent to  the  resolutions  on  this  ground.  He  thinks,  then,  following  up  his  own  prin- 
ciples,  that  you  ought  to  have  the  religion  of  tlie  majority  established  in  Ireland. 
As  you  have  the  religion  of  the  majority  in  England  established,  and  as  you  have 
the  religion  of  the  majority  in  Scotland  established,  so,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  his  principles,  you  ought  to  have  in  Ireland  the  religion  of  the  majority 
established.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
fesses peace,  and  intimates  that,  after  refusing  the  payment  of  tithes  for  five  years, 
he  is  now  seiting  a  different  example — while  he  refers  us  tc  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  professes  every  thing  that  is  mild  and  conciliatory — he  always  reminds  us, 
as  he  has  done  this  night,  that  the  Scotch  took  to  the  hill-side  with  their  broad- 
swords— and  that  in  Scotland  the  religion  is  that  of  the  majority.  "  But,"  says  the  hon. 
gentleman,  "■  though  I  consider  this  doctrine  .sound  and  conclusive,  yet  I  will  not 
push  it  to  its  practical  results;" — and  this  is  the  security  we  have.  "I  don't  ask 
you,"  says  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  "  to  establish  the  religion  of  the  majority  in 
Ireland,  because  we  utterly  repudiate  any  connection  with  the  State.     \Ve  are  so 
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satisfied,  that  a  participation  in  any  portion  of  the  church  property  would  so  desecrate 
our  faith  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  influence,  that  we  cannot  consent,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  receive  a  portion  of  that  property,  and  we,  therefore,  choose  not  to  push 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions  our  arguments  with  regard  to  the  principles."     The 
hon.  gentleman  is  looking  with  some  anxiety  for  the  quotation  which  he  sees  I  am 
about  to  make.     I  am  not  surprised  at  it  when  I  see  what  security  there  is  in  the 
abstinence  of  the  Irish  people.     I  have  said   he  rests  his  own  forbearance  on  the 
ground  that  he  repudiates  any  participation  in  church  property ;  but  it  was  to  him 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  gave  this  assurance,  as  a  condition  of  the  establishment  of 
tranquillity  in  that  country.     "  Would  you  tranquillize  Ireland,  follow  up  this  plan." 
Now,  what  plan  ?     Of  course  you  would  suppose  a  plan  in  utter  repudiation  of  any 
connection  with  our  participation  in  church  property.     Quite  the  reverse.     "  Follow 
up  this  plan;  give  the  glebes,  to  the  value  of  ,£300  per  annum,  as  the  pay  of  the 
clergy  of  the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  that  country."     Gen- 
tlemen of  property  and  influence  may  refuse  to  pay  tithes  for  five  years;  but  there 
is  one  species  of  property  that  is  staple,  that  is  exempt  from  spoliation,  that  a  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  cannot  effect,  viz.,  the  glebes  in  the  possession  of  the  church.     Leave 
the  church  nominally  in  possession  of  the  tithes  which  may  be  withheld  by  con- 
spiracy and  the  advice  of  subtle  men  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  establish  tranquillity,  follow 
up  this  plan  : — leave  the  tithes  with  the  Protestant  Church,  but  take  the  glebes  for 
the  Catholic.     The  hon.  gentleman  appealed  to  the  Act  of  Union ;  he  says,  beholds 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  wishes  to  give  that  national  compact  a  fair  trial.     He 
concludes  that  the  Act  of  Union  establishes  the  equality  of  civil  rights — good.     Does 
it  nothing  more  ?     Was  it  not  one  condition  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  should  be  maintained  unimpaired  ?     And  was  not  that  a  funda-« 
mental  condition?     I  ask,  then,  is  it  fair  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  declare  his  ad- 
herence to  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union  which  favours  his  views,  but  to  deny  its 
validity  in  matters  with  which  his  views  do  not  accord?     In  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  proposition  made  by  my  hon.  friend,  and  of  the  justice 
of  those  accusations  which  have  been  preferred  against  him  and  others  by  the  noble 
lord,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  short  review  of  what  has  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  this  question.     There  are  many  hon.  gentlemen  from  whose  minds  the  facts 
may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public  events  that  have  since  transpired,  and  there 
are  also  many  who,  not  having  been  in  the  last  parliament,  may  not  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  question  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.     I  consider 
it  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should  preface  my  answer  to  the  noble  lord  by  shortly 
reverting  to  what  has  transpired  on  this  subject.     I  came  into  office  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1834,  and  I  was  at  that  time  sincerely  desirous  of  effecting  a  settlement 
of  this  tithe  question.     Such  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  exposed  myself  to  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  by  adopting  the  principles  of  the  former  government.     The  charge  was, 
that  I  had  taken  up  the  bill  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  preceding  government.     I, 
however,  brought  in  that  measure  which  proposed  a  deduction  from  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tithe 
composition  to  a  rent  charge.     We  professed  a  desire  to  correct  any  abuse  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  to  reduce  those  incomes  that  were  excessive,  and  to  require  duties 
from  those  who  did  not  perform  any.     Was  I  allowed  to  proceed  with  that  measure, 
the  principle  and  details  of  which  were  taken  from  the  bill  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite?     No  ;  I  was  met  by  a  preliminary  objection  ;  I  was  told,  that  I  should  not 
proceed  practically  with  the  consideration  of  the  measure,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  a  resolution  embodying  in  it  principles  which  were  considered  indispensabU 
to  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question.     I  told  the  noble  lord  that  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  his  triumph  over  me  equally  by  bringing  in  a  practical  measure,  but 
I  deprecated  the  introduction  of  a  principle  in  a  resolution  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bind  parliament  hereafter.     I  said,   "Bring  in  your  own  measure,  adopt 
your  own  principle,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  and  capable  of  practical  development,  and 
if  your  reasons  prevail,  your  success  shall  be  equally  decisive  of  my  fate."     Not  con- 
tent with  that,  however,  the  principle  was  pressed,  which  declared,  that  if  there  were 
a  surplus,  it  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education;  and  this  was  superadded, 
that  at  no  time  could  any  settlement  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  embody  that 
principle.     Such  a  resolution  was  perfectly  unnecessary.     I  foretold  the  consequences 
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of  its  adoption.  I  told  you  that  your  triumpli,  as  public  mcu,  would  be  of  short 
duration.  I  did  not  mean  oflicial  trinniph  ;  it  is  possil)le  for  men  to  be  in  odice  and 
not  to  be  triunipliant.  No  man  is,  perliaps,  better  entitled  to  lay  down  that  maxim 
than  myself.  I  asked  you  to  avoid  establishing  a  principle  which,  for  all  time  to 
come,  must  preclude  a  compromise.  I  begj^ed  you  to  avoid  decidinj^,  by  a  single 
vote,  so  great  a  (juestion.  1  warned  you  against  a'course  which  appeared  to  have  the 
effect,  though  it  had  not  really,  of  passing  by  the  House  of  Lords.  You  persevered, 
though  you  knew  that  the  success  of  a  practical  measure  must  be  equally  decisive 
of  my  fate;  you  persevered,  and  you  said,  "  We  will  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of 
public  men  and  future  parliaments  this  princijjle,  and  they  shall  not  approach  the 
tithe  question  unless  they  adopt  it."  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  succeeded.  I 
said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  never  would  bo  a  party  to  that  principle.  I  will  not 
consent  to  the  alienation  of  the  church  property  from  purposes  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
and,  rather  than  do  so,  I  took  the  course  which  every  honourable  man  would  take 
under  similiar  circumstances — I  relinquished  office.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
brought  forward  their  own  measure  in  ISS.).  When  they  did  so,  I  moved  an 
amendment.  We  moved  that  the  bill  be  separated  into  two,  for  the  pur[)oseof  mani- 
festing our  adherence,  in  opposition,  to  our  own  principle.  We  moved  that  the  bill 
be  separated  into  two,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe 
composition,  and  effecting  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  church,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  diverting  any  surplus  to  purposes  of  education  would  be  properly  the 
subject  of  a  separate  bill.  How  were  we  met  when  we  made  this  proposition  ? 
And  now  I  want  to  know  who  were  the  real  parties  who  obstructed  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  As  I  said  before,  when  we  attem|)ted  to  bring  this  question  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  by  placing  it  on  that  footing  upon  Avhich  it  could  be 
brought  under  practical  consideration,  we  Avere  met  by  this  resolution,  upon  which 
the  compact  alliance  was  formed.  And  upon  this  resolution  we  went  out.  And 
when  we  proposed  the  separation  of  the  two  measures,  how  were  we  met  ?  Why, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  H\chequer,  who  is  now  taking 
notes — thus  replied,  and  observed  that  we  attempted  to  lay  down  no  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  our  own;  we  did  not  meet  the  proposition  of  tlie  noble  lord  by  the  principle, 
that  church  property  should  stand  devoted  to  spiritual  purposes  only  ;  we  merely 
said,  let  us  have  a  separate  bill.  How  were  we  met  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said — "  The  hon.  baronet  now  called  on  the  House  to  sever  the  two  pro- 
positions, either  for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  the  purpose  of  passing  that  portion 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  concession  of  the  million,  and  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question,  and  of  throwing  out  the  other  portion  of  the  measure  relating  to  appro- 
priation. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps,  would 
it  not,  then,  have  been  much  more  decent  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  come  down 
and  asked  them  to  rescind  the  resolution  they  had  sanctioned  in  so  many  forms?" 

"  The  more  straightforward  course,"  added  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  would  have 
been,  for  the  House  to  have  been  called  on  to  rescind  its  former  resolution  ;  and,  if  any 
hon.  gentleman  thinks  he  can  vote  for  this  resolution  without  rescinding  the  former 
vote,  let  him  recollect  the  cheers  with  which  the  announcement  was  received;  that 
it  was  intended  to  negative  one  part  of  this  bill  and  to  carry  the  other  part. 

"  1  am  prepared  to  argue  the  case  when  we  go  into  the  committee,  after  having 
negatived  this  resolution;  but  I  will  not  allow  what  was  a  parliamentary  minority 
on  a  former  occasion  to  convert  itself  into  a  majority,  by  a  little  sleight  of  hand  and 
legerdemain  dexterity,  such  as  moving  a  resolution  which  is  apparently  one  thing, 
though  most  unquestionably  it  means  another." 

Thus,  when  we  propose  the  particular  course  that  would  have  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty, we  are  told  that  we  are  not  candid  and  straightforward.  And  when  we  now 
come  with  a  proposition  to  rescind  the  resolution,  when  we  adopt  the  very  sugges- 
tion that  was  offered  to  us,  we  are  told  that  we  may  be  very  candid  and  straight- 
forward, but  we  are  making  you  pass  under  a  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  yoke, 
and  your  flesh  and  blood  revolt  against  it.  Thus  passed  18;55.  In  18;3G,  the  ques- 
tion was  again  brought  forward.  My  noble  friend  (Lord  Francis  Egerton)  asked 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  embodying  your  own  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
asked  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Uussell)  to  postpone  his  bill  then  before  the  House. 
*'  No,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  I  will  not  postpone  wy  measure."     INly  noble  friend 
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then  moved  his  bill  as  an  amendment,  and  again  it  was  rejected.     The  noble  lord's 
bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  the  bill  passed  by  the  noble  lord  in  183G. 
The  House  of  Lords  passed  the  bill,  reducing  the  composition  to  a  rent  charge  by 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  making  reforms  in  the  church,  but  not  embodying  the  principle 
of  appropriation.     I  asked  the  noble  lord  to  take  the  amendments  into  consideration. 
The  noble  lord  refused  to  take  them  into  consideration,  because  they  did  not  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  resolution ;  and  the  noble  lord  said,  that  if  this  House  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  bill,  as  sent  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  a  recan- 
tation of  their  former  resolution,  and  thus  this  bill  was  also  lost.     The  year  1836, 
therefore,  passed,  with  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settlement ; 
1837  came,  and  now  I  approach  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  in  which  he 
made  use  of  this  language,   that  attempts  had  been  made  to  deceive  him  by  the 
declarations  put  forward  by  us,  and  that  hereafter  he  would  consider  such  declarations 
as  nothing  more  than  tricks  and  stratagems.     I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  whilst  I 
have  been  in  opposition,  I  have  refused  to  have  any  secret  negotiation.     I  have  held 
no  communications,  and  this  not  from  any  personal  disrespect  towards  those  who 
ditfer  from  me,  but  because  I  think  it  naturally  shakes  the  confidence  of  a  party  in 
those  in  whom  they  place  confidence.     Whatever  has  passed  upon  this,  or  upon  any 
other  occasion,  has  passed  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  this  House  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
most  peremptory  terms,  as  peremptory  as  is  consistent  with  the  courtesy  of  parlia- 
mentary usage,  I  deny  that  the  noble  lord  has  been  deceived.     I  will  first  refer  to 
what  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
Tithe  bill.     That  bill  made  no  progress  in  this  House,  on  account  of  circumstances 
for  which  government  were  not  responsible, — the  lamented  death  of  his  late  Majesty. 
A  debate  arose  upon  the  Municipal  Corporation  bill  for  Ireland.     The  question  be- 
tween us  is  this — has  the  noble  lord  ever  had  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that 
I  had  relaxed  in  my  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  1835  ?     Has  any 
act  or  declaration  of  mine  ever  entitled  the  noble  lord  to  believe,  that  I  would  be  a 
party  to  any  settlement  of  the  Irish  Tithe  question,  which  should  involve,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  principle  of  appropriation  ?     I  peremptorily  deny  it.     The  noble  lord 
made  this  declaration — "  That  no  false  delicacy,  no  false  pride,  or  improper  fear  of 
reproach,  would  induce  him  obstinately  to  adhere  to  any  thing  that  heretofore  had 
passed."     Do  I  taunt  the  noble  lord  with  this  declaration  ?     Do  I  turn  round  and 
say,  "  You  forced  me  out  of  office  upon  this  question,  and  now  you  apologise,  and 
recant  your  former  declaration  ?"     No  :  for  my  part,  I  declare,  though  that  resolu- 
tion of  1835  was  fatal  to  my  government,  not  a  word  of  taunt  should  the  noble  lord 
have  heard  from  me  on  this  subject ;  and  if  the  noble  lord  will  now  adopt  that  course, 
if  he  will  consent  to  abandon  the  resolution,  if  the  noble  lord  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment,  that 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  now  be  satisfactorily  settled.     Do  not  let 
it  remain  suspended  as  at  present.     Do  not  let  us  aggravate  the  evil  by  discussions, 
without  any  specific  object.     Do  not  let  us  vote  upon  a  resolution  which,  whether  it 
be  adopted  or  abandoned,  will  be  the  cause  of  engendering  bitterness  in  Ireland.     The 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  question  in  its 
present  state.     This  declaration  I  made  last  year  upon  the  subject.     This  declaration 
I  made  in  the  same  session  in  which  my  noble  friend  declared,  that  he  was  desirous 
to  see  those  great  questions  which  divided  tlie  House  on  Irish  matters  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement,  and  that  he  would  participate  in  all  measures  that  would  have 
tiiat  effect ;   but  that  he  never  Avould  consent  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  tithes  upon  the 
principle  of  the  appropriation  of  church  property  to  secular  uses.     This  was  what 
was  said  by  my  hon.  friend,  who,  I  suppose,  is  also  included  in  the  reproach  of  the  noble 
lord— this  was  what  he  said  at  a  later  i)eriod,  namely,  on  the  9th  of  June.    And  what 
course  did  we  take  upon  the  bill  of  last  year?     We  supported  the  noble  lord's  bill  on 
the  second  reading;  and  so  little  desirous  were  we  of  ofl'ering  a  mere  factious  opposition  to 
the  bill,  that  when  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  opposed  the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  my 
hon.  friend  and  myself  divided  with  government  against  that  hon.  member's  motion. 
Although  we  thought  that  the  bill  contained  a  principle  that  was  objectionable, 
what  course  did  we  take  ?     We  said,  "  There  will  be  an  opportunity  in  committee 
to  oppose  the  objectionable  parts  ;   do  not,  therefore,  let  us  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
Bccond  reading."      We  consented  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  although  there 
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^vcro  many,  at  least  sonic,  on  tlic  other  side  of  the  House,  who  opposed  it.  The  hon. 
iiie!iil)iT  tor  Soiilhwurk  (Mr.  Ilarvcy)  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  tliut  it  did  not  go 
far  enough,  antl  that  it  did  not  give  enough  of  cluirch  property;  but  we  decUned  to 
co-oi)erate  with  those  who  sought  to  obstruct  the  measure  of  government.  What, 
then,  was  tiie  hmguage  of  my  noble  friend  that  was  calculated  to  deceive,  and  which 
entitled  tlie  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  to  say,  that  he  had  been  jjlaced  in  a  false 
position  in  consequence  of  tricks  and  stratagems?  This  was  the  language  of  my 
noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley):  "  However  anxious  I  may  be  to  see  tiiis  measure 
carried,  as  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  a  great  national  settlement  of  the  important 
(juestions  which  agitate  the  public  mind,  I  should  not  discharge  my  boundcn  duty 
if  I  did  not  frankly  declare,  that  no  consideration  whatever,  -with  reference  to  this  or 
any  otlier  bill — no  asserted  probability  ofa  settlement — no  profession  of  uecpiieseeuce 
in  its  provisions,  will  ever  induce  me  to  give  my  consent  to  the  taxation  of  the  clergy 
for  this  unjust  and  illegal  jiurpose."  What  was  the  principle  of  the  bill  of  1837  ? 
It  laid  a  fax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  clergy,  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  all 
religious  denominations;  and  against  that  principle,  which  virtually  contained  the 
api)ropriation  principle,  I  objected.  But  when  was  the  language  used,  which  had 
deceived  the  noble  lord?  Was  it  in  the  course  of  this  session?  I  have  this  year 
professed  my  desire  to  see  the  (piestion  settled;  but  I  said,  without  the  abandonment 
of  the  a])pr(ipriation  principle  no  settlement  could  be  satisfactory.  I  deeply  regret 
the  obstacles  that  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  this  question  ;  I  lament 
those  divisions  that  exist  in  Ireland  sincerely,  and  more  so  than  if  they  existed  in 
England,  because  in  the  former  they  are  more  dangerous ;  but  this  is  a  great 
question  of  princii)le,  involving  the  permanent  security  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  I 
repeat  that  I  cannot  consent  to  a  settlement  which  shall  devote  any  jjortion  of 
church  property  to  secular  uses.  What  I  now  contend  for  is,  that  I  never  led  the 
noble  lord  to  believe  that  I  would  consent  to  a  settlement  upon  any  other  condition. 
'J"he  noble  lord  intimated,  that  he  had  jjostponcd  the  Irish  Municipal  bill  till  after 
the  Irish  Tithe  bill,  at  a  request  of  mine,  and  that  by  that  means  he  had  been  placed 
in  a  more  unfavourable  position.  I  deny  the  fact.  The  noble  lonl  gave  a  formal 
notice  that  he  would  ask  a  question  of  me,  and  he  did  ask  that  question  late  in  March; 
but  so  little  expectation  had  the  noble  lord  that  I  would  make  a  compromise  on  the 
subject  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  bill,  or  any  otlier  bill,  that  the  question  put 
by  him  was  simi)ly  this — namely,  if  I  would  let  him  know  if  my  noble  friend  would 
make  a  motion,  as  he  had  done  last  year,  whether  he  intended  to  divide  the  Municipal 
Corporation  bill  into  two;  and  whether  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  House  a  pro- 
posal for  abolishing,  but  not  reforming  municipal  corporations.  The  noble  lord  was 
so  completely  in  ignorance  of  the  course  we  meant  to  pursue  on  this  or  any  other 
measure,  except  so  far  as  he  could  collect  from  our  public  declarations.  The  pro- 
])osal  of  delay,  therefore,  was  not  made  from  me,  but  it  originated  in  an  unusual 
question  being  put  by  the  leader  ofa  government  to  a  member  in  opposition.  After 
the  noble  lord's  formal  notice,  I  said  that  I  could  not  give  any  explanation  as  to  my 
future  course;  but  I  begged  leave  to  ask  a  (juestion  of  the  noble  lord  respecting 
Irish  tithes,  and  in  asking  that  question  I  made  use  of  this  explanation.  This  was  on 
the  -iTth  of  March  last,  before  the  recess.  I  made  use  of  this  explanation.  I  find 
entered  on  the  journals  of  parliament  these  resolutions,  and  they  may  be  considered  as 
still  remaining  in  force.  [Question,  question  !]  I  did  not  seek  this.  The  position 
in  which  I  am  placed  is  rather  an  unusual  one.  I  ara  laying  the  foundation  of  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  answer  to  which  his  own  reply 
would  mainly  depend.  I  find  these  resolutions  on  the  journals  of  the  House — "  That 
this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  apply  any  surplus  of  its  reve- 
nues, not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  to  the  general  education  of 
all  classes  of  her  ^lajesty's  subjects,  without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  can  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  and  final  adjustment,  that  does  not  embody  the  principles  contained  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions."  These  resolutions  were  voted  by  a  former  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  instance  of  the  noble  lord,  now  the  leader  of  the  present  House,  and  coupling 
them  with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  entitled  himself,  I  think,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
months,  to  put  this  question  to  the  noblel  ord,  "Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
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ward  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Tithes,  and  whether  that  measure  will  involve 
the  principles  contained  in  these  resolutions?"  After  the  noble  lord  had  given  his  an- 
swer, I  stated :  "There  is  a  prospect,  I  trust,  of  coming'  to  a  settlemeut  on  the  Irish  Poor- 
law  bill;  I,  for  one,  wish  it  may  be  possible  to  come  lo  a  settlement  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Corporations  bill,  and  the  bill  relating  to  the  Irish  Church — but  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  what  I  always  have  said  on  the  question,  that  a  security  for  the  Irish  Church 
must  be  an  essential  condition  of  any  such  settlement."  I  must  say,  then,  coupling 
■what  I  said  in  1837,  and  the  declaration  made  by  me  in  1835,  that  I  am  not  charge- 
able with  making  declarations  from  trick  or  stratagem,  and  that  I  have  not  placed 
the  noble  lord,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  in  an  unfavourable  position  on  this 
question.  What  is  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  has  taken  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  his 
resolutions  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  reciprocate  personal  attacks  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  I  will  not  bandy  hard  words  with  the  noble  lord.  I  do  not  tliink  it  answers 
any  purpose.  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  ;  I  heard  the  temper  of  it  with 
deep  regret.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  we  will  not  concur  in  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  opposing 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  settlement,  by  rousing  every  feeling  of  pride — by  telling 
men  like  the  Irish  clergy,  men  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  tithe  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  men  who  have  submitted  to  poverty  and  oppression,  and  who  now  say 
they  are  ready  to  make  furtlier  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  provided  you  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  establishment ;  by  a  minister  of  tlie  Crown  telling  such  men, 
after  such  privations  and  such  sufferings,  that  they  set  a  price  upon  the  value  of 
peace,  while  they  offer  to  give  up  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  income  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  peace  in  Ireland, — by  telling  these  men,  who  have  in  many  cases  abandoned 
their  just  right,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  tithes,  who  have  lived  upon  funds 
doled  out  by  charit3'^^that  they  are  insensible  to  the  peace  of  Ireland — that  their 
constant  anxiety  and  deep  interest  for  the  establishment  arise  from  mere  mercenary 
motives — that  they  think  more  of  their  pockets  than  of  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
the  country — I  say.  Sir,  making  such  charges  against  such  men,  places  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  this  question,  so  vast,  that  any  authority  or  counsel  of 
mine — if  authority  I  have — must  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

\"  Of  all  the  ills  that  harass  the  distressed 
Sure,  the  most  bitter,  is  a  scornful  jest." 

Then  the  noble  lord  comes  with  this  question,  whether  we  are  justified  in  moving  to 
rescind  these  resolutions.  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  if  I  did,  I  could  not, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  government  to  consent  to  the  formal  rescinding  of  its  own 
resolutions.  I  think,  for  the  character  and  honour  of  public  men  of  both  sides,  that 
the  public  should  know  what  are  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed ;  and  if  I  were 
to  say  that  tlie  rescinding  of  this  resolution  would  not  be  a  sev -re  blow  to  the 
government,  I  should  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy.  But  it  was  open  to  the  noble  lord  to 
havo  avoided  this  discussion.  I  say,  on  my  own  part,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
held  this  session  the  language  he  held  last  session,  if  he  had  come  forward  and  said, 
"  We  will  attempt  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  ot  Irish  tithes,  in  which  Irish 
conflicts  arise— we  will  propose  a  measure,  and  a  reasonable  measure,  with  respect 
to  Irish  tithes,  and  we  will  ask  you  to  consent  to  an  Irish  Corporation  bill,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  popular  election ;"  and  if  the  noble  lord  had  said  he  would 
abandon  the  resolution  of  1835,  if  the  noble  lord  had  said  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  unpopularity  of  that  course,  if  he  had  proposed  a  settlement  on  this  foot- 
ing, and  said,  that  he  would  not  guarantee  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
final  against  future  attacks,  but  that  he  would  pledge  himself  to  use  the  full 
weight  and  influence  of  government  to  make  it  final;  and  if  the  noble  lord  were 
to  give  \\\)  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  1835,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
noble  lord  would  find  a  great  minority  to  insist  upon  the  resolution.  But  what 
course  does  the  noble  lord  take  ?  Does  he  take  the  manly  course  of  declaring  that 
he  will  not  retain  the  resolution  of  appropriation  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  noble 
lord  has  taken  a  course  with  respect  to  his  proposed  Tithe  bill,  and  the  nature  of 
his  resolution,  which  is  calculated  to  excite  sus])icion  and  alarm.  The  noble  lord 
made  no  speech  in  laying  his  resolutions  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  permitted 
them  to  go  to  Ireland  without  any  explanation  of  his  objects  and  motives.     And  of 
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■wiiat  nature  are  the  resolutions?     I  read  them  over  and  over  again,  and  I  now 
doubt  whether  tiioy  eontain  tlie  principle  of  approjjriation  or  not.     I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  tlicy  do  eontain  the  ])rineip!e  of  approjiriation.     Am  I  singular  in  that 
opiinon  ?     What  is  the  language  of  the  noble  lord's  own  supporters?     What  said 
tlie  member  for  Wiltshire?     lie  said,   that  he  had  read  the  resolutions  over  and  over 
again,  ho  devoted  whole  days  to  them,  but  it  was  not  till  last  night  tiiat  he  discovered 
tiiat  they  did  not  contain  ajjpropriation  ;  ami,  bo  it  observed,   this  was  not  till  after 
tlie  hon.  member  had  heard  the  speech  of  tlie  noble  lord.    The  noble  lord,  the  mover 
of  the  resolutions,  yesterday  made  a  speech  of  one  hour  and  a  half's  duration,  and 
yet  he  never  told  us  whether  the  principle  of  appropriation  was  contained  iu  them  or 
not.     He  left  us  more  bewildered  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speecli  tiuin  at  tlie  begin- 
ning.    I  never  before  knew  an  instance  of  a  man,  holding  the  situation  of  )Secretary 
of  State,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  discuss  a  great  question  upon  a  motion 
which  he  meant  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  settlement,  and  never  to  state  what  he 
meant.     It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  debate  last  night,  that  the  noble  lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  told  us,  that  he  believed  the  appropriation  ))rineiple  was  not 
included  in  the  resolutions.     What  said  the  hon.  member  for  Sheltield  (Mr.  Ward), 
than  whom,  on  the  wording  of  resolutions,  no  man  in  the  House  was  a  higher  autho- 
rity?    He  had  been  the  mover  of  resolutions  of  his  own,  and  w;is  a  good  judge  of 
■what  the  resolutions  were  intended  to  be.     With  all  the  hon.  member's  experience  of 
resolutions,  what  said  he  of  the  vagueness  of  these  resolutions  cf  the  noble  lord  ?    lie 
said,  that  on  reading  the  resolutions,  his  first  impression  was,  that  they  were  vague 
and  ambiguous,  but  on  reading  them  again  he  said  he  thought  he  discovered  in  them 
tlie  germ  of  appropriation.     This  was  the  construction  the  hon.  gentleman  put  upon 
them.     Those  were  his  own  phrases.     What  course  does  the  noble  lord  ask  us  to 
pursue?     I  will  not  say,  whether  there  is  any  stratagem  or  trick;   I  have  no  right 
to  impute  motives,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  never  was  a  proposal  made  so  calculated, 
though  perhaps  not  intended,  to  entrap  us  into  difhculties,  for  he  asks  us  to  go  into 
committee  upon   those  resolutions,  without  first  slating   what   is   his   proposition 
respecting  appropriation.     Let  me  ask,  how  any  impartial  man  would  look  at  this 
question?     After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Irish  tithes — after  making 
tb's  a  popular  instrument  by  which  you  have  heaved  a  former  government  from 
oOice — after  all  the  division  in  the  country  upon  the  subject,  for  the  honour  and 
credit  of  both  sides,  it  should  now  be  distinctly  imderstood  whether  the  question  of 
appropriation  is,  by  those  resolutions,  affirmed  or  not.     Now,  what  is  the  position 
in  which  we  are  now  placed  by  the  noble  lord?     We  are  invited  in  committee  to 
express  in  the  first  place  an  opinion,  "  that  the  tithe  composition  in  Ireland  should 
be  commuted  into  a  rent  charge,  at  the  rate  of  seven-tenths  of  their  amount."  Now, 
■what  amendment  could  be  proposed  to  the  first  resolution,  but  one  purely  of  detail 
and  of  amount,  as,  for  instance,  to  give  seventy-five  ]ier  cent,  instead  of  seventy? 
But,  after  having  exhausted  ail  discussion  in  matters  of  detail  on  the  first  resolution, 
there  was  the  sixth  resolution  banging  behind: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
conunittee,  that  the  rent  charges  for  ecclesiastical  tithes  should  be  appropriated  by 
law  to  certain  local  charges  now  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  to  educa- 
tion, the  surplus  to  form  part  of  the  consolidated  fund."     Now,  I  ask,  supposing  we 
had  assented  to  this  resolution,  wouM  not  there  have  gone  forth  one  universal  im- 
])ression  throughout  this  country,  and  Ireland,  that  we  had  abandoned  the  principle 
of  appropriation  ?     Wlw,  what  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  these  resolutions  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  ?    What  construction  did  that  hon.  and  learned 
member  put  upon  these  resolutions?     I  think  his  words  upon  this  subject  of  great 
importance;  and  he  expressed  these  in  a  letter  which  he  published  soon  after  these 
resolutions  were  promulgated.     The  riglit  hon.  baronet  read  an  extract  from   the 
letter  in  question  to  the  following  effect : — "  Such  was  the  plan  of  Lord  John  llussell. 
It  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  amelioration  to  the  extent  (jf  thirty  jier  cent., 
■^vliieh,  however,  was  scarcely  adequ-ate  to  what  was  retpiired ;  another  amelioration 
which  it  promised  w;is,  the  aiipropriation  of  the  surplus  of  these  rent-charges  to 
county  burdens  which  had  hitherto  pressed  on  localities;  and   lastly,  it  speedily 
ottered  a  direct  appropriation  of  funds  for  education."     The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber's letter  continued  by  stating,  that  "  he  certainly  did  not  concur  in  all  Lord  John's 
arrangements,  but  that  he  thought  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  future  arrangement, 
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and  a  more  perfect  and  final  settlenrient."  I  say,  Sir,  that  when  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  told  by  such  high  authority  as  that  of  tlie  hen.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  lliat 
these  resolutions  are  chiefly  to  be  esteemed  because  they  provide  a  direct  appropria- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  because  they  are  the  germ  of  a  future  arrange- 
ment and  more  perfect  and  final  settlement,  they  are  warranted  in  drawing  two  con- 
clusions— first,  that  the  principal  of  appropriation  is  contemplated  in  these  resolu- 
tions ;  and  secondly,  that  even  this  arrangonient  is  not  to  be  a  final  settlement,  but 
is  only  to  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  arrangements.  On  these  grounds,  I 
consider  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  upon 
this  point  before  we  proceed  further  in  this  question.  Three  courses  were  open  to  us, 
by  which  this  undersanding  might  have  been  attained  :  either  the  noble  lord  might 
have  made  a  manly  and  franVavowal,  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  this  measure, 
fettered  with  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  of  1835,  lie  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
appropriation  clause  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question; 
or  we  might  have  brought  forward  an  abstract  resolution  of  our  own,  condemnatory 
of  the  principle  of  appropriation ;  but  that  was  a  course  which  appeared  to  us 
obnoxious  to  the  objection  urged  against  your  own  resolutions  of  1835,  that  they  were 
abstract  resolutions,  fettering  the  practical  consideration  of  a  particular  subject ;  or 
lastly,  the  means  were  open  to  us  which  we  have  adopted,  of  asking  the  opinion  of 
tlie  House  upon  this  question,  and  of  showing  our  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  we  formerly  defended,  by  moving  the  rescinding  of  those  resolutions  of  1835, 
as  being  calculated  to  obstruct  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  great  practical 
question.  To  have  put  off  this  discussion  would  not  in  the  least  have  forwarded  the 
practical  result  at  which  we  aim.  We  could  not  have  discussed  these  resolutions  in 
committee  without  giving  rise  to  it;  or,  if  your  course  had  been  by  bill,  the  very 
preamble  to  the  bill  would  have  raised  the  question  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it 
appeared  to  us  most  satisfactory,  that,  as  a  preliminary  proceeding,  we  should  elicit 
tlie  opinion  of  the  present  parliament  upon  this  great  point  at  issue,  and  show  that 
our  opinion  remains  unchanged  in  reference  to  it.  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
oppose  these  resolutions,  being  unable  to  lend  my  aid  to  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  shall  tend  to  the  alienation  of  church  property.  The  grounds  upon  which  I 
act,  are  not  any  dictates  of  false  pride,  which  the  noble  lord  speaks  of;  but  because 
I  conceive,  tliat  to  alienate  ch'.irch  property  to  secular  purposes  will  inevitably  shake 
the  foundations  of  that  establishment.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  said,  that  he  was  etesolved  to  maintain  the  church  establishment  because  it  was 
g'uaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Union.  I,  Sir,  adopt  the  same  principle.  The  noble  lord 
says,  that  to  disturb  the  church  would  cut  a  rent  in  the  Act  of  Union.  I  agree  with 
the  noble  lord,  and  I  say,  that  if  we  adopt  the  principle  of  alienating  the  property  of 
the  church,  we  create  that  rent.  The  question.  Sir,  with  me  noAV,  is  this — is  the 
Church  of  Ireland  likely  to  enjoy  more  of  staple  freedom,  under  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  or  by  purchasing  a  short  respite  from  persecution  at  a  cost  of  some 
£50,000  or  ^60,000?  And  my  opinion  is,  that  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  present  state 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it  is  less  to  be  deplored  than  it  would  be  after  pur- 
chasing a  small  portion  of  good-will,  or  rather  a  brief  immunity  from  attack,  on  these 
terms.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  money  that  I  speak  of,  but  the  principle  which 
is  involved  with  it.  What  have  we  to  urge  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  establishment  at  present?  The  national  compact  entered  into  at 
the  time  of  the  Union — the  solemn  guarantee  given  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
that  tlie  Protestant  faith  should  be  the  established  faith  of  that  country,  that 
their  church  should  be  the  Established  Church.  Ail  the  details  and  statements 
which  are  now  advanced  against  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  are  there  fully 
considered — the  relative  numbers  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
taken  into  account  by  the  statesmen  of  that  period — the  poverty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  their  poor  ability  to  supply  the  means  of  religious  culture, 
•were  all  api)reeiated  ;  but  still  the  principle  was  adopted  and  declared,  that  the 
church  of  the  minority  should  be  preserved.  The  legislature  of  that  day  was  not 
blind  to  the  anomaly  of  the  arrangement,  but,  with  full  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  was  liable,  they  determined  as  they  did.  There  is  another  act 
connected  with  tliis  subject— I  mean  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Disabilities  of  the 
llomau  Catholics.     Tiie  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  taunt  me  for  the  part  I  took  in 
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the  passing  of  this  measure.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  hear  with  perfect  indifference 
any  taunts  which  may  be  thrown  out  against  me  on  that  subject ;  for  I  feel  that,  if 
1  had  taken  any  other  course  than  the  one  I  took,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any 
feelings  of  personal  ambition  or  jjride,  I  should  have  been  so  ashamed  of  my  conduct, 
that  1  should  have  been  inclined  at  once  to  retire  from  public  life.  1  brought 
forward  that  measure  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  i)ublic  mind  of  the  people  of 
England  at  that  period,  apprehending  more  danger  from  the  fact  of  ranging  the 
Trotestants  of  this  country  in  hostile  feeling  against  those  of  Ireland,  than  cotdd 
arise  from  the  privileges  to  be  conferred  by  that  enactment.  I  entertained  that 
opinion,  I  submitted  it  to  the  Crown  ;  and  was  I,  after  having  so  done,  to  go  out  of 
office,  and,  forthesakeof  an  appearance  of  public  consistency,  to  otter  a  sham  oppo.^ition 
to  the  very  measure  I  had  just  recommended  to  tlie  King,  because  I  had  always 
previously  opposed  it,  and  yet  permit  it  to  be  carried  ?  In  my  opinion,  Sir,  such 
conduct  would  have  been  dishonourable  and  dishonest  to  the  fullest  extent.  In 
truth,  it  would  have  been  much  more  convenient  to  me,  at  that  period,  to  have  gone 
out  of  office,  and  allowed  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  pass  that  bill ;  but  having 
advised  the  King  to  sanction  the  measure;  and  the  King  having  adoj)ted  my  advice, 
I  felt  bound  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  of  every  kind,  and  to  assist  in 
glassing  it.  Some  may  say,  that  I  should  have  come  to  this  decision  earlier  than  I 
lid  ;  but  no  one  can  say,  that,  having  adopted  that  opinion,  I  left  office,  or  shrunk 
roni  any  of  the  personal  responsibility  which  that  opinion  entailed  upon  me,  in- 
cluding the  sacrifice  of  party  ties  in  which  I  had  hitherto  been  bound. up,  and  the 
risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  those  witii  whom  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
act.  Would  any  one  say,  that  it  was  any  purpose  of  party  power  or  aggrandisement 
that  induced  me  to  abandon,  what  had  been  the  chief  pride  of  my  life,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  The  noble  lord,  when  he  taunts  me  for  my  change 
of  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  and  when  he  taunts  my  noble 
friend  near  me  for  now  acting  in  concurrence  with  me  on  this  and  other  questions,  can 
surely  not  forget  the  very  evident  rejoinder  to  which  he  subjects  himself.  The  noble 
lord  can  surely  not  forget  the  year  18-27,  when,  on  the  great  subject  of  parliamentary 
refor:n,  he  published  an  opinion  that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  But 
I  will  not  pursue  this  further.  These  are  too  important  subjects  to  be  trifled  with 
in  tliis  manner.  I  will  not  retort  upon  the  noble  lord  any  of  his  taunts.  I  do  not, 
in  fact,  feel  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  because  I  know,  that  any  imputations  of 
the  sort,  whether  upon  myself  or  my  noble  friend,  are  unjust  and  unfounded.  I  do 
not  feel  them,  they  make  no  impression  upon  me,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  reply  to 
them.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill,  and  I  said,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  we  had  a  guarantee  that  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  main- 
tained as  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland;  and  although  the  passing  the  Roman 
Catholic  bill  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  persons  in  the  country  then  believed,  that  civil  equality  to  Roman 
Catholics  might  be  concedcil  by  that  measure,  N\ith  perfect  security  to  that  establish- 
ment. If,  at  the  time  of  debating  that  proposition,  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Dublin  had  told  us,  that  the  measure  of  relief  would  yet  be  incomplete — if  he 
had  tokl  us  his  story  of  the  Scotch  taking  to  the  hill-side,  and  armed  with  swords, 
and  informed  us  that  the  first  consequence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill  would 
be  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  let  me  tell  him,  that  that  measure  never 
would  have  been  passed.  No;  the  |)eo|)le  of  this  country  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  those  disabilities,  if  they  had  known  that  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  it  was  to  be  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  So  far 
from  such  a  result  being  contemplated,  I  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Plunkett, 
Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Carbery,  and  others,  wdio  distinctly  denied  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  1  refer  also  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  whicii  stated  that  the  removal  of 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  tend  to  strengtiien  and  maintain 
the  Irish  Church.  This  is  our  position  now  ;  but  the  moment  we  depart  from  it, 
and  consent  to  purchase  a  little  diversion  of  hostility  from  the  Church,  at  a  cost  of 
^50,000  or  £00,000,  tliat  very  moment  the  principle  upon  which  we  stood  is 
abandoned,  the  Act  of  Union  no  longer  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  we  admit  a  principle  of  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to 
purposes  of  education,  exclusive  of  the  establishment.     I  do  not  mean  to  say,  th^t 
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it  would  become  immoral  for  a  Protestant  father  to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of 
this  instruction;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  bringing  forward  an  indiscriminate 
system  of  education,   we  imply  that  it  is  to  be  a  course  of  instruction  not  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and,   therefore,   the  whole  state  of  things  in 
that  respect  would  be  at  once  changed.    With  respect  also  to  your  amount  as  applied 
to  your  principle.     You  say  that  ^400,000  is  too  much  for  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  you  propose  to  abstract  £50,000;  but  surely  if  you  cannot  maintain 
the  maintenance  of  that  (Church  upon  tlie  grourids  of  morality  and  reason,  do  you 
think  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  will  be  satisfied  with  an  eighth  only  of  these 
revenues  ?     The  principle  of  the  noble  lord  is  at  once  fatal  to  the  establishment, 
whilst  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  purchasing  even  present  peace.     On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  I  think  that  the  present  position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  better  than 
it  would  be  by  accepting  any  such  composition.      The  noble  lord  says,  that  the 
question  now  before  us  is  a  question  between  two  distinct  principles  of  government. 
I  am  ready,   with  the  noble  lord,   to  come  forward  to  give  all  civil  privileges  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  provided  we  can  do  so,  still  adhering  to  the  principle  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Established  Clmrch.      This  was  the  condition  upon 
which  I  agreed  to,   and  the  people  of  England  allowed  of,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  bill ;  and  unless  we  now  have  satisfaction  on  this  head — namely,  the  security 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland — we  shall  prefer  the  satisfaction  of  awaiting  the  devolution 
of  the  new  powers  which  may  be  directed  to  undermine  its  strength,   to  voluntarily 
giving  up  an  eighth  of  its  revenues  to  be  diverted  to  purposes  foreign  to  its  objects. 
With  reference  to  education,   I  should  like,   I  must  confess,  to  see  the  country  so 
circumstanced  as  to  allow  of  a  system  of  education  being  conducted  by  members  of 
the  Church  Establishment  [laughter].     Hon.  members  who  laugh  at  this  observation 
can  surely  not  rightly  apprehend  its  import.     I  said,  that  I  should  like  to  see  the 
country  so  circumstanced  as  to  allow  of  that  principle  of  administering  instruction  ; 
but  I  am  too  well  aware  that  that  cannot  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  if  any  doctrines  of 
the  establishment,  or  if  any  section  of  dissent,  are  made  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  room  of 
instruction.     I  am  perfectly  ready,  however,  to  allow  of  instruction  being  provided 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  population  on  general  subjects  ;  for  I  conceive  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  better  consulted  by  giving  them  education  than 
by  keeping  them  ignorant.     The  alternative,  therefore,   is  not  between  a  course  of 
Protestant  education  or  of  Catholic  education,  but  a  third  course  is  open  to  us  of 
general  moral  education,   which   I   should  willingly  adopt.     I  certainly   prefer  a 
general  course  of  instruction  of  this  kind ;  and,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  State  are 
concerned  in  it,  I  should  not  object  to  allow  the  grant  of  any  sum  of  money  which 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose.     And  here,  in  fact,  there  is  no  real 
difference  of  opinion  between  me  and  the  noble  lord.      It  is  just  as  well  that  this 
instruction  should  be  paid  for  direct  and  at  once  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  as  by 
the  complicated  machinery  of  your  sixth  resolution,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  mere  delusion. 
Whilst  I  object  at  all  to  the  principle  of  alienating  the  funds  of  the  Church  from 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  I  still  more  strongly  object  to  applying  such  alienated 
funds  to  a  course  of  education  from  which  the  principles  of  Protestant  faith  are  ex- 
cluded.   The  principles  on  which  I  object  to  this  mode  of  appropriation  are  these — 
By  this  measure  no  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  :  it  will  alienate  a 
part  of  the   property  of  the  Churcli,    whilst  at   the  same   time  it  will  not   give 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     In  passing  such  a  measure  as  this, 
you  would  be  abandoning   your  duty  as  a  Protestant  legislature,    by  allowing  a 
j)rinciple  which  will  in  itself  undermine  the  Protestant  Church,    or  at  least  give 
the  means,  by  future  agitation  and  discontent,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  ruin.     Upon 
these  grounds,  therefore,  I  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon. 
friend,  in  order  to  show  my  consistent  maintenance  of  a  principle,  which  I  ever 
defended  in  ollice,  and  which  I  still  adhere  to  in  opposition. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  question.  Ayes,  317;  Noes,  298;  majority 
19.  The  House  went  into  Committee,  pro  forma,  and  immediately  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 
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The  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  considemtion  the  matter  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  llouse.of  the  '29th  and  80th  of  Marcli,  and  the  '22nd  of  iMay,  rehitive  to  Negro 
Apprenticeship  in  the  West  Indies,  liaving  heen  read,  >Sir  George  Grey  moved  a 
resohition  to  tlie  etfeet,  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  adopt  any  proceeding  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the 
22nd  of  May." 

Sir  RoniaiT  Pkkl  would  leave  it  to  others,  wlio  had  more  practical  knowledge  and 
local  information  than  he  had,  to  enter  into  the  more  minute  details  into  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him  had  gone;  his  main  object  was  rather  to  state 
those  leading  considerations  which  had  brought  his  mind  to  tlie  conclusion,  the  force 
of  which  lie  most  strongly  felt,  that  it  was  (it,  the  House  should  not  proceed  to  carry 
into  execution  the  resolution  which,  by  a  majority  of  three,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  afiirmed  on  a  preceding  evening.  He  had  no  diiliculty  whatever  in  taking  a 
course  either  for  rescinding  that  resolution  in  direct  terms,  or  a  course  which  he 
considered  to  be  exactly  tantamount,  namely,  the  passing  of  a  resolution  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  prepared  to  carry  the  resolution  of  the  previous  evening 
into  etfect.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  mere  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion;  for  the  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Warwick- 
shire, would  imply,  that  the  apiirenticeship  system  was  to  continue  until  the  year 
1840;  and  the  affirmation  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  Under 
Secretary'  for  the  Colonies,  would  imidy  exactly  the  same  thing, — would  be  so 
considered  in  the  colonies,  and  he  apprehended  would  be  as  etiectual  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  delusions  and  misunderstandings,  as  if  the  resolution  of  tiie  former  night 
was  rescinded.  He  had  no  dithculty  in  rescinding  that  resolution  first,  because  he 
thought  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Warwickshire,  the  proceeding  by  resolution  in  a  grave  matter  of  this  kind,  was  most 
objectionable.  Here  was  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been  adopted  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  involving,  in  his  opinion,  a  solemn  engagement,  which  it 
vras  attempted  to  repeal,  not  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  submitted  to  both  those 
branches  of  the  legislature,  but  by  a  single  resolution,  carried  after  a  short  debate,  pre- 
cluding that  which  was  most  necessary,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the  details,  by 
which  alone  the  principle  of  such  a  measure  could  be  judged  of.  To  do  this,  and  thus 
to  evade  a  compact  into  which  the  legislature  had  entered,  and  to  evade  it  without 
inviting  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  party,  was  a  course  which  might  be  taken  at 
any  time  when  the  public  feeling  could  be  easily  excited,  and  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  might  escape  all  the  difficulty  of  executing  its  own  principle,  though  from 
the  execution  of  that  principle  it  was  irn})ossible  to  recede.  If  the  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Warwickshire,  had  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  measure  would 
have  passed  through  the  several  stages  which  had  been  wisely  j)rovided  in  order  to 
guard  against  precipitate  decisions.  But  the  hon.  baronet  had  not  taken  that  course; 
he  had  sought  to  involve  the  House,  by  the  decision  of  one  night,  in  difficulties  for 
which  he  himself  had  no  solution.  He  had  carried  his  resolution,  and,  having  done 
so,  now  said  he  left  the  dithculties  arising  from  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  others.  Now, 
he  must  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  in  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  in  a  (piestion  upon  which  the  public  feeling  was  so  easily  e.xcited.  If  the  hon, 
gentleman  was  confident  of  the  justice  of  tiie  i)rinciple  of  his  resolution,  and  the 
feasibility  of  its  execution,  he,  the  author  of  the  resolution,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  remedy  for  the  dithculties  into  which  he  brought  the  House;  and  it 
was  not  enough  to  say  that,  by  a  slight  majority,  he  would  not  only  contravene  the 
decision  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  [ironounced  some  time  since,  but  also  the 
decisions  of  that  House,  pronounced  not  two  months  since,  and  then  shrink  from 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  ask  others  to  frame  its  details.  Therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  and  discouraging  a  practice  of  this  nature — a  practice, 
as  he  conceived,  calculated  to  fetter  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Parliament, — he  had 
no  hesitation  in  taking  a  course  which  would  annul  the  hon.  baronet's  resolution; 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  a  course  which   would  amount   to   this — that  the 
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resolution  ought  to  have  no  effect.  lie  should  now  state,  without  exaggeration,  and 
•without  any  attempt  at  declamation,  tlie  train  of  consecutive  reasoning  by  whicli  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  suddenly  to  termi- 
nate the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies.  He  apprehended,  that  that  period 
had  been  fixed  and  enacted,  in  the  measure  of  1833,  for  a  double  purpose;  first, 
he  considered  it  had  been  expressly  enacted  to  provide  in  part  the  compensation  to  the 
proprietors  of  slaves,  and  next,  he  considered  it  had  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  preparatory  state,  which  the  negroes  should  pass  through  previous  to  the 
complete  termination  of  slavery.  Could  there  be  a  doubt,  that  a  contract  had  been 
entered  into?  Why,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  parliament,  it  was  the  engagement,  that  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  the  slaves,  there  should  be,  first,  a  pecuniary  grant  made  to  the  masters, 
and  secondly,  that  a  proprietorship  in  their  labour  as  apprentices,  for  a  given  period, 
should  be  awarded  as  part  of  the  compensation.  With  respect  to  this  point,  what 
had  been  the  language  of  those  by  whom  the  act  of  1833  had  been  passed?  What 
had  been  said  by  his  noble  friend  the  author  of  the  measure?  His  noble  friend  on 
July  24,  1833,  stated  in  this  House,  "  When  I  introduced  this  bill,  I  distinctly  stated 
(and  I  do  not  shrink  from  avowing  it  now)  that  I  consider  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship to  be  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors."  Could  any  thing 
be  more  express  than  this  declaration  of  the  author  of  the  measure?  And  what  said 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  same  evening?  Lord  Althorp  said,  "All 
I  would  observe  is,  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  if  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  reduced  to  two  years  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  no  apprenticeship  at  all,  and  this  amendment,  if  carried,  will  be  totally 
destructive  of  one  of  the  main  principles  on  which  the  bill  is  founded."  But  what 
were  the  enactments  in  the  act  itself?  Those  enactments  gave  a  right  of  property 
in  the  labour  of  the  negroes  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship;  they  enabled  parties 
to  dispose,  for  pecuniary  compensation,  of  the  right  to  labour  during  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.  Could,  then,  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  parliament  considered 
that  the  right  to  labour  was  compensation,  when  it  permitted  that  labour  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  He  would  ask  what  regulations  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  sales  which  had  actually  taken  place  under  the  bill?  What  regulations  did  he 
propose  with  respect  to  those  parties  who,  relying  not  only  on  the  implied  faith,  but 
the  positive  enactments  of  parliament,  had  disposed  of  the  right  they  had  to  the 
labours  of  their  slaves?  Was  the  party  who  had  paid  his  money  for  that  labour,  to 
lose  it  without  chance  of  compensation  of  any  kind  whatever?  If  that  was  said,  then 
such  an  act  of  injustice  never  was  committed.  But  to  remove  all  doubt  that  this 
was  the  compact,  he  would  quote  from  the  report  of  a  committee,  to  which  the  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  E.  Wilmot)  was  himself  a  party,  in  1836,  in  which  they  spoke  in  these 
terms  of  that  arrangement  by  which  the  labour  of  slaves,  as  apprentices  for  seven 
years,  was  made  part  of  the  compensation  granted  to  the  planters.  That  committee 
said: — "  Under  these  circumstances,  they  must  express  a  conviction,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  any  occurrence  that  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  any  class,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  determination  of  parliament,  to  preserve 
inviolate  both  parts  of  the  solemn  engagement,  by  which  the  services  of  the  negroes 
were  secured  for  a  definite  period,  and  under  specified  restrictions." 

Here  then,  again,  was  a  recognition  of  that  arrangement,  as  a  solemn  engagement, 
by  the  committee  which  sat  to  consider  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  practice  under 
the  law,  in  the  colonies ;  and  that  committee  was  composed  of  men,  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  proprietors,  but  who  were  disposed  to  execute  their  duty  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  they  recognized  the  position  for  which  he  contended,  that  there  had 
been  a  compact  between  parliament  and  the  planters.  But  it  had  been  said,  ttiere 
was  no  written  engagement.  Perhaps  not;  but  there  were  unwritten  engagements, 
which  ought  to  be  as  binding  on  parliament  as  a  contract  formally  executed; 
and  if  the  faith  of  parliament  was  pledged  to  this — if  it  was  understood  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  this  coimtry,  and  throughout  the  world,  that  this  had  been  an 
arrangement,  made  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  proprietors  of  any  claim  or 
dominion  over  their  slaves,  whether  that  engagement  was  written  or  unwritten,  he 
contended,  the  faith  of  parliament  ought  to  be  lield  as  solemn  an  engagement  as  if 
the  parties  liad  sealed  the  compact.     The  question  then  still  remained,  had  there  been 
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any  violation  of  tlic  contract?  lie  took  it,  tliat  the  aiiprcnticesliip  formed  a  part  of 
the  compensation  quite  as  miicli  as  the  £20,000,000  of  money  which  had  been  paid ; 
and  then  he  had  to  inquire,  had  tliero  been  such  a  viohition  by  tlie  planters  generally 
us  would  entitle  the  House  to  visit  them  generally  witii  punishment':'  Of  course,  he 
had  also  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  penalty  the  lion,  baronet  proposed,  was  a 
just  penalty.  Was  it  to  be  confined  to  theg-uilty  ?  did  it  exclude  the  innocent  parties 
from  sutfering  by  it?  If  not,  he  could  not  consider  it  a  just  ])unisliment.  Parliament 
had  a  just  right  to  interpose  to  secure  to  the  negro  every  right  and  ])rivilege  which 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  abolition  act,  and  that  would  i)e  a  just  punishment 
on  the  ])]anter  for  a  breach  of  contract;  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  such  an  universal,  or  at  least  such  a  general,  neglect  of  the 
compact  by  the  planters,  as  to  entitle  the  legislature  here  to  fix  any  penalty,  and  if  so, 
whether  tlvat  proposed  was  a  fitting  penalty,  and  consistent  with  good  policy  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves;  for  care  ought  to  be  taken,  lest,  in 
attempting  to  punish  tiie  planters,  the  negro  population  also  might  suffer.  Now 
he  had  attempted  to  read  the  evidence,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  no  satisfaction 
could  arise  from  referring  to  iiidividual  extracts,  because  any  man,  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  might  make  out  an  excellent  case  both  ways.  It  was  impossible  to 
judge  the  matter  but  from  general  results,  because  in  many  colonies  the  state  of  things 
■was  different.  In  Antigua,  for  instance,  the  legislature  had  declared  for  immediate 
abolition,  in  Barbadoes,  they  were  maturely  considering  with  good- will  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  effect  to  the  acts  of  ihe  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  being  so,  it 
surely  would  not  be  right  for  the  legislature  to  interpose,  and  to  rob  the  Assembly  of 
Barbadoes  of  the  grace  of  their  measures.  If  so,  how  could  this  country  expect  to 
govern  that  colony?  Was  it  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and 
the  black  population — to  determine  the  hands  in  which  the  power  should  be  vested, 
and  conduct  the  executive  government  of  the  C(dony  in  all  its  branches?  If  not, 
surely  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  slaves  for  this  country  to  conciliate  the  white 
population.  With  respect  to  Barbadoes,  would  any  man,  looking  at  the  permanent 
relations  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  advise  parliament  to  take  a  step,  by 
which  the  white  population  should  learn  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  stepped  in, 
and  suddenly  deprived  them  of  the  act  of  grace  and  favour  which  they  themselves 
had  contemplated.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  and  unjust.  Look,  again,  at 
Jamaica,  and  there  the  report  before  the  House  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  it 
not  be  understood,  however,  that  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Assembly  in  Jamaica,  for  he  could  not  consider  it  any  thing  short  of  infatuation. 
Seeing  how  inevitable  was  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  slave  would  be  entirely 
free — when  no  colonial  power  could  defeat  the  intention  of  Parliament — knowing 
there  were  two  short  years  only  to  elapse  before  the  slave  would  be  entitled  to  every 
privilege — looking  at  these  things,  how  any  men  possessed  of  legislative  functions 
could  not  discover  it  was  their  own  true  interest  and  policy  to  apply  themselves 
with  fidelity  and  good-will  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  to  provide  every  wise  measure  for  that  period,  the  approach 
of  which  was  inevitable,  he  could  not  understand.  But,  had  there  been  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  West-Indian  body  such  a  violation  of  their  duty  as  would  justify  the 
interference  now  proposed?  He  did  not  think  there  had;  and,  in  proof  of  this 
position,  he  would  take  the  report  of  tlie  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1836.  It  was  there  stated,  that  the  mutual  irritation  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  black  and  white  pop'.ilation  was  decreasing,  and  tiiat,  on  the  part  of  the  negro 
population,  industrio\is  habits  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground.  Tiie  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  asked,  why  there  should  be  an  interval  of  two  years  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  preparatory  measures?  and  he  said,  "What  have  you  done  during  the  last 
four  years?"  Why,  this  delay  was  recommended  by  that  very  committee  of  1836, 
which  contained  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  negroes,  and  they  declared  that  it 
would  be  most  prudent  to  defer  all  preparatory  enactments  till  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  period  of  emancipation.  The  House,  then,  was  fully  justified  in  not 
having  passed  any  preparatory  measures,  because  those  who  were  among  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  negroes  had  advised  their  postponement.  With  respect  to 
Jamaica,  hon.  members  opposite  had  themselves  admitted,  after  a  full  examina- 
tion, that  there  was  no  doubt  of  a  successful  result  to  the  experiment  in  that  colony. 
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Antigua  had  anticipated  the  period  fixed  for  emancipation,  and  Barbadoes  was 
preparing  to  follow  her  example.  Now,  what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Guiana? 
The  governor  of  that  colony  appeared  to  have  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  slaves 
to  a  degree  which  rendered  his  authority  on  these  points  most  valuable.  Any  con- 
clusion might  be  supported  from  the  voluminous  extracts  laid  on  the  table,  but  he 
confessed,  that  he  placed  much  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  a  man  like  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smyth.  If  evidence  could  be  trusted  at  all,  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  seemed  to  have 
completely  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  negro  population.  He 
began  by  a  bold  and  impartial  execution  of  his  duty,  and,  disregarding  alike  intrigues 
and  menaces  in  the  discharge  of  it,  he  fully  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
negro  population.  And  what  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Carraichael  Smyth,  with 
reference  to  the  slave  emancipation  act  in  Guiana?  He  stated,  that  when  he 
compared  the  condition  of  the  apprenticed  labourer  with  what  he  had  been  as  a 
slave,  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  the  share  which  he  had 
taken  in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that 
millions  of  stripes  had  been  inflicted  on  the  apprenticed  negro.  Now,  bethought 
that  it  was  best  to  deal  with  this  question  without  exaggeration.  What  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
punishment  inflicted  in  Guiana?  Why,  that  he  could  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  with 
the  reflection,  that  throughout  the  whole  colony  not  one  single  lash  was  given  which 
ought  to  be  withheld ;  and  he  also  said,  that,  looking  at  what  had  then  been  already 
eftected,  he  could  look  forward  to  the  greater  alterations  which  must  be  made  in 
August,  1840,  with  something  like  confidence.  He  said,  also,  and  it  should  be 
recollected  that  this  came  from  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  the  negroes,  that  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  ought  not  to  be  shortened.  Surely  it  was  better  to  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  a  man,  with  the  experience  of  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  than  on 
unauthenticated  statements,  coming  from  persons  whose  names  were  often  not  men- 
tioned. Looking,  then,  at  the  state  of  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Guiana,  he  could  not 
come  to  theconclusion,  that  there  had  been  that  general  infidelity  to  their  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  West-Indian  proprietors  which  would  sanction  a  departure,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  from  the  compact  which  was  entered  into  in  1833.  Then  arose  the 
question,  whether  the  considerations  urged  by  prudence  and  sound  policy  would 
suggest,  that  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  planter  the  period  of  apprenticeship  should 
at  once  expire.  He  thought  that  such  a  course  would  be  most  unjust,  as  far  as  the 
planters  were  concerned,  and  most  unwise,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  proposal  made  by  hon.  gentlemen  was,  to  put  an  abrupt  and  immediate 
termination  to  the  state  of  apprenticeship  without  any  preparatory  measures.  There 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinon  upon  the  question  whether  apprenticeship  ought  ever 
to  have  been  introduced,  though  he  thought  that  his  noble  friend  had  done  right  in 
substituting  that  system  for  a  state  of  slavery,  without  incurring  the  fearful  risk  of 
an  immediate  emancipation  ;  but  many  of  those  who  differed  from  him  on  that 
question,  concurred  with  him  in  deprecating  an  abrupt  and  immediate  termination 
to  the  existing  system.  Were  hon.  members  quite  sure  that  the  real  comforts  of  the 
negro  were  not  more  in  the  power  of  the  whites  than  they  at  first  imagined,  and  were 
they  quite  certain,  that  if  the  negro  were  suddenly  placed  in  the  state  of  a  British 
freeman,  he  would  enjoy  all  his  material  comforts?  The  House  shonld  remember 
that  our  colonies  were  not  under  a  despotic  government,  like  that  of  Spain,  which 
could  by  a  royal  ordinance  secure  to  the  newly-emancipated  apprentices  all  the 
practical  rights  of  freemen.  Only  two  years  remained  for  the  consideration  of  mea- 
sures to  be  found  for  the  regulation  of  a  new  state  of  society,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not,  by  sanctioning  a  breach  of  engagement,  at  the  same 
time  be  guilty  of  such  precipitation  and  folly  as  never  could  be  expected  from  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain,  or  indeed  from  any  other  legislature  in  the  world.  They 
might  depend  upon  it,  when  the  year  1840  should  come,  the  condition  of  the  master 
and  the  apprentice  would  demand  the  careful  and  impartial  attention  of  parliament. 
They  would  have  many  evils  and  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  unless  they  showed 
by  their  votes,  to  the  white  proprietor,  that  they  acted  with  deliberate  judgment,  and 
held  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand,  they  would  impair  and  weaken  the 
power  which  they  would  then  be  called  upon  to  exercise.  If  they  in  their  heart: 
believed,  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  was  just  ana 
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iK'f'Ossary,  let  tliom  i)a?s  llie  required  enactments;  but  if  once  tliey  showed,  hy 
yielding  to  cxtrinsiu  impressions,  that  ]iariianient  was  ]irej)ared  to  abdicate  its 
function  and  to  suUIt  them  to  devolve  on  Exeter-hall,  he  not  only  thoujjjht  that  they 
would  strike  a  great  blow  at  the  legislative  authority  of  {)arliament,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  tliat  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  that  influence  which  they 
ought  to  exercise  hereafter  in  moderating  the  violent  passions  which  must  be  excited 
in  our  West-Indian  colonies,  lie  also  felt  the  full  force  of  tiie  argument  which  had 
been  urged  during  this  debate,  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  parliament  in  regard 
to  this  (piestion  would  not  only  have  an  important  iiitliieiice  ujuju  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  our  own  colonies,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  slaves 
in  other  countries.  If  we  told  the  planters  iu  other  countries  that  tliis  experiment 
had  failed,  we  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  slavery  in  those  countries  would  be  formidably  increased,  llis  belief 
was,  that  no  jiower  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  eifect  the  ])ermanent  continuance 
of  slavery.  He  believed,  that  the  wisest  course  both  for  France  and  America  to 
adopt,  would  be,  immediately  to  take  into  their  consideration  measures  for  the 
ultimate  termination  of  slavery.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  800,000 
negroes  emancipated  by  England,  without  feeling  assured  that  their  condition  must 
materially  influence  that  of  5,000,000  of  slaves;  but,  in  the  name  of  h'.niiaijity,  let 
us  set  others  an  example  of  the  peaceful  and  amicable  adjustment  of  this  rpiestion. 
Let  us  beware  how  by  any  such  act,  we  put  in  hazard  ihereahzation  of  this  prospect. 
Were  we  to  tell  foreign  countries  that  they  had  no  right  to  come  to  an}-  compromise 
on  this  subject,  and  that  there  was  no  medium  between  slavery  and  immediate 
emancipation  ?  If  we  held  that  language  we  should  be  throwing  fresh  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  He  believed,  that  the  great  triumph  of  the 
experiment  would  be  an  amicable  adjustment;  but  if  liberty  was  to  be  wrested  with 
violence  from  the  master,  by  the  slave,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  distance  but  a  long 
course  of  violence,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed.  If,  however,  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  that  they  could  rai^e  themselves  above  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  their 
passions,  and  ))ermitted  this  experiment  to  be  fairly  and  successfully  worked  out, 
they  miglit  look  forward  to  a  time,  perhaps  they  might  even  live  to  see  it,  when  in 
every  other  country  of  the  world  the  very  name  of  slave  would  be  forgotten.  But  it 
was  possible  that  i)y  mi.-leading  tlie  slave,  and  by  inciting  persons  to  tell  him  that  by 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  actually  free,  he  might  be  led  to  acts  of 
violence,  iu  endeavouring  to  assert  his  liberty,  which  must  be  repressed  by  force,  and 
which  would  not  oidy  prevent  our  own  apprenticed  negroes  from  following  a  course 
of  peaceful  industry,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  attbrd  to  the  slave  proprietor  of 
other  countries,  an  excuse  for  doggedly  refusing  his  assent  to  an  amicable  adjustment. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  shouhl  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Hevonport. 

An  amendment  by  Sir  E.  Wilmot  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  carried 
by  a  majority  of  72. 


SEIZURE  OF  TIIE  VIXEN. 
June,  2],  1838. 

Sir  S.  Caiuiing  tnoved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  info 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen,  and  her  cargo,  by  a 
Russian  man-of-war,  iu  the  Bay  of  Soudjouk-kale. 

Sir  Roijkut  Pkki.  :  I  really  feel  it  to  be  superfluous  to  trouble  the  House  further 
with  a  prolongation  of  this  debate.  After  the  eloquent  and  argimientative  speeches  of 
my  right  lion,  friend  and  the  noble  lord  near  me,  and  the  lame  attempt  at  a  ve\)]y  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Pahnerston),  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  jioint  of  argument, 
the  case  is  satisfactorily  settled.  The  noble  lord  has  called  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend 
"  a  pugnacious  speech."  The  noble  lord  was  most  unhajjpy  in  his  e])ithet  as  iu  his 
argument.  It  was  an  able  and  a  convincing  speech — it  was  a  logical  and  an  argu- 
mentative speech — but  the  epithet  ''  pugnacious  "  cannot  be  applied  to  it.  I'ugna- 
cious,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  reference  to  a  speech  or  a  debate,  means  a  conflict  of 
137— Vol.  IIL 
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arguments  ;  but  that  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend  cannot  be  so  flesignatcd,  is  evident 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  all  the  argument  is  on  his  side.  I  recollect  a  high  classical 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  term.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman  placed  in  a  situation 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  : — 

''  Jli.seraB  cognosce  projemia  rixae 

Si  rixse  est,  ubi  tu  pulsus,  ego  vapulo  tantum." 

The  noble  hird  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  result  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  motion 
should  be  of  so  trifling  a  character.  But  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  ex[)ress  my 
surprise  at  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  respect?  What!  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  character  of  a  British  merchant,  and  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  such  trifles  in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  can  be  surprised  at  my 
right  hon.  friend's  interference  on  their  behalf?  It  may  be  an  insignificant  matter 
in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  lord,  and  a  few  tons  of  salt  may  seem  to  him  to  be  a  mere 
trifle;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  involved  as  great  a  stake  as  if  the  cargo  were  of 
precious  stones;  and,  at  all  events,  that  is  no  language  for  a  Foreign  Secretary  of 
this  kingdom  to  use  when  any  of  its  interests  are  at  issue.  It  is  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  size  of  the  vessel  seized — it  boots  not  what  is  the  nature  of  her  cargo  :  it 
may  be  salt  or  it  may  be  diamonds — the  House  of  Commons  is  the  place  where  such 
a  case  as  this  question  involves  should  alone  be  decided.  The  noble  lord,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  certainly  exonerates  Mr.  Bell  from  blame — he  acquits  him 
of  wrong,  and  he  casts  no  stigma  on  him:  but,  long  before  he  concludes,  he  casts 
them  on  him  in  abundance.  Why  is  it  so?  The  noble  lord,  at  the  outset  of  his 
observation,  denies  the  committee  moved  for  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  on  the  grounds 
that  Mr.  Bell's  character  is  intact;  but  the  noble  lord  cuts  himself  off  from  that 
ground,  by  casting  imputations  on  that  gentleman's  character  before  he  concludes  liis 
speech.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bell — I  have  no  acquaintance  with  him — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  him,  except  in  his  capacity  of  a  British  merchant;  but  still,  I  think, 
the  noble  lord  might  have  done  his  own  cause  more  service,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured 
to  damage  Mr.  Bell.  The  noble  lord  has  cast  imputations  on  Mr.  Bell's  character. 
I  have  his  words.  They  are — "  Mr.  Bell  was  endeavouring  to  entrap  me  under 
false  pretences." 

Viscount  Palmerston  denied  having  employed  the  word  false.  He  only  said,  that 
Mr.  Bell  was  endeavouring  to  trap  him  under  pretences. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Well,  be  it  so.  The  noble  lord  also  says,  that  Mr.  Bell  was 
concerned  in  an  attempt  to  involve  two  great  countries  in  a  war.  Why,  what  motive 
could  a  British  merchant  have  to  promote  a  war  between  two  countries  such  as 
Ivussia  and  England,  unless  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  his  own  government? 
If,  as  the  noble  lord  has  stated,  INIr.  Bell  possesses  large  property  in  Russia,  what 
motive  could  he  have — still  more  so  as  a  British  merchant — in  promoting-  a  war 
between  the  two  countries,  unless  he  understood  that  it  would  please  the  noble  lord, 
or  some  one  in  power  and  authority?  I  am  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bell  would 
be  a  great  loser  in  the  event  of  such  a  war,  and  the  noble  lord  has  quite  failed  in 
assigning  any  reason  why  he  should  desire  it.  If  the  noble  lord  had  succeeded  in 
showing  that  Mr.  Bell  was  acting  on  intelligence  with  the  British  government,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  understand  it,  however  unwise  I  might  deem  his  conduct. 
The  motive  in  that  case  would  be  obvious.  Now,  it  is  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  noble 
lord  is  at  fault  in  his  observations  respecting  him.  After  listening  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  behind  him,  I  ask  myself,  for 
what  ))urpose  are  the  different  departments  of  the  state  in  this  country  constituted? 
Are  they  to  assist  British  merchants — to  counsel,  to  guide  them,  to  point  out  when 
they  are  wrong,  and  to  encourage  when  they  are  right?  If  the  ease  before  us  be 
taken  as  a  specimen,  I  should  rather  say,  that  they  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  bewildering  him.  The  no1)le  lord  has  said,  that  he  is  himself  the  "  Foreign -office," 
and  that  no  authority  but  his  was  to  be  taken  in  all  matters  connected  with  that 
department.  Wiiat  does  the  noble  lord  mean  ?  Does  he  exclude  altogether  the 
Under-Secretaries  from  all  share  in  it  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  British  merchants 
and  consuls  commiuiicating  with  the  Foreign-office,  were  not  to  take  any  thing  on  the 
authority  of  an  Under-sccretary  of  State,  utdess  he  proclaims  it  at  each  M'ord  to  he 
derived  from  the  noble  lord  alone.     Is  every  communication  not  made  in  that  manner 
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tf)  be  looked  upon  as  invalid  ?    I  liave  boiMi  Undor-soc-relary  of  Slate  myself.     I  have 
bc.'ii  Secretary  of  State  also,  and  tliongli  1  know  not  wliat  forei^ni  ambassadors  might 
do,  I  do  know,  that  no  British  nierelumt  would  look  at  the  ditlerenee  between  Seere- 
lar^'  and  Under-seeretary,  in  the  way  of  information   relative  to  his  bnsiness.     In 
cases  of  snch  a  confidential  nature  as  that  under  discussion,   an   Under-secretary 
would  venture  to  make  a  communication  without  authority.    'J'lie  objection,  therefore, 
is  an  invalid  one,  and  the  line  of  diiference  drawn   l)y  tiie  noble  lord  cannot  be  sus- 
tained.    Jjet  us  now  consider  the  position  of  I\lr.  IJell,  as  a  British  merciiant,  after  he 
had  soug-ht  information  on  the  subject  from  the  jjublic  authorities.     In   1831   the 
noble  lord  received  a  distinct  intimation  from  Russia,   tliat  she  meant  to  establish 
fiscal  riglits  on  the  coast  of  Circassia.     The  noble  lord  says,  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  comnumieate  that  intelligence  to  the  public.     (Granted.     13ut  when 
did  JNIr.  Bell  make  inquiries  respecting  it?     Years  after.     According  to  the  laws  of 
Russia,  the  Black  .Sea  was  to  be  open  to  all  vessels ;  but  that  they  could  only  touch 
at  certain  ports  on  the  eastern  shore,   where  quarantine  and  custom-houses  were 
established.     What  communication  did  the  noble  lord  make  to  Russia,  on  receipt  of 
this  intimation  of  her  intention  ?     I  will  agree  with  him,  that  it  may  not  have  been 
convenient  to  make  it  ])ublic  at  Lloyd's  at  the  time,  but  what  comnnmieation  did  he 
make  to  Russia,  W'hen  he  learned  that  Circassia  was  to  be  no  longer  an  independent 
power  ?     What  did  he  say,  when  he  was  inl'ormed  that  Mr.  Bell's  vessel  liad  been 
seized?     In  a  letter  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  noble  lord,  it  is  said,  that  the  forcible 
interference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of  a  country  was  to 
be  condemned.     Perhaps,  he  had  heard  of  the  noble  lord's  o])inion.     Was  not  Mr. 
Bell  justified  in  undertaking  this  voyage  under  such  circumstances  ?     What  satisfied 
Lord  Fonsonby  after  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Bell's  vessel?     Was  it  the  decision  of  a 
Russian  judge — some  Scythian  Lord  Stowell  ?     No  ;  all  the  authoritj'  ever  exhibited 
for  the  act,  was  an  imperial  order,  dated  St.  Petersburgh,  and  directed  to  the  Russian 
admiralty  in  the  Black  Sea,  directing  it  to  confiscate  the  Vixen,  and  declaring  it  and 
the  cargo  a  good  prize.     The  noble  lord,  he  was  sure,  would  never  think  of  relying 
on  such  an  authority  in  a  question  where  the  law  of  nations  was  solely  concerned. 
What  other  authority  had  the  noble  lord  ?    That  of  Count  Nessclrode,  who  said,  that 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  confiscation  of  the  Vixen  was,  that  she  entered  a  port 
ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  ;  and  the  justification  was  twofold — first, 
having  on  board  a  cargo  not  allowed  by  the  fiscal  regulations  of  Russia  ;  and,  second, 
having  entered  a  port  declared  to  be  then  in  a  state  of  blockade.     If  such  an  official 
declaration  could  be  had  so  easily  from  Russia,  and  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
noble  lord,  why  had  he  not  essayed  to  procure  a  similar  satisfactory  explanation  from 
that  country  relative  to  the  declaration  made  by  Russia  six  years  before?     Between 
the  1 9th  of  April  and  the  23rd  of  May,  a  remarkable  change  from  official  declaration 
to  satisfaction  occurred   in  his  manner — all  apparently   induced  by  the  assurance 
received  from  Count  Nessclrode,  that  Turkey  had  ceded  the  coast  in  (juestion  to 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  ?     Again,  I  ask,  why  did  he  not  apjjly  to  Russia, 
at  the  [)roper  time,  for  some  similar  assurance  or  explanation  respecting  her  claim  to 
a  right  of  blockade  on  that  coast  ?     V>  by  did  he  not  jirotest  against  that  Ukase,  and 
so  have  retained  to  himself  the  jjovver  to  have  contested  the  assumption  at  any  time 
he  thought  proper?     He  might  have  said,  "  I  have  received  such  a  declaration,  'tis 
true,  but  I  will  not  admit  its  force."     That  might  have  been  consistent  and  politic ; 
but  there  was  notliing  of  the  kind  done  or  thought  of,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the 
question  was  raised,  it  was  set  at  rest,  on  the  satisfactory  assurance  of  Count  Nesscl- 
rode that  the  coast  had  been  ceded  by  Turkey.     Certainly,  Mr.  Bell  did  not  receive 
the  most  satisfactory  assurance  or  information  on  the  subject.     Me  applies  to  the 
Foreign-office,  and  he  is  told,  "  Look  to  the  Gazette,  and  see  if  the  blockade  be  recorded 
there."     There  certainly  was  no  direct  communication  from  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  foreign  aH'airs,  to  warrant  Mr.  Bell's  enterprise;  but,  looking  to  the  communi- 
cations of  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  with  him,  respecting  the  rights  of  Russia 
and  the  protection  of  England,  I  don't  see  how  any  man  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  what  Mr.  Bell  did,  respecting  his  right  to  trade  and  his  claim  to  the 
jjrotection  of  his  country.     The  noble  lord  may  say,  that  Lord  Ponsonby  might,  in 
his  explanation,  have  confounded  the  ideas  of  blockade  and  "  fiscal  regulations,"  but 
he  does  not  allow  Mr.  Bell  that  excuse.     Extending  to  the  noble  lord  himself  that 
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excuse — allowing  him  to  have  interpreted  the  edict  of  Russia,  in  1831,  to  have  duly 
extended  to  "  fiscal  regulations," — it  may  be  easily  interred,  that  lie  need  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  protesting-  against,  or  contesting  such  a  harmless  edict.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  he  had  thought  the  whole  affair  a  trifle,  till  the  affair  of  the  Vixen 
enlightened  him,  for  he  had  six  years  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  yet  said  nothing 
about  it.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  Mr.  Bell  might  have  had  a  political  object  in  his 
commercial  speculations.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Lord  Ponsonby  himself  was  a 
willing  party  to  this  political  object,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Bell. 
He  says  in  his  account  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Ponsonby  : — "  I  tlien  informed  his 
lordship,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  in  a  vessel  I  expected  daily,  to  a  certai)i 
point  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  which  I  had  fixed  ujion  as  most  eligible  for  the  trade 
I  had  in  view  ;  and  that,  as  I  had  ascertained  before  leaving  London,  that  our  govern- 
ment did  not  acknowledge  any  right  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  impede  trade  with  the 
country  in  question,  and  as  nothing  seemed  to  have  since  occurred  to  change  the 
position  of  affairs,  I  should  endeavour  to  attain  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  should 
not  be  diverted  from  it,  unless  force  were  employed  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  which  case  I  slioukl  seek  redress  from  the  British  government,  and  hojjcd 
to  obtain  his  lordship's  aid  in  so  doing.  In  reply  to  this,  his  lordship  staled,  tiiat  he 
perfectly  coincided  in  the  propriety  of  the  plan  I  had  adopted,  to  which  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  offer,  as  he  considered  it  an  indisputable  point,  that  Russia  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with,  or  prescribe  rules  for,  British  trade  with  Circassia;  and 
that,  if  I  adhered  to  the  straightforward  course  detailed  to  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
my  being  able  to  establish  a  claim  for  support  ft-om  the  British  government,  in  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  render  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  requesting  me  at  the 
same  time  to  transmit  him  information  as  to  what  success  attended  my  enterprise." 

What,  then,  did  Lord  Ponsonby  mean  when  he  told  ]\Ir.  Bell  that  it  must  be 
necessary,  for  his  own  interest,  carefidly  to  avoid  every  thing  that  would  wear  even 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  evade  a  blockade?  He  could  not  mean  "fiscal 
regulations"  here.  I  must  say,  that  if  INIr.  Bell  became  a  politician,  you  made  him 
so  by  your  advice,  countenance,  and  support.  You  tdld  him  that  Russia  had  no  right 
to  demand  dues,  though  she  might  have  to  blockade  the  coast.  Where  is  the  British 
merchant  who  would  not  attempt  to  trade  when  so  assured  and  supported  ?  From 
Lord  Ponsonby,  he  goes  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  if,  by  his  official  advice,  Mr.  Bell  went 
wrong,  the  noble  lord  who  af)pointed  Mr.  Urqutiart,  and  sent  him  to  Constantinople, 
is  responsible,  and  not  the  British  merchant  who  acts  on  his  information.  I  am 
aware,  that  this  case  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  I  may  say  peculiar  hardship. 
A  court  of  law,  I  fear,  will  not  grant  redress.  I  do  not  say,  that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons would  give  redress,  but  I  say  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for  inquiry.  There 
are  three  distinct  points  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bell :  first,  the  six  years'  concealment  of 
the  blockade,  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs ;  second,  the  dry  answer 
returned  to  Mr.  Bell,  when  he  demanded  such  information  as  might  have  served  for 
his  guidance,  from  the  only  competent  authority;  and  third,  the  further  encourage- 
ment given  him  abroad  hy  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  all  form  solid  grounds 
for  this  inquiry.  Tiie  noble  lord  says  he  will  resist  it.  It  would  be  dangerous, 
perhaps,  to  give  the  political  portion  of  the  subject  into  the  hands  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, but  the  denumd  for  inquiry  stands  upon  grounds  to  which  that  objection 
cannot  fairly  be  made.  A  British  merdiant  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  states,  tliat  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  government  to  embark  in  an  enter- 
l)rise,  by  which  he  has  lost  his  projierty,  through  foreign  interference  and  aggression, 
"and  that  he  can  obtain  no  redress.  He  declares,  that  the  courts  of  law  are  not 
available  to  afford  him  compensation — that  the  assurance  ofhces  will  aflbrd  him  no 
redress — and  that,  as  a  last  i-esource,  he  apjilies  to  you.  You  may  refuse  him  this 
redress;  but  if  you  do,  I  forewarn  you  that  your  decision  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  who  look  attentively  at  these  proceedings — and,  still  less,  will  such  a  deci- 
sion be  satisfactory  to  the  great  and  intelligent  body  of  British  merchants,  so  deejily 
interested  in  the  case,  and  who  so  naturally  look  to  you  for  protection,  sympathy, 
and  justice. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  x\yes,  184;  Noc?}200;  majority  against  the 
motion,  16. 
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TITHES  (IRELAND). 
July  23,  183S. 

Tlic  House  went  into  Committee  on  tliis  Bill.  On  tlie  1st.  Clause  being  rea.l. 
Lord  John  Russell  pmjiosed  to  omit  it,  and  substitute  for  it  a  clause  (lcc!arinf>-,  tbat 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  tithes,  or  to  composition  of  tithes  which  liad  already 
accrued,  or  which  might  hereafter  accrue,  should  cease  and  determine,  &c. 

On  the  amendment  being  put, — 

Sir  RouKur  Pukl  rose  and  said,  >Sir,  I  have  an  amendment  to  propose  to  the  clause 
which  the  noble  lord  has  moved  should  be  sid)stitutcd  in  lieu  of  the  first  clause  of 
the  bill,  and  which  has  been  just  read  from  the  chair.  The  noble  lord's  substitute 
clause  proposes,  that  the  riglifs  of  all  persons  to  tithes  and  compositions  for  tithes 
which  have  alreadv  accrued,  or  which  may  hereafter  accrue,  shall  altogether  cease 
and  determine.  The  effect  of  this  proposition  would  be  to  give  a  legislative  ex- 
tinction to  all  tithes,  or  arrears  of  tithes,  that  have  already  accrued.  With  respect 
to  the  c.Ktinction  of  all  right  to  tithes  which  may  hereafter  accrue,  I  do  not  so  much 
object  to  that  part  of  the  proposition,  for  parliament  proposes  to  give  as  a  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof,  a  permanent  and  secure  rent-charge.  But,  Sir,  1  ver3'  much  doubt 
the  policy  of  extinguishing  all  right  to  tithes  which  may  have  heretofore  accrued. 
At  the  same  time,  when  1  say  this,  I  fully  feel  the  difficulties  by  which  the  subject 
is  environed,  and  I  agree  in  the  desire,  so  far  as  not  to  violate  any  ])rinciples,  to 
make  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  rpiestion  by  the  legislative  extinction 
(if  tithes.  I  agree  in  the  noble  lord's  proposition  that  a  sum  should  bo  applied  to  the 
extinction  of  all  arrears  of  tithe,  and,  that  it  should  be  a  definite  sum.  1  am  satisfied 
with  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord,  that  a  sum  of  i;'-"500,000  should  be  ajiplied  to  the 
Tupiidation  of  those  arrears.  That  sum  is  to  be  composed  of  the  remainder  of  the 
million,  namel}',  £268,000,  and  over  which  the  noble  lord  has  absolute  control,  and 
of  £40,000,  which  the  noble  lord  expects  to  be  able  to  make  up  from  the  recovery  of 
the  amount  of  claims  still  due  by  solvent  parties.  The  noble  lord  then  ])roposes, 
that  that  sum,  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  assume  to  be  i^300,000,  shall 
be  together  applied  to  the  licpiidation,  exclusively  of  the  arrears  of  1836  and  of  1837. 
On  these  parties  to  whom  the  arrears  for  these  two  years  are  due,  receiving  their 
portion  of  the  amount  to  be  ajiplicd  to  this  purpose,  the  provision  of  the  noble  lord's 
clause  is,  that  then  and  thereafter,  the  claims  to  arrears  of  all  persons  being  tithe- 
owners  should  be  extinguished  by  law.  No.v  I  very  much  doubt  the  justice,  as  well 
as  the  policy,  of  that  proposition.  In  the  first  place  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  in- 
cimibent  who  vacated  bis  living  at  the  commencement  of  1836,  and  who  had  claims 
for  arrears  for  1834  and  183J.  Now,  woidd  not  the  peculiar  force  of  this  case  be 
considerably  augmented  if  it  should  appear,  that  such  an  incumbent  bad  forborne  to 
enforce  these  claims  from  a  desire  to  wait  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  understand 
what  opinion  parliament  would  express  with  respect  to  the  final  settlement  of  this 
question.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  another  case.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  widow 
whose  husband  died  at  the  commencement  of  1836,  and  who  had  unsatisfied  claims 
for  arrears  of  tithes  that  accrued  in  the  years,  1834  and  1S3.J.  Now,  would  it  not 
be  unjust  that  this  party,  without  having  received  any  kind  of  compen>ation  what- 
ever, should  be  deprived  of  her  undoubted  legal  right  to  recover  the  amount  of  these 
unsatisfied  claims?  Indeed,  Sir,  I  must  repeat,  that  I  very  mucli  doubt  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  justice,  that  persons  who  at  present  are  in  the  possession  of  legal  rights 
to  enforce  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to  them,  shall  by  your  enactment,  be  deprived 
of  those  rights,  and  lose  the  power  of  recovering  the  debts  due  to  them,  for  no  other 
resuson  than  that  other  persons,  who  had  no  better  claims,  should  be  enabled  to 
receive  a  proportion  of  what  was  due  to  them  for  two  years.  Why,  what  was  it 
more  than  this,  that  one  party  whose  claims  related  to  two  antecedent  yeai-s  shojild, 
without  any  compensation  or  consideration  whatever,  lo>e  all  claims,  and  be 
deprived  of  their  legal  rights  on  the  payment  to  other  parlies  of  arrears  or  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  arrears  which  related  to  the  two  subsequent  years  of  1836  and 
1837  ?  I  doubt  the  policy  of  your  declaring  as  you  do  by  this  clause,  that  under 
no  circumstances  in  future  shall  tithes  be. enforced.  That  no  matter  how  solvent  a 
debtor  may   be — that  no  matter  how  contumacious,  vexatious,  or  obstinate  the 
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resistance  to  the  payment  of  these  claims  may  have  been,  you  are  by  your  legislative 
act  to  declare  this  resistance  successful,  and  that  neither  the  tithe-owner  nor  the 
executive  government  shall  hereafter  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  payment  of  these 
arrears.  1  fully  agree  that  parliament  must  interfere  for  the  settlement  of  these 
arrears  by  a  specific  grant  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  sum,  I  agree,  should  be  that 
which  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  apply  to  this  object.  I  also  agree  in  the  propriety 
that  parliament  should  clearly  understand  what  amount  of  pecuniary  burthen  should 
be  placed  on  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I  do  not  call 
upon  the  government  to  make  any  proposal  that  the  amount  of  arrears,  which 
amount  is  indefinite,  should  be  paid  in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  or  of  60  per 
cent.  This  vi^ould  not  be  a  reasonable  expectation  to  entertain,  that  the  government 
should  make  an  indefinite  proposition  of  this  kind.  The  amount  of  arrears  being 
unascertained  and  indefinite,  were  such  a  proposition  made,  the  sum  applied  for 
their  liquidation  would  be  indefinite  also.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  parliament 
should  only  be  called  upon  to  grant  a  definite  sum ;  but  that  parliament  should 
ascertain  what  proportion  this  sum  would  bear  to  the  arrears,  and  that  an  option 
should  be  given  to  the  party  to  whom  the  arrears  are  due  to  accept  or  reject  the 
terms  offered  by  the  government.  I  would  also  propose  that  in  every  case  where  the 
offer  was  accepted,  the  government  should  inherit  the  right  of  the  tithe-owner,  and 
should  be  left  the  power  to  determine  whether  they  would  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  amount  due  by  the  debtor  or  not.  By  the  adoption  of  my  proposition  you  will 
save  two  principles.  You  will  avoid  violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  will 
not  be  the  case  if  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord,  in  its  present  state,  be  carried  into 
effect.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  that  you  should  force  parties  to  accept  certain  sums 
in  lieu  of  existing  rights..  I  can  understand  that  you  may  fairly  say  to  a  party, 
"  We  offer  you  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  your  existing  rights — we  make  that 
compensation  as  liberal  as  we  can — you  may  refuse  it  if  you  like;  but  we  warn  you, 
if  you  do  that,  you  must  expect  great  difficulty  in  the  recovery  of  those  arrears. 
You  may  seek  to  recover  them  if  you  choose ;  and  if  you  take  that  option,  we  will 
do  our  duty  towards  you.  We  will  assist  you  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  when- 
ever it  be  necessary ;  but  you  may  find  it  wiser  to  accept  the  compensation  which 
we  now  offer  you  in  lieu  of  those  claims."  I  can  very  well  understand  the  fairness 
of  pursuing  such  a  course  as  this.  You  would  do  injustice  to  no  one,  because  you 
would  leave  to  every  party  the  power  of  rejecting  or  accepting  the  offer  you  made 
them.  If  they  did  accept  your  offer,  the  object  j'ou  have  in  view  would  be 
carried  into  effect  without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  property ;  and  if  they  did 
not  accept  your  offer,  you  would  leave  every  party  in  the  situation  in  whicli  you 
found  them.  My  own  opinion,  undoubtedly  is,  that  your  offer  will  be  accepted;  and 
that  the  tithe-owner  will  consent  to  accept  his  proportion  of  £300,000.  I  think, 
that  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or  refusing  that  offer  should  be  given.  To  those 
who  declaim  so  eloquently,  and  object  so  strongly  to  the  application  of  the  public 
money  to  any  such  purposes  as  this,  I  very  much  fear  that  neither  the  noble  lord's 
proposition,  nor  mine,  will  be  likely  to  give  much  satisfaction.  It  is  very  easy  to 
talk  in  this  way.  It  is  very  easy  for  hon.  members,  who  have  no  connection  with 
Ireland,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  that  country,  to 
get  up  and  say,  "  Oh,  why  should  not  these  claims  be  enforced?  Why  should  not 
these  arrears  be  recovered,  by  pressing  for  the  payments  on  those  by  whom  they  are 
due?"  I  object  to  the  burthen  of  such  an  amount  for  the  settlement  of  tithes  being 
placed  upon  this  country."  It  is  quite  easy  to  talk  in  this  way.  I  agree  upon  this 
point,  that  it  is  easy  for  hon.  members  who  have  no  responsibility,  to  get  up  in  their 
places,  and  declaim  in  this  way;  and,  after  having  become  warm  and  eloquent  upon 
the  topic,  then  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  cheers  with  which  their  speeches  are  applauded. 
But,  8ir,  no  one  can  deeply  and  fully  consider  this  question,  without  becoming  fully 
sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  or  without,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  convinced  of  the  l)eneficial  consequences  that  would  result 
from  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  on  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis. 
However,  if  the  advance  of  £300,000  would  secure  the  permanent  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  tlie  Irish  tithe  cpiestion,  I  firmly  believe,  in  even  the  narrowest  view  of 
the  (piestion,  tiiat  with  respect  to  the  pecuniary  burthen  to  be  placed  on  England 
and  (Scotland,  I  say,  that  I  firmly  believe,  if  such  a  result  could  be  secured,  that  the 
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peace  of  Ireland  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  tlir;  ])ayniont  of  c£.'300,000.  Nay, 
more;  if  it  deiieiidod  solely  on  my  own  wish,  I  do  not  licsitute  to  say,  tlial  I  would 
not  shrink  from  even  u  farther  advance  if  1  felt  that  we  coidd  tiierei)y  jdaee  ourselves 
upon  the  threshold  of  satisfactory  settlement,  because  it  appears  to  iiie,  that  we  are 
goinj^  to  [)lace  the  question  on  an  entirely  new  footin;^',  and  to  i)lace  the  payment  of 
the  clergy  on  a  totally  dirt'ercnt  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect,  or  whatever 
dirt'ereiice  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  with  resjjcct  to  the  Established  Church,  wo 
are  going  to  place  the  tithes  upon  an  entirely  new  footing,  and  a  system  altogether 
new.  We  are  about  to  place  the  Irish  landlords  under  an  (>bligation  of  taking  on  tiiem- 
selves  the  supimrt  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  We  are  going  to  give  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Cluircb  tiie  most  enlarged  powers  for  the  protection  of 
their  future  income,  which  we  have  thought  fit  should  be  reduced  in  amount,  in  con- 
sideration of  tlie  increased  security  to  be  derived  from  the  altered  system  under  which 
they  are  placed.  Weare  going  to  remove  the  clergy  from  all  contact  with  theoccupier  in 
the  relation  of  tithe-owner  and  tithe- payer.  We  all  agree,  that  this  is  desirable.  Hut  then 
we  cannot  do  this,  without  first  making  some  just  and  reasonable  pi-ovision  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  arrears.  Now,  in  concurring  in  the  necessity  of  doing  this,  I  can 
by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion  exjjressed,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Southwark,  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  dcmamls  which  this  country 
will  have  to  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Cliurch.  I  by  no  means  think,  that 
any  such  thing  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Nay,  more;  I  can  hardly  see  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  after  what  we  are  doing  now,  it  is  possible  that  there  can  be  a 
fresh  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Cliurch.  I  will,  then,  assume,  that  the  sum 
of  .£-"U)0,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Our  single  wish  is, 
to  ctlect  that  settlement  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  I  would  even  consent  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  sura  of  £300,000  should  be  still  further  increased  ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances,  that  is,  j)erlia|)s,  impossible.  Whatever  is  to  be  the  amount, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable,  that  the  government  should  take  the 
additional  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Whatever  the  sum  is  to  be,  let  it  be 
at  least  a  definite  sum.  I  believe  the  noble  lord  calculates  with  certainty,  on  being- 
able  to  recover  £40,000,  to  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  £.300,000.  I  therefore, 
think,  it  would  be  much  better,  and  give  an  increased  feeling  of  security,  if  the 
government  would  advance  the  whole  sum  of  £300,000,  and  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible, or  at  least  should  themselves  undertake  the  collection  of  the  £40,000 
which  the  noble  lord  expects  to  be  able  to  recover.  Let  them  repay  the  advance  of 
the  £40,000  by  applying  to  that  purpose  the  sums  that  they  expect  to  recover  from 
the  landh)rds.  Let  us,  then,  agree,  tliat  the  sum  of  .£300,000  sliould  be  the  amount 
advanced  by  parliament.  JNIy  proposal  is,  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  we  first 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  arrears  due.  I  sincerely  desire,  tliat  we  should  api)roach 
the  settlement  of  this  question  altogether  unprejudiced,  and  only  governed  by  the 
consideration  of  bow  we  may  best  come  to  the  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  result. 
I  hope  hon.  members  will  be  convinced,  that  by  adoj)tini^  my  proposition  they  will 
connnit  no  violation  of  any  i)rinciple — tluit  they  will  not  interfere  with  any  rights  of 
projjerty  ;  and  that  my  plan,  whilst  it  iwssesses  those  advantaijes,  has  an  ecpial 
tendency  to  the  settlement  of  the  question.  I  propose  no  approj)riation  whatever  of 
the  money  advanced  without  full  preliminary  inquiry.  As  I  said  before,  I  would 
appoint  a  eonunission  to  inquire.  Should  the  expense  of  a  commission  form  any 
ground  of  objection,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  least  diificulty  in  finding 
persons,  sullieicntly  alive  to  theSntcresls  of  the  Church,  to  be  willing  to  undertake 
those  duties  if  it  should  so  be  wished,  without  compensation.  I  propose,  that  three 
commissionei's  be  appointed  ;  let  two  of  them  be  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
let  the  third  be  appointetl  by  the  Primate  of  Ireland.  Or  if  this  be  objected  to,  let 
the  government  have  the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners,  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  one  is  to  be  appointed  specially  to  watcii  over  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  I  would  then  propose  that  these  conunissioners  should  proceed 
to  inquire  into,  and  to  review  the  whole  subject  of  arrears  of  tithes  ;  that  they  should 
collect  information  with  respect  to  tiie  amount  of  arrears  no^  due,  not  alone  the 
arrears  due  on  account  of  183(j  and  iy37,  but  likewise  of  the  arrears  due  on  account 
of  1834  and  1835.     I  would  propose,  that  the  amount  due  for  all  the  years  should 
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be  stated,  and   that  the  commissioners  should  class  those  arrears   under  dllTerent 
heads — that  those  of  1834  should  be  classed  by  themselves,  and  so  on  for  each  year, 
down  to  the  arrears  of  1837,  thus  including  in  this  way  each  of  the  four  years,  for 
which  the  arrears  are  due.     I  would  also  propose,  that  the  commissioners  should 
mention  in  their  report  any  special  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
portion  of  those  arrears,  that  those  matters  of  a  special  nature  might  afterwards  be 
taken  into  consideration.     After  the  commissioners  had  ascertained  the  amount  of 
the  arrears,  and  what  proportion  was  due  for  each  year,  I  would  then  propose,  that 
the  money  advanced  sliould  be  applied,  not  for  the  liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  any 
one  or  two  years,  but  that  it  should  embrace  within  its  scope  the  whole  of  the  four 
years.     I  would  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  of  the  arrears,  but  I  would 
not  exclude  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  from  the  benefit  of  the  compensation,  not 
of  course  giving  the  same  amount  of  compensation  with  respect  to  1834  and  183-5, 
as  with  respect  to  those  of  1836  and  1837.      There  may  be  cases  in   which  many 
of  the  clergy  suffered  those  arrears  to  accrue  from  a  forbearance  on  their  parts,  and 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  causes  of  disturbance  or  agitation  into  their 
parishes.     With  respect  to  these  cases  I  will  now  say  nothing,  but  propose  that  the 
commissioners  should  ascertain  the  facts,   and  should  in   their  report  suggest  for 
future  consideration  the  principles  on  which  repayment  should  be  made.     I  would, 
moreover,   propose,   that  the  plans  suggested  by  the  commissioners  should   not  be 
binding  until  they  should  have  received  the  sanction  of  parliament.     Nothing  would 
then  remain  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  ^300,000  should  be  divided  on 
such  principles  as  would  a})pear  to  be  most  consistent  with  justice  for  the  settlement 
of  those  arrears.     Now,  as  to  the  offer  of  compensation,  it  is  mj*  firm  belief,  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  offers  would  be  accepted,  and  that  without  any  violation 
of  the   principles  of  property,    we  should   be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question.     To  come  now  to  another  point  of  the  noble  lord's 
proposal.     The  noble  lord  proposes,  that  in  paying  the  arrears  for  the  two  last  years, 
the  right  to  the  recovery  of  all  arrears  which  had  previously  accrued  should  altogether 
cease,  and  be  entirely  forfeited.     Now,  surely,  there  would  be  no  justice  whatever 
in  that  proceeding.     We  could  introduce  or  promulgate  no  more  dangerous  principle 
than  that  of  acknowledging  a  claim  and  denying  a  remedy.     The  claim  becomes  at 
once  extinguished  if  the  remedy  be  taken  away.     You  make  an  advance  of  money, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  to  be  confined  to  particular  parties,  and  though  j'ou  de- 
clare your  intention  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  other  clergymen,  you  say  that  they 
are  to  receive  no  compensation  whatever.     Now,  surely,  no  one  can  attempt  to  say 
that  this  is  justice.     Take  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who,  at  great  expense,  and  by 
great  trouble  and  exertions,  brought  his  claims  for  the  arrears  due  to  him  in  the  two 
antecedent  years  to  a  successful  issue,  but  though  he  had  succeeded  in  placing  them 
on  this  footing,  had  himself  received  no  benefit.      Well,  he  dies,  or  is  transferred  to 
another  parish.     A  new  incumbent  comes  in  in  1837,  and  reaps  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  exertions  of  his  predecessors.     You  then  give  this  new  incumbent  all  the  benefit 
of  your  compensation,   whilst  his  predecessor,  the  benefit  of  whose  exertions  he  has 
reaped,  gets  nothing  in  respect  of  the  arrears  relating  to  the  two  antecedent  years. 
You  say  to  the  representatives  of  this  man — "We  will  give  nothing  whatever  to 
you — this  parliament  has  determined  to  take  away  your  legal  rights — we  will  give 
you  nothing  to  compensate  you,  but  we  will  take  care  to  deprive  you  of  the  power 
to  enforce  your  undoubted  and  acknowledged  claims."     This,  let  me  warn  you,  is  a 
dangerous  principle  to  introduce  into  legislation,  and  is  as  applicable  to  every  other 
claim,  no  matter  what  its  nature,  as  it  is  to  the'payment  of  these  arrears.     It  is 
saying  to  any  man  whose  rights  you  take  away — "You  must  make  a  sacrifice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  we  will  take  care  that  the  whole  burthen  of  that  sacrifice 
shall  fall  exclusively  upon  yourself."     There  are  many  instances  in  which  you  may 
ai)ply  the  same  principle  on  the  same  grounds.     It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  that 
principle  were  recognised  in  our  legislation,  that  no  property  would  be  safe.     As  to 
what  should  be  really  done,  my  proposal  comprises  tiie  whole  case  and  meets  every 
dillicidty.     I  would  include  the  tithes  of  1834,  as  well  as  those  of  1837.     I  certainly 
might  feel  it  riglit^to  allot  a  smaller  sum  to  him  to  whom  arrears  were  due  from 
1834,  than  to  the  individual  wjmse  arrears  had  accrued  in  1S3G  or  1'837.     As  I  said 
before,  I  believe,  if,  as  I  think  you  ought  you  were  to  give  the  option,  that  in  most 
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ca!?es  your  oftcT  would  be  accepted.     You  niit^lit,  if  yoti  thought  it  necessary,  con- 
tract the  time  during  wliich  tlie  option  should  be  given.     1  was  represented  to  iiave 
said  on  a  former  occasion  tluit  fifty  per  cent  would  be  an  adequate  compensation. 
1  have  since  got  several  letters  froui  Ireland  stating  that  fifty  percent,  was  too  little. 
But  I  have  this  dilKculty  to  deal  witii — tlie  sum  to  be  api>roi)riated  to  this  purpose 
is  definite,   vviiilst  tlie  amount  of  the  arrears  is  indefinite;  so  that  I  only  know  one 
part  of  the  question.     It  strikes  me,   however,   that  the  proportion    between   the 
arrears  and   the  sum   advanced  for  compensation,    may  enable  you   to  otier  fifty 
per  cent,  for  the  arrears  of  the   two  first  years,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,   for  the 
arrears  of  the  two  last  years.     I  have  this  to  observe,   tiiat  in  case  your  offer  is 
refused  by  some  of  the  parties,   the  more  will  remain  to  be  divided  amongst  those 
who  accept  your  pro{)osal.      Parties    will    consider,    whether   it    is    not    better   to 
accept  the  otter  of  the  government  than  to  bear  the  burtlien  of  enforcing  their  own 
rights.     I  am  firmly  convinced  that  before  three  months,  most  of  the  parties  to  whom 
these  arrears  are  due,  would  be  anxious  to  get  instead  of  them  a  net  advance  from 
the  public  funds.     But  even  if  they  did  not  accept  your  otter,  I  believe  that  such 
a  plan  would  be  equally  successful  if  you  carry  into  effect  the  amendment  which  I 
now  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.     My  amendment 
is  this.     In  the  fifth  line  of  the  clause  which  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  substitute 
for  the  first  clause  of  the  bill,  I  propose  after  the  word  "  accrue"  to  insert  words  to 
the  effect,  that  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  compositions  for  tithes,  or  arrears  of  tithes, 
shall,  in  the  cases  hereafter  mentioned,  vest  in  her  Majesty,  and  that  the  rights  to  all 
persons  to  tithes  to  be  hereafter  due,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine.     If  the 
words  I  propose,  be  adopted,  it  will  imply  that  in  certain  cases,  to  be  hereafter  more 
fully  and  specially  mentioned,  if  the  offer  made  to  the  tithe-owners  shall  be  accepted, 
the  existing  right  of  tithes  should  be  transferred  from  the  clergy  to  her  Majesty's 
goveriunent.     It  would  rest  in  their  hands  then  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
claims  sliould  be  extinguished  ;  but  in  any  case,  unless  comiicussition  was  given,  I 
contend  that  the  rights  of  parties  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.     My  proposal  does 
not  involve  a  greater  advance  of  the  jniblic  money  than  that  of  the  noble  lord.    The 
sum  proposed  to  be  granted,  will  be  suflicient,  as  far  as  1  can  at  present  see.  The  sum 
to  be  devoted  for  this  purpose  is  subordinate  to  the  greater  and  more  important  con- 
sideration of  what  is  the  best  mode  to  settle  this  question  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  and  also  without  violating  any  great  public  principle,  or  the  rights 
of  property.    Keeping  before  our  minds  the  great  principles  which  shouhi  ever  guide 
our  legislation,  our  duty  is  to  consider  what  is  the  best  mode  in  wdiich  we  can  come 
to  a  final  and  permanent  settlement  of  this  question.     It  is  of  the  deepest  importance 
that  whatever  settlement  we  make  shoidd  be  satisfactory,  and  that,  whilst  we  secure 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  we  should  endeavour  to  place  on  a  proper  basis  the  interests  of 
the  church.     I  sincerely  hope  that  neither  my  proposition,  nor  that  of  the  noble  lord, 
will  be  rejected  on  the  ground  which  w-as  put  forward  the  other  night,  namely  that 
the  protestant  church  in  Ireland  is  on  a  rotten  foundation.     I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  I  heard  with  deej)  regret  that  s{)eech  of  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Ilowick), 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  excitement  and  alarm  amongst  the  friends  of  the  esta- 
blished church  in  Ireland.     I  can  very  well  understand  the  grounds  on  which  the 
noble  lord  felt  it  consistent  to  abandon  the  appropriation   principle,   but  having 
abandoned  that  principle  of  appropriation,  why  did  the  noble  lord  think  it  becoming 
in  him  to  make  a  declaration  which  would  excite  alarm  and  agitation  in  Ireland,  and 
which  was  calculated  to  ])revent.  so  far  as  the  declaration  of  a  minister  could  prevent, 
the  success  of  the  measure  which  the  noble  lord  himself  had  brought  forward.     For 
my  part.  Sir,  it  is  my  sincere  belief,  and  my  strong  conviction,  that  the  established 
church  will  be  maintained  in  Ireland.     I  believe  it  absolutely  essential  to  its  main- 
tenance that  the  limited  provision  now  about  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  its  clergy, 
should  continue  to  be  made.     1  consider,  indeed,  that  after  the  deductions  from  the 
income  of  that  church  which  parliament  has  decided  on  making,  that  there  will  not 
remain  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  clergy  in  that  decent  comfort 
which  is  necessary  to  t!ie  performance  of  their  ecclesiastital  duties.    I  am  at  the  same 
time  certain,  that  you  will  never  reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  continuance 
of  that  church  by  merely  providin<?  that  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  still  less  will  you  succeed  in  that  end  by 
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declaring  that  an  indefinite  and  unascertained  surplus  which  may  possibly  accrue  at 
a  period  some  forty  yeai's  hence  shall  hereafter  bo  applied  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. I  think  it  much  better  that  that  sum  wliich  is  the  property  of  the  cburch 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  that  church.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  noble  lord  will  be  no  more  able  to  maintain  tlie  principle  which  he  propounded 
the  other  night,  than  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  appropriation  principle.  The 
noble  lord  says,  that  if  he  pushed  his  principle  to  its  legitimate  extent,  that  he  ought 
to  go  further.  Why,  possibly  in  the  declaration  he  made,  we  may  find  some  clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  principle.  It  would  be  better  that  the  noble  lord  should 
at  once,  and  above  board,  tell  us  what  is  the  conclusion  of  his  principle,  and  what  is 
the  ultimate  limit  of  its  application.  I  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  I  consider  that  his 
principle,  if  brought  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
establishing  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and  of  transferring  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  minority  to  the  support  of  the  church  of  the  majority.  If  this  be  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  of  the  noble  lord's  principle,  let  me  tell  him,  that  no  intermediate 
arrangement  will  give  him  any  chance  of  such  a  settlement.  What  is  the  security 
that  we  hold  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  church.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  constitution  that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  this  we  had  a  guarantee  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  that  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  maintained  in 
its  integrity  as  the  Established  Church  of  that  country.  And  mark  you,  this  guar- 
antee was  given  at  a  time  when,  whatever  anomalies  existed  in  that  country  were 
as  well  known  as  they  are  now,  and  when  the  disproportion  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland  was  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present. 
Well,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  union  we  were  given  an  additional  guarantee,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  should  be  maintained  as  the  church  of  the  state.  We  had  besides 
this  the  moral  guarantee  that  ought  to  be  held  binding  by  the  parties  who  gave  it,  and 
who  assumed  at  the  time,  that  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholics was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  protcstant  faith  as  the 
established  faith,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church  as  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  the  country.  In  every  thing  that  we  did  we  always  took  care  to 
maintain  that  principle.  If  you  ask  me  to  depart  from  that  principle,  I  say  I  will 
not  consent  to  do  so,  because  you  now  assume  a  new  position.  I  will  not  consent, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  disparity  of  numbers,  that  the  Protestant  religion  shall 
be  maintained  as  the  established  religion  of  that  country.  I  will  insist  that  there 
shall  be  a  sutficient  provision  to  support  the  episcopal  dignity  of  that  church,  and  to 
maintain  its  clergy  in  decent  comfort.  This  is  a  position  which  I  can  understand, 
and  this  is  a  position  which  I  can  maintain.  You  say,  let  four-fifths  of  the  property  of 
the  church  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  church,  but  let  one-fifth  be  appropriated  some- 
where else  and  applied  to  some  other  purpose.  I  said  when  you  made  such  proposal, 
that  I  never  would  give  my  consent  to  any  such  proceeding — that  if  I  consented  I 
should  only  weaken  my  title  without  acquiring  any  additional  security.  I  believe, 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  great  principle  is  of  the  deepest  importance — I  mean  the 
])rinciple  of  maintaining  the  Established  Church.  I  don't  think  that  you  will  ever 
approach  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  if  you  go  the  length  of  pushing 
the  noble  lord's  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  I  don't  believe,  that  by  pursuing  such 
a  course  as  this  you  will  stand  much  chance  of  making  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
Irish  questions.  I  tliink,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  wdl  only  open  fresh  causes  for 
discontent  and  excitement,  and,  instead  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  Irish  questions, 
you  will  lose  all  chance  of  securing  satisfaction,  and  establishing  the  settlement  of 
these  questions  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  If  you  take  such  a  course  as  that  to  which 
1  iiave  adverted,  you  will  run  the  imminent  risk  of  renewing  in  fresh  activity  those 
dreadful  contests  of  religious  oi)inions  which  have  heretofore  existed,  and  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  parliament  to  extinguish.  In  expressing  my  determination  to 
maintain  the  Establislied  Church,  I  adopt  tlie  ])rinciples  that  were  settled  at  the 
revolution — those  princi|)les  which  were  further  recognise<l  and  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  additionally  guaranteed  and  strengthened  at  successive  times  by  every 
j)romise  and  pledge  that  parliament  could  give.  I  repeat,  that  whilst  I  admit  the  perfect 
efjuality  of  civil  rights  in  all  classes  of  the  state,  and  whilst  1  would  remove  any 
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disiibilif}-  and  extinguish  every  distinction,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  constitution  of  tiiis  country,  and  a  principk!  intimately  identified  with  its  welfUri-, 
that  tiie  Protestant  Chureli  shall  always  continue  to  he  maintained  as  the  establisiied 
religion  of  the  state.  In  conclusion  1  will  say  that,  after  we  have  made  every  reason- 
able concession  with  respect  to  tlie  amount  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  the  remaining  amount 
of  tithe,  or  of  the  revenue  substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  should  be  solely  and  exclusively 
applied  to  the  supjiort  of  the  ministers  of  that  religion,  wliicdi  I  trust  we  shall  ever 
feel  it  one  of  tlie  highest  duties  to  maintain  as  the  established  religion  of  the  state. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  proposing  an  amendment,  to  insert  after  the 
word  "accrued"  words  "due  in  Ireland  shall,  in  the  ease  hereinafter  mentioned,  be 
vested  in  her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  that  the  rigiitsof  all  persons  in 
and  to  all  tithes  or  compositions  for  tithes  :"  tluU  the  titiies  of  all  parties  to  recover 
arrears  of  tithes  should  he  maintained,  and  that  where  parties  consented  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  government,  the  right  of  all  such  parties  should  be  transferred 
to,  and  vest  in,  the  government. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Lord  Howick,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
mistaken  him  in  supposing  that  he  liad  alluded  to  the  noble  lord  in  his  observations 
on  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  promoted  emancipation.     At  the  time  of  the  Eman- 
cipation   act,    the    noble  lord  was,   he  himself  admitted,  too  young  a  member  to 
have  his  oj)inion  taken  into  account,  and  what  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  alluded  to,  was,  not 
the  opinions  of  individual  members,  but  the  public  declarations  of  the  chosen  champ- 
ions of  the  Roman  Caliiolies — of  the  chief  promoters  of  their  cause.     He  was  speak- 
ing of  Mr.   (irattan,   who,  in  tlie   bill  he   brought  in  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
Roman   Catholic    question,    included   in   the    preamble    the  following  expression ; 
"  Whereas  the  Protestant  religion   is  the  established  religion  of  the  state,   and  is 
solemnly  guaranteed  as  such  by  the  act  of  settlement,   and  the  act  of  union,  and 
whereas  it  would  tend  to  the  stability  of  the  stare  if  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  labour  were  now  removed.  "      Here  was  no  disguising  of  opinion. 
No  one  could  be  justified  in  accusing  ]\Ir.   Grattan   of  an  intention  to  diminish  the 
securities  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  of  interfering  with  its  property.    No  ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  declaration  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  they  had  the 
most  distinct  and  positive  assurances,  from  the  most  eminent  authorities,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  restoration  of  civil  equality  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Established  (-hurch.     He  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Canning,  to  Lord  Plunket, 
who  told  them  the  Estaldishefl  Church  was  the  essential  bond  between  the  countries, 
and  that  he  would  throw  Catholic  emancipation  to  the  winds,  if  bethought  that  one 
of  its  indirect  residts  would  be  to  injure  the  establishment.     He  was  speaking  of 
Lord  Castlereagh — of  all  who  had  not  disguised  their  opinions,  but  had  given  the  most 
solemn   assurances  that,   by  the  removal  of  the  disabiHties   they  were  only  taking 
fresh  security  for  the  church.     So  mucli  for  that  part  of  the  question.     With  respect 
to  any  opinion  which  the  noble  lord  might  choose  to  express  or  maintain,  as  an  indi- 
vidual member,  he  ^Sir  II.  Peel)  was  not  disposed  to  (jtiarrol;    but  he  had  objected 
to  the  noble  lord's  speech,  as  being  the  speech  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.    That  was 
wiiat  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  equally  explicit  as  to  his  views  of  tlie 
arrangements  now  making,   and   the  light  in  which  they  ought   to  be  taken.     The 
noble  lord  nuist  admit  tliat  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  namely,  that  while  he  did  not  concur  in  his  views,  yet  that  the  noble 
lord  equally  dissented  from  those  of  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Howick),  was  in  itself 
sulHcient  demonstration  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  to  make  those  remarks,  and 
to  draw  from  the  noble  lord  such  a  declaration.     The  noble  lord  (Viscount  Howick) 
contended  that  it  was  perfectly  right  and  absolutely  necessary  for  all  persons,  at  all 
tinies,  to  express  their  opini  )ns,  antl  yet  he  proved,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,   that 
his  rule  might  sometimes  be  infringed  on,  and  tluit  in  all  cases  it  was  not  appropriate 
for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  be  so  frank.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  future  fate  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  yet  they  had  it,  on  the  noble 
lord's  authority,  that  it  would  at  present  be  idghly  dangerous  to  express  any  opinion 
on   the  subject.      It  appeared  tlien  that  there  might  be  occasions  on   which  the 
expression  of  opinion  ouglit  to  be  dispensed  with.      The  noble  lord  had  also  said, 
that  the  longer  the  peojjle  of  Ireland  could  be  persuaded  to  acipnesce  in  the   present 
establishment,  the  greater  would  be  the  harmony  of  the  empire.     His  fear  was,  that 
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the  speech  they  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord  the  otlier  night,  would  disturb  that 
harmony.  lie  did  feel,  that  when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  gave  his  opinion  tliat  tlie 
establishment  was  overpaid,  that  any  settlement  they  coidd  now  make,  would  not  be 
permanent,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permanent — he  did  feel,  that  such  a  declara- 
tion, coming  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  would  materially  interfere  with  tiic 
object  the  House  had  in  view,  namely,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  acquiesce  in 
the  present  settlement,  and  in  the  attempt  now  making  to  give  to  that  country  some 
prospect  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell 
agreed  to. 

July  26,  1838. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
upon  which  Mr.  D.  Browne  rose,  and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  read 
that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  question  we  are  now  called  on  to  discuss  is  this — 
whether  we  ought  to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  or  whether  we  should 
consent  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  INIayo.  That  amend- 
ment proposes  to  postpone  the  bill  for  the  period  of  six  months,  and  this  is,  in  my 
mind,  tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  for  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  has  altogether  failed,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect 
whatever  of  our  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  any  satisfactory  principle  upon  which 
the  future  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  can  be  made.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  House,  and  the  proposition  which  this 
House  would  affirm  by  adoptuig  that  amendment.  Now,  then.  Sir,  the  bill  before 
the  House  contains  two  enactments,  in  both  of  which  I  concur.  In  the  first  place 
I  fully  concur  in  the  future  conversion  of  the  tithe  into  a  rent-charge.  In  the  next 
place  I  fully  concur  in  the  transfer  of  the  pecuniary  burthen  of  tithe  from  the  oc- 
cupiers, who,  in  general,  are  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  proprietors  and  landlords, 
who,  in  general,  are  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  I  concur  also — and  concur 
most  fully — in  that  enactment  of  the  present  bill,  which  sets  at  rest — -and  sets  at 
rest  for  ever — the  whole  question  of  arrears  ;  and  so  far  as  ihe  operation  of  the  bill  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  setting  aside  the  question  of  arrears,  which  might  remain 
as  an  element  of  discontent,  is,  in  itself,  a  very  great  advantage.  Entertaining, 
then,  those  opinions  with  respect  to  the  present  bill.^J  find  it  impossible  to  assent 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo.  Now,  let  me  ask  the  House,  if 
we  consented  to  take  that  course,  what  wonhi  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  this — 
if  we  rejected  this  bill,  we  should  leave  the  tithe  question  not  only  in  the  state  in 
which  it  has  been  for  the  last  live  years,  but  in  even  a  far  worse  state ;  for,  after 
the  declaration  of  parliament,  rejecting  this  bill,  you  would  altogether  exclude  the 
prospect  of  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  whatever.  From  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  at  the  other  side  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
I  am  unable  to  infer  any  thing  definite.  One  hon.  member  gets  up  and  says,  that 
he  feels  bound  to  oppose  the  present  bill,  because  he  is  anxious  to  have  this  question 
settled  upon  rational  grounds,  Another  gets  up  and  says,  that  he  will  never  consent 
to  have  this  question  settled  upon  any  but  a  just  principle.  They  deliver  them- 
selves thus  of  vague  and  indefinite  generalities,  but  tliey  will  not  condescend  to  tell 
us  what  they  mean  when  they  talk  of  having  the  question  set  at  rest  upon  rational 
grounds  and  ujion  just  principles.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  surprised  at  the  course  that  has 
been  taken,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  opposition  to  tiie  third  reading  of  this  bill 
has  been  assumed.  I  had  hoped,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  this 
question  has  Ijcen  agitated,  tiiat  men  who  felt  bound  to  oppose  it,  would  have  done 
so  upon  broad  and  inlelligible  groimds.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  are  met  with  some 
vague  generalities — the  expression  of  a  wish  tiiat  tiie  question  should  be  settled  upon 
rational  groimds  and  upon  just  princijjles.  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen,  what  they  mean 
by  these  assertions?  I  can  easily  understand  those  who  express  a  definite  opinion. 
One  hon.  member  stated,  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  no  settlement  short  of  the 
application  of  the  voluntary  system.  Now,  I  thank  that  hon.  gentleman  for  the 
candid  and  practical  declaration  of  his  opinion.  I  believe,  that  in  the  candid  avowal 
of  his,  no  doubt  sincere  opinions,  that  hon.  gentleman  will  do  more  to  place  the 
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question  on  iiitelligiblo  grounds  than  those  wlio  dissent  from  cverv  tliinf^  they  hear 
proposed,  and  ask  nothinj^  more  definite  than  tlie  settlement  ol'  the  question   n|)on 
just  and  rational  principles.     AVith  respect  to  the  principle  of  ap])ropriati()n,  ahout 
wliicli  so  nnieh  has  been  said  this  evening',  1  shall  say  nothing  whatever.     I  know 
full  well,  how  easy  it  might  be  to  raise  impediments  of  i)ride,  which  might  prevent 
any  settlement  of  the  question  at  all.     I  will  merely  say,  that  1  have  always  thought, 
and  still  tbiuk,  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  in  any  legislative  measure,  is,  in  over}' 
way,  calculated  to  prevent  a  practical  settlement  of  this  question.     In  referring  to 
what  took  ])laee  in  183;j,  the  settlement  was  then  resisted,  because  one  of  the  princi- 
ples on   which  it  was  founded,    was   the  appropriation  principle;  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  by  every  successive  debate  on  this  cpicstion,  of 
tiie  justice  and  propriety  of  the  course  which  I  took  in  resisting  the  ajjpropriation 
l)rinciple.     I  ask  yon,  who  resist  the  jjresent  bill,  and  demand  the  settlement  of  this 
question  on  just  principles,   to  say,   whether  you  now   consider  the   appropriation 
principle  a  just  principle.     'i"he  hon.  member  for  Slu-frield  had  said,  that  principles 
ought  not  to  vary  with   the  '})osition   of  parties,  whatever  tliey   might   do  with   the 
lapse  of  years.     Yon  tell  me,  that  the' appro])riation  principle  would  be  rejected  by 
the  people  of  Ireland  now  as  worse   than  useless,  and  1  ask  you  to  say,  would  that 
principle,  which  you  tell  me  now  would  be  rejected,   have  been  just  three  years 
ago?     In  what  did  the  justice  of  your  principle  three  years  ago  consist?     One  of 
the   grounds  on  wliich   this  bill  is  objected  to  is,   that  the  settlement   cannot  be 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  that  the  Cluu-eh  of  the  minority  is  greatly  overpaid,  as 
compared  with  the  Church  of  the  majority.     Now,  supposing  this,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  according  to  the  views  you  exi)ress,  you  could  have  eft'ected  a  settlement 
by  deducting  a  limited  sum  from  the   revenues  paid   for  the   maintenance  of  that 
Church,  and  appropriating  an  indefinite   surplus,  at  an  indefinite   period,  on   the 
grounds  set  forth  at  the  time?     Now,  liow  can  you  assert,   after  what  has  since 
been  stated,   that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  given  satisfaction?     Where  was 
the  binding  nature  of  the  compact  ?     What  would  there  be  still,  even  after  having 
adojited  that  principle,  to  prevent  the  hon.  members  opposite,  or  any  other  hon. 
member,  from  attempting  to  establish  the  voluntary  principle?     1  showed  3-ou,  that 
it   was   a  delusive   settlement.     By    deducting   one     fifth,  you   acknowledged    the 
principle,  that  you   still  retained,    what    were  called  enormous  revenues,  for    the 
sup))ort  of  the  Church  of  the  minority.     Now,  was  this  calculated   to  strengthen 
the  Church?     Would  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  acquiesce  in  that  course?     It 
was  on  the  ground  that  I  liavc  stated,  that  I  felt  bound  to  resist  the  appropriation 
principle.     I  cannot  understand  those  who  say,  they  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  of 
this  question,  and  yet  propose  to  reject  this  bill.     I  think  some  settlement  of  this 
question  necessary,  and,  upon  that  ground,   I  give  mj'  consent  to  the  present  bill.    I 
cannot  understand  public  men  who  say:  that  they  will  support  this  bill,  because 
they  hope  that  it  will  increase  the  evils  of  the  Church.     I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  the  noble  lord  to  resist  the  measure  altogether,  than  support  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  calculated  to  accumulate  the  evils  of  the  Church.     I  think,  indeed,  that 
it  would  be  better  fur  the  noble  lord  to  resist  the  bill,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  present  arrangement  was  calculated  to  entail  upon  the  Church  more  evils  than 
those  under  which  it  already  sutlers.     Neither  can  I  understand  tlie  course  pursued 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda.     That  hon.   gentleman  says,   "  You  may  pass 
this    bill,    and    I,    as  a  member   of  the   Established    Church,    will    not   originate 
any  subsequent  agitation  ;    but  if  my  poorer  neighbours  shall  think  fit  to  renew 
agitation,  they  shall  have  my  co-operation."     I  can  understand  his  scruples  as  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  against  the  commencement  of  agitation,  but  I 
cannot  understand  his  feelings  when  he  says,  that  if  persons  influenced  by  motives  in 
which  he  has  no  participation,  shall  commence  agitation,  he  will  not  only  not  lend 
his  assistance  in   quelling  that  agitation,  but  that   it  shall  have  his  co-operation. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  says,   that  his  whole  object  in  supporting  this  bill  is  to 
put  down  agitation,  I  confess  1  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  this  public  notice, 
that  if  the  peasantry  shall  think  fit  to  recommence  agitation,  they  may  know  where 
to  find  a  colleague.     Sir,  this  bill,  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  read  for  the  third 
time,  includes  three  enactments — first,  that  Irish  titlies  shall  be  converted  into  a  rent- 
charge,  this  enactment  to  be  applied  universally,  wherever  the  case  may  require  it; 
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secondly,  the  arrears  of  the  million  are  to  be  remitted;  and,  thirdly,  it  deals  with  the 
existing  arrears,  which  are  not  covered   by  the  million,   and  provides  that  a  grant 
shall  be  made  by  parliament  of  £300,000,  by  which  grant  that  class  of  arrears  shall 
be  altogether  extinguished.     Concurring,  as  I  do  so  much,  in  some  parts  of  this  bill, 
and  deeply  anxious  as  I  am  to  see  this  session  close  with  some  successful  attempt  at 
the  adjustment  of  tithes  on  just  principles — t!ie  principles  of  relieving  the  occupy- 
ing tenant,  and    transferring  the  charge  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland — no  opposi- 
tion I  could  give  to  a  single  clause  would  induce  me  to  withliold  my  assent  to  the 
third  reading.    I  think,  as  I  said  before,  it  would  amount  to  a  parliamentary  declara- 
tion that,   alter  five  years  of  anxious  consideration,   the  adjustment  of  Irish  tithes 
was  found  to  be  impracticable;  and  that  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  must  l>e 
immediately  renewed,  as  all  hope  of  assistance  from  parliament  was  hopeless.      In  my 
opinion,  also,  the  evil  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  late  approximation  of  oppo- 
sing parties,  and  the  failure  of  their  united  efforts.     For  these  reasons,  nothing  but  the 
strongest  objections  to  parts  of  the  bill  at  tliis  late  period,  would  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  seeing  it  become  law.      But  the  bill  before  the  House  being  very 
much  in  conformity  with  that  wliich  I  supported  on  a  former  occasion,  and  as  I  feel 
that  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  has  not  been  at  all  affected  by  anything 
that  has  occurred  since,  I  am  natin-ally  disposed  to  view  with  favour  tlie  adjustment 
of  the  tithe  question  in  the  present  case.    For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support  the  third 
reading,  and  most  earnestly    resist  the   motion    of  the   hon.   gentleman    opposite. 
There  is  one  enactment  of  the  bill,  however,  to  which  I  do  not  assent.     The  enact- 
ment to  which  I  refer  is  that  which  provides,  that  on  the  grant  of  J300,000  being 
made,  all  claims  for  arrears  of  tithes  on  the  occupying  tenants  shall  cease.     Since 
this  bill  was  first  introduced  important  modifications  have  been  made,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  whilst  all  claim  on  the  instalments 
have  been  relinquished,  and  the  occupying  tenantry  relieved  from  all  obligation  to 
pay  the  arrears,  I  think  that  the  provision  was  founded  in  justice,  and  I  cordially 
rejoice  to  see  it  incorporated  in  the  bill.     Another  modification  has  been  introduced 
into  the  enactment,  which  relates  to  the  existing  arrears.     At  first,  the  compensation 
granted  was  only  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  which  have  occurred  within  the 
last  two  years.     I  decidedly  objected  to  that  proposition,  as  I  thought  it  most  unjust 
that  parliament  should  interfere  to  prevent  those  to  whom  the  arrears  were  due  ibr 
the  first  four  years  receiving  any  compensation;   and  I  believe  the  bill  has  been 
altered  so  as  not  to  exclude  that  class  of  claimants  from  compensation;  and  I  do  not 
say,  that  they  are  to  receive  an  equal  compensation  to  those  of  the  last  two  years, 
but  a  proportionate  one  for  the  arrears  they  are  called  on  to  abandon.     By  this 
means,  the  rights  of  no  parties,  whose  claims  are  to  be  extinguished  by  the  legislat- 
ure, will  be  called  on  to  abandon  those  rights  without  at  least   some  compensation. 
The  state  of  the  law  will  then  be  this — that  all  those  that  have  commenced  suits  for 
the  recovery  of  tithes  before  the  16th  of  July  last,  Avill  have  the  option  of  continuing 
their  law  proceedings.     Witb  them,  there  shall  be  no  interference ;    but,  if  they 
think  fit  to  do  so  without  payment  of  costs,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  their  share  of 
the  compensation  intended  by  the  bill.      I  ai)prehend  that  is  the  right  construction. 
The  violence  thus  done,  when  it  is  done,  is  in  that  class  of  arrear  not  covered  by 
previous  advances  out  of  the  million,  and  in  which  the  parties  have  not  instituted 
suits  for  recovery.     Now,   I  am  bound  to  state  and  to  maintain  my  opinion  with 
respect   to    this.     After   my    best   consideration,    I    think   that   my   proposal   was 
the   best  in  every  respect.     I  think  the  proposal  that  gave   an  option  to   parties 
to   accept  the  offer  made   by   government,  or   to    enforce  the   law  in  cases  where 
they   thought  fit,    I    think    that   proposal    ])rotected    a  great    principle,  and  was 
every  way  better   than    the  course   which    has   been    adopted.     Sir,    I   admit  that 
there  is    considerable  force  in  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  on  the  whole  the  option  would  not  be  very  desirable.      If  the  offer  should  be 
accepted  by  seven  clergymen  in  each  diocese,  and  the  arrear  insisted  on  by  one,  lam 
perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  this  option  would  not  be  perfectly  unrestricted,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  recollect  that  in  this  case,  although  there  might  be  moral 
obligation,  there  would  be  no  legal  compulsion.     The  principle  would  he  maintained, 
so  that  in  cases  when  the  circumstances  of  the  occujjying  tenant  were  as  good  as 
those  of  the  landlord,  in  cases,  for  instance,  when  his  rent  amounted  to  i,'500  or 
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^1,000  a-year,  and  wliore  sucli  tenant  ifliould  pruvc  contumai-ious,  the  arrears 
might  be  recovered,  I  see  no  reason  wliy  p^overnnient,  in  siieli  eases  as  these,  should 
not  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  vindiealing  the  authority  of  the  law.  liy  this 
means  the  other  alternative,  that  of  making-  jjast  resistance  eiiective,  would  be  avoided. 
At  the  same  time,  haviuf^  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  fairly  on  the  subject,  I  have 
d(me  all  1  could  to  enforce  my  pro])()sal  by  repeated  argument;  but  1  have  been 
overruled  by  hon.  t,a'ntlemen  o])])os!te:  nor  have  I  the  slightest  reason  to  belie%'e 
that,  if  1  were  ag:ain  to  projjose  it,  1  should  meet  Avith  any  better  success.  .Suppos- 
ing the  optional  principle,  then,  defeated,  I  certainly  wi>h  that  government,  in  ad- 
herence to  their  own  principle,  would  ado])t  a  course  like  this,  that  if  they  are 
determined  to  apply  comi)ulsion,  and  to  deprive  parties  of  their  legal  remedy,  at 
the  same  time  granting  compensation,  they  should  ascertain  the  full  amount  of  arrears, 
really  due.  Even  su|)pose  it  is  their  intention  to  give  but  seventy-live  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  arrears,  or  any  other  per  ceutage,  still  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  a<lmit,  that  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  session  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount, 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  we  did  not  take  the  matter  into  consideration  at  an  earlier 
l)eriod,  as  the  arrangement  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  all,  if  we  had  been 
enabled  to  know  the  amount  of  i)ro]ierty  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  I  am  bound  to 
say  there  is  great  dilliculty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opjiosite  will  recollect  that  when  I  resisted  the  exclusion  of  the  clause  as  ])ro- 
posed  by  him,  I  did  so  for  the  express  purpose  of  closely  considering  the  pecuniary 
claims  of  a  party,  which,  in  my  oj)inion,  was  sutl'ering  grievous  wrong,  and  wliicb 
I  s»as  anxious  to  protect  from  any  further  injury.  I  have  taken  the  best  means 
within  my  reach  to  come  to  a  right  decision  on  this  subject.  I  have  had,  unfortunately, 
to  consider  the  question  unassisted  by  the  natural  I'eprcsentatives  of  the  Irish  Chuicli, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  coifle  to  the  best  decision  M'ithin  the  scope  of  my 
judgment  for  the  individual  interests  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  ])ermanent  interests 
of  the  Irish  (Jhurch;  and  I  now  declare,  in  perfect  unanimity  v.ith  the  opinions  of 
those  most  Interested,  that  from  the  many  conflicting  judgments  and  the  extreme 
diilicnlty  of  the  Avhole  question,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  altogether  the  proposal  of  the  government.  That  proposal  is,  that  all 
advances  hitherto  ni.ide  from  the  million  shall  be  remitted,  and  that  a  fiirtlier 
sum  of  £300,000,  shall  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  compensation 
in  lieu  of  existing  claims.  Suppose  I  rejected  the  offer  now  made,  I  cannot 
foresee  the  course  government  might  take  with  respect  to  the  remission  of 
the  instalments  already  ])aid.  They  might  say,  if  the  arrears  are  to  be  enforced, 
w\\y  not  the  instalments  ?  I  believe  it  might  be  competent  to  us,  by  uniting 
with  such  hon.  gentlemen  op])osite  as  entertain  principles  very  different  from 
mine,  who  object,  on  ])rinciple,  to  any  grant  on  this  question — I  dare  say  that,  by 
uniting  with  them,  I  might  possibly  have  excluded  the  clause,  and  by  deciding  it 
should  have  determined  that  under  no  circumstance  whatever  should  the  assistance 
of  the  treasury  be  offered  for  the  settlement  of  tithe.  I  think  that  such  exclusion 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  parliament  positively  refused  all  interposi- 
ition.  If,  therefore,  I  had  voted  with  the  lion,  gentleman,  as  I  might  have  done,  I 
should  formally  and  irrevocably  have  decided  the  question.  [Mr.  Hume:  Not  if  you 
accede  to  the  reform  of  the  Church.]  If  the  hon.  member  mean  by  reform  of  the 
Church,  the  abolition  of  sinecures  where  such  exist;  if  he  mean  the  abolition  of  plr.- 
ralities  on  the  system  pursued  in  England ;  tfby  reform  of  the  Church  the  hon.  member 
mean  an  equalization  of  incomes,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  to  all  that  I  shall  most  will- 
ingly agree,  in  as  far  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  what  still  remains 
of  tlie  projierty  of  the  Church.  More  than  that  I  will  not  consent  to.  But  I  will  not 
consent  to  the  alienation  of  Church  property.  I  will  not  consent  to  any  violation  of 
the  principle  of  an  establishment — but  this  I  will  do,  that  if  you  ])rove  to  me  that  in 
Ireland  there  are  districts  where  the  working  minister  is  badly  paid,  and  that  there 
are  other  districts  in  which  he  has  too  much,  I  will  consent  to  equalization,  and  I 
do  so  with  no  other  view  than  to  ctfect  what  will  best  conduce  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  of  the  Church.  I  will  consent  to  what  I  call  true  reform,  that 
is,  such  a[)propriation  of  the  Church's  revenues  as  shall  make  sure  that  in  every  district 
the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population  shall  be  adequately  provided  for.     As  I  said 
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before,  if  I  excluded  this  clause  I  should  for  ever  shut  out  the  prospect  of  compensation, 
but  by  consenting  to  it  I  do  not  finally  determine  on  its  merits,  but  refer  it  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  Legislature,  well  competent  to  decide  on  questions  in  which 
the  Irish  Church  is  concerned,  and  where  that  Church  is  fairly  represented.  That 
branch  will  decide  this  great  question,  whether  the  emergency  is  so  urgent,  or  the 
circumstances  so  special,  as,  on  the  whole,  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  principle  of 
property.  I  will  not  shrink  from  frankly  declaring  my  own  opinion.  I  think,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  clergy,  that,  if  this  clause  were  now  ex- 
cluded, their  situation  would  be  extremely  painful.  I  cannot  exclude  from  my  con- 
sideration the  whole  circumstances — I  cannot  exclude  from  it  the  position  of  the 
clergy  with  respect  to  government — and  I  must  say,  that  the  opinions  we  have 
heard  expressed  by  members  of  the  government  increase  the  difliculty.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  active  interference  on  the  part  of  government,  backed  by  a  deter- 
mination to  enforce  the  law,  would  be  comidetely  efl'ectual.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  omit  from  my  consideration  that  if  government  does  not  entertain  this 
opinion,  and  that  some  members  of  it  profess  an  opposite  principle,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  church.  Independently  of  this,  I  must 
consider  the  individual  wants  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
church.  If  I  reject  this  offer,  I  leave  the  clergy  in  this  position — I  shall  have  con- 
verted composition  into  rent-charge,  and  thus  have  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  present  system  is  defective,  and  thus  be  throwing  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  recovery  of  arrears.  I  should  be  telling  the  clergy  that  all 
hope  from  the  public  funds  was  futile,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  no  other  resource 
for  the  recovery  of  their  arrears  but  an  immediate  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  cases 
where  arrears  have  lain  over  for  four  years — ohserve,  not  in  the  cases  where  suits 
have  been  instituted — if  I  object  now  to  any  oft'er  for  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  tithe  would  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  So  much  for  the  individual 
interests  of  the  clergy.  For  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  I  should  say,  that 
the  new  system  admits  conversion  into  rent-charge,  under  circumstances  most  likely 
to  prejudice  those  interests.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  landlords  have  already 
undertaken  the  collection  of  tithes,  so  that  it  is  in  the  south  the  new  law  will 
principally  operate.  In  the  south  the  arrears  are  due.  I  should  then  have  con- 
temporaneously a  conversion  of  composition  into  rent-charge,  and  a  general  appeal 
to  the  law.  Under  such  circumstances  I  fear,  that  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
settlement  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  I  were  to  compel  the  clergy  to  resort  to 
law.  As  I  said  before,  I  object  to  this  provision.  I  wish  it  were  more  liberal — 
that  it  were  possible  for  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  give  a  somewhat  larger  equiva- 
lent. I  retain  all  my  objection  to  the  principles  involved  in  this  clause,  namely  the 
abandonment  of  legal  right,  and  a  refusal  to  enforce  the  law  ;  but  after  conferring 
with  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring 
immediately  with  those  interested,  finding  no  one  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  rejection,  I  am  placed  in  the  painful  situation  of  being  obliged  to 
select  amongst  the  numerous  existing  difficulties  the  one  least  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  interests  I  am  desirous  to  protect.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  clause  from  the  bill— I  cannot  altogether  abandon  the  hope  of  a 
pecuniary  provision.  I  therefore  consent  to  the  clause,  thinking  that  the  principle 
is  not  finally  determined  by  its  adoption  on  the  present  occasion.  I  think  I  shall 
merely  be  giving  time  for  further  communication  with  Ireland,  and  enabling  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what,  on  the  whole,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  best  to  be  done  with  this  question — whether  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  law  as  it  stands,  to  give  the  parties  their  legal  remedy  but  no  com- 
I)cnsation,  or  to  accei)t  for  the  Irish  CHun-ch  the  government  proposal.  I  therefore 
will  not  oppose  this  clause.  It  would,  perhajjs,  be  more  satisfactory  for  me  to 
refrain  from  ))assing  an  o])inion,  but  I  never  will  take  the  plan  of  absenting  myself 
from  the  House,  and  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
press  his  amendment,  I  shall  vole  against  it  and  in  favour  of  the  clause. 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
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Lord  John  lliissoU  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Lords'  AnuMulinents  to  tliis  IJili.  Amendments  read  a  first  time.  The  noble  lord, 
))revious  to  moving  that  the  amendments  be  read  a  second  lime,  ])roceeded  to  an  able 
analysis  of  tliem,  and  stated  his  conviction  that  tiie  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  could 
not  be  accepted  by  that  Ilonse.  He  trusted  the  House  of  Lords,  when  they  came  to 
reconsider  it,  would  consent  to  establish  the  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland  upon 
the  same  princijjle  as  it  already  existed  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Sir  Roukkt  Piu;l  would  have  been  perfectly  content  to  discuss  the  merits  of  each 
of  the  amendments  proposed  b}'  the  Lords  upon  the  individual  clauses  which  con- 
tained them;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  that  course  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  than  the  one  taken  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had 
adopted  a  line  of  proceeding  which  precluded  him  from  taking  the  course  which  his 
own  sense  of  ex])ediency  and  justice  would  have  dictated,  and  had  enlarged  in  undue, 
nnjustifiable,  and  he  thought  unwise,  sarcasms  upon  the  authors  of  those  amend- 
ments— sarcasms  which,  however  they  might  have  been  intended,  were  calculated,  if 
possible,  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  this  important  cpicstion. 
The  noble  lord  began  his  speech  by  a  sarcasm  upon  the  House  of  Lords  for  having 
changed  their  opinion  with  respect  to  Irish  corporations.  The  noble  lord  began  by 
staling,  that  the  lords  had  heretofore  withheld  corporations  from  Ireland  because  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  fit  to  have  them.  The  noble  lord  ])ut  the  ground  of  with- 
holding corporations,  not  upon  the  true  ground,  that  the  Lords,  seeing  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland — seeing  the  conflicts  of  i)arty  there — did  entertain  an  opinion  that, 
Avhile  they  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  old  corporations,  they  were  not,  upon  the 
whole,  willing  to  establish  new  ones,  lie  thought,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord, 
under  any  circumstances,  sliould  have  spared  his  sarcasms  upon  those  who  had 
shown  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  national  feeling  of  Ireland.  When  he  recollected 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  hail  taken  place  with  respect  to  Irish  measures — when 
he  recollected  the  opinions  formerly  given  with  respect  to  the  poor-laws  by  some 
gentlemen  who  were  now  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  them,  and  who  thought  the 
establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ireland  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  repeal  of  the 
nnion — when  he  mentioned  the  discussions  w  hich  had  taken  jdace  with  respect  to 
the  Irish  church,  and  the  course — he  thought  the  wise  course — which  the  noble 
lord  had  taken  in  receding  from  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  maintained  upon  that 
subject — with  all  these  things  fresh  in  his  recollection,  he  thought  that  the  noble 
lord  was  the  very  last  person  from  whom  a  sarcasm  might  have  been  expected  upon 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  had  been  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  He  denied  that  the  noble  lord  had  given  a  just  description  of  the  bill 
which  the  Lords  had  sent  down,  and  the  noble  lord  had  misrepresented,  not  only  the 
general  purport  of  the  bill,  but  almost  every  clause  that  the  Lords  had  amended  or 
added.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  said,  "  The  Lords  have  no  longer  persisted 
in  their  original  opposition  to  the  princijile  of  corporations,  but  have  sent  down  a 
bill,  allowing  that  in  some  towns  there  may  be  corporations."  He  asked,  whe- 
ther those  words  gave  a  just  description  of  the  bill  which  the  Lords  had  sent  down  ? 
So  far  from  "  allowing"  corporations  to  certain  towns,  the  purport  and  effect  of 
the  bill  w'as  this,  that  in  eleven  of  the  principal  towns  (;f  Ireland  there  should  be 
no  discretion  whatever.  It  made  it  obligatory  upon  those  eleven  towns  to  have 
corporations.  Did  the  noble  lord's  remark  hold  good  with  respect  to  other 
towns?  Did  the  "allowance''  of  the  Lords  extend  only  to  certain  particular 
towns?  The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Lonls  allowed  every  town  in  Ireland,  which  had 
3,000  inhabitants,  to  apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation;  and  if  in  any  of  them, 
whether  now  possessed  of  corporate  authority  or  not,  a  majority  of  the  ,£10  house- 
holders should  think  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  town  either  that  the  old  corporation 
should  be  continued,  or  that  a  new  corporation  should  be  constituted,  in  that  case 
there  was  full  authority  given  to  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  continue  the  old  corporation,  or  constitute  a  new  one, 
founding  the  corporation,  in  either  case,  upon  the  seli'-same  principles  as  those  which 
138-Voi..  III. 
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were  applicable  to  tlie  eleven  towns  p.eremptorily  incorporated  by  the  bill.  The 
noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in 
the  bill  since  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  from  tlie  Commons,  and  he  said,  "  No  less 
than  ninety- two  new  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  which  is  nosv  sent  down 
to  us."  In  reply  to  tliat  he  must  remark,  that  the  Lords  had  incorporated  in  the 
present  bill  the  whole  of  the  boundary  bill  of  the  government.  And  what  were  the  au- 
thorities by  which  the  boundaries,  as  adopted  by  the  Lords,  were  defined?  They  were 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  noble  lord  himself.  The  noble  lord  sent  fortli  his 
commissioners,  gave  them  their  instructions,  and  they  established  these  boundaries;  and 
the  Lords,  content  with  thedefinitionsof  boundary  contained  in  the  report  of  thecommis- 
sioners,  consented  to  adopt  them,  but  thought  it  woidd  be  better  that  they  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  relating  to  corporations  rather  than  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
measure.  The  noble  lord  made  that  an  objection ;  but,  if  he  mistook  not,  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  distinctly  and  explicitly  declared,  that  he  thought 
this  incorporation  of  the  boundary  bill  with  the  present  measure  an  improvement. 
This,  therefore,  accounted  for  the  addition  to  the  number  of  clauses.  The  House 
had,  in  fact,  before  it  two  bills  instead  of  one;  and  he  could  not  but  think  it  expedient, 
when  new  corporations  were  established,  that  the  boundaries  of  them  should  be 
defined  in  the  measure  which  gave  them  their  existence.  In  otlier  respects,  the  Lords 
liad  only  introduced  such  clauses  as  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  general  out- 
line which,  some  weeks  since,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  sketched,  as  the  basis  upon -which 
he  thought  it  possible  that  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  might  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  corporations  in  Ireland;  and  he  must  say,  notwithstanding  tlie 
altered  tone  which  the  noble  lord,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  assumed  upon  the  present 
occasion,  that  when  he  first  stated  that  scheme  the  noble  lord  did  not  make  the  same 
objections  to  it;  nor  were  those  objections  made  by  any  one  at  that  time.  Then, 
perhaps,  was  felt  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
were  making — the  number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  he  had  to  conciliate — the 
prejudices  and  feelings  which  he  bad  to  overcome;  and  then  it  was  the  impression 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  general  impression  also  of  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House 
that  he  had  gone  further  than  could  have  been  expected  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  a  settlement  of  the  question.  At  any  rate,  so  strong  a  difference  of  opinion  was 
not  then  expressed  by  any  member  of  the  government.  But  the  noble  lord's  objec- 
tions and  complaints  did  not  end  with  the  introduction  of  the  clauses  which  were 
absolutelj'  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  he  had  opened.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  considerable  time  was  taken  by  the  Lords  in  discussing  the  Poor-law  bill, 
but  that  no  sufficient  time  was  taken  by  them  in  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  bill.  Whose  fault  was  that?  Whose  fault  was  it  that  the 
Irish  JNlunicipal  Corporation  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  26th  of  June?  By 
whom  was  it  that  the  day  for  the  coronation  of  her  Majesty  was  fixed  for  the  28th  of 
June,  being  the  very  time  when  it  must  have  been  known  beforehand,  that  the 
attention  of  parliament  would  be  indispensably  required  to  all  the  most  pressing  and 
all  the  most  important  business  of  the  session?  Who  did  not  know,  with  the 
invitations  which  had  been  given  to  every  nation  in  Europe  to  send  representatives 
to  do  honour  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  with  the  natural  desire  which  men  of 
all  classes  would  naturally  feel  to  do  honour  to  those  who  came  to  do  honour  to  the 
Queen — who  did  not  know  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  would  be  difficult,  or  indeed  im- 
possible, to  direct  the  undivided  attention  of  parliament  to  the  business  of  the  session? 
Therefore,  those  who  fixed  the  coronation  for  the  28th  of  June,  and  sent  up  the  Irish 
Corporation  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  of  June,  were  the  parties  who 
were  responsible  if  this  bill  had  not  received  the  mature  and  deliberate  consideration 
which  the  noble  lord  deemed  necessary.  But  whose  fault  wa-;  it  that  the  amendments 
were  not  more  fidly  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords?  Those  who  proposed  amend- 
ments to  a  bill,  naturally  expected  that  the  objections  to  those  amendments  would 
come  from  the  persons  who  dissented  from  thein.  It  was  not  usual  for  those  wl.o 
projjosed  and  supported  an  amendment  to  object  to  it  also,  for  the  sake  of  raising  a 
discussion.  Ccrlain  noble  lords  proposed  amendments  to  give  effect  to  a  scheme,  to 
the  general  outline  and  principle  of  which  tiiey  hoped  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
objection.  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord's  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Lords  consider 
those  amendments  more  fully?     If  they  were  defective  in  point  of  legal  detail,  w  here 
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was  the  Lord  Clianpellor  and  tlio  otlicr  liigli  lofjjal  aullioritics  ?  Why  did  ihcy  not 
consider  the  propositions  wliich  were  made!''  Mas  not  public  notice  given,  that  in 
conindttee  new  clauses  would  lie  niDved":'  ^^  lioscduty  was  it,  then,  to  be  ready  to  discuss 
every  ])ortion  of  llie  measure,  to  defend  that  which  they  believed  to  be  goc^d,  and  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  ever\'  iiuiovation  or  every  addition  whicli  tliey  believed  to  be  bad  ? 
If  blame  were  to  attach  any  where  for  not  giving  suUicient  attention  to  the  bill,  upon 
whose  head  should  it  fall?  Hut  tins  was  not  all.  If  the  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments in  the  measure  were  really  so  strong  as  the  noble  lord  hail  stated  them  to  be, 
■\vhy  did  the  head  of  the  government  move  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  otlier 
House?  Why  did  not  the  noble  premier  refuse  to  move  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
until  the  clauses  were  amended,  and  the  measure  moulded  into  the  form  in 
which  be  wished  to  see  it?  Upon  these  two  points,  therefore — first,  the  number 
of  additional  clauses  incorporated  with  the  bill;  and  secondly,  the  want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  measin-e — upon  each  of  those  ))oints  the  sarcasms  of 
the  noble  lord  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  unjustifiable.  lie  now  came  to  speak 
of  a  class  of  clauses  in  respect  to  which  tlie  noble  lord  had  founded  a  grave  charge 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  noble  lord  said,  "  I  will  now  enumerate  a  long 
list  of  clauses,  in  the  insertion  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  a  lurkingdesire 
on  the  part  of  the  Lords  to  vitiate  the  merits  of  the  bill,  by  retaining  for  the  present 
corporations  all  the  powers  which  it  was  jiossible  for  them  to  maintain,  and  to  throw 
disrespect  and  censure  upon  the  new  corporations,  by  withliolding  from  them  the 
fimctions  whicli  properly  belonged  to  corporate  bodies.''  The  noble  lord  justly  said, 
that  he  viewed  this  part  of  the  bill  with  great  suspicion.  The  comments  which  the 
noble  lord  made  u|)on  these  clauses  convinced  him  that  his  mind  must  indeed  be 
tainted  with  suspicion!  He  did  not  know  who  was  the  logo  who  had  been  pouring 
this  })oison  into  tiie  noble  lord's  ear;  but  he  certainly  had  never  seen  a  gentleman 
in  public  life  labouring  more  strongly  than  the  noble  lord  did  under  the  pains  and 
pangs  of  jealousy.  To  sliow  the  degree  of  that  jealousy,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  mention  the  construction  which  the  noble  lord  had  put  upon  several  of 
these  clauses;  he  would  take  the  fourth  clause  of  the  amended  bill.  Ry  that  clause 
the  noble  lord  charged  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  intention  of  retaining  to  the 
freemen  of  certain  towns  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  freemen  of  Dublin, 
certain  privileges  beyond  those  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  representation.  Now  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
objections  which  the  noble  lord  had  taken  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
applied  with  ecpial  force  to  his  own  bill;  but  he  had  been  so  blinded  by  suspicion 
and  jealousy,  that  in  attempting  to  put  an  injurious  construction  upon  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords,  he  had  involuntarily  wounded  himself,  and  exposed  his  own 
course  of  policy  to  exactly  the  same  construction.  He  disclaimed  altogether,  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Lords,  any  intention  whatever  to  reserve  to  the  freemen  of  Dublin,  or  of 
any  other  city  or  town  of  Ireland,  any  privilege  which  they  did  not  at  present  possess. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  freemen  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  wliether  there  was  a  corporation 
or  not.  It  therefore  became  absolutely  necessarv,  according  to  the  scheme  of  this 
bill,  to  provide,  that  in  the  towns  incorporated  the  rights  of  the  freemen  should  be 
])reserved.  The  noble  lord  did  not  state  the  words  of  the  clause  upon  which  he 
relied  as  showing  the  animus  of  the  Lords;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel),  on  reading  the 
clause  carefully  over,  confessed  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  words  which  sub- 
stantially differed  from  those  employed  by  the  noble  lord  himself. 

Lord  J.  Russell:  the  words  upon  which  I  founded  my  remark  wiro  these — "or 
might  hereafter  have  been  entitled." 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged  the  noble  lord  to  take  care;  for  the  words  to  which  he  objected, 
and  upon  which  he  now  declared  his  remark  had  been  founded,  were  in  fact  his  own. 
[Lord  J.  Russell:  No,  no!]  These  were  the  words  of  the  clause  as  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  as  they  stood  when  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords: — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  person  who  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  an  inhabitant 
of  any  borough,  and  also  any  person  who  has  been  admitted,  or  who  might  hereafter 
have  been  admittetl,  a  freeman  or  burgess  of  any  borough,  if  this  act  had  not  been 
])as«ed,  shall  have  and  enjoy,  and  be  entitled  to  acquire  and  enjoy,  the  same  share 
and  benefit  of  the  lands,  &c.,  of  which  any  jerson  in  any  body  corporate  may  on 
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seized  or  possessed  for  any  charitable  uses  or  trust,  as  fully  and  OirectiKilly  as  he  or 
p!ie,  by  any  charter,  statute,  &c.,  in  force  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  iniglit  or  could 
have  enjoyed  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  passed." 

He  was  only  showing  the  injustice  of  the  noble  lord's  observation  with  respect  to 
covert  and  secret  intentions  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.     If  there  were  any 
equivocal  words  introduced  into  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  disclaiming  any  intention  of  procuring  for  any  freemen  any  privileges 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled   under  the  Reform  Act  if  this  bill  should  not  be 
passed.     He  therefore  did  not  despair  of  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  4th  clause.     He  presumed  it  was  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  to 
reinstate  his  own  clause  after  having  discarded  it  with  contempt.     Then  with  respect 
to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  old  corporations.     The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the 
old  corporators  were  maintained  in  possession  of  imjiortant  municipal  functions. 
He  did  not  find  in  the  bill  any  municipal  functions  to  which  the  old  corporators 
would  hereafter  be  entitled.     He  found  a  distinction  made  between  charity  trusts 
and  municipal  trusts;  and  there  was  a  different  provision  made  with  respect  to 
trustees  of  charities  in  case  they  should  be  corporators,  than  that  which  was  made 
with  respect  to  ordinary  municipal  corporators.     But  here  again  the  noble  lord,  in 
his  own  bill,  made  the  same  distinction,  for  he  did  not  propose  to  devolve  the  new 
charity  trusteeships  upon  the  new  corporations.     He  established  a  distinction  be- 
tween municipal  functions  and  charity  trusts,  and  in  his  own  bill  the  noble  loi'd  pro- 
vided, in  the  case  of  a  trust  of  a  charitable  nature,  that  the  existing  trustees,  being 
old  corporators,  should  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  proceed  to  appoint  new  trustees.     He  admitted  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  amendment  introduced  by  the  Lords  and  the  provision  of 
the  noble  lord.     The  House  of  Lords  thought  it  highly  imjjortant,   that  the  whole 
question  of  charity  trusts  should  be  reserved  for  future  consideration,  and  they  there- 
fore gave  to  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of  filling  up  all   vacancies  that  might 
occur;  but  they  had  not  given  him  the  power  which  the  noble  lord  contended  he 
should  have,  namely,  the  power  of  absolutely  appointing  the  whole  of  the  trustees. 
He,  for  one,  would  readily  consent  to  any  arrangement  which  could  prevent  charity 
trusts  being  perverted  to  political  purposes.     But  it  was  his  duty  to  say — and  he  did 
not  shrink  from  saying  it^ — that  parliament  having  made  a  provision  with  respect  to 
England,  that  the  Lord  Charicellor  should  have  the  power  of  appointment,  he  was 
not  satisfied  witli  that  arrangement;  that  he  did  believe  that  political  feelings  had, 
in  some  cases,  influenced  the  appointment  of  trustees;  and  that  on  that  account  he 
dissented  from  the  proposal,  that  on  a  certain  day  the  Lord  Ciiancellor  of  Ireland — 
he  being  himself,  of  course,  a  partisan,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment— should  have  the  power  of  appointment.     Another  arrangement  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  him,  which  should  pi'ovide  a  greater  security  against  the  appointment 
of  trustees  being  perverted  to  political  purposes.     He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that 
under  the  pretence  of  retaining  the  power  over  charity  trusts  to  the  old  corporators 
for  a  certain  time,  they  had  gone  much  further,  and  had  included  trusts  which  were 
not  of  a  charitable  nature.     He  could  only  disclaim  any  intention  of  so  doing.     The 
noble  lord  had  referred  to  Clause  75.     He  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  that 
clause  as  it  stood  at  present  was  open  to  question,      But  the  noble  lord  did  not  per- 
mit them,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  come  fairly  to  the  discussion  of  that  clause  ; 
but  fastened  on  certain  words  in  order  to  create  suspicion  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  beginning  of  the  clause  ran  thus  : — "  That  in  every  boi'ough  named  in  the  said 
schedule  (A)  in  which  the  body  corporate  solely,  or  together  with  any  other  body  or 
bodies  corporate,  or  person  or  persons,  is  or  are  trustee  or  trustees  for  any  purposes 
otlier  than  charitable  uses  or  trusts."     These  words  certainly  appeared  to  imply, 
that  the  old  corporators  were  reserved  as  trustees  for  all  other  trusts  beside  charity 
trusts.     But  lie  could  only  state  that  immediately  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  the  error  was  discovered  ;  the  clause  having  been  copied  from  the  bill  of  1836. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  cojjy  of  the  hill,  f^ivcn  to  him  some  days  ago,  l;aving  this  note 
written  in  the  niargin  opposite  the  first  and  second  lines  in  \nige  4-'3  : — "  These  words 
should    have   been  omitted.     The  clause  was  copied   from  the  bill   of  1836.''     If, 
therefore,  the  noble  lord  had  tu)t  stated  the  objection,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  pre- 
pared with  an  amendment  to  clear  uj)  any  doubt  that  might  have  existed  on  that 
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point.  Tlie  noblo  lord  luul  stiitod  tliut  tlie  word  "  charity"  bore  a  technical  sense,  and 
tliat  nnder  that  word  they  voidd  in  point  of  fact  include  a  pu])lic  institution  in 
Dublin,  whicli  was  called  "  The  pipe- water."  lie  could  only  say,  that  there  was 
no  such  "  covert  design"  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  of  Lonis,  and  that  those  "  crafty 
men"  never  considered  that  under  the  word  "charity"  they  were  confining  the 
pi|)e-water  trust  to  the  old  cor])oration.  If  the  word  "charity"  was  a  term  which 
legally  included  other  kinds  of  trusts  than  those  really  contemi)latcd  by  the  House 
of  Lords  when  passing  this  clause,  he  would  consent  to  any  amendment  which  would 
exclude  any  institution  which  {)artooiv  of  thtt  nature  of  a  municipal  rather  than  a 
charitable  trust.  The  next  'point  the  noble  lord  adverted  to  was  this: — lie  said,  that 
a  great  alteration  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  clause  which  defined 
the  purposes  to  which  the  property  of  the  corporations  should  be  applied.  "  la 
England,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  you  had  coniidence  in  the  new  corporations,  and 
gave  them  the  full  control  of  the  funtls  of  the  corporations ;  but  in  Ireland  you  adopt 
a  dilferent  princii)le,  and  limit  and  define  the  purposes  to  which  the  sur[)Ius  revenue 
shall  be  a])plied."  But  what  did  the  noble  lord  do?  He  [jrovidod  that  in  all 
boroughs  the  property  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  all  municij)al  ex- 
penses which  should  be  uecessaril}'  incurred  for  carrying  into  etl'eet  this  act,  and 
that  in  case  the  borougli  fund  should  be  more  than  sufiicient  for  those  purposes — 
of  courye  the  House  would  supjjosc  tliat  the  noble  lord  then  provided  that  the  new 
corporations  (taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  public  interests  of  the  borough) 
should  have  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  over  the  funds;  but  so  far  from  making 
any  such  arrangement,  the  noble  lord  expressly  provided  that  in  every  case,  except 
in  tlie  city  of  Dublin,  the  surplus  property  of  the  corporation  should  not  be  api)lied 
towards  such  purposes  as  the  corporation  should  deem  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  ; 
but  that  in  the  first  instance  it  should  be  applied  towards  paving,  cleansing,  and 
lighting  the  streets  of  the  said  borough,' and  towards  supjilying  the  inhabitants  with 
water.  These  were  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  thus  prescribing  the 
objects  to  which  the  surjjlus  fund  should  be  applied.  Now,  the  House  of  Lords 
retained  those  words  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  only  alteration  they  had  made 
was  this,  that  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  thought  good  for  every  town  and 
city  in  Ireland  except  Dublin,  should  be  applied  also  to  the  city  of  Dublin  itself; 
and  that,  instead  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin  being  applied 
to  political  purposes,  they  should  be  applied  to  municipal  purposes.  That  was 
the  oidy  difference  between  them  and  the  noble  lord,  and  that  the  only  ground  on  • 
which  the  noble  lord  charged  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  crafty  and  covert  design 
of  spoiling  this  bill.  When  he  on  a  former  occasion  called  upon  the  House  to 
support  him  in  recpiiring  the  surplus  funds  to  bo  apjdied  to  public  purposes,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  the  principle  at  that  time  met  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  House.  He  now  came  to  clause  97,  and  in  commenting  on  that  clause  the 
noble  lord  lost  all  self-possession.  "  Mark  (said  the  noble  lonl)  the  subtlety  of 
the  House  of  Lords !  Both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
have  condemned  the  existing  corporations,  both  have  joined  in  enactments 
which  imply  suspicion  of  those  corporations,  Ijy  tying  them  u|)  in  the  disposal  of 
their  propeity  to  certain  purposes;  but  still  tlie  Lords  liave  introduced  into  this  bill 
a  clause  which  shall  enable  ihem,  during  the  interval  that  must  elapse  before  the  old 
corporations  can  be  extinguished,  to  deal  absolutely  with  this  property,  and  apply 
it  to  other  than  municipal  purposes."  He  never  was  more  surprised  than  when 
he  heard  the  noble  lord  make  this  remark.  E'or  what  was  the  fact?  The  House  of 
Lords  intended  this  power  to  apply  only  to  the  new  corporations,  and  not  to  the 
old.  They  never  meant  to  give  the  old  corporations  any  power  over  this  property 
which  they  did  not  possess  by  the  bill  before  the  amendment  was  introduced.  If, 
therefore,  they  had  given  it  in  words,  he  for  one  would  consent  to  alter  it.  Finding 
among  the  amendments  in  the  English  JNIunicipal  Corporation  Act  one  to  this 
effect,  that  thoy  might  provide  new  securities  fur  old  debts,  the  House  of  Lords 
thought  it  desirable  to  apjdy  that  principle  to  the  new  corporations  to  be  established. 
Whereas,  in  the  new  corporations  in  England,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  council 
to  execute  any  deed  in  the  name  of  the  body  corporate  forsecviring  the  repayment 
of  any  debt  contracted  by  the  said  body  corporate  before  the  passing  of  the  act; 
therefore  it  was  thought  that  a  similar  power  should  be  given  to  the  new  corpora- 
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tions  in  Ireland;  and  the  noble  lord  had  construed  tliisiuto  an  intention  to  enable 
the  old  corporate  body  to  part  with  the  property.     That  he,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,   should  ever  be   parties  to   introduce  a  clause,  or  even  support  a  clause, 
which  should  enable  the  corporations  to  do  that  which  they  all  had  consented  should 
not  be  done,  was  an   imputation  which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to. 
The  next  point  to  which  the  noble  lord  adverted,  was  the  108th  clause,  and  so  im- 
perfectly had  the  noble  lord  read  the  clause,  that  he  stated,   the  Lords  had  there- 
by given  the  town-clerks  of  the  existing  boroughs  a  life  interest  in  their  offices. 
They  did  no  such  tiling.     They  did  not  retain  any  officer  vvliere  there  would  be 
a  new  corporation ;  all  they  did  with  respect  to  them  was,  as  in  the  English  act, 
to  provide  compensation.     They  gave  the  new  corporations  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing new  officers.    It  was  not  right,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  Lords  had  fastened 
the  old  officers  on  the  corporations.     But  they  made  this  provision,  that  whereas 
there  might  be  places  in  which  the  old  corporations  might  be  dissolved  without 
any  new  corporations  being  formed,  and  in  which  certain  duties  might  be  required 
to  be  performed,  in  that  case  the  House  of  Lords  provided,  tliat  those  duties  should 
be  continued  to  be   performed  ^  the  present  officers.     Did  that  course  deserve  the 
character  given  to  it  by  the  noble  lord?     Tiie  noble  lord  next  referred  to  the  police. 
He  certainly  understood,  that  the  proposal  which  he  himself  made  was  acquiesced  in, 
and  particularly  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin, — namely,  that  as  there 
was  a  constabulary  force  under  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  there  was  no 
distinction  made  betreen  a  night  and  day  force,  there  was  no  reason  for  constituting 
a  separate  constabulary  force  for  the  night  in  the  corporate  towns  under  the  name  of 
police.     The  House  of  Lords  had,  therefore,  merely  omitted  the  clause  which  en- 
abled the  town-councils   to  appoint  a  separate   force.     But  said  the  noble   lord, 
"  You  are  depriving  the  municipal  corporations  of  all  their  legitimate  functions  by 
preventing  them  from  having  a  police."     What  was  the  noble  lord  himself  doing 
in  Dublin?     He  was  transferring  the  whole  police  of  that  city  from  the  corporation 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  he  was  going  to  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  in  the 
city  of  London.     The  noble  lord  contended,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  police 
force,  which  was  intrusted  with    tlie  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  should  be  under  one  controlling  power,  not  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  party  and  political  prejudices;  and  he  was  accordingly  about  to  i)ro- 
pose,  that  the  police  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  transferred  from  the  corporation 
to  the  general  government  of  the  country.     Then,  again,  he  found  fault  with  the 
House  of  Lords  for  including  the  Boundary  bill  in  this  municipal   bill.     But  the 
very  instructions  which  the  noble  lord  gave  to  the  boundary  commissioners  had  been 
incorporated  by  the  Lords,  as  the  rule  which  should  govern  any  future  arrangement. 
How  was  it  possible  to  go  further  with  the  government  on  that  head,  he  could  not 
imagine.     The  House  of  Lords  adopted  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  and 
yet  his  charge  was,  that,  like  factious  and  crafty  men,  they  had  sought  to  deprive  the 
bill  of  all  recommendation.     Next,  with  respect  to  the  alteration  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs.     The   noble  lord  also  objected  to  this.     He  could  only  say, 
that  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  and  thought  it  infinitely  better  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant  should  have  the  sole  responsibility,  and  should  be  the  sole  judge  who 
should  be  the  sheritf,  instead  of  that  officer  being  appointed  by  the  local  authorities, 
whose  appointment,  after  all,  he  might  reject.     The  noble  lord  had  said,   that  the 
machinery  of  tiie  bill  was  cumbrous  with  respect  to  tlie  commissioners.     No  doubt, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  head  might  be  open  to  that 
charge ;  but  if  the  Lords  had  not  provided  for  the  exercise  of   the  powers  of  the 
commissioners,    he  was  perfectly    certain    that    they  would  have  been   accused  of 
haste  in  not  making  such  a  provision.     He  now  came  to  the  most  important  point, 
which  he  had  reserved  f(U"  his  last  remarks — he  alluded  to  the  franchise.     If  he  un- 
derstood the  noble  lord  correctly,   he  pro))oscd  to  leave  the  bill  as  it  now   stood, 
with  respect  to  those  towns  which  were  not  to  be  incorporated  by  the  bill,  and  that 
he  should  not  object  to  give  the  majority  of  £10  houselioiders  in  those  towns  which 
either  have  had,  or  never  have  had  corporations,  the  power  to  apply  for  charters  of 
incorporation,    nor  should  he  object   to  the  ap|)ointnient  of   commissioners,   to  be 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  management  of  tlie  town,  should  they  prefer  it  to 
a  corporation.     As  the  towns  had  the  power  already  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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f)ili  of  Geo.  IV.,  ho  thought  it  better  to  leave  each  town  to  determine  whctlier  they 
would  ;i|»ply  for  it  or  not,  rather  than  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  But  the  noble  lord 
had  dci'Iarcil  Ids  intention  of  moving;  an  aniendnunit  witii  respect  to  the  franchise, 
and  ho  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  folt  it  incumbent  upon  liiin  to  take  a  similar  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  dissent  from  any  amendmont  which  the 
noble  lord  might  propose  on  that  i)art  of  the  measure.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  defer 
the  discussion  oi  this  (juestion  to  the  time  when  the  noi)le  lord  should  make  his  prc- 
jiosition.  He  had  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  justice  and  force  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  should  be  enabled  to  contend,  that  if  thoy  were  to  have  a  ,£10  fran- 
chise at  all,  the  suggestion  made  in  the  House  of  Coum.ons,  and  adopted  in  tho 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  infinitely  fairer,  and  moi'o  anahjgous  to  the 
practice  in  England,  than  that  which  the  noble  lord  proposed.  He  must  comijlain 
of  the  conmiouts  wiiich  the  noble  lord  made  on  tlie  course  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Reel) 
tifok,  when  the  bill  was  originally  before  the  House  of  Coumions.  The  noble  lord 
had  Slid,  that  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  franchise  he  had  proposed.  Now,  surely  the 
noljlo  lord  must  be  aware,  wiien  it  was  said  that  they  were  about  to  establish  a 
ditierent  rule  inL-eland  than  in  England,  and  when  by  Mr.  Ponlett  Scrope's  Act  they 
were  about  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  repairs  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the  land- 
lord, and  for  the  amount  of  the  insurance — the  noble  lord  must  sm-ely  recollect  that 
on  th;;t  occasion  he  declared,  that  the  difference  between  him  and  the  noble  lord 
was  upon  the  question  of  landlord's  repairs  and  insurance,  and  that  he  professed  his 
entire  readiness  to  remove  that  objection.  It  might  be  asked,  why  did  he  not 
propose  it  while  the  bill  was  before  the  House?  Recause  he  felt  that  the  proposal 
of  such  amendment  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  angry  discussion,  would  not 
have  met  with  that  calm  dispassionate  consideration  which  it  deserved,  and  he  feared 
that  it  would  have  been  rejected  without  any  regard  to  its  merits.  But  an  indica- 
tion to  adopt  an  amendment  of  that  description  was  thrown  out,  although  he 
abstained  from  making  any  motion  upon  it.  Was  it  not  distinctly  avowed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member  lor  Exeter  (Sir  W.  Follett),  and  himself,  that  if 
they  could  find  out  a  distinction  between  the  franchise  in  England  and  tlie  franchise 
in  Ireland,  they  were  ready  to  make  such  provisions  as  that  distinction  required? 
The  noble  lord  had  laid  down  doctrines  with  respect  to  the  franchise  of  a  much  more 
extensive  nature  than  he  now  })roposed  to  aj)ply.  On  this  ])oint  there  was  an  irre- 
concilable diti'erence  between  him  and  the  noble  lord.  If  he  understood  the  noble 
lord,  what  he  contended  for  was  this — that  the  parliamentary  franchise  meant  the 
amount  which  tlie  occupier  paid  in  resjiect  of  the  premises  he  occupied.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  paid  £S  a-year  for  his  house,  and  ,£4  a-year  for  taxes  and  rales, 
that  in  that  case  he  had  a  fair  right  to  be  considered  a  <£  12  occupier.  [Lord  John  Russell: 
Not  for  the  pai'liauientary  franchise.]  Very  good.  But  what  he  contended  for 
was  this,  that  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  England  and  Ireland  meant  this ;  the 
payment  of  at  least  »£10  a  year  i)y  a  solvent  tenant  to  his  landlord,  coupled  with  the 
])ayment  by  the  tenant  of  all  such  rates  and  cliarges  as  properly  belonged  to  the 
tenant  to  pay.  The  Irish  Act,  any  more  than  the  English  Act,  did  not  require  the 
])ayment  of  £10  altogether  in  respect  to  the  premises  which  the  tenant  occupied,  but 
it  required  the  occupation  of  premises,  the  value  of  which  was  £10  or  more  than  X'lO, 
the  tenant  paying  the  rates 'and  taxes  which  properly  belonged  to  him.  He  proposed 
to  introduce  in  the  English  Municipal  Corpoi-ations  bill  the  parliamentary  franchise 
of  England  as  the  test  of  the  municipal  franchise;  and  he  also  proposed  to  introduce 
the  parliamentary  franchise  of  Ireland  into  this  bill  as  a  test  of  the  corporate  franchise 
there,  with  the  rating,  as  a  check  against  fraud.  By  the  act  of  Mr.  Poidett  Scrope, 
in  determining  the  net  annual  value  for  rating,  they  made  an  allowance  by  law 
which  was  not  in  practice  made  before,  namely,  that  there  should  be  added  to  the 
net  annual  value  of  the  premises,  in  respect  to  which  the  rating  took  place,  sucl»  a 
sum  for  landlords'  repairs  and  for  insurance,  as  upon  the  average  of  years  sl'.ould  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  premises  in  a  state  of  rei)air.  Tliey  were 
told  that  they  ought  to  give  the  Irish  occupier  the  benefit  of  the  detiuetion  made 
by  act  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  in  the  case  of  English  occu|)iers.  They  were  at 
that  time  aware  tliat,  according  to  the  practice  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  the  landhird 
who  bore  that  ex[)ense.  Yet  he  and  his  friends  said,  that  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  Irish  teuant  an  abatement  from  the  £10  franchise  of  tho  amount  of  the 
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landlord's  repairs  and  insurance.  The  amendment,  therefore,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Lords,  was  one  which  was  suggested  by  him  and  his  friends.'when  the 
bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons.  In  practice,  a  certain  per  centage 
was  not  taken,  but  it  was  required  in  each  case,  that  the  amount  of  the  landlord's 
repairs  and  insurance  should  be  estimated  ;  and  this  was  more  consonant  to  the  P>ng- 
lish  practice — the  principle  by  which  the  noble  lord  professed  to  be  governed — than 
to  take  an  average  sum  which  would  not  be  applicable  in  many  cases.  The  noble 
lord  had  made  this  proposition — that  whereas  the  franchise  might  in  some  cases 
depend  upon  a  house  singly,  and  in  other  cases  it  might  depend  upon  the  possession 
of  a  house  and  land,  he  proposed  that,  in  the  case  of  both  these  qualifications,  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  should  be  the  same.  Now,  in  England  the  reduction  in 
respect  to  land  was  not  more  than  2i  per  cent. ;  whereas,  in  respect  to  houses,  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  differed  materially.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  he  would  make 
no  difference  between  houses  and  land.  This  he  contended  would  be  unjust  in  its 
effects,  and  he  for  one  was  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  franchise  as  consented  to  in 
substance  by  this  House,  and  which  was  included  in  the  amendment  of  the  Lords, 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  Lords'  amendment  and  what  was  suggested 
hj  him  in  point  of  principle.  He  would  not  enter  further  into  details  at  present; 
but  he  had  been  forced  into  the  consideration  of  those  details  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord ;  not  that  he  felt  that  he  could  not  answer  the  noble  lord  when  he  should  come 
to  deal  with  the  details,  but  he  had  adverted  to  them  now,  because  that  the  noble 
lord  had  made  a  speech  in  a  spirit  which  implied  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  injustice,  and  an  unfair  spirit  in  making  these  amendments; 
and  that,  while  professing  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  bill,  they 
had  intended  and  contrived,  by  the  abuse  of  the  details,  to  deprive  the  bill  of  all  its 
advantages,  in  respect  to  the  practical  benefit  of  settling  these  Irish  questions  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  My  opinion  (said  the  I'ight  hon.  baronet) 
is,  that  the  Lords  have  acted  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  honest  spirit,  and  that,  believing 
the  general  plan  which  I  pixiposed  did  not  meet  with  any  insuperable  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  proposed  these  amendments, 
intended  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  no  more.  The  charges,  then,  of  the  noble  lord 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  in  respect  to  each  of  those  amendments,  are  thoroughly 
and  utterly  without  foundation.  1  know  not  what  course  the  noble  lord  intends  to 
take;  I  know  not  whether  he  means  to  reject  this  bill  altogeth<^r,  and  prevent  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  questions,  thus  keeping  alive  one  great  source  of  discord  in 
this  House  and  in  the  country;  I  know  not  whether  that  may  be  the  result  of  our 
proceedings;  but  this  I  know,  that  at  the  expense  of  great  misconception,  at  the 
expense  of  great  personal  abuse,  at  the  expense  of  great  sacrifice  of  private  feeling, 
I  have  honestly  and  zealously  laboured,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  to  bring  these  questions  to  a  settlement,  and  I  shall  deeply  regret  if  my 
attempt  shall  fail;  but  I  shall  not  hold  myself,  or  those  with  whom  I  am  acting,  re- 
sponsible in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  consequences  of  that  failure. 

Amendments  road  a  second  time. 

A  number  of  clauses  were  then  inserted,  the  remainder  of  the  Lords'  amendments 
disposed  of,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
Lords'  amendments; — to  be  stated  in  a  conference  with  the  Lords. 


ADDRESS— ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 
February  5,  1839. 

The  Royal  Speech  having  been  read,  and  ]\Ir.  E.  Buller  having  moved  an  Ad- 
dress in  reply, — Mr.  T.  Dnncombe  proposed  as  an  Amendment,  to  add  the  following 
words  at  the  end  of  the  Address: — "  And  to  assure  her  Majesty,  that  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  representative  system,  enacted  in  IfS.'J'i,  has  disappointed  her  Majesty's 
people,  and  as  that  measure  is  not,  and  cannot  be  final,  her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons will  take  into  their  early  consideration  the  further  reform  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament." 

Wje  Robert  Pj^el  said,  that  there  were  three  classes  of  topics  which  were  under 
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discussion  in  the  debate  of  that  night  ;  first,  tlie  topics  whicli  were  introduced  into 
the  speccli  and  tlie  address;  secondly,  those  wliieii  were  omitted  froin  the  speech 
and  address,  but  whicli  liad  been  referred  to  by  the  mover  and  seconder;  and, 
tliirdly,  those  which  were  introduced  by  tlie  amendment  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Finsbnry.  Although  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  any  amendment 
to  the  address,  yet  he  would  shortly  advert  to  the  several  topics  introduced  into  the 
speech  and  address,  omitted  therefrom,  and  proposed  to  be  added  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Whatever  omissions,  however,  there  mig:ht  be,  j)arlianient  never  met  under 
circumstances  of  such  great  importance,  or  which  alibrded  so  mneli  cause  for  deep 
anxiety  in  several  quarters  of  the  globe.  Whether  they  referred  to  the  affairs  of 
Canada,  to  the  disjjutcs  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  the  state  of  France,  or  to 
our  Indian  possessions,  they  would  lind  that  there  were  toi)ics  in  all  of  these  sug- 
gesting grave  consideration,  and  which  they  could  not  regard  without  deep  anxiety. 
The  first  reference  which  had  been  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  was  to  the 
treaties  which  had  been  concluded  with  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Turkey  on 
the  other;  and  though  he  concurred  in  the  general  policy  of  those  treaties,  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  extravagant  i)anegyric  which  had  been  passed  upon  them  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  address.  He  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the 
Austrian  treaty,  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  treaty  of  the 
year  IS29,  which  had  been  concluded  by  his  noble  friend,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  opening  of  the  Danube,  and  other  circumstances,  would  of  course  suggest  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  that  treaty,  but  the  reciprocal  principle  of  the  present 
treaty  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  lb"29.  He  concurred,  also,  in  the  policy  of  the 
treaty  Avhich  l-.ad  been  entered  into  with  Turkey;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  produce  all  the  advantages  which  some  hon.  members  antici- 
pated. These  treaties  were  held  out  as  an  ett'ectual  guarantee  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia;  but  the  treaty  with  'i'urkey  appeared  to  stand  thus — that  whereas 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  agreed  to  the  importation  of  Turkish  goods  at  a  low  rate 
of  duty,  whieli,  in  practice,  luid  been  found  to  give  rise  to  illicit  imports,  an  attempt 
■was  now  made,  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  reasonable  and  higher  rate  of  duty,  to 
establish  a  more  legitimate  entry  into  the  various  ports.  The  former  duty  on  goods 
was,  he  believed,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  three  per  cent.,  and  it  was  now  a  duty  of 
twelve  per  cent. 

Mr.  P.  Tliompson  remarked,  that  the  former  duty  was  three  per  cent.,  the  rise 
was  two  per  cent.,  making  the  whole  duty,  at  present,  five  per  cent. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  feared,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  internal  government  of 
Turkey,  the  superior  authority  would  be  so  little  attended  to  by  the  inferior  persons, 
over  whom  it  had  little  control,  that  wo  should  not  reap  all  the  advantages  which 
we  expected,  and  that  we  should  find  ourselves  thwarted,  not  by  the  superior  go- 
verimient,  but  by  the  inferior  authorities.  He  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  of  far 
deeper  interest — to  a  question  which  had  for  too  long  a  time  escaped  the  attention  of 
that  House — to  tiie  sulyect  of  the  British  empire  and  the  British  interests  in  India. 
\Vhen  they  considered  the  immense  importance  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  from  war,  and  of  teaching  them  the  acts  of  ])eace,  and  when  they 
contein])lated  the  evil  consequences  of  a  great  financial  expenditure,  imposing  the 
necessity  for  an  additional  taxation,  he  was  bound  to  saj',  that  he  could  not  consider 
this  question  without  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  hoped  that  her  jNlajesty's  ministers 
■would  give  them  the  fullest  information — that  the  House  would  be  informed  of  the 
causes  which  luul  led  to  the  ii^terruption  of  our  amicable  relations  with  Persia. 
When  they  saw  the  large  accumulation  of  force,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  on 
our  Indian  frontier,  and  when  they  saw  the  encouragement  which  this  accumulation 
offeree,  causing  a  necessary  withdrawal  from  other  parts,  ■would  give  to  other 
governments — ho  trusted  to  receive  such  information  as  would  afford  satisfaction  to 
the  public  nund  in  England.  He  would  not  then  state  his  opinion  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  governor-general,  or  her  Mujesty's  ministers;  he  would  not  then 
utter  one  word  in  condemnation  of  it ;  but  he  required  that  the  House  should  be 
furnished  with  every  juirticnlar  which  could  be  couimunicated  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  If  we  feared  incursion  from  Rtissia,  we  should  have  reason 
to  apprehend  greater  evil  if  we  took  a  wrong  view  of  the  intentions  of  Persia.  If 
■we  converted  Persia,  which  had  been  a  friend  to  England  and  an  enemy  to  Russia, 
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into  an  enemy  to  England  and  a  friend  to  Russia,  we  were  raising:  up  difficulties  in 
that  quarter  of  our  empire.  He  need  make  no  apology  to  the  House  for  entering 
into  these  details — the  whole  subject  was  too  important  to  require  any  apology  from 
him.  The  attention  of  parliament  had  not  been  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  state  of  our 
interests  in  India.  There  had  been  much  squabbling  on  matters  of  domestic  in- 
terest, but  of  comparatively  trifling  importance  ;  whilst  these  vast  questions,  involving 
peace  and  war,  and  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  depended,  had  escaped  observation. 
The  speech  from  the  Throne  made  the  following  announcement  respecting  the 
relations  between  Persia  and  England  : — "  Ditferences  which  have  arisen  have  occa- 
sioned the  retirement  of  my  minister  from  the  court  of  Teheran.  I  indulge,  how- 
ever, the  hope  of  learning,  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  differences  will 
allow  of  the  re-establishment  of  my  relations  with  Persia  upon  tlieir  former  footing 
of  friendship.  Events  connected  with  the  same  differences  have  induced  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  to  take  measures  for  protecting  British  interests  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  to  enter  into  engagements,  the  fulfilment  of  which  may  render  mili- 
tary operations  necessary.  For  this  purpose  such  preparations  have  been  made,  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  resist  aggression  from  any  quarter,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  my  eastern  dominions." 

He  knew  full  well,  that  whatever  might  be  said  in  the  British  parliament  about 
the  necessity  of  confining  our  conquests  in  India  within  our  present  limits,  would  be 
replied  to  by  an  assertion  of  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  onr  empire  there  to  extend 
itself;  he  knew  that  it  would  be  extended  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  that  it  would 
be  said  that  it  must  go  on  extending  itself  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  but  still  he  did 
not  find  in  any  public  document  a  justification  under  that  head  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Governor- general  of  India,  nor  could  he  discover  any  connection  between  that 
proclamation  and  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  The  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  seemed  to  have  more  in  view  than  the  mere  resistance  of  aggression. 
This  he  thought  was  a  fair  inference  from  this  passage  of  the  proclamation — "  After 
a  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  the  Governor-general  was  satisfied  that  pressing 
necessity,  as  well  as  every  consideration  of  policy  and  justice,  warranted  us  in  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Schah  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  whose  popularity  throughout  Afgha- 
nistan had  been  proved  to  his  lordship  by  the  strong  and  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities.  Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  the  Governor-general 
was  further  of  opinion  that  it  was  just  and  proper,  no  less  from  the  position  of 
Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  than  from  his  undeviating  friendship  towards  the  British 
government,  that  his  highness  should  have  the  offer  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  con- 
templated operations.  Mr.  Macnaghten  was  accordingly  deputed,  in  June  last,  to 
the  court  of  his  highness,  and  the  result  of  his  mission  has  been  the  conclusion  of  a 
tripartite  treaty  by  the  British  government,  the  Maharaja,  and  Schah  Soojah-ool- 
Moolk,  whereby  his  highness  is  guaranteed  in  his  present  possessions,  and  has  bound 
himself  to  coo))erate  for  the  restoration  of  the  Schah  to  the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors. 
The  friends  and  enemies  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  have  been  declared  to 
be  the  friends  and  enemies  of  all."  That  was  to  say,  that  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  Runjeet  Singh  and  of  the  Schah  Soojah  should  be  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
England.  Now,  to  that  sort  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  British  power  in  India 
he  did  not  agree.  It  would  further  appear,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
general,  that  the  force  assembled  on  our  western  frontier  had  more  for  its  object 
than  the  mere  resistance  of  aggression.  He  said,  "  the  Governor-general  confidently 
hopes  that  the  Schah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and 
adherents,  and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Afghanistan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  withdrawn."  Now, 
he  should  require  that  the  fullest  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  on 
this  subject.  Here  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  given  by  the  Governor-general,  that  the 
British  army  would  not  be  withdrawn  until  Schah  Soojah-ool-Moolk  should  be 
restored.  That  prince  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  1809,  and  had  been  kept  out 
of  it  ever  since,  though  on  one  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  recover  his  authority, 
at  tiie  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  was  the  prince  whom 
tiie  British  govermncnt  in  India  was  about  to  restore,  by  the  aid  of  an  inniiense  and 
most  expensive  military  force,  and  when  restored,  no  doubt  another  British  force 
would  be  required  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.     The  principle  was  the  same  in  the 
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atlem|)te(l  restoration  of  the  Scliah  Soojaii  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  Franee,  with  tliis  ditference,  that  the  Sehah  had  been 
thirty  years  dispossessed  of  his  throne.  In  the  years  lb31  and  18.'32,  tlie  government 
of  India  had  sent  ollieers  of  great  inlelliyenee  and  industry  to  report  on  the  state  of 
Afghanistan;  and  what  were  the  charaeters  given  by  one  of  those  oilicers  (Captain 
Burnes)  of  tlie  present  ocenpier  of  the  tluone,  and  of  him  wlio  hud  been  dispossessed 
of  it,  not  bj'  the  liostile  interference  of  otlier  nations,  but  by  tlic  dislike  of  his  own 
subjects?  Captain  IJurnes  said,  that  llie  total  overthrow  of  tiic  dynasty  of  the  late 
king  was  universally  attributed  to  his  misplaced  pride  and  arrogance,  and  that  he 
might  have  regained  his  power  but  for  his  rash  attempts  to  exceed  tiie  authority  be- 
longing to  the  station  wliicli  he  had  assumed  before  he  was  finally  seated  on  the 
throne.  The  whole  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  country  was  in  the  bands  of  those  who 
were  inimical  to  his  interests,  and  the  bulk  of  the  jieopie  believed  that  lio  iiad  drawn 
down  the  mischievous  elt'ects  upon  them  wiiicli  had  been  produced ;  and  from  these 
circumstances,  Captain  Humes  drew  the  inference,  that  the  restoration  of  the  late 
king  was  an  event  which  it  was  must  improbable  wouhl  occur.  That  Avas  the  ac- 
count by  I  ids  gentleman,  founded  upon  facts  whicii  he  bad  collected  in  the  cour^^e  of  a 
tour  made  in  the  years  1831,  l6S2,  and  lS;i;i.  Tiiat  was  the  only  account  which 
was  in  e.vistence,  possessing  any  authority,  of  these  territories,  and  (hat  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  to  replace  the  late  Schah  at  the  head  of  the  country'  again,  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  feeling  which  existed  against  him;  and  yet  the  Governor-general  in- 
formed parliament  that  he  had  entered  into  a  guarantee,  under  w^liieh,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  British  force,  the  sovereign  should  be  restortnl.  He  must  sa\',  that  in  the 
present  state  of  India,  the  entering  into  that  guarantee,  to  be  supported  by  such  a 
course  as  that  which  was  suggested,  required  an  explanation  which  had  not  yet  been 
given — which  might  be  given — hut  which,  to  be  satisfactory,  nuist  be  of  a  character 
very  ditt'erent  from  any  which  had  yet  ajipeared;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
passage  in  the  speech  of  her  Majesty  to  parliament  did  not  corres|)ond  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  tlic  Governor-general.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  siege  of  Herat, 
that  stood  upon  ver^'  ditferent  grounds,  and  he  would  say  nothing  on  that  head;  but 
a  very  dilierent  question  arose,  whether  it  was  politic  to  enter  into  a  guarantee  by 
treaty  to  restore  the  .Schah.  The  next  subject  to  vvhieh  it  was  necessary  to  refer 
was,  the  important  matter  of  the  Canadian  affairs;  and  although  he  had  nothing  to 
object  to  the  general  purport  of  the  speech,  according  to  the  construction  which  he 
placed  upon  it,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  House  would  do  well  in  its 
address,  to  express  in  very  strong  terms  the  sympathy  which  they  felt  in  thesutFerings 
and  wrongs  to  which  the  British  subjects  had  been  ex[)osed  in  that  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  country,  by  the  unjust  and  severe  acts  of  aggression  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  He  could  not  express  his  admiration  for  them  too  strongly — bis 
admiration  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  made,  and  for  the  valour  which  thev 
had  displayed,  in  maintaining  their  connection  with  England.  They  had  not  resisted 
from  any  cold  calculations  of  pecuniary  interest,  or  of  their  own  immediate  aggran- 
dizement or  security  ;  hut  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  purest  principles  of  loyalty, 
by  their  preference,  after  experience,  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government  over 
the  democratic ;  by  their  love  for  tiie  British  name,  and  by  their  determination  to 
maintain  their  share  in  the  liberties  and  glory  of  Great  Britain ;  and  for  their  exertions, 
he  wished  that  in  the  last  session  (now  it  would  come,  perhaps,  with  less  effect,)  this 
House  had  expressed,  in  stronger  terms,  its  sympathy  in  their  sufferings,  and  its 
admiration  for  their  loyalty  and  courage.  Wiien  her  Majest}',  in  her  speech  from 
the  Throne,  called  on  parliament  to  sujiport  her  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  in  Canada,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  that  meant  to  intimate  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  her  ]Majesty  in  the  Xortli 
American  possessions  of  this  country.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  that  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration,  not  onfy  that  the  maintaining  that  sovereignty  wa,s  intended, 
but  that,  after  all  that  had  passed,  thehonour  of  this  great  country  was  concerned  in  sup- 
porting that  authority;  and  he  imagined  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  manifest  her 
determination,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  to  support  those  gallant  men  wiio,  far 
separated  from  this  country,  but  aided  by  its  troops,  had  been  able  to  resist  the  in- 
surrections (jf  the  ilisatfected,  and  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  connection 
with  England,  and  of  their  right  to  the  language  which  they  spoke  in  common  with 
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Britons,  by  their  noble  exertions,  and  by  the  sacrifices  which  they  hud  so  gallantly 
and  so  disinterestedly  made.  [Hear,  hear!  from  Lord  J.  Russell.]  Tlie  noljle  lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  assented  to  what  he  said,  and  that  established  the  authority  which 
he  had  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  passage  to  which  he  had  referred :  and  it  was  a 
declaration  to  the  world,  directed  to  tlie  people  of  Canada  more  particularly,  intima- 
ting that  when  any  persons  might  attempt  to  molest  them,  it  was  for  the  honour  of 
the  British  Throne  tbat  support  should  be  given  to  British  subjects.  If  that  were 
so,  then  it  meant  to  declare,  and  by  that  declaration  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  those  who 
might  be  doubting,  perhaps,  as  to  the  coiu'se  they  should  take,  that  their  sacrifices 
should  not  pass  unnoticed,  if  they  were  again  called  from  their  homes  in  order  to 
repel  any  new  aggressions  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  had  been  already 
made,  and  which  were  the  most  expensive  and  dreadful  that  had  ever  been  inflicted 
on  the  people  of  any  country.  They  might,  however,  rely  on  the  protecting  power  of 
Great  Britain  being  extended  to  them.  It  was  important,  also,  that  the  declaration 
should  be  understood  by  those  misguided  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  these  aggressions.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  had  never 
spoken  but  in  this  way — he  had  never  spoken  of  the  United  States,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  political  career,  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  deprecation  of  any 
sentiment  inimical  to  the  government  of  that  country;  and  he  thought  it  important, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  friendship 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  maintained  without  any  interruption  of  the  best  feel- 
ings ;  but  that  consideration  should  never  prevent  him,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  expressing  freely  his  opinion  with  respect  to  their  conduct.  Her 
Majesty,  in  her  gracious  speech  from  the  Throne,  did  certainly — he  knew  not 
whether  it  was  intended  as  such — give  as  faint  praise  as  possible  to  the  efforts  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  was  glad  that  her  Majesty  had  spoken  the 
truth.  All  that  she  said  with  respect  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
this : — "  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  called  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Union  to  abstain  from  proceedings,  so  incompatible  with  the  friendly  relations  which 
subsist  between  Great  liritain  and  the  United  States."  Why,  if  that  were  all  that 
the  President  had  done — if  all  that  had  passed  were  considered — all  that  appeared 
to  have  been  done  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  to  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  Canadians;  and  the  very 
limited  panegyric  was  justifiable,  but  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  it.  He  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  grievously  unjust,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
standing  in  a  position  of  friendly  relationship  with  another  adjoining  country,  should 
keep  the  subjects  resident  in  that  country,  without  any  cause  of  quarrel,  in  a  state 
of  danger  of  hostile  interference  ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  anything  more  dangerous 
than  tliat  such  an  example  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  existence.  Let  hon. 
gentlemen  imagine  the  inbumanity  and  injustice  which  would  arise,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  admitted  that  the  peojde  of  one  kingdom  were  justified  in  making  an  entry 
into  the  adjoining  territory,  with  armed  forces,  in  destroying  its  villages,  and  mas- 
sacring the  people;  and  that  the  only  reparation  which  could  be  obtained,  was  an 
answer,  that  the  government  of  that  country,  by  whose  inhabitants  the  insurrection 
was  made,  was  weak,  or  was  disinclined  to  interfere,  or  that  it  should  only  call  upon 
its  subjects  to  desist  from  such  proceedings,  and  nothing  more.  Had  anything  more 
been  done  here  ?  What  had  been  done  with  respect  to  those  persons  who  had  broken 
into  the  arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and,  having  taken  away  the  arras 
contained  therein,  had  turned  them  against  the  liritish  people?  But  what  doctrine 
had  the  United  States  laid  down  under  similar  circumstances?  When  the  Indians 
of  Florida  had  entered  upon,  and  had  attacked  the  United  States,  did  General  Jackson 
satisfy  himself  by  adopting  that  course?  Did  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  march  into 
the  territory  of  the  Spanish,  and  seize  the  forts,  and  hold  them  for  the  United  States  ? 
And  when  the  Spanish  government  complained  of  it,  what  was  the  answer?  It 
■was,  "  If  you  cannot  maintain  order  among  your  subjects,  we  will."  That  was  the 
doctrine  to  which  lie  a[)pealed  from  his  confidence  in  its  justice,  and  the  American 
govermnent,  wliich  he  was  sure,  acts  on  the  princijjlo  of  doing  as  it  would  be  done 
by.  The  Spanisii  answered  tbat  they  were  weak,  but  the  United  States  did  not  say 
tliat  they  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  could  not  repress  the  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Adams  foresaw  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  arising,  and  he  said,  in  his  answer  to 
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tlio  Spanish  minister  wlu)  (lemandecl  satisfaction  :  "He  tooli  pnssossion,  tlicroforo, 
ot'  I'ensucula,  iinil  of  the  fort  of  Uarrancas,  as  lie  had  done  of  St.  Mark's,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Sj)ain,  hut  as  a  nee'essary  measure  of  self-del'ence ;  gi\iiiij  notice 
tliat  they  should  be  restored  wlumevcr  Sjjaiu  should  place  commanders  and  a  force 
there,  able  and  willing  to  fuliil  the  engagvments  of  Spain  towards  tlie  Unite<l  States, 
of  restraining;  by  force  the  Florida  Indians  from  hostility  aj^ainst  tlieir  citizens. 
.  But  the  President  will  neither  inHict  i)unishnient,  nor  pass  a  censure 
upon  General  Jackson  for  that  conduct,  the  motives  for  which  were  founded  upon 
the  purest  patriotism ;  of  the  necessity  for  which  he  had  the  most  immediate  and 
ctfectual  means  of  forming- a  judgment,  and  the  vindication  of  Which  is  written  in 
every  page  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-defence. 
If,  as  the  commanders,  both  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Mark's,  have  alleged, 
this  has  been  the  result  of  their  weakness  rather  than  of  their  will — if  they  have 
assisted  the  Indians  against  the  United  States,  to  avert  their  hostilities  from  the  pro- 
vince which  tliey  had  not  suthcient  force  to  defend  against  them,  it  may  serve  in 
some  measure  to  exculpate  individually  those  officers;  but  it  must  carry  demonstra- 
tion irresistibly  to  the  Spanish  government,  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  can 
as  little  compound  with  impotence  as  with  perKdy,  and  that  Spain  must  immediately 
make  her  election,  either  to  place  force  in  Florida  adequate  at  once  to  the  protection 
of  her  territory  and  to  the  fultilment  of  her  engagements,  or  to  cede  to  tlie  United 
States  a  province  of  which  she  retains  nothing  but  the  nominal  possession,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  derelict,  open  to  the  occupancy  of  every  enemy,  civilized  or  savage, 
of  the  United  States,  and  serving  no  other  earthly  purpose  than  as  a  post  of  annoy- 
ance to  them." 

It  was  in  order  that  the  inevitable  consoiiuences  of  the  continuance  of  the  existence 
of  the  present  system  might  be  avoided,  that  this  matter  was  of  importance  ;  for  there 
was  the  risk  of  men  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  who  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  suifcrings  of  the  description  experienced  by  tlie  Canadians,  and  it  was 
to  avert  that  event,  that  he  trusted  that  tlie  United  States  would  be  zealous  in  co- 
operating with  the  British  government  now.  The  sentiments  of  tlie  nation  must  be 
known,  and  it  was  for  the  general  interests  of  all  countries  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  conduct.  Supposing  '200  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  collect  and 
enter  Canada,  and  seize  upon  a  village,  the  result  might  be,  that  before  assistance 
could  arrive  sufficient  to  expel  them,  a  great  number  of  others  might  take  advantage 
of  the  stand  which  they  had  made,  and  of  the  temporary  victory  which  had  been 
gained,  and  might  pour  in  upon  the  country  under  circumstances  so  advantageous 
as  to  prevent  their  being  expelled  Avithout  great  difhculty.  It  was  his  duty,  there- 
fore, as  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  to  call  on  the  government  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  course.  There  was  one 
other  topic  introduced  in  the  address  on  which  he  had  a  wish  to  speak.  He  was 
willing  to  put  that  construction  upon  it,  which  it  had  received  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  it  pledged  those 
who  voted  in  support  of  it  to  nothing,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  it  need  not  be  cri- 
ticised with  any  great  accuracy,  and  therefore  he  did  not  object  to  it  ,•  but  he  would 
now  come  to  a  toi)ic  which  had  been  omitted  in  it,  and  which  was  not  adverted  to. 
It  was  evident  that  the  hon.  member  who  had  seconded  the  address  to  her  Majesty, 
had  prepared  the  sjieech  which  he  had  adilressed  to  the  House  under  the  impression 
that  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  alluded  to  in  her  ^lajesty's  speech.  He 
thanked  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  and  the  views 
which  he  had  taken  upon  that  important  topic,  and  which  he  believed  would  carry 
the  greater  weight  from  the  high  authority  wiiich  the  hon.  member  was  known  to 
be  upon  such  a  subject,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  matter, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  the  clear  manner  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself,  and  certainly  for  the  very  able  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in 
favour  of  the  existing  system.  His  hon.  friends  who  sat  near  him,  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  addressing  the  House  upon  this  subject,  had  called  n])on  him  to  cheer 
for  the  arguments  which  the  hon.  member  had  advanced  ;  but  he  declined  to  take 
such  an  advantage  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  be- 
fore he  concluded  his  speech  he  would  proceed  to  the  demolition  of  his  own  premi.ses. 
But  when  the  hon.  gentleman  sat  down,  he  never  was  so  much  surprised  as  at  the 
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termination  of  what  he  said  ;  for  he  had  never  heard  any  speech  delivered,  as  tliis 
was,  not  only  by  the  seconder  of  the  address,  but  by  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  INIanchester,  Avhich  went  so  far  to  confirm  those  in  their  adherence 
to  the  present  state  of  things  who  had  been  favourable  to  its  continuance,  and  to 
awaken  the  doubts  and  suspicions  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  Plis  argument 
was  quite  complete  in  all  its  points:  for  if  he  had  said,  that  he  would  prove  that 
there  had  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  exports  of  England,  he  would  have  been 
answered,  that  it  was  true  that  the  quantities  had  increased,  yet  that  the  relative 
value  had  diminished,  and  therefore  that  argument  had  no  weight;  if  he  had  said, 
that  he  would  give  the  olficial  valuation,  then  he  would  have  been  called  on  to  say 
what  was  the  declared  value;  but  to  silence  all  opposition,  he  at  once  said, — "I 
will  give  you  the  declared  value;  I  will  institute  the  best  comparison;  I  will  not 
take  former  years,  when  other  systems  were  in  operation  ;  but  I  will  select  the  years 
1835,  1836,  and  1837;  and  I  will  compare  the  exports  of  1838  with  those  of  those 
four  years,  under  the  same  system  of  corn-laws,  and  I  will  show  you  a  progressive 
increase,  not  only  in  manufactured  commodities,  but  in  the  real  declared  value, 
which  amounted  to  three  millions  and  a  half;  and  I  will  show  you,  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  tlie  depression  which  has  taken  place.  In  1837, 
it  is  true,  you  had  a  depression ;  but  that  is  not  attributable  to  the  corn-laws. 
The  years  from  1834  to  1836  would  afford  fair  tests  upon  which  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  year  1837  would  not;  for  it  was  not  the  corn-laws  which  caused  the 
depression  in  that  year,  but  it  was  the  operation  of  the  ba'.iking  system ;  and  the 
instant  that  was  removed,  the  instant  that  the  ligature  which  bowed  us  to  the  ground 
was  cut,  in  1838,  we  rose  buoyant." 

The  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  produce  quantities,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
also  prepared  with  quantities,  which  presented  matter  of  grave  consideration,  whether 
it  were  proper  to  tamper  with  the  existing  system,  and  to  show  the  House,  that  since 
that  system  had  been  in  operation,  a  progressive  increase  of  exports  had  taken  place 
which  was  almost  unheard  of.  The  export  of  cotton  yarn,  in  1829,  was  fifty-seven 
million  pounds;  in  1830,  it  was  sixty-two  millions;  in  1831,  it  was  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions; while  in  1838,  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  pounds;  so  that 
there  was  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  double  the  quantity  in  1838,  as  compared  to 
the  quantity  exported  in  1829.  A  similar  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  cotton- 
thread  exported,  which,  in  1829,  was  1,074,000  lbs.,  and  in  1838,  2.362,000  lbs.,  or 
more  than  double  the  quantity  exported  in  1829.  But  this  increase  had  not  been 
confined  to  cotton  alone.  In  hosiery,  the  quantities  exported  for  three  j'ears, 
1829,1830,  and  1838,  were:  1829— 363,000 lbs. ;  1830— 346,000  lbs.;  1838— -447,000 
lbs.  In  calicoes,  there  had  been  an  immense  increase  since  1 829  ;  the  amount  then  was 
128,000,000  yards  printed,  and  179,966,000  plain.  In  1830—152,432,000  printed, 
and  190,262,000  plain.  In  1838— 264,724,000  printed,  and  282,847,300  plain.  In 
silks,  also,  the  increase  had  been  great. — [Mr.  Wood:  An  average  of  four  years.] 
He  beo-ged  the  hon.  gentleman  would  speak  with  the  tone  in  which  he  before  spoke 
of  the  average  of  four  years,  and  remove  any  gloomy  apprehensions  which  it  might 
convey  to  his  mind.  In  silks,  the  quantity  exported  in  1837,  was  80,710  lbs.,  and, 
in  1838,  146,293  lbs.  ;  of  silk  and  cotton,  27,410  lbs.  in  1837,  and  in  1838,  52,863  lbs. 
This  was  the  state  of  our  commerce  under  the  present  corn-law,  and  he  begged  it 
to  be  recollected  tliat  there  was  an  increase  of  three  and  a  half  millions  not  only  upon 
the  quantity,  but  upon  the  declared  value. — [Mr.  Wood:  An  increase  of  only  seven 
per  cent.]  Yes,  seven  per  cent. ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  the  same  loudness  now  in 
the  tone  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  voice  which  ho  had  observed  when  he  first  made 
the  declaration  which  he  had  repeated.  It  was  not  only  this  argument,  however, 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  advanced,  which  was  in  his  favour,  but  he  had  said, 
also,  that  he  had  reason  to  know  and  believe  that  our  trade  was  in  a  sotmd,  healthy, 
and  improving  state.  The  hon.  member's  account  of  the  shipping  interest  was 
equally  satisfactory,  and  showed  that,  under  the  existing  system,  that  department 
of  commerce  had  an  equal  right  to  boast  of  its  stable  and  firm  position.  The  ques- 
tion now,  tiiercfore,  was,  whether  the  British  parliament  shoidd  be  so  alarmed  by  that 
which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  pause  beforeitacccdcdtoaiiy  proposition  which  would  have  theeffectof  changing 
the  law,  and  which  would  materially  affect  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 
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liavinp:  received  from  tlio  President  of  the  Cliamher  of  Commerce  at  Mancliester, 
tlie  account  wliieh  lie  had  given  of  the  stable  and  secure  position  of  tlie  conmicrce 
and  manufactures  of  the  countrj',  exposed,  however,  as  it  was,  to  tlie  disadvaiitajres 
of  a  bad  l)ank  system;  and  lie  trusted  that  they  would  hesitate  before  they  run  the 
risk  of  needlessly  underuiininy  tiie  foundation  of  that  system  which  hail  been  at- 
tended with  such  good  eft'ects.  He  now  came  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  address. 
Her  Majesty,  in  her  speech,  said — "  I  have  observed  with  jiain  the  persevering  efforts 
wiiich  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  excite  my  sulijects  to  disobe- 
dience and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recommend  dangeroiis  and  illegal  practices." 

He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  by  whomsoever  or  for  whatever  purposes 
these  practices  were  resorted  to,  they  would  at  all  times  meet  with  his  most  decided 
opposition.  He  cordially  agreed  with  the  expression  which  her  Majesty  used,  and 
he  hoped  that  that  high  authority,  not  introducing  any  new  penalties  of  the  law,  but 
warning  her  subjects  against  being  misled  by  the  practices  of  designing  men,  and 
expressing  her  determination  to  enforce  the  existing  laws,  would  have  the  proper 
effect  upon  all  loyal  subjects,  and  would  tend  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  these  men; 
but  the  noble  lord  must  excuse  him,  if  he  said  that  he  wished  that  steps  had  been 
taken  at  an  earlier  period  to  jirevent  the  coniinuaiice  of  attempts  which  were  now 
complained  of.  He  found,  certainly,  that  during  tlie  autumn  there  had  been  lan- 
guage used  most  improper  and  exciting.  He  cared  not  by  whom  that  language  was 
used,  or  u[ion  what  subject,  whether  it  was  against  the  Poor-laws,  or  the  Corn-laws; 
but  he  said  that  the  language,  considering  the  state  of  life  of  the  individual  who  used 
ii,  was  highly  improper.  It  was  calculated  to  excite  the  people  to  violence,  and  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  property,  and  by  that  means  to  call  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  offending  parties  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  The  noble  lord,  however, 
must  again  excuse  him  for  saying,  that  when  he  thought  fit  to  advert  to  the  subject 
of  these  meetings,  he  used  language  which  was  so  capable  of  perversion,  of  being 
inisunderstood,  as  to  be  dangerous  in  its  elTect.  He  would  state  the  grounds  on 
which  this  allegation  was  founded.  On  the  17th  of  September,  a  ])ublic  meeting 
was  held  in  London  ;  and  he  found  that  a  sjieaker  there  made  use  of  the  sort  of 
language  he  complained  of.  Speaking  of  the  men  of  the  north,  he  said,  "  They  were 
armed.  He  had  seen  the  arms  over  their  mantel[)iecos.  But  the  national  petition 
bad  come  ojiportunely,  and  tliey  would  not  have  signed  it,  had  it  not  demanded 
universal  suti'rage.  If  they  should  fail  in  the  present  instance,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  say  what  would  be  the  consequence.  The  rifles  would  be  loaded — that  would  be 
the  next  step,  no  doubt ;  and  he  defied  the  power  of  any  government,  or  of  any 
armed  Bourbon  police,  to  put  them  down.  It  was  no  use  to  disguise  the  matter; 
secrecy  was  the  ruin  of  all  things.  Everj-  thing  would  be  done  openly  by  the  people 
of  Lancashire,  and  it  would  be  done  constitutionally  and  legally.  Now  for  the  peo- 
ple's charter.  They  demanded  it,  because  it  contained  universal  suffrage — because 
it  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives — and  they  were  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  this.  Was  it  too  much  fur  those  who  produced  all  the  food,  all  the  clothing, 
all  the  necessaries  of  life — who  fought  all  the  battles  of  the  coiintr}' — to  ask  for  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives?  He  would  state  what  the  people  of 
Manchester  were  going  to  do.  They  intended,  on  Monday  next,  to  hold  a  great 
meeting  at  Manchester — an  aggregate  meeting,  where  they  expected  no  less  than 
300,000  men,  two-tiiirds  of  whom  were  fit  to  bear  arms." 

A  person  named  Wade,  a  clergyman  apparently,  afterwards  spoke.  He  said — 
"  He  would  now  say  a  word  as  to  the  convention.  One  advantage  of  it  would  be, 
that  the  people  would  have  an  executive  pouer  to  watcii  the  government.  If  any 
unjust  aggression  were  made  on  the  jieople  b}'  the  convention,  they  would  have  the 
power  of  calling  a  great  convention,  and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  it,  might  go 
about  their  business." 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  (formerly  a  member  of  this  House)  said,  "  They  had  had 
a  taste  of  physical  force  in  the  north  a  short  time  since.  Some  of  the  metropolitan 
))olice  were  sent  down  to  Dewsbury,  but  the  boys  of  that  noble  town  sent  them  home 
again.  His  desire  wa.s  to  try  moral  force  as  long  as  possible,  even  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent; but  he  would  have  them  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  better  to  die  freemen 
than  to  die  slaves.  Every  conquest  which  was  called  honourable  had  been  achieved 
by  physical  force;  but  they  did  not  want  it,  because,  if  all  hands  were  pulling  for 
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universal  suffi-age,  they  wonltl  soon  pull  down  the  strongliold  of  corru]ition.  The 
Whio-s  had  not  only  deprived  the  poor  of  their  rights,  but  they  had  robbed  the  niid- 
dlinc^  classes  of  theirs  also,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  power  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  three  devils  at  Somerset-house." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  '24th  of  September,  used  this  language  : — "  If  the 
borouo-hreeve  and  constables  had  not  made  the  declararion  which  they  had  made, 
and  if  these  parties  had  not  given  the  command  of  the  police  to  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  marshals  of  the  day  of  that  meeting,  he  would  have  come  upon  the  ground 
armed,  and  would  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  him  to  the  meeting,  and  he 
would  have  moved  an  adjournment.  He  would  have  moved  an  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  of  the  people  of  South  Lancashire  for  one  month,  and  he  would  have  ad- 
vised every  one  in  the  mean  time  to  use  all  his  influence  over  his  friends  and  fellow- 
workmen,  to  flock  towards  the  standard  of  the  national  charter." 

Now,  when  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  these  meetings  in  the  language  he  had  used, 
though  he  did  not  doubt  that  his  object  was  good,  yet  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
the  expressions  which  he  used  were  capable  of  being  misunderstood.  He  would 
read  a  report  which  had  been  published  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  and  which  had 
not  been  contradicted  nor  controverted.  The  noble  lord  said,  at  a  dinner  at  Liver- 
pool, on  October  3rd  : — "  He  alluded  to  the  public  meetings  which  were  now  in  the 
course  of  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  some,  perhaps, 
who  would  put  down  such  meetings;  but  such  Avas  not  his  opinion,  nor  that  of  the 
government  with  which  he  acted.  He  thought  the  people  had  a  right  to  free 
discussion.  It  was  free  discussion  which  elicited  truth.  They  had  a  right  to  meet. 
If  they  had  no  grievances,  common  sense  would  speedily  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
put  an  end  to  these  meetings." 

[Lord  John  Russell:  I  added  a  qualification.]  The  noble  lord,  from  that  very 
expression,  clearly  felt  the  justice  of  the  remark  which  he  had  made.  But  suppose 
a  mill  was  burned,  and  suppose  that,  instead  of  giving  him  assistance,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  mill-owner  had  duties  to  perform.  He  was  prepared  to  say  that, 
although  the  sentiments  which  the  noble  lord  expressed  might  be  just,  they  might 
be  truisms;  but  even  the  unseasonable  expression  of  truth  in  times  of  public  excite- 
ment might  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  he  exceedingly  regretted,  that  when  the 
noble  lord  did  accompany  that  declaration  which  he  had  made  in  favour  of  these 
meetings  with  a  qualification,  that  qualification  did  not  receive  equal  publicity  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  speech.  I  will  now  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet)  say  one  word 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman anticipates  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  side  of  the  House  to  assent  to 
it,  and  I  certainly,  for  one,  will  give  a  cordial  vote  against  it.  But  with  respect  to 
the  first  portion  of  the  amendment,  that  the  measure  of  1832  had  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  her  Majesty's  people,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House  are  such  good  judges  of  the  disappointment  that  has  taken  place,  I  will 
defer  to  that  authority  most  readily,  and  as  I  prophesied  that  disappointment  would 
be  the  result,  I  certainly  do  not  dissent  from  that  part  of  the  amendment.  I  did 
dissent  from  the  measure ;  I  told  you  the  English  people,  in  the  mass,  were  not  de- 
ceived  that  they  did  not  place  much  confidence  on  the  legislative  power  of  a  new 

parliament  to  redress  their  grievances— I  told  you  that  you  overrated  the  extent  to 
which 

"  JIaiiy  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  uufatlioni'd  caves  " 

of  the  reformed  parliament  would  turn  up.  I  did  not  suppose  that  "a  phalanx  of 
able  and  eloquent  men,"  who  had  been  hitherto  languishing  in  obscurity,  would  be 
l)rougbt  before  the  public.     Sui)posing  I  had  ])rophesied  in  1830,   when  you  drove 

me  from  power when  you  made  me  responsible  for  every  fire  that  took  place— when 

you  told  me  that  publicdiscontent  would  not,  could  not  exist,  without  evident  indi- 
cation of  misgovcrnmcnt — that  the  people  would  not  complain  without  good  reason, 
and  that  the  existence  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  ])revalence  of  crime,  were  proofs  of 
the  bad  legislation  of  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power.  Suppose  I  had  said,  at 
that  time,  "  Yes,  b\it  you  have  not  two  conventions  sitting  then,  as  there  now  are;" 
suppose  I  had  said,  "You  will  have  tlio  same  lires  and  the  same  outrages  in  1838, 
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mukinj^  every  allowanne  for  tlio  excitement  in  France;"  I  do  not  consider,  as  regards 
till'  jirevalence  of'exeitoiuents,  yoii  are  at  tlie  present  moment  in  a  better  condition  than 
we  were  in  18;}0.  If  I  liad  said  tliat  tliis  measure  you  are  clamouring  for — liie  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill — if  I  had  said,  you  that  are  calling  for  this, 
and  you  will  neither  permit  abatement  or  addition  to  it — if,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  its  finality  now,  yuu  then  held  it  to  be  the  second  charter  of  public  liberty — 
if  I  had  said,  in  IS.'JS  you  will  be  clamorous  for  a  reform  of  this  measure,  as  you 
now  are,  and  that  it  disappoints  the  public  expectation,  and  that  you  must  be  dragged 
upon  the  wheels  of  that  which  is  ever  to  be  stationary,  it  woidd  not  have  been  re- 
ceived with  tiie  good-htunoured  laughter  with  which  you  now  greet  it,  but  with  a 
scowl  of  indignation  at  throwing  any  doubt  upon  the  introduction  of  more  popular 
opinions  into  the  IJritish  constitution.  I  should  have  been  denounced  as  a  false 
prophet;  I  should  have  been  told  that  there  would  be  nothing  but  })erfect  satisfaction 
under  the  new  ))arliament — under  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill. 
It  would  have  been  said,  these  are  the  prejudiced  views  of  a  Tory,  who  clings  to 
ancient  abuses,  and  who  will  not  look  ou  the  bright  day  that  is  now  approaching. 
I  may  now  be  asked.  Why,  then,  do  you  support  this  bill,  which  according  to  you  is 
deserving  of  reprobation,  and  has  been  productive  of  disappointment  ?  Because  I 
take  warning  from  experience,  and  because  I  find  it  has  not  produced  satisfaction — 
because  I  know  that  a  demand  for  further  reform,  in  the  exi)ectation  of  jiroducing 
satisfaction  or  finalitj',  would  be  only  aggravating  the  disappointment,  and  that  in 
five  years  more,  after  having  extended  the  sutfrage  to  four  millions  of  ])cople,  you 
would  come  again,  and  say,  you  have  only  given  us  household  sutfrage,  when  you 
should  have  given  us  universal  suffrage.  You  will  argue,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  who- 
ever contributes  by  his  labour  to  taxation,  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  I  am  confident,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  gentleman's  own  showing,  that  if  all  men  are  slaves  who  are  not 
entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  that  nothing  short  of  universal  suffrage, 
in  its  most  unlimited  degree,  will  satisfy  you.  Why  should  it  be  limited  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one?  Why  have  any  limitation  as  to  age,  as  in  the  case  of  the  militia? 
Thus  you  will  go  on  infusing  jjopular  principles  into  the  constitution  until  it  ceases 
to  be  a  monarchy,  and  then,  when  yon  are  suft'ering  under  the  bitter  experiences  of 
the  change,  you  will,  perhaps,  tell  me — you  were  not  a  false  prophet.  Would  to 
Crod  that  we  had  continued  under  the  old  standard  of  our  ancient  institutions,  and 
that  the  country  may  yet  preserve  the  inestimable  institutions  of  a  mixed  and  mild 
government ! 

ISIr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  Address  carried  by  a  majority 
of  340. 
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On  the  question  that  the  naval  force  for  the  present  year  be  34,165  seamen,  and 
9,000  marines,  including  boys, — 

Sir  llouERT  ¥efa.  stated,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  any  opposition  to 
the  vote  which  was  proposed.  Her  Majesty's  government,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
had  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that  a  certain  number  of  seamen 
should  be  the  general  naval  establishment  of  this  country,  and  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  any  member  of  that  House  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  navy  or 
army  establishment,  as  to  be  able  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  grant;  but  the 
government  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease  than  those  who  had  not  access  to  otiicial  information,  and 
who  could  judge,  therefore,  only  by  the  general  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  therefore, 
unless  there  was  something  tmusual  in  the  vote  which  would  lead  to  a  strong  belief 
tliat  it  was  much  too  small,  or  that  it  was  extravagantly  great,  it  was  extremely 
ditficult  for  any  hon.  member  to  propose  an  alteration  in  it.  The  main  consideration 
which  j)arliament  should  have  upon  this  subject  was,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  vote; 
and,  in  reference  to  this,  they  must  look,  first  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  naval 
establishment  in  this  country,  with  that  of  the  other  powers;  and  secondly,  to  the 
139— Vol.  III. 
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present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  probability  of  this  country  being  called  upon  to 
bring  its  resmu'ces  into  operation.     Now,  considering  either  one  or  other  of  these 
matters,   he  came  to  this  conclusion — that  tVie  amount  of  men  |)roposed  for  the  navy 
establishment  of  this  country'  could  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  ot  its  exceeiiing 
that  which  was  necessary.     He  could  not  say  that  it  was  an  extravagant  amount, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  more  likely  that  he  should  say  that  the  demands  on  it 
would  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  provision  made.     It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  exertions  made  by  other  powers — it  might  be  without  any  hostile  design — 
by  the  United  States — France  and  Russia  were  becoming  great  naval  powers,  and 
were  preparing  to  cope  with  Great  Britain  in  the  superiority  which  it  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  the  seas,   and  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  exclude  the  import- 
ance of  those  maritime  powers  from  the  consideration  of  the  House.      There  was 
one  material  point  also — that  the  House  must  not  only  take  the  actual   strength 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  appear  when  it  might  be  called  upon  to  come  in  colli- 
sion with  other  nations,  into  consideration,  but  also  the  degree  of  assistance  which 
we  might  expect  from  our  allies.     Let  the  House  look  at  the  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Baltic  at  this  time.     They  must  not,  however,  determine  the  amount 
of  possible  danger  by   its  mere  extent,   but    they  must   look   at  the  other  fleets 
there;  and  if  they  found  that  Russia  had  a  complete  preponderating  power  there,  it 
was  most  material  to  consider,  whether  this  arose  as  well  from  its  own  strength, 
as  from  tlie  assistance   which    it    might   gain.     In  1790,  there  was  a  most  formi- 
dable conflict  there.      Russia  and  Sweden  were  then  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
Sweden  had  no  more  than  eighteen  sail-of-the-line  there,  with  which  she  contended 
against  twenty-three  Russian  vessels,  and   it   would,   therefore,  be  found  that  the 
Russian  preponderance   proceeded   not  merely   on    account  of  her   own    superior 
strength,  but  on  account  aLo  of  the  diminution  of  the  other  powers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,    on  whose  co-operation  this  country  might  have  reckoned.     Then,  again, 
let  them  compare  the  exertions  of  France  with  those  made  in  former  times,  and  also 
with  those  of  the  United   Slates,  and  they  would  see  the   mode  in  which  they  were 
preparing  themselves.     When  he  said  this,  however,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  policy  than  to  show  too  feverish,  too  active  a  jealousy,  with 
respect  to  the  progress  of  those  states.     If  the  country  had  peace,  let  it  have  the 
fall  advantages  of  peace  ;  and  if  they  made  any  active  demonstrations,  they  must  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring'  no  evil  consequences  upon  themselves;  but  he  looked 
to  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  to  the  tremendous  exertions  she  would  have  to 
make  in  case  of  any  war  breaking  out,  and  while  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  advise 
that  they  should  increase  their  resources  during  peace  by  an  unnecessary  demon- 
stration, and  by  that  means  inducing  other  powers  to  magnify  their  own  strength 
by  reason  of  the  suspicions  which  they  should  entertain,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
bound  to  say,  that  when  the  exertions  made  by  other  naval  powers  were  witnessed, 
the  time  was  arrived  when  this  country  should  sedulously  apply  itself,  not  to  a  sud- 
den demonstration  of  strength,  but  to  a  gradual  and  prudent  collection  of  its  mate- 
rials  of  warfare,  with  which,   in  the  event  of  war   breaking  out,   they  would  find 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  they  were  not  unprovided.     On  that  ground,  he 
hoped  that  her  Majesty's  government  woidd  seriously  consider  the  condition  of  the 
British  navy,  so  as  to  make  such  additions  as  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
other  naval  powers.     He  should  have  been  contented  to  discuss  this  matter  upon  the 
general  principle;  but  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  secretary  to   the  Admiralty, 
finding  liimself  pressed  by  a  pretty  unanimous,  or  at  least  a  general  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  thought  it  expedient  to  rest  his  defence 
mainly  upon  the  reductions  made  in  the  navy  during  the  time  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
Ik'cu  in  oilice,  and  he  said  that  Conservative  attacks  were  very  rife  upon  the  govern- 
ment.    In  reply  to  that,  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  no  partjk  to  any  of  those 
attacks,  and  so  far  from  considering  that  they  ought  to  be  called  Conservative  attacks, 
he  should  say,  that  the  assaults  upon  them  came  from  a  different  quarter,  while  their 
best  defence  proceeded  from  a  Conservative.     The  greater  part  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  present  management  of  the  navy,  came  from  i)ersons  whose  politics  cor- 
responded with  those  of  her  Majesty's  government — at  least,   that  was  true  of  a 
great   many  amongst  the  writers  upon  the  subject.     It  did  appear  to  him  surprising 
tliat  government  sliould  be  so  sore  upon  the  subject,  seeing  that  so  large  a  propor- 
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fion  of  tlio<!0  from  whom  the  attacks  propccdcd,  po  far  from  incurring  their  dis- 
]»Ic;isiirc,   had   actually   been  rewarded.      The  individual   who   signed   himself  "A 
Flag  Otficer,"  was,   uf  course,  not  known — appearing  under  that  assumed  title  they 
could  not  tell  what  might  have   been   his  reward;  but  Lieutcnat   Craut'ord,  now  a 
coiumander,  who  wrote  upon  the  state  of  the  Russian   navy,  had  been  promoted — 
so  likewise  had   been   Cai)tain  Napier.     That   gallant  oHieer  did   not  conceal   the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  but  he  was  rewarded,  and  the  defender  of  the  government 
was   Sir  John  Barrow,   a  Conservative.     'Ihen,  on   the  assunu-d  ground   that  the 
assailants  of  the  guvernment  on  tliis  subject  -were  all  conservatives,  the  secretary 
to  the  Ailmiralty  f  bought  jjroper  to  attack  iiini  and  his  government ;  he  should  now, 
therefore,  ])rocecd  to  consider  whether  the  attacks  made  upon  him  were  well  founded, 
■whether   the   course  which    tlie    present   government    pursued    could   be  justified 
and  defended  by  an  attack  upon   the  goveinment  with   wliieli   be  was  connected, 
and   having  repelled  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  he  should  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  the  present  administration  was  altogether  free  from 
reproach  on  the  ground  of  neglect  or  misconduct.     At  this  moment,  the  cry  had  set 
in  against  economy;  and  he,  when  in  office,  had  been  charged  with  neglecting  eco- 
nomy.      Now,    he  should  show  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  that;  he  should 
show  also,  why  he  had  listened  to  the  doctrines  of  the  economists,  and  proposed 
what  was  said  to  have  been  too  small  an  amount  of  naval  force.     An  lion,  member 
had  said  to  him,   "  You  are  the  cause  of  all  the  attacks  which  are  now  made  upon 
us;    your   government  in    the   years  1834-5   proposed    more  inadequate  estimates 
than  ever  were  proposed  before;"  and,  therefore,  the  lion,   member  inferred,  that 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel,)  who  bad  neither  suggested  nor  incited  any  attacks  on  the  board 
of  Admiralty,  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  any  improper  attacks  which  might  have 
been  made  upon  it  at  a  former  period.     Now,   lie  would  just  remind   the  House, 
that  although  they  might  vote  35,000  seamen  and  marines  as  a  fit  establishment 
for  the  year   1839,  that  was   no  proof  in  itself,  tliat   his  estimates   for  the  years 
1834-5  were  inadetjuatc.     lie  requested  the  House  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood  at  that  time.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1834  he  came  into  office,     lie  had 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.     He 
found  that  in  the  year  1818,  when  he  had  also  been  in  administration,  we  had  been 
content  with  a  force  of  20,000  seamen  and   marines  for  the  navy,  and  that  in  the 
year  1823,  we  had  only  a  force  of  25,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  same  service. 
In  the  commencement,  then,  of  1835,  he  had  proposed  that  the  naval  force  for  the 
year  should  be  20,000  seamen  and  marines.     Now,  it  was  no  proof,  that  though  in 
1818,  he  had  thought  a  force  of  20,000  men  sufficient,  the  vote  which  he  proposed 
in  1835  was  inadequate;  and  even  if  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  could  prove  that 
their  vote  of  35,000  men  for  the  present  year  was  right,  it  was  no  proof  that  his 
estimates  for   1835   were  justly  liable  to  condemnation.     What  were  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  ask,  under  which  he  had  proposed  the  estimates  of  1835?     He 
landed  in  England  on  the  9th  of  December,  1834.     At  that  time  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted office.     He  accepted  office  the  next  day — on  the   10th   of  December,   1834. 
The  board  of  Admiralty  Avas  formed  about  tlie  1st  of  January,  1835.     The  House 
of  Commons  had  required,   that  the  estimates  of  the  year  should  be  laid  on  its  table 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  parliament.     What,  then,  was  the  course, 
which  he  had  to  pursue?     In  the  month  of  August,  1834,  his  JNlajesty  had  declared 
in  a  speech  from  the  Throne,   that  profound  peace  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe,   and  tliat  all   anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Turkey  was  at  an  end,   and  his 
ministers  had  taken  credit  for  the  successful  exertions  which  they  had  made  upon 
that  score;    and  had   informed   the  country  that  it  was   in  no  danger  from   any 
renewal  of  hostilities.     The  board  of  Admiralty,  he   must  again   repeat,  was  not 
formed  till  the  1st  of  January,  1835.     He  therefore  determined  to  take  this  course 
— namely,  to  adhere  to  the  estimates  which  his  predecessors  in  the  government, 
who  were  in  office  up  to  November  1834,  had  preptired,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.     It  had  been   stated,  in   the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  that  statement  had   not  yet  been   contradicted,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  foundations  of  the  estimates  for  the  year  1835,  had  been  prejiared  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  quitted  oliice  in  November  1834.      In  those  estimates  he  found 
nothing  to  warrant  even  a  suspicion  on  his  part  that  they  anticipated  any  interrup- 
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tion  of  peace  ;  oil  the  contrary,  it  appeared  as  if  tlicy  entertained  no  fears  about  llie 
prospect  of  peace  being  obscured,  and  tliat  tbey  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  by  increasing  citlier  our  naval  or 
our  military  establishments.  He  looked,  then,  to  the  provisions  whieii  had  been 
made  for  them  by  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  he  found  that  the  impiessions  whicii 
had  l)een  created  by  his  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  August  1834,  were 
completely  confirmed  by  the  draught  of  tlie  estimates  for  1835,  which  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  their  respective  offices.  He  found,  likewise,  that  if  any  inference  as 
to  their  belief  of  the  profound  security  of  the  world  could  be  deduced  from  their 
inadequate  preparations,  that  inference  was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  force  ready  for 
service  in  the  ditferent  ports  and  harbours  of  the  country.  What  vessels  had  they 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  in  the  three  principal  ports  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Sheerness?  You  had  not  at  that  time  in  any  one  of  those  three  ports  a  single 
first-rate,  nor  a  single  second-rate,  nor  a  single  third-rate,  nor  even  a  single  fourth- 
rate — nay,  you  had  not  even  a  single  sloop  or  any  steam-vessels.  You  had 
there,  it  was  true,  stationary  vessels,  but  not  a  single  vessel  ready  for  sea  was  there 
in  any  one  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  a  right,  then,  to 
infer,  that  his  predecessors  in  office  had  no  fear  of  any  danger,  and  that  they  had 
no  notion  of  any  likelihood  of  the  prospects  of  peace  being  obscured.  He  had, 
therefore,  taken  their  estimates  for  the  preceding  year;  and  the  first  question 
which  he  had  asked  hims.df  upon  them  was,  as  to  the  number  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines which  had  been  actually  employed.  He  found  thut  it  fell  short  of  the  number 
voted  by  1,200  men.  Three  large  vessels,  the  Caledonia,  the  Trafalgar,  and  a  third 
ship  of  the  line,  of  which  he  had  forgotten  the  name,  had  subsequently  returned 
home.  The  reliefs  had  all  been  sent  out,  and  the  actual  number  of  men  employed 
fell  about  1,200  short  of  the  number  which  had  been  voted.  He  had,  therefore,  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  his  estimate,  not  the  number  contained  in  the  estimates  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  number  of  men  actually  employed  by  virtue  of  it.  But  that 
■was  not  the  only  foundation  he  went  upon.  As  our  appointment  to  office  was  not 
calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  the  country  had  amicable  relations 
with  all  the  foreign  powers,  ministers  in  1835  determined  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
their  predecessors  in  office  up  to  November  1834,  and  not  to  propose  any  increase 
in  the  establishments.  But  it  would  have  been  open  to  them,  if  you  would  have 
granted  to  us,  which  you  would  not,  the  experience  of  four  or  five  months  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs — on  finding,  as  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  they 
should  have  found,  that  their  estimates  Avere  inadequate — it  would  have  been  open 
to  the  ministers  to  come  down  to  the  House  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  to  state 
that  such  was  the  case  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  he  thought,  that  the  House 
would  have  more  readily  given  him  increased  powers,  if  he  had  said,  "  We  did  not 
like  to  act  upon  mere  apprehensions  of  danger — we  did  not  like  to  spread  consterna- 
tion and  alarm  throughout  the  country.  The  experience  of  a  few  months  has 
shown  us,  that  we  were  wrong  in  the  view  which  we  took  of  foreign  affairs,  and  now 
we  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  that  a  greater  force  is  wanted  than  that  which  we 
originally  required."  He  was  sure,  that  that  was  the  course  which  men  of  sense 
would  have  pursued,  and  he  was  also  sure,  that  it  was  a  course  to  which  the  House 
of  Cornmcms  would  have  assented.  We  were  not,  however,  admitted  (continued  Sir 
R.  Peel)  to  that  experience;  and  I  am  not  warranted,  from  the  experience  of  what 
has  occurred,  in  saying,  that  if  we  had  proposed  larger  estimates  than  those  Avhich 
we  then  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  we  should  have  found  a  very  ready 
acceptance  of  tiiem  at  your  hands.  All  I  know  upon  that  subject  is,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kilkenny  proposed,  that  our  estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  in  that  proposition  he  was  supported  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  of 
his  friends.  Our  estimates,  which  are  now  considered  so  open  to  the  fatal  objection 
of  economy,  were  then  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of  suspense  in  that  House,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  come  down  to  the  House  and  inform  the  hon.  member,  that  if  we 
did  not  gain  one  vote  upon  them,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discharge  tlic  iialf-pay 
and  pensions  of  the  seamen  and  marines.  I  was  myself  obliged  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Kilkenny  to  waive  his  objections  to  that  item  in  the  estimates,  and  to 
allow  me  to  take  a  vote  upon  it  without  discussion.  But  if,  instead  of  taking  that 
course,   I   had  come  down  to  the  House  and  said,  "  These  gentlemen  are  cutting 
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down  the  estimates  too  narrowly,  tlicy  are  not  aware  of  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service;  let  us  increase  the  force  of  tlie  navy;  let  us  add  to  the  number  of  seamen 
and  maiine.s;  there  is  nothint^  like  preparing  for  war,"  what  chance  should  I  have 
had  of  carrying  such  increased  estimates,  supposing  that  I  bad  been  induced  to 
propose  them  i'  I  ])roposed,  tiien,  under  these  circumstances,  the  estimates  of  1835; 
and  my  charge  against  you  now  is,  why,  if  you  thought  those  estimates  so  inade- 
quate as  you  now  state  them  to  be — why,  if  you  thought  that  1  was  at  that  time 
undermining  the  sources  of  Ihitisli  power  and  of  Dritish  ascendancy,  you  did  not 
yourselves  come  forward  to  propose  such  larger  estimates  as  you  yourselves  thought 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  public  service?  Yon  at  any  rate  were  not 
inexperienced  in  public  atVairs;  you  knew  well  what  was  the  state  of  Europe  in 
1834.  If  you  thought  my  estimates  for  that  year  too  much  reduce<l,  why  was  not  a 
single  whisper  hoard  from  your  ranks  against  the  measures  of  ix-trencbment  and 
economy  which  I  then  proposed  ?  The  lion,  member  op|)osite  (Mr.  liume,  we 
believe)  behaved  on  that  occasion  fairly  enough.  When  we  put  in  our  claim  as 
advocates  for  economy,  he  said,  "  Oh,  no !  such  a  claim  does  not  belong  to  you." 
Our  claims  to  economy  at  that  time  were  disputed,  and  when  we  showed  that  our 
estimate  was  less  than  the  estimate  for  the  precetling  year  by  1,200  men,  it  was 
replied  that  no  credit  was  due  to  us  for  that  reduction;  we  were  told  that  our 
economy  was  reluctant — that  it  was  forced  upon  us,  and  that  we  were  only  treadiiig 
ii7  the  stejjs  of  our  jjredecessors.  But  not  a  single  whisper  was  then  heard  that  our 
retrenchment  was  ill-judg»\l  and  extravagant.  Wliy  was  it  not?  In  1835  not  one 
of  you  was  manly  enough  to  call  u[>on  the  House  for  an  increased  vote  to  the  navy; 
but  now,  in  183!),  when  the  tide  bus  set  in  ag-ainst  economy,  and  when  the  cry  is  for 
increased  naval  establishments,  you  are  content,  one  and  all  of  you,  to  sail  with  the 
stream,  because  it  is  in  favour  of  that  increase,  and  j'ou  say,  with  smirking  seU- 
sutHcieney,  that  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  reduced  state  of  our  naval  es- 
tablishments ought  to  be  visited  upon  the  head  of  my  administration  of  1835.  But 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  enormous  reductions  which  we  made  in  that  year?  On 
the  1st  of  December,  1834,  the  naval  estaolishment  left  to  us  by  our  predecessors  in 
office,  itmounted  to  eleven  sail-of-the-line,  classed  under  the  head  of  fourth-rates,  and 
altogether  to  160  pennants.  Our  inadequate  estimates  enabled  you,  however,  to 
have,  on  the  1st  of  December,  18.55,  l(j7  ships  employed  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
country — so  that  the  result  of  our  enormous  reductions  was,  that  you  had  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  positive  increase  in  the  force  of  the  year  1835  over  that  of  the 
year  1834.  It  is  true  that  you  supimrttxl  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  naval 
estimates  for  the  next  year.  You  have  said  that  I  taunted  you  with  doing  so  from 
an  undue  fear  of  the  power  of  Russia.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  used  anj'  such  taunt.  I  said  it  would  have  been  better  had  you  as>igned 
the  real  cause  of  the  increase  which  you  then  made;  but  I  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  taunted  the  noble  lord  opposite  on  the  score  of  his  alarm  upon  the  exertions  of 
Russia.  A  large  increase,  however,  was  made,  no  matter  as  to  the  cause,  in  183G, 
to  the  navy  estimates;  and  now,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  the  hon.  secretary  for 
the  Admiralty  comes  forward  and  asks  us  what  reasons  had  we  for  consenting  to 
increase  the  estimates  of  1 8;?(>,  which  did  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  increasing  the 
estimates  of  1835.  Why,  1  heard,  with  my  own  cars,  the  hon.  gentleman  make  a 
speech  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration,  in  ex])lanation  of  the  reasons 
which,  he  said,  existed  for  increasing  the  naval  estimates  of  1836.  He  did  not  at 
that  tinie  venture  to  assert  that  the  estimates  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  im- 
properly prepared;  and  the  noble  lord,  the  leader  of  the  party — what  did  he  say 
upon  them  ?  I  put  it  to  the  House  broadly  and  distinctly,  has  the  coiu'se  of  either 
the  noble  lonl  or  the  hon.  secretary  been  fair  to  us  upon  this  occasion?  In  1835 
neither  of  them  ventured  upon  any  objection  to  my  estimates.  In  1836  an  increased 
estimate  was  proposed  under  their  auspices,  on  the  ground  that  the  public  service 
required  that  an  additional  force  of  5,000  men  should  be  employed.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  that  proposed  increase,  I  said.  "  I  assent  to  it 
with  readiness,  for  I  cannot  see  tliat  the  estimates  of  1835  should  be  the  rule  for 
the  estimates  of  183G."  That,  however,  was  not  the  language  which  the  noble  lord 
used  at  that  time.  What  tlien  was  it?  On  the  navy  estimates  for  1836  being  pro- 
posed, the  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  when  the  estimates  of  the 
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preceding  year  were  prepared,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  larger  estimate  than  that 
■which  was  then  submitted  to  parliament,  but  that  he  was  convinced  that  if  an  increase 
had  then  been  called  for,  it  would  have  been  assented  to.  But  why  should  I  overlay 
this  point  with  unnecessary  argument?  Why  should  I  again  remind  the  House, 
that  if  my  estimates  were  inadequate,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  to  have  come  forward  and  remedied  the  deficiency  at  the  time,  and  tliat 
nevertheless  they  one  and  all  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  tliat  duty,  because 
economy  and  retrenchment  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  tlie  tide  had  not,  at  that 
time,  set  against  them?  What  could  have  been  easier,  if  my  estimates  were  so 
palpably  under  the  mark — what  could  have  been  easier  than  for  the  noble  lord  or 
for  some  member  of  his  government,  to  have  come  down  to  the  House  in  June, 
1835,  and  to  have  said — "  These  estimates  were  prepared  with  a  view  to  economy  by 
those  who  had  but  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
W^e  know  better  what  the  country  require,;,  and  here  is  a  supplementary  estimate 
containing  the  items  of  the  increased  grant  which  we  demand  from  you.''  If  you 
could  have  convinced  parliament  that  such  an  estimate  was  necessary,  parliament 
would  have  granted  it  willingly,  and  then  you  would  have  acted  more  manfully 
than  you  are  acting  now,  when,  after  keeping  our  condemnation  snugly  in  your 
pockets  for  four  years  and  more,  you  are  producing  it  to  answer  one  of  your  party 
purposes.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  did  not 
pr^ume  to  condemn  government  for  attempting,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
finances,  to  reconcile  their  professions  of  economy  with  a  due  regard  to  the  service 
of  the  country.  He  hoped,  however,  that  government  would  well  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  were  placed  at  present.  He  did  not  wish  to  difiFuse  anxiety  or 
consternation  throughout  the  country ;  but  looking  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
affairs  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India — looking,  too,  at  the  war  in  which  we 
might  be  embarked  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe — looking  at  the  state  of 
Canada — at  the  unsettled  question  which  we  had  with  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
active  demonstrations  which  were  making  by  other  states  in  the  other  hemisphere; 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  the  government  woiild  consider 
carefully  whether  there  was  not  at  present  justifiable  cause  for  increasing  the  naval 
establishments  of  the  country— an  increase  which,  in  point  of  fact,  might  ultimately 
be  more  economical  than  any  rash  diminution  of  them.  He  did  not  say  this  in  any 
hostile  spirit  to  her  Majesty's  government,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
under  which  they  laboured  of  reconciling  as  far  as  they  could  the  demands  of  the 
public  service  with  those  of  economy.  Ilis  charge  against  the  government — for  he 
had  now  done  with  the  defence  of  his  own  administration — his  charge  against  thegovern- 
ment,  or  rather  his  suspicion  of  neglect  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  founded  on  this  circumstance,  tiiat  they  would  be  unable  with  the  force 
which  they  now  demanded  from  parliament,  and  to  which  parliament  would  un- 
doubtedly give  its  assent,  to  give  that  protection  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  which  their  importance  required.  He  looked  at  both  the  state  and  amount 
of  our  present  naval  force.  He  looked  also  at  the  distribution  of  it ;  and  having  done 
that,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  distribution  of  it  with  the  demands  for  protection  to 
British  commerce.  He  recollected  well,  that  in  the  year  1836,  when  the  hon.  secre- 
tary for  the  Admiralty  moved  for  an  increased  grant  on  account  of  the  naval  estimates, 
he  made  the  following  statement: — "The  first  ground  upon  which  he  asked  the 
House  to  consent  to  the  resolution  for  an  increase  of  5,000  men  was,  that  there  was 
no  British  naval  station  in  the  world  from  which  there  were  not  pressing  demands 
for  an  increased  force.  From  the  stations  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  English  trade  was 
increasing  very  mucli,  there  were  continued  demands  for  an  increase  of  naval  force. 
The  demands  made  u))on  the  Admiralty  in  this  respect,  had  been  reiterated  through 
the  Foreign-oilice  by  the  Consuls  of  this  country,  as  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
that  department  well  knew.  Again,  similar  calls  had  been  made  upon  the  Admiralty 
by  the  Consuls  at  IMexico  and  Valparaiso,  by  the  merchants  resident  there,  and  on  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Mexico,  claiming  this  aid  in  protection  of  iheir  persons  and 
their  property,  and  declaring  such  increased  naval  force  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  tliis  i)urpose." 

In  that  paragraph  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  he  had  distinct  and  positive 
proof  that  her  Majesty's  minister;;  were  aware  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  our 
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naval  force  to  give  protection  to  our  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  South  America. 
Nay,  more,  lie  hail  a  direct  admission  from  them  that  daily  applications  were  made 
to  them  lV)r  the  presence  of  snch  a  naval  force.  lie  found  that  at  present  we  had  a 
force  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  and  of  ;3o,000  seamen  and  marines  ;  and  now 
heasked  themwiu'ther  we  had  been  able  with  that  force  to  give  that  protection  to  IJritish 
commerce  in  South  America  which  our  interests  recpiired  ?  As  he  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  the  g-eneral  (piestion  at.  jiresent,  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  case  of 
British  interests  in  Mexico.  First  of  all,  let  the  House  look  to  their  amount.  There 
were  eight  or  nine  large  bodies  of  British  capitalists  engaged  in  mining  operations  in 
tlutt  coimtry.  Moreover,  there  was  a  very  considerable  debt  due  from  Mexico  to  the 
iidiabitants  of  this  country.  You  would  also  lind  at  Mexico,  Vera  Crnz,  Oaxaca, 
indeed  at  almost  every  large  ])ort  and  populous  internal  town  in  that  part  of  .South 
America,  extensive  JJritish  conimercial  establishments.  The  amount  of  British 
capital  thiis  invested  in  IMcxico,  was  sufiicient  to  demand  of  the  government  that 
it  should  look  carefully  to  its  protection.  What,  he  asked,  had  recently  occurred  ? 
So  long  ago  as  the  21st  of  March,  1838,  tlicy  were  aware  that  France  was  about  to 
enforce  her  claims — perhaps  just  claims,  perhaps  claims  neglected  by  Mexico— by 
demanding  reparation,  and  if  that  was  refused,  by  exacting  it  from  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. Very  soon  after  that  date,  they  must  have  been  aware  that  France  not  only 
required  from  Mexico  reparation  for  the  injury  she  had  sustained,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  judges  and  olhcers  who  had,  as  was  alleged,  improperly  and  illegally  treated 
French  subjects,  but  also  preferred  what  certainly  a[)peared  at  first  sight  to  be  rather 
a  novel  demand  for  one  indei)endent  state  to  make  to  another  as  a  sine  (pio  »nn  for 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  a  declaration  of  war — that  the  French  inh;d)itants 
settled  in  Mexico,  should  be  entitled  to  carry  on  a  retail  trade  on  the  same  footing 
as  Mexican  subjects.  The  notification  made  by  the  French  Charge  d'AtlUires  to  the 
Mexican  authorities,  in  March  1838,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Should, 
which  God  forbid,  this  answer,"  to  the  three  demands,  that  was,  "be  in  the  negative 
upon  only  one  point,  should  it  even  be  doubtful  upon  only  one  point,  should  it  finally 
be  delayed  beyond  the  15th  of  April,  the  undersigned  must  then  immediately  jjlace 
the  continuation  of  this  all'air  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces,  of  which  a  division  is  actually  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  this  officer 
will  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  has  already  received."  This,  then,  was  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  French  naval  force  was  on  the  coast  in  March  1838,  and  the  com- 
mander of  that  force  had  orders,  if  satisfaction  were  not  gnven,  to  enforce  the  repara- 
tion. He  said  not  a  word  as  to  whether  or  not  the  French  government  were  right 
in  demanding  reparation  in  this  fashion,  but,  assuming  that  France  was  ])erfectly 
justified,  surely,  when  her  navy  was  to  be  used  for  enforcing  her  rights,  the  British 
subjects  in  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ])laces  had  a  right  to  be  protected.  How  was  it 
possible  for  a  powerful  country  like  France  to  proceed  to  exact  reparation  by  violent 
means,  without  so  far  endangering  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  British 
subjects  as  to  make  the  intervention  of  the  mother  country  necessary  ?  Necessary 
for  what  purpose  ?  To  attack  the  French  ?  No,  but  to  give  confidence  to  British 
subjects — to  form  a  guarantee,  that  right  and  justice  would  be  observed  in  carrying 
the  projected  hostile  operations  into  effect.  Early  in  summer,  in  July  at  the  latest, 
they  knew  that  France  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  Mexico.  The  French 
squadron  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
about  the  2yth  of  October.  The  bombardment  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  was  executed 
on  the  27th  of  November.  After  all  the  warnings  we  had  had  of  the  danger  to 
■which  British  interests  were  about  to  be  exposed,  we  had  no  British  minister  resident 
in  Mexico.  He  believed,  that  Mr.  Pakenham  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  attack. 
[Viscount  Palmerston  :  tliere  was  a  British  consul  on  the  si)Ot].  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  British  embassy  was  absolutely  vacant,  or  that  no  subordinate  officer 
was  present;  but  he  must  say,  when  most  important  interests  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  British  minister,  and  not  a  consul,  to  look  to 
them.  The  minister  did  not  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz  till  the  22nd  of  December,  while 
the  attack  on  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  took  place  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  that  on  Vera 
Cruz  on  the 4th  or  jth  of  Deceml)er.  What  naval  force  was  there  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
to  afford  protection  to  British  sul)jects  ■'  Was  there  a  single  British  ship  of  war  at  Vera 
Cruz  at  the  time  when  the  attack  was  made  ?  lie  did  not  ask  the  question  without  reason, 
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as  would  be  seen  by  the  account  of  the  transactions  which  then  took  place,  which  he 
would  quote  purposely  from  the  papers  that  were  supposed  to  vindicate  the  policy  of 
government.  He  found  tliis  statement  of  facts  in  the  Gluhe  newspaper  of  the  8th  of 
February,  professing  to  come  from  a  correspondent  at  Falmouth: — "  They  say  that 
the  French  would  have  been  cut  off  but  for  the  distance  of  tlie  army  from  the  city,  and 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  French,  as  the  British  vice-consul 
is  said  by  Santa  Anna  to  have  pledged  himself  most  faithfully  for  the  French,  that 
they  were  not  to  disembark  until  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  situation 
of  the  British  inhabitants  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  related  that  not  a  single  man- 
of-war  lay  there." 

The  Satellite,  a  sixteen  gun-brig,  stated  to  have  been  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  said  by 
this  correspondent  to  have  gone  on  a  cruise  during  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  which 
would  throw  the  whole  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  on  the  government,  as 
the  commander  of  the  Satellite  must  have  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  existed, 
and  that  the  treaty,  having  been  offered  daring  the  bombardment,  would  never  have 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Mexicans.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  say  nothing  as  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  writer — that  government  was  liable  for  the  losses  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  but  he  wished  to  know  why  the  single  British  ship  of  war  should  have 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz  after  the  capture  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa.  Even 
if  it  had  remained  there,  would  it  be  contended,  that  with  our  twenty-one  sail-of- 
the-line  and  34,000  seamen  and  marines,  a  single  brig  of  sixteen  guns  could  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  our  interests?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  anxious  to  say  nothing 
that  might  prevent  any  pending  negotiations  from  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion ;  his  questions  were  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  claims  of  France,  but  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty's  government.  This  correspondent  stated,  that,  "  however, 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  French,  about  thirty  persons  obtained  a  refuge  on 
board  the  Express,  and  the  day  after  she  left  the  Madagascar  arrived." 

"  The  Express,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  believed,  left  on  the  15th  of  December.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  account  received  from  its  correspcjndent,  stated,  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  wealtliy  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  had  proceeded  to  Jalapa,  taking 
with  them  their  valuables.  No  British  ship  of  war  was  at  Vera  Cruz  at  the  time 
of  this  occurrence,  and  the  Express  packet  was  therefore  detained  to  receive  on  board 
the  British  subjects." 

If  government  replied  to  him,  Where  was  the  use  of  having  the  British  force  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  or  on  the  coast  of  JNIexico,  when  we  acknowledge 
the  right  of  the  French  to  blockade  the  coast,  when  we  say  that  France  is  justified 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  taking  this  course  to  obtain  redress  for  the  injuries  she  has 
suffered  ?  Tiien,  he  would  ask.  Why  have  you  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  at 
present  ?  What  was  your  object  in  withdrawing  the  whole  of  your  force  from  the 
North  American  station,  and  despatching  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  }  Not,  he  pre- 
sumed, to  attack  the  French  force.  He  trusted  there  was  no  ground  for  appre- 
hending that.  He  presumed  it  was  to  prevent,  in  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
a  conflict,  the  possibility  of  outrage  being  committed  by  unauthorized  parties  on  the 
property  or  the  personal  safety  of  British  subjects,  or  to  give  them  the  means  of 
escape,  and  provide  them  with  some  better  resource  in  the  time  of  danger  than 
the  Express  packet.  Well,  but  how  did  it  happen,  that  with  such  ample  notice  that 
war  was  meditated  by  France,  or  at  least  hostile  operations — for  war,  be  it  observed, 
had  never  been  declared — and  with  such  ample  appliances  for  the  protection  of 
British  commerce,  the  first  duty  of  governuicnt,  that  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  its  subjects  from  hostile  assaults,  had  been  for  a  long  time  entirely  neglected  ? 
According  to  the  statement  he  had  read,  there  had  been  no  ship  at  hand  to  watch 
over  our  interests  but  a  little  gun-brig  after  the  1st  of  December;  and  after  that 
day  even  that  source  of  jjrotection  was  cut  off,  for  the  Satellite  left  the  coast.  He  said, 
government  liad  ample  means  of  protecting  British  commerce.  Why,  we  had  now 
eleven  sail-of-the-line  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  the  other  nigiit  was,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  keeping  eleven  sail-of-thc-line  on  tliat  station;  that  no  dangers  menacing 
British  interests  in  tliat  quarter  required  a  i)rcponderating  force;  but  that  it  was 
l)ctter  to  employ  these  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  than  to  retain  them  at  home. 
Now,  cither  it  was  necessary  to  keep  eleven  sail-of-the-line  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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or  it  was  not.  If  it  were  necessary  to  have  eleven  sail-of-the-line  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  two  at  Lishon,  then  all  he  could  say  was,  tliat  the  remaining  seven  sail-of- 
the  line  in  commission  were  very  iiiadocnuite  to  the  duty  of  protecting  the  coasts  of  this 
country,  and  meeting  utdureseen  dan<;crs  tiiat  might  assail  us  without  warning.  Jf, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  so  many  ships  were  not  wanteil  in  llie  Moditi-rranean,  why  were  not 
five  or  six  sail  recalled  to  the  home  station  to  he  kept  as  a  reserve,  ready  to  he  called 
into  action  on  unlooked-for  contingencies?  He  wished  to  have  an  explanation 
from  government  as  to  the  present  distribution  of  the  naval  force.  lie  could  not 
account  for  the  disproportion  between  the  force  at  present  maintained  at  home,  and 
that  maintained  at  former  |)eriods.  How  was  it  possible  fur  ministers  n(tw  to  get  a 
force  ready  speedily  in  case  of  any  unexpected  emergency  'i  Suppose  they  had  had 
to  send  out  tiie  ships  to  Mexico  at  short  notice  from  the  home  station,  how  could  they 
have  ert'ected  it?  The  hon.  gentleman  op])osite  had  told  them  it  was  not  necessary 
to  keep  ships  at  home,  because  tiiey  could  send  out  a  steam-vessel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  and  recall  them  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  'J'hat,  however,  was 
but  a  frail  stay  on  which  to  place  dependence,  subject,  as  such  a  conununicatlon 
must  be,  to  so  many  accidents  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  risk  of  capture. 
What  progress  had  been  made  lately  in  fitting  out  ships  wanted  to  relieve  others 
on  foreign  stations?  The  Malabar  had  lately  returned  from  the  American  station, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  supjdy  her  place  by  the  Implacable.  Would  the  hon. 
gentleman,  the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  state  to  the  llouse,  how  much  time  had 
been  consumed  In  fitting  out  that  single  ship  of  the  line  ?  If  the  ordinary  at  home 
was  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that  It  could  be  brought  speedily  forward  for 
active  service,  he  greatly  doubted  whether  they  would  have  withdrawn  their  ships 
from  the  American  station,  and  not  rather  have  sent  them  out  to  Mexico  from  this 
country.  If  they  kept  eleven  sail  of-the-line  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  any  de- 
mand for  their  services,  and  two  sail  at  LI>bon,  while  it  appeared  that,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  but  one  ship-of-war,  or  not  even  one,  present  during  the  bombardment  of 
San  Juan,  and  the  capture  or  assault  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  give  protection  to  British 
property,  he  knew  not  what  vindication  of  themselves  government  could  make  to 
the  commercial  Interests  of  this  country.  Look  at  the  force  of  179'2,  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  In  that  year  we  had  eleven  guard-ships  protecting  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1834,  on  the  1st  of  December,  preceding  his  own  appoint- 
ment to  office,  we  had  not,  except  stationary  ships,  a  single  sail  of-the-line  on 
the  home  station.  He  could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  even  although 
there  might  be  no  Immediate  danger  of  invasion.  It  was  surely  Imprudent  In  the 
government  of  a  country  possessing  such  a  vastly  extended  commerce,  to  leave  the 
great  naval  ports  without  the  means  of  meeting  unforeseen  demands  upon  our  navy, 
that  might  be  created  by  such  events  as  had  lately  occurred  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Vera  Cruz.  He  greatly  feared  that  In  such  cases  the  absence  of  a  British  naval 
force — he  did  not  mean  a  force  with  hostile  intentions,  for  he  trusted  the  assertion 
of  the  hon.  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  had  assured  them  that  we  might  keep  a 
sufficient  force  at  Mexico  without  in  the  slightest  degree  endangering  a  collision 
with  France — would  always  be  attended  with  results  disadvantageous  to  this  country. 
If  we  appeared  to  take  no  interest  In  such  events — if  we  abandoned  the  great  arm  of 
our  supremacy,  and  permitted  other  powers  to  have  a  predominance  over  us  In  these 
expeditions — If  we  allowed  great  powers  to  exact  hard  conditions  from  Independent 
states,  and  say,  "  If  you  fail  to  give  us  satisfaction  in  every  one  of  the  points  we 
insist  on,  we  will  take  your  capital,  and  sack  your  towns;"  and  If  we  sent  no  Bri- 
tish force  to  the  scene  of  operations  to  watch  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Queen's  subjects,  the  commanding  influence  of  tliis  country  would  be  diminished  in 
those  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  we  might  come  to  regret  that  some  of  the 
eleven  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  station  had  not  been  more  usefully  employed  In 
demonstrating  that  Britain  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  existence  of  those  regions. 
How  likely  was  it,  that  in  the  excitement  and  heat  of  the  contending  parties,  acts 
might  be  done,  perhajis,  without  the  intention  to  ofiend,  which  might  place  us  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  demanding  reparation  ?  An  instance  of  this  had  but 
lately  occurred — a  British  i>ilot  had  been  taken  out  of  the  or.ly  ship  of  war  we  had 
on  the  coast  of  ^lexlco.  the  Express  packet.  He  earnestly  and  fervently  hoped  that 
that   act   might    not   create  any  even    temporary   misunderstanding  between   two 
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great  countries.  He  should  avoid  saying  one  single  word  that  could  by  possibility 
throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement,  perfectly  satisfactory  and  hon- 
ourable to  both  countries.  I  feel,  said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  a  great  country  like  France,  jealous  of  its  own  honour,  will  be  the 
first  to  respect  the  honour  of  other  countries.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that 
the  remarkable  and  distinguished  man  who  fills  the  throne  of  France,  and  rules  the 
destinies  of  her  people,  who  exercises  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the  councils  of 
that  country  less  because  he  is  its  monarch,  and  has  the  regal  state,  than  because,  as 
I  firmly  believe,  he  combines  in  himself  greater  qualities  for  empire  than  any  of  its 
kings  since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  because  he  has  known  the  vicissitudes  of  adversity 
and  prosperity,  and  been  taught  sagacity  by  exposure  to  misfortune;  because  he  has 
had  wonderfid  opportunities  of  exhibiting  both  personal  and  ntoral  courage — oppor- 
tunities that  are  rarely  given  to  any  other  man ;  because,  from  the  union  in  him  of 
so  great  courage,  fortitude,  experience,  and  prudence,  he  will  be  regarded  by  posterity 
in  France  as  inferior  only  to  the  great  warrior-statesman  I  have  mentioned — I  repeat, 
that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  under  such  auspices  an  amicable  and  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  effected.  I  can  readily  believe  that,  in  the 
warmth  and  hurry  of  conflict,  injiu'ies  may  be  inflicted  for  which,  although  uninten- 
tionally offered,  it  may  become  necessary  to  demand  reparation.  But  what  I  want 
to  know — and  the  time  must  come  when  we  must  know  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  England — is,  what  has  actually  taken  place?  My  advice  is,  do  not 
call  for  the  information  precipitately.  Keep  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment entirely  separate  from  the  question  of  our  relations  with  France.  Avoid  any- 
thing which  may  wound  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  French  people;  do  not  be  too 
hasty  in  demanding  acknowledgments  which  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
satisfactory  arrangement ;  but  this  we  must  know — what  steps  have  government 
taken  in  order  to  set  this  question  in  a  light  perfectly  satisfactory  ?  It  appears, 
that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  packet  offered  no  resistance  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  French  captain.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  officer  should  have  made 
any  such  chivalrous  and  romantic  resistance  as  would  have  risked  the  lives  of  his 
men  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  pilot.  But  it  was  clear,  that  the  French  had 
110  right  to  remove  the  pilot;  and  the  officer  ought,  at  least,  to  have  made  a  strong 
remonstrance.  He  ought  to  have  said,  "  To  superior  force  I  will  yield,  but  to 
notliing  but  superior  force.  I  stand  upon  the  deck  overpowered;  you  may  take  the 
pilot;  I  will  not  offer  a  resistance  that  I  know  must  be  fruitless;  I  will  not  peril  the 
lives  of  my  gallant  crew,  and  run  the  chance  of  being  sunk  if  I  fire  at  you ;  but  I 
surrender  to  superior  force,  and  I  strike  my  flag."  We  must  know,  pursued  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  if  we  stand  upon  that  footing;  we  must  also  know,  how  it 
happens  that  the  admiral  in  command  failed  to  give  a  direct  and  immediate  account 
of  a  transaction  so  important.  This  occurrence  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December ; 
this  is  the  11th  of  March,  and  yet  we  are  imperfectly  informed  on  the  whole  trans- 
action. We  must  know  what  were  the  feelings  entertainetl  by  a  British  officer  in 
command,  that  could  prevent  him  from  immediately  communicating  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  giving  the  fullest  explanation.  He  knew,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
proceeded,  the  Admiralty  must  be  aware  of  all  tiie  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  he,  for  one,  would  forbear  to  call  for  them  at  the  present  moment,  because 
he  wished  to  throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  Of  course,  the  moment 
that  Lieutenant  Croke  landed  on  the  British  shore,  he  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  could  not  mean  to  say,  that  because  that  officer  wrote  a 
letter  to  some  consul,  or  other  authority,  which  reached  them  through  a  third  chan- 
nel, they  should  remain  inactive  on  his  landing,  without  directing  his  immediate 
appearance  before  them,  and  requiring  from  him  a  full  and  sufficient  account  of  the 
affair.  Tiiey  must  sec  also  what  was  the  nature  of  the  apology  stated  to  have  been 
made  to  the  British  admiral.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  such  an  apology  had  been 
given,  and  he  trusted  it  had  been  satisfactory.  He  hoped  that,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
jiose,  yet  for  that  of  preventing  the  i)rinciples  of  international  law  from  being  unset- 
tled by  any  rash  or  imwarrantablc  act,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  enormous  evils 
wiiich  must  ensue,  if  the  British  flag,  or  any  other  neutral  flag,  were  not  considered 
a  safe  protection  to  those  who  sailed  under  it,  occupied,  for  instance,  in  delivering 
the  ship  from  peril  in  their  capacity  of  pilots,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  transac- 
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tion  would  remain  upon  recorJ.  lie  h:ii!  now  brought  his  observations  to  a  close, 
lie  had  said  before,  that  lie  would  eordially  aid  the  •^overnineiit  in  providing  means 
lor  placing-  at  our  coimnand  a  more  elHeient  navy  tlian  we  at  present  possessed:  he 
would  support  any  increase  tiiat  government  niiglit  propose  in  the  estimates,  with  the 
object  of  widening,  if  lie  might  so  say,  the  foundations  of  our  naval  jiower,  and  secur- 
ing a  regular  supply  of  sliips  to  be  built  from  time  to  time.  As  lie  iiad  stated,  he 
should  neither  willihold  liis  absent  to  tiie  present  estimates,  nor  should  he  press  for 
information  at  present  on  the  topics  to  which  lie  iiad  referred.  IJut  the  three  topics 
on  which  he  had  risen,  principally  with  a  view  of  insisting,  were,  fir.-t,  his  complaint 
of  the  neglect  displayed  l;y  government  of  tiie  increasing  demands  for  protection 
made  at  tiie  |)resent  time  by  Hritish  commerce  in  every  part  of  tiie  world;  secondly, 
he  liad  put  forth  his  defence  of  his  own  government  for  not  bringing  forward  larger 
estimates;  and,  tiiirdly,  he  had  stated  the  ground  on  whicii  lie  had  imputed  miscon- 
duct to  the  board  of  Admiralty,  that,  with  the  votes  tliey  liad  taken,  and  the  number 
of  men,  and  of  sail  of  the  line  they  had  at  their  disposal,  they  should  have  so  far 
neglected  Britisli  interests  in  .South  America,  and  especially  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
as  the  information  before  the  country,  if  it  were  true,  warranted  him  in  asserting. 
But  he  should  wish  to  ask  at  some  future  period,  if  it  were  possible  that  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa  was  taken  on  the  '27th  of  November,  and  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  was  made 
on  the  .jth  of  December,  but  that  the  British  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  the  olKng  until 
the  3lst  December,  and  tliat  even  when  Vera  Cruz  was  taken,  that  small  Heet  ne- 
glected to  give  due  assistance  to  the  British  commercial  interests  in  the  place  ?  lie 
did  think  tliat  tlie  time  would  come  when  the  country  would  require  on  tliese  points 
a  full  explanation,  as  well  as  on  that  other  point,  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  tlie  national  Hag,  when  (he  could  most  sincerely  say)  he  hoped  to  have  the  satis- 
faction to  learn,  that  nothing  had  been  omitted,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
to  provide  for  tlie  interests  of  British  commerce,  and  to  exact  reparation  for  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  honour  of  the  navy. 
Vote  ajireed  to. 


CORN  LAWS. 
March  15,  1839. 

In  the  fourth  night's  deliate  on  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers'  motion,  "  That  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  acommittee  of  the  whole  House  to  fake  into  consideration  the  Act  9 
George  IV.,  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, — 

SiK  llouEKT  Peel  spoke  as  follows:— Sir,  as  this  is  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate 
upon  the  corn-laws,  and  as  I  do  not  intend  to  avail  myself  of  those  daily  discussions 
upon  collateral  topics  with  which  we  have  been  threatened  by  the  lion',  gentleman, 
(the  menace  of  w  liicli  is  infinitely  more  formidable  to  me  than  that  of  the  physical 
force-to  which  he  has  alluded,)  I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  opinions  upon  this  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
observations,  deprecated  unanimity  upon  this  side  of  the  House.  He  exhorted  us 
not  to  exhibit  to  an  admiring  country,  so  extraordinary  a  contrast  with  his  own  side 
of  the  House,  and  especially  with  her  INIajesty's  government.  Now  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  deprecated  unanimity  amongst  the  agricultural  members,  for  fear 
that  it  might  be  inferred,  that  they  weva  influenced  by  motives  of  self-interest,  I 
could  understand  his  exhortation  to  disunion;  but  that  which  he  fears  and  depre- 
cates, is  not  the  harmonious  action  of  a  single  and  exclusive  class,  swayed  by  the 
same  fears  and  motives;  he  evidently  anticipates  from  the  progress  of  this  discussion, 
and  from  the  preponderance  of  the  argument,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural,  the  commerciul,  and  the  manufactu'-ing  interests,  out  of  deference  to 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  their  respective  constituents,  will  unite  in  resistance  to 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  not  in  order  to  protect  the  special  interests  of  one  class 
of  the  community,  but  the  general  interests  of  the  whole.  There  are  two  modes  of 
arguing  a  question  of  this  kind.  The  first,  and  that  which  is  infinitely  tlie  most 
convenient  to  the  speaker,  and  the  most  palatable  to  a  popular  assembly,  is  to  avoid 
any  reference  to  dry  details  and  close  reasoning,  to  seize  on  some  weak  point  in  the 
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speech  of  an  incautious  adversary,  or  to  make  an  appeal  on  some  party  ground  to 
the  excited  feelings  and  passions  of  your  audience.  The  other  is  calmly  to  review 
the  arguments  opposed  to  you  which  have  been  chiefly  relied  upon  in  debate,  to 
assign  to  such  as  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  their  proper  weight,  and  to 
attempt  to  refute  those  which  may  admit  of  refutation.  This  latter  is  the  course  I 
mean  to  pursue,  from  deep  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  respect  for 
the  interests  involved  in  it ;  but  in  order  to  pursue  it  satisfactorily,  I  must  claim  that 
patience  and  attention,  which  I  incur  the  risk  of  forfeiting  by  preferring  arguments 
and  details,  dull  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to  more  popular  and  exciting 
appeals.  I  wish  to  review  generally  the  reasons  that  have  been  alleged  for  a  repeal 
or  material  alteration  of  the  corn-laws;  not  those  only  that  have  been  relied  on  in 
the  present  discussion,  but  those  also  which,  though  apparently  forgotten  in  this 
particular  debate,  were  mainly  insisted  on  at  the  commencement  of  corn-law 
agitation.  Before  these  debates  began,  and  previously  to  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  I  inferred  that  the  chief  stress  wouhl  be  laid  upon  the  decaying  state  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  When  I  found  that  agitation  was  determined  on,  that 
the  board  of  delegates  had  been  constituted,  that  appeals  were  made  to  physical  force, 
that  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  were  denounced  to 
public  vengeance  by  those  portions  of  the  press  which  are  generally  the  advocates  of 
the  existing  government,  I.  thought  that  the  depressed  state  of  commerce  and  of 
manufactures,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  would  be 
brought  prominently  forward.  But  what  has  become  in  this  debate  of  the  depressed 
state  of  manufactures  ?  Why  have  the  delegates  been  forgotten  ?  When  the  mem- 
ber for  Kendal  (Mr.  G.  W.  Wood)  stated  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  that 
manufactures  were  recovering  from  depression,  and  that  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country  was  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  state,  he  provoked  the  utmost  indignation 
by  the  manly  candour  of  his  avowals.  Was  he  right  or  was  he  wrong  in  his  state- 
ments ?  If  he  was  right,  why  has  he  been  punished  for  his  honesty  ?  If  he  was  wrong, 
why  have  not  you  exposed  his  error?  The  fact  is,  you  know  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  official  documents,  since  published,  have  confirmed  his  statements.  You  know 
there  could  have  been  no  permanent  advantage  in  his  concealment  of  facts,  which  if 
withheld,  those  documents  must  shortly  have  exhibited.  The  displeasure  which  he 
has  incurred,  the  punishment  with  which  he  has  been  visited,  prove  that  he  deprived 
the  advocates  for  repeal  of  the  argument  on  which  they  had  mainly  relied,  when  he 
publicly  proclaimed,  with  the  authority  belonging  to  his  name  and  station,  that 
manufactures  were  rapidly  reviving,  and  that  commerce  was  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  member  for  Kendal,  holding  the  high  office  of  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Manchester,  disposed  of  the  first  allegation — namely,  of 
present  decay,  and  general  distress — when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
commerce  of  England  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition — 
that  he  never  recollected  a  period  when  the  return  to  a  state  of  healthy  commerce 
and  of  comparative  prosperity  followed  so  rapidly  a  season  of  preceding  depression ; 
when  he  showed  that  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country  is  now  in  a  vigorous  con- 
dition, and  is  rapidly  extending;  and  that,  comparing  the  exports  of  the  principal 
objects  of  British  manufacture  in  the  year  1838,  with  the  average  of  the  four  preced- 
ing years,  there  is  an  excess  in  favour  of  the  former  of  £3,112,000  of  declared  value, 
being  an  increase  of  T^-  per  cent.  When  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  first 
jiosition,  another  was  assumed.  It  was  said — "  True,  the  general  amount  of  exports 
lias  increased,  but  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  those  articles  which 
most  nearly  approach  the  raw  material  itself,  for  the  production  of  which  the  least 
degree  of  manual  skill  and  labour  is  required,  and  which  constitute  the  elements  of 
foreign  manufactures,  competing  with,  and  injuring  our  own.  The  very  increase, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  an  indication  of  prosperity,  is  a  sign  of  decay." 

The  member  for  Mancliester  (Mr.  Phillips)  takes  this  view  of  the  question,  and 
assures  us  that  there  is  ground  for  serious  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  future 
stability  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  superiority.  I  should  attach  the 
utmost  im[»ortance  to  these  apprehensions,  if  they  were  shewn  to  be  well-founded. 
So  intimate  is  the  sym[iathy  between  tiie  condition  of  agriculture  and  trade,  so 
powerful  and  immediate  is  the  force  of  their  reciprocal  action  upon  each  other,  that 
if  the  prosperity  of  trade  be  endangered,  the  narrowest  and  most  exclusive  advocate 
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of  tlie  interests  of  agripultiiro  ciinnot  ho  hliin!  to  llie  c(»ii«cqiience.  Rut  the  member 
for  Manchester  should  not  demand  tVon\  ns  iniplleit  faith  in  mere  jjredictions.  lie 
should  explain  the  ground  on  'whieh  iiis  apprehensions  are  founded.  If  they  are 
fortified  by  argument,  or  olheial  documents,  they  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  res[)ect; 
but  prediction  without  argument,  and  apprehensions  not  sustained  by  ollicial  returns, 
oannot  be  considered  conclusive.  I  place  against  the  authority  of  the  member  for 
Manchester,  high  as  it  uncpiestionably  is,  this  jjaper,  entitled  "  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation," delivered  within  the  last  week,  not  called  for  by  an  advocate  of  the  corn- 
laws,  but  presented  by  her  Majesty's  command.  This  pa[)er,  the  most  recent  and 
most  authentic  document  we  have,  does  not  corroborate  the  statement  that  our  ex- 
ports of  those  branches  of  manufacture  into  which  skill  and  manual  labour  enter, 
are  upon  the  decline.  On  the  contrary,  this  paper  exhibits  a  very  rapid  recovery 
from  depression.  It  contains  a  comparative  view  of  the  exports  of  British  prodnce 
and  manufactures,  and  an  account  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  for  the  years  1«37  and  1  S;58.  Now,  in  the  year  ending  the  .'iOth  Septem- 
ber 1837,  the  average  price  of  corn  was  oG.v.  Hd.  In  the  latter  year,  ending  on  the  same 
day,  it  was  69.«f.  \0<l.  We  have,  therefore,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  subsistence, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  such  an  advance,  the  immediate  etfect  of  it  has 
not  been  to  repress  the  elastic  energy  and  buoyancy  of  muunfacturing  industry,  so 
far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  this  return.  The  total  declared  value  of  ex- 
ports in  the  two  years  respectively  is  as  follows  :— 1837 — «£3li, 2*28,468. — 1838 — 
£43.338,839. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  items  of  which  this  general  aggregate  is  formed,  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  inquiring  how  far  the  allegation  is  correct,  that  although  the  general 
result  may  appear  to  be  favourable,  it  is  in  fact  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  relative 
increase  of  the  e.xport  of  those  articles,  which  are  rather  the  foundations  for  foreign 
manufactures,  than  the  elaborate  produce  of  our  own. 

Decliireil  value  DecUireil  value 

1837.  1838. 

In  Woollen-yarn  the  export  was    .' £333,098  £30.5,057 

In  Cotton-yarn 0,965,942  7,430,582 

In  Linen-yarn 479,000  055,000 

exhibiting  an  increase  no  doubt  in  the  export  of  articles  into  which  labour  and  skill 
enter  only  in  a  slight  degree. 

But  then  the  increase  in  Woollen  manufactures,  other  than  Yarn,  was  from 
£4,000,000  in  1837,  to  £5,792,000  in  1838. 

In  Cotton  manufactures,  from  £13,040,000  in  1837,  to  £16,700,000  in  1838. 

In  Linen  manufactures,  from  £2,133,000  in  1837,  to  £2,919,000  in  1838. 

In  Glass  there  was  a  decline  from  £477,000  in  1837,  to  £370,000  in  1838. 

But  in  Silk  manufactures  there  was  an  increase,  from  £503,000  in  1837,  to 
£778,000  in  1838. 

In  Hardware  and  Cutlery,  from  £1,400,800  in  1837,  to  £1,507,000  in  1838. 

In  Earthenware,  from  £503,000  in  1837,  to  £070,000  in  1838. 

Now,  looking  either  at  the  general  result,  of  an  increase  in  our  total  exports, 
from  £30,228,000  in  1837,  to  £43,338,000  in  1838,  or  at  the  increase  in  specific 
articles  of  export,  can  it  be  denied  that  such  an  instance  of  recovery  from  depres- 
sion, coincident  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food,  is  a  satisfactory  indication 
that  the  foundations  of  our  manufacturing  superiority  are  not  undermined  by  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  powers,  and  at  any  rate,  not  undermined  through  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws?  It  was  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  mere  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  exported  articles  is  no  test  of  manufacturing  prosperity;  that  the  money 
value  may  have  declined  while  the  quantity  has  increased.  Be  it  so; — but  the 
calculations  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  are  calculations  not  of  quantity  but  of 
money  value.  The  same  ollicial  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  shipi)ing  employed 
in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  in  1837,  and  1838: — In  tlie  first  year  there  were 
18,113  vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  trade,  of  which,  12,252  were  British  vessels. 
"  In  the  last  year,  19,039,  of  which  12,890  were  Britisli." 

Now  for  the  next  allegation.  It  was  to  this  effect: — "  All  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  contest  for  manufacturing  superiority 
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with  other  nations,  to  make  so  large  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  exported  article, 
that  the  home  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  scarcely  any  profitable  return  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  Compare  the  ])i'0|)ortiun  wliicli  tiie  declared  value  of  our  exports  in 
late  years  has  borne  to  the  quantity,  with  the  proportion  which  it  bore  in  former 
years,  and  you  will  find  that  tlie  value  is  almost  stationary,  or  perhaps  declining, 
wliile  the  quantity  rapidly  increased." 

This  was  the  position  of  Alderman  Waithman,  which  he  manfully  maintained  for 
several  successive  years,  notwithstanding  he  could  procure  no  support  for  it.  We 
admit  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  the  exported  article,  in  many  branches  of  manufacture, 
has  declined;  but  we  deny  that  it  follows,  as  a  just  inference  from  that  fact,  that 
profits  have  been  proportionally  affected.  It  is  impossible  to  make  this  point  more 
clear,  or  to  quote  higher  authority  upon  it,  than  by  referring  to  statements  made, 
and  evidence  given  by  manufacturers  of  Manchester  of  the  higliest  character.  In 
the  year  1830,  a  committee  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  East  India  trade, 
and  the  policy  of  opening  it  to  British  enterprise.  Mr.  Birley,  a  former  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  were  examined  before 
that  committee.  Their  object  was  to  show  tlie  probability  that  there  would  be  a 
great  export  of  cotton  twist  to  India,  if  the  trade  were  opened  ;  and  a  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Lee  of  Manchester,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  produced 
for  that  purpose.  "  In  the  year  1782,  cotton  twist,  by  Sir  R.  Arkwright's  invention, 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  20s.  in  the  pound  for  what  is  called  in  the 
trade  No.  60.  It  now  exceeds  it  by  the  mule  only  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  taking  into 
account  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a 
reduction  of  from  20s.  to  9d.  per  pound — an  astonishing  instance  of  skill  and  economy 
superadded  to  the  great  advancement  in  both  previously  made  by  Sir  R.  Arkwright." 

Q.  "  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labour  in 
producing  yarns  in  England  in  1812  and  1830? 

A.  "  I  can.  I  have  a  statement  showing  it  by  the  pound  ;  and  also  the  price  of  a 
continuous  thread  a  mile  long,  in  1812  and  1830: 

Price  of  cotton.  Price  of  labour. 

1812  1830  1812  1830 

2s.  10<:/.  Is.  6d.        Is  O^d. 

Cost  of  manufactured  article  per  lb. 

In  1812 3s.    6d. 

In  1830 Is.  lO^d. 

"  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  selling  price  of  a  manufactured  article 
should  be  reduced,  when  there  is  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  and  when,  by  the  wonderful  contrivances  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
the  same  manufactured  article  which  in  1782  cost  in  labour  twenty  shillings  the 
pound,  in  1812  cost  eighteenpence? 

"  It  may  be  said,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  price  of  labour  between  1812 
and  1830? — There  was  not — the  price  of  labour,  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  calculations  for 
the  two  periods,  is  the  same." 

He  says, — "In  1812  and  1830the  wages  of  labour  are  estimated  at  twentypence  per 
diem  for  every  person  employed,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  The  reduction, 
therefore,  in  the  cost  of  labour  was  not  a  reduction  of  wages." 

It  has  been  observed  in  this  debate,  that  British  manufactured  articles  are  selling 
in  foreign  markets  for  less  than  prime  cost,  and  that  foreign  markets  are  overstocked. 
Hear  Mr.  Kennedy  also  on  this  point.  He  was  asked — "  Do  not  you  know  that 
English  manufactures  at  the  present  instant  in  India  are  now  selling  below  the 
prime  cost  ?" 

He  replied — "  There  is  not  a  market  in  the  world  which  we  do  not  sometimes 
overstock,  but  I  always  expect  good  to  result  from  that." 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny,  that  considering  the  extent  of  competition,  there 
may  be  a  material  reduction  of  the  profits  of  manufacturers,  and  that  the  pressure 
of  such  reduction  is  severely  felt  by  many  of  tiicm  wlio  have  small  establishments 
and  a  limited  command  of  capital.  They  contend  to  a  disadvantage  with  those  who 
can  undersell  them  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  operatives, 
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In  new  manufactories  built  on  tlie  most  improved  principles,  and  filled  with  tlie  best 
niuchinery.  The  position  of  the  small  capitalist  does  not  materially  differ  in  prin- 
ciple (I  trust  it  does  in  degree)  from  that  of  the  hand- loom  \veuvi.'rs,  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  power- loom.  But  this  disadvantage  to  the  small  manufacturer  is  not 
traceable  to  the  Corn-laws.  It  is  not  caused  by  the  reduction  of  profits.  If  the 
large  capitalist  coidd  realise  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  the  present  amoiuit 
of  liis  i)rotits  (small  as  it  may  he),  he  would  ecjually  avail  himself  of  tlie  advantage 
to  which  his  capital  and  consecjuent  command  over  both  labour  and  machinery  en- 
title him.  But  if  profits  are  so  unreasonably  low,  how  does  it  hajjpen  that  the 
number  of  new  factories  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
factory  destroyed  by  accident  is  instantly  replaced,  and  that  new  factories  are  con- 
stantly erected?  The  reason  sometimes  given,  namely,  that  those  whojire  already 
embarked  in  manufacturing  speculations,  find  it  necessary  to  extend  their  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  scanty  amount  of  profit,  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  does  not  at  any  rate  account  for  the  building  of  new  factories  by  new- 
speculators.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  although  new  factories  have  been  built,  and  old 
ones  enlarged,  this  has  not  taken  place  very  recently ;  na}',  more,  that  many  of  the 
factories  so  built  are  at  j)resent  either  totally  or  partially  closed.  This  was  said 
especially  in  the  case  of  Preston,  1  l)elieve.  Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Preston,  calculated  to  mitigate  the  approliensions  on  this  head,  w  hich  former  state- 
ments may  have  caused.  This  letter  positively  declares  that  only  two  mills,  and 
those  very  small  ones,  have  reduced  the  time  of  working;  that  tiie  owner  of  one  of 
these  mills  is  a  Corn-law  delegate;  and  that  the  owners  of  both  of  them,  finding  no 
other  jwrsons  prejiared  to  follow  their  example,  have  wisely  resolved  to  sail  with  the 
stream,  and  resume  their  accustomed  labours.  The  last  and  the  mo.'^t  important; 
statement  of  the  manufacturers  was  to  this  effect:  "  All  this  may  be  very  true;  the 
declared  value  of  exports  may  have  increased,  more  mills  may  have  been  built,  yet 
the  increased  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  and  of  exacting  from  him  a  degree  of  labour 
which  he  is  unable  to  bear."  Now,  1  consider  this  statement,  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  has  been  rendered  worse  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn- law,  a  most  im- 
p)rtant  one,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  unless  the  existence  of  the  Corn- 
law  can  be  .shown  to  be  consistent,  not  only  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  landlord's  interest,  but  also  with  the  protection,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the  Corn-law  is  practically  at  an  end. 
But  let  us  look  to  those  documents  which  contain  evidence  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  do  they,  I  ask,  show  that  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  those  towns  where  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  has  been  rendered  worse, 
or  their  comforts  curtailed?  I  do  not  allude  to  those  peculiar  cases  of  individual 
suffering  which  will  always  be  found  where  there  are  such  complicated  relations  of 
teociety  as  exist  in  England.  It  will  ever  be  the  case  that  there  will  be  particular 
cases  of  distress  and  suffering  calculate<l  to  awaken  our  deepest  sympathy ;  but  the 
argimient  from  individual  cases  of  privation  is  not  conclusive.  It  admits,  too,  of 
easy  application  to  agricultural  distre.ss  in  case  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  and  the 
poor  soils  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  We  might  adduce  the  case  of  the  peasant  ad- 
vanced in  life,  attached  to  the  spot  of  his  birtii,  able  and  willing  to  labour,  unfit  for 
any  other  than  rural  occupations,  banished  from  home,  and  forced  to  seek  a  scanty 
sui3sistenee  in  a  manufacturing  town.  We  should  look  at  general  results,  and  though 
not  altogether  satisfactorj',  yet  i>erhaps  no  better  evidence  as  to  general  results  can 
l)e  had  than  the  Reports  of  the  Savings'  Banks.  You  say  that  your  objeet  is,  that 
the  manufacturing  class  should  not  merely  be  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  means  of  daily  subsistence,  but  to  lay  by  something  for  the  future  comfort  of 
themseh'es  and  their  families.  A  wise  and  benevolent  object!  Let  us  see  whether 
it  is  altogether  frustrated.  First,  take  the  case  of  Liverpool.  I  direct  attention  to 
Liverpool,  because  it  is  the  port  most  extensively  engaged  in  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  would  consequentlj'  innnediately  feel  the  effects  of  any  decrease  in 
manufacturing  prosperity.  1  am  fortunately  enabled  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  first  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Corn- laws  and  tiie  latter  period,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  if  any  injurious  effects  have  been  jiroduced  upon  the  population  of 
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that  important  town  by  those  laws.  I  shall  refer  to  the  first  four  years  which  elapsed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  Corn-laws,  and  the  four  years  last  past. 

During  the  first  four  years,  namely,  the  years  1820,  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  commencing  the  20th  of  November, 
1828,  and  ending  the  20th  of  November,  1832,  the 
number  of  new  accounts  opened  in  the  Liverpool  Sav- 
ings' Bank  was,  according  to  this  statement  .         .     1,300 

The  average  amount  of  deposits  ....  .£55,000     0     0 

During  the  last  four  years,  namely,  1835,  1836,  1837, 
1838 — commencing  the  20th  of  November,  1834,  and 
ending  the  20th  of  November,  1838,  the  average  num- 
ber of  new  accounts  opened  was  ....     2,040 

The  average  amount  of  deposits         .....  £80,000     0     0 

Now,  does  this,  I  ask,  indicate  any  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
Liverpool  under  the  operation  of  this  Corn-law  ?  But  I  have  not  confined  my 
inquiries  to  Liverpool.  I  was  also  enabled  to  produce  to  the  House  a  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  deposits  and  the  number  of  accounts  in  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  three  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  1837-8,  £,  s.  d. 

the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings' bank  was  .  .  .  12,270  4  6 
And  in  the  three  months  of  November,  December,  and  January, 

1838-9,  the  amount  of  deposits  was             13,211  0  0 

In  the  first-named  period  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  bank  was  10,096  0  0 
And  in  the  latter  period  the  amount  of  deposits  paid  out  of  the  hank 

was 9,392  0  0 

Thus  showing  that,  in  the  three  months  which  I  have  quoted  of  the  last  year,  there 
was  an  increase  of  £940  in  the  amount  of  the  money  paid  into  the  savings'  bank,  and 
a  decrease  of  .£700  in  the  money  which  had  been  drawn  out.  I  have  a  return  from 
Leicester,  another  town  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures. 

In  the  year  ending  November  20,   1837,  the  number  of 

depositors    in    the    Leicester    Savings'    Bank,    whose 

balances  were  below  <£20,  was         .....     794 
And  in  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  November,  1838,  the 

number  of  depositors  under  £20,  was  .         .         .     916 

The  amount  of  sums  deposited  in  1837  was         .         .         .  £9,843      0      0 

And  in  1838  10,742      0      0 

The  total  number  of  depositors  in  the  first  year  was  1,682 

And  the  number  in  the  last  year         ....  1,876 

I  have  also  made  inquiries  of  a  similar  character  with  respect  to  Birmingham. 
In  Birmingham,  during  the  three  months  of  November,  December,         £         s.    d. 

and  January,  1837-8,  the  amount  received  at  the  savings'  bank 

was 12,297    15    4 

And  the  amount  paid  out  to  depositors  by  the  bank  was  .         .       9,907    13     2 

In   the  three  months— November,  December,  and  January,  1838-9, 

the  amount  of  deposits  was         .......     14,870     6    10 

And  the  amount  paid  by  the  bank  to  the  depositors         .         .         .       8,554     5      4 

Showing  an  increase  of  the  deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  the  money  paid  out  by  the 
bank.  Of  course,  I  have  not  omitted  from  my  inquiry  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton 
manufacture — Glasgow  and  Manchester.  Before  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  savings' 
bank  at  Glasgow,  let  me  pause  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  increase  in 
the  population  and  wealth  of  that  great  city — an  increase,  coincident  with  the  opera- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  given  protection  to  domestic  agriculture.  In  1812  the 
})opulation  of  Glasgow  amounted  to  103,743.  The  harbour  dues  received  were 
£4,800.  In  1838  the  population  amounted  to  262,000.  The  harbour  dues  to 
£40,260.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  is  a  still  more  striking  indication  of 
increasing  industry,  and  productive  power.  In  1831,  that  is,  shortly  after  the  present 
Corn-laws  came  into  operation,  the  consumpton  of  coal  in  Glasgow,  was  calculated 
at  561,000  tons.     In  1838,  the  Corn-laws  having  been  in  force  during  the  whole 
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interval,  having  excrcisod  wliatovcr  of  prejudicial  influence  the)' can  exercise  upon 
tile  enterprise  and  industry  of  (ilasf,a)w,  tlie  consumption  of  coal  in  tiie  short  space 
of  seven  years  was  more  than  doubled,  amounting  to  no  less  than  1,200,000  tons. 
But  to  return  to  tlie  savings' hanks ;  the  report  from  which  I  (piote  is  the  third 
report  of  the  National  Savings'  Bank  of  Glasgow,  made  on  the  2-2nd  of  February, 
1839.  It  contains  a  comparative  account  of  tiie  state  of  the  savings'  bank  in  the  two 
years  ending  20th  of  November,  1837  and  1838  respectively. 

In  the  first  year  the  number  of  new  entrants  was      .         .     3,71 1 

In  the  second  year  .         .         .  .         .         •         •         •     4,G94 

In  the  first  year  the  amount  of  deposits  was      .         .         .  £48,193 

In  the  second  ..,.....■  75,798 

In  the  first  year,  the  number  of  depositors  from  the  class  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
was  1,90,>.  In  the  second,  from  the  same  class,  3,119.  In  the  first  year,  from  the 
class  of  factory  operatives,  there  were  3,824  depositors.  In  the  second,  6,342.  In 
tlie  first  year,  the  average  of  the  balances  of  individual  depositors  below  £20,  was 
£r):l5:5.  The  average  of  the  second  year  £5:17:11,  the  increase  being  only 
2.y.  6d.  But  how  is  this  small  increase  in  the  average  accounted  for?  "  The  great 
number  of  new  entrants,"  says  the  report,  "  upon  very  small  weekly  deposits,  is  the 
true  and  gratifying  reason  of  the  apparently  slow  advancemant  in  the  money  average 
of  that  welcome  and  deserving  class  '  not  exceeding  £20,'  for  whose  benefit — from 
steady  perseverance  and  provident  habits — the  savings'  bank  was  especially  intended." 
The  last  report  of  savings'  banks  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  of  Manchester  and 
Salford.  The  report  was  made  on  4th  of  January,  1839.  Among  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the  present  year  are — 

Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Thomson,  M.P.    I  Geo.  Wm.  Wood,  Esq.,  ISI.P. 

Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  Jos.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  report  observes  : — "  In  submitting  to  the  public  their  twenty -first  annual  re- 
port, the  committee  feel  great  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  gratifying  result 
of  their  transactions  with  depositors  during  the  past  year.  Since  their  last  report, 
3,34(5  new  accounts  have  been  opened,  20,453  deposits  made,  and  £109,123  :  13  :  3^ 
deposited ;  showing  an  increase  in  the  business  unprecedented  in  the  experience  of 
the  institution,  the  repayments  to  depositors  being  proportionally  decreased.  The 
difference  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  is  £42,697  :  16 :  lU  in  favour  of 
depositors,  and  the  number  of  open  accounts  being  now  11,862,  shews  an  increase 
in  them  of  1,617." 

The  prospects  of  the  future  are  still  brighter.  The  report  continues  : — ''Notwith- 
standing this  so  far  most  satisfactory  progress,  the  population  of  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood  affords  scope  for  a  much  greater  extension." 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  this  report  was  in  preparation,  while  the 
manager  and  officers  of  the  institution  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  present 
success  of  the  savings'  bank,  and  on  the  hope  of  its  rapid  extension,  and  were  thus 
bearing  public  testimony  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  in 
Manchester  and  .Salford  ;  that  in  those  very  towns  commenced  the  system  of  agita- 
tion which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Then 
it  was  that  the  delegates  were  appointed,  and  meetings  organized,  and  lectures  to 
the  labouring  classes  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  impatience  and  indig- 
nation with  the  Corn-laws,  as  the  main  causes  of  whatever  evils  they  were  exposed 
to.  Then  it  was  that  those  organs  of  public  intelligence,  which  most  strenuously 
support  her  Majesty's  government,  were  denouncing  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed 
proprietors  as  selfish  tyrants,  fattening  on  the  labour  and  sufferings  of  the  exhausted 
jioor,  and  provoking  (if  other  means  shoidd  fail)  the  resort  to  physical  force.  True 
it  is,  Uie  attempt  at  agitation  has  failed,  not  from  the  returning  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  its  authors,  but  because  their  allegations  of  manufacturing  distress 
and  decaying  commerce  were  contradicted  by  the  member  for  Kendal,  and  by  the 
official  returns:  and,  above  all,  because  they  "found  themselves  utterly  powerless  to 
guide  the  tempest  which  they  were  able  to  raise.  They  soon  discovered  that  agita- 
tion could  not  be  restricted  within  the  limits  they  would  assign  it — that  it  could  not 
be  directed  exclusively  against  the  proprietors  of  land— that  the  confederates,  on  whom 
140— Vol.  III. 
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they  relied,  would  turn  upon  their  leaders  and  tell  them,  whether  truly  or  not  I  will 
not  i)retend  to  determine,  "  You  who  profess  liostility  to  the  landlords  and  aristocracy 
of  the  country — who  impute  to  those  classes  of  the  comnmnity  selKsh  motives — who 
attribute  to  them  the  desire  to  secure  their  own  profits  and  to  grind  the  poor — we 
will  be  no  parties  to  your  agitation — we  will  not  lend  ourselves  to  your  schemes — 
we  know  that  your  only  object  is  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  cotton  spinner,  and  by 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  to  lower  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  wages."  I  abominate 
as  much  as  any  man  the  doctrines  mixed  up  with  opposition  to  the  delegates  and 
their  projects ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  com- 
mence agitation,  to  find  that  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  lessons  they  have  taught,  are 
the  agitators  themselves.  I  here  close  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  allegations  of  manufacturing  distress,  and  shall  proceed  to  review  the  main 
arguments  relied  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  in  favour  of  repeal  or  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  First,  let  us  consider  what  these  condemned  Corn-laws  have 
actually  done.  In  the  nine  years  intervening  between  the  30th  of  September,  1830, 
and  the  30th  of  September  1838,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  been  fifty-four 
shillings  per  quarter.  Is  this  an  unreasonably  high  price,  compared  with  former 
periods,  not  of  war,  when  the  price  of  corn  may  have  been  raised  by  causes  connected 
with  war,  but  periods  of  peace  ? 

s.    d. 
In  1793  wheat  was  55    8  per  quarter. 

1792         ,,  53    0  „ 

1790         ,,  53    0  „ 

1789         ,,  56    0  „ 

The  average  price  of  the  nine  years  preceding  the  war  of  1793,  was  fifty-one 
shillings.  The  mere  price  of  corn  either  in  the  same  country  at  different  periods,  or 
in  different  countries  at  the  same  period,  is  no  satisfactory  test  either  of  comparative 
prosperity,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  There  might  be  much 
greater  general  prosperity,  and  much  greater  individual  comfort  under  high  nominal 
prices  than  under  low.  The  year  1763,  for  instance,  when  the  peace  of  Paris  was 
concluded,  is  mentioned  by  writers  upon  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  as  the  period  at  which  its  productive  industry  started  into  new  life  and 
energy,  and  began  the  glorious  career  which  it  was  destined  to  run.  Now  let  us 
compare  the  decennial  prices  of  corn  previously  to  1763,  with  the  decennial  prices 
afterwards,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  that  manufactures  may  flourish,  and' 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  improve,  and  yet  the  price  of  corn  be  on  the 
increase  at  home,  and  also  be  higher  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries.  The 
inference  is  good  for  this,  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  cheap  bread  will  necessarily 
benefit  the  working  classes,  and  necessarily  improve  trade. 

From  1735  to  1745  the  average  price  of  wheat  ae-  s.  d. 

cording  to  the  Windsor  tables  was      .         .  32  1 

From  1745  to  1755 31  3 

From  1755  to  1765 39  4 

The  year  1765  was  the  commencement  of  new  life  and  energy  to  productive  in- 
dustry, and  what  was  the  decennial  average  of  the  price  of  wheat  subsequently  ? 

s.      d. 
From  1765  to  1775       .         .         .         .,      .  51      4 

1775  to  1785 47      9 

1785  to  1795 54      4 

Showing  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  periods  of  general 
ease  and  prosperity.  I  have  remarked  that  the  average  price  of  corn  for  nine  years, 
ending  September  1838,  during  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  seasons,  was  not  more 
than  iifty-four  shillings  per  quarter.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  was  during  that 
period  great  fluctuation  in  the  price,  that  wlicat  was  seventy-six  shillings  a  quarter 
at  one  time,  and  thirty-six  shillings  at  another,  and  again,  seventy-five  shillings  and 
sixpence  at  a  third.  This  is  true;  but  such  variations  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  variations  in  the  suppl}^,  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  influence  of  season ;    and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  weekly 
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avoraj^cs  slinw  tliat  (lie  f;ill  from  the  liiglicst  point  to  the  lowest,  and  the  ascent 
a<;ain  from  the  lowest,  was  as  gradual  as  it  was  i)ossihIe  to  he  under  any  system 
of  Corn-laws.  So  much  for  ordinary  seasons.  After  the  autumn  of  1838  the 
Corn -law  is  submitted  to  a  new  trial — the  harvest  having-  been  a  failing  one,  and 
tlicre  being  a  necessity  for  a  large  import  of  foreign  corn.  The  imports  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  had  been  very  limited.  Our  wants  having  been 
almost  entirely  supplieil  from  our  own  produce,  we  had  not  encouraged  the  cul- 
tivation of  foreign  corn  by  regular  periodical  demands.  But  when  tlie  time  of 
pressure  arrived,  was  there  any  serious  difficulty  in  procuring  the  requisite  supply? 
Is  it  not  the  fact,  that,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
or  the  government,  by  the  silent  unaided  operation  of  the  existing  Corn-laws,  the 
ports  were  opened  to  foreign  grain,  free  of  duty,  and  that  two  millions  of  (piarters  of 
i'oreign  wheat  have  been  available  for  our  consumption  ?  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ?  In 
1807,  the  number  of  ([uarters  inii)orted  into  this  country  from  Ireland  was  4G3,00(). 
In  that  year,  the  markets  of  this  country  were  opened,  without  restriction,  to  Irish 
corn.  In  1830,  the  (piantity  of  corn  imported  from  Ireland  was  2,215,000  quar- 
ters. In  1838,  3,474,000.  With  such  facts  before  us,  how  the  import  of  foreign 
corn  is  to  be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  or  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
in  that  country,  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state — I  hope 
fairly  to  state,  the  general  outline  and  substance  of  the  arguments  mainly  relied 
on  by  the  speakers  in  favour,  of  a  change  in  the  present  law,  who  have  preceded 
me.  If  I  omit  any  important  argument,  the  omission  is  not  intentional.  The 
following  appears  to  me  a  fair  summary  of  those  arguments  :  That  the  Corn-laws  have 
a  tendency,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn  at  home,  to  encourage  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  rival  nations,  and  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
home ;  that  by  preventing  a  regular  and  certain  demand  for  foreign  corn,  they 
derange  commercial  dealings  and  diminish  the  chance  of  adequate  foreign  supply  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  necessity,  caused  by  the  failure  of  our  own  produce  ;  that 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  demand  for  foreign  corn  when  the  pressure  does  arise,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  send  bullion  in  exchange  for  corn  instead  of  manufactures, 
and  thus  to  incur  the  risk  of  derangement  of  the  currency,  if  not  of  a  stoppage  of 
payments  by  the  bank  ;  that  the  present  Corn-laws  tend  to  aggravate  the  opposite 
evils  of  a  too  abundant  and  of  a  deficient  domestic  supply,  and  that  they  have  totally 
failed  to  realize  the  object  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Canning,  they  were  specially 
intended,  and  which  he  predicted  they  would  fulfil,  namely,  to  ensure  moderation 
and  steadiness  of  prices.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  main  objections  to  the  present 
Corn-laws  relied  on  by  our  opponents.  In  addition  to  arguments  against  these  laws, 
they  have  the  candour  also  to  furnish  us  with  predictions  as  to  the  happy  con- 
sequences which  will  follow  their  repeal,  predictions  which  might  carry  with  them 
some  authority,  if  unfortunately  the  results  which  they  profess  to  foresee,  were  not 
exactly  of  an  opposite  cliaracter.  That  I  may  avoid  all  risk  of  misrepresentation, 
1  will  quote  the  very  words  in  whieli  the  prophecies  were  convcj'ed.  I  begin  with 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Clay).  He  told  us  that  "  other  of  our 
chief  articles  of  import,  such  as  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  are  objects  of 
luxury,  rather  than  of  necessity — they  are  the  produce  likewise  of  limited  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  those  mostly  distant  from  our  shores;  corn,  on  the  contrary, 
forming  the  stajjle  of  human  subsistence,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  demand 
— if  it  were  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  a  great  demand 
for  our  manufactures  and  full  employment  consequently  afforded  them  the  means  of 
purchase.  How  wide  too,  were  the  regions,  how  vast  the  population,  with  which 
a  free  trade  in  corn  would  permit  us  to  maintain  a  beneficial  intercourse  !  There 
were  few  climates  in  which  corn  could  not  be  produced,  whilst  it  was  almost  the 
only  staple  which  could  be  offered  to  us  in  exchange  by  countries,  the  vicinity  of 
which  would  render  commercial  intercourse  the  most  beneficial,  and  with  which  it 
was  most  important  to  us  to  preserve  friendly  relations.  Almost  the  whole  of  central 
and  northern  Europe,  by  soil  and  climate,  was  fitted  for  the  production  of  corn  ; 
throughout  the  wide  regions  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Vistula,  corn 
may  be  grown  with  advantage,  and  would  be  grown  for  our  use,  if  we  would  permit 
its  importation."     Here  then  would  appear  to  be  a  boundless  prospect  of  foreign 
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supply.    But  what  chance  would  domestic  agriculture  have  of  competing  witli  tliese 
happy  regions?    Who  would  employ  capital  on  domestic  improvement  when  it  could 
be  transferred  with  such  profit  to  fertilize  the  rich  wastes  of  central  and  norlherti 
Europe?    There  we  are  told  land  pays  scarcely  any  rent,  labour  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
pence  a  day.     Steam  is  diminishing  every  hour  the  distances  which  separate  nations, 
and  skill  and  machinery  will  stimulate  to  an  increase  of  a  hundred  fold  the  natural 
capabilities  of  a  neglected  but  most  fertile  soil.    All  this  may  be  consolatory  enough 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  it  sliould  be  whispered   into  his  ear  exclusively,  for  it  is 
calculated  to  fill  with  dismay  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  land  at  home.    For  them, 
however,   there  are  more  encouraging  predictions,   and,   fortunately,   from  highe^ 
authority.     Without  disparaging  that  of  the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  still, 
from  his  position,  from  his  avocation,  from  the  habitual  caution  of  his  nature,  and 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  opinions  not  founded  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  ma- 
turest  consideration,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  (Mr.  Grote)  is  entitled  to 
superior  consideration.    In  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  city  of  London  stands  to  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  is  the  authority  ctf  their  respective  representatives  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn-laws.     And  what  says  Mr.  Grote?    "I  have  taken  some  pains  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  prices  of  foreign  corn,  and  with  the  quantities  which  might  be  ob- 
tained at  those  prices ;   for  these  two  circumstances  ought  on  no  account  to  be  sep- 
arated in  looking  at  the  question  of  the  foreign  corn  trade."      Mr.  Grote  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  his  conclusions  are  founded,  by  reference  to 
the  prices  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  and  Odessa,  and  observes  :   "  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  estimating  the  probable  import  price  under  a  free  trade,  assuming  1,000,000 
quarters,  at  45s.,  I  make  a  large  allowance  for  improvement  and  extension  of  culture 
in  foreign  lands.     It  is  my  impression,   that  under  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  corn,  a 
quantity  of  about  1,000,000  quarters  would  be  supplied  from  abroad  in  ordinary 
years  out  of  the  15,000,000  quarters  which  we  habitually  consume  in  these  islands  ; 
and  that  this  supply  would  come  at  a  price  of  about  45s."    If  any  confirmation  were 
required  to  the  views  of  the  member  for   the  city  of  London,   it  is  supplied  by  the 
member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward).     He  observes  :  "  Wliat  had  the  agriculturist  to 
fear  ?     When  it  was  considered  that  wheat  was  a  very  bulky  article,  that  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  it  comparatively,  on  an  average  not  more  than  250  quarters, 
could  be  brought  in  one  vessel,  that  the  range  of  the  exporting  countries  was  very 
small,  he  could  not  understand  what  the  agricultural  interest  had  to  apprehend  from 
a  change,  which,  besides,   could  not  be  brought  into  full  operation  till  after  a  long 
series  of  years.     Which  were  the  exporting  countries  ?     France  with  a  population 
of  thirty  millions,  and  a  had  system  of  agriculture,  arising  greatly  out  of  a  too  minute 
subdivision  of  land,  could  never  be  an  exporting  country  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Spain,  and  the  other  southern  countries  of  Europe,   from  want  of  internal  com- 
munications and  other  circumstances,  could  not  for  a  very  long  period,  if  at  all,  ex- 
port a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat.     From  Belgium  and  Holland  we  had  nothing 
to  fear.     Sweden  and  Norway  did  not  grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
Coming  to  Russia  and  the  Baltic,  what  were  the  facts  ?     The  largest  exports  from 
the  Baltic  in  those  excellent  years,  1802,  1810,  and  1818,  with  tlie  price  at  Dantzic 
at  64s.  lid.,  never  exceeded  680,000  quarters."     Mr.  Ward  gives  the  price  of  corn 
at   Berlin,  Dantzic,    ami  other  places,    and  the  quantities  exported  to  England  at 
various  periods,  and  remarks:   "Corn  was  cheaper,  no  doubt,  at  Odessa;  but  the 
amount  of  conveyance  thence  would  be  three  times  greater  than  in  the  other  case  ; 
for,  besides  the  freiglit,   tiiere  would  be  the  probable  damage  of  much  corn  in  the 
transit,  not  to  mention  that,  even  at  Odessa,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  price 
would  be  raised  to,  when  the  enormous  amount  of  English  demand  came  into  the 
market  there,  where  tlie  supply  was  comparatively  so  limited.     Besides,  they  had 
no  stock,  no  farming  implements,  no  manures,  no  well  devised  plan  of  cultivation, 
and  a  very  small  population."     Now  I  am  content  to  argue  the  question  upon  your 
positions  and  upon  your  statement  of  facts.     The  agriculturists,  you  say,  need  be 
under  no  apprehensions  from  foreign  imports.     The  Baltic  is  almost  the  only  source 
of  supply.     The  total  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  which  can  be  imported  with  a  free 
trade  in  corn  will  not  exceed  one  million  of  quarters,  and  the  price  per  quarter  will 
he  forty- five  shillings.     Why,  if  this  be  so,  what  shameful  exaggerations  must  there 
have  been  of  the  pressure  and  evils  of  the  present  Corn- laws  ?     How  perfectly  base- 
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less  must  be  tlic  anlicipations,  tliat  there  will  lie  a  bouiniless  demand  lor  our  niami- 
factures  in  exchange  fur  foreign  corn,  if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed  !  VVitiiin  the 
last  eip;ht  or  nine  years,  we  have  actnally  imported  from  foreign  conntries  not  less 
on  an  average  than  7J(),000  (jnarters  of  wlieat  per  annum,  and  is  it  eredible  that  the 
regular  future  demand  for  one  million  of  quarters,  that  is,  2.30,000  quarters  in 
addition  to  the  past  supply,  will  produce  the.>e  enormous  benefits  ?  Will  it  again 
gravely  be  maintained  that  the  Corn-laws  im])ose  a  tax  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  wiien  all  we  are  to  hope  for  from  their  repeal,  is  an 
addition  of  250,000  quarters  to  our  im[)orta  of  foreign  wheat ;  the  sole  dill'erenco 
consisting  in  a  regular,  instead  of  a  casual  and  occasional  demand  for  this  snjjply  ? 
Is  this  to  raise  the  price  on  tlie  continent  to  the  level  of  prices  at  home?  Is  this  to 
make  u  total  revolution  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  continent,  and  to  re- 
store our  pre-eminence  by  the  destruction  of  foreign  competition?  Is  the  inq)ort  of 
a  little  more  wheat  from  the  llaltic,  to  impede  tlie  progress  in  manufactures  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  not  one  of  which  countries,  as  we  are  told,  is  to 
increase  their  demand  for  our  connuoditics  by  the  export  of  corn  ?  If  Saxony  can 
really  undersell  us  in  hosiery  by  25  per  cent.,  will  so  slight  a  cause  restore  the  balance  ? 
AVhat  influence  will  the  additional  import  of  Baltic  wheat  have  on  the  United  States, 
our  most  formidable  competitor,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  concerned  ? 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  pur[)ose  of  manufacture  since  the 
year  182G,  has  been  estimated  at 

In  France         .....  40  per  cent. 

In  Europe,  (exclusive  of  France         .  100  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States         .          .         .  160  per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain       ....  129  per  cent. 

Can  it  be  believed,  looking  at  the  present  extent  of  our  dealings  in  raw  pro(hice 
with  the  United  States,  that  the  import  of  a  small  additional  quantity  of  corn  will 
sensibly  affect  the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries,  in  respect  to  houio  manu- 
facture? You  taunt  me  with  rejoicing  in  tlie  successful  pn)SGcutiou  of  manufactures 
by  other  powers.  I  do  not  rejoice  in  it — I  merely  contend  that  it  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  return  to  peace,  and  the  continuance  of  peace  for  nearly  a  ipiarter 
of  a  century.  I  do  not  participate  in  your  surprise  that  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  with  the  raw  material  at  hand,  as  population  increases,  as  towns  and  cities 
multiply,  and  as  fertile  lan<l,  easily  accessible,  becomes  more  scarce,  should  apply 
herself  to  the  production  of  certain  articles  of  manufacture.  Your  surprise  reminds 
me  of  the  Birmingham  manufacturer,  who  prophesied,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war 
with  England,  that  the  crops  of  the  Uniteil  States  would  be  devoured  by  vermin, 
because  she  had  been  supplied  from  Birmingham  with  mouse-traps,  and  had  not 
skill  enough  to  manufacture  a  mouse-trap  at  home.  I  will  now  consider  the  objection 
urged  against  the  present  laws  in  respect  to  the  fJuctuation  of  the  price  of  corn  in 
the  home  market.  A  si)«ech  of  Mr.  Canning  has  been  quoted,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  shifting  scale  of  duties  was,  to  ensure  steady  prices,  and 
expressed  a  confident  hope  that  the  prices  of  wheat  would  not  vary  more  than  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty-five  shillings  a  quarter.  The  result  has  proved  that  it  was  unwise 
in  Mr.  Canning  to  attempt  to  prescribe  exacts  limits  to  the  range  of  variation  ;  but 
it  has  not  proved  that  either  free  trade,  or  a  fixed  duty  would  ensure  a  greater  steadi- 
ness of  price  in  an  article  so  dependent  upon  the  seasons  as  corn.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  "-On  Prices,"  discusses  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  price  of 
corn  during  a  series  of  years,  and  mainly  attributes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  to 
the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  supply  caused  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  seasons. 
Mr.  Tooko  shows  that  a  similarity  of  seasons  prevails  throughout  a  lai-ge  portion  of 
the  world,  and  that  countries  within  the  same  degree  of  latitude  are  visited  with 
nearly  the  same  vicissitudes  of  j>rosperity  and  failure  with  respect  to  agricultural 
supply.  He  relies  not  only  on  his  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  Adam  Smith,  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  of  Mr.  I-.owe  for  tlie  fact.  Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  tlie  higii  price 
of  corn  between  17(!-5  and  1776,  attributes  it  to  "■the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,''  and  expressly  says  that  a  long  course  of  bad 
seasons,  though  not  a  very  common  event,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  Mr. 
Tooke  says,  that  there  can  be  uo  reasonable  doubt  that  bad  seasons  prevailed  here, 
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and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  interval  between 
1765  aud  1770,  and  quotes  the  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Lowe,  on  the  present  state  of 
England  to  the  following  effect.  "  The  public,  particularly  the  untravelled  part  of 
the  public,  are  hardly  aware  of  the  similarity  of  temperature  prevailing  through 
what  may  be  called  the  corn  country  of  Europe  :  we  mean  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  north  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  north-west  and  nortli-east  of 
Germany,  and,  in  some  measure,  Poland.  All  this  part  is  situated  between  45  and 
55  degrees  of  latitude,  and  subject,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  prevalence  of 
similar  winds.''  Mr  Lowe  remarks  on  the  similarity  of  seasons  in  England  and 
continental  Europe,  in  several  recent  years  which  he  names,  in  1794,  in  1798,  in 
1799.  He  says  : — "  In  1811  the  harvest  was  deficient  throughout  the  north-west  of 
Europe,  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely,  blight,  while  that  of  1816  was  still 
more  generally  deficient  from  rain,  and  want  of  warmth."  Now,  if  you  are  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  will  afford  our  chief  supply,  and  if,  in  re- 
liance on  that  supply,  we  diminish  materially  the  production  of  corn  at  home,  the 
misfortune  of  a  generally  deficient  harvest  may  involve  us  in  the  greatest  peril.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  we  may  safely  trust  to  a  regular  supply  from  abroad,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  home  production  may  not  be  seriously  felt — but  if  the  common 
calamity  should  arrive  (and  Mr.  Tooke  and  the  highest  authorities  show  that  it 
ought  to  be  foreseen),  that  we  may  have  cause  bitterly  to  repent  our  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, and  to  find  that  the  encouragement  we  have  given  to  home  production,  by  re- 
strictive duties,  was  a  provident  ensurance  against  the  dangers  of  famine.  It  will 
not  be  the  hostility,  it  will  not  be  the  caprice  of  foreign  nations,  that  will  withhold 
from  us  the  usual  supply  ;  but  the  paramount  duty  they  owe  to  their  own  people  will 
induce  them,  in  the  moment  of  real  pressure,  to  take  the  very  step  which  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  have  actually  taken  within  the  last  six  months,  and 
interdict  the  exportation  of  grain.  Should  that  event  occur,  it  is  possible  that  the 
wealth  of  England  may  command  a  considerable  supply,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency  at  home,  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the  demand,  must  be  our  ex- 
ertions. According  to  your  statements  our  chief  dealings  will  be  confined  to  the 
Daltic  ;  Odessa  and  tlie  United  States  are  too  distant  to  permit  any  regular  import. 
We  shall  not  then  have  encouraged,  by  our  dealings  with  distant  States  in  ordinary 
seasons,  any  superfluous  supply,  to  be  available  in  the  moment  of  need.  Should  the 
corn-growing  countries  of  the  Baltic  be  visited,  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves, 
with  a  deficient  harvest,  we  shall  have  to  export  bullion  for  the  purchase  of  corn 
wherever  we  can  find  it,  aud  thus  encounter  that  very  risk  of  deranging  the  money 
market,  and  suspending  payments  in  cash,  which  you  consider  the  peculiar  defect 
of  the  present  law.  The  more  you  increase  your  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  the 
more,  as  it  appears  to  me,  do  you  increase,  in  the  event  of  severe  and  general  pressure, 
the  risk  of  a  momentary  derangement.  I  have  been  referring  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  present  Corn-law  ought  not 
to  be  condemned  because  it  has  not  ensured  steadiness  of  price ;  for,  that  under  any 
system  of  law,  in  respect  to  an  article  so  dependent  as  corn  is  upon  the  variableness 
of  seasons,  to  an  article,  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  suddenly  limited,  or  ex- 
tended (as  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  manufactures)  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  there 
must  be  unavoidably  great  fluctuations  of  price.  The  case  of  w^ol  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  the  Secretary  at  War  (Lord 
Ilowiek),  as  an  example  oft'  e  benefit  to  be  expected  from  subjecting  corn  to  similar 
regulations  in  respect  to  import.  They  are  quite  triumphant  on  the  discovery,  that 
since  a  fixed  and  very  low  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  home  market  has  increased.  But  they  never  told  us  whether 
the  price  of  wool  had  been  more  steady.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  From  1819  to 
the  end  of  1824,  there  was  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  foreign  wool.  From 
the  10th  December,  1824  foreign  wool  has  been  importable  without  restriction,  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound.  Has  the  removal  of  protection  increased  the 
steadiness  of  price?  Just  the  reverse — 1  quote  the  following  list  of  prices  from 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellman,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  wool,  being 
the  prices  at  which  ho  disposed  of  his  own  wool,  the  best  Southdowns,  in  a  succession 
of  years,  before  and  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  from  sixpence 
to  one  penny  per  pound.     Price  of  Southdown  wool, 
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In  1822 
1  .S2;j 

1«24 


In  1831 
1833 
1837 
1838 


s. 

d. 

1 
1 

G  per  lb. 
() 

1 

6 

s. 

d. 

1 

2 

3  per  lb. 
0 

1 

3 

1 

10 

s.     d. 
In  1819         .         .         1     G  per  lb. 

1820  .         .  1     () 

1821  .         .         1     G 
Duty  on  foreign  wool,  being  Gd.  per  lb. 

s.     d. 
In  1825         .         .         1     0  per  lb. 
182G         ..10 

1827  .         .09 

1828  ..09 

1829  .         .         0     9= 
Duty  on  foreign  wool,  being  Id.  per  lb. 

Now,  during  the  period  above-mentioned,  the  import  of  foreign  wool  has  increased 
from  four  or  five  millions  to  nearly  forty  millions  of  pounds,  the  sources  of  our  supply 
have  been  greatly  extendetl,  trade  has  been  perfectly  free,  duties  almost  nominal, 
and  yet  the  price  of  wool  in  the  home  market,  whicli  was  steady  uniler  the  restrictive 
system,  has  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation  since  its  abandonment.  If  the 
argument  from  wool  be  at  all  applicable  to  corn — if  the  same  result  may  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  corn  tl)at  has  p.ctually  followed  in  the  case  of  wool,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  from  a  low  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn  ?  Corn  will  be  dearer  in  the 
home  market,  and  the  prices  more  unsteady.  Is  this  the  promised  benefit  to  manu- 
facturers on  the  one  hand,  and  agriculturists  on  the  other?  A  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
corn  will  give  you  dearer  bread  and  more  unsteady  j)rices.  As  a  substitute  for  tlie 
existing  laws  we  have  two  counter-proposals  :  the  one  for  a  repeal  of  all  prohibitory 
duties — the  other  for  the  imposition  of  a  fixed,  in  lieu  of  a  fluctuating,  scale  of  duty. 
The  first  recommended  by  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  the  second  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  this 
House. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  propostU  of  simj)le  repeal.  The  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton says,  that  this  is  exclusively  a  landlord's  question,  that  the  landlord's 
interests  are  the  only  interests  affected  by  it,  that  to  the  tenant  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  says  the  dealing  in  land,  is  like  the  dealing  in  any  other  commodity,  the 
sale  of  a  horse,  or  the  sale  of  any  retail  article:  that  the  landlord  is  a  seller,  the 
tenant  a  purchaser,  with  the  free  option  for  each  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer  that 
may  be  made.  But  in  the  very  same  speech  in  which  tiiis  position  was  maintained, 
there  was  a  description  of  the  farmer  which  seemed  to  except  him  from  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a  perfectly  voluntaiy  agent  and  free  purchaser.  In  that  speech  we  were 
told  that  the  farmers  were  a  prejudiced  body  of  men  ; — men  strongly  attached  to 
localities,  and  withal  very  ignorant.  [Mr.  Villiers — I  said  they  had  not  much 
education.]  Men  who  in  dealing  might  be  taken  ca>y  advantage  of.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  not  had  much  dealing  with  farmers,  or  he  would  not  say  that.  Mea 
of  no  intelligence.  [Mr.  Villiers — I  did  not  say  that.}  Well,  of  little  education — 
not  men  of  business — much  attached  to  localities — unable  to  transfer  themselves  and 
their  capital  to  other  pursuits.  Wiiy,  tliat  is  what  I  rely  on  as  coustituting  the  dis- 
tinction between  dealing  in  Lmd  and  purchasing  an  ordinary  article.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  a  class  which,  according  to  your  own  showing,  consists  of 
men  without  much  education,  not  men  of  business,  greatly  attached  to  localities,  apt 
to  make  engagements  which  are  very  unwise,  and  willing  to  agree  to  any  terms 
which  landlords  may  propose.  Now,  surel}',  if  this  be  true,  the  present  generation 
of  farmers  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  interest 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  land  under  lease  is  manifest  enough.  But  has  the  tenant 
at  will  no  interest?  Fixed  by  hahit  and  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth, — 
unfit  for  mercantile  affairs — unable  to  transfer  his  capital  to  other  pursuits;  could 
he  contemplate  without  dismay  any  material  reduction  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  or  any  material  change  in  the  relation  whicii  he  bears  to  other  classes  of 
society  ?  Could  his  interests  be  so  distinguished  from  the  interests  of  his  landlord, 
that  the  latter  would  be  the  exclusive  sufferer  by  a  repeal  of  tlie  Corn-laws?  You 
tell  the  farmer,  this  sunple  credulous  man,  that  it  is  manifestly  his  interest,  and  that 
of  all  other  classes  of  the  community,  to  buy  corn  at  the  cheapest  market.     He  says, 
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he  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the  fureign  grower,  whose  land  is  more  fertile, 
who  commands  labour  at  one-third  of  the  rate,  and  who  is  free  from  the  incumbrances 
of  public  and  local  taxes  to  which  he  is  subject.  You  reply  to  him,  that  because  we 
bear  one  burthen,  that  is  no  reason  we  should  bear  another;  no  reason  why,  because 
we  are  taxed  heavily  to  pay  the  public  creditor,  we  should  voluntarily  undertake 
another  burthen,  by  paying  more  for  our  bread.  But,  says  the  farmer,  "  Extend  the 
same  principle  to  every  thing  else  as  well  as  to  corn.  Don't  make  me  the  sole  victim 
of  this  excellent  doctrine.  Let  me  grow  my  own  tobacco — let  me  manufacture  and 
consume  my  own  malt.  Look  at  every  article  I  wear,  from  the  sole  of  my  shoe  to 
the  crown  of  my  hat — every  thing  is  taxed,  and  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
to  manufactures — my  shoes,  my  buttons,  my  hat,  my  gloves,  my  silk  handkerchief, 
my  watch,  every  article  of  manufactured  linen.  Whatever  I  reijuire  for  domestic 
use  is  taxed.  Gold  and  silver  plate,  paper,  china,  clocks,  thread,  pots,  wax,  wire, 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet  presents  some  article  of  domestic  manufacture  protected 
by  taxation  from  foreign  competition.  If  it  be  right  to  buy  corn  in  the  cheapest 
market,  it  is  rightVo  buy  every  thing  else  ;  and  if  the  article  I  sell  is  to  be  exempt  from 
protection,  let  the  article  I  buy  be  exempt  also."  What  answer  have  you  for  the 
farmer?  Can  you  deny  the  justice  of  his  appeal  ?  Nay  more,  suppose  the  farmer 
asks  you  to  begin  with  the  manufacturer  before  you  visit  him,  will  his^-equest  be  an 
irrational  one?  Suppose  he  says,  "  I  am  a  man  of  little  education,  of  limited  views, 
not  a  man  of  business,  little  versed  in  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  not 
very  clearly  comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free  trade ;  spare  me  for  the  present,  and 
make  the  first  experiment  on  my  neighbour  the  manufacturer.  lie  is  educated,  in- 
telligent, a  man  of  business,  not  attached  to  localities,  sees  all  the  evils  of  restrictive 
duties,  and  is  ready  to  waive  the  advantage  of  protection.  I  the  more  earnestly 
implore  you  to  deal  first  with  the  manufacturer,  for  I  greatly  fear,  if  you  begin  with 
me,  that  you  will  discover  hereafter,  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  though  appli- 
cable to  corn,  are  not  applicable  to  manufacturers,  that  there  are  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  discriminating  between  duties  for  protection  and  duties  for  revenue, 
and  that  you  will  finally  tell  me,  that  the  welfare  of  manufactures  and  of  agriculture 
is  inseparably  united,  and  that  it  will  be  for  the  manifest  advantage  of  agriculture, 
that  the  protecting  duties  on  domestic  manufactures  should  not  be  hastily  withdrawn." 
These  apprehensions,  if  so  urged  by  the  farmer,  are  clearly  not  without  foundation  ; 
for  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Prime  IMinister  has  declared,  tliat  that  man  must 
be  insane,  must  be  actually  a  madman,  who  would  propose  in  the  present  condition 
of  this  country  the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  and  the  practical  enforcement 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Free  trade  in  corn,  however,  is  not  the  sole  alter- 
native. Her  Majesty's  ministers  prefer  a  fixed  duty  either  to  the  fluctuating  scale, 
or  to  the  simple  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Now  every  argument  against  pi'otection 
to  home  produce,  such  for  instance  as  the  policy  of  buying  corn  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  the  folly  of  adding  to  the  incumbrance  of  the  public  debt,  another  in- 
cumbrance in  tiie  shape  of  a  tax  upon  corn,  applies  in  principle  with  equal  force  to 
the  fixed  as  to  the  fluctuating  duty.  The  conflict  between  the  advocates  for  free 
trade,  and  the  advocates  for  fixed  duty,  will  commence  the  very  moment  they  have 
apparently  triumphed  over  us.  But  what  avails  it  to  profess  yourselves  advocates 
for  a  fixed  duty,  unless  you  have  determined  on  its  amount  ?  How  easy  it  is  for  any 
noble  lord  or  hon.  member  to  say, — "  I  am  opposed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
1  iws — I  a  n  opposed  to  the  present  laws — but  I  am  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  ?" 
What  advance  do  we  make  towards  a  settlement  of  this  great  question  by  this  vague 
diclaration?  What  advance  can  we  make  unless  the  amount  of  that  fixed  duty  be 
stated  ?  And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  go  into  committee  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  views  of  the  advocates  for  fixed  duty — in  the  hope,  I  suppose,  that  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Bernal,  we  shall  be  inspired  with  that  sagacity  which  is  denied  to 
us  while  the  Sjjcaker  is  in  tlie  Chair.  If  her  Majesty's  government  have  made  up 
their  mind  to  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty,  why  do  they  not  state  the  amount  of  it 
to  the  House  ?  Why  do  they  not  explain  tlie  principle  and  the  calculations  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  founded?  You  invite  us  (addressing  the  Treasury  Bench)  to  go 
into  committee  on  the  application  of  an  hon.  meml)er,  to  whose  views  you  are  alto- 
gether oi)poscd.  The  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  who  I  presume  to  be  your 
organ  on  this  occasion,  says,   "Let  us  go  into  coumiittec,  and  we  shall  have  so 
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many  various  plans,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  find  one  which  will  suit  us.  The  smallest 
contribution  will  be  thankfully  received."  Was  it  ever  known  on  such  an  important 
question  as  this,  one  so  engrossing  to  the  public  mind,  so  exciting  to  a  large  clas.s 
of  the  po])ulation  of  the  country,  that  a  government  should  pro])OBe  to  us  to  go  into 
committee,  rejecting  the  opiniims  of  the  member  who  proposes  it — and  withholding 
from  us  the  slightest  indication  of  the  course  they  mean  to  take  in  that  conunittee  i* 
1  could  have  understood  tiieiu  had  they  said,  "  This  question  is  of  jtai-amount  im- 
portance, ami  it  nmst  be  settled;  we  therefore  come  on  the  authority  of  a  united 
cabinet,  and  settle  it  we  will."  I  could  have  umlerstood  them,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliey  had  deehvred,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, that  they  looked  upon  continued  agitation  on  the  Corn-laws  to  be  a  great 
national  evil,  that  it  was  their  wish  to  calm  rather  than  disturb  the  country,  and 
that  they  woidd  not  therefore  enter  into  a  fishing  committee,  that  they  would  n<it 
bait  with  delusion,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  Corn-bill.  This  course,  also,  1  could 
have  undei>tood ;  but  the  course  taken  by  the  government  is  inconsistent  with  its 
duty  and  authority;  it  prolongs  agitation  without  affording  the  prospect  of  settle- 
ment. No  doubt  a  committee  on  the  Corn-laws  is  a  necessary  form,  before  any 
practical  measure  couhl  be  proceeded  with.  Hut  it  is  a  mere  form.  Whoever  ad- 
vises it,  should  have  made  some  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  environ  the  consideration  of  the  question.  What  is  the  amount  of  fi.\ed  pro- 
tecting duty  to  which  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  entitled?  lie  must  have 
revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  on  the  same  principle  on  which  a  protecting  duty  on  im- 
[)ort  is  im])osed — there  ought  not  to  be  a  corresjjonding  drawback  on  the  export  of 
British  corn — not  a  bounty — but  a  drawback,  equivalent  to  those  special  burdens 
upon  agriculture,  to  countervail  which  the  import  duty  would  be  imposed.  He  must 
well  have  considered,  whether  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  foreign  corn  at  a  fixed 
duty,  to  be  determined  irrevocably  beforehand,  might  not,  in  very  productive  seasons 
at  home  and  abroad,  pour  into  our  markets  such  a  glut  of  foreign  jjroduce,  as  com- 
pletely to  derange  all  agricultural  speculations.  Above  all  he  must  have  considered, 
how  the  fixed  duty  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  seasons  of  deficient  supply,  and  threat- 
ened famine — whether  it  is  to  be  enforced  at  all  hazards — whether  it  is  to  be  relaxed 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  if  so,  by  what  authority,  and  on  what  conditions 
it  shall  be  relaxed,  and,  after  relaxation,  reimposed.  But  these  are  considerations, 
if  not  subordinate,  still  subsequent  to  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  fixed  duty.  By 
what  rule  shall  that  amount  be  determined?  1  have  read  all  that  has  been  written 
by  the  gravest  authorities  on  political  economy  on  the  subject  of  rent,  wages,  taxes, 
tithes,  the  various  elements,  in  short,  which  constitute  or  afiect  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  that  noble  science  which  is  conver- 
sant with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  production  of  wealth,  and  seeks  to  make  human 
industry  most  conducive  to  human  comfort  and  enjoyment.  But  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  confess,  with  all  respect  for  that  science  and  its  brightest  luminaries,  that  they 
have  f;iiled  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  and  intricate  question  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  those  special  burdens  upon  agriculture  which  entitle  it  to  protection  from 
foreign  competition ;  and  I  not  only  do  not  find  in  their  lucubrations  any  solution 
of  the  difficulties,  but  I  find  the  difficulties  greatly  increased  by  the  conflict  of 
authorities.  After  reading  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  concerning  the  rent  of  land,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Ricardo  pronounces  it  erroneous,  and  that  he  totally  difiers  from  Adam 
Smith,  as  to  rent  forming  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of  raw  produce. 
Adam  Smith  thinks,  that  the  value  of  gold  estimated  in  corn  will  be  highest  in  rich 
countries;  Mr.  Ricardo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  will  be  low  in  rich,  and  high  in 
poor  countries.  JNIr.  M'CuUoch  discusses  the  question  whether  there  are  any  pecu- 
liar burdens  on  agriculture.  He  observes  that  tithes,  land  tax,  jwor  and  other  rates, 
are  said  to  be  such  ;  and  says  as  to  tithes  : — "  Two  diiferent  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  tithes  are  paid  out  of  rent,  and  have  no  influence 
on  the  price  of  corn.  jNIr.  Ricardo  contends,  that  the  amount  of  tithe  occasions  aa 
equivalent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn." 

Mr.  M'CulIoch  decUires,  that  neither  the  one  opinion  nor  the  other  is  perfectly 
correct.  I  turn  to  the  acute  and  valuable  work  of  Colonel  Torrens,  treating  ex- 
pressly on  the  foreign  corn  trade,  and  the  protection  of  home  produce,  and  hope  to 
find  some  reconcilement  of  the  dilferences  of  those  who  had  preceded  hira — some 
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preponderance,  at  least,  of  agreement  which  may  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion.  But, 
alas!  I  learn  from  Colonel  Torrens,  "  That  Adam  Smith  is  fundamentally  wrong 
in  stating  that  corn  has  a  real  value  which  is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  can  maintain." 

Perhaps  Colonel  Torrcns  harmonises  with  the  French  economists.  Far  from  it. 
He  says: — "  That  the  doctrine  of  the  French  economists,  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  cost  of  food  influences  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  is  fundamentally 
erroneous,  and  cannot,  in  any  possible  state,  be  conformable  to  fact." 

Does  he  concur  with  Mr.  Ricardo,  or  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  or  Mr.  Malthus?  Quite 
the  reverse.  He  says : — "  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  followers  are  quite  wrong  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  rent.  That  it  is  self-evident  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch  cannot  be  right,  in 
the  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  farmer's  capital  rises  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  value  of  the  raw  produce  he  brings  to  market.  Not  content  with  one  refutation, 
he  gives  a  second  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  the  laboui'er  is  benefited  by 
the  high  value  of  the  articles  composing  wages." 

The  very  heads  of  Colonel  Torrens's  chapters  are  enough  to  fill  with  dismay  the 
bewildered  inquirer  after  truth.     They  are  literally  these : — 

"Erroneous  views  of  Adam  Smith  respecting  the  value  of  corn. 

"  Erroneous  doctrine  of  the  French  economists  respecting  the  value  of  raw  produce. 

'*  Errors  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  followers  on  the  subject  of  rent. 

"  Error  of  Mr.  Malthus  respecting  the  nature  of  rent. 

"  Refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus  respecting  the  wages  of  labour." 

Perplexed  by  these  conflicting  authorities,  finding,  as  we  proceed,  our  path  more 
intricate  and  obscure,  we  turn  for  relief  to  her  Majesty's  government  in  the  hope 
that  from  the  eminence  on  which  they  are  placed  they  will  be  able,  by  their  superior 
sagacity,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  our  ways.  But 
"we  turn  in  vain.  They  give  us  no  comfortable  assurances.  The  light  they  have, 
if  any  there  be,  they  studiously  withhold  from  us.  They  invite  us  to  follow  them, 
and  yet  they  are  the  very  men  who  have  warned  us  to  distrust  the  guides  to  whom 
they  would  commit  us.  Can  we  forget  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Hussell),  addressed  to  his  constituents,  cautioning  them  against  the  party — "  Who 
■wish  to  substitute  the  corn  of  Poland  and  Russia  for  our  own ;  who  care  not  for  the 
ditference  between  an  agricultui'al  and  manufacturing  population,  in  all  that  concerns 
morals,  order,  national  strength,  and  national  tranquillity ;  with  whom  wealth  is 
the  only  object  of  speculation,  and  who  have  no  more  sensibility  for  tlie  sufferings 
of  a  people  than  a  general  has  for  the  loss  of  men  wearied  by  his  operations." 

The  noble  lord  admits  the  letter,  but  claims  for  himself  the  privilege  of  changing 
his  opinion.  I  concede  it  to  him  in  the  fullest  extent ;  but  then  the  noble  lord 
always  contrives  to  leave  upon  record  so  terse,  so  epigrammatic,  so  admirable  a 
vindication  of  his  old  opinions,  that  he  makes  it  difficult  for  his  admirers  to  follow 
him  at  once  into  the  adoption  of  the  new  ones.  The  noble  lord  in  his  speech  last 
night  referred  to  an  anecdote  told  of  the  great  ornament  of  English  art  (Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds),  who,  after  reviewing  the  productions  of  his  earlier  years,  turned  away 
from  them  with  a  candid  expression  of  disappointment,  that  as  life  advanced,  he  hyd 
improved  upon  them  in  so  slight  a  degree ;  and  the  noble  lord  congratulated  himself 
that  he  should  escape,  by  timely  change  of  opinion,  the  mortification  of  a  similar 
avowal.  Now  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  given  to  the  noble  lord  more  comprehen- 
sive views  as  a  statesman,  it  may  have  matured  his  powers  as  a  debater — but  his  lot 
as  a  painter  is  unquestionably  the  same  with  that  of  the  great  head  of  his  profession. 
The  graphic  fidelity  of  his  earlier  sketches  will  never  be  surpassed,  and  when  he 
reviews  the  gallery  in  which  they  are  arranged  he  must  turn  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  them  with  the  mortifying  confessioii  that  the  pencil  of  his  maturer 
years  has  produced  notliing  to  compare  with  them.  Whatever  be  the  department 
of  art  which  he  has  selected,  whether  historical,  when  he  vindicates  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  justifies  the  Somerses  and  the  Russells  for  their  hatred  of  papal  intrigue 
and  influence — whether  fanciful,  wlien  in  defence  o^f  Old  Sarum  he  likens  the 
reformer  to  the  foolish  servant  in  the  story  of  Aladdin^  who  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
'*  new  lamps  for  old,"  excliaxigcd  the  "old  lamp  with  magical  powers  for  the 
burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modern  manufacture;" — whether  in  the  humbler 
department  of  portrait  he  sketches  the  political  cvonomist — [Mr.  Hume,  Oh !  oh  !] 
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I  am  not  surprised  at  the  interruption,  for  you  sat  for  the  likeness,  for  the  faithful 
resemblance,  of  the  Iiar»h,  cold- blooded  economist,  regardinj^  money  as  the  only 
element  of  national  happiness,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  Poland  in  the  background, 
able,  even  "  with  iier  wretched  ploughs,  and  wretched  men  and  wretched  horses,"  to 
drive  us  from  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils.  No,  sir,  the  noble  lord  has  produced 
nothing  since  so  happy  as  these  vigorous  and  spirited  de.-igns — and  when  he  now 
invites  us  to  follow  a. political  economist,  can  he  be  surj)riseil  if  we  are  haunted  by 
the  recollection  of  the  portrait  wliicli  he  himself  drew,  and  tiie  warning  which  he 
gave  us  to  beware  of  trusting  the  original  ?  If  her  Majesty  s  government,  on  their 
responsibility  as  a  government,  with  a  distinct  declaration  of  their  principles,  and  a 
full  explanation  of  their  views,  were  to  call  upon  us  to  reconsider  the  corn-laws  and 
to  remove  tlie  obstacle  to  the  imj)ortation  of  foreign  corn,  we  siiould  be  placed  in  a 
different  position  from  that  in  wliich  we  now  stand.  Even  then,  while  we  might 
respect  their  motives,  and  the  manliness  of  their  course,  we  should  pause.  We 
should  tell  them  there  were  higher  considerations  involved  than  those  of  mercantile 
profit.  We  should  doubt  the  policy  of  making  this  great  country  more  dependent 
than  it  is  on  foreign  supplies.  Admitting  that  the  extension  of  intercourse,  by  the 
reciprocation  of  benefits  and  the  sense  of  common  interests  is  a  great  guarantee  for 
peace,  still  we  should  not  implicitly  rely  on  its  etiicacy.  We  should  remember  that 
within  our  own  short  experience  the  insane  ambition  of  a  single  man,  bent  upon  our 
destruction,  had  for  many  years  overruled  all  the  impediments  which  the  love  of 
gain,  or  the  prosecution  of  peaceful  industry  among  millions  of  men,  could  offer  to 
his  reckless  course.  We  should  find,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  in  North 
America,  in  Spain,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ample  proof  that  the  interests  and  the 
influence  of  commerce  will  not  always  ensure  the  peaceful  arbitration  of  differences. 
Could  you  prove  to  us  that  the  true  principles  of  mercantile  dealing  required  us  to 
purchase  corn  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to  withdraw  the  capital  which  has  fertilized 
the  inferior  soils  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ajiplying  it  to  the  rich  but 
unprofitable  wastes  of  Poland — still  we  should  hesitate.  We  sh.ould  remember  with 
l)ain  the  cheerful  smiling  prospects  which  were  thus  to  be  obscured.  We  should 
view  with  regret  cultivation  receding  from  the  hill-top,  which  it  has  climbed  under 
the  influence  of  protection,  and  from  which  it  surveys  with  joy  the  progress  of 
successful  toil.  If  you  convinced  us  that  your  most  sanguine  hopes  would  be 
realized — that  this  country  would  become  the  great  workshop  of  the  world— would 
blight  through  the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  demand  for  foreign  corn,  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  every  other  country — would  i)resent  the  dull  succession  of 
enormous  manufacturing  towns  connected  by  railways,  intersecting  the  abandoned 
tracts  which  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate — we  should  not  forget,  amid 
all  these  presages  of  complete  happiness,  that  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  continued  for  two  hundred  years,  that  the  fen  has  been 
drained,  the  wild  heath  reclaimed,  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their 
life  prolonged,  and  all  this  not  at  the  expense  of  manufacturing  prosperit}',  but 
concurrently  with  its  wonderful  advancement.  If  you  had  called  on  us  to  abandon 
this  protection  with  all  the  authority  of  an  united  administration,  with  the  exhibition 
of  superior  sagacity,  and  triumphant  reasoning,  we  should  have  been  deaf  to  your 
appeal;  but  when,  inviting  us  to  follow  you,  you  present  nothing  but  distracted 
councils,  conflicting  colleagues,  statements  of  facts  not  to  be  reconciled,  and  argu- 
ments leading  to  opposite  conclusions,  then  we  peremptorily  refuse  to  surrender  our 
judgments  to  your  guidance,  and  to  throw  the  protection  secured  to  agriculture  by 
the  existing  law  into  the  lottery  of  legislation,  in  the  faint  hope  that  we  might  by 
chance  draw  the  prize  of  a  better  Corn  bill. 

After  another  adjournment  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  195;  Noes,  342 ;  majority 
against  the  motion,  147. 

UNITED  STATES— BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 

March  27,  1839. 

In  a  conversation,  originating  with  Sir  S.  Canning,  as  to  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  as  to  the  negotiations  pending  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  (jue^iiua, — 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  parliament  was  now  about  to  adjourn  for  several 
days,  he  did  not  regret  that  some  hon.  meiTiber  should  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
inquiries  of  her  Majesty's  government  on  the  great  question  of  the  disputed  boundary 
between  our  North  American  possessions  and  the  United  States.  He  was  sure  the 
House  vrould  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  upon  the  present  occasion  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  put  those  questions  had  done  so  in  a  temper  which  showed  no 
inclination  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  matters  in  dispute 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  No  one  could  feel  more  fully  than  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did, 
the  inconvenience  which  must  arise  to  any  government  from  a  premature  demand  for 
papers,  or  from  entering  into  any  discussion  respecting  a  course,  which,  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  they  intended  to  adopt;  for  he  felt,  that  in  making  their  defence 
upon  any  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  them,  ministers  would  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  produce  all  the  documents  that  might 
be  necessary,  lest  their  disclosure  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service;  he 
should,  therefore,  not  pursue  the  matter  further  than  to  say,  that  he  fully  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  hereafter  discussing  whether  her  Majesty's  government,  after 
rejecting  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  after  having  discovered,  that  our 
Canadian  subjects  had  been  exposed  to  apprehension  and  to  danger — he  repeated, 
he  should  claim  for  himself,  at  a  future  time,  the  right  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown  had  shown  sufficient  energy  and  decision  in  their 
attempt  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue.  Limiting  himself,  then,  for  the  present,  to 
this  single  remark,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  help  saying,  that  if  there  were  any 
document  which  could  possibly  be  called  for,  and  the  production  of  which  was  not 
liable  to  be  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as  raising  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  he  confessed  he  should  have  thought,  that  that 
document  was  an  old  map,  dated  in  the  year  1755 — a  map  drawn  at  a  time  when  no 
differences  could  exist  between  the  United  States  and  this  country.  If  that  map  had 
any  bearing  on  the  question,  he  did  hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  per- 
severe in  his  motion.  If  the  map  were  not  in  existence,  no  jealous  feeling  need  be 
excited,  and  he  hoped  if  it  did  exist,  that  the  particular  map  which  had  been  moved 
for,  and  no  more  recent  map,  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  It  might 
be,  however,  that  there  were  some  well-founded  objections  to  the  production  of  the 
map  w"hich  did  not  strike  his  mind.  If  the  greater  caution  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man suggested  any  to  him,  and  that  he  felt  unwilling  to  press  his  own  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  too  highly  estimated  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  circum- 
spection not  to  treat  it  with  respect ;  but  if  there  were  no  substantial  objection  to 
their  seeing  the  old  map,  he  hoped  that  it  might  be  produced. 

Sir  C.  Grey  was  sorry  on  so  important  a  question  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  been  so  distracted.  He  had  never  said  the  map  was  not  in  existence, 
and  any  hon.  gentleman  who  went  to  the  British  museum  could  see  it  there  in  eight 
sheets. 

The  conversation  then  dropped,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  the  8th  day  of  April. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 
April  15,  1839. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion,  calling  upon  the  House  for  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  relative  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  Rohert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  :  I  do  not  regret  that  I  have  given  to  the  noble 
lord,  by  declaring,  antecedent  to  the  present  debate,  the  amendment  which  I  meant  to 
move,  the  advantage  of  which  he  has  largely,  but  not  unfairly,  availed  himself  of— 
commenting  on  the  terms  and  purport  of  that  amendment.  I  consider  that  I  made  no 
concession  ;  that  I  deprived  myself  of  no  advantage,  by  not  concealing  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  until  the  moment  of  submitting  it  to  the  House.  I  felt  that 
the  propositions  contained  in  it  are  so  consistent  with  good  sense,  so  founded  in 
justice,  that  I  willingly  granted  that  opportunity  for  comment,  which  an  early  decla- 
ration must  give.  I  sought  to  conciliate  no  support.  I  sought  not  to  exclude  the 
support  of  any  man,  who,  differing  from  me  in  opinion,  might  yet  think  the  amend- 
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ment  justified  by  truth  and  by  reason;  and  I  did  not  attempt  so  to  frame  It,  as  to 
conciliate  those  froiii  whinn  on  most  (iiiestiuns  of  policy  I  widely  differ.  Sir,  I  was 
advised  not  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  House  of  Lortls,  l)ecause  tiie  name  would 
raise  opposition  from  those  gentlemen  of  extreme  |)o[)ulur  opinions,  who  are  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  tiie  House  of  I^ords.  I  was  a^^ked  to  move  for  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  as  a  plan  more  ca[)tivatln>>- to  many,  than  any  other  I  could  adopt, 
but  I  refused  either  proposal.  In  this  great  crisis — for  great  it  is,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  is  called  on  to  make  a  partial  declaration  of  confidence  in  government, 
and  to  seek  (as  I  tliink)  an  unjustifiable  collision  with  the  House  of  L(jrds.  I  en- 
deavoured, in  framing  my  amendment,  to  consider  notliing  but  the  considerations  of 
equity  and  reason,  and  I  felt,  that  although  a  majority  might  trample  on  that 
amendment,  it  could  not  e.\tinguish  its  vitality  and  living  principles.  Such  were 
the  motives  which  actuated  me  in  framing  the  amendment  which  1  mean  to  submit 
for  the  approbation  of  the  House.  And  now  I  will  api)eal  to  the  House,  whether  it 
be  right  at  this  moment,  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  partial  declaration  of 
confidence  in  one  branch  of  public  government,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  amid 
the  difficulties  that  surround  us?  Are  you  justified  in  seeking  a  collision  with 
another  branch  of  the  legislature  ?  These  are  the  (piestions  you  have  to  determine 
— and  I  now  say  beforehand,  that  if  in  arguing  them,  through  the  strength  of  my 
conviction,  or  betrayed  by  the  hastiness  of  debate,  which  it  is  difficult,  when  the 
conviction  is  strong,  utterly  to  restrain ;  if  I  introduce  any  language  better  fitted 
for  the  acerbity  of  party  contention,  than  the  gravity  of  this  great  occasion,  I  make 
at  once  a  preliminary  apology  for  the  introduction  of  such  language.  Sir,  to  me 
this  introduction  of  an  abstract  princi])le  on  the  subject  of  Ireland — the  introduction 
of  it  by  the  noble  lord — the  introduction  of  it  in  the  month  of  April — may  awaken 
reminiscences  of  former  years,  and  the  results  of  former  motions.  1  may  not  be  able 
to  administer  so  far  the  oblivious  antidote  of  which  the  noble  lord  has  spoken,  as 
entirely  to  forget  the  abstract  resolution  of  1835,  moved  in  April  of  that  year  by  the 
noble  lord;  but  this  I  can  undertake  to  do — I  can  raze  from  my  mind  and  memory 
any  feeling  of  animosity  on  account  of  that  resolution.  And,  although  I  shall  refer 
to  that  resolution,  as  one  of  the  instances  of  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings,  I  shall 
prove,  I  hope,  that  I  am  not  labouring  under  any  of  those  irritating  feelings  which 
the  most  generous  minds  may  imbibe  in  the  heat  of  political  conflict. 

Sir,  I  have  two  projjositions  to  submit  to  the  House  in  support  of  my  resolution, 
and  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  noble  lord  ;  and  I  will  attempt  in  my  argument  to 
keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  principles  involved  in  them.  My  propositions  are 
these — First,  that  it  is  not  fitting  or  suitable  to  the  character  or  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  make  abstract  declarations  of  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  government,  unless  under  particular  and  special  circumstances, 
and  cases  of  emergency.  That  is  my  first  proposition.  My  second  is,  that  my  ob- 
jection to  abstract  declarations  of  opinion  are  infinitely  aggravated  when  they  are 
sought  as  causes  of  unjust  conflict  with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  If  I 
establish  either  of  these,  I  have,  as  it  ajipears  to  me,  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  proposed  resolution  of  the  noble  lords,  and  all  I  ask  is,  an  indulgent  hearing, 
while  I  attempt  by  argument  to  support  them.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
declaration  of  confidence  in  the  executive  government  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ought  neither  to  be  asked  for  nor  given,  except  in  extreme  cases.  Con- 
fidence ought  rather  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  support  the  House  gives  the 
executive  government,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  the  legislative  mea- 
sures proposed  by  government,  than  from  any  abstract  declaration  of  opinion. 
There  are,  I  admit,  occasions,  which  may  justify  a  government  in  calling  for  such 
declarations;  but  they  are  rare,  and  extremely  rare,  when  the  House  of  Conniions 
should  select  one  [tarticular  branch  of  the  public  policy  of  government,  and, 
passing  by  all  other  branches,  mark  with  approbation  that  detached  and  sin- 
gle portion.  By  taking  such  a  course,  you  will  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
into  great  embarrassment.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  executive  government 
which  does  not  adopt  some  branches  of  policy  not  entitled  to  support.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  government  without  some  error;  and  a  partial  a|)probation, 
or  condemnation,  leaves  the  public  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  the  government 
possess  the  general  confidence  of  the  House.     In  fact,  a  pronounced  approbation  of  a 
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single  portion  of  poliej'',  implies  a  disapprobation  of  all  which  is  not  mentioned  ;  and 
you  may  make  it  impossible  to  form  a  government,  if  you  persist  in  this  coui-se. 
Instead  of  gathering  from  the  general  support  of  the  House,  a  conviction  that  the 
government  merits,  and  therefore  receives,  the  confidence  of  the  legislature,  the 
public  will  require  a  declared  approbation  of  every  part  of  its  policy,  and  will 
require  that  approbation  to  be  renewed  every  time  any  part  of  its  policy  is  ques- 
tioned; you  will  thus  paralyze  the  whole  administration.  You  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  government  to  move  without  continual  votes  of  approbation  of  every 
part  of  its  policy.  I  say,  therefore,  and  every  one  will  admit,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  strong  foundation  for  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  approval  of 
one  part  of  your  policy.  Still  it  may  be  possible  that  partial  declarations  of  confi- 
dence may  be  justified.  They  may  have  this  advantage,  that  by  limiting  them  to  a 
single  branch  of  policy,  you  obtain  a  clear  and  explicit  definition  of  the  principle, 
and  a  clear  exposition  of  the  practice  of  which  you  mean  to  approve.  But  if  you 
commit  this  double  error,  that  you  take  a  single  branch,  and  have  not  the  courage 
and  the  manliness  to  declare  the  principles  of  the  policy  which  you  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  to  approve  of — if  you  do  not  tell  us  clearly  the  period  when  that  policy 
has  been  in  operation — if  you  do  not  make  it  explicit,  beyond  all  doubt,  what  are  the 
measures,  and  who  are  the  men,  you  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of,  then, 
you  are  involving  the  House  in  a  false  position,  and  establishing  a  precedent  as  fatal 
as  any  ever  adopted.  Is  not  your  resolution  open  to  this  objection  ? — is  it  not  partial 
and  unsatisfactory  in  its  construction  ?  Is  it  not  vague  and  indefinite?  You  ask 
me  to  approve  of  the  principle  that  has  guided  the  executive  government  of  Ireland 
— but  the  executive  government  means  her  Majesty's  government  generally.  You 
cannot  separate  the  executive  government  of  Ireland  from  the  cabinet  v/hich  presides 
over  all  our  affairs.  You  cannot  pay  a  compliment  to  Lord  Normanby,  and  to  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Morpeth),  without  paying  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive. Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Lord  Glenelg  last  year  ?  Do  you  recollect  that 
when  it  was  proposed  last  year,  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  that  branch  of  your 
administration  over  which  that  noble  lord  presided,  you  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  separate  an  individual  member  of  the  government  from  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues. If  you  have  forgotten,  I  will  remind  you  of  the  circumstance.  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  but  rarely  we  can  relieve  the  severe  performance  of  our  duty  by  the  exhibition 
of  romantic  and  chivalrous  affection ;  but  I  must  say,  there  was  something  most 
gratifying,  when  the  attack  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  on  the  noble 
lord's  colonial  administration,  there  was  something  delightful  in  the  feeling  of  public 
devotion  and  private  affection,  which  made  the  entire  cabinet  rally  round  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  cheerfully  offer  him  their  support.  That  feeling  was  a  just  one,  so 
far  as  this,  that  a  man  more  amiable  in  private  life,  more  desirous  of  efficiently  per- 
forming his  public  duty,  a  man  who  showed  greater  ability  in  debate,  or  conciliated 
a  greater  degree  of  good-will,  even  in  opponents,  never  existed  than  Lord  Glenelg. 
I  am  quoting  this  instance  to  show,  that  if  censure  cast  upon  an  individual  member 
of  the  administration  is  to  be  construed  as  a  censure  upon  the  government,  a  com- 
pliment to  the  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  a  compliment  to  the  cabinet 
generally.  I  remember  how  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  rushed 
forward  on  that  occasion.  Never,  since  the  days  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  was 
greater  or  more  affectionate  zeal  exhibited  : — 

"  nihil  iste,  nee  ausus, 
Nee  potuit:  coelum  hoc  et  conseia  sidera  testor: 
Tantum  infelicem  nimiam  dilexit  amicum." 

The  noble  lord  said,  "Did  the  hon.  baronet  suppose  that  the  present  cabinet 
either  would  or  could  remain  in  office,  if  one  of  its  members  were  to  be  driven 
from  it  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure  of  that  House  ?  Why,  if  they  could  be  so  base 
and  dishonourable,  that  House  would  never  permit  a  set  of  men  to  retain  their 
places,  who  had  allowed  one  of  their  number  to  become  a  'scapegoat  to  save  them- 
selves." Those  were  the  words  used  by  the  noble  lord,  who  was  determined  not 
to  incur  the  reproach  levelled  by  the  sarcastic  moralist  at  the  quondam  conapanions 
of  the 
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"  poor  8cqiiP8tere(l  stag, 


That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  tii'en  a  hurt," 

"  WIlLIl 

most  iiivectivc'ly  he  passeth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 

Lord  Glouclg  was  not  to  be 

"  Left  and  abandoned  of  liis  velvet  friends." 

Misery  was  not  to  part 

"  Tlie  flu.v  of  company." 

Upon  that  occasion  the  g-overninent  did  present  an  instance  of  generous  devo- 
tion which  is  rarely  seen  ;  but  it  established  the  principle,  that  the  act  of  one 
part  of  tlie  government  is  shared  by  all.  lint  if  that  principle  be  just,  so  when  a, 
compliment  is  pro])oscd  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  administration,  you  cannot 
e.xclusively  approi)riate  that  compliment  to  one  department,  but  the  whole  ad- 
ministration must  ]>articipate  in  it.  This,  tlien,  is  a  compliment  sought  to  be  paid, 
to  the  executive  government  of  Ireland.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  extend  that  appro- 
bation to  the  course  of  k'gislative  policy  which  the  government  has  pursued  witli 
reference  to  that  country?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  paying  a  compliment  to 
tlie  principles  which  have  pcrvadetl  the  executive  government  of  Ireland,  yoa 
cordially  approve,  in  respect  to  legislation,  of  the  language  of  this  resolution  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  forty-six  gentlemen  who  followed  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  last  year,  in  denouncing  the  government  for  the  course  which  they 
had  pursued  in  reference  to  legislative  measures  for  Ireland  ?  Is,  then,  this  vote 
of  partial  approbation  not  to  be  construed  as  extending  to  the  legislative  policy  of 
the  government,  and  is  it  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  ?  Is  this  to  be  your  vote,  in  contradiction  to  what  you  assume  to  be 
the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords — an  assumption  of  which  I  utterly  deny 
the  justice?  Finding  yourselves,  as  you  say,  censured  by  the  House  of  Lords,  you 
come  forward,  and  ask  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  approve  of  your  conduct;  but  you  are  not  even  explicit  enough  to  tell 
us  for  what  period  you  demand  approbation.  No;  what  you  ask  is,  that  "the 
House  approve  of  the  executive  policy  which  has  guided  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  of  late  years."  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  voluminous 
(luotations  from  writers,  to  show  you  the  various  periods  to  which  the  term  "  late 
years, "  has  been  applied,  but  merely  assert,  that  it  has  been  applied  to  every 
number  of  years  from  two  to  one  hundred.  But  will  the  House  of  Commons  not 
require  any  further  specification  of  the  period  to  which  the  resolution  applies, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  of  "  late  years  ?"  Now,  I  ask  you  this  dis- 
tinct question,  and  I  hope  the  noble  lord  opposite  will  interrupt  me  by  answering 
it.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord. 
Anglesey,  and  Lord  Plunket,  in  your  vote  of  approval — or,  do  you  mean  to  deliver 
up  these  noblemen  to  the  obloquy  which  has  been  cast,  in  certain  quarters,  on  their 
administration  of  Irish  atfairs?  Do  you  mean  to  institute  an  invidious  contrast 
between  the  government  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  ^Melbourne — or  to  have  Lord 
Normanby  complimented  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Anglesey  ?  If  you  include  Lord.? 
Wellesley  and  Anglesey,  how  is  it  i)ossible  for  those  to  join  in  the  vote,  who  were 
formerly  so  loud  in  censuring  these  noblemen — who  declared  them  unworthy  public 
confidence,  and  stigmatized  their  whole  course  of  conduct  as  marked  by  hostility 
to  Ireland  ?  If  you  mean  to  exclude  them,  I  ask  you,  why  you  have  not  had  the 
manliness  to  say  so  ?  Why  do  you  not  say,  that  Lord  INlelbourne's  government 
commenced  in  1835  ;  our  approbation,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  same  period,  and 
applies  exclusively  to  that  government  ?  But,  no.  You  evade  that  ditriculty — 
you  arc  unwilling  to  make  the  invidious  contrast  between  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  or  between  Lords  Wellesley  an<l  Anglesey  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord 
Normanby  on  the  other ;  and  in  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction 
and  a])prove  your  policy,  you  cover  your  meaning  under  the  convenient  generality, 
that  it  is  the  policy  adopted  of  late  years.  But  probably  you  take  the  more 
generous  course,  and  you  do  mean  to  include  Lord  Anglesey  and  Lord  Wellesley 
in  your  vote  of  approbation.     I  infer  that,  indeed,  from  the  siwcch  of  the  noble 
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lord  ;    because   the  noble  lord  stated,  obscurely  indeed,  and  rather  by  insinuation 
than  in  direct  terms,    that  Lord  Wellesley  had  not  been  quite  so  successful  in  con- 
ciliating public  opinion  as  Lord  Normanby,  but  he  had  been  beset  by  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties.     Well,   then,   do  you  exclude  Lord  Wellesley,  or  do  you  not 
exclude  him,  from  your  vote  of  approbation  for  his  administration  of  the  executive 
in  Ireland  ?    Mind,  merely  executive,  for  the  legislative  function  is  entirely  omitted 
in  this  motion.     That  you  include  him,   would  be  of  course  the  generous  reply. 
Well,   then,   you  include  him.     But  if  you  include  him,  you   must  include  me. 
This  makes  a  great  difficulty.     For  when  you  ask  me  for  a  vote  of  approval  of  the 
conduct  and  principles  by  which  the  executive  government  of  Ireland  has  been 
guided  of  late  years,  you  leave  me  in  great  doubt,  intimately  connected  as  I  my- 
self have  been  with  the  executive  government  in  that  country  of  late  years,  whether 
you  mean  to  approve  and  sanction  my  conduct  or  not.     I  suppose,   of  course,   you 
mean  to  exclude  me  from  this  agreeable  course  of  your  approbation.     That  I  take 
for  granted.     But  if  you  mean  to  include  Lord  Wellesley,  how  do  you  manage  to 
exclude  me,   for  five  years,  from  the  year  1822  to  (he  year  1827,  I  had  the  honour 
and  satisfaction  of  acting,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  government  of 
Ireland?    There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  in  relation  to  Irish  ])olicy, 
and  the  difference  which  led  to  our  estrangement,  was  in  no  manner  connected  with 
Irish  affairs.   I  acted  with  Lord  Wellesley  as  Lord-lieutenant,  and  with  Lord  Plunket 
as  Attorney-general  of  Ireland  ;   and  if  either  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord  Plunket  dis- 
approved of  my  principles  of  government  in  Irish  affairs,  I  ask  you  to  call  on  them 
to  show,  why  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from  me.     Again,  I  repeat,  that  the 
disunion  which  took  place  between  us,  was  not  on  the  point  of  executive  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland.    I  acted,  also,  w^ith  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State.     I  presume  that  Lord  Melbourne,   in  the 
executive  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  has  been  acting  on  the  same  principles 
of  late  years  as  those  on  which  he  formerly  acted.     Again,  therefore,  your  appro- 
bation extends  through  him  to  me.     No  agreement  of  principles  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  on  the  executive  affairs  in  Ireland,  could  be  more  cordial,  than 
the  union  which  existed  between  Lord  Melbourne  and  myself,  whilst  Lord  Melbourne 
was   Secretary  for   Ireland,   and  I  was  Secretary  of  State.      My   separation  from 
Lord  Melbourne  did  not  arise  from  any  difference  in  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland.     From  what  period,   then,   do  you  date  your 
approbation  of  Irish  policy  ?     Perhaps  you  will  say,  from  the  commencement  of 
Lord  Grey's  government  of  1830.     Is  it  so  ?     We  were  then  excluded  from  power. 
You  brought  forward  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we  ceased  to  exercise  any  direction  over 
the   Irish  government.     Is  it,   then,   from  1830  that  you  date  your  approbation  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  not  date  it  from  so  long  a  period.     Is  it,  then,  from  1834?     Will 
you  date  it  from  the  period  of  Lord  Grey's  retirement  from  power,  and  your  sepa- 
ration from  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Lancashire,  and  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  then  member  for  Cumberland  ?     Is  it  so  ?     Well,  let  us  take  it  from  1834,  still 
you  must   include  me.     You  make  no  exception.     You   say,   that  the  principles 
which  of  late  years  have  guided  the  executive  government  in  Ireland  are  entitled  to 
public  approbation  ;  and,  taking  the  most  limited  and  restricted  period,  namely,  from 
the  year  1834,  the  government  over  which  I  presided  comes  in  for  its  share.     I  say, 
with   the  noble  lord,  we  must  have  something  definite  and  precise.     We  cannot 
praise  two  governors  of  Ireland,  acting  on  different  principles — we  cannot  praise 
Lord  Haddington  and  Lord  Normanby.     No ;  but  you  evade  the  difficulty ;  for,  if 
you  take  your  stand  from  the  year  1834,  when  Lord  Grey  retired  from  power,  yet 
still  Lord  Haddington  administered  the  executive  in  Ireland  during  the  government 
over  which  I  presided,   and   you  make  no  exception,  but  merely  ask  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  policy  pursued  in  Ireland  of  late 
years.     Why,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  include  our  policy,  why  do  you  not  say  so — 
why  not  state  explicitly  what  are  the  principles  which  you  ask  us  to  approve,  and 
what  is  the  period  of  time  during  which  those  principles  have  guided  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  in  Ireland.     Is  it  fair — is  it  decent,  to  call  on  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  abstract  declaration  of  ajjprobation  of  certain  principles  of  govern- 
ment,   and  yet  neither  define   those  principles,  nor  state  during  what  period   they 
liuvc  been  in  operation  ?     Now,  what  are  those  principles  which  we  are  called  on 
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to  approve?  If  you  say,  tlioy  arc  tlie  princii)los  wliicli  have  govcrnc<]  Lord  Nor- 
nianhy  ami  the  present  achiiiiiistratioii  in  theh*  administration  ol"  aflairs  in  Ireland, 
I  shall  still  object  to  the  sanction  you  ask  i'or  on  account  of  the  indeliniteness  and 
vagueness  of  the  resolution.  And  if  this  be  really  what  you  do  mean,  why  have 
you  not  the  courage  and  manliness  to  say  so?  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  why  you 
exclude  the  Manpiess  of  Anglesea — why  you  exclude  Lord  Wellcsley — why  you 
exclude  Lord  Crcy's  government?  At  least,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  from  the 
language  of  your  resolution,  that  it  extends  to  the  period,  and  to  all  governments 
since  1830.  I  say,  then,  if  so,  the  ground  on  which  I  dissent  from  tlus  resolution 
is  on  account  of  the  vagueness,  and  indistinctness,  and  the  indefinite  nature  of  the 
principles,  for  which  it  asks  our  sanction  ;  j)rinciples,  neither  expressed  in  the  re- 
solution itself,  nor  to  be  inferred  from  any  jieriod  named  in  it  as  the  period  of  tiieir 
operation.  I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  second  point.  I  ask  the  question,  whether  you 
are  justified  in  entering  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords? — for  mark,  it  is 
collision,  this  proceeding  means  nothing  less — and  that  it  is  a  collision,  is  the  im- 
pression which  has  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
very  natural  construction  of  the  noble  lord's  proceeding.  For  the  noble  lord,  the 
very  day  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  came  down  to  the  House  and  gave 
notice  of  this  motion  ;  and  what  was  the  comment  made  on  it  in  Ireland?  It  was 
In  these  Avords — "This  is  a  manly  course;  this  is  seeking  collision  with  the  House 
of  Lords."  Now,  Sir,  the  entrance  into  collision  with  one  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  state  is  no  light  matter.  It  will  be  well  for  this  House  to  consider 
maturely  what  are  the  instruments,  or  means,  which  they  have  in  their  power  to 
carry  on  such  a  contest,  as  well  as  what  conse(iuences  are  likely  to  come  from  it. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  before  we  enter  on  this  conflict,  to  ask  ourselves,  whether 
there  is  anj' justification  for  the  collision  we  are  about  to  begin.  Now  the  professed 
justification  seems  to  be,  that  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  "a  Select  Committee, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  since  the  year  1835,  in  respect  to  crime  and  out- 
rage, which  have  rendered  life  and  property  insecure  in  that  portion  of  the  empire." 
This,  then,  is  the  foundation  for  the  projected  collision.  Now,  Sir,  how  does  this 
House  stand  in  relation  to  the  other  House  with  respect  to  the  legislative  measures 
affecting  Ireland  ?  Is  there  so  extensive  a  difference,  as  to  render  a  collision  likely 
with  respect  to  legislative  measures  ?  On  the  Poor-law  bill  the  two  Houses  have 
come  to  a  concurrence;  on  the  Tithe  bill  the  House  of  Peers  has  concurred  with 
the  House  of  Commons ;  on  the  Municipal  Corporations  bill  a  difl'erence  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  But  you  do  not  seek  for  the  elements  of  quarrel,  surely,  in  the 
acts  of  last  session  ?  You  profess  your  proceeding  to  be  founded  solely  on  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  you  consider  (and  indeed 
it  is  necessary  for  your  argument)  and  construe  into  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
government.  As  far  as  legislative  [)roeeedings  are  concerned,  you  have  not  a 
pretence  for  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for  with  reference  to  them  during 
the  present  session,  not  one  communication  has  taken  place  between  this  House  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  And  the  single  act  from  which  you  have  a  right  to  infer  any 
thing  of  the  intentions  of  the  House  ol"  Lords  is  this  : — You  asked  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  the  speech  witii 
respect  to  municipal  corporations  ;  and  in  the  Address  which  the  House  of  Peers 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  they  said,  "  We  concur  with  your  jMajesty,  that  the 
reform  and  amendment  of  the  munici])al  corporations  in  Ireland  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  You  may  have  thought  it  discreet 
to  introduce  such  a  paragraph  into  the  Queen's  speech,  knowing,  as  you  did,  the 
opposition  which  was  formerly  made  to  your  views  on  that  point ;  and,  indeed,  I 
myself  should  have  much  difficulty  in  pronouncing  such  a  reform  to  be  so 
"essential;"  but  the  House  of  Lords,  be  it  remembered,  at  your  suggestion,  re- 
viewing the  conflicts  that  had  taken  place,  yielded  to  your  views,  and  adopted  them 
in  their  address.  So  far,  then,  as  we  know  of  the  intentions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  resj)ect  to  legislative  measures  relative  to  Ireland,  still  pending,  there  a])pears 
to  be  nothing  on  which  to  found  the  slightest  pretence  for  the  collision  sought. 
The  sole  cause  assumed  for  the  collision  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  ai)[)ointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  since  the  year  1S3.3,  in  respect  of 
crime  and  outrage,  which  had  rendered  life  and  projjcrty  insecure  in  that  part  of 
141— Vol,  111. 
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the  empire  ;  and  which  appointment  the  noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
assumed  to  be  a  virtual  censure  on  her  Majesty's  government.  I  deny  that  it  is 
a  censure,  or  can  be  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  censure.  The  first  question  that 
arises,  then,  is,  whether  the  appointment  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  that  committee 
be  a  vote  of  censure,  or  not  ?  And  I  ask  you  to  listen  for  a  brief  while  to  the 
argument,  by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  such  an  assumption  is  not  a  fair 
one.  The  noble  lord  said,  not  exactly  that  it  was  a  vote  of  censure,  but  that  it  was 
prima  facie  a  censure.  Now,  I  can  understand  what  a  prima  facie  case  means  ;  but 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  prima  facie  censure.  There  may 
be  grounds  for  it,  but  the  noble  lord's  expression,  as  applied  to  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  do  not  exactly  understand.  But  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government,  or  not 't  I  deny  that  it 
is,  or  that  it  is  to  be  considered  in  that  light.  It  may  be  a  questioning  of  their 
policy,  or  rather  an  appearing  to  question  their  policy ;  but  to  justify  the  noble 
lord,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  adopt  some  far  less  equivocal  course.  For  have 
we,  I  ask,  never  appointed  committees  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  And  did 
we  consider  such  an  appointment  as  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure — did  we  consider 
that,  by  so  doing,  we  were  paralysing  the  functions  of  government?  Why,  in  1824, 
Lord  Althorp  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  motion, 
as  amended  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  lo 
inquire  into  the  state  of  that  country,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disturbance  that  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  The  inquiry 
was  a  large  one.  The  acts  of  the  government,  its  conduct  and  policy,  came  into 
question,  though  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  disturb- 
ances had  prevailed.  When  Lord  Althorp  moved  for  that  committee,  it  was  not 
contended  that  the  functions  of  government  were  incompatible  with  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee.  It  lasted  two  years,  every  subject  was  inquired  into,  and  though 
the  Catholic  question  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  report,  every  practical  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  functions,  and  operations,  and  policy  of  government,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  was  inquired  into — not  merely  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
itself.  How,  then,  can  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  example  before  their  eyes, 
an  example  so  complete,  where  the  committee  had  powers  so  extended,  and  yet  where 
no  one  ever  ventured  to  assert  that  those  powers  were  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  government — how  can  we,  with  any  consistency,  consider  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  vote  of  censure,  or  make 
it  a  ground  for  coming  into  collision  with  that  House  ?  There  is  another  instance 
to  which  I  will  refer.  In  1827  the  noble  lord  himself  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee — a  select  committee — to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  criminal  convictions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  empowered  the  com- 
mittee to  report  their  observations  thereon.  That  committee  was  appointed  in  1827, 
by  the  noble  lord.  Now,  were  not  the  functions  of  justice,  and  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  brought  under  the  inquiry  of  that  committee?  But  was  that 
appointment  considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
government  ?  Did  the  House  express  any  surprise  at  the  government  continuing 
to  hold  the  reins  of  office  after  such  a  vote  ?  Certainly  not.  With  what  justice, 
then,  can  we  now  place  on  this  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  construction,  which  we 
never  placed  upon  our  own  votes,  and  rush  into  collision  with  them  on  a  mere  matter 
of  assumption  and  interpretation  ?  Well,  Sir,  in  the  year  1832,  another  committee 
was  appointed.  The  noble  lord  may,  perhaps,  say,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords — that  the  committees  of  1824  and 
1825  had  exhausted  the  subject.  This,  however,  is  quite  a  different  argument.  The 
noble  lord  may  contend,  that  we  have  had  inquiry  enough — that  inquiry  has  been 
exhausted,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  an  intelligible  ground  of  objection  to  inquiry  on  his 
part,  but  no  ground  for  this  motion.  I  protest,  Sir,  against  entering  into  a  contest 
with  another  branch  of  the  legislature,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  entertain  the 
same  opinion  as  the  noble  lord.  If  they  do  not  agree  with  this  House  that  the 
committee  of  1824  and  182.5  was  sufficient,  we  have  no  right  to  resent  this  expression 
of  their  opinion  by  a  vote,  such  as  that  which  the  noble  lord  asks  at  our  hands.  But, 
in  1832,   this  House,  at  the  instigation  of  the  uoble  lord's  colleagues,  the  member 
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for  Dundee,  and  pa)'mastcr  of  the  forces,  wlio  was  not  satisfied  with  tlie  committees 
of  1824-5,  who  did  not  tliink  incjiiiry  into  fresh  crime  exhausted,  appointed  another 
committee.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  a  resolution,  which  I  ask  you  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  other  House  now  in  question  : — "  May,  1831. — Sir  H.  Parnell  moved 
for  a  comniittee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  tlie  disturhed  counties  in  Ireland,  into  the 
immediate  causes  which  iiave  pro(hiced  tlie  same,  and  into  the  efliciency  of  the  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  outrages  af,'ainst  tiie  public  peace.'' 

Now,  suppose  the  House  of  Lords  had  abandoned  their  own  words,  and  taken 
those  of  Sir  Henry  ParnelFs  motion,  would  you  have  abandoned  your  objection  ? 
The  words  I  have  just  read  were  the  words  propf)sed  by  a  member  of  her  iMajesty's 
government  itself,  and  yet  you  now  come  forward  to  ask  us  to  resent  a  motion  which 
does  not  go  so  far  as  that  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell's.  Sir  Henry  not  only  soii,i,'ht  to 
investigate  the  disturbances,  hut  to  inquire  into  their  causes.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  any  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  made  that  motion,  the  arguments 
that  have  been  used  here  to-night  would  have  been  doubly  enforced,  and  it  would 
have  been  said  that  such  a  resolution  would  do  nothing  less  than  point  at  her 
Majesty's  government  as  the  cause  of  disturbance  and  crime.  These  committees, 
however,  were  matters  on  record  ;  they  were  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself; 
and,  with  these  acts  before  them,  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  challenges  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland,  an(l  holds 
that  the  claim  to  exercise  tliat  right  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
executive  government  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  forget  that  there  are  in  the  House  of 
Lords  members  of  her  Majesty's  government  who  have  not  denied  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  crime,  and  who,  if  they  luul  considered 
the  phraseology  of  Lord  Roden's  motion  so  objectionable,  miglit  have  taken  a  different 
course  from  that  which  they  had  in  this  discussion  pursued.  Why  did  they  not  say, 
"  We  consider  the  words  so  equivocal,  that  though  you  disclaim,  if  you  are  sincere, 
all  intention  of  conveying  a  censure  on  the  government — though  the  Uuke  of 
"Wellington  may  deny  that  this  resolution  is  tantamount  to  censure — j-et  we  will 
test  your  sincerity,  and  propose  the  extension  of  the  inquiry  to  the  year  183"2  ?  "  If  in 
the  words,  "which  have  rendered  life  and  property  insecure,"  you  feared  was  con- 
veyed an  insinuation  that  they  were  rendered  insecure  by  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  why  did  they  not  move  an  amendment  in  some  such  terms  as  these  : — 
"  With  respect  to  such  crimes  and  outrages  as  have  rendered  life  and  property 
insecure?"  If,  either  in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  or  at  the  period  at  which 
it  fixed  the  inquiry,  you,  after  the  disclaimer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  appre- 
hended an  implied  vote  of  censure,  why  not  have  moved  an  amendment  in  the  terms 
of  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  legitimate  and  proper  course,  instead  of 
letting  it  pass  without  moving  an  amendment,  and  then  availing  yourselves  of  it  as 
a  pretext  for  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords?  Have  you  no  example  of  this 
course  before  your  eyes  ?  When,  last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  a  subject  ten  times  more  objectionable  than  an 
inquiry  into  crime,  you  assented  to  the  jirincipal  of  the  motion,  and,  only  objecting 
to  the  limitation  of  the  term  over  which  the  inquiry  was  to  extend,  you  extended 
the  time  thereof,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee being  construed  into  a  vote  of  censure.  Why  not  have  acted  in  the  same 
way  on  the  present  occasion  ?  Why  not  have  comedown  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  motion  for  a  corresponding  inquiry,  and,  by  so  doing,  have  prevented  all 
possibility  of  tlie  inquiry  in  the  Lords  bearing  a  criminatory  character?  Or,  if 
there  were  any  crimination  to  arise,  to  extend  that  crimination  to  others.  I  wish 
now  you  would  extend  that  inquiry.  I  wish  now— now,  when  I  have  heard  myself 
charged  with  fostering  a  petty  spirit  of  Orange  domination— I  wish  now,  you  would 
appoint  a  committee  which  should  commence,  not  with  the  year  iS.'l.j,  but  with  the 
year  1834,  or  with  any  other  year  you  may  please  to  name,  and  which  shall  subject 
my  acts  and  my  correspondence  to  investigation  ;  and  I  tell  you  at  once  that  I  will 
not  shrink  from  such  an  inquiry.  But  the  question  now  is,  why,  instead  of  asking 
for  a  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst  the  difficulties  that  surround 
you,  do  you  not  take  the  course  with  respect  to  the  committee  on  crimes  and 
outrage,  which  you  took  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  sheriff's,  and  strip 
the  appointment   of  the  committee  of  all  criminatory  character,    by  extending 
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the  period  of  inquiry,  so  as  to  include  the  acts  of  other  parties?     If  the  House 
of  Lords  did  appoint  the  committee,  supposing  that  tliere  was  something  that  in- 
duced it — not  censure — but  the  allegation  of  a  prima  facie  case  of  incpiiry,  can  we 
reasonably  turn  round  and  blame  the  House  of  Lords  for  entering  into  the  investi- 
gation ?    Least  of  all,  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  when  such  charges  were  made,  the 
Irish   government  should  have  refused  inquiry,   and  expressed  great  indignation 
at  its  being  instituted.     The  course  which  I  now  take  is  in  conformity  with  tlie 
course  I  have  always  taken.    I  do  not,  on  account  of  any  inquiry  that  may  be  made 
into  crime  in  Ireland,  or  any  amount  of  crime  that  may  be  proved  to  exist  there,  in 
order  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  inquiry,  charge  that  crime  on  the  govern- 
ment.    I  have  too  much  experience  in  matters  relating  to  Ireland  to  say  to  the 
Irish  government,  that  because  there  is  much  crime,  therefore  you  have  encouraged 
crime.     I  will  not  visit  you  on  this  account  with  a  vote  of  censure,   but  I  think 
there  is  ground  for  inquiry.     This  is  the  view,  Sir,  in  which  this  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  must  be  regarded — this  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  passed.     But, 
because  I  do  not  censure,  I  am  not,  therefore,  to  assent  to  your  motion  of  approba- 
tion.    I  suspend  my  opinion.     The  resolution  of  the  other  House  is  not  a  vote  of 
crimination  ;  but  I  suspend  my  judgment  till  the  result  of  the  inquiry  be  known.    I 
cannot  accede  to  your  resolution,   and  I  will  not  meet  it  with  a  vote  of  censure — 
because,   as  I  have  not  the  information  which  may,  or  may  not,   result  from   the 
inquiry,  that  course  might  be  unjust.     But  something  I  must  say  for  the  House  of 
Lords.     If  that  House  did  appoint  a  committee,  it  was  not  very  extraordinary,  after 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  taunted  by  members  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment.    Can  any  man  have  been  prepared  for  the  strain  of  indignation  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  members  of  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
taking  into  account  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  the  noble  lord  himself, 
who  seems  to  have  first  done  much  to  provoke  an  inquiry,  and  who  now  chooses  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  vote  of  censure  ?     I  thought  the  noble  lord  himself  was 
bursting  for  inquiry,  and  how  the  noble  lord,  if  he  remembered  his  own  words,  can 
— I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  expression  that  may  be  personally  offensive,  or  calculated 
to  excite  acrimony,  and,  therefore,  changing  the  expression  I  was  about  to  use  for 
one  somewhat  milder — how  the  noble  lord  can  have  tlie  astonishing  boldness,  after 
the  language  used  by  him  in  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  now  to  turn  round 
on  them,  and  invoke  a  collision,  I  really  cannot  comprehend.     Some  gentlemen  met 
in  Dublin,  in  1837,  and  came  to  a  certain  number  of  resolutions,  condemning,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  government  of  Ireland.     Upon  these  resolutions,  which  were 
twenty-three  in  number,  the  noble  lord  commented,  in  the  speech  made  by  him  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  bill,  and  when  inquiry  was  in 
the  far  distance,  no  man  ever  appeared  more  anxious  for  it  than  the  noble  lord — no 
man  ever  so  boldly  challenged  the  parties  to  come  forward  and  submit  those  charges 
to  the  test  of  investigation.     The  words  of  the  noble  lord  were  memorable.     The 
noble  lord  said,  ''it  was  the  same  miserable  monopolizing  minority;"  (this  was  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1837,  and  he  presumed  the  noble  lord  meant  that  the  minority 
then  was  not  formidable  on  account  of  its  numbers — was  not  formidable  on  account 
of  its  boldness) — but  the  noble  lord  thus  taunted  them  for  the  course  they  had  taken  : 
— "  It  is  tlie  same  'miserable  monopolising  minority'  which  has  not  dared  to  bring 
forward  any  charge  in  parliament  against  the  present  administration  in   Ireland  ; 
but  which  has  met  and  passed  certain  resolutions,  containing  charges  highly  crimi- 
natory of  Lord  Mulgrave — charg-es  which,   if  true,  would  insure  the  noble  lord's 
instant  dismissal.     And  although  parliament  has  now  been  assembled  for  a  week, 
and  although  members  of  both  Houses  were  present  at  the  meeting  in  Ireland  *  *  * 
not  one  of  them  has  j'et  ventured  to  give  any  notice  that  he  will  bring  before  par- 
liament tliose  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."     *     *     * 

Why,  Sir,  when  we  were  forbearing,  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
lord  taunted  us.  But  did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  refer  to  the  House  of  Commons 
only  ?  No  doubt  he  meant  to  say,  that  with  the  Commons  originated  impeachment, 
and  therefore  inquiry.  But  the  noble  lord  would  not  stop  there.  Oh,  no,  he  did 
not  give  us  the  opportunity  to  escape — ho  cut  off  our  defence,  and  plainly  told  us, 
"It  maybe  said,  although  it  would  be  a  weak  and  a  miserable  argument''  (the 
noble  lord  is  fond  of  the  term  miserable — ho  thought  us  miserable  in  a  minority,  and 
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it  scorns  that  our  arfriimcnts  showed  the  misery  of  our  situation)  : — "  That  in  tin's 
House  no  one  is  wiUing  to  bring  forward  the  sul)ject,  as  no  one  would  venture  to 
encounter  the  strentrth  of  tlie  support  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  received 
from  the  majority  in  this  House.  This,  I  say,  is  a  miserable  argument.  *  *  * 
But  is  there  not  another  House  of  i)arliameut,  where  this  subject  could  be  brought 
forward  ?  What  is  the  power  of  the  opponents  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  that 
House  I*  ♦  *  *  •  Why  do  these  gentlemen  shrink  from  going  before  that 
House,  and  bringing  forward  these  charges?  They  have  brought  forward  matters, 
impeaching  tlie  conduct  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  they  dare  not  bring  his  conduct  before  parliament  ?  It  may  bo 
that,  after  all,  they  feel  that,  whatever  their  majority  may  be  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament,  it  is  not  a  majority  for  such  purposes.  It  may  be  that  they  feel  that  a 
majority  of  the  other  House  of  parliament  will  not  sanction  such  accusations.  But 
they  should  at  least  have  the  candour  and  frankness  to  let  this  be  known." 

This  was  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  Now,  suppose  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  answer  to  this  challenge,  had  said,  "Let  the  charge  be  brought  forward 
and  we  will  hear  it,  and  proceed  to  condemnation  without  inquiry,"  could  you  have 
been  more  indignant  in  your  language  in  such  a  case  than  you  are  now?  Yet  you 
taunted  them  to  come  forward — you  taunted  these  gentlemen  to  prefer  their  charge, 
but  you  were  not  visited  with  censure  :  they  asked  for  inquiry,  and  now  you  say 
that  inquiry  is  tantamount  to  censure,  and  endeavour  to  escape  inquiry  by  j)rovoking 
a  collision.  When,  therefore,  1  comjiare  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  committee  you  yourselves  appointed — when  I  compare  the  language 
you  held,  challenging  inquiry,  and  complaining  of  condemnation  without  inquir}', 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  stand  justified  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  sense  of  the 
peoj)le  of  England  in  the  coui-sc  you  are  now  taking.  Why,  is  there  nothing  im- 
proved in  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  the  noble  lord  may  say.  To  that  I  answer,  is  there 
nothing  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  justify  the  House  of  Lords  in  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  crimes  and  outrages  endangering  life  and  property  ?  'ihe  state  of  Ireland  may 
be  improved — that  remained  to  be  shown — but,  at  all  events,  the  House  of  Lords 
has  the  admission  of  the  fact  on  which  they  ground  their  inquiry  from  the  highest 
authority — from  the  authority  of  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  who  said,  at  the 
opening-  of  the  special  commission  at  Clonmel  : — "  I  am  personally  a  stranger  to  your 
county;  but  the  perusal  of  the  calendar  of  prisoners,  and  the  informations  on  which 
they  were  committed,  demonstrate  to  nie,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lamentable  fact,  that 
in  no  place  where  the  law  of  England  extends  is  human  life  less  regarded  than  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  It  may  be  some  palliation  of  the  crime,  but  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy one,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  where  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  this  county, 
it  resulted  from  hasty  ebullition  of  human  passion,  or  in  sudden  attairs  between 
factions  in  the  county,  in  which  parties  have  mingled  in  deadly  conflict,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  wild  spirit  of  clanship.  Unhappily,  tiiere  is  another  class  of  homi- 
cide that  calls  for  the  urgent  interference  of  the  law,  and  which  has  not  the  miserable 
palliation  which  1  have  mentioned  belongs  to  the  former  class,  and  which  does  not 
result  from  hasty  conflict,  or  the  accidental  consequences  of  a  chance  blow,  inflicted 
in  a  moment  of  excitement.  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  the  result  of  deep-laid  consjnracy,  tliat  calls  for  blood  and 
assassination." 

This,  then,  fully  established  the  fact,  that  in  no  place  where  the  laws  of  England 
extend  is  human  life  less  regarded  than  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  state  of 
Ireland  may  be  improved — tlie  general  state  of  Ireland  may  be  better  than  it  was — 
but  when  you,  a  government,  make  the  admission — when  you  say,  by  the  mouth  of 
your  own  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  that,  "in  no  place  to  which  the  laws  of 
England  extend  (he  might  have  said  in  no  place  of  the  civilized  world,)  is  human  life 
less  regarded  than  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;"  can  you  be  surprised  — have  you 
any  reason  to  be  astonished — that  the  House  of  Lonls  should  desire  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  causes  whicli  have  led  to  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  seek  to  ascer- 
tain why  human  life  in  that  country  is  so  utterly  disregarded  ?  Are  yon  surprised 
that,  when  the  House  of  Lords  sees  one  of  their  own  members,  living  on  the  borders 
of  that  county,  murdered  at  his  own  door  in  open  day — and  when  that  House  finds 
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the  causes  of  that  horrid  murder  yet  undiscovered,  the  murderer  yet  untraced,  the 
dreadful  act  still  unpunished,  are  you  surprised,  I  say,  that  they  should  try  to  come 
at  the  real  facts  of  tlie  case,  hy  instituting  an  inquiry  which  must  have,  among  other 
objects,  the  investigation  into  the  causes  why  the  detection  and  punishment  of  that 
foul  murder  have  not  ensued  ?  But  you  object  to  this  inquiry,  because  of  the  in- 
dividual who  moved  it.  Is  that  a  reason  for  doing  so  ?  If  the  inquiry  be  necessary, 
should  it  be  silenced  simply  because  the  person  who  moves  it  is  objectionable  to  you  ? 
What  has  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  with  names  or  persons?  Why  should  we 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  thing,  good  in  itself,  and  having  truth  for  its  object,  because  a 
person  who  we  may  not  like  moves  it  ?  A  person  may  be  alluded  to  in  a  debate, 
and  a  name  may  be  used  in  support  of  an  argument ;  but  the  graver  and  wiser  rules 
of  the  House  forbid  our  consideration  of  things  in  reference  to  persons,  and  confine 
us  to  the  consideration  of  them  on  tlieir  own  merits.  To  call,  then,  on  the  House 
of  Commons  to  condemn  the  inquiry  set  on  foot  into  the  causes  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
simply  because  Lord  Roden  has  been  the  mover  of  it,  is  as  contrary  to  the  practice 
oi  parliament,  as  it  is  alien  to  all  reason  and  justice.  Now,  let  us  suppose  a  case  in 
point,  a  parallel  case.  I  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  professing  what  are  termed  liberal  opinions,  has  been  murdered  in  the 
open  day  at  his  own  door;  I  will  suppose  him  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  engaged  in  planning  improvements  in  the  condition  of  his  tenants,  and 
generally  benefitting,  by  his  residence  and  expenditure,  the  whole  neighbourhood  ; 
I  will  then  suppose  the  House  of  Commons,  naturally  and  very  properly  excited  at 
this  appalling  outrage — at  this  dreadful  calamity — propose  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  vviiich  led  to  it;  and,  finally,  I  will  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords 
institute  some  proceedings  analogous  to  those  contemplated  in  the  noble  lord's  re- 
solution, questioning  our  right  to  make  that  inquiry,  on  the  grounds  that  some 
allegation  had  been  made  that  a  liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
fessing extreme  opinions,  had  proposed  it.  Now^,  let  us  suppose  this  case — then 
let  US  ask  ourselves  a  single  question  :  What  would  the  House  of  Commons  have 
said  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  such  a  case  ?  What  judgment  would  it  pronounce 
upon  this  proceeding  ?  And  yet,  invert  the  instance,  and  it  is  the  position  in  which 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  seeks  to  place  us.  We  do  not  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  parties.  We  know  full  well  that  if  such  a  dreadful  calamity  as  this  had  befallen 
one  of  our  own  members,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  indecency — I  say  the 
word — of  resenting  our  proceedings  in  consequence  of  it,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  our  just  indignation,  and  no  end  to  the  clamour  we  should  rightfully  raise  against 
them.  And  yet,  what  is  the  course  which  it  is  now  proposed  we  should  pursue 
towards  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  case  precisely  similar?  The  very  opposite  of  that 
which  we  should  prescribe  to  them  to  pursue  towards  us  under  such  circumstances. 
Sir,  the  House  of  Commons  should  pause  before  it  proceeds  farther  in  this  matter. 
What  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  I  will  now  ask,  should  the  resolution  of  the  noble 
lord  be  afiirmed  by  the  House  ?  When  you  contemplate  entering  into  coUision 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  you  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  act,  but  you  should  also  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 
Will  you  call  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  rescind  their  resolution?  To  effect  any 
purpose,  it  is  inevitable  that  you  should  do  so.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  what  do  you 
gain  by  your  proposition  ?  If  you  do,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  ?  The 
noble  lord  has  said,  that  there  are  precedents  for  the  course  he  has  proposed  to  the 
House,  and  he  has  quoted  only  one  to  sustain  him.  Differences  on  legislative 
})roceedings  afford  no  precedents  for  the  present  case,  as  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  because  they  have  no  application  to  the  point  at  issue.  When 
a  legislative  difference  arises  between  these  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
settled  by  conference  :  you  invite  the  Lords  to  a  conference — you  state  j^our  reasons 
— you  i)erhap3  hear  theirs  ;  you  regret  the  difference,  and  one  or  the  other  abandons 
the  point — setting  aside  the  question  altogether.  This  constitutes  no  precedent 
which  can  api)ly  to  the  case  now  before  us  ;  not  even  the  noble  lord  himself  will 
say  it  docs.  "  But  then,"  says  the  nolile  lord,  "  there  is  a  precedent,  and  I  have  it 
to  show  the  House."  Now,  what  is  this  precedent?  I  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  refer  to  it,  not  as  a  rule  to  guide  their  conduct,  but  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  off 
a  dangerous  course.     What  is  the  precedent  paraded  by  the  noble  lord,  and  how 
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does  it  avail  him  ?  It  is  connected  with  "the  Scottish  plot"  of  1703.     In  that  year, 
suspicion  having  fallen  on  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  ttiat  he  held  corrcspondencie  with  the 
French  government,   and  the  court  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germain's,  he  was  accord- 
ingly arrested.     If  I  recollect  right,  a  person  of  the  name  of  IJoucher,  who  was  in  ■ 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  apprehended  at  some  place  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  or  Sussex,  as  privy  to  that  correspondence.     He  was  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  being  jealous  of  the  loyalty  of  the  minister 
of  the  Crown,  desired  to  have  the  examination  of  this  individual  themselves.     The 
House  of  Commons  resented  this  assumption  of  what  subsecjuently  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  just  right.     But  there  is'no  analogy  between  that  case  and  tlie  ease  now  in 
question.     The  House  of  Commons  ol)jected  to  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  transfer  of  the  examination  of  persons  accused  of  treasonable  practices  from  the 
Crown   to  themselves.     They  said  it  was  arrogating  a  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
that  branch  of  the  legislature,   to  which  the  Lords  had  no  rightful  title;  and  they 
protested  against  it  as  partial.     But  even  then  the  House  of  Lords  wore  riglit.     I 
said  in  the  outset  of  these  observations,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  look  at 
this  precedent  in  the  light  of  a  beacon,  to  warn  them  from  their  present  course,  not 
as  a  guide  to  follow.     In  the  space  of  five  minutes  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  I  advised  rightly.     Observe,   that  this  is  the  only  precedent  which  the  noble 
lord  could  find,   tliough  no  doubt  he  has  been  neither  inactive  nor  idle  in  search- 
ing for  tliem.     But  to  what  sore  shifts  must  the  noble  lord  be  driven  when  his 
only  precedent — the  only  precedent  on  which  he  can  rely — is  one  which  derives 
its  authority  from  an  act  of  the  high  Tories  of  that  day  ?  Tliis  is  the  account  given 
of  the  struggle  on    that  occasion  between   the  House  of  Lords  and  the  IL)use  of 
Commons,  by  the  best  Whig  authorities.     I  thought,  when  the  noble  lord  (pioted 
the  case,  I  recollected  some  omission ;  and,   now  that  I  have  it  all  before  me,   the 
House  will  see  that  I  had  no  especial  cause  to  be  surprised  at  the  noble  lord  having 
touched  but  lightly  on  some  parts  of  it.    Here  is  the  entire  statement  of  that  quarrel, 
as  given  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times."     "  The  complaint 
of  the  Commons,"  he  states,  was — "  That  when  persons  suspected  of  treasonable 
practices  were  taken  into  custody  by  her  Majesty's  messengers,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
amined, the  Lords,  in  violation  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested  them 
out  of  tlicir  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examination  solely  to  themselves." 

The  historian  then  continues  : — "  The  Commons  were  in  an  ill-humour  against 
the  Lords,  and  so  they  were  glad  to  find  occasions  to  vent  it.  They  thought  the 
Lords  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  this  examination;  they  complained  of  it  as  a 
new  and  unheard-of  thing.  In  an  address  to  the  Queen,  they  said  it  was  an  invasion 
of  her  prerogative. 

"  This  was  a  proceeding  without  a  precedent.  The  parliamentary  method  was, 
v.'hen  one  House  was  oftended  with  any  thing  done  in  another,  conferences  were 
demanded,  in  which  matters  were  freely  debated. 

"  Tindal  says,  that  it  was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  affirm,  in 
so  public  a  manner,  and  so  pointing,  that  the  Lords  taking  criminals  into  their  own 
custody,  in  order  to  examination,  was  without  warrant  or  precedent,  when  there 
were  so  many  instances  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  But  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
a  party  pique.  The  Tories,  who  were  the  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
laying  hold  of  all  opportunities,  both  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Queen,  and 
to  oppose  the  Wliigs,  who  had  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Just  substitute  Whigs  for  Tories,  and  the  picture  will  be  complete  as  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  Burnet  then  goes  on  thus  to  describe  this  proceeding  on  which  the 
noble  lord  so  firmly  relies  : — 

"  The  Commons  continued  to  protest,  but  the  Lords'  committee  went  on  with  their 
examinations,  and  concluded  Mith  voting  that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots 
between  some  in  Scotland  and  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germain's. 

"  This  being  concluded,  thej^  made  a  long  and  vigorous  address  in  answer  to  that 
which  the  Commons  had  made  against  them. 

"  They  observed  how  uneasy  the  Commons  had  been  at  the  whole  progress  of  tlie 
inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  had  taken  methods  to  obstruct  it  all  they  could.  The 
Lords  took  not  the  examination  to  themselves,  so  as  to  exclude  others  who  had  the 
same  right,  and  might  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  if  they  had  pleased." 
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In  a  former  address  the  Lords  had  observed — "  No  House  of  Commons,  till  now, 
has  i^ivcn  countenance  to  the  dangerous  opinion  wliich  does  so  directly  tend  to  the 
rendering  all  ministers  safe  from  the  examination  of  Parliaments ;  and  we  are 
persuaded  no  House  of  Commons,  hereafter,  will  assent  to  such  a  motion,  because 
they  are  not  easily  wont  to  part  with  a  power  they  have  assumed  :  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  several  times  taken  upon  themselves  to  exercise  an  authority  like  that 
which  they  have  so  severely  reflected  on  in  this  Address." 

Tlie  noble  lord  quoted  the  Commons'  Address,  but  he  omitted  to  quote  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  Lords,  in  answer.  Why  he  did  so  is  obvious;  it  would  not  suit  his  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  know  who  was  the  high  Tory  author  of  the  Commons'  Address ; 
but  I  will  tell  him,  on  the  authoi-ity  of  the  historian  from  whose  work  he  has  ex- 
tracted this  matter,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Address  voted  b}'  the  Lords  : — "  These 
addresses,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Somers,  and  were  read 
over  and  criticall)'  considered  by  a  few  Lords,  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one. 

*'  This,  with  the  other  papers  that  were  published  by  the  Lords,  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  gave  rise  to  very  unfavourable  contrasts 
between  the  conduct  of  tlie  Lords  and  Commons." 

Now,  this  is  the  Scottish  case  of  1703,  on  which  the  noble  lord  relies  for  his  pre- 
cedent;  and  this  was  the  result  of  the  unjust  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  question  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
seeking  a  collision  with  it  on  such  unwarrantable  grounds.  But,  ])erhaps,  the  noble 
lord  will  still  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the  motion  which  he  condemns, 
there  was  a  lurking  intention  evident  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  his  political 
opponents,  to  take  a  covert  and  secret  advantage  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  by  its  means,  and  to  involve  them  in  its  consecjuences  without  their  know- 
ledge or  concurrence.  Sir,  I  entirely  disavow  such  an  intention  on  my  own  part,  as 
•well  as  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  I  act.  I  disavow  it.  Sir,  on  my  own  part, 
and  firmly  believe,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  desire  to  take  advantage  on  the 
part  of  any  one  with  whom  I  am  politically  connected.  And  this  1  can  safely  say, 
as  the  leader  of  a  party,  that  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  nor  wish  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
nothing  surprised  me  more,  than  to  learn  the  next  morning  after  the  motion  had  been 
made,  that  there  was  so  much  importance  attached  to  it  by  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  that  they  had  made  it  a  vital  question,  by  which  to  stand  or  fall.  And  I  will 
freely  admit,  though  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  great 
share  of  astuteness  in  making  the  admission,  that  hearing  this  fact,  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  motion,  and  the  decision  of  the  government  respecting  it,  I  went  at  once 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  and  to  the  house  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord 
Stanley),  to  consult  with  them  on  the  subject,  and  ascertain  their  opinions  as  to  the 
best  course  to  take  in  reference  to  it,  but  found  them  both  absent  from  town  on  the 
momentous  occasion,  the  former  having  that  morning  gone  to  Hampshire,  and  the 
latter  to  Lancashire.  Need  I  say,  after  this  statement  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
probability  in  the  supposition,  and  no  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  we  attached  any 
importance,  beyond  that  which  it  was  intrinsically  entitled  to,  to  the  motion  of  the 
Peers?  Neither  need  I  argue,  that  if  we  had  such  intention  as  that  which  we  are 
charged  with  entertaining  towards  the  government,  this  could  have  been  the  case. 
I  hope  I  have  no  occasion  to  say  any  more,  either  in  disavowal  or  di>proof  of  the 
allegation,  that  the  leaders  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  the  noble  lord,  had  the 
slightest  intention,  in  the  motion  of  Lord  Roden,  of  taking  a  covert  or  secret  advan- 
tage of  the  government  to  which  he  belongs.  There  was  a  desire  to  have  a  full 
inquiry,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  desire  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a 
vote  of  a  criminatory  character.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  the  committee  as 
improperly  constituted,  and  certainly  produced  a  great  effect,  a  very  great  effect  on 
the  benches  behind  him,  by  descanting  on  the  unfairness  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Ilouseof  Lords,  which  he  so  energetically  denounced — "Lord  lloden,"  the  noble 
lord  said,  "  had  constituted  it  so  partially  as  to  place  on  it  thirteen  of  his  own  sup- 
porters and  only  five  of  his  opponents."  And  this,  as  I  said,  produced  a  great 
sensation  among  those  hon.  gentlemen  behind  the  noble  lord.  But  what  are  the 
real  facts  of  the  case?  Where  the  noble  lord  got  his  numbers  I  do  not  know,  nor 
can  I  tell  l)y  what  process  he  obtained  them  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  thirteen  ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  when  I  read  the  list  of  names  appointed  to  that  comrnittce, 
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which  I  now  h()l<l  in  my  hand,  the  llouse  will  conr-ur  with   me  in  opinion,  that, 
however  iar  the  noble  lord  may  see,  he  has  certainly  not  the  faculty  of  seeing  douhle. 
Indeed,  he  would   rather  seem  to  have  the  opjjosite  faculty — that  of  diminisiiing:, 
instead  of  increasing-,  for  his  friends  are  ten  in  number,  not  five.     1  sliall,  however, 
read  the  names,  and  the  House  can  tlien  judge  for  itself.     'I'hey  are — Lord  Plunket, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Ilalherton,  Lord  Carew,  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdown,  Viscount  Uuncannon,  tiie  ^lar(pie»s  of  Nornianhy,   Lord  Gosford,  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.     These  ten  names,  all  those  of  staunch  liberals  be  it  known, 
may  be  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  names  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  question. 
With  that  projwsition  I  shall  not  deal  now  ;  but  let  us  not  leave  this  House  with  an 
impression  that  the  nol)le  lord's  statement  is  correct,  and  that  tiiere  are  only  five 
liberal  members  to  tliirteen  of  opposite  opinions  on  the  committee.     Sir,   1  have 
now  attempted  to  establish  two  propositions,  and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded.     The 
first,  that  partial  approbation  should  not  be  given  to  a  government  by  the  affirmation 
of  an  abstract  proposition  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except 
on  very  rare  occasions  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  present  (piestion  is  unjustifiable,  and  therefore  unwise  and  improper.     But  if  I 
rested  there,  at  that  point,  I  should,  perhaps,  be  charged  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House  with  shrinking  from  my  duty,  in  not  detailing  the  grounds  on  which  I  found 
my  own  resolutions  and  oppose  those  of  the  noble  lord.   In  my  preliminary  res(jlutions, 
those  who  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  government  towards   Ireland  may  concur. 
They  may  also  join  with  me  in  deprecating  a  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords.     I 
shall  conceal  nothing  when  the  time  comes;  and  if  the  noble  lord  should  then  call 
on   me,   I   shall   explain  every  thing  to  him  in  connection  with   those  resolutions. 
IJut  I  will  perform  my  duty  as  relates  to  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord.     To  that 
I    shall  say  no;    and  I  shall   now  state   my  grounds   for  so   doing.     The    noble 
lord's  resolution  asks  me  to  approve  of  "  thuse  principles  which  have  guided  the 
executive   government  of  Ireland  of  late  years,"   and  calls  on   me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  expediency  of  perseverrng  in  them.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  resolution,  of  the  "  effectual  administration  of  the  law,"  and  of  "  the 
general  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."     Nay,  I  shall  consider 
it,  if  you  please,  as  a  direct  and  positive  approval  .of  the  government  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby.     I  do  not  desire  to  censure  Lord  Normanby.     It  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  should  praise  him ;  but  censure  him  I  will  not.     I  shall,  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
simply  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  say  "  No,"  to  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord. 
I  am  asked  to  approve  of  the  general  ))olicy  of  the  government,  as  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland.     Now,   how  I  or  the  House  of  Commons 
can  be  expected  to  api)rove  of  any  particular  line  of  policy  pursued  by  a  government 
— how  we  can  he  called  on  to  atiirra  any  laudatory  proposition  to  that  effect,  without 
liaving  any  special  intelligence  on  the  subject,  in  absence  of  all  information  as  to 
the  results  of  that  policy,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  comprehend.     And  if  the  House 
of  Commons  shares  in  my  inability  of  comprehension,  and  will  permit  me  to  do  so, 
I  shall  assign   my  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  them  to 
accede  to  the  noble  lord's  proposition.     In  tliis  process  we  come,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  country  to  which  it  has  been  apjtlied.     And  here 
I  take  leave  to  say,  in  the  outset  of  my  investigation  into  it,  that  nothing  can  give 
me  greater  pain  than  to  be  obliged  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Lord  Normanby.     I 
have  known  Lord  Normanby  for  a  long  period — from  his  very  early  youth  I  have 
known  and  esteemed  him  ;  and  though  I  may  not  be  entitled  to  call  him  my  friend, 
I  rejoiced,  in  common  with  all  others  who  shared  his  acquaintance,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  those  shining  abilities  and  great  natural  i)arts  with  which  he 
is  unquestionably  endowed.     I  believe,  like  Lord  Glenelg,  that  the  noble  lord  has 
displayed  great  official  aptitude,  and  has  conscientiously  discharged  his  duty;  and 
that,  though  he  has  not  conciliated  his  political  enemies  in  his  public  career,  he  has 
not  alienated  a  single  public  or  private  friend.     8ir,  1  wish  the  noble  lord  had  not 
confined  himself  to  the  conduct  of  Lord   Normanby,   while  in  Ireland ;  but  hail 
entered  on  the  broad  principles  of  general  government.     If,  however,  I  am  asked 
on  what  pi'incijiles  that  country  should  be  governed,   I  can  have  no  hesitation   in 
answering  the  question.     In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  government  should  he 
pei-fectly  impartial  as  regards  the  administration  of  justice — for  to  withhold  justice 
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on  any  grounds  is  to  withhold  the  right;  and  it  shonld  be  freely  and  equally  dis- 
pensed to  all,  of  every  class,  sect,  and  condition.     [Mr.  H.  Grattan  :  You  did  not 
act  on  that  principle.]     If  the  hon.  member  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to 
proceed  without  interruption,   he  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of  answering  or 
refuting  my  position  at    a  future  period.     Sir,  I  think,  also,   that  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  should  be  carefully  exercised  and  cautiously  extended.     As  I  said 
before,  I  look  upon  its  exercise  as  a  strictly  judicial  proceeding,  and,  therefore,  I 
consider  that  it  should  be  administered  as  a  judicial  act  alone.    All  considerations  of 
personal  feeling,  political  interest,  or  party  advantage,  should  be  entirely  disregarded 
in  dealing  it  out;  and  it  should  be  exercised,  as  the  laws  are,  with  caution  and  with 
judgment.     I  say,  then,  that  as  the  law  has  made  all  men  equal  in  that  country — 
equally  qualified  all  classes,  and  made  them  eligible  for  office  under  the  government, 
the  Crown  should  not  create  any  disqualification,  on  the  ground  of  religion  or  politics, 
or  make  a  man's  religious  opinions  a  bar  to  his  advancement  or  promotion  to  place. 
But  I  make  this  exception,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  that  those 
who  participate  in  the  same  opinions  as  you  do  in  religion  and  in  politics,  should 
have  the  preference.     And  this  is  what  I  complain  of  in  the  noble  lord  and  those 
who  support  him.     He  takes  this  liberty  to  himself,  and  very  properly,  of  preferring 
his  friends,  and  he  complains  of  the  right,  which  he  unquestionably  has  in  that  re- 
spect, being  impugned ;  yet,  because  I  acted  on  the  same  principles,  precisely  the 
same,  when  I  was  in  office,  he  charges  me  with  injustice,  partiality,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  Orangeism.     He  does  not  do  me  the  justice  he  claims  for  himself.     I 
never  taunted  the  noble  lord  with  his  choice  of  Roman  Catholics  to  fill  situations 
under  the  government,  because  they  were  either  adverse  to  me  in  religious  opinions, 
or  because  they  were  his  political  friends  and  supporters.    What  I  charged  him  with 
was,  that  by  selecting  certain  persons  to  fill  situations  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  he 
gave  encouragement  to  societies  whose  objects  were  adverse  to  the  law,  these  persons 
being  members  of  them.     And,  therefore,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  when  I  say 
that  religious  or  political  opinions  do  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  man  for  office,  that 
one's  own  friends  should  naturally  be  preferred.     I  say  this,  also — I  say,  that  I  cor- 
dially adhere  to  the  resolution  of  1836,  to  which  I  subscribed,  respecting  Orange 
societies  in  Ireland.     I  care  not  whether,  in  saying  so,  I  provoke  opposition  from 
persons  who  conscientiously  believe,  that  Orange  societies  differ  essentially  from  all 
others,  or  approval  from  those  who  hold  contrary  opinions.     I  adhere,  I  say,  to  tlie 
terms  and  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  1836. — "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  such  measures 
as  to  his  Majesty  may  seem  advisable,  for  the  effectual  discouragement  of  Orange 
lodges,  and  generally  of  all  political  societies,  including  persons  of  a  different  religious 
faith,  using  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by  means  of  associated  branches." 
I  adhere  to  this  resolution,  I  say,  but  I  go  even  further ;  for  I  think  that  the  Crown 
ought,  in  cases  to  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  discourage  by  the  strong  expression 
of  its  opinion,  all  processions,  and  manifestations  of  party  spirit,  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others.     But  while  I  hold  this  doctrine  as  regards 
Orange  societies,  I  also  hold  that  the  government  should  act  impartially  with  regard 
to  other  societies.     For  while  I  adhere  to  the  resolution  of  1836,  I  also  agree  with 
the  address  of  1834 — that  document  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  noble  lord,  and  his 
colleagues,  it  was  my  duty  to  present  to  the  Crown.     These  are  the  words  of  that 
address: — "  We  fully  participate  with  your  Majesty  in  the  feelings  of  deep  regret 
and  just  indignation  with  which  your  Majesty  has  seen  the  continuance  of  attempts 
to  excite  the  people  of  this  country  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union.    We 
thank  your  Majesty  for  the  renewed  assurance  of  your  Majesty's  final  and  unalterable 
resolution,  under  the  blcssingof  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  this  bond  of  our  national 
strength  and  safety  inviolate,  by  all  the  means  in  your  Majesty's  power,  and  we 
assure  your  Majesty,  that  in  the  support  of  this  determination  your  Majesty  may  rely 
with  confidence  on  our  zealous  and  effectual  co-operation. 

"  We  fully  concur  in  the  ojjinon  of  your  Majesty,  that  the  practices  which  have 
been  used  to  produce  disaffection  of  the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of 
insubordination,  whic;!),  though  for  the  present,  in  a  great  degree,  controlled  by  the 
power  of  the  law,  has  been  but  too  preceptible  in  many  instances. 
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"  Weare  convinced  tli.it  to  none,  more  tlian  tlie  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation 
thus  pernieiously  exerteil,  is  the  continuance  of'suoli  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  consecpiences ;  and  your  Majesty  may  rely  ujion  our  united  and  vigorous 
exertions,  in  conjunction  with  all  tiiu  loyal  and  well-atiected  in  ai<l  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  |)Ut  an  end  to  a  system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues, 
is  destructive  of  the  |)eace  of  society,  and,  if  successful,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  power 
and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Sir,  1  take  hotli  jjroposilions,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  express  it  as  my  firna  and 
unalterable  conviction,  that  tlie  government  which  discourages  Orange  associations 
is  under  an  ecpial  obligation  to  discourage  otlier  societies  and  associations  which  have 
for  their  olyect  a '' pernicious  agitation,"  which  indulge  in  frecpient  references  to 
physical  force,  which  produce  "  excitement  and  violence,"  and  which,  "  if  successful, 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  j)ower  and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Even  though  they 
have  no  secret  signs  or  symbols,  still  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  discourage 
them  ;  such  being  their  proceeding,  such  their  object,  and  such  their  probable  result. 
I  speak  not  of  coercion  laws — I  allude  not  to  punisliments ;  I  s{)eak  alone  of  the 
interposition  of  the  authority  of  government  by  a  strong  manifestation  of  opinion  on 
the  subject;  and  I  may  add,  that  if  it  was  rigiit  of  the  noble  lord's  administration 
to  dismiss  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  behind  me  (Colonel  Verner)  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  for  proposing  a  certain  toast  at  a  convivial  ])arty,  it  would  have  also 
been  right  if  the  government  which  did  it  had  omitted  to  make  some  appointments 
■which  they  have  since  made,  and  if  they  had  broken  others  which  are  in  being. 
Maintaining,  then,  these  opinions,  I  shall  not  conceal  that  I  think  all  the  acts  of 
the  government  should  be  always  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churcii  in  Ireland.  When  the  noble  lord  declared  that,  although  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  ^Scotland  might  have  some  connection  with  the  .State,  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  peculiar  tenets  and  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  precluded  a  similar  connection,  the  noble  lord  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  myself — namely,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  is  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  annexed  to  the  Act  of  Union  and  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  Rill.  The  noble  lord  does  not,  I  i)resume,  withhold  his  assent 
from  the  proposition,  that  an  equality  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  preserved,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in  its 
rights  and  privileges.  I  have  stated  my  opinions  frankly  and  freely.  Tiiey  may 
ottend  persons  of  extreme  politics  in  various  parties.  I  care  not.  If  the  hope  of 
attaining  to  political  power  was  based  upon  the  contrary,  and  if  a  return  to  it  was  only 
on  the  condition  of  opposition  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  fully  and  freely 
would  I  abandon  that  hope,  and  altogether  discard  the  desire  it  might  have  given 
rise  to.  I  must  now  tell  the  noble  lord  the  reason  of  my  opposition  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  government.  As  I  said  before,  I  propose  no  censure  on  it ;  but  I  try  it  by 
no  test  which  I  am  not  satisfied  to  have  applied  to  myself.  I  am  as  ready  to  submit 
the  acts  of  my  own  government  to  inquiry,  as  I  am  to  investigate  the  acts  of  the 
government  of  Avhich  that  noble  lord  was  the  executive  otiicer.  But  I  cannot  give 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lord's  administration  my  approval.  That  I  tell  you  candidly. 
I  tell  you,  however,  with  the  same  candour,  tiiat  1  am  no  less  disposed  to  praise  than 
blame,  where  it  is  due;  and  that  where  approbation  is  merited,  it  will  not  be  with- 
held by  me.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  he  is  entitled  to  praise  in  respect  of  the 
disposal  of  the  eeclesia-tical  patronage  in  Ireland  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  reports  which  have  reached  me  up  to  this  time.  Rut  I  think,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
condemnation  for  other  things.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  withiiold  my  con- 
sent to  your  motion.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  believe  you  have  acted  with  imj.artiulity 
in  Ireland.  I  cannot  conscientiously  say,  that  I  consider  you  have  taken  all  the 
steps  which  you  ouL'ht  to  have  taken,  and  should  have  taken,  to  discourage  associa- 
tions adverse  to  the  [)eacc  of  the  country,  because  promotive  of  agitation  and  discord 
amongst  its  inhabitants.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  revert  to  such  suiijects  ;  but 
the  noble  lord  is  alone  to  blame  for  it.  He  challenged  me  to  do  it,  and  1  may  not 
refuse  him.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  think  the  conduct  of  Lord  Normanby.  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  i)rerogative,  entitled  to  my  confidence.  1  do  not  accuse 
him  of  exercising  it  corruptly,  with  unworthy  motives,  or  for  improper  purposes ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  manner  in  which  he  remitted  several  judicial 
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sentences  in  Ireland,  in   1836,   was  anything  except  calculated   to  promote  "  the 
effectual  administration  of  the  law,"  or  bring  about  "  the  general  improvement  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."     And,  if  1  think,  as  I  have  stated  1  do,  that  the 
extension  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  should  be  a  judicial  act,  and  not  a  matter  of 
public  display  for  public  applause,  I  cannot  think,  tliat  that  noble  lord  acted  rightly 
in  extending  it  in  the  peculiar  way  he  did,  in  various  places  in  that  country.     The 
number  of  cases  to  which  it  was  extended  is  not  at  all  of  the  importance  which  the  noble 
Lord  (J.  Russell)  would  fain  make  it;  it  is  the  nature  of  these  cases,  and  the  manner 
in  which  mercy  is  extended  to  them,  which  gives  importance  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.     One  case  of  mercy  ill-applied,  or  improperly  exercised,   might  paralyze  the 
whole  course  of  justice  more  than  a  thousand  not  liable  to  these  objections.      The 
noble  lord  says,  that  there  were  only  seventy  cases,  and  that  they  were  spread  over 
a  period  of  145  months'  imprisonment,  as  if  that  commutation  or  confounding  of 
time  could  in  any  way  affect  the  question.     It  reminds  me  of  the  argument  used  by 
two  travellers,  who  having  nine  miles  to  walk,  calculated  that  it  was  only  four  miles 
and  a  half  each.     Such,  in  effect,  was  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord,  as  far  as  that 
subject  was  concerned.     Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  public  service  required  such 
a  demonstration  as  was  made  by   the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  travelling 
through  it  shortly  before  his  vacation  of  that  office.     The  impression  was  created  in 
the  public  mind,  that  the  remission  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  numeronsinstances, 
was  a  sort  of  ornament  to  a  Lord-lieutenant's  progress.    Such  a  display  would  have 
been  misplaced  in  any  country,  however  light  the  offences,  or  however  long  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  criminals  might  have  been,  and  was  most  indefensible  in  such  a 
country  as  Ireland.      Whatever  were  the  causes  of  offence,  or  however  just  was  the 
mercy  extended  to  the  prisoners,  if  considered  under  other  circumstances,  I  ask,  was 
it  proper  that  the  prerogative  of  mercy  should  be  extended  as  it  was  in  the  county 
of  Sligo  ?      Taking  an  account  of  the  progress,  from  a  paper  favourable  to  the  go- 
vernment,  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  followed  into  Sligo  by  a 
retinue  of  40,000  people — that,  in  fact,  the  whole  road  from  Collooney  to  Sligo,  was 
one  living  mass.     The  passage  in  the  newspaper  was  to  this  effect  :  "  we  have  often 
said,  that  in  no  county  of  Ireland  was  there  more  striking  patriotism  than  in  Sligo ; 
and  our  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Lord  Mulgrave's  reception.      Never 
before  was  there  such  a  display.      Lord  Mulgrave  was  followed  into  the  town  by  at 
least  40,000  persons.       We  never  before  saw  such  a  concourse.       On  his  arrival  at 
the  court-house,  the  doors  were  found  to  be  closed,  although  they  were  the  doors  of 
his  own  court-house,  or  of  the  Queen's,  whose  representative  he  is.    He  had  to  enter 
into  his  own  court-house  by  the  back  way.    The  populace,  however,  soon  burst  open 
the  gates,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  court,  where,  to  their  credit,  they  behaved 
themselves  as  if  the  judges  iiad  been  there.      Lord  Mulgrave  then  went  to  the  gaol, 
when  he  liberated  some  persons  who  were  confined  for  minor  offences."      Is  this,  I 
ask,  the  mode  by  which  the  law  was  likely  to  be  held  in  respect  in  Ireland  ?    Is  this 
the  mode  of  administering  the  law  there,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  executive  government  ?     I  know  of  nothing,   among  such  an  excitable 
people,  more  calculated  to  injure  or  weaken  a  government  than   this;  and  on  this 
ground,  therefore,  do  I  arraign  the  executive  government  of  that  country,  or,  at  least, 
dissent  from  the  approbation  which  the  noble  lord   seeks  as  a  sanction  for  its  pro- 
ceedings.    But  this  is  not  the  only  ground.    I  differ  from  the  noble  lord,  in  relation 
to  this  part  of  my  argiunent,  on  another  ground  ;   although,  if  I  may  rely  on  the 
assurance  of  the  noble  lord,  we  agree  in  the  principle  involved.      Sir,  the  noble  lord 
has  declared  his  enmity  against  Orange  associations,  and  against  other  associations, 
also,  whose  existence  he  declaims  against  as  subversive  of  order,  and  on  all  accounts 
most  desirable  to  have  sup])ressed.     But  does  this  declaration  agree  with  the  conduct 
of  government  respecting  those  who  are  known  to  have  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  projjagation  and  maintenance  of  such  associations  ?    Here,  or  in  Ireland, 
can  the  character  of  the  government  be  safely  staked  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  grounds 
of  its  consistency  with  respect  to  those  associations  ?      I  strongly  dissent  from  such 
an  assumption.    Sir,  there  now  sits  by  the  side  of  the  noble  lord,  an  hon.  gentleman, 
wiiose  ability  and  general  conduct  I  will  not  touch  in  the  slightest  degree.      His 
talents  are  of  sufficient  eminence  to  entitle  him  to  advancement,  if  their  estimation 
were  not  weakened  by  his  political  tendencies.      But  I  do  quarrel  with  the  govern- 
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nient  of  Ireland  for  seeking  out  the  decided  supporter  of  an  obnoxious  association  to 
fill  an  office  of  much  delicacy  and  importance.  The  ni)l)lo  lord  lias  stated,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  truly  stated,  the  coniideiice  he  had  in  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleinau 
to  whom  I  allude  (.Mr.  I'igot).  And,  referring  to  the  connection  of  that  lion, 
gentleman  with  the  general  association,  tlie  noble  lord  has  told  us,  that  the  association 
was  dissolved  Ijelore  the  hon.  gentleman  was  made  Solicitor-general,  liut  what 
proof  is  this  that  the  government  is  guided  by  tlie  principles  that  its  niember.s  profess  ? 
It  was  notorious,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  a  member  of  tliat  association, 
and  an  active  and  zealous  one  too.  And  yet,  an  appointment  was  given  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  of  jjeculiar  trust  and  delicacy;  one,  indeed,  which  implied  and  recpiTred 
the  consultation  of  the  holder,  and  his  advice  and  assistance,  on  the  su])pression  of 
those  very  associations  which  tiie  hon.  gentleman  had  supp(jrted,  and  which  the 
noble  lord  condemns.  Sir,  the  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
with  the  association,  and  the  corroboration,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  extreme  want 
of  caution  and  consistency  of  the  government  in  promoting  him  to  such  an  office, 
under  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  the  case,  is  contained  in  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association,  at  a  meeting  which  was  occui)ied  chiefly  in  discussing 
what  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Exchecpier  in  Ireland.  A  list 
was  produced  to  the  meeting  of  those  counsel  on  the  liberal  side  of  jiolitics  who  had 
signed  tithe  declarations,  on  the  plea  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  name  that  stood  first  on  the  list,  Mr.  Redmond  said, 
''  it  was  a  fact,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  association,  that  gifted  in- 
dividual had  given  all  the  aid  of  his  sensible  and  powerful  mind  in  its  formation, 
and  in  advancing  it  to  that  proud  and  permanent  station  whieh  it  hekl  at  present. 
He  had  proved  himself  one  of  its  most  useful,  most  active,  and  most  zealous  sup- 
porters."  That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Pigot.  Sir,  I  will  now  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
assent,  as  the  noble  lord  assents  to  my  proposition,  that  the  Protestant  Church 
should  be  retained  as  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  I  will  test  by  the  acts  of 
government,  the  professed  desire  of  its  members,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
be  sustained  with  all  her  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  test  I  apply  is  a  declaration, 
reported  in  a  paper  favourable  to  tlie  government,  as  having  been  made  by  a  noble 
lord,  who  is  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  household — a  declaration,  tantamount  to  a 
desire  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  to  whom 
I  allude  (the  Marquess  of  Head  fort),  a  Lord-lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county,  and  one 
of  her  jMajesty's  household,  has  publicly  declared  his  opinion,  that  no  permanent  im- 
provement can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  that  country,  as  long  as  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  exists.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Ireland,  he  moved  a  resolution  to 
this  eft'ect : — "  That  it  is  impossible  to  expect  peace  in  this  country  while  the  present 
Church  Establishment  is  suffered  to  exist."  The  terms  of  tlie  resolution  are  not 
given  ;  but  this  is  stated  to  be  the  gist  and  substance  of  it.  The  declaration  made 
by  the  noble  lord  was,  that  he  thought  it  just  that  the  Protestant  should  pay  tithes, 
but  that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  cease  to  pay  it.  Now,  seeing  the  connection 
of  that  nobleman  with  the  government,  and  that  no  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
followed  the  declaration  of  his  opinion,  I  say  I  cannot  confide  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
noble  lord's  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  and  I  have  strong 
grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  which 
this  House  is  called  upon  to  confirm.  Sir,  I  have  now  assigned  the  grounds  for  my 
not  concurring  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  has 
said  that  the  course  of  my  proceeding  would  rather  require  that  I  should  move  the 
previous  question — that  it  is  a  reason  for  doing  so.  It  may  be  so.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  move  no  vote  of  censure.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  course 
to  move  a  vote  of  censure.  It  is  more  consistent  with  my  views,  to  ask  the  House 
to  pause,  and  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  they  have  obtained  further  informa- 
tion. Rut,  if  you  say  that  I  ought  to  affirm  an  ex})ress  assent  or  dissent,  then  I  tell 
you  at  once,  that  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  and  with  the  explanations  I  have 
given  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on  which  Ireland  should  be  governed,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  say — No!  to  your  resolution.  I  have  now  done;  and  I  thank 
the  House  for  the  attentive  hearing  it  has  accorded  mo.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  a  partial  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  with  respeet  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  justified,  and  that  a  collision  with  the  House 
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of  Lords  cannot  be  in  justice  maintained  :  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not  shrunk  from 
declaring  to  you  why,  upon  Irish  grounds,  I  cannot  assent  to  express  an  ap])roval  of 
your  Irish  poHcy.  Should  you — the  House — think  it  fit  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
without  inquiring,  you  will  do  so.  If  you  agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  exercise  a  strict  control  over  all  the  acts 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  magistracy,  you  will  pause  before  you  pronounce  an 
opinion.  If  on  looking  at  the  increase  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  above  all,  at  those 
most  discreditable  documents — the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  and  of  the 
clerks  of  the  peace — you  think  it  fitting  to  declare,  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  has  been  effectually  provided  in  Ireland,  or  that  the  due  execution  of  it  has  been 
advanced ;  if,  with  these  documents,  relating  to  the  same  offences,  and  to  the 
same  period  of  time,  but  showing  an  extraordinary  difference  in  amount  of  crime — 
the  returns  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  1837  cleclaring  that  14,804  persons  were 
committed,  while  the  returns  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  for  the  same  period  and 
same  offences,  state  that  there  were  27,300  persons  committed,  being  a  difference 
of  12,000 — if,  with  these  disagreeing  statements,  and  upon  these  discrepancies 
before  them,  the  House  of  Commons  will  undertake  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  they  may  unquestionably  do  so  ;  but  I  ask, 
how,  with  any  regard  to  consistency  in  your  proceedings,  you  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ?  The  noble  lord  may  talk  of  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  would  be  neither  consistent  with  its 
character  nor  with  its  dignity  to  make  any  declaration  as  to  the  state  of  crime  in 
Ireland  upon  such  data  as  these.  With  respect  to  a  collision  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  ask,  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  any  such  collision  should 
take  place?  Looking  at  the  state  of  this  country,  and  looking  at  the  condition  of 
affairs  abroad,  was  there  ever  a  period  in  which  it  was  of  more  importance  to  main- 
tain harmony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  constitution  ?  Do  you  think, 
looking  at  the  proceedings  in  the  north  of  England,  you  are  promoting  the  cause  of 
tranquillity  and  the  public  interest,  by  holding  up  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  as  being  at  variance  ?  Above  all,  if  these  considerations  do  not 
move  you,  I  implore  you  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  to  consider,  what  is  due  to  your 
honour  and  to  your  own  character.  I  implore  you  not  to  enter  into  a  premature 
resolution  without  the  necessarj'  information  to  guide  you ;  nor  to  make  abstract 
declarations  of  opinion  upon  partial  branches  of  policy,  unless  you  feel  confident 
that  there  is  some  absolute  and  overruling  necessity  ;  above  all,  I  ask  you  not  to  enter 
into  a  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  you  feel  justified  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  collision,  and  unless  you  have  well  considered  the  consequences  of  such  a 
proceeding.  That  great  poet,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  and  whose  writings 
are  full  of  more  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  than  the  writings  of  any  uninspired  writer, 
has  given  advice  with  respect  to  entering  into  quarrels,  and,  although  given  to  an 
individual,  may  be  equally  profited  by  a  public  and  national  body — 

"  Beware 
<■  Of  entrance  to  quarrels;  but  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

You  are  about  to  commit  a  double  violation  of  that  precept.  You  are  about  to  enter 
into  a  quarrel,  hastily  and  unwarily;  and  you  have  proved  that  you  are  about  to 
conduct  yourselves  in  it  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  neither  terror  nor  respect. 
While  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  that  quarrel,  and  can  still  recede,  I  entreat  you  to 
pause.  I  entreat  you,  as  you  value  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  believing 
in  my  conscience  that  you  have  no  superfluous  authority,  and  desirous  as  I  am  that 
you  may  maintain  every  privilege  that  belongs  to  you,  and  that  your  authority  over 
the  people  may  be  preserved  intact,  with  these  feelings,  I  conjure  you  to  reserve  the 
manifestation  of  your  displeasure  for  some  occasion,  when,  cheered  by  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  confident  in  the  righteousness  of  your  cause,  you  may  be  enabled 
to  assume  a  port,  and  to  speak  in  accents  better  suited  than  the  present  resolution  is, 
to  the  offended  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded, by  moving  the  following  amendment : — 

"  That,  on  the  13th  day  of  March  last,  a  motion  was  made  in  this  House  for  the 
production  of  various  documents  connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland  in  respect  to 
crime  and  outrage,  including  communications  made  to  the  Irish  government  relating 
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to  offences  connected  with  ribandism,  and  all  memorials,  resolutions,  and  addresses, 
forwarded  to  the  Irish  government  liy  maj^istrates,  or  other  official  persons,  in  respect 
of  crimes  and  outrages  cumiuiltcd  in  Ireland,  and  the  answers  thereto. 

"  That  the  period  included  wiiliin  tlie  returns  so  cidled  for,  extends  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1H.J5  to  the  present  time;  and  tliat  the  motion  made  for  the 
production  of  them  was  assented  to  by  tins  House,  no  opposition  to  it  having  been 
offered  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government. 

"  That,  on  the  '21st  day  of  March  la*t,  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  select  corn- 
committee  '  to  incjuire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  since  the  year  183.5,  in  respect  to 
crime  and  outrage,  which  have  rendered  life  and  property  insecure  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.' 

"  That,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  such  committee  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  has  been  proposed,  that  this  House  should  resolve,  '  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  it  is  expedient  to  persevere  in  those  princii)les  which  have  guided 
the  executive  government  of  Ireland  of  late  years,  and  wliich  have  tended  to  the 
effectual  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  general  inijjroveuient  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.' 

'*  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry  by  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  does  not  justify  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  calling  upon  this  House, 
without  previous  inquiry,  or  even  the  production  of  the  information  whicl)  this 
House  has  required,  to  make  a  declaration  of  o])inion  with  respect  to  one  branch  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  execuiive  government,  still  less  a  declaration  of  opinion, 
which  is  neither  explicit  as  to  the  i)rinciples  which  it  professes  to  approve,  nor 
definite  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  refers ;  and  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  this  House 
should  adopt  a  proceeding  which  has  the  appearance  of  calling  in  question  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  in  respect  to 
crime  and  outrage,  more  especially  when  the  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  interfere  with  any  previous  proceeding  or  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  with  the  progress  of  any  legislative  measure  assented  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  at  present  under  its  consideration." 

On  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  the  House  divided,  government  obtaining  a 
majority  of  22. 
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May  3,  1839. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  committee  on  this  Bill, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 

Sir  Rokkrt  Peei.  had  hoped  that  the  House  might  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 
the  present  discussion,  and  that  they  might  have  come  to  some  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  without  any  party  conflict,  or  even  any  serious  divisicm 
of  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  pursue.  He  had  the  strongest 
impression  that  it  was  desirable  to  exhaust  every  alternative,  before  proceeding  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  constitution  of  that  important  colony,  or  to  the  suspension  of 
the  system  of  representative  government,  and  establishing  a  despotic  and  arbitrary 
power  in  place  of  that  liberal  system  which  had  prevailed  for  upwards  of  1.50  years. 
He  thought,  also,  that  in  the  event  of  the  necessity  for  interference  being  demon- 
strated by  proofs,  too  unequivocal  to  be  called  in  question,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  measure  to  be  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  refusal 
of  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  their  power,  shoidd  be  sanctioned  by  as  strong 
and  as  unanimous  a  concurrence  of  public  sentiment  in  this  country  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain.  It  was  from  these  joint  impressions,  of  the  expediency  of  postponing  the 
application  of  absolute  suspension  till  every  other  alternative  had  been  exhausted, 
and,  if  it  should  at  length  be  inevitable,  of  the  expediency  of  supporting  the  measure 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  parliament,  that  lie  had  ventured  to  make  a  propo- 
sition to  her  Majesty's  government  on  this  subject.  It  might  be  that  f^rom  his  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  West  Indian  colonics,  from  the  absence  of  the  sliigditest  in- 
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terest  with  regard  to  them,  and  from  his  want  of  local  knowledge,  he  overrated  the 
magnitude  of  this  question.  He  was  sure  he  took  a  view  of  its  magnitude,  different 
from  that  which  was  taken  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  he  had  been  led  to 
form  different  conclusions.  lie  had  not  heard  any  message  delivered  to  the  House 
respecting  Jamaica.  He  had  heard  that  night  a  message  from  the  throne,  sug- 
gesting the  union  of  the  Canadas,  but  he  had  heard  no  message  lamenting  the  ne- 
cessitj',  but  recommending  the  measure,  of  suspending  the  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
Nay,  he  had  heard  it  proposed  that  the  House  should  depart  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  conducting  business,  in  respect  to  this  measure,  and  that,  the  notice  having 
dropped  on  a  preceding  day,  from  a  failure  of  making  a  House,  leave  shouhl  be  given, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  bring  in  the  bill.  These  circumstances  led  him  to  suppose 
that  he  formed  a  dilFerent  estimate  of  tlie  importance  and  magnitude  of  this  question 
from  that  which  was  formed  by  government.  There  were  other  reasons,  he  confessed, 
than  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  that  led  him  to  a  con- 
clusion adverse  to  abrogating  the  constitution  of  this  colony.  The  precedent  of 
Canada,  last  year,  when  the  House  felt  themselves  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
suspending  in  that  country  a  popular  form  of  government,  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
an  example  to  be  followed,  so  that  the  House  should,  in  the  very  next  session,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  world  as  compelled  to  suspend  another  popular  form  of  go- 
vernment in  Jamaica.  If,  having  in  one  year  suspended  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  North  American  provinces,  they  were,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  adopt 
a  similar  measure  towards  the  most  important  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  it  might 
seem  to  be  a  practice  of  the  parliament  to  suspend  a  constitution  every  session. 
He  would  have  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  parties  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  had  had  no  notice  of  this  proceeding — that  the  colonists  were  up  to  this  hour 
entirely  unaware  of  the  heavy  penalty  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them.  He  had 
thought,  in  considering  the  possibility  that  extreme  measures  might  ultimately  be 
forced  upon  us,  that  if  we  had  recourse  to  them  after  full  notice  and  warning  to  the 
colonists,  after  enabling  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  accusation  preferred 
against  them,  the  infliction  would  then  be  more  coraformable  to  our  sense  of  justice. 
Having  most  carefully  examined  the  papers  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House,  and  having  re-examined  them  since  the  first  occasion,  he  de- 
clared with  perfect  sincerity,  that  he  did  not  think  the  House  was  justified  in  passing 
this  measure,  or  that  there  was  any  vindication  in  equity  and  justice  for  the  course 
they  were  about  to  pursue.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Canning,  that  it  would  be  indeed 
unwise  in  the  House  to  abdicate  its  right  of  control  over  the  colonies.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Canning  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  in  the  following  passage,  in 
the  year  1824  : — "  I  shall  be  asked,  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  government  as  to 
those  colonies  ;  by  what  means  is  it  intended  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  views  and  second  the  determinations  of  parliament  ?  There  are 
three  possible  modes  in  which  parliament  might  deal  with  the  people  of  Jamaica. 
First,  it  might  crush  them  ;  by  the  application  of  direct  force,  we  might  crush  them 
with  a  finger.  Secondly,  we  might  harass  them  by  fiscal  regulations  and  enactments, 
restraining  their  navigation.  Thirdly,  we  might  pursue  the  slow  and  steady  course 
of  temperate  but  authoritave  admonition.  Now,  if  I  am  asked  which  course  I  would 
advise,  I  am  for  first  trying  that  which  I  have  last  mentioned.  I  trust  we  shall 
never  be  driven  to  the  second ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  I  will  only  now  say,  thatno 
feeling  of  wounded  pride,  no  motive  of  questionable  expediency,  nothing  short  of 
real  and  demonstrable  necessity  shall  induce  me  to  moot  the  awful  question  of  the  tran- 
scendental power  of  parliament  over  every  dependency  of  the  British  Crown.  That 
transcendental  ])ower  is  an  arcanum  of  empire,  which  oug'ht  to  be  kept  back  within 
the  penetralia  of  the  constitution.  It  exists,  but  it  should  be  veiled.  It  should  not 
be  produced  on  trifling  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  petty  refractoriness,  or  temporary 
misconduct.  It  should  be  brought  forward  only  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  State, 
where  other  remedies  have  failed,  to  stay  the  raging  of  some  moral  or  political  pes- 
tilence." He  CDuhl  not  say  that  he  thought  tiie  utmost  extremity  of  this  State  had 
arrived ;  he  could  not  say,  looking  at  the  papers  laid  before  the  House,  that  there 
was  any  vindication  for  bringing  from  tiic  penetralia  of  the  temple,  the  trans- 
sccndcntal  ])owcr  to  wliicli  Mr.  Canning  alluded.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  measure  they  were  now  asked  to  pass,  and  the  society  to  which  it 
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was  to  be  applic'd.  He  wi.vliod  he  cduIiI  impress  lliem  with  his  own  conviction  of 
the  iletp  importance  of  tiiis  <|uestion,  of  the  dangerous  conse(pienccs  that  would  pro- 
bably follow  the  double  precedent  tliey  were  now  about  to  set,  and  the  p;-eneral  un- 
easiness that  would  be  caused  in  other  colonies.  Ho  wished  he  could  only  ini|u-ess 
the  House  with  iialf  the  force  of  his  own  conviction,  and  then  he  should  at  least 
insure  himself  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  The  enacting  clauses  of  lliis  bill 
were  contained  in  two  pages;  it  was  a  brief  and  compendious  measure,  and  wisely 
so;  for,  first,  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  absolutely  require,  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  [lass  this  law,  that  they  should  take  such  extraordinary  powers  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  bill  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  despotism.  It  would  establisli  the  most  unqualified,  unchecked,  un- 
mitigated power  that  was  ever  applied  to  the  government  of  any  conmuinity.  He 
presumed  they  were  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  there  would  be  no  i»ermission 
granted  to  discuss  possible  abuses  of  jjower.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  tell  him,  that 
the  powers  intrusted  would  not  be  abused.  They  ought,  in  determining  a  con- 
stitution for  another  people,  to  consider,  not  what  were  the  lucky  accidents  by  which 
tyranny  might  be  averted,  but  what  were  tiie  guarantees  which  the  people  could 
have  for  protection  against  injustice  and  oppression.  He  wished  not  to  be  chargeable 
with  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill ; 
but  he  asked,  was  there  any  Crown  colony,  not  having  a  charter,  and  governed  by  abso- 
lute  power,  that  was  subject  to  such  regulations  as  would  be  established  by  this 
measure  ?  Had  they  ever  treated  with  so  much  severity  a  conquered  colony,  amidst 
the  first  heat  of  animosity  after  the  contest?  Some  i)recautions  had  generally  been 
taken  to  maintain  the  existing  laws,  and  the  rights  and  prirdeges  of  tiie  inhabitants, 
but  in  this  case  every  such  precaution  was  neglected.  Alinisters  took  for  the  Crown 
the  course  of  appointing  councillors,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  governed ;  they  gave  to  tiie  governor  and  council  unlimited  power,  w^itliout  the 
least  check  on  its  exercise  from  any  local  authority,  enacting,  thai;  whatever  law  they 
chose  to  pass,  should  endure  for  eighteen  months  witlmut  control.  They  had  passetl 
an  act  last  session,  suspending  the  constitution  of  Canada.  In  that  case,  distinct 
notice  had  been  given;  the  supi)lies  had  been  refused  for  several  years,  ccuitrary  to 
what  was  looked  upon  as  an  implied  contract;  resolutions  had  been  passed,  warning 
the  colony  of  what  they  might  expect;  and  at  length  a  bill  was  passed.  But  had 
they  applied  to  that  colony,  then  labouring  under  the  ills  arising  from  rebellion,  such 
a  measure  as  they  now  proposed  for  Jamaica?  Not  at  all.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  as  to  the  intention  of  government  in  passing  it;  but  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Canada  bill,  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  the  measure  was  in- 
tended to  enable  parliament  to  frame  anotlier  constitution,  based  on  jiopular  prin- 
ciples. The  plea  on  which  they  rested  their  justification  for  suspending  a  popular 
form  of  government  was,  that  the  measure  was  only  to  be  temporary,  and  that  its 
powers  were  necessary  to  enal)le  them  to  rest(jre,  in  an  improved  shape,  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  colony.  The  preandjle  of  that  bill  contained  this  recital : — "  And 
wdiereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  order  that  parliament  may  he  enabled,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  make 
permanent  arrangements  for  constructing  anew  the  government  of  the  said  province, 
upon  such  a  basis  as  may  best  secure  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  said  province."  There  was  not 
a  word  of  such  intentions  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  measure,  and  could  they  affect 
to  be  ignorant,  that  part  of  the  support  given  to  this  bill,  was  founded  on  the  hope, 
that  the  bill  would  be  of  permanent  duration  ?  He  knew  they  professed  that  tiie 
bill  was  to  bj  only  temporary ;  that  five  years  had  been  originally  fixed  as  the  period 
of  its  duration,  and  that  a  proposal  might  be  made  to  curtail  the  term  :  but  were 
they  not  aware,  that  there  were  some  men  who  gave  their  support  to  the  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  tins  temporary  eclipse  of  public  liberty  would  not  be  permitted  to  expire, 
that  the  dismal  twilight  would  continue  after  the  two  years  or  the  five  years  had 
elapsed,  in  the  belief,  that  when  the  light  of  rejiresentative  government  should  once 
be  extinguished,  there  was  no  "  Promethean  heat  that  could  that  light  relume."  He 
did  not  think  that  speculation  extravagant;  he  did  not  think  they  would  find  it  so 
easy  to  re-establish  a  popular  form  of  goverinnent,  or  that  they  now  foresaw  all  the 
consequences  that  might  result  from  this.  Could  they  believe  it  possible  that  the 
142-VoL.  III. 
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colony  would  tamely  acquiosce  in  this  treatment,  would  submit  with  perfect  cheer- 
fulness and  satisfaction?  V/as  it  in  luiman  nature  to  do  so?  Could  they  hope  it, 
after  the  demonstration  of  public  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  Jamaica  ? 
Did  they  think  it  likely,  that  three  salaried  commissioners  sent  from  home  could 
govern  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonists?  They  gave  by  this  bill  unlimited  power 
of  taxation,  while  professing  to  hold  that  people  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  own 
consent.  They  abolished  the  representative  body,  which  had  hitherto  possessed  the 
power  of  imposing  taxation,  and  transferred  that  power  of  taxation  to  a  governor  and 
council,  appointed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
colonists.  He  saw  something  like  an  incredulous  smile  upon  the  countenances  of 
ministers ;  but  could  they  deny,  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  power  of  taxation 
granted  to  the  colony,  or  to  their  power  of  making  laws  ?  Suppose  this  council  met 
with  opposition,  could  not  they  at  once  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act?  The  press 
of  the  colony  seemed  tolerably  violent,  as  far  as  he  could  judge.  Suppose  that  it 
should  persevere  in  using  inflammatory  and  exciting  language,  and  that  the  council 
should  think  its  freedom  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  new  government,  why 
might  they  not  at  once  abolish  it?  They  might  tell  him,  that  the  council  would 
not  do  this ;  but  was  he  not  at  liberty  to  argue  on  the  possible  abuses  of  arbitrary 
government  ?  He  defied  them  to  show  him  any  security  against  those  abuses,  any 
protection  for  the  liberty  of  thought.  There  was  no  constitutional  security,  none 
except  what  might  be  found  in  the  good-will  of  the  parties  exercising  this  power. 
A  guarantee  against  undue  oppression  was  provided  for  the  rebellious  colonists  of 
Canada,  but  no  limits  were  set  to  the  powers  that  might  be  called  into  action  against 
the  people  of  Jamaica.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  it  was  provided  that  the  council 
should  have  no  power  to  impose  any  tax,  duty,  rate,  or  impost,  by  any  ordinance, 
save  only  so  far  as  any  such  tax  or  impost,  payable  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  might 
thereby  be  continued.  It  was  carefully  provided,  that  the  colonists  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  oppressive  taxation  ;  the  council  was  debarred  from  increasing 
the  public  burdens.  They  gave  no  such  security  to  Jamaica.  In  regard  to  personal 
liberty,  to  property,  to  the  imposition  of  taxation,  the  power  they  took  was  perfectly 
unprecedented.  Was  he  in  error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provisions  which  it  was 
intended  to  pass  into  a  law  ?  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  preamble,  of  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  Imperial  legislature — not  a  word,  in  the  enacting  part,  of  check  or 
control.  And  now,  what  was  the  society  to  which  this  bill  was  to  be  applied  ?  To 
understand  this  part  of  the  question  clearly,  the  House  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
Jamaica  represents  one-half  of  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  in  the  West 
Indies ;  they  were  about,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  constitutional  government,  to 
establish  despotic  authority,  over  one-half  of  the  West  India  colonies.  He  was  taking 
the  whole  of  our  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  those  in  South  America  as 
well  as  the  islands.  Let  not  hon.  members,  let  not  the  House  think,  that  the  prece- 
dent of  this  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  and  establishing  arbi- 
trary authority,  did  not  apply  to  other  of  our  colonies  in  those  quarters — to  British 
Guiana  for  instance.  Let  them  not  think,  that  it  did  not  apply  except  to  a  small 
portion  of  colonial  community.  He  would  show  them,  that  the  bill  would  apply  to 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indian  and  South  American  colonies,  aiid 
also  to  one-half  of  every  thing  that  constituted  the  value  of  those  colonies  to  Great 
Britain.  The  white  population  of  Jamaica,  was  equal  in  numbers  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America.  Tlie  whole  public  revenue  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  £540,000; 
the  revenue  of  Jamaica  alone  amounted  to  £300,000,  being  more,  as  the  House  saw, 
than  one-half  of  the  whole.  The  whole  annual  expenditure  of  those  colonies  was 
£.J5 1,000  ;  the  annual  expenditure  of  Jamaica  reached  £300,000.  These  statements 
greatly  underrated,  he  believed,  the  importance  of  Jamaica,  as  exhibited  by  the 
amount  of  its  taxation  and  expenditure;  but  if  the  bill  passed  into  a  law  as  it  stood, 
the  whole  of  tliis  taxation  would  be  raised  by  the  new  council,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  stipendiary  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  whole  of  the  expenditure,  also,  would 
take  y)lace  under  their  direction.  Again,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America,  in  1838,  amounted  to  £5,806,000. 
The  value  of  the  isnjxirts  into  Jamaica,  in  tlie  same  year,  was  upwards  of  £3,000,000. 
The  amount  of  the  total  exports  of  the  West  Indian  and  South  American  colonies 
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in  that  year,  was  X9, 9.32, .'300;  the  amount  of  exports  from  Jamaica,  in  the  same 
period,  was  cah-ulated  at  £4,000,000.  He  had  therefore  sliown,  that  Jamaica 
represented  one  half  the  trade,  one  half  the  revenues,  and  one  half  the  population, 
of  tiie  West  Indian  and  South  American  colonies.  So  much  for  the  importance  of 
Jamaica,  as  a  colony.  Next,  he  would  entreat  the  House  to  recollect  what  vvas  the 
nature  of  society  there — what  the  character  of  the  people  they  were  about  to  submit 
to  this  extraordinary  experiment.  It  was  true,  that  tiie  black  pf)pu]ation  outnum- 
bered the  white;  indeed,  that  the  numbers  of  the  white  jjopulation  were  as 
nothing  almost,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  black;  tlie  power  of  the  govern- 
ment was  unlimited,  if  they  chose  to  appear  there  as  ui)holdin<>-  the  cause  of  the 
black  population.  They  had  the  power.  But  he  need  hardly  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  her  Majesty's  government,  or  of  the  House,  to  enforce  the  con- 
sideration, that,  though  they  had  the  i)ower,  they  were  not  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  claims,  that  in  point  of  constitutional  right,  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  wit!iout 
ample  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  British  House  of  Conmions.  ]iiit  there 
was  another  point,  in  his  o[)inion,  of  great  iaiportance;  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  the  proposal  now  made  on  the  part  of  lier  Majesty's  government,  without 
recollecting  the  circumstances  of  former  conflicts  and  struggles  on  the  part  of 
this  country  witii  her  colonies.  There  might  be  a  great  difference  on  many  points 
between  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  Jamaica 
now,  in  respect  of  their  relations  as  colonies  with  this  country.  The  extent  of  the 
])ovver  exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  the  two  cases  miglit  be  very  dilFerent ; 
the  power  which  we  exerted  in  the  island  of  .famaica  now,  raigiit  very  greatly  exceed 
that  which  Great  Britain  exercised  over  the  North  American  plantations  in  the  year 
1774.  The  power  of  the  mother  country  might  be  different,  but  he  entreated*  the 
House  not  on  that  account  to  permit  itself  to  disregard  some  similitudes  which  cer- 
tainly existed  between  the  things.  He  wished  hon.  members,  and  especially  he 
■wished  that  the  members  of  her  ]\Iajesty's  government,  would  read  again  Mr.  Burke's 
speech  on  his  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,  and  especially  what  Mr. 
Burke  then  said  in  recommendation  of  conciliatory  measures;  he  wished,  too,  tiiat 
they  would  consider  how  far  that  similarity  between  the  two  cases  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  suggested,  and  which  they  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  had  a  real 
existence.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  there  was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  a 
disobedient  and  intractable  spirit;  at  least,  he  admitted  the  fact:  and,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  difBeulties  with  which  the  Imperial  government  had  to  contend,  in  reference 
to  her  colonial  policy,  was  to  maintain  popular  government  consistently  with  the 
peculiar  situation  of  those  countries  as  colonies;  they  had  to  contend  witli  the  diffi- 
culties in  administering  government  which  the  use  of  popular  assemblies  must  needs 
carry  along  with  it ;  but  her  Majesty's  ministers  must  have  been  aware  that  they  had 
difficulties,  which  were  inseparable  from  administering  government  in  conjunction 
with  popular  assemblies,  to  contend  with,  and  that  they  ought  to  foresee  and  provide 
for  those  difficulties;  and  it  became,  therefore,  the  more  important  and  indispensable, 
that  they  should  exhaust  every  possible  device  of  careful  and  honourable  policy  before 
they  resorted  to  the  adoption  of  an  extreme  measure  like  this.  Mr.  15urke  enume- 
rated '"six  capital  sources,"  as  he  called  them,  of  dispute: — "From  these  six  capital 
sources — of  descent,  of  form  of  government,  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of 
manners  in  the  southern,  of  education,  in  the  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first 
mover  of  government — from  all  these  causes,  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up. 
It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your  cohmies,  and  increased  with  tlio 
increase  of  their  wealth — a  spirit  that,  unhappily,  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power 
in  England  which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcileable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  nmch 
less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us." 

Tiiese  were  the  six  capital  causes ;  and  he  entreated  the  House  to  consider  how 
far  these  six  capital  causes,  or  sources,  were  in  operation  in  the  colonies  at  tiie  present 
day.  Let  the  House  and  her  ^Majesty's  government  consider  whether  none  of  these 
were  in  action  at  present.  Did  the  cause  of  descent  ojierate  nothing  at  all  ?  If  the 
descent  of  the  original  colonists  of  the  North  American  provinces  from  certain  classes 
of  Englishmen  operated,  in  1774,  to  make  them  the  more  impatient  under  the 
restraints  of  arbitrary  government,  how  was  the  colony  of  Jamaica  differently 
placed,  which  owed  its  colonization  by  Britisli  subjects  to  the  conquest  that  was 
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made  of  it  by  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  and  whose  first  Englisli  population  was  com- 
posed of  those  who,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  the  civil  wars,  there  fouml  a 
refuge  ?  A  similar  cause,  therefore,  of  disobedience,  operated  there  in  respect  of 
descent,  as  was  in  operation  in  the  Nortli  American  colonies,  when  Mr.  Burke  spoke. 
But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  thought,  tluit  the  circumstance  of  this  being  a  population 
of  slaveholders  made  a  complete  distinction,  and  rendered  them  more  easily  go- 
verned. According  to  Mr.  Burke,  it  did  not.  For  while  he  represented  that, 
religion  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  northern  provinces  ; 
in  the  south,  where  the  same  principles  were  not  in  existence,  there  was  still  a  cause 
at  work — namely,  manners,  which,  in  this  respect,  he  considered  as  supplying  the 
place  of  religion,  as  far  as  regarded  the  spirit  of  reluctance  to  submit  to  arbitrary 
rule,  and  he  spoke  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  then,  as  Jamaica 
now,  slave»holding  colonies,  but  without  intimating,  in  the  least,  that  he  thought, 
that  because  the  people  of  those  colonies  were  slaveholders,  that  they  were  on  that 
account  the  more  easily  governed.  He  said,  "  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
attending  those  colonies  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference, 
—namely,  religion — '  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than 
in  those  of  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a 
vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  tliose  who 
are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.'  '  Freedom  is  to 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  I  do  not  mean,  Sir, 
to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has,  at  least,  as  much 
pride  as  virtue  in  it;  but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so;  and 
these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  arc  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and 
more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were 
all  the  ancient  commonwealths  ;  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such,  in  our  days, 
■were  the  Poles  ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who  are  not  slaves  themselves. 
In  such  a  poojde,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible." 

The  House  might  despise  the  sentiments;  but,  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  it  was  human 
n^ure,  and  with  that  nature  the  House  had  to  deal.  So  far,  therefore,  the  cases  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were,  he  conceived,  not  so  very  far  different  from  that  of 
Jamaica.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  distance  from  the  home  government,  Mr. 
Burke  said — "  The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is  hardly  less 
powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  things.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No 
contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening  government.  Seas 
roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the  order  and  the  execution,  and  the  want  of  a  speedy 
ex|)lanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole  system." 

They  had  all  that  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  the  case  of  Jamaica;  three 
thousand  miles  of  seas  roll  between  her  and  Great  Britain,  and  interpose  numberless 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country,  by  an  adminis- 
tration at  home.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  or  shortly  after,  in  1661, 
he  gave  Jamaica  its  first  regular  form  of  government.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
however,  was  not  established  until  a  period  a  little  later.  A  governor  and  council 
governed  the  colony.  This  form  of  government  became  subsequently  unpopular  ir 
the  island;  but,  in  1601,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  burst  of  loyalty  which  spreai 
throughout  the  nation  and  its  dependencies,  Charles  II.  provided  that  the  legislativk 
authority  should  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  council  of  twelve,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  Crown.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Plouse  of 
Assembly  was  constituted.  In  1678,  began  a  scries  of  attacks  on  the  privileges  of  that 
House  of  Assembly,  by  the  then  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  which  were  comi)letely 
repelled  and  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  firmness  and  the  perseverance  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But,  let  the  House  remember,  a  Chatham  had  not  then  spoken  about  the  right 
of  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonics;  the  American  revolution  had  not  taken  place ; 
poi)ul.ir  ])rinciples  were  not  so  well  understood  then  as  now ;  yet  Charles  II.  and  his 
ministers  failed  in  their  attempts  on  the  liberty  and  constitution  of  Jamaica.  He 
mentioned  this,  for  the  puri)()se  of  warning  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  though  it 
was  true  the  negro  po])ulafion  greatly  exceeded  the  white  population  in  numbers, 
they  might  expect  to  encounter  greater  dillicultics  in  administering  the  government 
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of  Janmicafrom  liome,  than  tlie  powcrof  so  limited  a  iilace  mifilit siigf^'Pst.    No  doubt 
her   Majesty's    government  would  have  laeilities    for   carrying   the   measure   into 
operation.     Doubtless  the  masters  wmdd  be  powerless,  if  the  government  declared 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  negroes.     l}ut  let  not  the  government  su|)|iose  tiiat 
Jamaica  was  an  isolated  case;  let  them  not  supjiose,  either,  that  he  said  this  in  a  mi- 
natory tone;  but  what  he  meant  was,  that  the  eti'ect  of  proclaiming  to  Jamaica  the 
])rincij)le  a(loi)ti.d  in  this  measure,  and  the  spirit  whicii  that  jtrinciple,  in  his  opinion, 
was  calculated  to  evoke  in  Jamaica,  was  not  likely  to  be   bounfletl  by  the  limits  of 
that  island,  but  might  be  ex[)ecled  to  extend  to  the  other  West- Indian  colonies.     If 
there  was  any  document  which,  more  than  another,  would  clearly  show  this,  it  was 
the  address   of  tlie  assend)ly  of  ^t.   Christopher's,  which  he  would  ([uote,  that  the 
House  might  see  the  possibility  of  the  case  of  Jamaica  attracting  sympathy  on  the 
l)art  of  other  colonies,  wliich  sympathy  was  not  at  present  expected  to  arise,  when 
the  new  form  of  government  should  have  come  into  operation  in  that  island.     Th'.? 
House  of  Assembly  of  .St.Christopher's,  not  at  all  foreseeing  this  measure,  but  speak- 
ing solely  of  their  own  affairs,  said,  in  an  address  to  Lord  Clenelg — "  In   conclusion, 
we  firmly  assure  your  lordship,  that  we  shall  use  all  constitutional  and  legal  means 
for  the  defence  of  our  best  rights.     We  know  that  we  are  weak  and  poor,  and  form  a 
very  insignificant  portion  of  the  empire  ;  but  this  very  inability  to  stand  alone  against 
power,  will  i)rocure  us  defenders  amongst  those  of  the  Ihitish  j)arliament  who  shall 
consider  oiu*  cause  a  just  one,  and  therefore  we  feel  strong  in  our  weakness,  and  rich 
in  our  poverty.     We  assure  your  lordship,  that  we  will  proceed  cautiously  and  tem- 
l)crately,  but,  at  the  same   time,    with  firmness  and  perseverance,   to  ujjhold  our 
chartered  and  constitutional  rights.     That  we  will  not  tamely  surrender,  or  consent 
to    be  robbed,   without  resistance,  of  our  own,  or  the  rights  of  our  constituents. 
Trifling  as  our  privileges  may  appear  to  your  lordsliip,  they  are  here  held  dear  and 
sacred,  and  the  loss  of  them  would  be  severely  felt." 

This  had  no  reference  to  the  pending  measure  ;  but  whenever  a  knowledge  of  that 
measure  should  reach  the  West  Indies,' let  not  the  government  flatter  themselves, 
that  the  feeling  of  indignation  would  be  confined  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  A  sym- 
pathy would  be  excited  througliout  the  W^est  Indian  possessions  of  the  Crown,  which, 
in  his  (pillion,  it  would  not  be  in  human  nature  to  withhold,  unless  it  manifestly 
appeared,  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  and  government  of  Great 
Britain.  The  measure,  in  his  opinion,  if  it  passed  in  its  present  shape,  would  cer- 
tainly excite  a  degree  of  sympathy  which,  it  would  be  found,  would  greatly  obstruct 
the  success  of  the  new  plan  of  government.  Her  Majesty's  government  might  bring 
forward  their  three  new  stipendiary  councillors,  who  might  be,  for  any  thing  he 
learned  from  the  bill,  three  aides-de-camp  of  the  governor,  and  enable  them,  if  they 
])leased,  to  exert  a  power  of  unlimited  taxation  ;  but,  if  they  persisted  in  this,  did 
they  really  flatter  themselves  that  they  would  have  the  quiet  acqiaescence  of  the  people 
of  Jamaica  in  the  measure?  Did  they  recollect  the  act  of  1774,  for  the  better  re- 
gulating the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusett's  Bay?  Did  they  recollect 
the  recital  of  that  act  ?  "  Whereas  taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  is  found  by  experience  to  occasion  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  minds  of  his  Majoty's  subjects  in  his  provinces  (Massachusetts),  this  is 
to  declare,  that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  future 
tax  or  assessment  for  the  jnirpose  of  raising  revenue  ?" 

Did  they  remark,  tiiat  the  bill  took  the  whole  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  existing  popular  governor,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  coun- 
cillors? Did  they  recollect  this?  If  they  referred  to  the  eventful  history  of  that 
])eriod,  could  they  fail  to  remark  how  singular  it  was,  that  a  bill  proposed  in  the 
j)resent  reign  should  so  nearly  resemble  the  "  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Massachusett's  Bay  ?"  But  let  them  remember,  that  a 
time  came  when  the  parliament  of  this  country  was  obliged  to  give  in  its  formal 
renunciation  of  the  asserted  right  of  taxation,  and  a  solemn  declaration  followed, 
stating,  that  it  was  necessary  and  expedient  to  repeal  the  act  for  the  better  providing 
for  the  government  oi'  the  jtrovince  of  Massachusett's  Bay,  which  was  the  model  on 
which  the  present  measure  for  providing  for  the  government  of  tlie  island  of  Jamaica 
was  founded.  Surely,  these  considerations  ought  to  have  considerable  weight  with 
the  House,  which  could  scarcely  hear  them,  without  conceding  that  they  ought  to 
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have  some  influence.  The  House  could  not  consider  the  origin  of  the  people  of 
Jamaica;  they  could  not  consider  the  history  of  the  conflicts  and  contentions  which  had 
passed  hetwecn  the  home  government  in  Charles  H.'s  time  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica  ;  they  could  not  consider  the  natural  repugnance  of  Jamaica,  and 
of  all  colonies,  to  be  taxed  by  the  mother  country,  or  by  any  other  than  their  own 
representatives,  without  feeling,  that  they  ought  to  pause  before  they  made  any  re- 
turn to  any  of  those  measures  to  which  he  had  alluded  as  having  been  adapted  to  the 
North  American  colonics.  The  state  of  the  society  to  which  this  measure  was  to  be 
applied,  suggested  many  important  considerations;  but  if  there  was  any  one  thing 
which  could  aggravate  the  danger  and  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
passing  of  such  an  act,  more  tiian  another — arising,  he  meant,  from  out  of  the  measure 
itself,  it  would  be,  to  pass  the  measure  on  false  pretences.  If  there  was  any  one 
thing  which  could  tend  to  diminish  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  lessen  the  vene- 
ration felt  for  the  mother  country — if  there  was  any  one  thing  which  would  go  to 
make  a  precedent  of  colonial  legislation  full  of  danger  to  all  time  to  come,  that  thing 
would  be,  and  tliat  danger  would  immediately  arise,  if  they  were  to  pass  a  bill  of 
this  kind  on  false  grounds.  He  could  conceive  reasons  of  public  convenience  strong 
enough ;  he  could  conceive  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  imperative  enough,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  constitution  in  a  British  colony;  but  if 
he  found  that  course  necessary,  his  advice  to  her  Majesty's  government,  or  to  any 
government,  would  be,  on  their  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  that  purpose — "  By 
all  means,  for  ttie  sake  of  reconciling  it  to  the  people,  put  forth  none  but  your  real 
reasons  for  proposing  the  measure."  When  his  noble  friend  near  him  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  conceive  it  possible 
that  it  might  have  been  suggested  to  him,  "  We  are  about  to  make  an  experiment, 
the  issue  of  which  is  necessarily  uncertain.  We  are  about  to  abolish  slaverj' ;  we  are 
afraid  that  the  measure  may  call  forth  local  uneasiness ;  we  have  no  assurance  that 
an  Assembly  which  was  calculated  for  a  state  of  slavery,  may  not  be  found  unfit  to 
conduct  the  government  where  all  are  to  be  free.  V/e  think  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  functions  of  the  House ;  we  call  upon  you  to  relieve  the 
local  authorities  from  tlie  burden  of  carrying  the  emancipation  into  effect;  we  will 
take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  responsibility  ;  we  are  determined  by  a  general  mea- 
sure to  suspend  all  the  West  Indian  governments,  in  favour  of  the  liberated  class;  we 
are  determined,  in  expectation  of  the  inconvenience  find  uneasiness  which  may 
arise  to  the  colonial  governments,  to  take  their  duties  on  ourselves."  Such,  he  could 
imagine,  might  have  been  the  tone  of  the  suggestions  made  to  his  noble  friend  at  the 
time  when  the  measure  of  negro  emancipation  was  yet  untried.  But  that  experiment 
had  been  made.  Freedom  had  been  established,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  they  had,not 
proposed  any  general  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  negro;  they  did  not  feel  satis- 
fied of  the  incompetence  and  unfitness  of  tlie  local  governments  to  administer  their 
local  affairs ;  that  was  not  the  ground  on  which  tliey  rested.  Because,  if  they  rested 
their  justification  of  this  measure  upon  that  ground,  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  measure.  They  miglit  saj',  also,  that  there  was  a  great 
experiment  about  to  be  made  in  Jamaica.  They  might  say,  that  the  negro  popula- 
tion, altliough  they  had  acquired  freedom,  had  not  acquired  a  riglit  to  tlie  elective 
franchise.  They  might  say,  that  although  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  abolition 
had  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  yet  still  tliey  were  desiruus  to  provide,  by 
the  supreme  authority,  for  the  admission  of  tiie  negro  population  to  civil  and  political 
rights.  If  these  were  the  reasons  for  this  bill,  they  were  as  applicable  to  the  other 
colonies,  unless  they  knew  of  something  peculiar  in  tlse  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
But,  granting  that  there  was  something  peculiar — that  there  was  something  that 
made  it  wise  to  undertake  the  solution  of  this  question — whj',  if  this  were  the  true 
reason  that  sugggested  this  act,  why  not  put  it  in  the  preamble,  and  tell  the  grounds 
on  wliieh  they  rested?  He  was  not  aware  whether  tliat  danger  existed  which  some 
gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend.  It  had  been  suggested — for  the  purpose,  doubtless, 
of  conciliating  supjiort  for  tiiis  act — tiiat  it  was  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
negroes.  If  that  were  true,  let  it  be  told.  Why  not  say  that  they  thought  there 
was  so  much  of  irritation,  that  the  House  of  Assembly  was  unfit  to  legislate  in  this 
particular,  and  let  them  know  what  liinitatiou  was  to  be  put  upon  the  ])rccedent  they 
were  about  to  set,  and  what  justification  there  was  for  this  act?     There  might  be 
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danger  existing — lie  could  not  say,  from  any  communications  lie  had  had  with 
those  who  were  intimate  with  tlie  West  Indies,  that  tiiey  aj)|)eared  to  apprehend 
danger  to  the  extent  that  some  seemed  to  think.  The  elective  franchise  in  Jamaica 
was  exercised  by  tliose  who  held  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  ^10  a  year  currency, 
or  c£7  sterling,  or  a  leasehold  of  the  yearly  vaUu;  of  £-')0.  Freedom  was  now  es- 
tablished in  the  island;  there  was  no  distinction  known,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be- 
tween black  and  white;  the  black  man  had  a  jjcrfect  right  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  there  were  in  the  assembly  eight  coloured  persons,  and  lie 
rejoiced  at  it.  lie  tliouglit  this  was  perfectly  right,  that  the  negro  population 
should  exercise  their  legitimate  rights,  but  that  they  could  do  according  to  tlie 
existing  law.  The  existing  law  provided  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
between  black  and  white;  therefore,  upon  the  possession  of  the  necessary  freehold, 
the  negro  was  entitled  to  the  franchise.  Did  they  apprehend  that  the  franchise 
was  too  limited  or  too  extensive  ?  As  to  its  being  too  extensive,  no  man  could 
exercise  the  franchise  till  after  he  had  obtained  a  freehold,  and  he  could  not  think 
tliat  the  negro,  by  his  industry,  would  be  admitted  in  such  niunbers  as  greatly  to 
endanger  the  white  population.  Then,  with  reference  to  tlie  House  of  Assembly  : 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  (puiliiication  of  a  member  of  that  house  ?  The  amount 
was  .£300  a-year,  or  freehold  property  of  the  value  of  i,'3,000.  It  did  not  ajipcar  to 
him  that  the  negro  population  would  exercise  immediate  control  over  the  consti- 
tuent or  representative  body,  but  they  were  entitled  to  freedom  and  the  franchise 
under  the  existing  law.  The  late  secretary  of  the  colonies  suggested  that  some 
restrictions  should  be  put  upon  the  franchise — for  instance,  that  the  negro  should 
bo  entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise  only,  in  case  he  was  able  to  read  and  write.  He 
would  not  discuss  this.  It  might  be  very  proper  that  some  restrictions  should  be 
imjiosed ;  but  surely  these  restrictions,  fortified  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  the 
House  of  Assembly  would  impose,  and  would  not  be  disinclined  to  impose.  Why, 
then,  was  it  necessary  to  exert  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State  to  impose  any 
(]ualitication  with  regard  to  the  franchise?  If  that  was  the  reason  for  which  this 
bill  was  to  be  passed,  let  it  be  distinctly  avowed.  But  the  reason  that  was  avowed, 
was  of  another  kind.  He  had  a  rigiit  to  judge  of  the  bill  by  the  reasons  he  found 
alleged  in  the  preamble,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  in  him  to  reject  the 
bill  on  the  ground  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass  it;  and  yet  if  he  were  told,  that 
for  public  considerations  intervention  was  necessary,  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for 
him,  before  he  assented  to  the  bill,  to  demand  what  pretext  or  justification  there  was 
for  it;  and  if  he  thought  that  justification  was  not  well  founded,  it  would  be  perfectly 
right  in  him  to  refuse  to  assent  to  the  bill.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to 
take  into  consideration  those  collateral  reasons  that  might  be  suggested  as  the  real 
vindication  of  this  measure.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Hous/j  would  agree 
with  him,  that  nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  their  character,  nothing  so  fatal  to 
their  authority,  as  assigning  false  pretexts  for  passing  a  bill.  He  thought  the  House 
would  agree  with  him,  also,  in  thinking,  that  in  a  measure  of  this  extreme  importance 
the  real  cause  of  passing  the  bill  ought  to  be  stated.  He  came  then  to  the  consi- 
deration of  whether  or  not  the  preamble  contained  a  vindication  of  this  measure.  It 
said, — "  Whereas  the  House  of  (Jeiieral  Assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having 
been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  December,  1838,  to  make,  constitute,  and 
ordain  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  for  the  public  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  said  island,  and  having  met  in  pursuance  of  such  summons,  did  then  resolve, 
that  unless  certain  conditions  should  be  comjdied  with,  to  wiiich  it  is  not  expedient 
that  parliament  should  accede,  they  would  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  any  legislative 
function,  excepting  such  as  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  inviolate  the  faith  of  the 
island  with  the  jmblic  creditors.  And  whereas  it  has  thus  become  necessary  that 
temporary  jirovision  should  be  made  for  making,  constituting,  and  ordaining,  laws, 
statutes,  and  ordinances,  for  the  public  welfare  and  good  government  of  the  said 
island  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,"  Sec. 

That  was  the  whole  of  the  preamble.  That  was  the  vindication  of  this  measure. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  the  general  unfitness  of  the  local  assembly  to  legislate. 
There  was  not  a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Jamaica  with  resjiect  to 
the  elective  franchise,  to  call  for  the  temjiorary  application  of  the  supreme  authority. 
There  was  merely  an  allegation  tiiat  the  House  of  Assembly  had  refused  to  perform 
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tlieir  legislative  functions.  Ministers  professed  to  regret  the  necessity  which  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  proposing  this  measure;  and  so  far  from  thinking  the  local 
assembly  disqualified — so  far  from  its  being  a  suljject  of  exultation,  that  they  had 
found  a  good  reason  for  getting  rid  of  them,  tliey  appeared  to  consider  it  a  source  of 
mortification  and  regret  tluit  they  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  this  measure,  lie 
came  next  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  (juestiou.  Was  there  a  sufficient 
vindication  for  the  suspension  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill?  Her  Majesty's  ministers  said,  that  it  was  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  consent  to  the  prison  act, 
and  the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  but  on  account  of  a  long-continued 
series  of  misconduct,  and  their  refusal  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  home  govern- 
ment, that  this  measure  was  necessary.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned.  Now, 
would  the  House  hear  him  (or  one  moment  ?  The  House  of  Assembly  was  absent. 
The  House  of  Assembly  was  not  aware  of  the  indictment  that  was  preferred  against 
them.  He  would  summon  some  witnesses  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  order  to  prove  that  the  alleged  continuous  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  tbeir  past  conduct.  He  had  public 
declarations  that  were  made  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
He  would  summon  no  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  liable  to  suspicion.  The  wit- 
nesses he  would  sunmion  should  be  the  ministers  themselves,  and  the  governors  of 
the  island.  The  period  over  which  the  allegation  of  refractory  conduct  extended, 
dated  from  the  passing  of  the  slavery  emancipation  bill,  in  the  year  1837 — from  the 
latter  end  of  that  year.  He  proposed  to  divide  this  period  into  two,  because  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period — namely,  the  period  that  had  ela5)setl  from  1837  to  1839 — 
there  had  been  two  new  causes  of  dissension,  namely,  the  precipitate  termination  of 
the  apprenticeship,  and  the  passing  of  the  prisons'  bill.  Let  the  House  see  how 
the  House  of  Assembly  had  acted,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1837.  He  wished  he 
could  append  to  this  bill  for  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  the  decla- 
rations that  had  been  made  up  to  the  year  1837,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  emancipation  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1833.  Parlia- 
ment met  in  the  year  1834,  and  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained  this  pas- 
sage: — "  Of  the  measures  which  have,  in  consequence,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  one  of  the  most  difficidt  and  important  was  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  .  The  manner  in  which  that  beneficent  measure  has  been  received  through- 
out the  British  colonies,  and  the  progress  already  made  in  carr3'ing  it  into  execution 
by  the  legislature  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  afford  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the 
happiest  results." 

He  would  begin  with  1834,  at  that  period  when  a  great  change  in  the  stale  of 
society  commenced  in  Jamaica;  and  yet,  in  1834,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
was  selected  by  the  Crown  for  special  approbation  in  the  King's  Speech,  on  account 
of  the  progress  already  made  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Slavery  Abolition  Act. 
In  1836,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  relinquished  the  government  of  Jamaica,  and  he  found 
that,  on  relinquishing  the  government,  his  last  despatch  to  the.  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  August  23rd,  1836,  contained  the  following  passage  : — "  In  making  to  your 
lordship  my  usual  re})ort  on  the  state  of  the  island,  the  last  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  make  in  the  character  of  the  governor  of  this  colony,  it  is  my 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  say,  that  I  leave  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  my  successor  in  as  satisfactory  a  state  as  can  be  well  imagined." 

A  new  governor  succeeded  in  1836;  and  he  would  read  an  extract  from  his  des- 
patch, dated  the  8th  November,  1836;  but  first  he  would  read  a  passage  from  the 
new  governor's  speech  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  address  of  the  governor  (the 
])resent  governor)  on  that  occasion,  was  as  follows : — "  I  have  not  forgotten,  that 
Jamaica  set  the  first  example  in  speedily  and  laudably  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
tlie  Imperial  parliament,  in  the  furtherance  of  emancipation,  and  I  feel  under  great 
ol)ligatioiis  to  tliem  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion." 

Had  they  been  cajoling  the  House  of  Assembly  ?  Were  not  these  honest  compli- 
ments ?  They  were  upon  record — those  compliments  were  upon  record,  lie  would, 
however,  read  the  despatch  of  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  before 
doing  so,  he  woidd  observe,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  c;ijolery  between  the 
(jovernor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.     To  the  Secretary  of  State  he  woidd  at  least 
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■write  his  honest  o])inions.  It  migiit  be  saitl,  "  Oh,  we  used  very  civil  terms  to  tlio 
House  of  Assenihly  ;  for  althoii^li  we  utterly  disapproved  of  their  conduct,  we  endea- 
voured to  coax  tlieni  into  cDnipliance  wilh  our  wishes;  we  were  therefore  particularly 
civil  to  them  ;  unfortunately  these  civilities  are  upon  record  ;  they  appear  contrary 
to  our  acts,  but  we  can  pick  out  other  messages  in  which  wc;  blamed  this  very  body  ; 
we  were  not  sincere  in  those  expressions  of  approbation  ;  we  did  this  from  good  mo- 
tives, but  we  never  gave  tliem  the  slightest  credit  for  their  acts;  unfortunately,  these 
tilings  are  upon  record  in  the  papers  presented  to  the  House  ;  the  declarations  of  our 
apjirobation  compared  with  our  acts."  But  what  said  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State — and  here  let  him  remind  the  House,  that  this 
was  not  addressed  to  the  House  of  Assembly — it  was  addressed,  as  he  before  said,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  purjiorted  to  give  an  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly.  On  the  4th  November,  18;5(),  the  governor,  in  proroguing  the  House  of 
Assembly,  said: — "  He  acknowledged  with  great  pleasure  the  ready  attention  which 
they  had  given  to  all  his  suggestions,  and  that  he  was  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  zeal  with  which  tlu'y  had  applied  themselves  to  the  public  business,  and  lie  could 
not  omit  expressing  his  gratiticatioii  at  the  friendly  understanding  that  appeared  to 
animate  them  u])on  all  ocn-asions  during  the  session." 

The  preamble  of  this  bill  ought  to  have  run  thus  : — "  Whereas  compliments  have 
l)een  passed  i)y  the  governor  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  whereas  those  compli- 
ments were  never  intended,  and  whereas  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  pleaded  as 
obstacles  in  the  passing  of  this  bill;'" — let  them  have  this  inserted,  in  order  that 
})osterity,  looking  at  their  compliments  and  their  acts,  may  say,  that  never  were 
enactments  so  inconsistent  with,  and  so  contradictory  to  their  declarations  and  as- 
surances ;  and  let  posterity  see  what  were  the  grounds  of  continued  nusconduct  upon 
which  the  peojile  of  Jamaica  had  forfeited  their  constitution.  On  the  1.3th  of  ]\Iarch, 
18;57,  the  governor,  not  addressing  the  House  of  Assembly,  not  cajoling  them  by 
compliments,  but  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  said: — "I  enclose  for  your 
lordship's  information  a  j)rinted  copy  of  the  law,  relative  to  classification,  by  legal 
enactment,  of  the  apprenticed  population.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  this  bill,  connnunicatcd  with  me  freely  with  respect  to  its  details, 
and,  at  my  suggestion,  one  or  two  clauses  were  struck  out,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
n)ilitate  against  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Abolition  Act." 

And  what  said  the"  .Secretary  of  State  on  the  1st  of  May,  1837?—"  It  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  by  this  despatch  the  successful  result  of  my  recommenda- 
tion, and  your  efibrts  to  introduce  a  classification  which  will  ctFectually  obviate  the 
confusion  and  discontent  which  might  otherwise  have  prevailed  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  months  from  the  i)resent  time.  In  this  result,  I  gladly  acknowledge  one  of 
the  beneficial  coiisefiuences  which  have  followed  from  the  friendly  understanding 
which  has  prevailed  between  yourself  and  the  House  of  Assembly." 

If  her  jNIajesty's  ministers  really  felt,  that  all  this  time  the  Assembly  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  confidence,  why  talk  of  the  friendly  understanding  that  prevailed,  and 
tlie  good  conse(iuences  that  resulted  from  it — if  they  felt,  that  that  friendly  under- 
standing existed  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the  House  of  Assembly  was  guilty  of 
hollow  ])retexts,  and  was  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence  ?  The  government  disap- 
])roved  of  the  act  of  classification  afterwards;  but  they  did  not  find  out  the  objec- 
tions to  it  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  and  accordinglj',  on  tiie  1st  of  Sei)teinber, 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  an  rote  a  des{)atch,  recalling  the  expression  of  approbation ; 
but  still,  in  the  previous  May,  the  opinion  of  tl;e  .Secretary  of  State  was,  that  that 
bill  was  one  of  the  beneficial  consequences  that  followed  from  the  friendly  under- 
standing (hat  prevailed  between  himself  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  ^\  as  it  pos- 
sible— and  let  them  recollect,  that  he  was  only  speaking  up  to  May,  18;>7,  when  the 
Secretary  of  .State  ai;d  the  Governor  distinctly  declared  the  existence  of  a  friendly 
understanding,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences — was  it 
]iossible  to  assent  to  a  declaration,  that  even  up  to  that  period  there  had  existed 
nothing  of  a  good  understanding?  How  could  the}'  do  it?  He  came,  then,  to  the 
'J4th  of  October,  1837,  which  brought  him  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  perit.d.  On 
that  occasion  the  governor,  on  addressing  the  House  of  Assembly,  said  : — ''  On  my 
first  meeting  the  legislature,  I  brought  such  subjects  to  their  notice  as  1  considered 
of  paramount  importance,  and  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  last  session  an 
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anxious  desire  on  your  part  to  improve  the  condition  of  tVie  negro  population.  Fre- 
quent experience  in  your  local  aftUirs  has  not  diminished  my  confidence  on  that  and 
other  subjects,  particularly  that  j^ou  will  receive  from  me,  with  your  usual  liberality, 
such  suggestions  as  I  may  have  to  olFer  to  you  tbr  the  improvement  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  masters  and  apprentices." 

Was  this  truth,  or  was  it  not?  Had  the  governor  witnessed  this  anxious  desire, 
or  had  he  not  ?  If  he  had  not  witnessed  it,  was  it  wise  to  state  that  he  had  ?  And, 
if  he  had  witnessed  it,  let  him  ask  how  could  they  propose  tliis  bill  in  1837,  and 
with  such  a  declaration  on  record,  how  was  it  possible  to  consent  to  the  passing  of 
this  bill  now?  He  dared  say,  that  her  Majestj^'s  ministers  might  produce  other 
despatches  conflicting  with  those ;  but  what  would  that  show  ?  Was  there  not  upon 
the  public  records  of  parliament  this  testimony,  that,  up  to  the  year  18.37,  the  House 
of  Assembly  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  that  warranted  the  House  of  Commons  in 
suspending  their  constitution  ?  He  would  now  take  the  other  period  that  had  elapsed 
between  the  close  of  1837  and  the  present  time.  He  did  not  appear  as  the  advocate 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  would  not  recede  from  any  one  expression  he  had 
used  respecting  their  conduct.  He  regretted  deeply  the  course  they  had  taken ; 
nothing  could  be  more  unwise.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if 
they  had  performed  the  duties,  and  cordially  co-operated  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
great  experiment,  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  a  right  to  see  fulfilled.  He 
said  again,  he  did  not  stand  there  as  the  advocate  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He 
blamed  their  language — he  blamed  their  acts ;  but  the  question  the  House  had  to 
consider  was,  whether  that  language  and  those  acts  justified  the  House  in  suspending 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  and  placing  the  liberties  and  properties  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple under  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  governor  and  his  council.  He  foresaw  the  time 
might  occur  when  they  would  wish  that  thej'  liad  attended  to  his  suggestions.  He 
wished  that  they  should  pause — that  tliey  should  remonstrate — that  they  should  see 
what  could  be  effected  by  time,  that  great  assuager  of  human  passions  as  well  as  of 
human  woes — that  they  should  give  the  House  of  Assembly  time  to  reflect  upon  their 
conduct,  and  to  become  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  course  they  had  adopted. 
If  they  had  made  but  one  overture  of  peaceful  adjustment,  and  failed,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  them  his  cordial  support  in  carrying  out  any  measure  which  the  exigency 
of  the  case  might  then  require.  But  the  government  had  not  acted  so ;  they  had 
assumed  the  case  at  its  utmost  extremity  of  difficulty,  and  had  proposed  a  course 
which  would  place  the  Assembly  more  in  the  right,  and  ourselves  more  in  the  wrong, 
than  at  the  outset.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better 
that  the  government  had  not  passed  the  Prisoners'  bill  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and 
under  the  circumstances  that  they  did ;  but  that  they  should  have  expressed  their 
decision  of  the  necessity  for  a  general  legislation  upon  this  subject  for  all  the  colonies 
alike.  They  should  have  done  this,  and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conciliate  the 
local  legislature,  and  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case ;  and,  failing  in  this  appeal, 
much  of  the  present  difficulty  would  have  been  obviated,  and  the  public  mind  pre- 
pared for,  and  reconciled  to,  the  steps  which  circumstances  might  render  necessary. 
Nay,  more,  he  had  said,  that  if  delay  would,  in  the  present  case,  be  dangerous,  if 't 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  to  meet  the  present  difficulty,  he  would 
assent  to  any  measure  which  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  These  were  the  proposals  which  he  then  made  to  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  deeply  did  he  regret  that,  although  he  doubted  not  with  the  best  mo- 
tives, they  had  refused  to  entertain  them.  But  as  the  government  had  refused  to 
accede  to  these  terms,  he  now  felt  bound  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
refuse  to  assent  to  the  course  which  they  now  proposed.  As  he  said  before,  he 
thought  it  impossible,  after  the  admissions  made  by  the  government  in  their  despatches, 
to  establish  any  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  warranting  such  a 
strong  measure  as  the  present,  up  to  to  the  period  of  October,  1837.  lie  came  now 
to  consider  what  had  taken  place  since  1837.  Since  that  year,  two  important  mea- 
sures had  been  passed,  tlie  one  abolishing  or  curtailing  the  apprenticeship  system  by 
two  years,  and  the  other  the  Prisons'  Act,  which  had  more  immediately  led  to  the 
present  rupture.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  measure,  what  had  occurred?  In 
1833,  the  parliament  of  this  country  provided  that  the  apprenticeship  system  should 
couliuue  till  the  year  1840,  partly  to  enable  them  to  pass  certain  measures  which 
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would  become  necessary  under  tlic  altered  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  which  they 
had  omitted  to  provide  for  in  the  act  of  emancipation,  and  partly  as  a  compensation 
to  the  West-Iuilia  proprietors  in  aid  of  the  £20, 000,000,  granted  as  a  consideration 
for  their  pecuniary  loss.  In  the  year  1k:W,  a  great  ferment  took  place  in  this  coun- 
try, accomi)anyiug  a  dematid  for  tlie  curtaihnent  of  this  ap[)reuticc^liii)  system.  The 
government  determined  to  resist  this  demand,*and  thej'  did  so  successfully.  But  on 
what  did  they  found  tliis  their  resistance,  hut  on  the  simi)le  fact,  tliat  the  national 
i'aith  was  pledged  to  the  arrangement  which  had  hecn  previously  entered  into, 
and  that,  so  strongly  did  the  government  feel  the  obligaticm  of  that  pledge  to  he, 
that  they  woidd  abdicate  their  functions  rather  than  yield  to  jjublic  clamour  in  a 
demand  so  obviously  in  violation  of  public  faith  ?  Tlie  motion  was,  nevertheless, 
carried  against  the  government,  and  then  they  came  down  and  made  a  motion,  which 
was  carried,  rescinding  the  former  resolution.  Ihit  although  the  government  wouhl 
not  consent  to  this  proposition,  the  curtailment  of  the  apprenticeship  system  was 
cil'ected  by  the  local  legislature  of  the  island.  Now,  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  did  so 
from  one  of  two  causes,  either  through  fear,  or  from  motives  of  generosity.  Let  the 
government  assume  of  these  grounds  which  ever  they  pleased.  If  it  were  from 
mere  generosity  and  philanthropic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  island 
— from  a  desire  to  terminate  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
black  ])opulation,  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  private  interests  and  rights — if  this 
were  the  incentive  to  the  act,  then  he  thought  that  it  was  one  wln"ch  called  for  and 
deserved  some  show  of  generosity — some  conciliatory  allowance  on  the  part  of  the 
government  whose  views  they  had  so  far  endeavoured  to  meet.  But  suppose  the 
other  alternative  to  be  true,  and  that  they  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  severe  ajjprehension  of  not  being  able  peaceably  to  maintain  their 
rights  and  property  under  other  terms.  What  had  th.e  State  done  in  return  ?  It 
had  made  no  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice;  it  had  declared  it  would  make  none.  He 
was  ready  to  grant  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  fear  that  the  Assembly  had 
abolished  the  apprenticeship  system;  but  if  so,  might  not  some  allowance  be  fairly 
made  for  the  irritation  naturally  occasioned  by  such  a  forced  abandonment  of  indivi- 
dual interest,  which  the  government  had  already  said  the  national  faith  was  ])ledged 
to  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  mere  motives  of  generosity  that  this  mea- 
sure was  passed,  had  not  the  Assembly  a  fair  right  to  ajipeal  for  some  share  of  gene- 
rosity from  tlie  government  in  return?  You  might  not  admire  the  chivalrous  feelings 
under  which  the  measure  was  adopted  ;  but,  at  least,  you  should  make  some  allow- 
ance if,  on  coming  to  the  adoption  of  it,  the  Assembly  indulged  in  some  irritable 
language  which  might  not  strictly  be  justifiable.  He  now  came  to  the  I'risons'  bill. 
Coincidences  were  sometimes  unpleasant,  but,  in  the  present  case,  he  could  not  avoid 
referring  to  some  which  suggested  themselves  in  a  very  marked  manner.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  the  government  received  an  account  of  the  fact,  that  the  colonial  legis- 
lature of  Jamaica,  by  its  own  act,  had  terminated  the  ajiprenticeship  system  at  a 
much  earlier  jieriod  than  it  was  originally  limited  to.  He  would  beg  now  to  read  lo 
the  House  the  terms  in  which  Sir  Lionel  Smith  communicated  this  important  event 
lo  the  government  of  this  country,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated 
16th  June,  18;58.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  says: — "I  have  the  sincere  satisfaction  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  that  I  this  day  assented  to  an  act  which  has  passed  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  pradial  apjirentieeship  on  and 
from  tlie  first  day  of  August  next."  "  I  anticipate  the  hap])iest  results  from  this 
event  towards  all  classes  of  her  JSJajesty's  subjects."  "  I  beg  to  enclose  your  lord- 
shij)  the  Act  passed  on  this  occasion,  whicli  1  hope  may  be  found  sufKcient  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  labouring  jiopulation  in  their  free  condition,  and  to  protect  the 
aged,  diseased,  and  infirm.  I  have,  further,  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  my 
speech,  by  which  I  prorogued  the  session  to  the  17th  of  next  month." 

On  the  15tli  of  June  the  governor  prorogued  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  which 
had  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  call  forth  this  address  from  him: — "  Gentlemen  of 
the  Council, — Mr.  Sjieaker,  and  (Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly, — I  c(;iigratu- 
late  you  and  the  whole  country  on  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship 
from  the  fii>t  of  August  next,  and  most  fervently  do  I  lioi)e  that  it  may  insure  to  the 
colony  those  advantages  whieli  equal  liberty  under  wise  laws  has  ever  been  tbuiid  to 
produce,"     "  I  am  happy  that  I  can  now  grant  you  a  recess,  as  1  am  most  anxious 
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that  you  should,  by  returning  to  your  homes,  be  enabled  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  may  give  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  free  labourer,  and  by  your  exam- 
ple, prepare  all  ranks  to  meet  the  approaching  change  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
nuitual  good-will." 

The  governor  then  added — "  It  will,  I  am  convinced,  prove  a  source  of  lasting 
satisfaction  to  you,  that  this  final  declaration  of  unrestricted  freedom  has  been  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  ;  and  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  gj-eat  boon  it 
confers  upon  those  whose  former  condition  has  lung  been  the  cause  of  painful  dis- 
content both  here  and  in  the  mother  country." 

Here  the  governor,  in  permitting  the  members  to  return  to  their  homes,  says,  he  does 
so,  that  they  may  "  be  enabled  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  give  encouragement 
to  the  industry  of  the  free  labourer,"  and  he  assures  them  that  "it  would  prove  a  source 
of  lasting  satisfaction  to  them,  that  this  final  declaration  of  unrestricted  freedom  had 
been  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica."  This  despatch  was,  as  he  had  said,  received 
on  the  16th  of  July,  18-38,  and  ou  the  very  next  day  the  government  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill,  which  was  subsequently  passed,  fur  regulating  the  prisons  in 
our  West-India  colonies.  This  was  on  the  very  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
that  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  had  passed  the  act  for  abridging  the  apprenticeship. 
The  answer  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  the  opening  address  of  the  governor,  seemed 
as  if  they  had  anticipated  some  interference  with  them  by  parliament,  for  they  say  :  — 
"  On  receiving  the  despatches  alluded  to  by  your  excellency,  we  shall  proceed,  in  the 
critical  posture  in  which  the  island  is  placed,  to  give  to  the  momentous  matters  sub- 
mitted to  us  our  most  serious  consideration.  Jamaica  does,  indeed,  require  repose, 
and  we  anxiously  hope  that,  should  we  determine  to  remove  an  unnatural  servitude, 
we  shall  be  left,  in  the  exercise  of  our  constitutional  privileges,  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes,  without  any  further  parliamentary  interference."  He  repeated, 
that  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  governor's  despatch,  conveying  the  intelligence 
that  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  had  passed  the  act  curtailing  the  apprenticeship  by 
two  years,  and  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether  by  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  ministers 
presented  the  Prisons'  Regulation  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  not  know 
whether  Captain  Pringle's  report  was  then  printed,  though  he  believed  not,  but  on 
that  he  laid  no  stress.  Now,  he  was  ready  to  concede  that  the  Prisons'  bill  was  a 
wise  measure,  and  necessary  for  a  general  system  of  prison  regulation  in  our  West- 
India  colonies,  and  that  it  was  right  to  pass  it,  and  to  adhere  to  it;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  calling  attention  to  tlie  unfortunate  coincidence,  that  this 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  government  at  home,  upon  the  very  day  they  had 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  House  of  Assembly  having  parted  with  a  part  of  its 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
legislature  of  the  colony  would,  in  future,  be  "  left  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional privileges,  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  without  any  further  par- 
liamentary interference."  When  this  fact  was  considered,  did  it  not,  he  would  ask, 
form  a  good  ground  for  overlooking  the  irritation  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
learning  the  proceedings  in  the  Imperial  parliament  ?  He  again  declared,  that  he 
did  not  stand  there  as  the  advocate  or  defender  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Assen)bly  on  that  occasion.  He  would  admit  it  to  be  foolish  and  unjustifiable; 
but  let  him  ask,  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  such  as  at  all  tended 
to  conciliate  the  legislature  or  the  peo])le  of  Jamaica  to  the  Act  sent  out  to  them  ? 
Even  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  was  made  public,  was  enough  to  add  to  the 
irritation  which  its  enactments  created.  Tlie  governor  proclaimed  the  Act,  and 
that  jiroclamatiou  was  the  first  intimation  which  the  House  of  Assembly  got  of  this 
law,  which  they  were  tluis  called  on  to  obey.  The  governor  subsequently  sum- 
moned the  Assembly,  and  in  his  opening  speech  said  not  one  w^ord  about  this 
Act,  but  merely  said,  that  he  had  some  important  despatclies  to  lay  before  them. 
The  measure,  he  would  admit,  might  be  a  good  and  necessary  one,  but  he  would 
])ut  it  to  the  House,  whether  the  more  wise  and  prudent  coarse  would  not  have 
been  to  communicate  it  in  a  manner  which  would  have  tended  to  conciliate 
tlie  Assembly  to  it?  It  might  be  said  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such 
a  course,  but  neither  was  there  for  the  Prisons'  Rill  itself;  and  as  there  was 
none,  it  would  have  been  wise  and  ])rudeut  to  communicate  it  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.     What  vtixa  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  bill  in  Rarbadoes  ? 
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The  governor  there  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Assembly — he  spoke  only  from 
the  ini'orni;iti«n  derived  from  a  J;iniaica  iiapcr.  In  that  it  was  stated,  tliat  Sir  Kvaii 
M'(Jreg-()r,  the  governor  of  Uarhadoes,  did  eoiiiniunicate  the  nature  of  tiie  desjiatchcs 
lie  had  reeeived  to  the  Assembly.  He  informed  tliein  of  the  nature  of  the  bill  that 
had  come  out — that  it  had  been  jiassed  by  tiie  Imperial  legislature  for  the  general 
assimilation  of  i)rison  diseijiline  in  the  West- India  colonies,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  drawn  into  a  ])reccdent,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  give  rise  to  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  local  legislature.  Tliat  was  a  prudent  and  a  concili::- 
tory  course,  but  notliing  of  the  kind  was  done  in  Jamaica.  These,  he  again  said, 
vere  matters  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  looking  at  the  subse(pient 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  repeated,  that  he  did  not  stand  there  to 
vindicate  that  conduct.  He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  it,  or  with  the  spirit 
whicii  the  Assembly  had  manifested.  (Cheers.)  lie  understood  that  cheer;  but 
hon.  members  must  admit  that  there  was  a  vast  dilference  between  disapproving  the 
acts  of  the  Asscmbl}^,  and  consenting  on  such  grounds  as  had  been  stated — on  such 
grounds  as  the  preamble  of  this  bill  had  put  forth — to  wrest  its  long-cnjo3'ed  con- 
stitution from  an  old  and  valuable  colony.  He  would  contend,  that  on  such  grounds 
as  the  preamble  set  forth,  they  could  not  support  this  bill,  and  on  that  gnamd  he 
coidd  not  support  it.  What  he  said  was,  that  the  ])reamble  of  this  bill  did  not 
support  its  j)rovisions,  and  upon  that  ground  he  should  refuse  it  his  assent.  He 
thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  too  prone  to  resent  expressions 
of  jealousv,  or  any  ebullitions  of  anger  in  other  legislative  bodies.  He  thought  that 
they  should  have  some  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  popular  body,  whose  jealousy  had 
been  excited  by  acts  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive  power.  It  was  no 
reflection  on  themselves  to  admit  it,  but  admitted  it  must  be,  that  it  was  an  inse- 
parable condition  in  the  institution  of  popular  assemblies,  to  be  prone  to  breaking 
out  in  excesses ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  too  keen  in  repressing  each  of  such  ebullitions, 
as  it  occurred,  would  they  not  run  the  risk  of  finally  destroying  altogether  the  con- 
stitutional principle  to  which  those  popular  bodies  owed  their  existence  and  their 
value?  And  he  thought  that  this  House  should  be  the  last  of  these  ])o])ular  assem- 
blies to  be  too  ready  in  resenting  the  excesses  of  others.  One  fortniglit  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since  this  House  resented  a  supposed  interference,  not  with  its  ])rivileges, 
but  with  its  expressed  opinions,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Commons 
fancied  it  saw,  in  some  piroceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  an  interference  with  its 
expressed  o])inions — its  adopted  course  of  policy — and  therefore  it  came  forward, 
ready  to  mark  its  indignation  at  the  supposed  encroachment,  and  manifest  its  jealousy 
of  its  ])rivileges.  That  was  their  last  act  in  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Wiiat 
was  to  be  their  next?  They  were  now  to  approach  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  ask 
them  to  punish  the  refractory  Commons  of  Jamaica.  Jealous  and  vigilant  in  the 
assertion  cf  its  own  privileges,  if  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which,  in  fact,  was  no  infringement  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons,  but,  at  most,  contrary  to  its  expressed  opinions,  this  House  then 
agreed  to  a  resolution  to  express  its  indignation  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  so  justify 
every  popular  assembly  which  might  form  itself  after  our  mode.  The  House  of 
Commons,  concluded  the  right  hon.  baronet,  which,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  had 
shown  its  great  sensitiveness  at  what  might  even  remotely  affect  its  rights,  now 
turns  on  another  ])o])ular  assembly,  moving,  it  was  true,  in  a  smaller  orbit,  but 
gravitating  to  a  common  centre,  and  for  language  and  conduct  which  might  find  an 
excuse  in  our  example,  calls  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  help  it  in  crushing,  for  a  time 
at  least,  that  refractory  Assembly.  'I'lie  roof  of  this  House  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
ring  with  the  loud  assertion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  jiopular  assembly,  when 
we  are  ready  to  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  present  to  them  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  as  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  abated.  We  call  upon  them 
to  help  us  to  abolish  for  a  time  that  Assembly,  and  enable  the  Lords  of  Jamaica 
to  tax  the  people  of  that  colony  without  representation.  "  Don't  be  alarmed,"  we 
say  to  them,  "Hon't  feel  any  jealousy — don't  fear  any  abuse— yon  may  depend  on 
the  Lords  of  Jamaica  for  taxing  the  people.  Popular  assemblies  are  dangerous 
things :  we  pray  you,  therefore,  to  help  us  to  enable  them  to  exercise  all  the  ])owers 
of  the  government  without  the  intervention  of  popular  representation."  Is  the  House, 
I  ask,  prepared  to  take  this  course?     If  it  is,  it  will  place  itself  in  a  most  strange 
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position,  wliicli  maj'  end  in  placing  some  of  its  own  dearest  privllegrcs  in  jeopardy. 
And  let  me  say  that,  if  you  are  extreme  to  take  amiss  all  intemperance,  every  violent 
expression,  every  act  of  indiscretion,  on  the  part  of  a  popular  assembly — if  you  have 
no  fraternal  sympathy  with  other  representative  bodies — if  you  are  ready  'to  pluck 
out  the  moat  from  your  brother's  eye,  but  consider  not  the  beam  that  is  in  your  own,' 
I  still  should  hope  that  the  example  which  you  are  about  to  set  will  never,  under  any 
future  circumstances,  be  pleaded  in  derogation  of  your  own  jn-ivilege.s  ;  and  that  you 
may  escape  that  fate  yourselves,  which,  however,  would  not  be  unjust;  for,  remem- 
ber, that  '  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  shall  it  be  measured  to  you  again.'  " 

The  House  divided  :  Ayes,  294  ;  Noes,  289  ;  majority,  5. 

[The  residt  of  this  division  led  to  the  resignation  of  ministers,  and  Sir  R.  Peel's 
accession  to  office.  In  consequence,  however,  of  her  Majesty's  unwillingness  to 
accede  to  the  changes  suggested  in  her  ]\Iajesty's  household,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  colleagues  were  necessitated  to  tender  tiieir  resignations,  wliich  were  accepted, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  again  resumed  the  reins  of  government.] 


PRIVILEGE.— STOCKDALE  v.  HANSARD. 
June  17,  1839. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  printed 
papers  having  been  read.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  following  resolutions  : — First, 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  of  Siockdale  v.  Hansard,  it  is  not  expedient  to  adopt  any  further  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  execution  of  the  judgment."  And  secondly,  "That 
this  House,  considering  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  pro- 
ceedings, as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  an  essential 
incident  to  its  constitutional  functions,  will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  take,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  that  power,  so  soon 
as  the  committee  shall  have  made  that  full  and  complete  report  on  this  important 
matter,  which  they  have  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  to  make  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  second  report." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  had  he  not  been  so  directly  appealed  to  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Hume),  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  question 
to-night,  because  he  did  not  shrink  from  maintaining  the  opinion  he  had  given  in 
committee.  He  had  advised  the  committee  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  he  should 
advise  the  House  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  without  any  of  that  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  which  some  hon.  members  had  shown.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  challenged  him  to  prove,  that  his  present  course  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  re- 
corded opinions.  On  the  oOth  of  May,  1837,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  a  party  to 
the  following  resolutions  then  agreed  to  by  the  House  : — "  That  the  power  of  pub- 
lishing such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  proceedings,  as  shall  be  necessaryj^or  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions 
of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  House,  as  the  representative  portion  of  it. 
That,  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  House  has  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the  existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges,  and  that  the 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  into  discussion  or  decision  before  any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere 
than  in  parliament,  is  a  lu"gh  breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties  con- 
cerned therein  amenable  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  the  punishment  consequent 
thereon.  That,  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of 
privilege,  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  cither  house  of  parliament  therepn, 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  jjarliament,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament."  'i'hese  were  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  House.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  hon.  and  learned  the  Attorney-general  brought  the  subject  of  the  petition 
of  the  printers  under  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  what  were  the  opinions  then 
given  ?   [Mr.  O'ConncU  :  Hear.]     It  was  very  well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
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tlcnian  to  exclaim  "Hoar,  hoar!"  but  wliat  was  the  course  tliat  lie  then  pursued, 
and  what  was  the  language  tlien  used?     He  agreed  to  the  ai)i)cal  fliou  made;  and 
ho  then  stated  that  they  could,  so  far,  make  a  very  favourahlecase,  and  that  they  should 
stop  short  as  regarded  further  proceedings.    Tliis  was  the  ojjinion  that  lie  tlieii  gave. 
He  had  not  heard  without  great  regret  llie  opinion  of  the  Attorney -general,  that  it 
was  advisable,  on  account  of  the  technical  and  legal  dilliculties  whicii  would  accom- 
pany any  other  course  of  proceeding,  to  direct  the  servants  of  this  House  to  plead 
to  the  actions  that  had  been  brougiit  against  tliem.     He  had  hoped  that  this  Hou'^e 
possessed  sufTicieut  power  to  vindicate,  by  its  own  exclusive  authority,   wiliiout  tlio 
aid  or  recognition  of  any  extrinsic  jurisdiction,  tiieir  priviU''ges,  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  ])erformance  of  its  proper  functions,  and  even  to  its  existence  as  an 
independent  braucli  of  the  legislature.     He  was  aware  of  the  precedent  for  pleadiu"* 
furnished  by  the  case  of  IVurdett  v.  Abbott;  but  as  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  case  was  a  distinct  confirmation,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge  and  decide  in  matters  of  privilege, 
he  had  ho])ed  that  that  precedent  rather  supplied  a  reason  for  the  assumption  I)y  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it  admitted  to  exist,  than  a  rule  for  the 
rei)etition  of  the  course  which  was  then  followed.     These  objections  were  made  by 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  and  he  found  that  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
he  made  the  following  remarks  : — "  l>y  the  course  recommended  by  the  Attorney- 
general,  that  they,  by  the  instruction  to  their  odiccrs  to  plead,  virtually  submitted  a 
decision  on  their  i)rivilegcs  to  a  court,  the  head  of  which  hacl  already  given  an  ad- 
verse decision  with  regard  to  them.     If  that  decision  be  confirmed,  their  next  step 
would  be  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  thus  the  transfer  to  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature,  of  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  which  they  laid  claim  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  privilege.     He  had  every  confidence  that  justice  would  be 
done  according  to  the  law  and   constitution  of  the  country ;  but  believing  that  the 
privilege  of  free  ])ublication  was  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions, 
he  could  not,  without  anxiety,  see  it  made  the  sui)ject  of  litigation."    Several  gentle- 
men expressed  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  there  was  a  considerable  ditlerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  most  advisable  to  pursue.       Among  others, 
the  noble  lord  (John  Russell),   after  stating  that  he  agreed  in  most  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  him,  stated  that  "  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  they  should 
not  allow  the  j^artics  to  plead;  he  added,  that  he  did  not  think  that,  by  so  doing, 
the  House  would  thereby  be  surrendering  the  power  and  authority  which,   in  the 
second  resolution,  it  claimed  the  right  to  exert."      On  that  occasion,  he  was  sup- 
ported in  the  view  that  he  had  taken  by  several  hon.  members,  and,  amongst  others, 
by  a  high  authority.       He  alluded  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,   who  had 
now  charged  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with  not  having  pointed  out  the  results 
that  were  likely  to  follow  the  course  they  were  then  about   to  take.     He  had  not 
only  done  so,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  had  seen  before 
him  all  that  was  likely  to  follow,  for  he  thus  concluded  his  speech,  in  such  peculiar 
language  and  phraseology,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  rival  him  in.     The  hon.  member 
then  said,  "  the  truth  was,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  drag  them  through  the  mud 
in  a  very  unpleasant  manner."    Here  then  it  appeared,  that  the  hon.  member  having 
been  dragged  through  the  mud,  now  came  forward,  and  shook  his  muddy  locks  at 
him,  and  asked,   "  Wiiy  did  you  not  tell  us  of  the  probable  result,  as  you  state  that 
you  anticipated  what  would  follow,  if  the  steps  were  taken  that  had  been  pursued?" 
Agtiin,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Newark,  who  had  drawn  up  an  able  report 
on  this  subject,  and  who  had  been  a  most  consistent  sujiporter  of  the  view  that  he 
had  taken  of  the  subject,  said  : — "  To  revert,   however,  to  the  question,  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  House  if  the  plea  Averc  overruled.       His  opinion  was,  that  the 
House  would  be  idaced  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  dilficulty.     If  the  Attorney- 
general  appeared  in  the  case,  and  argued  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  House,  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  something  like  a  submission.      All  the  courts  were  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  jirivilogos  of  that  House;  but  if  the  case  were  argued  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  court  might  determine  against  the  House.     He  would 
recommend  the  attorney-general,  therefore,  not  to  argue  the  question,  but  to  submit 
it  to  the  court,  and  ask  lor  judgment.     If  the  court  pronounced  judgment  against 
the  resolution,  then  this  House  should  take  up  its  proper  ground,  and  honourable 
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members  who  would  not  stand  boldly  forward  in  defence  of  their  i)rivilege.s,  could 
not  stand  up  for  any  other.    Honourable  members  sliould  be  enabled  to  leave  to  their 
successors  the  privileges  which  they  themselves  had  a  right  to  enjoy."     Ue  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  if  they  had  acted  on  their  resolution,  and 
committed  the  first  person  who  had  infringed  tlie  privilege  of  that  House.     Another 
course  that  they  could  have  pursued  was  that  defended  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Oxford,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen.    The  third  course  was  that  recommended  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  the  Attorney-general,  and  which  had  been  followed.    They  did 
plead,  or  allowed  their  officer  to  plead,  and  all  the  points  of  that  plea  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  court,  and  the  decision  had  been  against  them.       And  what  would  bo 
the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  ?     The  })ublic  opinion  would  be,  that  they 
had  asked  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  give  its  decision  on  this  question,  involving 
these  privileges  : — that  the  House  would  have  availed  itself  of  that  decision,  if  it  had 
been  favourable  to  its  views ;  but  now  that  it  was  against  them,  if  they  took  the  course 
that  was  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  would  be  said, 
that  having  submitted  your  case  to  the  court,  you  would  have  availed  yourself  of  the 
judgment,  had  it  been  in  unison  with  your  opinions,  but  as  it  was  adverse,  you  refuse 
to  abide  by  it.     Instead  of  holding  the  court  and  tribunal  guilty  of  contempt  that 
had  given  this  decision,  and  to  which  the  House  had  allowed  the  appeal,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  proceed  against,  the  ministerial  officer,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  this  ano- 
malous situation — that  if  he  levied,  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  that 
House   would  commit  him  for  a  broach   of  its   privileges  ;    and  if  lie  obeyed  that 
House,  and  did  not  levy,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would  commit  him  for  dis- 
obedience.    It  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  boldness  of  proceeding  which  had 
been  recommended,   if  they  held   that  the  court  and  tribunal  had  been  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  to  commit  them  if  they  persisted,  instead  of  proceeding  against  the 
ministerial  officer,  who  was  bound  to  obey  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the  court. 
It  was  a  bad  and  dangerous  example  to  set,  to  direct  the  ministerial  ofhcer  not  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.     What  was  the  course  that  the  House  had  pursued?     It 
submitted  to  the  tribunal ;  the  House  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedings  at 
once,  by  telling  the  individual  who  was  plaintiff  in  the  cause,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  go  to  any  other  tribunal  than  that  House,  as  it  was  the  only  judge  of  matters 
involving  its  privileges,  and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt.    The  House,  however,  allowed  and  instructed  its  officer  to  plead,  and  directed 
counsel  to  appear  for  him  before  the  court.     The  Attorney-general  appeared  and 
argued  the  case,  for  three  days,  in  the  most  able  manner.     You  allowed  the  court  to 
consider  the  case,  and  to  believe  that  you  submitted  the  matter  to  its  decision,  and 
that  you  was  a  willing  party  before  it ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case, 
he  would  ask,  how  did  the  Attorney-general  conclude  his  speech  to  the  court  ?    Whj', 
in  a  manner  to  confirm  such  an  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.     The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  in  these  words  :   "  My  lords,  for  these  reasons,  I  pray 
judgment  for  the  defendants."     It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  officer  who  acted 
for  the  sheriff  of  London  should  be  committed  if  he  levied  the  execution.     Was  this 
the  proper  step  to  take  after  the  course  the  House  had  allowed  to  be  pursued  ?     As 
regarded  his  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  under  consideration,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  tliat  he  believed  that  its  privileges  were  essential  to  the  usefulness  of 
parliament,  and  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  sit  with  honour  or  advantage  to 
the  country  for  a  single  evening  without  them.     If  they  might  be  questioned  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  questioned  in 
every  subordinate  court  of  judicature  in  the  empire.     If  they  allowed  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  court  could  determine  on  what  occasions  their  privileges  were  justly 
exercised,  they  only  held  their  privileges  by  sufferance,  and  they  had  better  attempt 
to  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  than  attc.npt  to  exercise  them  at  all.     He 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  would  hesitate  to  give  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  or  that  he  was  not  prepared  hereafter  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
vindicating  the  privileges  of  that  House;  but  he  would  not  mix  up  that  question  with 
another,  totally  separate  and  distinct,  and  encumber  it  with  an  act  of  injustice  to  an 
individual.     They  should  also  consider  whether  they  presented  the  best  ground  in 
thus  refusing  their  submission  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  to  which  they  had 
apparently  presented  their  case  for  decision.     The  report  stated  that  it  was  the  duty 
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of  the  committee  to  submit  :i  practic.il  question  to  tlie  House,  of  wliicli  tlie  decisioa 
could  not  bo  postponed,  and  that  tliey  iiad  not  yet  prepared  a  full  and  comijlcte 
report  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  some  time  before  tliis  report  was  ready,  but 
what  was  the  situation  in  wiiich  the  House  had  j)Iaced  itself:'  He  believed,  that 
out  of  the  House,  nine  men  out  of  ten  were  under  the  impression  tliat  the  House  of 
Commons  had  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  parliamentary  papers,  and  tliat  tins 
procoedinj^  arose  out  of  that  circumstance.  It  niif^^lit  appear  to  be  etpially  open  to 
olyection  in  public  opinion,  to  give  [)ermission  to  ojjcn  a  place  for  tlie  sale  of  those 
papers,  as  having  directly  done  so  themselves.  Whether  this  had  misled  the  public 
mind  or  not,  he  would  not  say.  The  question,  however,  was — whether,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  information,  and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  which  ho 
tiiought  prevailed  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  for  them  to  direct 
the  sherirt"  not  to  enforce  his  writ  and  execution  in  this  case.  If  the  House  deter- 
mined on  resistance — if  it  determined  that  the  process  of  the  court  should  not  be 
executed — if  they  pursued  this  course,  did  they  not  decide  practically  on  all  the 
points  of  the  case,  and  even  on  those  on  which  the  public  mind  was  not  prepared 
for  such  a  decision  ?  If  a  similar  case  occurred  to-morrow,  he  would  recommend 
that  the  House  should  deal  with  it  witliout  hesitation,  and  determine  that,  as  a 
case  involving  its  privileges,  it  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  judicature. 
In  such  a  case,  there  would  be  a  proi)er  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  when  it  committed  for  contempt.  Such  an  opinion  was  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Justice  Littledaie  in  his  judgment,  and  it  strongly  confirmed  tlie  view  which  he 
originally  took  of  the  subject — namely,  that  if  they  did  not  resist  the  proceedings 
in  the  first  instance,  they  would  find  great  dilliculty  in  doing  so  after  they  had 
allowed  their  officer  to  plead  to  the  action.  The  learned  judge  says,  "  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  right,  as  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  regard  to 
contempt  or  insult  offered  to  the  House,  either  within  or  without  their  walls ;  there 
is  no  doubt,  either,  as  to  the  freedom  of  their  members  from  arrest,  nor  of  their  right 
to  summon  witnesses,  to  require  tiie  production  of  papers  and  records,  and  the  right 
of  printing  documents  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional  body,  and  as 
to  every  other  thing  which  may  ai)pear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  and  conduct  the 
great  and  important  functions  of  their  charge." 

He  would,  therefore,  say,  do  not  disregard  public  opinion  on  this  or  other  similar 
constitutional  subjects,  but  take  care  that,  in  your  proceeding,  you  have  that  most 
powerful  sanction.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment  said,  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  any  person  who  was  at  all  ac(piainted  with  the  subject,  and  tliat 
all  classes  of  societ}^  would  coincide  with  them  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  and  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  that  House.  He  did  not  think  that  the  proceeding  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  was  the  right  mode  to  be  adopted.  It  was,  however, 
of  immense  importance,  that  any  erroneous  impression  that  had  been  produced  on 
the  public  mind  should  be  removed,  and  that  it  might  be  shown  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  right  was  essential  fur  the  public  welfare.  He  should  be  sorry  if  they  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  sheriff  of  London  before  them,  and  committing  him,  as  tliey 
would  be  bound  to  do;  for  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that,  next  week,  they  would 
have  to  call  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  to  their  bar.  He  would,  however, 
proceed  with  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Littledaie: — "  In  the  case  of  commitments 
for  contempt,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  House  is  the  sole  judge  whether  it  is  a  con- 
tempt or  not,  and  the  courts  of  common  law  will  not  enquire  into  it.  The  greater 
part  of  these  decisions  and  dicta,  where  the  judges  have  said,  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  arc  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  have  been  when  the  question 
has  arisen  upon  commitments  for  contempt,  and  as  to  which,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  But  not  only  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  every  court  in  Westminster  Hall,  are  themselves  the  sole  judges  whether  it  be  a 
contempt  or  not;  although,  in  cases  where  the  court  did  not  profess  to  commit  for  a 
contempt,  but  for  some  matter  which,  by  no  reasonable  intendment,  could  be  consi- 
dered as  a  contempt  of  the  court  committing,  but  a  ground  of  commitment  palpaldy 
and  evidently  unjust,  and  contraryfo  law  and  natural  justice.  Lord  EUenborough  says, 
that  in  case  of  such  a  commitment,  if  it  should  ever  occur  (but  which  he  says  he  could 
not  possibly  anticipate  as  one  likely  to  occur),  the  court  must  look  at  it  and  act  upon 
it  as  justice  may  recpiire,  from  whatever  court  it  may  profess  to  have  proceeded." 
143— Vol.  in. 
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Was  this  opinion  shared  by  the  other  judges?  The  IIou=e  might,  he  tlioiight, 
reasonably  rely  on  this  being  tlie  case.  lie  should,  tlierefore,  prefer  fighting  the 
battle  as  an  original  question  of  contempt ;  and  if,  for  the  future,  any  jjroceedings 
were  taken  in  consequence  of  any  publication,  that  they  should  not  allow  their  officer 
to  plead.  On  these  grounds  he  cordially  concurred  in  the  motion  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  lie  could  not  agree  in  advising  them  to  commit  the 
sheriff — he  could  not  advise  any  further  application  to  the  court — he  could  not  ad- 
vise an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  or  to  the  other  House — he  thought,  that 
the  better  course  would  be,  as  they  had  gone  so  far,  was  to  acknowledge  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  occurred,  and  allow,  in  this  instance,  their  officer  to  submit  to  the 
sentence.  He  could  not  go  further  until  he  saw  clearly  the  steps  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take.  He  knew  that  a  number  of  actions  stood  at  their  door  for  the 
proceedings  that  it  was  essential  for  them  to  take ;  but  he  thought  that  they  could 
rely  for  the  future  on  their  resolutions,  and  on  the  dicta  of  the  judges,  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  This  was  the  course  open  to  them,  and  was  the  best,  in 
his  opinion,  that  could  be  pursued.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  should  propose 
that  the  House  should  pledge  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  proceeding  to 
the  present.  In  the  balance,  therefore,  of  inconveniency,  and  looking  to  the 
apparent  submission  of  the  court,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  submit  to 
the  court  in  this  instance,  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  any  matter  of 
the  kind  coming  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or  any  other 
court.  They  should  also  take  care  to  show  to  the  country,  that  the  maintenance  of 
their  privileges  was  absolutely  essential  to  their  existence,  and  to  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  as  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England.  With  these 
feelings  he  would  only  add,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessarj',  within  a  very  few 
weeks,  to  determine  how  they  should  proceed,  and  what  steps  it  was  expedient  to  take. 

The  first  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  18,  and  the  second  by  a 
majority  of  97. 


EDUCATION. 

June  20,  1839. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  National 
Education  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  escape  from  the  discussion  of  some 
topics  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  not  because 
I  undervalue  their  importance,  but  because  I  consider  them  much  too  important  for 
discussion  in  a  popular  assembly.  Neither  will  I  undertake  to  defend  every  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  mean,  (said  the  right  hon, 
baronet,)  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  merits  of 
the  proposal  on  which  we  have  to  decide,  rather  than  to  the  consideration  of  the 
speculative  opinions  whicii  may  have  been  advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for  New- 
ark, or  others.  If  I  did  enter,  at  this  time  of  night,  into  the  discussion  of  such 
speculative  opinions,  involving  so  many  various  considerations,  do  I  not  know  I 
should  be  imitating  the  example  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  diverting  the  House 
from  that  which  is  the  ])ractical  question  now  under  debate  ;  namely,  whether  or  not 
it  would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  best,  that  the  noble  lord's  motion  be  acceded  to,  and 
the  Crown  addressed  to  rescind  the  order  in  council,  by  which  the  committee  of 
education  had  been  appointed?  That  is  the  practical  question  to  be  decided  this 
night,  and  I  give  my  hearty  concurrence  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  and  will 
not  follow  her  Majesty's  government,  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  who  have  been  anxious  to  shrink  from  the  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  plan.  I  object  to  the  scheme  of  the  government  on  three  or  four 
distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  course  adopted  of  calling  on  the 
House  to  decide  so  important  a  question  as  this,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system 
of  national  echu'ation,  l)y  a  single  vote.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has 
quoted  some  former  votes,  by  wliicli  sums  of  money  were  placed  under  the  control 
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of  the  govornmcnt,  without  askinji-  for  the  opinion  of  tlio  Ilini.se  of  Commons.  Docs 
it  follow,  then,  that  heeausc  tliu  llonse,  upon  contested  point?,  has  adopted  sueh  ;i 
course,  that  it  must  now  deeido  the  whole  question  of  national  education  for  England 
by  a  single  resolution  ?  If  this  does  follow,  then  I  advise  the  House  to  beware  of 
the  next  concession  it  makes — for,  if  sli<j;ht  analogies  are  to  he  hunted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  tiie  House,  in  c(uisistency,  to  ado])t  a  principle  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  that  wliich  the  House  had  before  adopted,  the  concession  it  inigiit  now 
make  will,  at  a  future  time,  be  appealed  to,  for  the  purpose  of  justif)  ing  still  greater 
concessions;  and  the  House,  if  it  makes  any  objection,  will  then  be  told,  that  it 
came  too  late,  for  on  this  very  night  it  ought  to  have  been  urged.  The  noble  lord 
says,  tiiat  the  scheme  for  the  inspection  of  schools  was  only  under  consideration,  and 
asked  wliether  we  object  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  by  what  was  called  the 
committee  of  privy  council?  What  was  the  original  proposition  of  the  noble  loi-d  ? 
'J'liat  five  of  iier  Majesty's  servants  should  form  a  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  all  matters  affecting  the  education  of  the  poo])le.  Wliat,  if  I  had  jjroposed  such  a 
scheme  in  18,'5.j,  what  would  the  dissenting  bodies  of  this  country  have  said  to  it? 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  provoked  their  ai)preliension  and  alarm  ?  Would 
you  not  have  called  upon  me  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  ])isscnters  ?  Would  you 
not  have  said,  that  their  alarm  was  justifiable  ?  Well,  then,  if  the  members  of  the 
establishment  feel  similar  alarm  at  the  proposal  now  made;  if  they  think  that  it  was 
not  fitting  that  a  committee  of  the  i)rivy  council,  excluding  every  member  connected 
with  the  Church,  should  be  formed,  and  that  it  is  in  principle  open  to  objection, 
then  I  saj',  that  the  (piestion  assumed  a  new  character,  and  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  decide  upon  it  absolutely  by  a  single  vote  taken  in  one  night  with  a  narrow  ma- 
jority. According  to  the  reference  to  former  concessions,  her  j\Iajesty's  government 
are,  by  this  measure,  laying  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  national 
education.  The  next  step  they  take  may  be  at  a  great  interval  from  tlie  present. 
But  if  her  Majesty's  ministers  can  now  appeal  to  the  vote  for  Irish  education,  or 
to  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend  (Lonl  Stanlej'),  with  respect  to  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  in  justification  of  their  present  proceedings,  and  If  they 
feel  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  assent  to  this  scheme  in  conseciucnce  of 
the  concessions  already  made,  I  can  well  foresee  tliat,  three  years  hence,  they  may  be 
able  to  say,  that  the  scheme  now  proposed  and  assented  to,  was  only  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  general  scheme  of  education,  and  that  those  who  permitted  that 
foundation  to  be  laid,  had  no  right  to  object  to  any  extension  of  it.  I  olijcct  to  this 
committee  of  privy  council,  which  is  to  superintend  all  matters  affecting  the  education 
of  the  people,  being  exclusively  composed  of  members  of  the  executive  government. 
It  is  not  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  as  my  noble  friend  has  called  it;  it  is  a 
committee  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country,  and  that  executive  government 
had  other  duties  to  perform,  and  other  interests  to  consult.  That  executive  govern- 
ment may  feel  it  to  be  its  bounden  duty  to  make  great  concessions  for  the  i)in'pose 
of  retaining  their  offices.  I  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  supposing  that  they  may 
think  it  necessary  to  continue  in  olfice,  not  from  any  unwortiiy  or  interested  motives. 
They  may  feel  it  a  paramount  duty  to  remain  in  office  in  order  to  supjiort  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.  Their  motives  may  be  pure  and  honourable.  But  it  is  not 
proposed  to  constitute  a  board  independent  of  party  or  of  political  considerations. 
The  board  is  constituted  exclusively  of  members  of  the  government,  and  how  do  I 
know  that,  in  order  to  rescue  themsehes  from  the  danger  of  dismissal  by  this 
House,  they  may  not,  for  the  sake  of  so  important  a  public  object,  make  great  con- 
cessions on  the  subject  of  education?  They  may  consider  education  a  suboidinale 
object  to  that  of  keeping  themselves  in  office,  and  keeping  out  opponents,  whose  a"ces- 
sion  to  power  they  may  consider  dangerous.  [Hear,  hear.]  What  guarantee  have  we 
that  this  would  not  be  the  ease?  The  very  essence  of  our  duties  was  jealousy  of 
the  executive,  and  we  have  a  full  right  to  consider  to  what  abuses  the  present  pro- 
position may  lead  ?  What  have  we  seen  happen  within  the  last  fortniglit  ?  Allow- 
ing the  motives  of  ministers  to  be  perfectly  pure,  have  we  not  seen  them  resume 
office,  after  declaring  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House?  They  justified 
themselves  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and  may  not  the  same  neces-^ily 
call  on  them  to  make  concessions  on  the  subject  of  education  ?  Take  the  c  ise  of  the 
ballot.     Last  year  it  was  not  an  open  question.     This  year  it  was  an  open  question. 
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Now,  why  ?  Not  from  your  abstract  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  because  the  concession  is  essential  to  your  views,  with  respect  to  those  large  and 
comprehensive  interests  of  the  country,  which  are  involved  in  your  maintenance  of 
power.  Is,  then,  the  government  a  body  which  ought  to  furnish  grants  relating  to 
all  matters  which  affect  education?  An  lion,  member  opposite  has  bid  the  govern- 
ment be  of  good  cheer;  he  has  encouragingly  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  "for," 
said  he,  "  you  have  done  more  to  recommend  yourselves  to  the  liberal  representatives 
and  the  liberal  constituencies  of  this  country  by  this  plan,  than  by  any  other  measure 
which  you  have  brought  forward."  Is  it  so?  But  may  not  the  execution  of  the 
measure  be  as  necessary  as  its  proposal  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  very  same 
members  of  the  executive  government  who  form  the  Education  Board  may  not 
also  form  a  committee  to  whose  efforts  may  be  intrusted  the  securing  of  a  liberal 
majority  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  Supposing,  then,  it  shouhl  be 
suggested  by  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  that  a  concession  made  by  the 
government  on  the  subject  of  education  to  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  would  be 
attended  with  an  advantageous  result  in  case  of  an  election ;  is  it  wise  to  expose 
yourselves  to  that  temptation  ?  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  some  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  education,  whose  continuance  in  office  would  not 
depend  upon  a  narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Remember,  however, 
— and  let  the  Dissenters  remember — that  if  the  principle  be  good  for  this  govern- 
ment, it  is  good  for  their  successors.  If  a  change  of  government  should  unfortunately 
take  place,  you  have  established  the  principle,  that  the  next  government,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  the  body  deputed  by  j'ourselves  to  manage  the  general  education  of 
the  country.  They  will  introduce  their  views,  also,  with  respect  to  the  superintendence 
of  education.  Suppose,  then,  that  their  views  should  be,  that  it  is  not  wise  that  a 
s^'stem  of  education,  so  far  as  the  Establishment  is  concerned,  should  be  carried  on, 
without  the  supervision  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablishment. Suppose  that  they  should  make  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  both,  belt  recollected,  members  of  the  privy  council,  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  what  objection  could  you  urge  against  it? 
I  do  not  know  what  objections  the  dissenting  body  might  entertain  to  such  appoint- 
ments ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  force  of  newly-formed  habits  may  in- 
fluence their  conduct;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  Lord  Liverpool,  fifteen 
years  ago,  or  if  I  myself,  five  years  since,  had  proposed  that  the  government  should  be 
the  body  to  whom  such  a  power  should  be  granted,  and  that,  by  three  words,  three 
important  words,  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  to  be  placed  without  condition 
or  restriction  at  the  control  of  the  executive  government — if  this  had  been  attempted, 
then,  I  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  petitions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented against  the  plan  of  the  government,  the  petitions  of  the  Dissenters  against 
such  a  scheme  would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  them.  You  say,  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible to  parliament.  Responsible  to  parliament ! — Why,  how  is  responsibility  to 
parliament  insured,  if  the  measures  by  which  education  is  to  be  carried  on  are  to  be 
prepared  and  executed  without  the  consent  of  parliament  ?  You  constitute  yourselves 
a  committee  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  a  solitary  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  board  is  constituted  of  persons 
upheld  by  a  parliamentary  majority  of  ten  votes.  Another  may  succeed  it,  supported 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  votes,  a  majority,  too,  which  this  year  granting  £30,000, 
may  next  year  grant  £80,000  for  the  education  of  the  people.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
is  an  objection  which  I  feel  to  the  government  plan,  and  that  it  is  an  objection  which 
ought  to  be  felt,  not  only  by  the  Dissenters,  but  by  the  Church  of  England.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  fond  of  quoting  opinions, 
backed  always  by  high  authority,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  names  of  the  individuals 
from  whom  they  proceed,  till  he  imagines  we  are  all  ready  to  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions laid  down.  Now  I  will  imitate  him.  1  will  read  opinions  given  by  two  grave 
authorities;  I  will  conceal  their  names  ;  I  will  not  tell  you  whether  they  come  from 
high  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  whether  they  were  ])ronouneed  by  persons  holding 
strong  conservative  opinions.  You  shall  have  the  opinions  themselves.  The  noble 
lord  took  a  different  course  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  he  quoted  Paley  and 
Fenelon,  and  told  us  so,  but  I  shall  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecjuer.     These  opinions  were  not  delivered  at  a  very  remote  period.    I  am  con- 
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stantly  told  that  1  am  boliind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  I  su])pose  that  the  charge  is 
true;  for  1  tiud  that  if  1  take  up  tlie  position  which  her  Majesty's  government  took 
up  hist  year,  and  \u)\)c  for  some  expression  of  gratitude  from  them  for  adopting 
their  sentiments,  I  Hud  myself,  I  say,  exposed  to  a  raking  (ire  from  them,  and  attacked 
on  all  sides  for  my  illiberality.  The  first  I  will  read  is  this  : — "  With  this  ditference 
of  oj)inion  on  the  subject,  he  confessed  he  did  not  see,  until  there  was  more  likelihood 
of  agreement  among  the  leading  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  the  general  education 
in  tills  country,  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  establish  a  general  commission  or 
board  by  the  government,  because,  whatever  hoard  might  be  constituted  would  create 
a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  them."  The  other  opinion 
I  shall  read,  is  this :  "  That  the  interference  of  government,  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission or  board  of  education  in  the  ])rescnt  state  of  the  question,  would  create  great 
jealousy  among  all  parties,  and  wouhl  be  injurious  to  the  purpose  of  education  itself. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  motion  of  his  hou.  friend  would  not  be  persisted  in."  These 
opinions  were  expressed  by  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  the  Home  department, 
and  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Tiiey  were 
delivered  last  year,  upon  the  subject  of  appointing  a  board  or  commission  of  education. 
Is  not  this  a  board  of  education,  whicli  you  are  about  to  appoint,  and  can  you  resist 
voting  for  the  motion  ?  I  see  the  noble  lord  opposite  making  great  protestations 
against  this  proposition,  but  what  it  is  founded  on  I  cannot  guess.  You  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  an  education  board,  on  account  of  the  then  excited  state  of  the 
])ubru.  mind.  Oh  !  I  see  the  ditference.  The  public  mind  is  now  so  calm.  No 
jealousy  is  now  felt  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
\\  Inch  were  formerly  excited,  have  since  been  entirely  soothed  by  the  particular  plan 
which  her  Majesty's  government  have  proposed.  I  object  to  the  i)lan  on  another 
and  a  distinct  ground.  Now,  observe,  I  do  not  maintain  this  position,  that  the 
Church  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  children 
educated  in  these  schools,  and  I  never  understood  my  noble  friend  to  say  so.  I  un- 
derstood my  noble  friend  to  say,  that  in  thecase  of  the  established  religion,  education 
was  intimately  connected  with  it,  and  he  referred  to  the  authorities,  that  of  Lord 
Holt  having  been  quoted  among  tlie  feudal  authorities,  not  to  show  what  it  was  con- 
tended he  wanted  to  show,  that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  exercise  control  over 
Dissenters,  but  that  it  was  entitled  to  have  some  share  in  the  national  plan,  in  so  far 
as  the  education  of  members  of  the  national  church  was  concerned  ;  and  this  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  my  noble  friend,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  misrepresent  than  to  answer.  I  disclaim,  therefore,  any  intention  to 
demand  for  the  Church  Establishment  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  religion  or  the 
other  institutions  of  those  Avho  are  dissenters  from  its  doctrines.  Tiiis.  however,  I 
claim  for  the  establishment,  that  no  system  of  national  education  shall  be  founded, 
which  studiously  excludes  from  the  superintendence  and  control  of  education,  given 
to  the  children  of  the  establishment,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  if 
such  a  proposition  be  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
I  say  that  it  is  a  violation  of  those  feelings  to  ask  them  to  contribute  to  a  scheme  of 
education,  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  from  which  those  digni- 
taries arc  to  be  excluded.  Will  the  noble  lord  tell  me  what  is  his  definition  of  an 
establishment  ?  Tiie  noble  lord  had  quoted  Pale}'.  Did  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  say  that  he  agreed  with  Paley  ?  For  my  own  l)art,  with  respect  to  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  I  beg  to  say,  that  in  any  system  of  education  to  be 
adopted,  if  you  mean  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  establishment,  you  ought  not 
to  exclude  from  the  control  of  the  system  of  education  those  who  were  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  the  object  of  a  church  establishment  be  the  instillation  and  com- 
munication of  religious  knowledge,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  establish  this  principle, 
that  the  education  of  children  of  tender  years  should  be  separated  altogether  fro.n 
doctrinal  instruction  in  religion  ?  On  what  ground  will  you  exclude  members  of 
the  establishment  from  constituting  a  part  of  the  board,  so  far  as  the  instruction  of 
children  is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  was  proper  to  hold  out  to  the  rising 
generation,  that  in  their  education  all  religious  instruction  should  be  excluded? 
and  do  you  hope  to  fit  them  to  become  good  members  of  the  establishment,  if  in  the 
system  of  education  for  them  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion  shall  form  no  i)art  ? 
This  is  a  most  grave  question,  whether  it  be  considered  as  producing  harmony  or 
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not,  in  relation  to  giving  the  people  a  system  of  joint  education  npon  the  principle 
of  the  noble  lord.  Some  time  ago,  I  certainly  did  foresee  that  great  advantages 
might  arise  in  Ireland,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  there;  that 
there  was  some  chance  of  soothing  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  by  making  some 
concession  on  this  point.  But  when  the  system  of  education  was  adopted  for  Ireland, 
every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  tliat  circimistance  being  made  a  precedent ;  it  was 
particularly  explained,  that  the  proposition  which  was  made  was  only  acceded  to 
under  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  concession  was  only  made 
because  it  was  considered  that  it  would  contribute  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  people  in 
their  after  life.  I  confess,  however,  that  subsequent  reflection  lias  led  me  to  enter- 
tain at  least  great  doubts  on  this  point.  So  far  as  the  institutions  of  the  establish- 
ment are  concerned,  I  have  come  to  this  opinion,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  that  they 
should  be  doctrinal  institutions;  and  I  think,  that  the  House  should  not  shrink 
from  its  duty  in  educating  the  people  in  the  principles  which  they  themselves  support, 
wliereby  they  are  much  more  likely  to  make  them  good  members  of  the  church  and 
of  society,  than  if  they  brought  them  up  shrinking  from  the  maintenance  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  would  be  afterwards  told  they  must  support.  1  very  much 
doubt  whether  we  shall  promote  future  harmony  by  giving  them  together  secular 
instruction,  and  then  handing  them  over  to  their  separate  religious  teachers,  who 
v/ill  convey  information  to  them  upon  the  particular  creeds  which  they  support  on 
particular  da\'s.  If  I  were  a  member  of  a  different  establishment,  I  should  prefer 
giving  a  child  of  mine  general  instruction  only,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
religion  should  form  the  basis  of  his  education,  and  should  be  closely  interwoven 
with  it,  to  consenting  to  exclude  the  principles  of  religions  instruction  from  the 
daily  course  of  his  education  in  the  school  in  which  he  should  be  brought  up.  But 
with  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  I  hope,  that  rather  than  consent  to  any 
plan  from  whicli  ecclesiastical  authority  is  excluded,  it  wouhl  separate  itself  altogether 
from  the  State  on  this  point ;  that  it  would  take  the  education  of  the  people  into  its 
own  hands — that  it  would  not  shrink  from  insisting  on  the  publication  of  its  own 
peculiar  doctrines,  but  that  it  would  demand  that  the  highest  respect  slioud  be  en- 
tertained for  its  power,  by  its  being  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  children  that  religion 
formed  the  basis  of  all  education.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  being  thus  inculcated  among  children,  as  good  a  chance  of  harmony 
"Would  not  be  secured,  as  by  telling  them  that  religion  was  an  open  question,  and  that 
each  of  them  was  to  be  instructed  by  a  minister  of  his  own  creed,  on  a  certain  day 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Ample  reference  has  been  made  to  the  state  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  United  States.  Hon.  gentlemen,  who  had  very  extensive  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  had  spoken  upon  the  subject,  and 
had  more  particularly  quoted  the  cases  of  New  York  and  IMassachusetts.  As  in 
Prussia,  the  })rinciple  had  been  abandoned ;  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
distinctly  declared,  that  the  Prussian  government  had  abandoned  the  attempt  of 
uniting  children  in  a  system  of  secular  instruction  only,  and  of  giving  them  separate 
religious  instruction  upon  such  creeds  as  they  might  be  disposed  to  follow.  I  have 
attempted,  from  that  interest  which  is  necessarily  taken  upon  this  subject,  to.gain 
some  iiifoi-mation  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  plan  adopted  in  America,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  Avas  very  like  the  plan  suggested  by  the  noble  lord.  A 
g  meral  religious  instruction, — that  was  to  say,  that  the  children  should  be  instructed 
in  tlie  general  interests  of  Christianity,  and  that  on  certain  days  they  should  be  in- 
sti-ucted  in  their  particular  creeds.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  published  at  Boston,  and  bearing  date  the 
14th  January,  1839.  It  sets  forth  the  principle  which  is  embodied  in  the  legislation 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  subject  of  school-books,  and  which  provides,  that 
"school  committees  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used,  in  any  of  the  town 
schools,  any  books  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect 
of  Christians ;"  and  in  another  jilace,  "the  principles  of  Christian  ethics  and  piety, 
common  to  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  will  be  carefully  inculcated,  and  a  portion 
of  Scripture  will  be  daily  read  in  all  tlie  normal  schools  established  by  the  board." 
Now,  tbis  is  your  [)lan.  How  does  it  work  there?  What  says  the  secretary  in  his 
very  able  report?  It  is  impossible  tliat  any  man  can  be  more  desirous  of  its  success. 
Yet  here  is  his  testimony  of  the  result.     He  says — "  In  my  rei>ort  of  last  year  I  ex- 
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posed  tlie  Jihirming  deficiency  of  moral  and  religious  lustriictioii  then  found  to  exist 
in  our  schools.  'J'hat  deficiency,  in  rei^-ard  to  reli},'ious  instruction,  could  only  be 
explained,  by  supposing  that  school  comniittecs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  school- 
books,  had  not  fuuiul  any  books  at  once  expository  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  also  free  from  such  advocacy  of  the  '  tenets  '  of  particular  sects  of  Christians, 
as  brought  tliem,  in  their  opinion,  witliin  tiie  scope  of  the  legal  prohibition.  And 
hence  they  felt  obliged  to  exclude  books,  Avhich,  but  for  their  dencjniinational  views, 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  introduce."  I  beg  to  know  how  the  noble  lord  could 
evade  this  in  his  plan  'i  It  would  not  exclude  the  existence  of  scruples  among  any 
denomination  of  religions  Dissenters.  It  would  not  heal  the  difi'erences  of  opinion 
entertained  by  the  minir-tcrs  of  religion,  according  to  their  several  and  peculiar  pro- 
fessions. The  report  further  says: — "Of  course  I  shall  not  be  here  understood  as 
referring  to  the  Scrijjtures,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  used  in  almost  all  the 
schools,  cither  as  a  devotional,  or  as  a  reading  book."  Now,  I  beg  the  noble  lord 
to  consider  whether  this  system,  whicdi  has  so  operated  in  America,  is  not  founded 
\\\io\\  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which  the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment was  framed.  It  is  a  .system,  not  excluding  the  Scriptures — allowing  the 
.Scriptures  to  be  read,  but  not  allowing  them  to  be  taught  upon  the  princi])les  of  any 
church — permitting  them  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  but  leaving  it 
to  the  ministers  of  the  various  religious  denominations,  to  teach  the  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  particular  religious  views.  What  says  the  secretary,  to  whose 
report  I  have  already  referred,  as  to  the  working  of  that  system  ?  Why,  he  said, 
that  there  is  "an  alarming  deficiency  of  moral  and  religious  instruction."  That  is 
just  the  result  which  I  anticipate  from  the  system  suggested  by  her  ]\Iajesty"s 
government,  as  ajiplied  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  tliought  of  the  English  j)eople. 
"  If  you  were  to  adopt  such  a  system,  not  making  education  in  the  principles  of  faith 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  country,  you  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
that  sound,  moral,  and  religious  knowledge,  wiiich  cati  only  be  founded  u])on  our 
conviction  in  early  years,  that  religion  ,is  the  first  object  of  instruction."  That  is 
the  second  ground  upon  which  I  object  to  the  plan  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, namely,  that  as  far  as  the  children  of  the  establishment  are  concerned,  I 
think  it  wholly  unwise  to  exclude  the  direct  superintendence  and  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  I  think  that  those  authorities  ought  lo  be  brought  forward 
distinctly,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  a  plan  of  education  in  the  principles  of 
the  establishment.  I  object  also  to  the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  upon  the  very 
grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  supported  by  some  of  its  advocates,  which,  as  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  justly  observed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  are  grounds  directly 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  religious  establishment.  No  answer  has  been 
given  to  that  argument.  If  you  are  under  an  obligation,  as  you  say  you  are,  to  teach 
the  children  of  those  who  dissent  upon  the  grounds  which  you  allege,  namely,  that  you 
fight  with  Roman  Catholic  sinews,  and  support  your  system  witli  Unitarian  gold — 
if  that  be  thcgroimd  upon  which  you  are  bound  to  educate  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
in  the  first  place  let  me  ask,  Avhy  you  shrink  from  educating  them  in  the  tenets  of  their 
particular  faith?  If  that  be  your  ground — that  you  take  their  gold  and  make  use 
of  their  strength — how  do  you  answer  this  question  ?  Why  are  you  not  bound  to 
])rovide  them  the  means  of  religious  worship  in  accordance  with  their  several  creeds? 
M'liere  do  you  propose  to  draw  the  line?  You  profess  to  draw  a  line,  but  do  not 
tell  us  where  it  is  to  commence.  All  your  su])porters,  indeed,  do  not  draw  a  line. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  and  1  must  say  I  think  he  is  the  only  one 
who  foresees  or  avows  the  consenuences  to  which  the  government  i)lan  may  lead,  is 
pre]iared  manfully  to  contend  for  them,  as  consequences  which  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  if  I  understood  him,  maintains  this  pro- 
jjosition,  that  if  you  call  upon  the  Jew  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State, 
the  Jew  has  a  right  to  call  upon  you  for  the  maintenance  of  his  religion. — [An  hon. 
member:  But  not  to  education  in  his  religion.]  Not  to  education  in  his  religion ! 
How  do  you  draw  the  distinction?  If  you  call  upon  the  Jew-  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  ciiildreu  of  the  establishment,  why  may  you  not  call  upon  the 
mem])crs  of  the  church  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  Jew?  You  say,  that 
you  do  not  decide  against  him — that  you  do  not  object  to  his  religion ;  and  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  uad  learned  gentleman  distinctly  to  say,  that  he  foresaw  the  couse- 
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quences  to  which  the  ministerial  plan  would  lead  —  namclj',  that  as  all  would 
contribute  to  the  support  of  it,  so  all  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  Stale,  not 
only  for  the  tolerance  of  their  religion,  but  for  contributions  to  maintain  it.  The 
third  question  I  have  to  put  to  the  government  is  this — Do  you  believe,  that  any 
good  will  arise  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  as  you  propose?  If  you 
tell  us  that  it  is  necessary,  that  a  board  should  be  formed  which  should  have  the 
public  confidence,  why  did  you  not  describe  it  in  such  intelligent  and  distinct  terms, 
as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding-  and  the  alarm,  I  think  the  perfectly  justifiable 
alarm,  which  has  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  reference  to  your  pro- 
position ?  If  you  have  so  iraperfestly  described  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  throughout  the  country  you  have 
awakened  an  almost  universal  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  religious  public,  do 
you  believe,  that  any  system  of  instruction,  superintended  by  such  a  board,  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
scheme  of  education  propounded  in  this  country  which  met  with  such  universal 
opposition  ?  What  answer  do  you  give  to  the  quotations  which,  in  tlie  course  of 
this  debate,  have  been  made  from  the  views  of  the  Dissenters  with  respect  to  your 
plan  ?  [Mr.  Hawes :  I  have  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  plan  from  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.]  The  hou.  gentleman  says  he  has  presented  a  petition  from 
the  particular  body  to  which  I  refer;  and,  if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  resolutions,  advertised,  I  believe,  on 
the  15th  June;  and,  in  referring  to  them  in  his  speech  that  evening,  the  hon, 
member  for  Lambeth  had  described  them  as  the  greatest  friends  of  civil  arid  religious 
liberty,  although  not  of  the  three  exclusive  denominations ;  he  spoke  of  them  as  a 
most  influential  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  what  do  they  recommend  to  the 
government  ?  Why,  Sir,  they  advise  the  government,  as  a  general  rule,  to  apply 
any  further  parliamentary  grant  in  the  same  manner  as  those  that  have  been  pre- 
viously made.  That  is,  in  the  support  of  the  National  School  Society,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society?  They  do  not  wish  you  to  relax  from  tlie  rule  you  have 
3'ourselves  abused,  but  to  extend  it  still  further.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  means 
of  testing  the  opinions  of  the  country  on  this  question,  and  particularly  so  those  of 
the  various  denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters — by  the  expression  of  their  dis- 
approbation or  favourable  consideration  of  the  plan  by  petitions.  What  number 
has  been  received  against  the  scheme  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  stated,  that 
1,650  petitions  had  been  presented  in  opposition  to  the  government  plan;  but  this 
included  them  only  up  to  a  certain  period.  And  here,  Sir,  I  may  say,  that  from 
those  who  are  usually  foremost  in  this  House  to  claim  attention  to  the  expression  of 
popular  opinion,  there  has  been  a  great  inclination  to  treat  the  petitions  against  the 
scheme  with  disrespect.  But,  if  any  petitions  have  been  alluded  to  on  the  other. side 
which  were  of  a  favourable  nature,  the  same  influence  has  been  exercised  to  enhance 
their  importance,  and  claim  for  them  the  especial  respect  of  the  House.  But,  Sir, 
the  number  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  presented  against  the  government  scheme, 
the  number  of  1,650,  form  but  little  better  than  one-half  of  the  total  received  up  to 
the  present  moment.  Sir,  I  assume  the  real  number  at  not  less  than  3,050.  Do  you 
think  it  likely,  that  3,050  petitions  would  be  produced,  by  the  mere  exaggeration  of 
religious  feeling  ?  It  would  be  most  absurd  to  suppose  it  even.  But  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  has  referred  to  other  petitions,  let  me  now  ask  what  is  the 
number  of  the  counter-petitions  received — of  those  favourable  to  the  government 
scheme?  Sir,  against  the  scheme  there  have  been  3,050  petitions  presented;  in 
favour  of  it  we  must  deduct  3,000,  rather  than  pretend  to  the  semblance  of  equality, 
and  declare  the  net  number  at  50.  You  told  us  last  year  (addressing  Lord  J. 
Russell),  that  you  could  not  see  how  such  a  plan  could  be  a  good  one,  or  how  the 
constitution  of  such  a  board  of  education  could  do  otherwise  than  lead  to  great 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  I  have  respect  for  your  character  as  prophet — but, 
having  had  your  worst  apprehensions  confirmed,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
scep^that  you  had  the  manliness  to  admit  it.  I  beg  to  ask  what  possible  inducement, 
other  than  religious  motives  and  conscientious  objections  to  the  plan,  could  lead  the 
Wesleyans  to  resist  it  ?  The  Wesleyans  say,  that  if  their  conscientious  objections 
could  be  removed,  they  have  a  greater  chance  of  benefiting  by  your  plan,  than  if  a 
return  were  made  to  the  principle  of  last  year,  under  which  they  were  excluded  al- 
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togetlier.  The  Wcslcyans  could  receive  nothing  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  thoy  could  receive  nothing  from  tlie  National  Society.  A  plan  for  a 
grant  has  been  proposed,  in  whii'h  the  Wesleyan  ^letlioJists  niay  jjarticipate;  yet 
tliey  choose  this  very  time  to  come  forward  and  renew  tlieir  opposition  to  it.  'i'he 
Wesleyan  ISlethodists  have  l)een  treated  like  eliildren.  When  they  came  forward  in 
support  of  tile  anti-slavery  (piestion,  and  so  strongly  advocated  the  at)olition  of  the 
Slave-trade,  tlien  credit  was  given  tliein  for  tlie  liighest  discretion  and  for  tiie  purest 
motives;  but  now  that  they  come  forward  to  op|)ose  the  government  sciieme  of 
education,  although  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  influenced  by  any  but  the  purest 
motives,  they  are  designated  as  tiie  victims  of  ere(hdity  and  misapprehension,  and 
tlieir  zeal  is  attributed  to  any  motives  rather  tlian  those  by  whieh  1  conscientiously 
believe  tliey  are  actuated.  It  is  clear  yon  cannot  jjretend  that  your  [)lan  is  approved 
of;  and,  1  ask  you,  M-l'-y  you  do  not  withdraw  it,  and  return  to  the  system  you 
adopted  last  year — the  system  first  recommended  by  Lord  Althorpi'  Why,  I  ask, 
should  you  discourage  local  contributions?  Why  should  yon,  in  this  case,  forsake 
tlie  application  of  your  own  voluntary  prineij)le  ?  Why  should  you  deny  the  prayer 
of  the  ;],OoO  petitions  ?  In  short,  what  better  canyon  do  than  rescind  the  order 
in  council,  and  return  to  the  rule  you  have  already  acted  upon?  Don't  believe, 
however,  that  your  measure  will  give  universal  satisfaetion.  I  will  again  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  United  States  of  America,  wliich  is  an  excellent  authority,  to  show 
how  such  a  system  will  be  likely  to  work  in  England.  The  right  lion,  baronet  read 
the  following  [lassage  : — 

"It  seems  tliat  one  William  G.  Griffin,  with  others,  felt  aggrieved  at  tlie  practice 
-which  obtains,  in  some  common  schools,  of  '  praying,  singing,  reading  the  Bible, 
and  other  rt.ligious  exercises  ;'  and  therefore  'prayed  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law 
jirohibiting  the  practice,  in  such  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  of  education,  as 
receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury.'  In  recommending  that  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists  be  not  granted,  the  committee  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  subjeet,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  candour,  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  and  such  as  must 
more  than  satisi'y,  we  should  suppose,  every  reasonable  mind. 

"'ilie  public  schools  established  by  law  are  supported  by  a  state  fund,  and  by 
taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  people.  These  schools  are  open  to  all,  although 
none  are  obliged  to  send  their  ehildien  to  tlum.     But,  says  the  report — 

"  It  is  to  tliese  schools,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  that  tlie  children  of  the  petitioners 
are  accustomed  to  resort,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  is  found  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient,  jierliaps  impossible,  for  these  parents  to  furnish  their  children 
with  the  means  of  instruction  any  where  else.  They  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  resort 
to  these  schools,  or  take  the  alternative  of  keeping  their  children  in  utter  ignorance  ; 
and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  they  come  before  the  legislature  with 
the  complaint,  that,  on  resorting  to  these  schools,  they  find  there  a  practice  in- 
troduced— that  of  indulging  in  devotional  exercises — which  they  deem  higlily  offensive 
and  ol)jectionable.  The  grounds  of  objection  to  this  practice,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  fnmi  the  memorial,  are  two: — 

"  '  1.  'J'hat  the  Christian  religion  is  thus  supported  or  aided  at  the  public  expense. 

"  '  2.  That  the  rights  of  equality  and  rights  of  conscience  are  thereby  invaded, 
inasmuch  as  the  unguarded  minds  of  their  children  are  thus  exposed  to  be  con- 
taminated.' " 

Such  being  the  operation  of  the  system  in  America,  let  not  her  Majesty's  ministers 
flatter  tliemselves  that  they  can  give  universal  satisfaction.  Unless  in  your  scheme 
you  limit  religions  education  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  exclude  every 
thing  bearing  upon  the  doctrinal  altogether,  you  cannot  otherwise  respect  the 
religious  seru|)les  of  others  ;  and  I  can  see  no  means  of  escajie  from  the  dangers  and 
dithculties  by  which  the  question  is  in  every  position  beset,  but  by  her  ^lajesty's 
government  consenting  to  rescind  the  order  in  council.  Sir,  I  object  to  the  plan 
of  the  noble  lord  (ju  these  distinct  grounds.  First,  that  if  it  were  the  feeling  that 
such  a  Hoard  of  Education  should  be  appointed — and  the  reverse  is  the  case — it 
should  not  be  appointed  in  tlie  manner  i)n)pi)sed,  by  a  single  vote  of  this  House. 
]\Iy  next  objectimi  is,  that  any  such  Board  of  Education  should  be  so  constituted  as 
to  be  exclusively  formed  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  Thirdly,  I  object,  in  reference 
especially  to  the  children  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  that  there  should 
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be  an  entire  exclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  wlio  are  properly  placed  in 
charge  of  the  religious  education  of  the  community;  and  lastly,  because  tliere  hai 
been  presented  against  the  scheme,  petitions,  unequal  in  number,  in  purity,  and  for 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  views  of  those  who  present  them ;  and  because  a 
temporary  success,  if  the  scheme  were  carried  by  a  small  and  scanty  majority,  so 
far  from  advancing  the  cause  of  sound  religious  instruction,  soothing  animosities, 
and  allaying  discord,  would  be  but  the  comnienccinent  of  a  new  religious  struggle 
of  the  very  worst  nature,  and  in  the  very  worst  arena  in  which,  in  tliis  country,  such 
a  struggle  can  be  carried  on. 

The  House  divided  on  tlie  original  question,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  a 
committee  of  supply  be  read: — Ayes,  280;  Noes,  275  :  Majority,  5.  Committee  of 
Supply  postponed. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  LOWER  CANADA. 
July  11,  1839. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  tlie  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee 
on  this  bill, — Sir  William  Molesworth  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  Tiiat  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  every  consideration  of  humanity,  justice,  and  policy, 
demands  that  parliament  should  seriously  apply  itself,  without  delay,  to  legislating 
for  the  permanent  government  of  her  Majesty's  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  first  address  himself  to  the  resolution  which  had  been 
moved  by  tlie  hon.  baronet,  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  going  into  committee  on 
the  Canada  bill.  The  princi[)le  of  that  resolution  was  to  declare,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  that  considerations  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  demanded 
that  parliament  should  apply  itself  to  legislate  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
provinces.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  he  held  himself 
entirely  free  from  any  responsibility  whatever  as  to  delay;  that  whatever  responsi- 
bility the  hon.  baronet  might  impute  to  him  in  future  proceedings,  he  felt  himself 
absolutely  free  from  any  responsibility  as  to  the  past.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
present  session,  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  intended  to  proceed  to 
legislate  practically  for  the  government  of  Canada  this  session,  and  the  noble  lord 
answered  that  such  was  his  intention.  A  few  weeks  after  this,  he  again  put  the 
same  question  to  the  noble  lord,  further  asking  him,  whether  before  Easter  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  legislative  measure  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  future  government  of  Canada,  and  he  received  an 
assurance  that  it  was  intended  to  submit  such  a  measure  before  Easter.  He  had  at 
the  same  time  intimated  his  strong  opinion,  that  unless  the  proposed  measure  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  before  Piaster,  the  opportunity  of  legislating  on  the  subject 
this  session  would  be  altogether  lost,  and  the  session  would  pass  over  without  any 
thing  whatever  having  been  done.  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  the  intention  of  legislating  for  Canada  would  have  been  abandoned, 
he  would  himself  have  submitted  to  the  House  some  proposiuon,  in  order  to  bring 
this  question  to  some  practical  issue.  It  was  nut,  however,  till  a  very  advanced 
period  of  the  session,  that  he  understood  from  the  government  that  they  had  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  legislating  on  this  subject.  The  hon.  baronet  asked  him  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  to  discard  all  party  considerations,  and  to  consult  only  the  interests  of 
the  provinces.  Tliis  was  what  lie  had  always  proposed  to  do;  but  he  doubted- 
whether,  if  lie  were  to  concur  in  tiiis  resolution  at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  should 
not  be  considered  as  abandoning  this  principle  of  conduct.  The  resolution  of  tlie 
hon.  baronet  meant,  that  tlie  House  sliould  in  the  present  session  apply  itself  to 
legislation  on  the  subject :  the  v\'ords  of  the  resolution  were  "  without  delay."  But 
if  we  were  prepared  on  the  11th  July  to  legislate  for  Canada  in  the  present  session, 
why  go  througii  tlie  form  of  this  preliminary  resolution?  Why  not  proceed  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  some  practical  measure?  If  tlie  resolution  merely 
went  to  pledge  the  House  to  proceed  with  tliis  subject  in  a  future  session,  it  seemed 
to  him  superfluous ;  for  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  thai  the 
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House  would  altogether  neglect  its  duty  if  it  iicrmltted  the  bef^iiitiing  of  the  very 
next  session  to  pass  over  without  takin<^- some  deeided  stei)s  for  sfttlinj,'  this  (|uestion. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  oU'ered  no  explanation  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  In  asking 
him  (Sir  Robert  I'eel)  to  pledge  hiuiself  to  co-oi)erate  with  him  in  legislating 
for  the  permanent  government  of  Canada,  the  hon.  baronet  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  given  him  very  little  practical  assistance  towards  the  forming  a  judgment 
upon  the  point.  The  hon.  baronet  had  laid  down  no  ]>ractieal  principles,  had  stated 
no  conditions  on  which  union  was  to  be  ellected.  lie  (Sir  Hubert  I'eel)  considered 
it  essential,  that  a  full  statement  should  be  made  from  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  House 
of  what  they  proposed  to  do  f<jr  the  settlement  of  this  (piestion.  If  it  was  seriously 
conteniplateil  to  adopt  a  union  of  the  [)rovitices,  let  them  have  the  measure  with 
full  and  distinct  explanations  of  all  the  details,  antl  also  with  some  assurance  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  jjcople  of  the  Canadas.  If  her  Majesty's  government 
declined  the  duty  of  legislating  on  the  subject,  no  one  else  could  at  present  take  it 
up.  No  one  not  having  access  to  olficial  sources  could  acquire  the  retjuisite  in- 
formation. What  means  had  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  of  ascertaining  how  for  the  |)resent 
circimistauces  and  feelings  of  the  Canadians  were  favourable  to  this  measure?  He 
wished,  indeed,  that  the  advice  he  gave  three  years  ago  on  this  subject  had  been 
taken — to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  and 
ascertaining  what  were  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  peo[)le  of  Canada  with 
respect  to  a  luiion  of  the  provinces.  Unless  her  ^Injesty's  government  gave  the 
House  the  means  of  judging  of  this  question,  by  making  those  inquiries  which  were 
necessary — unlc^ss  they,  on  their  own  responsil)ility,  jd.aced  upon  the  table  a  plan 
with  details  niatiu"ed  and  considered,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  effecting 
any  thing  during  the  present  session.  He  could  not,  therefore,  concur  with  the  hon. 
baronet.  He  repeated,  that  he  thought  this  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  that 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  parliament.  They  had  difficulties  of  a  conilicting  nature 
to  reconcile.  Rut  their  first  step  was  to  look  those  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face.  It 
was  not  by  vague  discussion  and  talk  about  the  necessity  of  a  settlement  or  the 
policy  of  a  union,  but  by  really  considering  the  great  questions  before  them  with  a 
view  to  an  immediate  measure.  He  agreed  in  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  main- 
tain the  Canadas.  He  thought  that  if  Canada  were  adverse  to  the  connection  with 
this  country,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  legislate.  Rut  the  Canadas 
had  declared  their  firm  allegiance  to  their  present  sovereign,  and  their  attachment  to 
tlie  Rriiish  connection.  They  had  proved,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  greatest  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  by  the  endurance  of  the  severest  suffering  and  injustice,  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  that  connection.  He  did  not  consider,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  compatible  with  the  true  interests  or  the  honour  of  the  countrj',  looking 
at  its  extensive  cidonial  dependencies,  to  abandon  that  connection,  even  if  it  could 
be  supposed  unfavourable  to  its  pecuniary  interests.  He  believed  that  the  glory  and 
strength  of  this  country  would  be  extinguished,  if  from  any  paltry  considerations, 
or  from  timidity,  they  should  reject  the  offer  of  that  gallant  people,  who  told  us  that 
they  were  ready  to  run  all  hazards  to  preserve  their  connection  with  us,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look the  tremendous  responsibilitj'  which  rested  upon  them  in  legislating  for  the 
government  of  that  colony,  and  in  providing  that  it  should  be  effectual  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  peace,  and  for  defence  against  foreign  attack.  They  were 
bouiul  to  provide  that  the  government  of  that  country  should  be  constituted  on  a 
principle  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  IJritish  siqjreniacy.  That  govern- 
ment should  be  further  constituted,  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
but  for  the  advantage  of  the  colonists.  Whatever  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this 
country  might  be,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  thought  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
should  be  conducti'  1  with  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  con- 
formity to,  the  wislies  of  its  inhabitants.  That  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  con- 
nection could  be  secured.  Rut,  inidoubtedly,  there  were  the  greatest  ditficulties  in 
attempting  the  formation  of  any  such  government.  They  had,  as  an  hon.  member 
had  observed,  two  peo|)les,  speaking  diti'erent  languages,  with  different  customs  and 
laws,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  the  security  under  any  future 
government  lor  that  party  who  should  be  in  the  minority.  Some  hon.  members  in 
that  House,  perhaps,  might  have  implicit  faith  and  conhdence  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
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majority;  but  he  had  not,  and  he  thought  that,  immediately  after  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  an  insurrection,  there  was  still  less  ground  for  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  a  triumphant  party.  He  was  well  assured,  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  precaution,  with  a  view  to  rendering  Canada  a  thoroughly  British 
colony — with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  British  laws,  and  to  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  British  supremacy — that  they  should  take  some  effectual  guarantee  that 
the  present  majority  in  one  of  the  provinces,  wlicn  by  a  union  it  should  become  a 
minority,  should  not  be  exposed  to  injustice.  They  were  bound,  as  he  said  before, 
to  make  their  legislation  such  as  the  Canadians  could  not  complain  of.  Now,  the 
religion  of  Lower  Canada  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  All  the  securities  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  establishment  must  continue.  Further,  they  must  be  perfectly 
certain,  whatever  might  be  the  modification  of  the  elective  franchise  in  which  the 
united  government  was  to  be  founded,  however  property  and  numbers  might  be 
blended  in  the  new  representation,  that  effectual  securities  remained  against  any 
such  preponderant  influence  as  might  comiteract  the  intentions  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. The  government  having  considered  these  points,  must  either  propose  some 
scheme  of  settlement,  founded  on  extensive  inquiries,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  or  parliament  must,  for  the  present, 
abandon  the  task  of  legislation.  The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  think  that 
the  period  for  a  union  was  already  past.  The  impression  on  his  mind  seemed  to  be, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  within  any  definite  period.  Upon  this  point,  he  (Sir  R. 
Peelj  must  say,  that  if  he  had  only  the  French  Canadians  themselves  to  deal  with, 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  their  interests  to  continue,  for  some 
time  to  come,  under  a  strong  but  just  and  lenient  government,  such  as  at  present 
existed.  To  bring  them  at  once  into  close  connection  with  a  population  opposed  to 
them  in  feelings  and  prejudices,  was  a  step  which  he  for  one  did  not  feel  confident 
would  be  of  much  advantage  to  their  interests.  But  he  must  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  interests  of  the  British  population  in  Lower  Canada.  They  had  been  faith- 
ful to  the  British  Crown,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  subjected  any 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  a  government  which  was  in  principle 
despotic.  They  had  also  to  consider  the  necessity  of  affording  to  Upper  Canada 
those  facilities  for  carrying  on  her  commerce,  of  which  she  had  been  hitherto 
deprived.  Upper  Canada  was  very  fairly  entitled  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. These  were  points  which  imperatively  called  for  a  decision;  and  he  would 
repeat  to  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Leeds,  that  it  was  not  by  vague  general 
assertions  of  the  advantages  of  a  settlement,  but  by  going  into  those  real  difficulties, 
and  propounding  measin-es  for  overcoming  them,  that  any  thing  practical  could  be 
done,  lie  now  came  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  C.  Grey).  The  i-ight  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  undertook  to  convince  him 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  thinking  that  they  had  made  no 
advances  towards  a  settlement.  But  what  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  proof? 
The  first  advance,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  establishment  of  a  despotism — of  a  strong 
and  arbitrary  government.  But  how  far  this  helped  them  to  a  settlement,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  must  confess  he  did  not  think  the  documentary  evidence  in  existence, 
even  including  the  fruits  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  labours  as  a  commissioner 
— was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  ascertain.  In  saying  that  he  did  not  see  a  prospect 
of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  he  was  not  denying  the  necessity  of  the  present  measure, 
to  which  he  was  giving  his  support;  but  he  denied  that  the  mere  establishment  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Canada  was  an  advance  towards  a  settlement  such  as  would  give 
future  satisfaction  to  the  colony,  lie  thought,  indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  mustbchimself  of  this  opinion;  for  the  only  satisfaction  he  afforded 
them  was,  that,  after  having  been  tossed  so  long-  by  the  tempest,  they  were  at  length 
happily  settled  upon  a  rock.  The  utmost  consolation  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  could  give  was,  that  they  had  escaped  the  perils  of  shipwreck  by 
being  fortunately  cast  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean — rather  a  poor  comfort 
to  afflicted  mariners,  lint  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  professed  to  lay 
down  the  principles  by  which  parliament  should  be  guided,  and  then  he  proceeded 
with  a  series  of  truisms,  which  were  as  applicable  to  any  case  or  country  as  those 
wliicli  were  under  consideration.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  first 
principle  was,  that  the  governor  should  observe  the  laws.     Who  doubted  it?     The 
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governor  ought  not  to  oiitstcp  tlic  limits  of  the  hiw.  He  fully  admitted  it ;  but  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  more  applicable  to  Canada  than  to  any  other  country,  or  how  it 
gave  the  least  advance  towards  a  settlement.  'Jhc  rijrht  lum.  and  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  to  his  second  maxim,  and  said  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  Canada  to 
make  property  secure.  He  did  not  see  that  the  attachment  to  i)roperty  was  j)eculiar 
to  Canada,  lie  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  people  who  did  not  feel  tiiat  the 
first  bond  of  civilized  society  was  the  sacredness  of  ])roperty.  He  did  not  see  the 
peculiar  applicui)ility  of  this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration,  unless,  indeed, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  intended  some  covert  allusion  to  the  bill  before 
the  House,  to  which  it  would  be,  in  some  degree,  pertinent.  Perhaps  they  ought 
to  nnderstand  him  as  saying,  not  "  avoid  taking  the  property  of  the  Canadians," 
but  "  take  especial  care  that  j'ou  do  not  shake  the  feelings  of  the  Canadians,  either 
by  interfering  with  the  tenures  of  their  property',  or  by  subjecting  them  to  taxation, 
in  the  imposition  of  which  they  have  no  voice."  If  that  was  what  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  meant  to  say  to  them,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  must  say,  that 
he  entertained  sentiments  very  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  Another  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
was  the  establishment  of  municipal  institutions.  Admitting  the  practical  benefits 
■which  such  a  measure  was  calculated  to  produce,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  likely  to 
contribute  nnich  towards  carrying  into  etfect  the  union  of  the  provinces  ;  but,  taking 
it  for  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  he  thanked  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
for  this  his  only  practical  suggestion.  A  fourth  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was,  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  ad  interim  government  for  the  two  provinces. 
The  right  Hon.  and  learned  gentleman  jjroposcd  that  the  legislative  council  of  Upper 
Canadif,  should  confer  with  the  governor  and  special  council  of  Lower  Canada  in 
matters  of  joint  concern.  He  did  not  think  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upi)er  Canada.  He  did  not  think  that  a 
popular  body  would  be  content  to  give  over  to  a  provisional  government — -wholly 
irresponsible  government— its  most  important  functions.  He  considered  that  this 
suggestion  might  be  fairly  considered  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  the  other 
about  municijjal  institutions.  He  therefore  thought,  that  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  addressed  the  House,  did  not,  any  more  than  the  documentary 
evidence  in  existence,  afford  them  any  assistance  in  determining  upon  immediate 
measures.  He  had  adverted  to  the  suggestions  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  promised  to  find  out  the  practical  course  to  be  pursued,  and  he  must 
say,  that,  considering  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  great  acuteness,  legal  knowledge, 
and  experience,  a  more  sorry  entertainment  than  that  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
House  he  had  never  met  with.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  support  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Leeds.  If  they  were  prepared  for  legislation  during  the  present 
session,  let  them  proceed  to  it  at  once.  But,  if  they  could  not  legislate  until  next 
session,  let  them  not  fetter  the  House  vt-ith  any  pledge  at  present.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  he  thought  the  affairs  of  Cai;ada  ought  to  be  an  object  of  par- 
amount concern  to  parliament  in  the  next  session ;  but  he  would  not  imply  so  nuich 
distrust  in  i)arliament  as  to  pledge  it  now  for  the  next  session.  Before  the  House 
proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  wished  to  make  some 
observations  with  respect  to  the  general  character  and  operation  of  the  measure. 
This  would  be  a  much  better  course  towards  her  Majesty's  government  than  enter- 
ing into  discussion  upon  mere  details,  without  any  preliminary  discussion  upon  the 
general  sco])e  of  the  measure.  In  fact,  there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  explanation 
of  the  particular  object  of  the  bill.  He  certainly  thought,  from  the  declaration  of 
the  government,  that  it  had  been  intended  to  extend  the  period  of  the  existing  bill 
for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  some  ditiiculties  which  it  was  anticipated  might  arise 
suddenly  upon  the  expiration  of  the  act  of  1840.  He  thought  that  some  additional 
powers  would  have  been  given  to  the  governor  and  special  council — the  want  of 
which  at  present  threw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  certain  local  improvement. 
He  thought,  too,  that  since,  in  consequence  of  the  clause  introduced  into  the  act  of 
last  year,  preventing  the  provisional  government  from  altering  any  law  of  the  Im- 
perial parliament,  considerable  practical  embarrassment  had  been  found,  that  such 
an  extension  of  power  would  be  given  to  the  provisional  government  as  would  enable 
it  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  repel  aggressions.     He  had  no  hesitation  in 
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sa3ing,  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  her  Majesty's  government  any  of  these 
powers  for  which  ground  sliould  appear,  or  any  which  could  be  shown  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  or  tlie  effectual  repression 
of  insurrection.  He  would  now  examine  the  bill  before  the  House  more  particularly, 
and  consider  it  under  three  ditferent  heads.  First,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of 
the  present  measure.  He  certainly  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  act  of  last  year.  The  act  of  last  year  would  expire  on  the 
1st  November,  1840.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not 
at  present  consider  it  necessary  to  renew  it,  but  were  content  to  propose  its  renewal, 
if  it  should  appear  necessary,  during  the  next  session.  The  present  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  period  for  which  the  provisional  government  was  to 
endure.  Unless  renewed  in  the  course  of  next  session,  the  act  of  last  year  would 
expire  on  the  1st  November,  1840.  But  the  bill  before  the  House  proposed  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  provisional  government,  which  would,  under  the  existing  act,  ex- 
pire in  1842,  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  a  more  permanent  duration. 
No  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  period  for  v/hich  the  provisional  government  itself 
was  to  exist,  and  this  part  of  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  be  altered.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  ordinances  of  the  provisional  government  should  have,  in  certain 
cases,  a  longer  duration  than  1842,  but  not  that  there  should  be  any  extension  of 
the  period  during  which  that  government  itself  was  to  continue. 

Lord  J.  Russell,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill  for  the  union  of 
the  provinces  during  the  present  session,  they  should  also  have  to  extend  the  duration 
of  the  provisional  government  to  January  1842. 

Sir  R.  Feel  was  correct,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  although  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  provisional  government — that  govern- 
ment could  not  exist  beyond  the  1st  of  November,  1840,  without  the  further 
intervention  of  parliament.  The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  was  the  third  clause  in  the  bill.  That  clause  contained  much  more 
extensive  powers  of  taxation  than  he  thought  were  at  present  contemplated  bj'  the 
House.  First,  let  the  House  consider  the  restrictions  upon  the  taxing  power  which 
were  imposed  on  the  provisional  government  itself.  By  the  act  of  last  year,  the 
governor  and  special  council  had  not  the  power  to  impose  any  tax  or  rate,  save  only 
as  far  as  concerned  the  continuance  of  any  tax  or  rate  payable  within  the  province 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  bill  before  the  House  proposed  to  repeal 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  last  session,  and  to  permit  the  levy  of  any  tax 
or  impost  within  the  province  to  any  amount,  without  any  restriction,  excepting 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  should  be  applied  to  local  improvements  within  the 
province,  and  this  provision — "  That  no  such  new  tax,  rate,  duty,  or  impost,  shall 
be  levied  by,  or  made  payable  to,  the  receiver-general,  or  any  other  public  officer  of 
her  Majesty's  revenue  in  the  said  province;  nor  shall  any  such  law  or  ordinance  as 
aforesaid,  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  any  such  new  tax,  duty,  rate,  or  impost, 
by  the  said  governor,  either  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  executive  council  ot 
the  said  province,  or  by  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  treasury,  or  by  any 
other  officer  of  tlie  Crown." 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  point.  They  removed  the 
restriction,  namely,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  by  the  govta-nor  and  council, 
except  the  continuance  of  an  existing  tax,  and  they  gave  the  governor  and  special 
council  power  of  unlimited  taxation  for  local  improvements.  Observe,  too,  how 
indefinite  the  terms  were.  The  bill  gave  a  power  to  the  governor  and  council  to 
raise  taxes  "  for  carrying  local  improvements  within  the  said  province,  or  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  police,  or  other  objects  of  municipal  government." 
What  were  the  objects  of  municipal  government  ?  Under  the-e  vague  terms,  every 
expense  of  a  domestic  nature  might  be  included.  He  could  understand  that  the 
police  of  Montreal  or  Quebec  miglit  be  defective,  and  that  there  was  no  power  at 
present  to  apply  a  remedy.  And  if  the  government  had  specified  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  not  have  refused  what  might  be  asked  as  a  cure 
for  the  evil,  if  the  necessity  for  it  had  been  made  out.  The  course  which  the 
government  ought  to  have  pursued  was,  to  give  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the  objects 
for  which  this  power  of  taxation  was  required.  He  would  not  then  have  refused 
it,  if  they  succeeded  in  showing  its  necessity.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
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laid  upon  llic  tabic  i>f  the  House  in  the  last  few  days,  a  report  of  the  council  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  -wliicli  some  ajjproach  was  made  to  such  a  specification.  The 
report  ?ays — "That  the  governor  and  special  council  should  he  em|)owcred  to  impose 
taxes  for  purposes  altogether  local,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force,  the 
lighting  and  i)aving  of  streets,  and  for  otherwise  inijjroving  towns  and  villages,  and 
to  increase  or  reduce  local  rates  already  existing;  and  further  to  pass  ordinances  for 
the  under-mentioned  purposes,  viz.,  for  the  inspection  of  produce,  and  to  impose 
rates  of  inspection;  for  authorizing  companies  or  individiuils  to  construct  railroads, 
canals,  bridges,  and  other  internal  conununications,  and  to  impose  tolls  and  rates  of 
transport  thereon;  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  internal  improvements,  on  the 
security  of  the  revenues  of  the  province." 

The  bill  for  the  union  of  tlie  provinces,  also  contained  a  specification  of  the  power 
to  be  exercised  by  the  municipal  autliorities.  From  these  different  sources  they 
might  gather  what  was  meant  by  municipal  objects;  but  there  was  no  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  phrase;  and  there  was  a  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
which,  if  it  became  law,  would  very  much  extend  tlie  meaning  of  municipal  objects. 
The  bill  to  which  he  referred,  pro|)osed  to  give  to  town-council-;  the  power  to  raise 
money,  not  only  for  ordinary  municipal  purposes,  but  upon  agreement  of  two-thirds 
of  the  council  to  raise  money  for  the  pul)lic  benefit  of  the  borough,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  by  levying  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants.  Municipal  objects  might, 
therefore,  have  a  very  extensive  meaning  next  year,  and  there  would  be  no  restric- 
tions whatever  on  the  power  of  the  governor  and  coimcil  to  raise  money,  on  the 
ground  of  effecting  local  improvements,  and  promoting-  municipal  objects.  In 
another  point  of  view,  the  governor  and  council  would  still  be  prevented  from  ap- 
]u-opriating  to  the  public  service  more  than  was  appropriated  in  1832,  or  about 
£40,000;  but  they  would  have  unlimited  power  of  taxation  for  local  improvements 
and  municipal  objects.  He  must  repeat,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  consider 
any  honajidc  improvements  or  municipal  objects  that  might  be  specified,  but  he  ob- 
jected totally  to  this  unlimited  power  of  taxation.  He  was  also  ready  to  enable  the 
provisional  government,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  put  down  insurrection.  But  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  define  and  limit  the  power  of  taxation.  Lord  Durham,  who  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  power  of  taxation  for  local  improvement,  proposed  that  an  ordi- 
nance proposing  a  tax  should  have  no  force  until  laid  before  parliament.  He  would 
ask,  whether  this  clause  gave  the  power  to  the  provisional  government  to  incur  debt 
for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements?  If  so,  it  might  not  only  tax  the  colony 
to  an  indefinite  extent  at  present,  but  mortgage  its  future  revenues;  and  the  new 
numicipal  institutions  that  Avere  to  be  created,  would  find  it  their  principal  business 
to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  so  incurred.  It  was  impossible  that 
parliament  could  contemplate  giving  a  power  of  this  kind.  He  could  not  undertake 
to  amend  the  clause,  but  as  it  now  stood  he  must  oppose  it.  He  would  give  the 
provisional  government  the  power  that  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  obstruc- 
tion of  public  imjirovements,  to  maintain  the  autiiority  of  the  Crown,  and  repress 
insurrection — but  he  must  contend  for  a  limitation  of  their  discretionary  power  over 
taxation.  So  much  with  respect  to  this  point.  He  now  came  to  the  fourth  clause, 
which  gave  most  extensive  power.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  comprehended  the 
general  powers  that  were  given  by  this  clause;  but  he  found,  on  referring  to  it,  that 
there  was  a  power  given  "to  repeal,  suspend,  or  alter,  any  j)rovisions  of  any  act  of 
Parliament  of  (ireat  Britain,  or  of  tlie  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  as  then  constituted,  repealing  or  altering  any 
such  act  of  Parliament."  Let  them  know  exactly  the  position  which  was  establisiied 
by  this  clause.  He  did  not  apprehend,  that  greater  i)ower  was  to  be  given  to  the 
governor  and  special  council  than  the  colonial  legislature  i)reviously  had  ;  but  in  the 
original  act,  granting  ))ower  to  the  legi.-lature,  there  was  superadded  this  restric- 
tion, that  they  should  not  have  the  power  of  repealing  or  altering  any  act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  repealing  this  restriction,  was  an  unlimited  power  given, 
or  was  it  only  given  to  the  extent  which  the  original  legislature  had  ?  Did  they, 
for  instance,  intend  that  the  governor  and  special  council  siiould  iiave  the  jKiwer  of 
dealing  with  the  tenures  of  land  ?  If  it  were  fitting  to  give  the  power  of  dealing 
without  limitation  with  the  tenures  of  land,  surely  that  was  establishing  a  strong 
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presumption,  that  the  governor  and  council  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  province.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  government  to  propose  some  limitation  on  this  subject. 
He  found,  by  a  cautious  note  in  the  margin,  that  this  power  of  altering  the  law  of 
tenures  was  expressly  limited  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Montreal  district:  he 
hoped  that  every  gentleman  would  read  this  marginal  note,  and  he  would  find,  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  governor  and  special  council  should  have  a  general 
power  of  altering  the  law  of  tenures.  This  was  another  proof,  that  matters  of  this 
sort  were  not  prepared  with  that  care  which  they  required.  He  admitted,  in  a 
spirit  perfectly  fair,  that  he  would  not  withhold  this  power  if  they  showed  him,  in  a 
special  case,  like  that  of  Montreal,  an  opportunity  of  effecting  a  great  public  good 
with  the  good- will  and  consent  of  all  parties,  which,  if  deprived  of  this  power,  they 
could  not  effect.  He  would  vote  for  granting  that  power  in  that  special  case,  or  ia 
any  other  special  case  of  a  similar  nature;  but  to  alter  the  whole  law  of  tenures, 
after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  showing  the  connection 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  property,  he  was  not  prepared  ;  and  he  asked, 
therefore,  was  it  right  to  give  to  a  governor  and  special  council  an  unlimited  power 
of  altering  that  law  ?  He  would  make  no  objection  with  respect  to  the  duration  of 
the  present  law.  That  law  would  expire  in  1840;  but  if  he  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  renewing  that  law,  he  would  consent  to  a  short  renewal.  As  the  law 
stood,  the  power  of  the  present  government  would  expire  in  1840.  He  must  say, 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  give  to  the  governor  and  special  council 
the  unlimited  power  of  taxation  which  the  third  clause  gave,  or  those  extensive 
powers  of  altering  the  law  which  were  given  by  the  fourth  clause.  It  was  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  provisional  government  by  the 
clause,  commonly  called  Sir  William  Follett's  clause,  the  power  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  not  given.  There  were  doubts  on  the  subject.  How 
would  the  clauses  of  the  present  bill  solve  those  doubts  ?  Why  not  specify  the 
nature  of  the  doubt,  and  provide  a  distinct  remedy?  The  governor  and  council  had 
no  higher  power  than  the  colonial  legislature  had.  Had  the  legislature  the  power 
of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  Was  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  colonial 
legislature  ever  passed  a  law  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act?  [The  Attorney- 
general,  It  was  done  in  Upper  Canada.]  With  respect  to  the  power  itself,  he  was 
ready  to  assent  to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain  from  the  last  accounts  that 
had  reached  him,  he  entertained  doubts  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony, 
they  ought  to  refuse  to  the  government  of  it,  into  whosesoever  hands  it  was  com- 
mitted, full  power  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  British  Crown,  and  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  its  subjects.  He  had  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  objected 
to  those  clauses  of  the  bill  giving  unlimited  powers  of  taxation  and  legislation,  and 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  state  his  view  of  the  general  operation  of  the  bill  before 
going  into  committee.  He  would  not  undertake  the  modification  of  those  clauses 
according  to  his  own  views,  not  having  that  information  which  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  undertake  that  task ;  but  he  trusted  that  government  would — ^and  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  would  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  govern- 
ment should — taking  all  the  powers  that  were  necessary  for  all  specified  local  im- 
provements, and  for  maintaining  the  public  welfare,  impose  some  limitations  on  the 
extensive  powers  that  were  proposed  to  be  given  by  this  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion  :  Ayes,  223  ;  Noes,  28;  majority,  195. 
The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


UNIFORM  PENNY  POSTAGE. 
July  12,  1839. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  order  of  the  day  for 
receiving  the  re|)ort  of  a  committee  on  the  Postage  Acts,  was  read.  On  the  ques- 
tion that  the  report  be  received,  Mr.  Goulburn  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sib  Kouert  Pjiiit,  observed,  that  it  was  one  of  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon 
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this  question,  tliat  the  House  was  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  a  discussion  wliicli 
conniienccd  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it"  he  had  been  inclined  to  lake  any  jiarty  advan- 
tag-c,  nothing-  could  have  been  more  easy  than  fur  him  to  have  oiijectcd  to  proceeding 
with  the  (jnestion  at  so  late  an  hour,  lie  confessed  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Excheejuer)  all'eet  astonisliment  at  the 
novelty  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken.  Was  he  bound  to  state  every  objection 
that  he  had  to  otft-r  tiie  other  night?  lie  had  stated  no  olyection  to  the  jjrinciple 
of  tlie  resolution  ;  cpiite  the  reverse.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  there  was  an  in- 
superable objection,  with  a  delicienc}'  of  nearly  i!  1,000, ()()(),  to  pledging  tiie  House 
irrevocably  to  this  measure,  at  tliis  i)eriod  of  tlie  session,  anil  without  being  acijuainted 
Avith  the  whole  dotails  of  the  proposed  measure.  Wiiat  was  there  in  the  amendnu-nt 
which  was  inconsistent  with  that  objection?  Was  it  not  an  objection,  that  the  jdan 
l)roposed  that  large  discretionary  jjowcrs  should  be  confided  to  the  government? 
Was  it  not  a  novel  proposition  when  a  measure  was  brought  forward,  to  take  the  con- 
sideration of  its  details  out  of  the  handsof  parliament,  and  to  devolve  that  resi)onsibility 
upon  the  government?  He  wouKl  remind  the  House  also,  that  the  proposition  now 
made,  was  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the  i)ost-olKce  couuuittee;  for  they  re- 
commended that  the  postage  should  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  Id.,  whenever  the 
revenue  would  bear  it.  Tiie  right  lion,  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  would  only  ask  for 
discretionary  jiowers  for  the  government  until  tiie  next  session  of  parliament.  Jiut  was 
this  the  language  of  the  resolution  ?  The  resolution  which  they  were  about  to  ailirin 
was  no  devolution  of  a  temporary  authority,  and  if  the  right  hon.  grntleiuan  meant  to 
tell  the  House  that  this  was  merely  an  experiment,  he  had  himself  urged  the  most 
fatal  objection  to  the  scheme  that  couldj  be  brought  forv.ard ;  for  if  it  were  merely 
an  experiment,  it  would  be  far  better  to  wait  till  the  uext  session,  and  then,  after 
drawing  its  own  conclusions  as  to  the  [irobable  loss  which  the  revenue  would  sustain, 
the  government  might,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  all  parties  atlectod.  Tlie  great  objection  to 
the  resolution  was,  that  with  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  amounting  to  nearly  ,£1,000,000, 
they -were  about  to  incur  the  hazard  of  further  loss,  to  the  extent  of  <£1,.500,000. 
There  had  been  a  deficiency  in  1837,  there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  18^8,  and  an 
increased  deficiency  in  1839,  and  yet  a  propo.sal  was  now  made  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  further  deficiency  of  ^1,500,000.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  tiiat  the 
remission  of  the  fax  would  be  of  general  utility.  Was  this  to  be  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  remission  of  taxation  was  to  be  conducted?  Was  it  only  to 
become  necessary  to  raise  an  outcry  for  the  abolition  of  some  particular  tax,  to  have 
it  taken  olf,  with  a  pledge  that  parliament  would  make  good  any  deficiency  wiiich 
might  be  occasioned  by  its  remission  ?  This  was  just  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued by  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  They  repealed  every  obnoxious  impost, 
and  placed  the  deficiency  under  the  safeguard  of  the  national  honour,  and  they 
repelled,  with  indignation,  the  intimation  that  the  public  credit  might  not  be  safe 
under  such  protection.  This  was  the  course  wliich  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
took,  and  this  was  the  precedent  which  he  proposed  to  follow.  IJut  was  there  no 
other  tax  which  pressed  generally  upon  the  public?  Had  they  heard  nothing  about 
the  window-tax?  Had  nothing  been  said  about  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  soap? 
Would  not  the  cause  of  morality  and  cleanliness  be  advanced  if  the  soap-tax  were 
repealed,  and  parliament  were  to  ])ledge  itself  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  miglit 
be  thereby  occasioned  ?  Surely,  if  the  jiriuciple  was  a  just  one,  it  ought  to  be  aj)- 
})lied  in  all  cases.  This  was  the  first  time  that  parliament,  whether  a  reformed  or 
unreformed  parliament,  had  taken  such  a  course.  jNleu  of  all  jiarties  had  hitherto 
agreed  upon  maintaining  the  public  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  In  1833,  when 
Lord  Althorp  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  malt-tax,  he 
applied  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  the  next  day,  for  his  support  to  a  motion  for  rescinding 
the  resolution  upon  which  he  was  defeated,  and  he  told  him,  that  although  it  was  a 
very  strong  measure,  he  would  give  him  his  support.  Now,  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  laid  down  upon  that  occasion — principles  which  he  hoped  would 
not  now  be  departed  from  ?  Lord  Althorp  threatened  his  resignation  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  rescinding  tlie  resolution.  He  had  heard  a  sneer  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  upon  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  by  the  successors  of  the  present 
government  in  olfice.  He  would  remind  them  of  what  had  been  done  by  their  pre- 
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(1  ^oessor-!.  It  was  well  known  that  the  fate  of  his  (Sir  R.  Peel'd)  administration  in 
1835,  depended  upon  the  vote  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  the  raalt-tax.  He  had, 
notwithstanduig,  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  milt-duty,  and  being  supported  by  many 
of  ills  political  opponents,  he  obtaine<l  a  triumphant  majority.  The  government 
niiglit  depend  upon  the  same  results,  if  they  took  the  same  course.  There  was  no 
exception  in  point  of  principle  in  favour  of  post-office  duties.  He  would  take  as 
taxes  equally  objectionable,  the  post-horse  duty,  and  the  tax  upon  stage-coaches. 
But  what  said  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  1833, 
when  Lord  Althorp  proposed  to  rescind  the  resolution  for  repealing  the  malt-tax  ? 
[Murmurs.]  Really,  if  the  House  was  to  commence  a  discussion  of  this  kind  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  a  protracted  debate  on  another  important  question,  they 
ought  at  least  to  atl'ord  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  if  they  refused  it,  tliey  could  not 
blame  those  who  proposed  an  adjournment.  Let  hon.  members  listen  to  tbe  doctrines 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord,  and  they  would  benefit  by  them.  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire,  to  commence  the  financial 
year  wifh  a  deficit  of  ^1,000,000,  was  one  which  he  trusted  no  House  of  Commons 
would  ever  act  upon,  and  which  no  minister  should  ever  sanction.  The  noble  lord 
had  deprecated  beginning  the  financial  year  with  a  deficit;  but  we  had  actually  now 
a  deficit  of  =£1,000,000,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  risk  another  1,500,000.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, said  on  the  same  occasion,  "  Let  a  saving  be  first  effected,  or  let  a  substitute 
be  first  provided,  and  then  remit  your  taxes ;  but  beware  that  you  do  not,  by  a  rash 
proceeding,  place  the  service  or  the  engagements  of  the  country  in  jeopardy."  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be  so  sensible  of  the  continued  applicability  of  these 
principles,  that  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  devolving  his  duty  upon  the  shoulders 
of  members  on  th«  opposition  side  of  the  House,  he  said,  "  Do  you  propose  any  tax 
which  will  amount  to  £1,500,000  as  a  guarantee  for  the  loss  which  may  be  sustained, 
and  I  will  support  you."  Now,  he  apprehended,  that  this  was  rather  the  duty  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Why  did  he  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  proper 
functions,  and  content  himself  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  remitting  taxes,  while  he 
left  it  to  the  opposition  to  find  the  substitute  which  he  admitted  to  be  necessary? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  consoled  the  House  by  referring  them  to  the  pledge. 
Now,  if  ho  (Sir  11.  Peel)  was  perfectly  certain  that  parliament  was  determined  upon 
making  this  experiment,  he  should  infinitely  prefer,  looking  at  the  interest  of  the 
public  creditor,  that  there  should  be  no  pledge  at  all.  If  the  House  were  to  give  a 
pledge,  that  after  the  next  session  of  parliament,  or  any  other  definite  time,  they 
would  supply  any  deficiency  which  might  then  have  arisen,  the  pledge  would  be  of 
some  service.  But  that  was  not  the  pledge  for  which  the  government  asked.  The 
pledge  was  simply  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  ado[)tion  of  the  present  plan.  This  was  merely  a  vague  general  obli- 
gation' to  raalvC  good  the  deficiency  at  some  future  time.  The  author  of  the  plan, 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  whose  remarks  it  was  impossible  to  read  without  being  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favour,  admitted  that  the  post-office  revenue  might  suffer,  but  added, 
that  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  commerce,  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  other 
sources  of  the  revenue.  But  who  was  to  determine  what  benefit  was  received? 
Again,  a  member  who  had  given  the  pledge  for  which  the  government  asked,  might 
notwithstanding  say,  when  called  upon  on  a  future  occasion  to  redeem  it,  that  he  had 
only  pledged  himself  to  make  good  the  particular  deficiency  caused  by  the  post-office 
reductions,  and  although  there  might  be  a  loss  on  the  revenue  derived  from  the  post- 
office,  other  branches  of  the  revenue  might  have  received  an  equivalent  compensation, 
and  therefore,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  bound  to  make  good  his  pledge. 
According  to  the  views  of  one  hon.  gentleman,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  the  mea- 
sure, the  full  effect  of  the  plan  could  not  be  ascertained  for  three  years.  How,  then, 
could  tiiey  say  that  any  deficiency  had  been  occasioned  by  the  alteration,  till  the 
plan  had  been  brought  into  full  operation  ?  Let  nobody  ask  for  the  remission  of  any 
particular  tax  in  the  meanwhile,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  it  could 
bo  taken  off  or  not.  There  were  other  objections  to  this  particular  pledge.  The 
])artios  who  were  eventually  taxed  to  supply  the  deficiency,  might  urge  that  they  did 
not  object  to  taxation  for  a  supply  of  a  general  deficit,  but  that  they  did  object  to 
being  taxed  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  post-office  duties,  because  thej'  had  not 
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rcceivcil  a  corresponding  henofit.  Now,  he  would  a<k  the  ri  .;!it  hon.  genthnian 
what  tax  he  ihouyjlit  of  imposing?  There  was  no^v  u  deficiency  in  tlie  revenue  for 
tiiree  years  of  £1,. SOU, 000,  and  next  year  there  wouhl  he  a  deficit  of  £1,000,000, 
without  taiving  into  consideration  the  estimate  made  I)y  Lord  Asldjurton;  so  tliat 
there  would  he  a  fourtli  year  of  deficit.  Now,  what  tax  did  the  ri^dit  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  propose?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  tiierc  was  a  difi'erence 
between  political  and  financial  considerations;  but  could  the  rigiit  hon.  gentleman 
propose  the  imposition  of  any  tax  which  would  not  involve  high  political  considera- 
tions? At  all  events,  with  a  deficit  of  £-2, 000,000  in  live  years,  the  C-hancellor  of 
the  Exchifjuer,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  he  called  on  to  provide  a  remedy.  'J'iie 
right  hon.  gentleman  .sought  to  pledge  the  House  to  provide  the  deficiency  which  it 
was  admitted  would  follow  the  ailoption  of  tliis  plan;  but  he  failed  to  name  the  tax 
he  iiad  in  contemplation.  His  (Sir  R.  Peel)  belief  was.  that  if  it  was  intended  to 
redeem  the  jdedge,  the  House  would  pledge  itself  now,  if  it  adopted  the  rcfoliition  of 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  to  a  ])roperty  tax;  and  looking  at  tiic  state  of  the  public 
interests,  and  at  tlie  higli  scale  of  taxation  upon  articles  whicli  were  the  elements  of 
manufacture  and  great  consumi)tion,  possibly  a  ^M-ojierty  tax  might  be  the  wisest  to 
he  resorted  to  in  such  a  case.  Rut  would  the  H(juse  do  so  in  order  merely  to  raise 
one  or  two  millions  of  money  ?  Was  it  not  better  to  leave  the  matter  unembarrassed 
by  parliamentary  jiledges,  and  trust  rather  to  the  general  sense  of  parliament,  to  take 
such  a  course  as  tlie  public  interest  required?  He  should  on  these  grounds  refuse 
the  plodge.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  throw  on  him 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  tlie  odium  and  unpoimlarity  of  defeating  his  measure;  for  tliat  he  ab- 
solutely cared  notliing;  but  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  he  would  rather  relin- 
(piish  public  life,  and  tliis  arena,  in  which  he  had  combated  for  thirty  years,  than 
he  would  give  his  consent  to  the  course  of  proceeding  now  proposed.  He  should 
co-operate  with  no  hon.  member  opjiosed  to  him  in  ])i)lit!cs  to  defeat  the  plan.  If 
hon.  members  of  different  politics  to  himself,  joined  with  him  in  rejecting  the  present 
jiroposition,  he  should  not  reject  their  aid,  but  he  should  reject  tlie  jdan,  not  from 
objections  to  tlie  plan  itself,  but  because  the  jdedge  by  which  it  was  accom|)anied 
was  indefinite,  discretionary,  and  almost  unintelligible.  He  trusted  that  the  House, 
comparing  the  advanta-^e  with  the  disadvantage,  considering  that  this  plan  was  first 
opened  in  the  budget  tlvJ  otlier  night,  and  that  the  House  was  now,  on  the  rJth  of 
July,  discussing  a  mere  resolution,  and  tliat  no  bill  on  the  subject  had  yet  been  in- 
troduced— remembering  that  they  had  not  been  ailbrdcd  an  opportunity  of  consniling 
their  constituents — remendjering,  also,  that  the  government  had  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  question  as  to  what  description  of  paper  was  to  be  written  upon, 
or  upon  the  (piestion  involved  in  the  two  wca-ds  new  to  the  language,  viz.,  repayment 
and  postpayment; — looking  to  all  these  circumstances,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  leave  these  matters  to  any  dei)artnient  to  determine  them.  Was  it  fitting  that 
the  Treasury  should  have  the  right  to  determine,  without  apjieal  to  parliament, 
whether  or  not  any  single  paper-maker  shoidd  have  the  monopoly? — was  it  fitting 
for  the  House  now  to  agree  to  that  jiart  of  the  measure,  which  might  involve  the 
interests  of  the  paper-makers  generally?  He  woulil  not  anticipate  or  suppose  any 
abuse  of  the  power;  but  he  claimed  for  parliament  the  right  to  consult  those  of  their 
constituents  whose  fortunes  were  involved  in  the  matter.  Would  such  a  coiu'se  he  a 
good  example  to  set  at  the  latter  end  of  July?  It  might  be  fancied  that  at  present 
there  was  a  pojiular  clamour,  which  left  no  option  in  the  matter;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
in  one  month  the  public  would  think  it  better  that  the  government  should  afford 
tliem  and  their  representatives  an  opiiortnuity  of  considering  the  sul'ject,  by  post- 
poning it  to  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  He  had  heard  with  mucii  pleasure, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  tliis  evening  had  taken  precedence,  an  assurance 
given  by  lion,  members  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  whatever  alterations  they 
might  seek  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  still  tliey  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  imi)lie  credit.  He  was  gratified  to  hear,  that  though  jiarliaments  might 
be  made  triennial,  that  universal  suffrage  miglit  be  adniitteii,  and  the  vote  by  ballot 
introduced,  still  every  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in  the  debate  to  which  he 
adverted,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  keep  the  credit  of  the  country  inviolate. 
Should  it  then  be  said,  that  the  parliament,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  with  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  i,' 1,800,000  in  three  years,  and  of  £1,000,000  in  the  present,  with  no 
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jjnssihility  of  a  decreased,  but  rather  with  a  chance  of  an  increased  expenditure,  to 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  public  service,  bequearlied  to  its  successors  the  examftle 
first,  of  divesting  itself  of  its  proper  function,  and  committing  the  fortunes  and  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers  to  the  control  of  one  department  of  the  State;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  lor  the  first  time,  also,  set 
the  example  of  a  government  not  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  not 
resisting  the  demand  for  a  removal  of  taxation,  not  making  those  who  were  to  reap 
the  benefit  feel  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  substitute,  but  setting  the  example  of 
conciliating  public  favour  by  tlie  indulgent  task  of  remission,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  an  unintelligible  pledge,  that  parliament  would  provide  a  compensation 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  they  were  about  to  create. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  question  :  Ayes,  215;   Noes,  113;  majority, 
102.     Report  agreed  to. 


POSTAGE  DUTIES  BILL. 
July  22,  1839. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 

Sir  Rorert  Peel  said  :  I  v/ill  in  the  first  instance  refer  to  two  or  three  minor 
points  which  have  been  alluded  to  on  the  assumption  that  this  bill  will  ultimately 
pass  into  a  law.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  I  do  not  concur  with  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  (Mr.  Goulburn,)  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  members  of  this  House  should  retain  their  parliamentary  privilege  of  frank- 
ing. I  think,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  after  this  bill  came  into  operation,  that 
there  would  be  a  degree  of  odium  attached  to  it  which  would  greatly  diminish  its 
value.  The  reason  for  keeping  it  up  will,  in  a  great  degree,  expire  with  the  passing 
of  this  bill ;  for  when  members  of  parliament  can  receive  their  communications  for  a 
penny  each,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  franking.  With 
respect  to  official  franking,  whether  the  bill  pass  into  a  law  or  not,  some  alteration 
would  be  advisable.  So  far  as  the  measure  is  an  experiment,  I  concur  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  new  i-egulations  ought  to  be  adopted.  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  require,  that  each  department  should'specially  pay  the  postage 
incurred  in  the  puldic  service  of  the  department.  If  every  office  be  called  on  to  pay 
its  own  postage,  we  shall  introduce  a  useful  principle  into  the  public  service.  There 
is  no  habit  connected  with  a  public  ofiSce  so  inveterate  or  so  difficult  to  be  laid  down 
as  the  privilege  of  official  franking.  But  the  benefit  of  adopting  a  new  principle 
will  be  this,  that  the  man  who,  acting  on  a  uniform  practice,  and  who,  from  the 
force  of  an  established  habit,  would  not  refuse  to  frank  a  packet  of  letters  for  a 
friend,  v/ould  refuse  to  take  eight  or  nine  shillings  out  of  the  public  coffers  by  con- 
ferring a  similar  oblig-ation  under  the  new  system.  Of  late  years  a  very  great  ex- 
tension has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  official  franking.  Indeed,  within  the  last 
two  sessions,  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to 
frank,  and  this  bill  convinces  me,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  this  privilege 
under  some  new  regulations.  With  respect  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  House  of  transmitting  without  restriction  voluminous  documents  at  the  public 
expense,  I  certainly  think  that  this  is  a  privilege  liable  to  very  great  abuse.  It  is 
monstrous,  tliat  a  member  of  parliament  may  send  150  volumes  of  parliamentary 
papers  of  the  present  session,  and  two  hundred  volumes  of  a  former  session,  through 
the  post-otHce,  without  any  restriction  or  any  charge.  I  apprehend  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  privileg-e  is  very  much  overrated,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  acts  very 
imequally.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  members  of  the  House  who  would  object 
to  send  |)ackages  in  this  way  through  the  post-office.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  members  of  the  House  who  would  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  regtdations  to  be  adopted,  I  will  not  now  offer  any 
opinion,  but  some  regulations  are  undoubtedly  desirable.  I  am  convinced,  that  if 
tiie  G5y  mend)(.'rs  of  the  House  were  to  send  the  whole  of  the  blue  books  received 
during  the  session  through  the  post-office,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
inconvenience  to  that  d(']iartmcut,  and  I  shall  concur  in  any  regulation  that  may 
appear  calculated  to  control  that  privilege  within  proper  limits.     There  might  still 
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be  the  permission  to  purchase  the  papers  at  the  piiblie  office  in  the  usual  way;  but 
if  every  per.-on  can  proeiu'e  these  books  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  public  should  be  culleil  upon  to  ])ay  the  cliurge  of  somliiii^  them  tlirough  the 
post-ofiice.  I  stated  on  a  former  night,  tiiat,  having;  deliheraiely  protested  against 
this  measure,  I  sliould  not  think  it  necessary  to  meet  its  further  proi;ress  witii  any 
vexatious  opposition.  1  am  not  surprised,  that  my  resistance  to  this  measure  has 
been  inetlectual.  I  know  very  well,  that  whenever  the  Cliancellor  of  the  lOxeliecpier 
declares  liimself  in  favour  of  tlie  remission  of  any  tax,  all  resistance  to  such  remission 
becomes  vain.  I  know  very  well,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department 
were  to  declare,  that  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were  to  be  kept  free  from  any 
control  or  interference,  we  could  expect  nothing  but  to  have  the  country  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  and  disturbance.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetpier  has  control  with 
respect  to  taxation,  and  when  he  declares  his  intention  to  remove  a  tax,  all  resistance 
must  prove  unavailing.  I  stated  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  public 
revenue,  I  objected  to  increase  tiie  risk,  and  I  think  that  tiie  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  given  me  a  very  ample  vindication  of  the  coiu'se  1  have  pursued.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  says,  that  he  wishes  that  more  time  had  been  given  for  consideration, 
and  tliat  he  might  have  full  means  of  estimating  the  loss  of  revenue.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  admits,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  brought  forward  the  sidyect  without 
the  calmest  consideration.  (Suppose  tliat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  time 
for  that,  and  had  asked  the  House  to  consent  to  a  postponement  till  next  session,  and 
that  notwithstanding  he  had  been  overborne  by  the  sense  of  parliament,  in  that  case, 
the  responsibility  would  rest  u])on  the  House,  but  at  present  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  will  succeed  in 
carrying  his  measure,  for  it  caiuiot  be  etfectually  opj)osed.  I  think,  however,  tliat 
in  opposing  this  proposition,  I  have  done  right;  and  1  am  desirous  that  the  public 
opinion  shall  be  pronounced  on  my  conduct,  not  now,  or  in  twcj  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  but  on  the  day  when  parliament  must  either  abandon  its  pledge 
or  be  called  on  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  whole  pledge  amounts  to  this, 
(and  it  is  contained  in  the  ])reamble,)  that  parliament  will  make  good  any  deficiency 
that  may  occur.  That  is  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  pledge.  There  is  no  enactment, 
no  recital  in  the  preamble  of  its  nature,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  go.  Now 
what  passed  the  other  night?  ^ly  objection  was,  that  no  one  could  fix  the  time  at 
whicli  parliement  would  be  called  on  to  redeem  the  pledge.  The  riglit  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  acknowledged  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
deficit,  a  thing  always  to  be  deprecated  in  a  great  commercial  country,  and  stated 
that  in  tlie  next  session  we  shall  be  called  on  to  redeem  our  pledge,  and  to  fix  a  new 
tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Tiiat  was  the  only  distinct  intimation  we  had  of  the 
time  when  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  will  be  required.  When  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says,  that  his  present  conviction  is,  that  parliament  will 
redeem  the  pledge,  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  reservation  with  which  many  hon. 
gentlemen  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  accompanied  it.  The  hon.  member  for 
Greenock  says,  that  he  will  cheerfully  bear  his  part  in  supplying  the  detieiency  ;  but 
I  do  not  understand  him  to  construe  his  promise  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
construes  it.  I  understand  him  to  say,  that  if  eventually  there  shall  appear  a  great 
deficiency,  he  will  then  consider  the  means  of  replacing  it.  Then  the  hon.  member 
fur  Bridport  means  to  redeem  his  pledge,  not  by  taxation,  but  after  the  reduction  of 
postage  shall  have  had  what  he  considers  to  be  a  suflicient  time  for  fair  trial,  he  will 
consent,  not  to  reduce  taxation,  but  to  endeavour,  by  some  new  arrangement  of  the 
revenue,  to  give  such  a  stimulus  to  commercial  industry  as  will,  after  another  lapse 
of  time,  make  up  the  deficiency.  Sir,  1  have  before  expressed  my  apprehension  that, 
without  reference  to  the  jiost-ollice,  there  must  be  a  continued  and  increasing  deficit 
in  the  revenue,  and  this  apprehension  has  been  condrnied  by  what  I  have  heard  this 
evening.  I  have  heard  tliat  government,  feeling  themselves  bound  by  an  imjierative 
sense  of  duty,  propose  to  make  an  addition  to  our  regular  force  of  5,000  men, 
which  will  incur  an  expense  of  at  least  £150,000  a-year.  We  also  hear  of  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  a  rural  i)oliee  throughout  the  country.  There  may  be 
necessity  for  both  these  measures — 1  say  not  one  word  as  to  their  jioliey.  The  cir- 
cumstances must  be  grave  indeed  which  call  on  government  to  sulnnit  them  to  the 
House  ;  but  what  will  be  the  etl'ect  of  those  measures  on  the  revenue  of  the  country  ? 
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Sliall  we  be  able  to  meet  tbis  increase  without  reference  to  the  post-office?     I  fear, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  deficit  now  existing  will  be  increased,  and  that  next  year 
it  will  be  much  greater  than  at  present.     But  I  will  not  overrate  these  difficulties. 
I  do  not  deny  that  great  social  and  commercial  advantages  will  arise  from  the  change, 
independent  of  financial  considerations.     Even  if  the  scheme  had  not  been  proposed, 
I  think  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  the  committee  would  warrant  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  postage.     I  think  we  should  have  made  the  experiment  of  a 
partial  reduction.     It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  advantage  of  this  measure  will 
be  felt  by  the  commercial  interests.     If  so,  it  will  only  be  a  greater  recommendation 
tome;    for,  whenever   commercial   intercourse   is   facilitated,    the   result  must  be 
the  general  benefit  of  the  country.     The  change  must  also  in  its  extent  contribute 
to  tlie  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  although  I  think  that  the  probable  benefit 
has   been  greatly  overrated.      I   think   that  at  least  we  should  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  at  something  like  the  exact  extent  by  which  the  correspon- 
dence of  those  classes  would  be  increased  before  we  proceeded  to  legislation.     We 
might,  for  instance,  ascertain  what  is  the  extent  of  the  correspondence  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who,  at  present,  have  the  advantage  of  a  penny  postage.     It  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  in  fact,  a  material  element  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  those  parties  have  availed  tliemselves  of  these 
advantages.     You  should  recollect  also  that  the  abolition  of  the  parhamentary  pri- 
vilege of  franking  will  in  itself  limit  the  correspondence  of  the  poorer  classes,  because 
that  privilege  is  often  at  present  used  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  afford  even 
a  single  penny.     Thus,  there  is  an  advantage  of  sending  a  letter  without  any  charge, 
for  Avhieh  even  the  general  reduction  to  one  penny  will  not  compensate.     I  do  not 
state  this  as  an  objection  to  the  measure;  I  merely  state  it  as  a  reason  for  thinking, 
that  you  have  rather  over-estimated  the  advantage  which  the  poorer  classes  will  de- 
rive from  the  change.     Well,   Sir,   supposing  there  is  a  great  defalcation  in  the 
revenue,  by  what  new  tax  would  you  propose  to  redeem  your  pledge?     You  remit 
this  tax  on  the  principle  that  all  high  taxation  is  impolitic ;  for  that  reason  you 
reduce  the  postage  from  Gid  to  Id. ;  but  on  what  article  will  you  increase  the  taxation  ? 
1  look  through  the  long  list  of  malt,  hops,  candles,  cotfee,  &c.,  and  I  ask  on  which 
of  them  you  expect  to  raise  a  tax  of  two  millions  a-ycar?     Can  any  man  deny  that 
there  will  be  enormous  difficulty  in  subjecting  any  of  these  articles  to  a  new  duty  ? 
All  the  advantages  obtained  for  correspondence  will  not  diminish  the  objections  to 
whatever  tax  you  may  propose.     I  say,  then,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  advantages  that 
will  result  from  the  remission  of  this  tax,  for  there  is  no  tax  the  remission  of  which 
would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  community.     There  is,  for  instance,  the  tax  on  internal 
communication,  the  repeal  of  which  would  redress  a  balance  of  injustice,  because  in 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  are  no  railways,  and  is  therefore  cursed  with 
imperfect  communication,  there  is  a  charge  on  posting  of  twopence  a-mile,  whereas, 
in  those  parts  traversed  by  railways,  while  the  people  have  every  facility  of  travelling, 
they  are  free  from  charge.     Why,  no  one  will  attemjit  to  deny  that  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  would  be  a  general  benefit ;  but  we  are  precluded  from  the  consideration  of 
that  claim  by  the  pressure  of  the  postage  measure.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  not  listen  to  any  proposal  for  reduction  of  taxation  until  this  is  disposed  of. 
lor  my  part  1  do  not  say  that,  in  the  present  position  of  our  finances,  I  will  not  vote 
for  any  reduction  of  taxation.     I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  i)ublic  credit,  so  certain  am  I  that,  at  a  general  election,  the  present  measure  might ' 
serve  as  a  precedent  fur  a  government  to  court  popularity,  by  proposing  to  reduce  a 
tax,  throwing  the  task  of  supplying  the  deficiency  on  their  successors,  or  trusting 
that  some  future  parliament  will  redeem   the  pledge  of  the  one  now  sitting,  that  I 
shall  not  give  this  measure  my  support.     Sir,  I  have  been  taunted  with  making  this 
a  party  question,  but  I  came  down  here  to-night  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ment 1  entered  into  on  a  former  stage  of  the  measure — to  content  myself  with  enter- 
ing my  protest  against  the  principle.     However,  if  my  hon.  friend  is  determined  on 
dividing  the  House — although,  as  the  sense  of  the  House  has  already  been  so  fully 
expressed,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  press  it  to  a  division — I  shall  certainly  vote 
with  him.     However,  my  own  intention  is  not  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  har- 
assing opposition,  but  to  content  myself  with  the  protest  I  have  already  entered. 
liill  read  a  second  time. 
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PETITION  OF  MESSRS.  HANSARD. 
AuGi:sT  1,  1839. 

On  the  motion  of  Lonl  Jolin  Riis.sell  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  of  Messrs.  Hansard. 

The  noble  lord  then  [jroposed  the  following  resolutions  : — "  That  Messrs.  Hansard, 
in  printing-  and  puhlisliing  the  report,  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  on  the  present 
state  of  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  commnnieated  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this 
honoiu'able  House,  on  the  7tb  of  August,  18;58,  acted  under  the  orders  of  lliis  House; 
and  that  to  bring,  or  to  assent  in  bringing  any  action  against  them  for  such  publication, 
is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 

"  That  Messrs.  Hansard  be  directed  not  to  answer  the  letter  of  Mr.  Shaw  men- 
tioned in  tliis  petition,  and  not  to  take  any  steps  torwards  defending  the  action 
mentioned  in  tiie  said  letter." 

Sir  Rohkkt  Pki:i.  said,  that  when  the  question  was  last  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  a  proposal  was  made  that  they  should  take  a  course  which  would  be 
tantamount,  if  resistance  were  offered,  to  committing  the  sheriff  for  levying  the  fine 
that  was  inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  He  opposed  that  course, 
thinking  upon  tiie  whole  that,  having  permitleil  the  Attorney-general  to  appear,  and 
having  apparently  submitted  the  (jiiestion  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench — and  the  court  having  decided  against  them,  and  tlie  sheriff,  who  was  a  mere 
ministerial  othcer,  being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  that  court — -he  thoiight  it 
would  give  rise,  not  only  to  inconvenience  and  misconception,  but  also  to  injustice, 
if  they  inflicted  punishment  on  the  merely  ministerial  officer,  after  they  had,  by  their 
own  voluntary  act,  become  parties  to  the  proceeding.  But  he  had  previously  said, 
that  he  had  heard  with  regret  that  authority  was  given  to  the  Attorney -general  to 
appear,  and  further,  that  the  sole  ground  on  which  he  consented  to  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  was  on  account  of  the  peculiar  course  they  had  adopted — 
on  account  of  their  liaving  apparently  submitted  their  privileges  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  but  he  then  advised,  if  the  case  should  again  occur, 
that  they  should  take  another  course:  that  they  should  not  allow  the  Attorney- 
general  to  appear  and  apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  judgment,  but  that 
they  should  assume  to  theniselTCS  the  vindication  of  their  own  privileges ;  but  that 
■was  a  course  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  decision  it  had  come  to  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard. 
He  there  found  it  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — "  The  Commons  of  England 
are  not  invested  with  more  of  power  and  dignity  by  their  legislative  character,  than 
by  that  which  they  bear  as  the  grand  incjuest  of  the  nation.  All  the  privileges  that 
can  be  required  for  the  energetic  discharge  of  the  duties  inherent  in  that  high  trust, 
are  conceded  without  a  murmur  or  a  doubt." 

He  then  asked  this  question,  whether,  upon  a  matter  of  privilege,  an  inherent  high 
trust,  tliey  should  permit  the  Messrs.  Hansard  to  attend  before  another  tribunal,  to 
determine  upon  this  matter  of  privilege  ?  His  hon.  friend  near  him  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis)  said,  that  there  would  be  some  difiiculty  in  this  question,  since  they  had  only 
the  power  to  commit  to  the  end  of  the  session.  If  that  were  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  it  was  an  objection  that  would  ajjply  to  all.  Their  pro- 
ceedings would  be  entirely  paralysed  if,  because  their  duration  was  not  so  complete 
as  that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  they  were  never  to  exercise  their  powers. 
Tiiey  might  as  well  abdicate  their  functions  altogether.  What  was  the  argument? 
that  because  their  powers  were  not  so  enlarged,  or  complete,  or  permanent,  as  those 
of  other  boiiies,  that,  therefore,  they  were  to  determine  never  to  exercise  any  of  those 
powers?  He  could  not  give  up  the  advantage  which  they  possessed  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Zealand  inquiry,  because  if  they  were  pre])ared  to  relinquish  their  privileges 
in  this  case — if  they  were  i)reiiared  to  permit  ^lessrs.  Hansard  again  to  ajjpear  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  I'ench,  beiause  the  case  was  so  strong  that  it  must  be  deter- 
mined in  their  favour — it  would  he  appealed  to  as  a  precedent,  and  it  would  be  said 
hereafter,  "  Now,  you  must  submit,  because  here  is  a  case  in  which  you  did  submit, 
and  defend  the  question."  It  was  impossible,  he  conceived,  that  they  ever  could 
have  a  case  at  all  corresponding  to  the  present ;  and  if,  therefore,   they  were  to 
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abandon  their  privileges  in  this  case,  they  must  completely  and  permanently  abandon 
them.     What  was  the  case?      An  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Lords  attempted  to  take  a  course  which  was  sucrgcsted  to  this  House 
that  they  ought  to  take,   namely,  they  should  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  ex- 
amined ;  and  tlie  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  excluded  the  name  of  Mr.  Polack,  and 
contented  themselves  with  giving  his  initials.     They  gave  his  initials  J.  S.  P. ;  and 
they  stated  that  those  initials  referred  to  a  person  who  had  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  House  of  Lords.     Now  there  was  no  witness  who  had  the  initials  J.  8.  P. 
except  Joel  Samuel  Polack  ;  indeeil  he  was  the  only  witness  whose  name  began  with 
a  P. ;  it  was  clear,  therefore,  that  Polack  was  the  man  referred  to.    Now  the  inquiry 
was  instituted,  not  in  order  to  enable  the  House  of  Lords  to  determine  what  course 
they  should  pursue  in  some  particular  ca>c,  but  to  enable  parliament  to  determine 
what  policy  it  might  be  prudent  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  colonization  of  a 
great  island.     The  inquiry  would  be  perfectly  useless,   if  the  House  of  Lords  were 
the  only  parties  to  know  the  facts.     The  evidence  would  be  a  perfect  mockery,   if  it 
were  communicated  solely  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  question  here  involved  was,  would  they  encourage 
emigration  or  not  ?     If  they  did  not,  let  those  parties  who  were  desirous  to  emigrate 
know  what  the  evidence  was  on  the  subject,  how  was  it  possible  that  they   could 
attain  their  object  ?    This  was  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  : — "  That  it  appears 
to  this  committee,  that  the  extension  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown  is  a 
question  of  public  policy,  which  belongs  to  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment;  but  that  it  appeal's  to  this  committee  that  support,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
be  deemed  most  expedient  to  atford  it,  of  the  exertions  which  have  already  benefi- 
cially effected   the  rapid  advancement  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand,  affords  the  best  present  hopes  of  their  future  progress  in 
civilization.'' 

Two  ol:)jects  were  here  referred  to,  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  mode 
of  establishing  civilization  by  promoting  emigration.  How  could  they  promote  that 
object,  except  by  making  known  the  result  of  their  inquiries?  How  otherwise  could 
they  encourage  emigration  ?  How  could  they  say  to  parties  desirous  to  emigrate, 
"We  are  willing  to  encourage  you,  but  we  must  withhold  all  the  information  wo 
possess ;  we  have  large  volumes  printed  containing  information,  but  we  are  prevented 
by  some  rule  of  law  from  communicating  it  to  you."  The  evidence  of  Polack  had 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the  hopes,  and  interests,  and  fortunes  of  emigrants. 
He  did  nor,  know  whether  Polack  volunteered  as  a  witness  ;  he  could  only  say  this,  that 
Mr.  Polack  did  appear  as  a  witness.  He  thought  the  following  answer  of  Polack 
most  important: — "How  would  colonization  prevent  wars  between  the  natives? — 
By  employing  their  minds  and  their  bodies ;  by  Europeans  settling  betM'een  them ; 
by  Europeans  taking  up  the  slaves  as  farm  servants.  The  slaves  of  New  Zealand 
are  very  impertinent ;  they  are  given  to  invention  and  lies,  and  those  are  things 
which  cause  more  wars  between  the  natives  than  any  thing  else." 

Polack  also  states  another  circumstance  most  important,  but  of  no  value  unless  it 
was  published: — "Has  the  native  population  decreased?  he  was  asked,  and  he 
answered, — It  has.  Do  you  account  for  that  chiefly  by  war? — No,  I  think  the 
principal  cause  is  infanticide.  I  have  seen  many  women  who  have  destroyed  their 
chihlren  either  by  abortion,  or  after  their  birth,  putting  them  into  a  basket  and 
throwing  them  into  the  sea,  after  pressing  the  frontal  bones  of  the  foreheads.  Why 
have  they  done  that  ? — I  have  had  conversation  with  them  upon  it.  I  saw  a  girl  one 
(lay,  and  knowing  she  was  pregnant,  I  said,  '  Where  is  the  child  ?  '  The  answer  was, 
'  Gone.'  '  Gone  where — where  is  it  gone  to  ?  '  'I  killed  it,'  was  the  answer,  with  the 
greatest  apathy." 

This  was  a  most  important  statement.  A  man  going  to  settle  in  this  place  would 
ask  what  was  the  character  of  the  natives,  what  were  their  feelings  respecting  land 
and  the  tenure  of  land  ?  And  the  answers  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  except 
those  who  contemplated  emigration.  How,  then,  v.'as  it  possible  that  they  could 
conduct  such  an  iufpiiry  with  any  advantage,  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  a 
right  to  restrain  them  from  publishing  the  evidence  to  the  world.  Polack  again 
stales  this,  which  appeared  to  him  rather  extraordinary,  and  which  it  was  important 
for  emigrants  to  be  informed  of.      "Ho  you  think  any  attempt  to  unite  different 
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tribes  in  one,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  wars,  would  meet  with  success? — That  never 
can  be  done.  Oil  and  water  will  not  amalgamate.  They  visit  one  another  ? — Yes. 
During  thiise  visits  they  live  on  goi)d  terms? — Yes;  they  will  absolutely  fi;jht 
against  tiieir  own  party  in  favour  of  the  people  they  may  reside  with.  Sometimes 
their  superstitions  occasion  a  great  many  wars;  for  examjile,  if  a  pig  passes  over  a 
cemetery  there  is  a  war  immediately.  Giving  up  the  pig  will  not  renew  former 
amity;  there  must  l)e  war.  If  a  man  hu|)pcn  to  jjut  his  pipe  at  the  to|)  of  an  old 
rush-house,  whicli  no  i)erson  would  live  in,  war  ensues  ;  and  enmities  arise  from  the 
most  trirting  tilings  possible.     They  are  children  on  that  subject." 

Now,  supposing  an  emigrant  were  desirous  of  going  to  this  colony,  would  he  not 
be  most  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  in  which  the  people  were,  the  way  in  whicli 
they  lived;  and  would  he  like  to  be  involved  in  contentions  in  which  he  had  no 
particular  interest,  or  to  find  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  impeded  by  the  contentions 
of  the  natives?    IJut  another  witness  was  called,  and  he  was  rather  surprised  at  his 

evidence,  for  he  stated  that  he  knew in  New  Soutii   Wales;  tiiat  he 

should  not  designate  him  a  respectable  man  ;  and  that  he  would  not  believe  him  on 
his  oath  under  any  circumstances.  Was  it  imimrtant  that  parties  intending  to 
emigrate  should  or  should  not  know  this?  What  would  be  the  ])()silion  of  the 
Imperial  parliament  if  tliey  encouraged  parties  to  emigrate  upon  testimony  of  this 
kind,  and  withheld  the  testimony  affecting  its  credit  of  w  hich  they  were  in  possession? 
He  referred  to  this  for  the  i)urpose  of  showing  how  impossible  it  was  to  maintain  tiie 
distinction,  that  they  should  receive  this  information  in  their  capacity  of  the  grand 
in(|uest  of  the  nation,  that  that  information  should  be  confined  to  themselves,  and 
that  it  should  he  burned  when  they  ceased  to  exist.  As  to  the  question  of  publi- 
cation and  sale,  if  there  was  any  one  point  more  clear  than  another  it  was  this,  that 
whatever  moral  responsibility  the  sale  might  impose,  yet,  in  a  legal  and  technical 
point  of  view,  it  made  no  difference.  Sale  was  no  necessary  clement  in  a  court  of 
law  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  publication.  He,  therefore,  did  not  think 
that  his  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  could  safely  rely  upon  the  distinction  between 
this  House  and  the  House  of  Lords,  because  the  courts  of  law  had  distinctly  decided 
that  there  was  no  difference  whatever.  The  fact  was,  that  publication  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  made  it  privileged.  What  course  were  they,  then,  to  follow  ? 
'J'he  privilege  of  publication  would  be  of  no  avail  v/hatever,  unless  it  was  one  by 
which  the  community  woiild  be  served.  He  did  not  say,  that  in  every  case  they 
were  to  give  cognizance  of  their  papers  to  the  community  at  large,  but  there  might 
be  cases  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  commimity  at  large  should 
have  all  the  information  they  could  give  ;  and  the  only  point  was,  whether  they  were 
to  exercise  their  discretion  in  determining  whether  the  case  was  fit  for  publication  or 
not  ?  If  they  permitted  this  to  be  determined  and  decided  ujion  by  any  other  body, 
they  became  an  inferior  authority  in  the  State.  He  did  not  contend  for  unrestricted 
publication  of  every  thing  ;  all  he  contended  for  was,  that  of  all  such  information  as 
they  were  in  i)ossession  of,  which  they  thought  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  generally,  they  only  should  determine  upon  the  policy  of  that  publication ; 
and  when  they  had  determined  to  make  such  jjublication,  no  extrinsic  authority 
should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  acts.  The  immediate  (piestion  was,  what  the 
House  should  do  ?  Ought  they  to  instruct  Mr.  Ilansanl  to  plead  to  the  action  ? 
If  so,  they  had  the  dei-ision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  already  against  them. 
Ought  they  to  admit  that  the  House  had  been  wrong  ?  In  tliat  case  they  must 
abandon  altogether  and  for  ever  the  right  of  publishing  their  proceedings.  The 
course  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  tempered  with  great 
moderation,  by  not  proceeding  directly  upon  the  resolution  of  1837,  but  again  giving 
notice  to  the  world  of  its  existence.  Having  once  tried  the  case  in  a  court  of  law 
hoping  to  have  a  decision  in  fivour  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  having  been 
disa[)pointed,  they  now  intended  tube  the  judge  ot  their  own  authority,  andtopunish 
those  who  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  it.  There  might  be  a  case  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  lIou^o  might  still  be  resisted  ;  but  the  public  would  now  generally 
become  convinced,  that  these  privileges  were  not  exercised  for  the  personal  o-j-atifi- 
cation  of  the  members  of  this  House,  but  tliey  were  intrinsically  interwoven  with 
their  i)uhlic  functions,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  discharge  of  them.  The  noble 
loi-d  proposed  to  proceed  in  a  manner  which  should  subject  to  punishment,  as  for 
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high  contempt,  any  one  presuming  to  dispute  these  privileges.  The  judges  har| 
admitted  that  this  House  was  in  the  possession  of  every  power  for  the  vindication  of 
its  privileges  and  the  due  exercise  of  its  functions  ;  and  that  if  it  were  to  commit  a 
person  for  contempt  of  those  privileges,  no  court  would  take  cognizance  to  relieve 
the  party.  He  would  read  the  opinion  of  a  high  judicial  authority,  who  said,  that, 
"in  case  of  committals  for  contempt,  no  doubt  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  sole 
judge  of  the  cause,  and  that  no  court  of  law  could  inquire  into  it."  He  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
tlierefore,  had  been  from  the  first  of  opinion,  that  the  most  proper  mode  for  the 
House  to  have  proceeded  in  was,  to  interpose  its  autliority  at  once  on  the  first 
symptom  of  the  contempt ;  but,  as  a  different  course  had  been  adopted  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  he  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  interfere, 
after  once  having  submitted  as  it  were  to  the  authority  of  the  court ;  but  now,  having 
once  gone  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  without  success,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  one  would  say  that  in  the  jiresent  case  they  would  be  proceeding  with  undue 
arrogance,  or  without  due  and  sufficient  cause,  if  they  gave  a  distinct  notice,  that 
whoever  attempted  now  to  dispute  this  privilege  shoidd  be  punished  as  for  a  high 
contempt.  He  thought  that  in  so  doing  they  would  have  the  public  with  them; 
and  even  if  they  had  not,  they  would  have  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
(lone  their  duly,  and  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  privileges  that  were  vested  in 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England. 
Resolutions  agreed  to. 


PRIVILEGE-^STOCKDALE  v.  HANSARD. 
January  16,  1840. 

Lord  John  Russell  presented  a  petition  from  Messrs.  Luke  and  James  Hansard, 
the  printers  to  the  House,  by  which  it  appeared  that  certain  goods,  their  property, 
had  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  their  acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
House.  The  petition  having  been  read,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  next  day. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  "That  John  Joseph  Stockdale,  the  plaintiff,  be  called; 
next,  Thomas  Burton  Howard,  his  attorney  in  the  case,  then  the  sheriff,  under-sheriff, 
and  deputy  under-sheriff,  together  with  the  bailiff'  who  acted  in  the  case."  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving  ''  That  John  Joseph  Stockdale  be  summoned  to  the  bar  on 
the  following  day." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  it  was  imp.ortant  the  House  should  clearly  understand 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  with  respect  to  this  question,  not  that  he  meant 
tliereby  to  bind  their  judgment,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  they'should  be 
aware  of  the  course  which  they  themselves  had  taken.  In  the  year  1837,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  that  House,  composed  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  legal 
authorities  in  it ;  that  committee  united  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Edinburgh 
(tlie  Attorney-general),  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Huntingdon  (the  Attorney-general  under  the  late  government),  and  his  hon. 
friend  the  Solicitor-general  under  the  same  government.  That  committee,  with  one 
exception,  came  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  House  had  the  privilege,  and  that 
it  was  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  privilege.  When  that  report  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Commons  confirmed  it  by  resolution.  A  second  action  was 
then  brought  by  Mr.  Stot-kdale,  and  certainly  to  his  regret  an  ajipearance  was 
entered  to  the  action.  He  tliought  that  it  would  liave  been  better  for  the  House  of 
Commons  at  once  to  have  assiuned  the  vindication  of  its  own  privileges,  and  not  to 
have  permitted  them  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  any  court  of  justice.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  it  was  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  deferred  to  the  Attorney- 
general,  who  thought  it  better  to  i)lead  to  the  action.  Tliat  step  he  owned,  he  re- 
gretted at  the  time,  and  he  even  then  predicted  what  would  be  the  result.  The 
question  then  arose,  whether,  having  pleaded  to  the  action,  the  House  ought  to  pre^ 
vent  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  and  lie  liad  cnncin-red  in  opinion  with  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  Jolin  Russell),  that  having  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  there  would  be  some  inconsistency  and  some  injustice,  when 
that  court  had  decided  against  them,  in  opposing  the  execution  of  the  judgment.    Sq 
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great,  however,  was  the  eagerness  then  on  tlic  part  of  House  to  vindicate  their  pri- 
vileges, that  there  was  gieat  (iifficiihy  in  incuK-ating  toilicarance  upon  that  occasion. 
Is'otwithstaiidiiig  tiie  agreement  of  tlie  cliiet's  of  the  ojiiiositc  political  jiarties  in  the 
House,  the  milder  course  was  only  carried  l)y  a  narrow  majority  of  twenty-two.  The 
numhers  were — 188  to  HiO  ;  so  dithcult  was  it,  alter  hearing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant VV'ilde,  to  persuade  the  House  not  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  vindication  of 
its  privileges.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session  the  damages  were  paiil,  he  would 
not  .say  with  tlie  consent,  hut  without  the  opjiosition  of  the  House.  After  all  the 
discustiion  he  was  persuaded,  and  he  had  fully  predicted,  that  there  would  arise  a 
dilKculty  in  the  cour.se  which  had  heen  adopted.  Their  printer  then  received  a  notice 
from  an  attorney  acting  for  a  i)erson  named  Polack,  that  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House,  he  was  determined  to  bring  an  action  against  Messrs  Hansard, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  course  the  House  would  pursue.  The 
noble  lord  oj)posite  thereupon  proposed  the  following  resolutions  : — "  1.  'ihat  Messrs. 
Hansard,  in  printing  and  publi.-hing  a  report  and  minutes  of  evidence,  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  comumnieated  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this 
House  on  the  7ih  of  August,  l<Ho8,  acted  under  the  orders  of  this  House:  and  that 
to  bring  or  assist  in  bringing  any  action  against  them  for  such  ])ublication,  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  :  and  2.  That  Messrs.  Hansard  be  directed 
not  to  answer  the  letter  of  Charles  Shaw,  mentioned  in  their  petition,  and  not  to 
take  any  step  towards  defending  the  action  with  w  Inch  tiicy  are  threatened  in  the 
said  letter." 

These  two  resolutions  were  carried,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  had  previou>ly 
taken  place,  by  a  majority  of  120  to  four.  After  the  termination  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Stockdale,  being  aware,  as  tiiey  were  all  aware,  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  powers 
of  the  House,  brought  another  action  against  JNlessrs.  Hansard — a  third  action,  for 
the  {)ublication  of  the  very  libel  vvhicli  had  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding  action. 
— Messrs.  Hansard  did  ncit  rely  on  what  the  House  had  done  in  the  ease  ot  Polack, 
although  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Polack  was  precisely  ajjplicable  to 
the  case  of  Stockdale.  Messrs.  Hansard  applied  for  advice  to  the  highest  authority 
in  that  House,  they  applied  to  the  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker,  concluding  that  the 
House  intended  to  abide  by  the  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  in  tlie  ease  of 
Polack,  and  which  was  carried  by  the  majority  of  120  to  four,  naturally  and  justly 
advised  Messrs.  Hansard  not  to  enter  an  appearance  to  the  action.  Messrs.  Hansard 
acted  upon  that  advice,  and  Messrs.  Hansard  (their  officer.-)  had  been  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  £600  for  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  intermediately;  but, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  (Sir  K.  Peel),  really  under  the  authority  of  the  House.  If 
the  House  had  received  the  same  notice  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  as  in  the  case  of 
Polack,  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  have  affirmed  the  same  principle? 
He  begged  them,  therefore,  to  consider  the  position  in  which  the  House  of  Conmions 
was  placed.  \\  hat  was  the  course,  then,  that  the  House  of  Conunons  ought  to  take 
with  regard  to  this  action  ?  And  he  only  regretted  that  the  legal  dilficuitics  opposed 
to  the  course  proposed  had  not  been  stated  mouths  ago,  before  this  action  had  arisen, 
and  that  they  had  been  reserved  for  the  moment  when  they  were  called  upon  toper- 
form  their  duty.  What  then  was  the  course  suggested?  Should  they  abandon  their 
privileges?  If  they  permitted  the  sheriff  to  pay  Stockdale  the  damages  which  the 
jury  had  awarded,  what  would  be  the  next  step?  They  could  not  prevent  Stockdale 
from  instituting  anoilier  action,  if  they  once  admitted,  that  one  of  their  officers  was 
liable  in  any  court  of  law  to  an  action,  civil  or  criminal,  for  performing  his  duty  to 
them.  He  apprehended  that  such  would  be  the  natural  consc(juence,  unless  they  look 
notice  of  the  jiresent  jjrocccding.  Had  they  any  privileges  V  Were  they  the  judges 
of  those  ])rivileges?  'J'hose  were  the  questions.  Had  they  any  privileges?  llis 
noble  friend  (Viscount  jSiahon)  said,  that  in  times  gone  by  their  |)ri\ileges  had  been 
abused.  That  might  be,  but  that  was  not  the  question  here.  Had  they  any  privi- 
leges, and  if  they  had,  who  were  the  judges  of  them  ?  His  noble  friend  admitted  one 
certain  privilege,  the  jirivilegc  of  publishing  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  tlie  House; 
that  was  a  great  concession  for  his  noble  friend  to  make.  Who,  then,  were  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  exercise  of  that  very  jiri\ilege?  He  took  the  concession  that  they 
possessed  the  privilege  ;  v\ ho  were  to  judge  of  its  exercise?  He  presumed  that  his 
noble  friend  would  admit,  that  if  the  privilege  was  to  be  available  to  the  House,  the 
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House  must  judge  of  its  exercise.  He  assumed,  that  this  was  the  only  privilege  tliey 
possessed.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be,  unless  the  House  were  exclusive  judges  of 
the  proper  use?  Suppose  the  Queen's  Bench  should  say,  that  they  had  improperly 
exercised  this  jjrivilege  which  his  noble  friend  admitted  they  possessed,  what  course 
-would  the  House  take?  Suppose  they  should  proceed  by  resolution  to  declare  that 
tlie  House  had  the  privilege  and  that  they  themselves  were  the  exclusive  judges  of 
their  privileges.  These  resolutions  would  be  condemned  as  impious  and  heretical, 
and  some  one  might  declare,  that  he  did  absolutely  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  the  im- 
])ious  doctrine  that  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  contravene  the  law  of 
the  land.  That  disclaimer  was  equally  applicable  to  the  resolution  enforcing  the 
privilege  which  his  noble  friend  admitted  they  did  possess,  as  to  the  resolution  on  the 
privilege  of  publication.  There  were  no  means  of  enforcing  any  privilege  except  by 
resolution.  If  the  Queen's  Bench  should  disregard  their  resolution  by  giving  damages 
against  them,  how  were  they  to  proceed  except  by  committing  the  sheriff  or  other  minis- 
terial officer  ?  His  noble  fritud  said,  that  they  had  added  the  power  of  sale  to  their  old 
privilege.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  use  of  the  power  of  sale  had  raised  some 
prejudice  against  them  in  the  public  mind.  He  thought,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  there  was  not  a  material  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
publication.  It  might  be  a  question  of  policy  whether  they  should  adhere  to  the  sale, 
but  it  could  be  a  question  of  policy  only,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  present  discussion. 
Observe,  the  Queen's  Bench  had  determined  that,  as  far  as  legal  considerations  were 
involved,  the  question  of  sale  did  not  arise.  It  might  be  said  by  his  noble  friend, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  formerly  existed — to  revert 
to  the  same  state  as  they  were  in  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  If  they  did  tliis  to-morrow, 
how  would  it  affect  them  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Stockdule?  He  presumed,  that 
the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  lived  in  a  higher  atmosphere — that  it  was  above  being 
affected  by  any  prejudice  which  might  exist  in  the  public  mind — and  that  it  would 
determine  the  question  as  one  of  principle ;  and  it  was  not  clear  that  the  court  would 
enter  upon  its  consideration,  not  as  to  whether  they  thought  the  House  had  acted 
unwisely,  but  as  lawyers — so  that  if  they  gave  up  the  sale,  it  would  not  be  admitted 
that  the  Queen's  Bench  had  no  right  to  question  their  privilege.  And  what  was  the 
ju'esent  publication  ?  It  consisted  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  gaols.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  some  new  regulation  to  cure  the  abuses  existing  in  prisons.  As 
an  instance  of  these  abuses,  it  was  stated  that  the  prisoners  were  in  possession  of 
publications  which,  pretending  to  be  scientific,  were  calculated  to  injure  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners.  If  this  were  true,  was  it  not  a  material  fact?  His  noble 
friend,  said,  that  they  might  make  a  publication  of  the  fact  for  their  own  use. 
Had  his  noble  friend  consideral  the  difficulty  of  confining  it  to  their  own  use;  had 
he  considered  the  difficulty  of  not  communicating  it  to  their  constituents?  If  a 
member  in  possession  of  such  papers  should  in  any  manner  communicate  their 
contents  to  any  other  person,  the  question  would  immediately  arise;  if  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  should  determine  that  the  member  had  been  a  little  too  free  in  the 
use  of  his  papers,  even  by  communicating  them  to  a  constituent,  the  very  question 
which  they  had  now  to  consider  would  then  arise.  Therefore,  his  noble  friend's 
doctrine  tliat  the  House  might  publish  the  papers  for  their  own  use,  unless  he  would 
also  admit,  that  the  House  were  to  be  exclusive  judges  of  the  exercise  of  their  own  privi- 
leges, would  be  of  no  avail.  If  he  admitted  the  question  of  a  conflicting  jurisdiction, 
the  present  question  would  arise.  Therefore,  if  they  felt  that  they  had  inadvertently 
committed  themselves  by  their  proceedings,  if  they  felt  that  upon  the  whole  it  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  recede,  however  painful  it  might  be,  they  ought  to  withdraw 
from  a  justification  of  their  own  proceedings.  But  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  firmly  believed, 
that  this  privilege  of  publication  was  essential  to  the  House  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
perform  its  duties,  lie  did  not  conceive,  that  they  could  act  as  a  House  of  Com- 
mons unless  they  had  the  power  of  publishing,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  what  tlicy  considered  necessary.  He  had  discussed 
the  subject  in  the  belief  that  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  of  publication  was 
necessary.  For  instance,  they  had  the  power  of  addressing  the  Crown  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge.  Tiiey  might  be  called  u])on  to  decide  a  question  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  called  upon  in  former  times  to  decide,  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.     How  could  they  address  the  Crown  for  a  removal  of  a  judge  for  miscon- 
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duct,  without  first  satisfying;  the  ])ublie  mind  tliut  tlioir  decision  upon  such  conduct 
WHS  correct':'  Could  it  be  pos.^ible  for  tlic  llou>e  of  Commons  to  set  aside  tlie  claims 
of  a  Dulve  of  York,  witliout  ccjuvincinj^  tlie  public  mind  tluit  danger  existed  if  he 
should  ascend  the  'llirone?  'I'liere  were,  therefore,  man}'  questions  of  legislation  on 
which  it  was  essential  tlial  the  public  miiul  should  be  informed,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  he  must  maintain,  tliat  the  power  of  publication  was  neces- 
sary for  them  as  a  House  of  Commons.  Then  it  had  been  distinctly  admitted  by 
the  judges  that  whatever  functions  were  necessary  for  the  Ilou.«e  of  Commons  in  the 
performance  of  its  tluty  the  House  of  Commons  did  possess.  He  believed,  that  the 
jirivileye  of  puldication  was  necessary  to  enable  the  House  of  C-ommons  to  discharge 
its  duties,  and  as  at  jtresent  advised,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  stej)  whicli  tiie  noble 
lord  opposed.  At  tiie  same  lime  he  was  (juite  aware  of  the  impert'ection  of  the  power 
wliich  they  possessed.  He  was  aware  tliat  their  jjower  was  jjc!  feet  only  whilst  Parlia- 
ment was  silting.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  imperfection.  JNIr.  Slockdale  waited 
till  after  the  Parliament  was  up,  ami  then  instituted  the  present  action,  'i'he  natural 
presumption  had  hitherio  been,  that  the  courts  of  law  would  assist  the  House  under 
sucli  circuuK-tances,  but  a  case  had  unfortunately  arisen  in  which  the  House  was 
deprived  of  that  assistance.  When  they  ware  deprived  of  tlie  assistance  of  the 
courts,  they  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  imperfection  of  the  powers  of  the  House. 
His  lion,  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cresswell),  had  asked 
why  they  did  not  commit  the  judges  Y  There  were  professional  and  technical  matters 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  but  it  might  be  improper  to  commit  the  judge, 
iuid  the  proper  course  was  to  commit  the  ministerial  officer.  They  should  strive,  as 
far  as  they  could,  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  these  damages,  and  he  thought,  also, 
that  the  analogy  which  had  been  drawn  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  law  was  in 
some  respects  supported  by  the  view  which  he  had  taken  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  suppose  a  case.  Let  them  suppose  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
IJench  should  persevere  in  issuing  a  process  in  opposition  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Tliis  would  be  a  case  of  conflicting  jurisdictions  which  the  law 
could  not  foresee,  and  what  would  be  tiie  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery?  Would  they  commit  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench?  He 
thought  that  they  would  not,  but  that  they  would  direct  their  otfcnsive  proceedings 
against  the  officer  of  that  court.  He  was  always  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
efficacy  of  proceedings  of  the  kind  now  necessary  to  be  taken,  consisted  in  unani- 
mity, or  rather  in  the  prevailing  and  general  determination  of  the  House  to  enforce  its 
privileges.  With  regard  to  the  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  rescue  parliament 
from  its  present  position,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  on  that  })oiiit. 
Tliat  something  must  be  done  he  fully  believed,  and  he  was  convinced,  that  there 
must  be  some  arrangement  made  with  respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  })owers  in 
reference  to  the  courts  of  law,  because  it  was  perfectly  evident,  that  during  the 
recess,  when  the  House  was  not  sitting,  those  jiowers  were  incomplete.  He  wouUl 
not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  w^'ls  proper  to  be  pursued,  but  he  would 
point  out,  that  the  sheriff  had  exiiecteil  that  they  would  endeavour  to  maintain  their 
own  privileges,  and  had  given  them  an  oi)portunity  of  interfering — that  he  had 
believed,  tliat  they  possessed  strong  feelings  on  this  point,  and  that  they  would, 
therefore,  interpose  their  authority  in  reference  to  the  subject.  They  were  bound 
then  to  assist  that  otHcer  as  far  as  they  could;  and  admitting,  as  he  did,  that  their 
powers  were  incomplete,  he  yet  lioped  that  they  would  exercise  them  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  he  should  most  sincerely  regret  any  interruption  which  might  have  the 
etloct  of  thwarting  tlicm  in  tiie  object  which  they  had  in  view.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  this  case,  however,  he  must  express  his  firm  belief,  that  the  privilege 
of  free  publication  was  essential  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  constitution  of  this  countr}'. 

On  a  divisi(jn  the  numbers  were: — Ayes  28G;  Noes  IGX;  majority  119. 

On  the  resolution  that  the  sheritls  be  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  F.  Kelly  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  they  be  ordered  to  bring  with  them  all  writs,  rules,  and  other 
autliorities,  under  which  they  might  have  acted. 

Aioliou  as  amended  agreed  to. 
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January  20,  1840. 

The  Order  of  tlie  Day  for  taking  the  petition  of  Me-isrs.  Hansard  into  fiirtlier 
consideration,  liaving  Ijeen  road,  and  a  petition  from  tlie  plaintiff,  John  Josepii 
Stockdale,  wlio  was  then  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  having  been  pre- 
sented, read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed ;  Lord  John  Rassell  moved  a  resolution  to 
the  eifect,  that  the  amount  of  the  levy  (^640)  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  he  be  ordered  to  refund  that  amount  forthwith  to  the  Messrs. Hansard. 

Sir  LioBERT  Pekl  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  conceded  to  him,  that  if  he  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  heretofore  given  by  him ;  or  rather,  if  he  persisted  in  the 
course  which,  up  to  that  hour,  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken,  he  could  have 
no  motive  whatever  but  a  conscientious  one.  There  was  no  particular  claim  upon 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  if  he  looked  to  the  mere  merits 
of  the  existing  institution,  that  should  induce  him  to  come  f'orrt'ard  in  its  defence. 
That  House  had  reposed  no  confidence  in  him,  and  it  therefore  hud  no  claim  ujion 
him,  excejit  that  which  was  imposed  ))y  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.  If  mere  party 
considerations  could  influence  him,  he  would  have  ranged  himself  with  those  with 
whom  he  had  uniformly  acted,  rather  than  with  a  party  with  whom  he  hail  a 
temporary,  but  very  short  agreement,  and  whom  he  should,  with  perfect  cordiality, 
in  the  very  ne>:t  week,  vote  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  and  the  public  confidence. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  if  he  did  deviate  from  the  course  which  the  majority  of  his 
lion,  friends  were  inclined  to  take,  it  could  be  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of  that  duty 
Avhich  he  owed  to  his  country.  He  would  not  sa}',  indeed,  that  there  was  any  de- 
viation on  his  part  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  it  v/as  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  those  with  whom  he  uniformly  acted.  Last  session  a  case  exactly 
])arallel  occurred — the  memorable  case  of  Polack.  When  Polack  gave  notice  that 
he  meant  to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Hansard,  the  House  resolved,  by  the  greatest 
majority  he  ever  remembered  in  this  House — a  majority  of  120  to  4 — that  Mr. 
Hansard  should  not  plead.  Yet  the  House  considered  Polack  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege.  Therefore  he  was  acting,  not  only  in  conformity  with  his  own  opinion, 
but  likewise  in  conformity  with  what  he  had  a  right  to  presume  was  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  state  to  the  House  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  arrived  at  his  opinion,  and  with  the  utmost  admiration 
for  the  ingenuity  of  tJie  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  this  debate, 
in  order  to  show  the  dilficullies  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  their  powers,  yet,  let  him  be  permitted  to  sa}',  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  exhibition  of  ingenuity,  he  had  not  met  with  one  practical  position.  Now, 
he  would  endeavour  to  stale  what  the  position  of  the  House  was,  and  what  were  its 
powers.  They  should  hear  from  him  nothing  of  technicalities.  He  would,  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  manner,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  terms,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  them  every  advantage  and  defence  against  sophistry,  state  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  he  had  come  to.  He  invited  them  to  consider — to  minutely 
examine  that  opinion,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  formed  it;  and, 
if  by  practical  arguments  they  could  remove  his  doubts,  and  effect  .his  con- 
viction, they  should  have  his  vote.  Sir  ■  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  I 
maintain,  in  the  first  instance,  this  position— that  whatever  privilege  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  effectual  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
privilege  the  House  of  Commons  possesses.  My  second  jiosilion,  Sir,  is  this — and 
it  is  in  strict  logical  seijuence — that  this  particular  privilege  of  free  publication,  not 
liable  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  law,  is  absolutely  necessar\'.  That  is  my 
second  position.  My  third  position  is  this:  We  have  no  security  for  the  proper  and 
effectual  exercise  of  that  special  privilege,  unless  we  are  enabled  by  our  own  declared 
power  to  vindicate  it.  .Sir,  I  rejoice  tiiat  an  ojiportunity  has  been  afforded  for  most 
maturely  considering  this  question — I  rejoice  tor  the  sake  of  proving  that  we  are 
not  influenced  by  factious  motives — tiiat  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  opportunity 
for  mature  reflection,  that  this  interval  has  been  suffered  to  elapse.  Sir,  I  have 
spent  that  interval,  not  in  endeavouring  to  fortify  and  confirm  my  previous  opinion 
by  reading  ovi-r  the  authorities  of  those  wiio  have  struggled  on  behalf  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  I  have  passed  it  reading  over  those  eminent 
judicial  authorities  which  arc  in  favour  of  the  opposite  position — I  mean  the  judg- 
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mojits  of  iliose  learned  persons  who  Jeeided  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ; 
and,  Sy-,  I  nuist  say,  tliat  I  liuve  retired  froni  the  careful  peru>a!  of  those  imi»ortHiit 
documents,  with  tlie  full  and  perfect  conviction  that  the  |)o\vers  and  authorities 
claimed  hy  the  judges  are  ini;on?.istent  with  the  priviUges  of  this  House;  and  tliat 
the  jiidgnienl  tliey  come  to  is  at  variance  with  tlieir  own  principle.  I  refer  you  to 
my  Lord  Denman's  judgment  itself  for  proof  of  that  assertion,  for  he  admits  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  position  f(jr  wliicli  1  contend — that,  if  this  privilege  he 
necessary  for  the  proper  ])erforniance  of  our  functions,  then  we  possess  it.  Lord 
Denman  says,  "That  parliament  enjoys  privilcf^os  of  tlie  most  important  character, 
no  person  <-apahIe  of  the  least  reflect icu  can  doubt  lor  a  moment.  Some  are  com- 
mon to  botli  Houses,  some  peculiar  to  each  ;  all  are  essential  to  tlie  discharge  of 
their  functions.  If  they  were  not  the  fruit  of  deliberation  in  Au/jt  Re^^ia,  they  rest 
on  the  stronger  ground  of  a  necessity,  which  became  apparent,  at  least  as  soon  as 
the  two  Houses  took  their  present  position  in  the  state." 

He  says  further,  "  The  Commons  of  England  are  not  invested  with  more  of  power 
U!)(l  dignity  by  their  legislative  character,  than  by  that  which  they  bear  as  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation.  All  tlie  privileges  that  can  be  required  for  the  energetic  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  inherent  in  that  liigh  trust,  are  conceded  without  a  murmur  or 
a  doubt.     We  freely  admit  them  in  all  tlieir  extent  and  variety." 

He  likewise  says — "  The  jiroof  of  this  privilege  was  grounded  on  three  principles  ; 
necessity,  practice,  universal  acquiescence.  If  the  necessity  can  he  made  out,  no 
more  need  be  said  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  every  privilege  of  parliament,  and  justities 
all  that  it  recpiires." 

Now,  therefore,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  anticipated  no  answer  to  his  first  position, 
because  he  had  the  distinct  admission  of  that  which  he  must  consider  as  a  hostile 
and  disinterested  authority,  that  if  the  privilege  he  necessary,  that  House  possessed 
it.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Denman  that  they  could  jn'ove  no  prescription.  But  Lord 
Dennian  himself  had  admitted  tliat  on  the  very  same  ground  on  wliich  they  claimed 
this  privilege  of  free  publicati<m,  rested  also  ihe  privilege  even  of  freedom  of  debate. 
He  therefore  said,  that  free  discussion  within  those  walls  rested  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged necessity  of  such  a  jirivilege,  and  upon  nothing  else.  He  was  not  certain 
that  if  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  privilege  of  free  publication,  they  had 
any  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  privilege  of  tree  debate.  Lord  Denman  also 
had  said,  that  the  privilege  of  free  debate  had  been  denied  when  members  began  to 
speak  their  minds.  Lord  Dennian  says,  "  Thus  the  privilege  of  having  their  debates 
uncpiestioned,  though  denied  when  the  members  began  to  speak  their  minds  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  punished  in  its  exercise  both  by  that  Princess  and  her 
two  successors,  was  soon  clearly  perceived  to  be  indispensable,  and  universally 
acknowledged." 

Then  he  had  no  ])rescription  to  jiiead  in  favour  of  free  debate — Queen  Elizabeth 
had  denied  it — James  had  denied  it — Charles  had  denied  it — but  the  privilege  of 
publication  rested  upon  the  same  indisputable  ground  of  necessity,  acknowledged  by 
the  judges  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  privilege  of  free  speaking.  Now,  there  was 
no  power  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  this  respect,  that  was  not  only 
])0ssessed  by  every  manor  court,  and  borough  court,  and  hundred  court;  therefore 
it  followed  that  that  juiviiege  of  free  publication,  if  they  were  not  able  to  maintain 
it  themselves,  was  liable  to  be  questioned,  not  only  by  those  liigh  and  eminent  legal 
atithorities,  for  whom  he  had  unfeignediy  the  highest  respect,  and  concerning  whom 
not  one  expression  of  his  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  reverence. 
His  object  was  to  show,  that  the  privilege  of  free  discussion  rested  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  that  of  free  publication — namely,  acknowledged  necessity.  He  wished 
to  show  also,  that  that  privilege  of  free  debate  had  been  questioned,  not  only  by 
sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  powers,  but  also  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  itself  had  in  other  times  denied,  not  only  the  right  of  free  imblica- 
tion,  but  also  the  right  of  free  debate.  He  would  ])rove  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  solemnly  denied  the  House  of  Commons  that 
privilege.  The  case  occurred  in  the  year  16'28,  when  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Court  of  Star  ('hainber,  both  declared  that  they  were  perfectly  competent 
to  take  cognizance,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  of  speeches  made  by  mem- 
bers during  its  sitting,  and  they  imposed  fines  of  i;j,000  and  ^'3,000  on  members 
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for  speaking  their  sentiments  of  the  ministers  of  state.  In  tlie  year  Ifi-lO,  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  twelve  years  ultcTwards,  protested  against  that  decision  ;  and  in  tlie 
year  1G57,  tlie  Houses  of  Lords  and  Conunons,  not  by  law,  but  by  resohitionj'deter- 
niined  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  illegal.  The  resolution 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  was,  that  the  judgment  given  in  tiie  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  was  an  illegal  judgment,  and  against  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  debate. 
'I'liey  relied  on  an  act  of  parliament  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Act  concerning  Stroud;"  but  tlie  judges  said  that  was  a  private 
act  of  parliament  relating  to  Stroud  alone,  and  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and 
decided  that  Miey  were  perfectly  cognizable  of  the  acts  of  members  charged  with  no 
other  offence  than  speaking  too  freely  in  parliament:  therefore,  the  privilege  of 
freedom  of  debate  did  not  rest  on  judicial  authority.  Charles  I.  also  expressly  de- 
nied the  privilege  to  exist.  On  the  point  of  the  privilege  being  necessary,  he  might 
rely  without  further  citation  of  authority.  Tiien,  was  the  privilege  of  free  publica- 
tion necessary  r  Was  it  necessary  for  what  Lord  Denman  called  the  "energetic" 
discharge  of  their  duties?  AVbat  was  the  nature  and  character  of  their  duties? 
What  were  the  universal  doctrines  held  with  respect  to  them  ?  Not  that  they  were 
bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  constituents ;  but  what  constitu- 
tional writer  ever  doubted  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  sympathy  between  the 
constituent  body  and  the  representative?  Could  they  hope  that  in  these  times  the 
mere  unexplained  votes  which  they  gave  would  meet  with  unquestioned  acquiescence  ? 
Was  it  not  important  that  the  public  mind  should  be  enliglitened  by  their  acts? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  right  of  petitioning?  Was  it  meant,  that  they  who 
should  have  that  right  sliould  be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  th..'y  petitioned  about?- 
Was  it  right  that  they  should  have  imposed  on  them  the  obligation  of  petitions 
coming  from  vast  bodies  of  men  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  main  facts  about  Avhich 
they  petitioned?  What  great  legislative  act  that  had  been  passed  by  parliament 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  not  been  passed  mainly  from  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  bearing  upon  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Take  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Did 
they  believe  that  slavery  ever  could  have  been  abolished  unless  they  had  published 
to  the  world  the  evidence  of  the  abuses  and  horrors  of  slavery  ?  He  would  also  ask 
this  question,  in  connection  with  another  of  their  functions;  would  tiiey  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  people  of  England  to  pay  twenty  millions  of  money  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  unless  they  had  imbued  the  public  mind  with  the  deep  and 
perfect  conviction  that  such  were  its  abuses — such  its  unjustifiable  character — that 
a  moral  stigma  and  degradation  would  attach  to  the  nation  unless  it  were  put  an 
end  to  ?  Could  it  be  asserted  as  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  impose  a  pecuniary  burden  of  twenty  millions,  and  yet  be  unable  to  say,  "  We 
will  tell  you  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  this  imposition  ?"  Would  they  answer 
liim  that?  As  it  was,  the  twenty  millions  had  been  called  for,  and  the  people  were 
convinced  that,  great  as  were  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  nation,  it  was  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  England  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made.  Could  they 
have  hoped  that  their  call  for  this  sum  would  have  been  willingly  and  cheerfully 
responded  to  and  obeyed — that  you  would  have  carried  with  you  public  opinion,  and 
made  the  impression  you  wished  upon  foreign  nations — if  the  people  had  been 
allowed  to  believe,  as  it  had  been  .industriously  striven  that  they  should,  that  the 
condition  of  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  was  preferable  to  that  of  a  labourer  in 
England?  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Northumberland,  had  referred  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  he  would  cite  a  still  stronger  case  than  that  instanced  by  the  noble 
hn-d,  and  he  would  then  ask,  whether  the  slave  trade  would  have  been  abolished  if 
the  public  mind  had  not  been  correctly  informed  on  the  subject?  Evidence  was 
taken  before  the  privy  council  on  the  subject,  and  was  published  to  the  world  in 
1788.  In  1789,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  brought  forward  the  question,  he  had  to 
struggle  with  tlie  impression  that  had  been  produced  by  that  evidence  upon  the 
pulilic  mind  favourable  to  the  system.  He  asked  for  a  committee  to  remove  the 
impression  that  the  delegates  had  made.  He  would  read  to  them  the  evidence  which 
had  been  given,  and  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  to  rebut  if.  Mr.  Norris, 
one  of  the  Liverpool  delegates,  had  given  this  account  of  the  middle  passage : — 
"The  apartments  of  the  slaves  were  fitted  uj)  for  their  accommodation  as  much  as 
circumstances  would  allow.     The  right  ankle  of  one  was  connected  by  a  small 
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manacle  to  the  left  of  another ;  and,  if  they  were  turbulent,  they  were  also  confined 
by  irons  to  their  wrists.  They  hud  several  meals  a  day  of  all  the  luxuries  that  Africa 
provided,  with  African  sauces,  and  another  meal  of  pulse  ;- after  brealdast  they  had 
water  to  wash  themselves  with,  while  their  apartments  were  perfumed  with  frank- 
incense and  lime-juice.  IJefore  dinner  tiiey  were  amused,  singing  and  dancing 
were  promoted,  and  games  of  chance  were  furnished  them." 

Mr.  Wilherforce  felt  what  woidd  be  tlie  eti'ect  of  these  false  statements  of  the  facts 
of  tlie  case,  and  felt  that,  until  the  impression  made  by  these  statements  was  removed, 
the  continuance  of  tlie  slave  trade  would  be  inevitable,  for  it  would  be  supported  by 
public  opinion,  lie  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  House  of  Commons  first  to  romo\e 
the  film  from  the  j)ublic  mind  by  hearing  counter-evidence;  and  in  that  counter- 
examination  it  appeared,  that  the  meal  of  j)ulse,  of  which  Mr.  Norris  spoke,  was  a 
meal  of  horse  beans.  "  '  The  song  and  the  dance,  said  Mr.  Norris,  are  promoted.' 
Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  it  would  have  l)een  more  fair  if  he  had  explained  in  what  way 
they  were  promoted.  The  truth  was,  that,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  these  miserable 
wretches,  loaded  Avith  chains,  and  oppressed  with  disease,  were  forced  to  dance  by 
the  terror  of  the  lash,  and  sometimes  by  the  actual  use  of  it.  'I,'  said  one  of  the 
evidences,  '  was  employed  to  dance  the  men,  while  another  danced  the  women.' 
What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  promoted?'  And  it  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  African  sauces  being  provided,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  African  lux- 
ury, that  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  an  instrument  was  sometimes  carried  out  in 
order  to  force  tlie  slaves  to  eat.  That  was  evidence  how  mucli  they  enjoyed  tliem- 
selves.  As  to  their  singing,  what  should  they  say  when  told  that  their  songs  were 
those  of  lamentation  on  departing  from  their  native  land,  and  that  while  singing, 
they  were  always  in  tears,  so  nuich  so,  that  one  of  the  captains  threatened  one 
woman  with  a  flogging,  because  her  song  was  too  jtainful  for  his  feelings!'" 

Such  was  the  counter-evidence  that  had  been  produced ;  and  could  it  be  said, 
that  every  slave- captain  whose  cruelties  had  been  denounced,  would  have  had  a  right 
to  take  proceedings  in  every  court  of  quarter-sessions  in   the   kingdom    against 
the  House  of  Commons  ?     Then,  again,  with  respect  to  abuses  in  India.     Did  the 
House  believe,  that  Warren  Hastings  would  have  been  impeached — that  the  almses 
in   that  part  of  our  possessions  would   have  been  controlled,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  publication  of  evidence  ?     What  would  have  been  said  if,  when  Mr.  Dundas, 
before  the  memorable  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  brought  his  folio  volumes 
before  the   House,    and   moved  for  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  committee,  if 
the  doctrine  had  been  maintained:   "No  abuse  relating  to  India  must  be  brought 
forward,  because  every  person  concerned  or  im])licated  would  luive  his  right  of  bring- 
ing an  action  of  libel,  and  that  he  had  as  much  right  of  bringing  his  action  against 
the  printer  of  this  House  as  against  any  other  individual?"     Again,  did  tlie  House 
believe,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  the 
per)ple  and  the  military  v.ould  have  acquiesced   in   the   temporary  sus[)ension  of  a 
favourite   commander-in-chief,   and  a   Prince  of  the  blood  royal,   if  it  had  rested 
upon  the  mere  declaration  to  them,  "  We  petition  for  the  removal  of  this  illustrious 
individual,  and  yet  we  cannot  tell  you  the  reasons  for  our  proceeding?"     It  apjieared 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  suspension  of  all  their  powers  and  functions  as  a  legislative 
assembly,  unless  they  were  to  retain  this  important   and   indispensable   privilege. 
There  was  no  one  (]uestion  of  great  public  importance,  v.  hich,  as  far  as  he  recollected, 
had  not  been  carried  in  tlie  first  instance  l)y  the  free  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  parliament.     Free  publication  tended  not  merely  to  increase  the  facilities  of  effect- 
ing great  democratic  changes,  but   miglit  often  be  absolutely  necessary  to   enable 
those  who  were  adverse  to  such  changes  being  made  ])recipitately,  to  gain  that  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  mind  which  was  favourable  to  tiieir  views,  and  to  be  obtained 
only  by  the  diffusion  of  correct  information.     Therefore  u))on  the  second  point — that 
the  privilege  of  free  publication  was  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions 
belonging  to   the  House  of  Commons — whether   he   looked  sinqjly  to   the  act  of 
legislation,  or  to  the  power  of  tlie  House  to  inquire  into  tlie  conduct  of  the  trustees 
of  oitieial  authority,  or  to  the  grant  of  immense  sums  of  the  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  out  a  blot  upon  the  national  honour,  he  could  not  conceive  how  a 
legislative  act  of  great  importance  could  be  passed — nor  how  the  conduct  of  an 
official  authority  could  be  inquired  into — nor  how  the  public  could  be  reconciled  to 
145 -Vol..  III. 
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the  payment  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  unless  the  House  were  enabled,  and  enabled 
at  its  own  discretion,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  without  the  fear  that  its  officers 
should  be  punished.  He  therefore  came  to  tlie  conclusion  upon  this  second  point, 
that  the  privilege  of  free  discussion  was  necessary  for  the  "  energetic  discharge  of 
their  duties."  He  now  came  to  the  third  point:  Had  they  sufficient  security  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  that  privilege  and  the  continuance  of  it,  ludess  tliey  could  vindicate 
it  by  their  own  laws  ?  Here  again  he  referred  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  the  opinions 
of  the  House  upon  tiie  point,  but  to  the  o]>inion  of  tlie  judges;  and  he  found,  that 
the  judges  admitted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  privilege  of  publish- 
ing for  the  use  of  its  own  friends.  That  privilege  was  conceded  to  them.  He 
found  too,  that  the  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  was  dis[)osed  to  contend  for  the 
existence  of  this  amount  of  privilege.  Let  him  ask,  then,  how  was  the  House  to 
maintain  it?  The  judges  admitted,  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  publishing  for  the 
use  of  their  own  friends.  On  what  security  did  that  privilege  stand?  Supposing 
the  judges  questioned  it?  Should  the  House  i)lead  ?  If  they  pleaded  and  were  over- 
ruled, were  they  to  submit?  If  they  did  not  submit,  what  should  they  do?  When 
were  they  to  interfere?  When  were  they  to  take  steps  to  maintain  it?  Here  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  privilege  to  a  certain  extent:  suppose  it  were  questioned ? 
Suppose  it  to  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law  ?  the  judge 
admitting  the  privilege  to  a  certain  extent  might  still  impose  a  limit  upon  it:  he 
might  say,  "  Here  is  a  publication  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  privileged  to 
print,  but  at  the  time  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  or  during  the  time  that  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates  was  discussed,  all  the  members  of  the  House  were  not 
present;  many  of  them  even  were  not  in  town;  therefore  I  really  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  printing  608  copies.  I  think,  that  the  number  of  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  number  of  members  who  actually  attended." 
Suppose  again,  the  judge  or  judges  were  to  say,  "  It  is  very  true,  that  the  Scotch 
judges  are  in  tlie  habit  of  taking  home  a  large  number  of  papers  to  consider  at  their 
leisure;  we  will  concede  to  you,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have 
been  constant  in  yoiu*  attendance,  the  same  right;  but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of 
extending  it  to  those  members  who  are  absent  from  town."  Supposing  such  a  ground 
to  be  taken,  what  were  the  House  of  Commons  to  do?  Should  they  acquiesce? 
Should  they  say,  "The  law  is  supreme — privilege  shall  not  be  opposed  to  law?" 
They  might  say  that  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  that  upon  which  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The 
question  was  whether  the  privileg-e  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land  ?  It  was  conceded  that  the  privilege  of  the  House  was  a  part  of  the  law; 
but  then  it  was  said,  that  the  judges  were  the  only  interpreters  of  it.  No  resolution 
of  the  House,  it  was  said,  coidd  contravene  the  law  of  the  land.  But  he  was  assum- 
ing the  case  of  a  privilege  which  the  House  actually  possessed  being  attacked  by  a 
court  of  justice,  and  in  such  a  case  he  inquired,  "How  is  the  House  to  proceed  to 
vindicate  its  privilege?"  Should  they  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  court  of  law; 
or,  feeling  the  necessity  of  resistance,  should  they  determine  to  oppose  it.  If  they 
determined  to  resist,  could  they  do  so  in  any  other  mode  than  that  which  they  had 
adopted  in  the  present  instance?  They  first  of  all  presumed  that  the  court  of  law 
would  be  in  their  favour;  therefore  they  pleaded;  subsequently,  finding  that  the 
court  was  adverse  to  them,  they  determined  in  the  second  instance  not  to  plead. 
Discovering  in  the  end  that  the  court  was  still  against  them,  the  question  was  whether 
they  were  tamely  to  acquiesce  in  a  decision  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  privilege  which 
other  judges  had  admitted  ;  or  whether,  in  the  last  resort,  they  should  come  forward 
and  say,  not  that  they  would  increase  a  power  that  could  in  any  sense  be  deemed 
unnecessary,  but  that  they  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  marking  their  sense  of  a 
privilege  which  they  were  admitted  to  possess  in  their  own  inherent  right,  and  that 
they  wouhl  not  fail  to  exhaust  every  method  of  defending  and  maintaining  it?  For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  latter  was  the  only  proper  and  becoming  course  for 
the  House  to  pursue.  Because,  even  if  they  should  ultimately  fail,  and  be  called 
upon  to  consider  other  alternatives,  they  would  then  at  least  stand  in  this  less 
himiiliating  position — that  they  had  not  tamely  submitted  nor  lightly  abandoned  a 
privilege  which  they  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  })roper  discharge  of  their  functions  as 
a  legislative  body.     No,  the  duty  of  the  House  was  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  last ; 
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anil  then,  If  they  were  nUiinately  overcome,  tliey  coiihl  appeal  with  a  good  grace  to 
the  antliority  of  the  state  for  that  permanent  protection  whicii  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
would  not  ail'ord  them.  He  could  not  conceive  wliat  other  course  the  House  could 
])ursnc  in  a  case  where  one  of  its  nndoultted  privileges  was  assailed.  ]}ut  supposing 
that  they  were  to  recede  n|)ou  that  occasion — supposing  that  they  were  to  acijuiesce 
in  tiie  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  IJench,  he  could  not  convince  Idmself  tliat, 
by  such  acquiescence,  they  would  get  themselves  out  of  the  dilliculty.  He  took  the 
jjosition  of  the  liighly  respectable  judicial  autliorities  wlio  iiad  decided  against  the 
House  in  the  present  instance;  and  lie  found  that  while  the}'  admitted  tiiat  tiie  House 
had  the  jirivilege  of  publication  for  the  use  of  its  own  members,  they  still  fettered 
the  e.verciso  of  that  right  with  such  restrictions  as  woiUd  inevitably  tend  to  bring  the 
House  in  conflict  with  the  courts  of  law.  Upon  this  point  he  wished  the  House  to 
remember  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  parliamentary  papers  was  entirely  beside 
tiie  subject.  He  begged  lion,  members  not  to  allow  tlieir  minds  to  be  influenced  by 
any  consideration  of  that  question  in  connection  with  the  point  he  was  bringing  under 
tiieir  notice.  He  prayed  them  not  to  be  guided  in  their  decision  by  any  sort  of 
])rejudice  on  account  of  their  being  sellers  of  books.  That  was  a  (juestion  still  o])en 
to  discussion,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  hereafter  determining  whether, 
in  prudence  anil  polic)^  it  might  not  be  well  for  the  House  to  rescind  the  order 
authorizing  the  sale  of  papers.  That,  however,  was  aquestion  entirely  independent 
of  the  point  now  under  consideration;  and  he  would  quote  high  authtjrities  to  show 
that  it  was  so.  Lord  Denman  says:  "In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  that  the 
act  of  selling  does  not  give  the  plaintiff  any  additional  ground  of  action  or  redress  at 
law  beyond  the  act  of  ]>ublishing.  The  injury  is  precisely  tlie  same  in  its  nature, 
■whether  the  publication  be  for  money  or  not,  though  it  may  be  much  more  extensively 
injurious  wiien  scattered  over  the  land  for  profit." 

So  that  the  House  would  not  advance  one  single  step  in  point  of  law  if  they  were 
that  night  to  resolve  that  the  order  authorizing  the  sale  of  papers  should  be  rescinded. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that,  by  rescinding  the  order,  they  would  remove 
some  unfavourable  impressions  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  right  of  sale;  but  they 
were  now  in  collision  with  a  court  of  law,  and  he  was  sliowing,  upon  the  authority 
of  Lord  Denman,  that  that  collision  could  not  be  avoided,  even  if  the  order  author- 
izing the  sale  of  papers  were  at  once  rescinded.  As  he  had  already  stated,  tlie  judges 
admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of  jiublication  for  the  use  of  their  own  members. 
Now,  if  that  meant  any  thing  at  all,  it  meant  that  a  publication  made  for  their  own 
use  was  a  privileged  publication.  It  could  have  no  other  meaning,  lint  were  they 
to  acquiesce  in  the  con'Struction  which  the  judges  had  put  upon  the  law?  If  they 
did  so,  he  thought  they  wo\ild  at  once  be  involved  in  enormous  difficulties.  Take, 
again,  the  instance  of  the  £20,000,000  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
and  suppose  this  ease: — Me,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  papers  relating  to  that  matter.  He  had  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
relating  to  the  cruelties  practised  upon  female  slaves — he  had  all  the  evidence  which 
had  operated  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  the  prejudices  that  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  favour  of  slavery — he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  had  brought 
t!io  House  properly  to  appreciate  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  determined  them  to  pass 
a  law  for  its  abolition.  He  had  voted  for  the  grant  of  £20,000,000,  by  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  acconijuuiied.  He  returned  to  his  constituents,  and 
was  questioned  by  them  as  to  the  voting  of  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public  money. 
According  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  thejudgesin  the  present  instance, 
he,  under  such  circumstances,  though  he  was  perudtted  to  possess  the  evidence  him- 
self, would  have  no  right  to  make  it  known  to  his  constituents  in  order  to  justify  bis 
vote,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  assented  to  so  large  an  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  Questioned  upon  the  hustings  by  his  constituents — having  the 
volume  of  evidence  in  his  hands — himself  possessed  of  all  the  facts  which  induced 
him  to  regard  the  horrors  of  slavery  as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  a  blot  upon  the  hon- 
our of  the  nation — still,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  judges,  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  one  single  page  of  the  privileged  volume,  nor  to  adduce  from  its 
contents  one  single  fact  to  explain  his  vote,  and  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  constituents. 
For  it  was  expressly  laid  down,  ajiparently  by  the  concurrent  authority  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  court,  that  he,  though  possessed  of  these  papers  for  his  own  use,  was 
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not  entitled  to  disclose  one  title  of  their  contents  to  any  other  person.  Mr.  Justice 
Littledale  says — "  It  is  said  that  it  is  proper  that  the  members  of  the  House  should 
have  the  right  to  send  copies  of  all  the  parliamentary  papers  to  their  constituents,  to 
justify  themselves  in  case  their  constituents  should  find  any  fault  with  their  conduct 
in  parliament.  If  the  member  whose  conduct  is  blamed  by  his  constituents  wishes 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  he  may  send  what  parliamentary  papers  he  pleases,  provided 
they  do  not  contain  any  criminatory  matter  of  individuals.'' 

Observe,  that  restriction  involved  the  whole  case.  The  decision  of  the  court  did 
not  turn  upon  the  point  that  he  (Sir  R  Peel),  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  no  right  to  instruct  Mr.  Hansard  to  publish  certain  papers;  but  the  judges  ex- 
pressly declared  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  publication  which  he  possessed  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  was  privileged  only  for  his  own  use,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to  send  it  to  his  constituents  to  justify  his  conduct,  unless  it  happened  to  contain  no 
matter  criminatory  of  individuals — a  privilege  hardly  worth  contending  for.  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale  continued  his  judgment  in  these  terms: — "I  think  it  can  never 
be  considered  as  justifiable  in  a  member  of  parliament  to  publish  defamatory  matter 
of  other  persons  to  justify  his  own  conduct  in  parliament." 

Then  he  could  not  publish  any  matter  of  accusation  that  might  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  against  a  public  officer.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  a 
member  of  parliament  had  power  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  a  judge 
who  might  be  a  most  popular  man,  and  of  very  commanding  influence  in  the  country. 

He  might  exercise  his  privilege  of  petitioning  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  such  a 
man,  but  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  he  did 
so,  lest  he  should  disclose  defamatory  matter  against  him.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson 
entertained  precisely  the  same  view ;  but  he  would  refer  again  for  a  moment  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  who  said  : — "  The  privileges  of  parliament  appear 
to  me  to  be  confined  to  the  walls  of  parliament  for  what  is  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  there,  to  protect  individual  members,  so  as  that  they  may  always 
be  able  to  attend  their  dtitieS;  and  to  punish  persons  who  are  guilty  of  contempts  to 
the  House,  or  against  the  orders  and  proceedings  or  other  matters  relating  to  the 
House,  or  to  individual  members  in  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  House,  and  to 
such  other  matters  and  things  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  their  parliamentary  func- 
tions, and  to  print  documents  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Bat  a  publication  sent 
out  to  the  world,  though  founded  on  and  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House,  in 
my  opinion  become  separated  from  the  House;  it  is  no  longer  any  matter  of  the 
House,  but  of  the  agents  they  employ  to  distribute  the  papers;  their  agents  are  not 
the  House,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  individuals  acting  on  their  own  responsibility, 
or  other  publishers  of  papers." 

What  a  mockery  was  this !  The  S})eaker,  in  the  exercise  of  an  admitted  privilege, 
ordered  Mr.  Hansard  to  do  a  certain  act,  which  could  only  be  done  out  of  the  walls 
of  parliament,  and  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hansard  set  to  work  to  execute  that  order, 
the  privilege  of  the  House  was  lost,  and  its  agent  liable  to  be  punished  by  a  court  of 
law.  If  that  were  so — if  that  were  the  conflict  in  which  they  were  next  to  be  en- 
gaged, it  was  plain  tliat  they  would  very  shortly  be  involved  in  a  situation  of  as  much 
ditticuUy  as  that  in  which  they  now  stood.  Was  it  fitting,  then,  that  they  should 
acquiesce  in  the  construction  which  the  judges  hal  put  upon  the  law  ?  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson  went,  he  thought,  one  step  further  either  than  Lord  Denman  or  Mr.  Justice 
Littledale.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  said: — "It  is  said,  that  if  papers,  however  defa- 
matory, must  needs  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  as  it  is  plain  they  must, 
and  the  point  is  not  disputed,  their  further  circulation  cannot  be  avoided;  for  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  copies  upon  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  upon  the  death  or 
retirement  of  a  member  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  tiie  copy  of  such  defamatory  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended;  or  at  all  events  it  must  not  be  communicated  to  others." 

Now  he  would  take  the  case  of  the  last  Speaker  of  the  House,  Lord  Dunfermline, 
•who  had  probably  retired  with  a  large  mass  of  parliamentary  papers ;  if  Lord  Dun- 
fermline made  use  of  any  one  of  tliose  papers  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  of  libel. 
Lord  Dunferndine's  i)apers — the  papers  which  had  accumulated  on  his  hands  while 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  now  no  longer  privileged  ;  they  lost 
their  character  of  pri\ilege  as  soon  as  the  noble  lord  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  And  Lord  Dunfermline  would  be  responsible,  not  only  to  tlic 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  to  any  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  kingdom,  if  he 
presumed  to  make  use  of  any  one  of  those  papers.  Suppose,  again,  that  a  nienil)er 
of  the  House  should  die  possessed  of  a  great  number  of  these  papers.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  he  should  leave  behind  biui  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  pajjers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  in  which  his  hou.  friend  the  meuil)er  for  tiic 
University  of  Oxford  took  a  warm  interest.  Those  ])apers  were  full  of  libels  upon 
individuals— libels  upon  persons  in  this  country — libels  upon  foreigners.  Now,  if 
after  the  death  of  the  member,  these  jjapers  siiould  obtain  any  kind  of  circulation,  or 
.should  simply  pass  from  the  deceased  member's  library  into  the  possession  of  any 
otlier  person  not  a  member  of  the  House,  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  apprehended  tiiat,  accord- 
ing to  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  the  judges,  any  foreigner  whose  conduct 
was  reflected  upon  in  any  part  of  these  papers  would  have  a  riglit  to  bring  an  action 
for  libel,  and  to  recover  damages.  What  was  to  become  of  the  bookseller  who  should 
happen  to  sell  any  of  these  papers?  The  moment  that  the  member  died,  the  papers 
ceased  to  be  privileged — who  then  would  dare  to  touch  them  ?  No  man  could  pre- 
sume to  do  so;  no  man  could  take  them  to  himself;  or,  at  all  events,  no  man  could 
undertake  to  sell  them  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  an  action.  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson  further  said,  "  Whether  any  individual  member  might  or  might  not  be  jus- 
tified in  communicating  to  some  person  out  of  the  House  defamatory  matter  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Probably,  upon  any  such  question 
arising,  the  decision  will  be  witli  a  jury." 

Therefore  he  contended,  that  if  the  House  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 
court,  that  the  publication  for  the  use  of  members  was  privileged;  but  that  the  use 
of  the  publication  by  members  for  the  information  of  their  constituents,  subjected 
them  to  an  action  of  libel ;  if  the  House  acquiesced  in  that  decision,  he  (Sir  H.  Peel) 
maintained  that  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, would  be  paralysed  ;  they  would  at  once  become  unfitted  for  the  due  discharge 
of  theirduties  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  thefraraers  of  laws,  unless  indeed 
they  were  to  act  upon  ignorant  first  impressions,  instead  of  upon  those  sound  opinions 
which  resulted  from  inquiry  and  the  dissemination  of  correct  information.  He  came 
now  to  a  part  of  the  question  upon  which  much  ridicule  had  been  thrown — nauiely, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  judge  of  its  own  privilege.  Upon  that  point 
he  should  refer  not  to  the  authority  of  members  of  the  House  itself,  although  he 
might  (juote  the  opinions  of  many  of  great  eminence,  but  to  the  dicta  of  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  who  at  different  times  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  it  arose  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  would  show  that  the  doctrine,  that  the 
House  was  the  judge  of  its  own  privilege,  much  as  it  was  now  sneered  at,  was  a 
doctrine  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  the  land. 
The  Attorney-general,  in  his  very  able  speech,  had  referred  to  many  of  those  learned 
and  eminent  autliorities,  but  with  the  ])ermission  of  the  House,  he  (Sir  K.  Peel) 
would  refer  to  a  few  more.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  held  this  doctrine  : — "  The  House  of 
Commons  is  undoubtedly  a  high  court ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  have 
the  power  to  judge  of  their  own  privileges." 

In  Murray's  case,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  applied  for  to  bail  a  person  com- 
mitted for  contempt  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  refused, — i\Ir  Justice  Wright 
observing,  that  it  never  could  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Habeas  Corpus'  Act  to 
give  a  judge  in  the  court  power  to  judge  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Justice  Dennison  held  precisely  the  same  doctrine.  Both  those  learned  judges 
expressly  admitted  not  only  that  the  House  had  power  to  comnut  for  contempt,  but 
that  it  was  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges.  What  did  these  learned  judges  mean 
when  they  made  that  admission  ?  And  how  could  their  opinion  upon  tliese  points 
be  made  to  correspond  with  the  doctrine  now  laid  down — that  the  House  of  Cmn- 
mons  upon  this  matter  of  privilege  must  submit  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
courts  of  law  ?  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  held  tiiat  the  law  of  parliament  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  "  When  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  he,  "  adjudge  any  thing  to  be 
a  contempt  or  a  breach  of  privilege,  their  adjudication  is  a  conviction.  This  court 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  can- 
not judge  by  the  same  law;  for  the  law  by  which  the  Connnons  judge  of  their  privi- 
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leges  is  unknown  to  us.     Courts  of  Justice  have  no  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  because  they  belong  ad  aliud  exainen." 

Mr.  Justice  Gould  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  chief  justice.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  also  held,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  judge  of  its 
own  privileges.  In  Crosby's  case,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  said,  that — "•  Holt  dif- 
fered from  the  other  judges  on  the  point  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  the  only 
judge  of  its  own  privileges,  but  that  the  courts  must  be  governed  by  the  eleven,  and 
not  by  the  single  one." 

It  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  detain  the  House  by  referring  to  other  authorities. 
It  was  enough  to  state,  that  the  doctrine  that  the  House  was  the  only  judge  of  its 
own  privileges,  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  it  Avas  now  held  to  be,  was  a  doctrine  which 
in  the  best  times  of  legal  and  judicial  learning  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
judicial  authorities.  He  must  say  further,  that  fortified  by  such  authorities,  he 
could  not  consent  lightly  to  abandon  a  privilege  which  he  believed  in  his  conscience 
they  properly  and  rightfully  possessed — which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  usefulness,  and  which  he  could  not  hold  to  be  secure  if  every 
court,  from  the  Queen's  Bench  down  to  the  lowest  tribunal,  civil  or  criminal,  in  the 
country,  could  entertain  an  action  for  libel  brought  against  an  oflieer  who  had  only 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  House.  The  judges  in  the  present  instance  said,  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  free  from  question,  and  that  a  court  of  law 
would  not  interfere  with  him.  He  asked  why  they  did  not  interfere  ?  Upon  what 
statute  was  the  Sjieaker's  indemnity  founded?  Was  not  the  Speaker's  right,  the 
Speaker's  privilege,  as  much  interfered  with  if  the  poor  instrument  employed  to 
execute  his  order,  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  were  liable  to  be  dragged  into 
court,  and  to  be  ruined  by  actions  at  law  ?  Was  not  the  Speaker's  right,  or  the 
Speaker's  privilege,  as  much  interfered  with  by  such  a  proceeding  as  if  the  effort  were 
made  to  bring  him  into  court  himself?  Whilst  such  a  state  of  things  was  allowed 
to  continue,  it  was  a  mere  pretence  to  say  that  the  Speaker's  right  was  respected — 
an  idle  mockery  to  contend,  that  the  Speaker's  authority  was  not  wholly  disregarded. 
1  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  said  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  conclusion,  the  fact  that 
we  have  great  dilKculties  to  contend  with.  If  is  with  pain  I  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  courts  of  law.  You  may  tell  me,  that  there 
are  processes  by  which  the  payment  of  the  money  may  be  ultimately  enforced  in  the 
courts.  I  admit  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  authority  conveyed  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  urge  such  a  view,  but  this  I  say,  with  a  perfectly  safe  con- 
science, that  every  instrument  which  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  constitution 
sanction,  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty  urges  me  to  use,  before  I  seek  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  present  difficulties  in  the  surrender  of  our  privileges.  An  attempt  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  legislation  may  be  made  only  when  the  other  means  within  our 
power  are  exliausted.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  that 
influence  on  the  public  mind  that  it  once  had,  and  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  in  our  attempt  to  vindicate  our  privileges.  That  may  be.  The 
prediction  so  confidently  made,  that  the  great  measure  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  this  House  would  conciliate  public  opinion,  may  be  unfounded.  I  was  no  party 
to  that  change.  I  confess  I  expected  its  failure.  It  may  be,  that  we  are  inferior  to 
the  great  men  who  have  sat  within  these  walls  in  former  periods.  But  I  say,  if  by 
our  inferiority,  and  degeneracy,  we  have  prejudiced  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
diminished  its  influence  with  the  public,  we  ought  not  to  make  that  a  reason  for  de- 
priving it  of  that  essential  power  which  inheres  in  so  noble  an  institution.  What- 
ever may  be  our  inferiority,  we  should  feel  we  are  but  the  tenants  of  a  day — the 
fleeting  occupants  of  the  noble  fabric,  and  the  very  circumstances  of  our  tenure  form 
additional  reasons  why  with  a  kind  of  filial  reverence  we  should  prevent,  if  we  can, 
a  permanent  injury  from  being  inflicted  on  it  during  our  temporary  occupancy.  But 
I  say  more,  that  no  public  object  can  be  gained  by  the  mutilation  of  our  privileges. 
If  you  can  once  show  a  chasm  in  the  building,  and  can  say,  "  there  once  stood  the 
House  of  Commons,"  depend  upon  it  tlie  void  will  be  filled  by  a  combination  of 
turbid  elements,  acknowledging  no  respect  for  authority,  observing  no  reverence  for 
proscription,  usurping  the  powers  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  de- 
fending the  possession  of  those  powers  by  means  worthy  of  such  usurpers.  Sir,  I 
shall  conclude  uiy  vindication  for  having  so  long  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  by 
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an  extract  from  a  speccli  delivered  by  Mr.  Crewe  at  an  early  period  of  our  history, 
vvlien  tiie  liberties  of  the  House  of  Couinions  were  threatened.  Mr.  Crewe,  in  en- 
couraging the  House  to  preserve  its  privileges,  said  in  simple  but  emphatic  language: — 
"  I  wouhl  not  have  spoken  about  our  i)rivileges,  if  the  thing  (piestioncd  were  only 
matter  of  form,  and  not  ot  niatter;  but  this  is  of  that  importance  to  us,  that  if  wo 
should  yield  our  liberties  to  be  but  of  grace,  tlicse  wails  tliat  liave  known  tlie  holding 
of  them  tliese  many  years,  would  blush  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot,  in  duty  to  our 
country,  but  stand  ujion  it,  that  our  liberties  and  privileges  are  our  undoubted  birth- 
right and  inheritance." 

The  resolutions  were  carrieil  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Sheriffs  having  declined 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  were  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms. 

Janu.\ry22,  1840. 

The  Order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for  the  further  consideration  of  Messrs. 
Hansard's  petition,  Lord  John' Kussell  moved,  "  That  the  attorney  to  the  action, 
'J'homas  Burton  Howard,  be  called  in." 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  moved  as  an  amendment,  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  to  be 
forthM'ith  discliarged." 

Sir  Roukrt  Pkki.  assured  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd) 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  respect  which  he  entertained  for  his 
character  or  talent,  if  he  suggested  to  him  that  the  more  appropriate  occasion  for 
tlie  speech  he  bad  just  delivered,  would  have  been  on  the  night  preceding  the  last, 
and  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  speech.  The  question  now  being  exclusively 
whether  Thomas  Howard  should  be  called  in,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
taken  this  opportunity  of  answering  a  speech  which  had  been  made  on  a  night 
when  he  himself  was  present  listening  to  tlie  debate,  and  when  the  debate  did  not 
conclude  at  an  hour  which  precluded  the  House  from  listening  to  any  answer ;  but 
two  days  afterwards  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  made  a  speech,  and  inflicted  on 
the  House  the  painful  task  of  listening  again  to  him.  For  himself,  he  deemed  it 
consistent  with  the  principles  he  had  ever  professed,  if  he  attempted  to  obtain  for 
all  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  the  privileges  which  they  possessed.  The 
question  here  was,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  was  entitled  to  a  privilege  which 
he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions;  and  he  believed 
that  he  was  adopting  the  true  Conservative  policy  if,  under  the  impression  that  the 
claim  was  well-founded,  he  attempted  to  maintain  those  privileges.  When  had  he 
shrunk  from  his  duty  when  any  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  other  bodies  ?  When  such  attempts  had  been  made 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  privileges  of  the  Crown,  he  had 
ever  stood  forward  boldly  to  resist  the  attempts.  That  course  he  had  pursued,  that 
course  he  ^vould  continue,  if  he  believed  that  any  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  rob  the 
House  of  Commons  of  any  privileges  to  which  he  conscientiously  believed  they  were 
entitled  from  long  prcscri[)fion,  and  which  were  required  by  necessity.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  he  had  acted  upon  the  same  principles;  he  had  attempted  stare 
super  vlas  antiquas ;  and  he  liad  attempted  the  vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  It  might  be  .said  that  he  had  alleged  the  tyrant's  plea— necessity.  He  had 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord  Denman.  Lord  Denman  had  said,  that  if  the  privilege 
were  necessary,  it  could  be  justified  ;  and  if  he  could  show  that  this  privilege  were 
necessary  for  the  energetic  performance  of  their  duty  as  a  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Denman  had  granted  that  the  House  of  Commons  possessed  it.  He  had  then 
attempted  to  show,  taking  it  for  granted  that  what  Lord  Denman  had  stated  was 
true,  what  he  conceived  to  be  strict  logical  deduction,  first,  that  this  privilege  was 
essential  to  the  energetic  performance  of  their  duty,  therefore  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  that  they  had  no  guarantee  for  its  continuance,  unless  the  House 
could  vindicate  its  privilege  itself;  and,  in  taking  this  course,  he  thought  that  he 
was  only  giving  etfect  to  tlie  resolutions  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  itself 
come.  'Was  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  aware  of  the  resolution  to  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  come?  If  the  House  of  Ciimmons  had  changed  their  opi- 
nion, if  they  liad  altered  their  views,  let  them  state  it;  let  them  rescind  their  resolu- 
tion, but  let  not  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  accuse  him  of  absurdity,  if  he  pre- 
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sumed  that  resolutions  carried  by  a  majority  of  120  to  4,  and  which  were  unaltered, 
continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House.  On  the  1st  of  August  last,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  had  read  to  them  the  resolutions  of  1837.  [Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  : 
I  was  not  here.]  That  was  what  he  complained  of.  Here  was  a  great  constitutional 
question  to  determine,  a  diificult  point  of  law,  in  which  the  House  was  to  come  to 
an  opinion  as  best  it  could,  and  till  the  House  made  an  alteration  in  its  resolu- 
tions, which  embodied  its  opinions,  he  presumed  that  to  that  o))inion  they  adhered. 
But  the  two  resolutions  of  1837  were  read.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  William 
Follett,  the  Attorney-general,  the  late  Solicitor-general,  indeed  all  the  great  legal 
authorities  in  the  House  were  placed  on  the  committee,  selected  to  consider  this  great 
constitutional  question  ;  that  committee  sat  to  consider  the  question,  and  concurred 
in  those  resolutions.  Was  there  one  dissentient  voice  ?  There  was  one,  for  whose 
character  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  entertained  the  highest  respect ;  but  he  was  not  a  lawyer 
— it  was  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
House  confirmed  the  resolutions  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  1839  it  acted  on  the  pre- 
cedent of  1837.  There  had  been  ample  time  for  revision.  Why  had  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  warned  them  of  their  danger?  Why,  when  he  saw  that  the 
House  could  not  maintain  the  privileges,  why  did  he  not  ask  them  to  rescind  the 
resolutions — why  did  he  not  give  them  timely  warning  that  they  could  not  be  main- 
tained? Would  it  not  have  been  a  wiser  course  to  have  at  that  time  given  this 
warning,  rather  than  to  say,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ments which  had  been  made,  and  when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  their  own 
resolutions,  that  they  should  shrink  from  their  duties?  Two  years  had  passed,  and 
there  then  came  in  1839,  after  the  House  had  had  ample  time  for  deliberation,  and  to 
determine  upon  its  resolutions,  a  person  who  wrote  to  say  that  he  intended  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  publication  of  a  libel. 
The  resolutions  of  1837  were  read.  The  petition  of  the  Messrs.  Hansard  was  read, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  Messrs.  Hansard,  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a  certain  report  and  minutes  of  evidence,  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  House, 
and  that  "  to  bring,  or  assist  in  bringing,  any  action  against  them  for  such  publi- 
cation, would  be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;"  and  it  further  resolved, 
"  That  Messrs.  Hansard  be  directed  not  to  answer  the  letter  of  Charles  Shaw  men- 
tioned in  their  petition,  and  not  to  take  any  step  towards  defending  the  action  with 
which  they  were  threatened  in  the  said  letter."  The  House  passed  these  resolutions 
by  a  majority  of  120  to  four.  He  then  looked  at  the  minority.  They  were  persons 
wlio,  in  their  individual  capacities,  w^ere  entitled  to  every  consideration;  but  why — 
after  maintaining  the  two  actions  when  the  House  was  menaced  by  an  action  from 
Mr.  Polack — why  did  not  some  legal  authority  join  immediately  in  resisting  the 
course  that  was  proposed  ?  How  did  it  happen,  after  all  that  had  passed — after  the 
action  had  been  decided  against  them  without  pleading ;  after,  in  the  second  action, 
they  had  pleaded  and  failed,  when  the  question  was  what  course  the  House  should 
take  in  the  third  action,  that  the  House  of  Commons  determined  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  privilege  to  institute  such  an  action,  and  that  they  afterwards  resolved  that 
Messrs.  Hansard  should  not  plead  to  it  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  the  four  men  in 
the  minority  against  those  resolutions  were  only  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Benjamin 
DTsraeli,  Sir.  Thomas  Duncombe,  and  Mr.  Wood,  the  member  for  Middlesex? 
Not  one  legal  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  joined  in  the  vote  against  those 
resolutions.  He  must  say  that  he  thought  it  rather  hard  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  sliould  attack  him,  an  unprofessional  man,  for  acting  as  he  had  done,  on 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  privileges  of  the  House,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  with  him  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  House,  as  tested  by  that 
vote.  He  thought  that  it  would  have  been  the  more  proper  and  the  juster  course,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  attended  upon  that  occasion,  and  then  given  the 
solemn  warning  which  he  had  now  offered.  He  confessed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  his  observations,  that  he  differed  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  that  speech  did  not 
diminish  his  apprehensions  of  the  conseciuences  which  would  have  arisen  from  an 
inmiediate  acquiescence  in  the  right  which  was  claimed  by  the  courts  of  law ;  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  censured  liim,  not  for  any  disrespectful  allusion  to 
the  judges,  but  because  he  had  in  the  kindest — in  the  most  respectful,  and  in  the 
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most  delicate  manner,  ventured  to  give  some  opinion  on  the  decision  tlie  judges  bad 
given — tlie  kindest,  tlie  most  respectful,  and  most  delicate  manner;  and  yet  such  was 
to  be  the  parliamentary  subserviency  to  the  courts  of  law,  tiiat  oven  in  fliat  kind  and 
respectful,  and  delicate  manner,  the  (piestioning  of  the  judgment  could  not  be  per- 
mitted.    VVhat  did  he  (juestion  ?     Had  he  not  said,  in  the  first  instance,  with  regard 
to  any  observations  he  might  make  on  the  judges,  tiiat  he  would  not  be  disrespectful  ? 
Did  he  not  say,  however  strong  were  his  feelings — did   he  not  make  a  preliminary 
apology — that  if  he  said  one  disrespectful  word,  he  would  regret  it?     Why  did  ho 
refer  to  their  judgment  ?    To  show  tliat  acrpiiescence,  on  the  present  occasion,  would 
not  ensure  absence  of  collision;  for  although  the  judges  had  admitted  tliat  they  had 
a  right  to  publish  their  proceedings  for  tlie  use  of  the  members  of  tlie  House,  yet,  if 
the  members  disclosed  any  one  of  the  papers  which  was  tlius  entrusted  to  them,  that 
an  action  might  be  maintained  against  them.     He  had  quoted  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteson ;  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale,  to  show  tliat  although  a  member  might  be  entitled  to  papers,  yet  tliat  he  had 
no  right  to  circulate  any  defamatory  matter;  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  to  show 
that  the  only  means  left  to  the  member  to  prevent  an  action,  was  to  burn  the  papers, 
and  he  had  done  so,  to  point  out  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the  claim  that  was 
made.     Did  be  not  attempt  to  show  that  if  a  member  had  voted  £-20,000,000  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  an  action  might  be  brought  against  such  member  if  be  attempted 
to  disclose  the  grounds  on  wiiicli  sucli  grant  was  made?     Might  be  not  also  have 
stated  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  liable  to  action  for  the  transmission  of  their  own 
papers  to  the  British  Museum.     If  this  doctrine  were  founded  in  law,  a  member 
■would  be  unsafe  in  almost  every  act  that  he  performed.     Was  it  not  legitimate  to 
show  the  courts  of  law  that  the  House  was  tlie  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  tliat  if  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  their  privileges,  which  was  now  first  brought 
forward,  were  allowed,  it  would  not  extend  alone  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but 
that  every  court  in  the  kingdom  that  had  competent  jurisdiction  to  maintain  an  action 
for  libel,  had  the  same  power  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench?    Therefore,  if  the 
law,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  correct,  every  member 
that  justified  his  vote  of  £20,000,000  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  his  constituents, 
and  who  explained  to  them  the  grounds  of  that  vote,   would  be  liable  to  action  or 
indictment,  not  only  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  in  every  court  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  that  was  competent  to  entertain  an  action  or  indictment.     Was  not  that 
the  law  as  it  was  laid  down  ?     Was  not  that  the  principle  contended   for  by  the 
judges  ?     Did  he  not  say  that  ?     Did   he  not  say  that  if  the  Queen's  Bench  enter- 
tained the  question,  other  courts  might?     And  did  not  that  court  say,  that  a  publi- 
cation to  members  might  be  privileged,  but  that  they  were  not  privileged  to  make 
any  communication  of  the  contents  to  their  constituents?         They  did.     He  got 
that  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.     If  that  were  so,  then  if  parliament  were 
not  sitting,  and  a  member  should  communicate  to  his  constituents  the  evidence  which 
led  him  to  vote  £20,000,000  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tliat  member,  jiarliament 
not  being  sitting,  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  libel  in  every  borough  court,  and  in 
every  court  of  quarter-session  in  the  kingdom?     Did  this  not  follow  from  tlie  deci- 
sion of  the  judges?     If  it  did,  would  not  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  admit  the 
propriety  of  the  privilege  for  the  right  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  House  ? 
And,  if  this  communication  were  just  and  proper,  was  not  a  case  of  necessity  made 
out?     Would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  say,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  could   jiroperly  discharge  their 
functions,  if  tlu'y  were  subject  to  this  liability  of  prosecution  ?     Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  tell  him  if  tlie  resjionsibility  placed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  applied  to  the  circulation  of  evidence  ?    If,  so,  he  would  take  the  case 
of  Kenrick.     Could  not  the  evidence  even  be  shown  to  a  friend  ?     Did  the    hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  a(hnit  thai  ?     If  he  did,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ad- 
mitted that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  himself  was  liable  to  an 
action.     If  that  class  of  jiublieations  were  not  i^rivileged — if  the  pajiers  against  the 
Judge  Kenrick  were  not  privileged,  then  an  action  might  be  brought  by  that  judge 
against  another  judge  for  reflection  cast  upon  his  character.     Lord  Denman  himself 
moved  that  that  evidence  be  printed.    At  that  time  the  practice  of  sale  did  not  exist, 
but  the  matter  of  sale  did  not  interfere  with  the  right,  or  make  any  diflPerence.     Did 
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the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  think  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  energetic  per- 
formance of  his  functions  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  Dci\- 
man  was  asked  by  his  constituents  why  lie  moved  an  address  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge,  if  for  the  vindication  of  that  motion,  he  would  be  liable  in  every  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions in  the  kingdom  for  the  publication  of  a  libel?     Would  not  such  a  con- 
sequence follow  from  the  judgment   now  given  ?     Had   he  not,   then,   reason  for 
believing  that  this  privilege  was  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  would  be  au  unjust  interference 
with  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  render  them  liable  to  any  action  or  indictment 
for  attempting  to  justify  that  performance  to  their  constituents.       Those  were  the 
points  on  which  he  wanted  an  answer.     Those  were  the  points  he  had  never  heard 
answered  ;  and  he  must  confess,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  judges,   when  they 
told  him  that  members  of  parliament  might  have  the  right  of  printing  and  publishing  for 
their  own  use,  but  that  they  could  not  circulate  defamatory  matter  without  being  liable 
to  an  action  for  libel,  that  if  such  were  the  law,   rather  than  permit  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  exist  upon  that  foundation,  he  for  one  would  abdicate  his 
functions.       He  for  one  would  not  submit  to  the  performance  of  his  public  duty,  if 
he  thought  that  he  could  not  justify  his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  without  being 
liable  to  an  action  in  every  borough  court  and   court  of  quarter-sessions  in   the 
kingdom.     He  held  that  that  was  the  law  as  now  laid  down.    If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  denied  it,  let  him  show  where  the  authorities  interfered  with  it.     If  the 
members  of  that  House  were  to  incur  that  responsibility,  if  the  members  were  told 
they  were  liable  to  an  action,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  perform  their  duty ; 
and  he  believed,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  popular  assembly  whatsoever  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  constitution,  than  to  have  ctisting  a  popular  assembly  calling 
itself  by  the  name  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  having  the  semblance  of  a  popular 
assembly,  and  yet  deprived  of  those  privileges  which  were  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.     The  whole  question,  in  point  of  fact,  was  whether  it  was  the  law 
of  England  that  a  publication  made  by  order  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  House,  and  printed  by  the  printer  of 
the  House,  was  a  privileged  communication  or  not  ?      Would  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  maintain  the  doctrine  as  it  was  held  by  the  judges?       If  not — and  he 
must  observe  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  lawyer  maintain  it,  although  it  had  been 
maintained  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Oxford — if  there  was  not  one  lawyer 
who  upheld  it — did  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seriously  believe  that  if  the 
publication  of  papers  for  the  use  of  members  were  privileged,  that  the  privilege  of 
publication  as  regarded  others  could  be  denied  ?     If  that  were  so,   could  he  be  sur- 
prised at  the  consequences  which  must  fellow  from  the  opinions  of  the  judges.     And 
he  confessed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  this  or  any  other  of  their  privileges  to 
any  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  any  exclusive  power.     He  had  admitted  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  sheriffs  was  entitled  to  all  praise;  that  they  had  given  their  evidence 
with  great  candour,  but  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  personal  conduct  of  individuals,  however  unexceptionable  it  might  be,  they 
Siiould  take  no  steps  against  them.     No  court  would  have  the  power  of  discharging 
its  duty  unless  it  discarded  the  first  strong  impulses  of  humanity.     But,  if  a  con- 
sideration of  humanity  were  a  legitimate  appeal,  what  appeal  was  there  for  Mr. 
Hansard  ?       kSuppose,  Mr.  Hansard  in  addressing  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  had  said  "  I  am  only  a  subordinate  officer,  exercising  no  discretion 
upon  this  matter,  depending  for  my  bread  upon  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     I  have  received  the  orders  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  what  I  have  done;  why  do  you  strike  at  the  mice  and  the  small  deer?     There 
are,  I  will  not  say  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,   but  much  higher  authorities  than 
myself;  under  their  direction  1  have  acted,  they  are  responsible  for  the  orders  they 
have  given  ;   don't  drag  me,  an  unfortunate  officer,   to  prison,  don't  make  me  re- 
sponsible,   but  attack  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  who.se  authority  I  acted,  itself."     What  answer  would  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  have  given,  supposing  Mr.  Hansard  had  presented  a  petition,  and  said, 
"  Do  not  make  me  liable,  don't  amerce  me  in  money,  don't  imprison  me  in  body,  but 
attack  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons  ?  "    Would  not  ]\lr.  Hansard  show  by 
such  a  statcutent  and  such  a  petition  that  he  was  morally  exempt  from  blame,  and 
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that  there  coiilil  he  no  c^rcatcrliar(l>liij)  tluin  to  amerce  liim  in  money,  or  to  iii)|)ri:<on 
liiin  in  person?  But  he  would  have  heen  imprisoned  notwitlistunding.  If  a  return 
iiad  heen  made  by  the  sheriti's  ot"  nulla  bona,  woidd  not  a  certain  writ,  called  a  writ 
o(  caj)ius  ad  satLi/ucienduni,  have  boon  inuiiodiatoly  issued,  and  would  not  Mr.  Han- 
sard iiave  incurred  the  very  fate  which  the  sherill's  have  now  incurred  ?  Would  not 
Mr.  Hansard  have  been  conmiitted  ?  That  was  what  reconciled  him  to  do  an  act 
which  was  most  revoltin^^  to  his  own  feelings — that  was  what  reconciled  him  to  the 
committal  of  an  act  of  individual  injustice,  which  nothing  in  his  opinion  could  justify, 
except  that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  there  were  no  otlier  means  of  vindicating 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  he  assured  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  tiiat  nothing 
hut  the  intimate  conviction  that  the  vindication  of  their  own  privileges  by  their  own 
authority  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  those  privileges,  would 
induce  him  to  take  this  stop.  He  confessed  he  did  feel  a  difficulty  after  taking  the 
step  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary,  and  when  his  opinion  iiud  undergone  no 
change,  in  shrinking  from  the  use  of  any  and  every  instrument  which  tiielaw  and 
the  constitution  had  placeil  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  don}'  that  ultimately  it  might 
be  impossible  to  succeed,  he  had  never  denied  that  the  powers  of  the  House  were 
imperfect.  Had  he  not  said,  that  the  courts  of  law  would,  as  he  had  assumed,  have 
assisted  the  House  in  its  privileges  ?  But  when  it  had  been  proved,  that  the  courts 
took  a  ditferont  view,  and  vAould  take  from  them,  and  not  assist  them  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  privileges — wlien  he  saw  this,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  their 
privileges  and  their  powers  under  the  constitution  were  incomi)lete,  though  he  did 
not  then  deny  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  resort  ultimately  to  some  otl;er  authority ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  Aoukl  not  refuse  to  exercise  any  power  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  law  and  the  constitution  gave  him,  and  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  him, 
if  they  should  be  driven  to  resort  to  legislation,  that  he  had  not  lost  or  comjjromised 
the  exercise  of  any  less  important  jirivilege,  by  shrinking  from  his  duty,  or  by  aban- 
doning the  use  of  any  power  which  he  believed  the  constitution  of  the  country  gave 
to  that  House. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Darby,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  at  once 
freely  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  if  the  House  would  accede  to  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  and  he  thought  that  when  he  liad  done  so  the  House 
would  agree  v\ith  him  that  there  were  some  certain  subjects  upon  whicli  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  country  should  be  enlightened.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
said  that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  country  should  be  enlightened  upon  this 
subject.  Vv'hy  that  was  the  main  ground  of  his  previous  argument,  and,  if  it  was 
necessary  that  a  person  in  his  position,  honoured  as  he  was  by  the  coniidence  and 
support  of  a  great  body  of  gentlemen,  should  declare  his  o()inions  in  that  House,  it 
was  still  more  desirable  that  they  slio;ild  be  fully  explained  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  was  not  there  as  the  lukewarm  advocate  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  All  the 
vocabulary  of  abuse  heaped  upon  the  supporters  of  those  privileges  last  night  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Donegal  made  little  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  all  he 
asked  for  now  was  permission  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  explaining  his  conduct, 
and  he  thought  tliat  he  shor.ld  convince  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Sussex,  of  the  danger  of  making  imperfect  quotations.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  said  that  he  did  not  charge  him  with  inconsistency  :  but  even  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  begged  to  as>ure  him  that  tliat  would  not  have  altered  the  feelings  of 
friendship  which  he  entertained  for  him.  Now,  he  would  i)roeeed  to  the  speech  of 
June  17,  18;W,  and  he  wished  every  hon.  gentleman  wlio  siiould  be  similarly  charged 
would  be  able  to  give  such  a  refutation  to  the  allegations  made  against  him.  In 
June,  1839,  they  were  discussing  what  they  should  do  in  the  case  of  "  Stoekdale  v. 
Hansard,''  the  Attorney-general  having  pleaded  to  the  action.  He  had  said  that 
his  advice  had  not  been  acted  upon,  for  that  he  had  advocated  the  committal  of  the 
plaintilfin  the  action,  and  then,  after  haviiig  referred  to  the  case  of  "  Burdett  r. 
Abbott,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "What  was  the  course  the  House  had  pursued?  It 
submitted  to  the  tribunal.  The  House  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedings 
at  once  by  telling  the  individual  who  was  plaintilfin  the  cause  that  he  had  no  right 
to  go  to  any  otlier  tribunal  than  that  House,  as  it  was  the  only  judge  of  matters  in- 
volving its  privileges,  and  that  if  he  persisted  he  would  be  committed  for  contempt. 
The  llouse,  however,  allowed  and  instructed  itsollicer  to  plead,  and  directed  counsel 
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to  api)ear  for  him  before  the  court.  The  Attorney-general  appeared  and  argued  the 
case  for  three  days  in  the  most  able  manner.  They  allowed  the  court  to  consider 
the  case,  and  to  believe  that  they  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  that  they  were  a 
willing  party  before  it;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case,  he  would  ask, 
how  did  the  Attorney-general  conclude  his  sj)eech  to  the  court  ?  Why,  in  a  manner 
to  confirm  such  an  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man concluded  in  these  words, — '  My  Lords,  for  these  reasons  I  pray  judgment  for 
the  defendants.'  It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  officer  who  acted  for  the 
sheriff  of  London  should  be  committed  if  he  levied  the  execution.  Was  this  the 
proper  step  to  take  after  the  course  the  House  had  allowed  to  be  pursued  ?  As  re- 
garded his  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  under  consideration,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying — (now  here  was  his  inconsistency) — that  he  believed  that  its  privileges 
were  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  parliament,  and  he  did  not  think  tliat  they  could 
sit  with  honour  or  advantage  to  the  country  for  a  single  evening  without  them.  If 
they  might  be  questioned  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  being  questioned  in  every  subordinate  court  of  judicature  in  the  empire. 
If  they  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  court  could  determine  on  what  occasions 
their  privileges  were  justly  exercised,  they  only  held  their  privileges  by  sufferance, 
and  they  had  better  attempt  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  than  attempt 
to  exercise  them  at  all." 

"  If  a  similar  case  occurred  to-morrow,  he  would  recommend  that  the  House  should 
deal  with  it  without  hesitation,  and  determine  that,  as  a  case  involving  its  privileges, 
it  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  judicature.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  committed  for 
contempt." 

He  could  not  see,  then,  how  he  was  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  He  would 
fairly  own,  however,  that  such  a  question  as  that  would  have  little  weight  with  him, 
for  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he  was  not  always  to  be  haunted  with  the 
ghost  of  Hansard,  and  that  if  he  saw  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  change  in 
any  case,  not  involving  any  great  question  of  principle,  he  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  adopting  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment,  that  Mr.  Howard  be  discharged : — Ayes 
92;  Noes  210;  majority  118. 

Mr.  Howard  was  then  called  in  and  examined,  and  after  expressing  his  regret  at 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House,  was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and 
forthwith  discharged. 


PROVISION  FOR  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

January  27,  1840. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  sum  of  £50,000  be  granted,  as  a  provision  to 
Prince  Albert,  to  commence  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  con- 
tinue during  the  life  of  his  highness. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  grant  be  £21,000;  which  was 
negatived. 

On  the  original  question  being  again  proposed.  Colonel  Sibthorp  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  grant  does  not  exceed  £30,000  per  annum. 

Sir  RoniiRT  Peki.  said,  he  never  would  shrink  from  giving  his  vote  upon  this,  or 
upon  any  other  occasion ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  have  risen  to  address 
the  House,  if  it  were  not  for  the  insinuation  of  the  noble  lord — an  insinuation  intro- 
diiced  so  unnecessarily,  so  unjustly,  and  so  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  rules  and 
principles — so  unworthy  too,  as  he  thought,  of  the  situation  which  the  noble  lord 
occupied,  both  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  right  had  the  noble  lord  to  make  the  insinuation  that  he  had  done?  Supposing 
that  he  had  said,  that  the  noble  lord's  motive  in  proposing  such  a  grant  as  £50,000 
was  owing  to  his  base  subserviency  towards  the  Crown — supposing  he  had  said  that 
which  was  jjerfectly  irregular,  and  which  would  be  perfectly  unjust,  he  thought,  he 
would  have  been  told  at  once  by  the  S[)('aker,  that  he  had  no  right  to  go  on  imputing 
motives.     Thus,  he  thouglit,  that  it  would  be  base  and  unworthy  of  him  to  be  influ- 
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enccd  at  all  by  the  events  of  last  I\lay ;  but  he  also  said  it  would  ho  as  unworthy  as 
it  would  be  cowardly  in  him  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  liis  duty,  from  the 
fear  that  such  a  motive  would  be  imputed  to  him.  He  said  that  it  would  be  puling, 
effeminate  delicacy  in  him,  if  he  aecpiiesced  in  a  vote  which  he  felt  to  be  wrong, 
because  he  feared  some  hon.  gentleman  opposite  might  have  said,  "you  are  acting 
from  a  spiteful  recollection  of  tiie  events  of  last  ^lay."  He  did  not  vote  for  tlie  smaller 
sum,  on  the  ground  tiiat  had  been  taken  by  hon.  gentlemen — he  did  not  adopt  now 
a  course  which  he  had  constantly  xejected — namely,  in  considering  the  grant,  taking 
into  his  calculation  liow  many  families  might  be  su])])orted  by  it.  He  did  not  give 
his  vote  on  account  of  the  temporary  distress  that  prevailed  ;  nor  because  financial 
diiliculties  were  felt,  for  he  believed  that  this  great  country  was  rich  enough,  and 
powerful  enough,  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  consort  of  the  sovereign.  He 
introduced  none  of  these  invidious  to])ics— he  felt  that  what  he  did  might  cause  tem- 
porary disjileasure;  but  he  was  conscious  that  he  consulted  the  i)ernianent  interest 
of  the  (!rovvn,  and  that  the  vote  he  gave  was  consistent  with  liberality  towards  the 
Crown,  and  witli  justice  towards  the  people;.  He  who  ac<iuiesced  in  a  vote  which 
he  felt  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  not  a  true  friend  to  the  Crown.  He  was  a  much 
greater  friend  to  the  Crown,  who  saved  it  from  the  unpopularity  of  an  extravagant 
vote.  So  nuK-h  then  for  his  duty  towards  the  Crown,  and  now,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  position  of  parties.  He  said,  that  the  great  political 
interest  of  parties  was  to  be  maintained,  and  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  could  be  so  ruinous  to  botli  parties,  as  if  there  were  a  contest  between  as  to 
which  of  them  would  show  the  greatest  liberality  in  such  a  vote.  It  might  promote 
the  temporary  interest  of  a  j)arty;  but  any  fear,  or  any  shrinking  from  that  which 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  ruin  the  chit- 
racter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  hon.  friend  was  not  to  be  pnjvoked  by  tiie 
example  of  the  noble  lord.  His  hon.  friend  had  given  notice  without  the  slightest 
communication  with  him.  He  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord's  explanation 
of  the  expenses  of  Prince  Albert  before  he  intimated  how  he  intended  to  vote.  He 
did  not  exactly  nnderstand  what  was  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend;  but  he  thougiit 
that  i,';30,000  during  the  life  of  her  Majesty,  by  way  of  a  privy  purse,  would  be  a  just 
and  liberal  grant.  He  tliought,  also,  that  £.'30,000  to  Prince  Albert,  in  case  of  his 
surviving  her  JMajesty,  and  there  being  no  issue,  would  be  a  just  and  lil)eral  provi- 
sion. But  he  thought,  that  if  Prince  Albert  survived  her  Majesty,  and  that  there 
were  heirs  to  the  Crown,  the  grant  ought  to  be  i,'oO,000;  but  tiien  he  also  said,  that 
if  Prince  Albert  was  the  father  of  a  mmierous  family,  and  exjienses  thus  fell  npon 
tiie  Prince,  he  for  one  wonld  vote  that  which  would  he  becoming  to  the  father  of  the 
roval  family.  He  did  not  know  that  his  hon.  friend  proposed  so  to  limit  the  vote; 
but  then  he  should  not  be  ready  to  increase  the  vote  until  Prince  Albert  had  given 
a  guarantee  to  the  people  of  his  i)ernuinent  residence  in,  and  attaclnnent  to  the  coun- 
try. He  grounded  his  vote  upon  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  of  the  case.  The 
noble  lord  had  insinuated  that  son)e  disrespect  would  be  shown  to  the  Crown  unless 
he  and  otliers  accpiieseed  in  the  proposal  of  ministers.  Supposing  that  the  noble  lord 
said,  that  he  called  upon  them  to  act  ujjon  precedents,  .-md  that  he  considered  the 
precedent  of  Queen's  Consort  to  be  strictly  in  j)oint,  why,  then,  did  not  the  noble 
lord  propose  £.'50,000  a  year  and  ,£100,000  afterwards  ?  Why  not  ajjpeal  to  their 
respect  to  precedent,  as  binding  on  them  in  this  case  as  in  that?  Supposing  that 
the  noble  lord  had  made  that  proprisal,  and  that  they  shoidd  pursue  the  course 
adojjted  witli  respect  to  Queen  Adelaide— that  is  i,'.'30,000  first  and  £100,000  after- 
Avards  — would  they  "ot  have  a  right  too])pose  such  a  proposal  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  Crown ':*  The  cases  of  jireeedent  tlien  failed.  Tiiey  were  not  bound  by  i)re- 
cedent — not  by  strict  and  literal  analogy;  but  then  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  rea- 
sonable analogy  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  noble  lord.  Could  the  noble  lord  (h'uy, 
that,  as  far  as  the  ptd)lic  money  was  concerned,  no  provision  was  made  for  Prince 
(ieorge  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen  ';'  The  noble  lord  said  that  there  was  special 
pleading  upon  tliis  ])oint;  but  he  mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  strictly  correct 
and  ])roper  argununt.  The  Qtieen  (Anne)  came  into  ])ossession  of  the  hereditary 
revenues,  the  same  tliat  had  been  enjoyed  by  Queen  Mary  and  King  William.  The 
marriage  had  taken  ])laee  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  Parliament  made  no  in- 
crease, but  a  provision  was  made  by  the  Queen  out  of  those  revenues,  to  which  the 
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Queen  was  unquestionably  entitled,  supposing  tliat  no  marriage  had  taken  place. 
Parliament  provided  for  the  case  of  Prince  George  surviving  tlie  Queen,  merely  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  there  was  little  chance  of  his  surviving  her,  and  then 
in  case  he  did  survive  her,  it  granted  to  him  ^100,000  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
Let  the  House  bear  this  in  mind.  £30,000  granted  now,  payable  for  life  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  in  case  of  his  surviving  the  Queen,  was  equivalent  to  the  grant 
of  £100,000,  payable  only  in  case  of  suvivorship.  If  they  took  the  value  of  annuities, 
X30,000  granted  now  for  life  to  Prince  Albert,  was  equivalent  not  to  the  £100,000 
granted  to  Prince  George,  but  to  the  sum  of  £200,000  or  £300,000.  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  in  tlie  contingency  of  survivorship.  He  would  take  the  case  of 
Prince  Leopold  and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  They  had  had  a  grant  of  £60,000  to 
maintain  the  whole  of  their  establishment.  The  £30,000  which  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte had  before,  ceased,  and  they  received  £60,000  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
whole  establishment,  and  £50,000  in  the  event  of  Prince  Leopold  surviving.  Could 
any  man  deny,  that  the  universal  voice  of  the  country  was,  that  that  grant  was  too 
great  ?  Could  any  man  deny  that,  in  case  of  Prince  Leopold  going  abroad,  severing 
his  connection  with  this  country,  £50,000  v/ould  not  have  been  too  much  ?  The 
almost  universal  feeling  of  the  country  at  that  time  was,  that  that  grant  was  too  great, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  Prince  Leopold  practically  proved  it,  by  his  relinquishment — 
his  liberal,  generous,  handsome  relinquishment — of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
income.  He  felt,  that  the  amount  was  against  the  opinion  of  the  country.  The  case 
of  the  Royal  Family,  where  £21,000  a  year  was  granted  to  each  of  its  members  to 
support  the  whole  of  their  establishments,  was  a  proof  that  £30,000  was  a  liberal 
allowance,  such  an  allowance  as  he  wished  to  make.  He  would  come,  then,  to  the 
case  of  William  and  Adelaide,  which  the  noble  lord  said,  he  relied  upon.  His  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  maintained,  that,  in  making  a  grant  of  £30,000 
a  year  to  Prince  Albert,  they  were  >-ubstantially  making  the  same  allowance  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  which  had  been  made  to  King  William  and  Adelaide. 
Surely,  there  was  no  special  pleading  in  this?  If  they  gave  in  etfect  the  same 
amount  available  for  the  same  purpose,  surely  it  was  not  special  pleading  to  ask  the 
House  to  be  bound  by  that  fact.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  said,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  present  case,  on  account  of 
the  pension  list,  as  formerly  the  surplus  of  that  fund  might  have  been  applied  to 
persons  that  properly  fell  ujion  the  civil  list.  That  was  a  perfectly  novel  argument. 
When  parliament  constituted  the  pension  list  and  reduced  it  to  £1,200  a  year,  that 
being  the  whole  fund  upon  which  the  Crown  could  draw  for  personal  services,  and 
the  reward  of  literary  merit,  parliament  never  contemplated  that  the  surplus  should 
be  made  available  for  other  purposes.  He  must  say,  after  that  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  jsonsion  list  to  £1,200  that  it  was  a  great  abuse  of 
power,  if  indeed  the  power  existed,  to  transfer  the  surplus  to  defray  ordinary  ex- 
penses. Such  a  thing  ought  nut  to  have  taken  place.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Escheqi'.er,  seemed  to  say,  that  he  did  not  mean  that — (The 
Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  :  by  the  new  arrangement,  the  power  was  taken 
entirely  away.)  How,  then,  could  it  any  way  apply  to  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Albert?  In  guarding  against  the  inference  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew, 
he  had  completely  proved,  that  his  argument  was  worth  nothing.  If  parliament, 
before  the  marriage,  had,  by  an  act,  taken  away  the  power  of  applying  this  money, 
what  a  miserable  stress  for  argument  must  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be  in,  to  come 
tu  tliat  House,  and  contend,  tliat  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  Crown  that  it  could 
not  now  ajiply  the  surplus  portion  of  this  fund  to  the  civil  list?  What  had  the 
allowance  to  Prince  Albert  to  do  with  it,  if  the  legislatiire  had  already  taken  away 
that  surplus  from  the  Crown  ?  and  how  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contend  for 
an  increase  of  the  grant  on  that  ground?  What  his  right  hon.  friend  c<mtended  for 
was,  that  the  portion  of  the  civil  list,  applicable  to  the  personal  expenses  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  would,  with  the  grant  of  £30,000,  amount  to  the  same  sum  as 
was  granted  in  the  case  of  King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide.  The  amount  of  the 
privy  purse  was,  no  doubt,  different.  £60,000  to  the  Queen,  and  £30,000  to  Prince 
Albert,  was  less  than  the  sum  granted  to  William  and  Adelaide  by  £20,000;  but, 
if  they  took  the  whole  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  civil  list  which  was  applied  to 
the  establishment,  and  which  went  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
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would  find  an  establishment  provided  for  him,  that  he  would  say  would  be  a 
legitimate  coriiparisou  between  the  amount  of"  tlie  civil  list  appliealde  to  personal  ex- 
penses in  the  one  reij^ii  and  in  tiie  other;  and  he  would  say,  that  £."30,000  would 
render  the  amount  ecpial.  'Jhe  onus  of  proving,  that  more  was  necessary  was 
thrown  on  the  other  side.  The  noble  lord  tiie  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said,  that 
the  Crown  could  not  ajjply  the  surplus  upon  one  head  of  the  civil  list  to  the  privy 
purse.  Tliat  was  a  sing-ular  contrast  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  riglit  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  'ihat  right  hon.  gentleman  liad  con- 
tended, tliat  the  Crown  had  bi-fore  tlie  power  of  applyin<5-  the  surplus  of  the  pension 
fnnd.  That  ari^nment,  it  appeared,  was  perfectly  inapplicable,  as  the  Crown  had 
no  such  power;  but  tlic  Crown  had  the  power  of  applyinq-  the  savings  in  those 
hea<ls  of  tlie  civil  list  which  referred  to  household  expenses  to  the  pi  ivy  purse. 
Consequently  the  eonii>arison  between  the  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  under  the 
head  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the  Lord  Steward's  departments,  would  not  be 
aj)i)lieable ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  sum  of  £.'30,000  would  give  for  each  reign  the 
same  amount.  It  would  also  be  recollected  that  the  provision  for  the  consort  of  a 
King  and  for  the  consort  of  a  Queen  was  necessarily  very  different.  A  great 
establishment,  a  lord  chamberlain,  a  steward,  must  be  maintained  by  the  consort  of 
the  King,  as  well  as  by  the  King  himself;  but  in  the  case  of  a  Queen  Regnant,  there 
■was  absolutely  no  necessity  for  his  keeping  any  establishment  at  all.  The  expenses 
of  the  stabling  department  were  also  much  heavier  upon  a  Queen  Consort,  inasmuch 
as  the  establishment  must  be  nuu'h  larger  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
carriages  and  horses  for  the  females  of  her  establishment.  On  these  grounds,  having 
been  perfectly  unwilling  to  enter  into  minute  details,  thinking  tliat  a  reference  of 
the  subject  to  a  coinmittee,  a?  in  1830,  would  be  a  wrong  course — forming  his  cal- 
culations on  the  ground  that  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  that  £9,000 
only  would  be  required  for  Prince  Albert's  establishment,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  £."30,000  a-year  was  a  just  and  liberal  allowance  ;  and  having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  and  being  perfectly  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  imputations 
which  the  noble  lord  had  thrown  out,  disregarding  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
he  was  giving  a  pijlitic  vote  or  not,  he  was  perfectly  resolved  not  to  enter  into  any 
luiseemly  content  about  vying  in  an  unjust  liberality  ;  he  would  give  the  Crown 
what  he  believed  a  liberal  and  just  allowance  ;  but,  his  duty  as  a  reproentative  of 
the  people,  and  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown,  could  not  permit  him  to  counsel  the 
House  to  make  an  extravagant  grant.  I  will  not  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet) 
condescend  to  rebut  the  charge  of  want  of  respect  or  loyalty.  1  have  no  com- 
punctions of  conscience  on  that  ground.  I  never  made  a  concurrence  of  political 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  a  condition  of  my  loyaltj'.  I  never  have 
been  otherwise  than  loyal  and  respectful  towards  my  Sovereign.  Not  one  breath  of 
disloyalty — not  one  word  of  disrespect  towards  the  Crown,  or  any  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  however  adverse  their  political  sentiments  were  to  mine,  has  ever 
escaped  my  lips  ;  and  when  performing  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  this  House, 
and  my  duty  towards  the  Crown,  I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  position 
which  I  hold,  of  my  station  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  I  thought 
that  1  could  not  take  a  straightforward  course  without  needless  ju'ofessions  of  loyalty, 
or  without  a  defence  against  accusations  which  I  believe  to  l)e  utterly  unfounded. 
The  House  divided  on  Colonel  Sibthorp's  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  104. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MINLSTRY. 
January  31,  1840. 

In  the  fotu-th  night's  debate  on  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller's  motion,  "  That  her  Majesty's 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  this 
House." 

Sir  Robert  I*i:i;l  spoke  as  follows: — I  am  very  confident  that  there  is  no  gentle- 
man present,  however  weary  he  may  be  of  this  protracted  discussion,  that  will  not 
admit,  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  motion,  and  considering  the  position  in 
which  I  stand,  1  have  no  alternative  but  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  House.     I 
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am  confident,  moreover,  that  if  I  must  vindicate  myself  from  some  accusations,  and 
must  detail  my  opinions  upon  many  important  matters,  considering  the  prominent 
part  which  I  personally  have  been  ma'le  to  occupy  throughout  this  debate,  that  I 
shall  not  be  charged  with  any  silly  vanity,  or  presumptuous  egotism.  Two  demands 
have  been  made  by  the  opposite  side  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — the  one,  that 
he  who  is  about  to  give  his  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  should 
specify  the  grounds  upon  which  that  vote  is  given — the  other,  that  those  who,  from 
their  position,  may  be  regarded  as  the  probable  successors  of  tlie  government  which 
it  is  sought  to  displace,  should  state  upon  what  principles  of  public  policy  they  pro- 
pose to  conduct  tlie  affairs  of  this  country.  The  absolute  justice  of  the  first  of  these 
demands  I  willingly  admit.  The  other  demand,  namely,  that  I  should  explain  in 
detail  my  views  of  public  policy,  is,  perhaps,  not  equally  imperative  in  point  of  strict 
obligation,  but  it  is  a  demand  to  which,  from  considerations  of  prudence,  I  shall 
most  willingly  accede,  I  will  answer  every  question  that  has  been  put  to  me  upon 
that  point.  There  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  fulness  and  unreservedness  of  the  answers 
which  I  will  give,  except  your  impatience.  I  know  too  well  the  little  value  that 
can  be  placed  on  that  support  which  arises  from  misconception  of  one's  real  opinions 
— I  have  seen  too  much  of  magnificent  ])rofessions  out  of  office,  and  of  meagre  per- 
formances in — I  have  had  too  much  experience  of  solemn  engagements,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  a  government,  violated  when  that  object  had  been 
obtained — 1  have  so  little  desire  to  procure  a  hollow  confidence,  either  on  false  pre- 
tences, or  by  a  delusive  silence,  that  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  frankly  declaring 
my  opinions  and  intentions  on  every  point  on  which  you  challenge  unreserved  ex- 
planation. I  proceed,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  compliance  with  that  de- 
mand which  calls  upon  me  to  specify  the  grounds  on  which  1  intend,  with  perfect 
cordiality,  to  j  lin  in  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  record  my  denial  of  confidence 
in  the  present  government.  I  withhold  my  confidence  from  you  on  every  ground  on 
which  confidence  can  be  withholden — I  withhold  my  confidence  from  you  on  the 
results  of  your  public  policy — on  your  own  confessions  of  incompetence — on  the 
testimony  of  your  most  valued  friends — I  withhold  my  confidence  from  jou  on  account 
of  the  constitution  of  your  government,  on  account  of  your  measures,  and,  above  all, 
on  account  of  the  principles  which  you  are  now  forced  to  avow,  in  order  that  you 
may  retain  your  majority,  and  therefore  your  offices.  I  said,  that  I  withheld  my 
confidence  from  you  on  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  your  public  ])olicy.  I  will 
compare  those  results,  not  with  any  remote  period,  not  with  the  results  of  Conser- 
vative policy  ;  I  will  compare  them  with  those  results  of  which  you  must  be  proud, 
if  you  have  any  recollection  of  events  in  which  you  took  a  share,  and  have  any  respect 
for  the  character  of  those  by  who.<e  counsels  you  were  then  content  to  be  led.  In 
the  year  1834,  tlie  minister,  under  whose  guidance  you  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 
retired  from  office.  I  will  read  to  you  the  account  which  Lord  Grey  gave  on  his 
retirement,  of  the  condition  in  which  he  left  the  country,  and  I  will  compare  that 
condition,  so  testified  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Grey,  with  the  condition  of  the 
country  on  this  day,  on  which  you  are  urging  your  claim  to  public  confidence.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  1834,  Lord  Grey  observed  (and  mark  the  contrast  in  every  par- 
ticular):— "With  respect  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  we  leave  it  in  improved 
circumstances — trade  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition— the  manufacturers  generally 
emidoyed,  public  credit  improved,  and  all  interests  in  a  better  condition,  with  one 
single  exception — agriculture  ;  and  even  the  depression  of  that  interest  less  affecting 
the  tenantry  than  the  landlord,  through  the  reduction  of  rents.  Political  and  trades' 
unions  have  disappeared.  We  have  exerted  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  for  their 
supjiression,  and  by  administering  it  with  a  firm  hand,  the  result  has  been  complete 
success." 

That  was  the  testimony  borne  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  public  acts  of  that  adminis- 
tration, of  which  Lord  Grey,  of  which  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  North 
Lancashire,  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend,  then  member  for  Cumberland,  formed  a 
part,  and  from  which  they  were  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  withdraw. 
You  have  had  an  unlimited  control,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  months,  over 
the  atlairs  of  this  country  since,  and  I  call  upon  you  now  to  render  an  account  of 
your  stevvardshij),  and  to  tell  me  by  whose  fault  it  is  that  this  country  now  presents 
such  a  contrast  with  its  condition  in  1834.     You  boast  that,  since  1834,  you  have 
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effected  many  great  public  measures,  that  reform  has  been  progressive,  that  no  ob- 
struction has  been  suflicient  to  control  the  steady  march  of  your  advance  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  1840,  trade  should  be  in  an 
unsound  and  unhealthy  condition? — tliat  public  credit  should  be  injured? — that  for 
months  your  public  securities  should  have  been  at  a  discount  ?  Agriculture,  indeed, 
has  improved  since  1834.  Do  you  take  credit  for  the  improvement?  Is  it  owing 
to  your  fostering  hand — to  your  manly  and  decided  tone  on  the  corn-laws?  How 
happens  it,  if  Lord  (irey  bad  succeeded  in  dissolving  jjolitical  and  trades'  unions — 
if,  by  a  firm  administration  of  the  law,  he  had  suppressed  the  spirit  of  disorder — 
if  his  efforts  had  been  attended  with  complete  success — if  you,  too,  be  justified  in 
your  boast,  that  you  have  advanced  in  a  course  of  useful  reform  to  an  extent 
which  no  former  government  ever  went,  or  could  have  anticipatL'd — answer  me  tliis 
question — To  what  is  it  owing  that  this  country  is  now  convulsed  with  political 
disorder,  that  a  spirit  of  insubordination  is  spreading  far  and  wide — nay,  that  rebel- 
lion and  insurrection  are  rearing  their  heads?  If  the  test  of  good  government  is 
the  concord  and  satisfaction  of  the  people  governed,  can  you  abide  a  trial  by  that 
test?  The  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Northumberland)  has  said,  that  ho  had 
observed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  the  supporters  of  the  government  were  gradually 
falling  off.  Have  not  these  defections  been  concurrent  with  changes  in  the  minis- 
try ?  with  the  gradual  retirement  or  expulsion  of  every  minister  (with  one  splendid 
exception,  I  admit.  Lord  John  Russell) — of  every  minister  conspicuous  for  talent, 
for  resistance  to  restless  innovation,  for  a  desire  to  protect  and  preserve  institutions 
in  Church  and  State  ?  Let  us  review  the  changes  in  the  personal  composition  of  the 
government  since  tlie  retirement  of  Lord  Grey.  8ince  the  spring  of  1834,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  theDuke  of  Richmond,  Lordllipon,  Lord  Brougham, 
Mr,  Charles  Grant,  ]Mr.  Spring  Rice,  lastly,  the  noble  lord  himself  (Lord  Howick) 
have  separated  themselves  from  you.  Step  by  step  these  men  have  been  gradually 
expelled ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  Because  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
them,  in  order  to  conciliate  parlies  holding  opinions  which  they  could  not  sanction. 
I  said  I  was  justified  in  withliolding  my  confidence  from  you  on  the  testimony  of 
friends  most  partial  to  you,  and  best  qualified  to  judge  of  your  claims  to  confidence. 
Why  has  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  abandoned  you  ?  Because  he  distrusts  the 
principles  on  which  you  profess  to  act,  and  foresees  the  consequences  of  the  con- 
cessions you  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  to  the  demands  of  Radical 
supporters.  And  (turning  to  Lord  Howick)  do  you  read  us  a  lecture  about  with- 
drawing confidence  ?  What  justifies  you  in  your  abandonment  of  your  colleagues, 
but  your  utter  want  of  confidence  in  them  ?  You  left  the  government  upon  public 
principle.  It  was  no  paltry  squabble  about  office ;  no  pique  that  you  or  your  relatives 
were  not  promoted,  that  induced  your  retirement.  The  time  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  ;  your  coUeagus  stood  in  need  of  every  support  ;  and  bear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  you  had  very  recently  resumed  office.  You 
resumed  office  from  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  according  to  your  impressions  of 
duty,  to  protect  your  sovereign.  In  this  debate  you  have  said,  that  an  unjust  and 
ungenerous  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  Queen  in  respect  to  a  part  of  her  house- 
hold. My  views  are  totally  different  from  yours.  I  thinlc  a  condition  was  required 
from  me  which  it  would  have  been  humiliating  and  unconstitutional  to  assent  to. 
But,  assume  that  you  were  right  and  that  I  was  wrong.  What  overpowering  uio- 
tives  for  distrusting  a  government  must  you  have  had,  that  could  imjiel  you,  amid 
all  the  pressing  embarrassments  of  public  affairs,  when  the  ministers,  the  men  whom 
you  profess  to  esteem  and  love,  were  tottering  from  their  weakness — when  the  Queen 
required  protection  from  "unjust  and  ungenerous  demands" — that  could  impel  you 
to  separate  from  your  colleagues,  and  to  abandon  your  sovereign  ?  Changes  in  tiie 
government,  altering  its  character,  were  the  ground  of  your  withdrawal  from  office. 
The  chief  addition  to  the  cabinet  at  the  time  of  your  retirement,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  IMr.  Labouchere  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  was  not  aware 
that  he  held  extreme  opinions,  calculated  to  increase  the  discontent  and  alarm  of 
moderate  men.  Have  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  government  tended  to  increase 
your  confidence?  Has  the  appointment  of  your  successor  abated  your  distrust? 
What  think  you  of  the  lecture  on  the  sacred  duty  of  agitation  which  has  been  de- 
livered bv  that  successor  (Mr.  Macaulay)  ?  No  !  no!  if  you  have  been  justified  in 
143 -Vol.  III. 
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abandoning  your  post,  in  withdrawing  your  co-operation  from  colleagues  whom  you 
know  and  esteem,  you  cannot  quarrel  with  our  much  fainter  demonstration  of  dis- 
trust. I  have  thus  given  you  the  testimony  of  a  partial  friend  to  your  demerits — I 
proceed  to  redeem  my  pledge  of  convicting  you  on  your  own  confessions.  Upon 
what  ground  did  you  retire  from  office,  after  having  carried  your  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica?  You  had  a  majority  of  five  only  on  that  bill,  and  you  determined 
to  resign  office.  I  presume  it  was  not  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  country  that 
induced  you  to  retire  from  the  ))ost  of  danger,  that  it  was  the  bona  fide  belief,  after 
the  decision  upon  the  Jamaica  bill,  that  you  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of 
public  confidence  to  enable  you  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  the 
debate  of  the  7th  of  May,  when  you  declared  the  grounds  of  your  withdrawal  from 
office,  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stroud,  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gave  the  following  explanation  : — "  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  option  but 
to  give  up  the  bill  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  bring  forward.  It  is  then  a 
question  whether,  having  brought  forward  a  bill  of  that  importance,  we  shall  leave 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  in  our  colonies 
generally,  in  that  state  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be  content 
to  leave  them.  It  is  obvious  that  in  Jamaica  the  authority  of  the  Crown  will  be 
greatly  weakened  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  giving,  in  effect,  and  in  im- 
pression, support  to  the  contumacy,  as  I  must  call  it,  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
against  the  proposition  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown." 

The  Canada  bill  was  pending: — "We  cannot,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "calculate 
on  that  support  which  is  nece-^sary  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Canada. 
Therefore,  in  continuing  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  not  having,  as  we  think  we 
have  not,  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence  and  support  to  carry  on  those  affairs 
efficiently  in  this  House,  we  should  be  exposing  to  jeopardy  the  colonial  empire  of 
this  country,  many  of  our  colonies  being,  I  will  not  say  in  a  state  of  hazard,  but  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  concerning  which  questions  of  considerable  importance  are 
pending.  After  the  vote  of  last  night,  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that 
upon  the  great  and  important  affairs  of  the  colonies,  upon  which  government  is 
obliged  to  come  to  a  decision,  we  have  such  support  and  such  confidence  in  this 
House  as  will  enable  us  sufficiently  to  carry  on  the  public  business." 

It  was  not,  then,  a  mere  personal  dissatisfaction  with  the  vote ;  it  was  not  wounded 
feelings  of  honour  that  induced  you  to  resign  ;  your  reason  for  resigning  was,  that 
you  were  so  deprived  of  confidence  and  support,  that  you  were  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  by  continuing  in  office.  What  security  can  you 
give  to  those  colonies  that  you  are  better  enabled  to  administer  their  affairs  now  than 
then?  What  said  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of  Lords?  After  mentioning  a 
conversation  between  Bishop  Burnet  and  King  William,  in  which  the  bishop,  after 
discussing  the  different  forms  of  government,  inquired  which  his  Majesty  preferred  ? 
was  answered  by  the  King,  "  I  know  not  which  may  be  the  best,  but  the  worst  I 
consider  to  be  a  monarchy  which  does  not  possess  the  full  power  and  prerogatives  of 
a  monarchy." 

Lord  Melbourne  went  on  to  say,  in  allusion  to  this  conversation, —  "  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  best  ministry,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  unquestionably  the 
worst  ministry  is  that  which  does  not  possess  sufficient  of  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  to  carry  those  measures  which  it  may  think  necessary  for  the 
public  service." 

Lord  Melbourne  did  not  then  draw  the  distinction  which  has  since  been  drawn 
between  the  responsibility  of  an  administration  for  executive  government  and  for 
legislative  measures.  Lord  Melbourne  said,  that  that  was  the  worst  government 
which  had  not  sufficient  confidence  on  the  part  of  parliament  and  the  country  to 
carry  such  measures  through  parliament  as  it  thought  necessary.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  differs  from  Lord  Melbourne  in  that  respect ;  he  draws 
a  distinction  between  executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  offers  it  in  vindication 
of  the  government  for  continuing  in  office  without  public  confidence.  Can  you 
maintain  the  docti'ine  that  a  government  is  merely  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
departmental  business  ?  If  that  doctrine  be  correct,  there  may  be  complete  abdica- 
tion of  every  legislative  function.  How  is  it  possible,  in  a  country  with  a  popular 
form  of  government — in  a  country,  whose  affairs  have  been  administered  (as  in  this 
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country  they  have)  mainly  tliroiigh  tlie  intervention  of  the  Iloii'se  of  Commons — 
liovv  is  it  possible  for  llie  government  to  maintain  public  resueet  if  it  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  discharwo  of  departmental  duties  ?     If  you  exclude  legislation  from  your 
duties,  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  Jamaica?     You  felt  it  absolutely  r>eces- 
sary,  according  to  your  conception  of  duty,  to  annihilate  the  Assemljly  of  Jamaica, 
and  substitute  a  despotic  for  a  free  government.     You  clearly  thought  good  execu- 
tive government  in  Jamaica  impossible  without  legislative  interference.     The  case 
of  Jamaica  is   the  case  of  every  colony,  of  almost  every  function  of  government. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  government  which   is 
limited  to  mere  administration  of  departments,  and  which  docs  not  involve  duties  of 
legislation  a.s  well  as  of  execution.     But  there  is  a  new  resource  for  an  incompetent 
administration  ;    there  is  the  ingenious  device  of  "  open   questions,"  the  cunning 
scheme  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  a  weak  government  by  ))roclaiming  its  disunion. 
It  will  be  a  fatal  policy  indeed,  if  that  which  has  hitherto  been  an  exception — and 
always  an  unfortunate  exception  in  recent  times,  is  hereafter  to  constitute  the  rule 
of  government.     If  every  government  may  say,  "We  feel  pressed  by  those  behind 
us,  we  find  ourselves  unable,  by  steadily  maintaining  our  own  opinions,  to  command 
the  majority,   and  retain  the  confidence  of  our  followers;  our  remedy  is  an  easy  one 
—  let  us  make  eacli  question  an  open  question,  and  tiiereby  destroy  every  obstacle 
to  every  possible  combination."     What  will  be  the  consequence?     The  exclusion  of 
Hon.  and  able  men  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  unprincipled  coalition  of  the 
refuse  of  every  party.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  tliat  there  have   been 
instances  of  "open  questions"  in  the  recent  history  of  this  country.     There  have 
been;  but  there  has  scarcely  been  one  which  has  not  been  ])reguant  with  evil,  and 
which  has  not  been  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity  with  censure  and  disgrace. 
He  said  that  in  1782,   Mr.  Fox  made  parliamentary  reform  an  open  question;  that 
Mr.  Pitt  did  so  on   the  slave  trade  ;    and  that  the  Catholic  question  was  an  open 
one.     Why,  if  ever  lessons  were  written  for  your  instruction  to  guard  you  against 
the  recurrence  to  open  questions,  you  will  find  them  in  these  melancholy  examples. 
The  first  instance  was  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  Nortii,  which  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  open  questions.     Does  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know 
tliat  that  very  fact,  the  union  in  office  of  men  who  had  differed,  and  continued  to 
differ,  on  great  constitutional  and  vital  questions,  produced  such  a  degree  of  dis- 
content and  disgust  as  to  lead  to  the  disgraceful  expidsion  of  that  government?  The 
second   instance  was  that  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  has  not  that  act  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
permitting  of  the  slave  trade  to  be  an  open  question,  been  more  condenmed  than 
any  other  act  of  his  public  life?     I  will  read  what  the  most  recent  historian  savs 
upon  the  subject  of  tliat  very  coalition,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  leaving  the 
slave  trade  an  open  question.     Of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  it  is  said — "  On  sucli 
grounds  Mr.  Fox  andLord  North  succeeded  in  overturning  the  ministry,  and  took  their 
places,  which  they  held  for  a  few  months,  when  the  king  dismissed  them,  amidst  the 
all  but  universal  jcy  of  the  countr}',  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  sects,  joining 
in  one  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  factious  propensities  in  which  tiie  unnatural  alliance 
was  begotten — and  apprehending  from  it,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarked,  'a  jjrogeny 
stamped  with  the  features  of  both  parents — the  violence  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  other.'  " 

What  is  there  to  prevent  me,  if  such  a  doctrine  were  tolerated,  from  coalescing 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Leader)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Cornwall  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  government,  from 
sirbsecpiently  dividing  the  spoils  of  office,  discharging  the  mere  executive  duties  of 
it,  and  evading  the  exhibition  of  disunion  by  alleging  that  parliament  was  respon- 
sible for  legislation,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  propose  which  there  was  a  chance 
of  carrying  ?  What  says  the  same  historian  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade  ?  "  These  are  heavy  charges  ;  but  we  fear  the  worst  remains  to  be  urged 
against  the  coiiduct  of  this  eminent  person.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  the  African  slave  trade  than  he.  His  speeches  against  it  were  the  finest 
of  his  noble  orations.  Yet  did  he  continue  for  eighteen  years  of  his  life  suffering 
any  one  of  iiis  colleagues,  nay  of  his  underlings  of  office,  to  vote  against  the  question 
of  abolition  if  they  thought  fit.     His  conduct  on  the  slave  trade  leaves  a  dark  shade 
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resting  upon  his  reputation — a  shade  which  few  would  take  to  be  on  the  first  of 
orators  and  greatest  of  ministers." 

The  next  instance  cited  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  that  of  the  Catholic 
question.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  evils  which  arose  from  making  Catholic 
Emancipation  an  open  question.  All  parties  in  this  House  were  equally  responsible 
for  them.  Fox  made  it  an  open  question — Pitt  made  it  an  open  (|uestion — Lord 
Liverpool  made  it  an  open  question — Canning  made  it  an  open  question.  Each  had 
to  plead  an  urgent  necessity  for  tolerating  disunion  in  the  cabinet  on  this  great 
question  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  practical  result  of  that  disunion  was 
to  introduce  discord  among  public  men,  and  to  paralyze  the  vigour  of  executive 
government.  Every  act  of  administration  was  tainted  by  disunion  in  the  cabinet. 
Each  party  was  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  other.  Each  party  must  be  re- 
presented in  the  government  of  that  very  country  which  required  above  all  things 
an  united  and  resolute  government.  There  must  be  a  lord-lieutenant  of  one  class 
of  opinions,  a  secretary  of  the  opposite,  beginning  their  administration  in  harmony, 
but  in  spite  of  themselves  becoming  each  the  nucleus  of  a  party,  gradually  converting 
reciprocal  confidence  into  jealousy  and  distrust.  It  was  ray  conviction  of  the  evils 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  long  experience  of  distracted  councils,  of  the  curse  of 
an  open  question  as  it  affected  the  practical  government  of  Ireland,  it  was  this  con- 
viction, and  not  the  fear  of  physical  force,  that  convinced  me  that  the  policy  must 
be  adandoned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  making  of  the  Catholic  question  an  open 
question  facilitated  the  ultimate  settlement  of  it.  If  the  decided  friends  of  emanci- 
pation had  refused  to  unite  in  government  with  its  opponents,  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  at  an  earlier  period,  and  (as  it  ought  to  have  been)  under  their 
auspices.  So  much  for  the  encouraging  examples  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
They  were  fatal  exceptions  from  the  general  policj'  of  government.  If,  as  I  before 
observed,  such  exceptions  are  to  constitute  the  future  rule  of  government,  there  is 
an  end  to  public  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  great  political  parties,  a 
severance  of  all  ties  which  constitute  party  connections,  a  premium  upon  the  shabby 
and  shuffling  conduct  of  unprincipled  politicians.  I  give  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions,  but  without  this 
new  doctrine  of  "open  questions"  how  could  you,  with  your  opinions  on  the  corn- 
laws,  on  free  trade,  on  the  abolition  of  all  protective  and  restrictive  duties,  how  could 
you  justify  your  union  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who  does  not  content  himself  with 
mere  dissent  from  your  opinions,  but  who  has  publicly  declared  that  the  measures 
for  which  you  contend  are  among  "  the  wildest  and  maddest  schemes  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  imagination  of  man  ?  ''  Again,  how  can  you,  who  think  the  sufi'rage 
ought  to  be  extended — who  think  there  is  no  security  for  the  honesty  of  the  elector 
except  in  secret  voting — who  think  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be  reduced 
— who  think  the  Septennial  Act  ought  to  be  repealed — how  can  you,  with  the 
faintest  hope  of  eifectually  serving  your  country,  co-operate  Avith  the  noble  lord,  who 
tells  his  constituents  and  the  world  that  he  considers  these  very  measures,  which  you 
deem  imperatively  necessary,  to  be  tantamount  to  the  commencement  of  a  revolution? 
The  noble  lord  tells  his  constituents,  after  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  some 
amendments  to  the  Reform  Act,  such  as  a  new  Registration  Bill,  and  some  measure 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  rates,  "  that  minor  changes  such  as  these,  introduced 
when  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  them,  and  they  have  been  duly  weighed,  differ 
very  much  from  tlie  proposal  to  found  a  new  reform  bill  on  the  basis  of  triennial 
j)arliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage."  (Mr.  Macaulay. — I  am  not 
for  triennial  parliaments.)  No ;  but  you  are  for  quadrennial :  so  there  is  but  a  year 
between  your  measure  and  that  denounced  by  the  noble  lord.  Thus  then  the  question 
will  stand  between  two  members  of  the  cabinet:  one  says,  triennial  parliaments 
would  be  pernicious ;  the  other  says,  quadrennial  are  necessary  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country.  One  says,  household  suffrage  will  not  only  be  dangerous  and  con- 
vulsing to  the  public  mind — (Lord  John  Russell,  we  believe,  made  some  gesture  of 
dissent.) — Have  you  heard  this  night  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
Mr.  O'Counoll  ?  Did  you  hear  the  appeal  he  made  to  me?  Did  you  hear  him  say, 
that  any  party  which  refused  to  admit  to  tiie  franchise  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes — the  real  elements  of  strength  in  the  country — wereimworthy  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ?     Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman  believe,  when  he  shall  have  drawn 
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his  new  line — merely  admittins;'  to  the  franchise  the  £10  liouseholderK  now  resident 
otit  of  the  borouglis — tluit  he  will  stop  agitation?     The  nohle  lord  would  soon  con- 
vince him  that  sueii  limited  extension  of  the  sutlrag-e  wouhl  have  the  double  evil  of 
increasing  discontent,   and   compelliii<?  further  and   indefinite  changes.      But   the 
hallot!  tlie  most  important  of  unsettle(l  constitutional  questions!  how  can  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,   who  considers  secret  voting  in(lispensal)le  to  the  honest  discharge 
of  the  dut3'  of  an  elector,  how  can  he  act  cordially  in  public  life  with  the  noble  lord, 
who  considers  the  ballot  pregnant  with  evil  in  itself,  and  entailing  what  would  be 
tantamount  to  revolution — namely,   household  snlfrage?     How  do  you  meet  in  the 
Cabinet  to  discuss  the  state  of  tlie  country  totally  differing  on  a  great  question  like 
this,  involving  others  of  still  greater  magnitude?     The  right  lion,  gentleman  pro- 
claims the  sacred  duty  of  agitation.     He  says,  that  no  great  measure  can  be  carried 
without  agitation.     Are  these  mere  clap-traps  to  deceive  the  Radicals  behind  him  ? 
If  your  doctrine  be  good,  do  you  intend  to  agitate  as  a  member  of  the  goverment? 
You  profess  to  believe  in  the  efhcacy  and  necessity  of  the  ballot,   and  you  say  no 
great  (piestion  can  be  carried  without  agitation.      Does  your  [losition  as  a  Cabinet 
minister  exempt  you  from  the  duty  of  agitating  in  favour  of  the  ballot?       If  you 
agitate  in  its  favour,  the  noble  lord  must  agitate  against  it.     Here  is  the  first  result 
of  your  open  questions.     How  edifying  will  it  be  to  sec  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  after  a  conference  in  Cabinet  on  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country, 
or  other  urcuna  imperii^  part  company  at  the  end  of  Downing-street,  each  to  carry 
on  his  separate  system  of  agitation  !     Great  indeed   will   be  the   vigour  of  your 
administration,  aud  cordial  the  concert  of  your  Cabinet.     But,  suppose  you  abstain 
from  agitation ;  suppose,  in  order  to  prevent  collision  in  the  Cabinet,  j'ou  never  dis- 
cuss cither  corn-laws  or  ballot,  or  any  other  of  the  open  questions,  what  answer  will 
you  make  to  your  constituents  at  Edinburgh  ?      Out  of  office  you  declared  yourself 
in  favour  of  these  measures, — in  office,  you  repeated  the  assurance  that  you  were 
faithful  to  your  principles.     From  the  jiroud  keep  of  Windsor  you  proclaimed  your 
fidelity   to   them,  not  from   the  gratification  of  any   vulgar  personal   vanity,    but 
from  the  firm  resolution   that   truth   should  be  spoken   in  high   places,    and   that 
from   the  palace  of  kings   the  comfortable  tidings   of    Radical   reform  should    be 
conveyed    by   a  voice  of  authority.     Will  it   suffice  to   answer,   when  your  con- 
stituents require  the  fulfilment   of  your   promises,   "I  gave  you  no   pledges;   de- 
clarations in  abundance  I  admit,  but  pledges!  I  utterly   disclaim  them."     They 
will  remind  you,   that  they  hailed  your  return  from  foreign  lands  to  the  shores  of 
England, — that  they  found  you  panting  for  distinction,  and  lifted  you  through  their 
favour  into  the  councils  of  the  empire.      If  their  native  tongue  will  not  suffice  for 
this    classic   constituency,    you  have  taught   them,    by   reminding   me  of  former 
reproaches,  where  they  may  find,  in  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Dido,  the  fit  ex- 
pression of  their  sorrows  : — 

Kusquam  tuta  fides ! 

Nay,  they  may  proceed  with  the  quotation, 

Nusquam  tuta  fides  !  ejectum  littore,  egcntem 
Excepi,  et  regni  dumens  in  parte  locavi. 

"  Shall  there  be  no  fruit,"  they  will  exclaim,  "  of  our  mutual  love,  no  little  Bill, 
stamped  with  tlie  image  of  the  father,  and  reflecting  in  its  face  the  features  of  pater- 
nal vigour  and  intelligence  ?" 

Saltern  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 
Ante  fugam  soboles,  si  quis  niilii  parvulus  aula 
Luderet  ./Kneas,  qui  te  tantuin  ore  referret, 
Non  adeo  omuino  capta  ac  deserta  viderer. 

You  remain  deaf  to  their  entreaties;  with  all  your  protestations  of  fidelity, 
you  have  nothing  to  return  but  the  miserable  answer  of  iEneas,  after  all  his  coquet- 
ting in  the  cavern,  Non  ha-c  in  fccdera  veni — I  gave  you  no  pledges.  The  noble 
lord  tells  his  constituents  at  Stroud,  that  the  measures  to  be  dreaded,  as  ending 
in  revolution,  are  the  ballot  and  its  consc(iuence,  indefinitely  extended  suffrage; 
and  he  exhorts  the  inhabitants  of  Stroud  to  act  on  the  principles  of  true  Whig- 
gisni,  and,  above  all,  "not  to  raise  the  anchors  of  the  monarchy  while  a  storm 
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is  blackening  in  the  horizon."  And  what  docs  the  noble  lord  do  as  the  fury  of  the 
storm  increases  ?  He  enlists  an  able-bodied  seaman  who  thinks  there  is  no  safely 
from  the  storm  but  in  heaving  the  anchors,  and  is  whistling  away  with  half  tliecrew 
at  work  at  the  capstan.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  The  vessel  is  lost  while 
the  officers  are  squabbling  and  fighting  about  the  management  of  it.  One  insists 
on  remaining  at  anchor  and  riding  out  the  storm;  the  other,  on  heaving  the  anchor, 
and  braving  the  open  sea ;  neither  has  strength  enough  to  prevail,  and  amid  the 
distractions  of  the  crew,  the  gallant  ship  drags  along  with  imperfect  and  loosened 
holding,  till  she  drifts  on  the  obscure  and  dirty  mud  bank  of  progressive  reform. 
So  much  for  "  Open  questions."  1  now  come  to  consider  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  look  at  the  state  of  the  revenue.  There  has  been 
of  late  a  great  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue.  Every  quarter  produced  a  greater 
increase  in  the  expenditure,  and  a  corresponding  deficit.  On  the  5th  of  January 
1839,  the  actual  expenditure  exceeded  the  actual  revenue  by  the  sum  of  £345,000, 
on  the  5th  of  April  by  ^430,000,  on  the  5!h  of  July  by  £518,000,  and  on  the  10th 
of  October  by  ^803,000.  On  the  balance  of  three  years  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
£3,500,000,  comparing  revenue  with  expenditure,  and  yet  in  such  a  state  of  the 
finances,  the  government,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  momentary,  and  only  momentary, 
popularity,  consented  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  of  the  post-office.  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  subject.  Suppose  I  had  acted  in  regard  to  the 
malt-tax  as  ministers  have  done  with  respect  to  the  post-ofiice.  I  was  in  far  greater 
difficulties,  as  minister,  in  1835,  than  the  present  government,  and  more  pressing 
demands  were  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  than  for  the  repeal  of  the  post- 
age duty.  Did  1  evade  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  united  government  by  making 
the  malt-tax  an  open  question  ?  Did  I  not  forego  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  my 
noble  friend,  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham,  because  I  was  resolved  that  the  malt- 
tax  should  not  be  an  open  question,  but  that  the  repeal  of  it  should  be  opposed  by 
the  whole  authority  of  government  ?  When  my  hon.  friends  saw  my  determination 
to  maintain  the  maltTtax,  or  relinquish  oliice,  they  consented  to  support  me,  and  the 
House,  generally,  gave  me  that  support,  which  enabled  me  to  oppose  the  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax  by  an  immense  majority — 350  to  192.  Had  this  government  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  had  they  told  the  House  that  the  reduction  of  the  postage  duty 
was  a  step  which  could  not  be  taken  without  extreme  danger  to  the  revenue,  had 
they  refused  to  be  parties  to  the  reduction,  they  would  have  received  similar  support. 
They  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  measure  which  they  have  so 
rashly  and  so  needlessly  adopted  against  their  own  opinions.  While  the  revenue  is 
thus  diminished,  how  stand  the  establishments?  What  progress  has  been  made  in 
redeeming  the  magnificent  pledges  of  retrenchment  and  economy — the  flattering 
promises,  that  a  reformed  parliament  would  secure  respect  for  the  government,  and 
peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  greatly  reduced  establishments !  What  are  the 
facts  ?  In  1835,  the  expendure  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  establishments  was 
£11,400,000;  in  1836,  it  was  £11,800,000;  in  1837,  it  was £12,194,000  ;  in  1838, 
it  was  £12,681,000;  in  1839,  it  was  £13,565,000.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  pre- 
sent ministers  took  the  administration  of  public  affairs  into -their  own  hands — they 
promised  emphatically  to  secure  tranquillity  and  concord  throughout  the  country 
by  "progressive  reform,"  and  declared  that  the  name  of  England  would  be  so 
respected  throughout  Europe,  that  universal  peace  could  be  maintained  with  dimi- 
nished establishments.  'Phey  h;id,  notwithstanding,  progressively  increased  the 
military  establishments  of  the  country  ;  not,  as  he  believed,  unnecessarily  :  he  threw 
no  blame  upon  them  for  that  increase,  but  let  them  no  longer  boast  of  the  blessings 
of  profound  peace  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home.  There  stood  the  fact,  that  they 
had  increased  the  military  establishments  of  this  country  from  1835,  when  they  were 
£11,401,000,  to  the  present  period,  when  they  were  £13,565,000,  and  this  during  a 
time  of  peace.  Do  you  look  to  the  possibility  of  a  war?  What  have  you  done  to 
prepare  for  it  ?  You  blamed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Goulburn,  for  their  financial  extravagancies.  What  did  we  effect  in  the  three  years 
of  our  administration  ?  We  reduced  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  in  the  short 
period  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  Reform  Bill,  by  a  capital  of  twenty  millions; 
we  diminished  the  annual  public  charge  by  one  million  and  a  half.  This  was  done 
in  the  Unrcformed  Parliament;  this  was  the  work  of  that  government  which  you 
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said   bad  increased   establishments   for  the  sake  of  |)atronajjfC  and  of  corruption. 
What  is  the  amount  of  public  debt  now,  as  comparcil  with  the  public  debt  on  5th 
January  1831,   the  amount  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt  was  £783,000,000.     Had 
it  been  reduced  during  these  nine  years  of  peace  and  reform  ?  No!  greatly  increased. 
The  true  test,  however,  is  not  the  amount   of  cajiital,  but   the  amount  of  annual 
charge.     Has  that  been  diminisheil?    No!    increased  to  the  extent  of  one  million. 
The  annual  charge  of  the  national  debt  on  the  5th  January  1831,  was  £28,349,000. 
On  the  5th  January  1840,  it  was  i,'-ii),300,000.     .So  lyucli  for  your  financial  admini- 
stration, and  your  promises  of  retrenchment.     Let   us  now  consider  the  state  of  the 
country  in  respect  to  internal  tran((uillity,  and  the  citutentrnent  of  the  people.     Ac- 
count to  us  for  the  jirogress  of  Chartism  and  Socialism.     Lord  Grey,  speaking  in 
1834,  said   that  mischievous  political   combinations  were  suppressed.     Why  have 
they  revived  and  spread  to  a  formidable  extent  ?     Because  you,  the  ministers,  have 
encouraged  them  by  your  example,  by  your  acts,  by  your  principles  of  government. 
You  are  now  encouraging  them  by  your  exhortations  to  agitation.     When  you  make 
a  chartist  delegate  a  magistrate,  you  offer  a  direct  preuiium  to  chartism.     You  invert 
the  relation  of  government  to  the  people  by  acts  like  these.     Instead  of  being  a  con- 
trol over  evil  jiassions,  and  a  check  upon  unruly  acts,  you  make  tlie  government 
and  the  magistracy  the  actual  fomenters  of  disati'ection  and  insubordination.     It  is 
no  excuse  that  radical  corporations  have  recommended  chartists  lor  the  magistracy; 
it  is  no  remedy  that  you  afterwards  dimiss  tiiem  when  they  disgrace  the  magistracy 
by  their  violent  language  or  conduct.    The  evil  is  done  when  the  a])pointment  is  made. 
1  do  not  ask  you  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  or  to  ))ass  coercive  laws  of 
extreme  rigour;  1  have  every  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary  law,  when 
enforced  by  a  vigorous  government,  commanding  the  sympathy  and   co-operation 
of  a  loyal  peo])le.     But  you  paralyse  that  law,  and  alienate  that  sympathy,  Avhen, 
for  the  sake  of  courting  popular  favour,  you  lend  your  sanction  to  evil  principles, 
by  bestowing  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  Crown  on  those  who  profess  them. 
You  confound  and  unsettle   the  public  mind  v^'hen,  as  cabinet   ministers,  you  ex- 
liort  to  agitation  as  a  positive  duty.    What  right  have  you  to  complain  of  Mr,  Oastler  ? 
I  do  complain  of  him.    I  have  never  sanctioned  his  agitation — I  deem  it  most  pernicious. 
But  you  cannot  so  limit  agitation  that  it  shall  just  be  subservient  to  your  interests. 
You  can't  have  agitation  on  one  side  merely.     The  men  opposed  to  you  will  tell  you 
that  the  importance  which  you  attach  to  your  purposes  they  attach  to  theirs.    And  the 
dangerous,  and,  I  think,  wicked  agitation  on  the  poor  laws  will  be  defended  on  the 
principles  on  which  you  rely.     If  there  be  danger  in  that  agitation,  why  should  there 
not  be  in  yours  ?     Mr.  Oastler  has  excited,  it  is  said,  and  inflamed  the  people  against 
the  poor-law.     Suppose  he  thinks  the  poor-law  a  greater  grievance  than  the  want 
of  the  ballot.     If  agitation  is  allowable  to  you  (Mr.  IMacaulay),  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
can  you  with  any  consistency  denounce  Air.   Oastler  for  the  consequences  of  his 
agitation  ?     Then,  again,  take  the  case  of  the  Socialists.     Have  you  given  them  no 
encouragement  ?     Are  you  aware  of  the  progress  of  this  society  ?     Are  you  aware  of 
the  opinions  they  profess  ?     This  debate  ctuiunenced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin, 
asking  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  "whether  Socialism  had  extended  to  Ireland?" 
And  this  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  on  the  first  ingress  of  Socialism,   repudiated  and  rejected  it.     A  cheer  fol- 
lowed this  question,  and  credit  was  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  eti'ectual 
discouragement  of  this  system.     Are  you  (the  iNlinistei's)  entitled  to  the  same  com- 
pliment?    Have  you  marked  your  reprobation  of  the  doctrines  avowed  by  the  pre- 
sident of  this  society, — the  shameful  doctrines,  that  religion  is  a  fraud,  that  the  right 
of  private  jjropertj  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  marriage  is  an  unnatural  institu- 
tion ?     I  don't  want  you  to  rush  hastily  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Owen;  but  I  do 
require  from  you  (and  there  is  not  one  impartial   man,   of  whatever  sect  or  party, 
who  will  not  join  with  me,)  I  do  require  that  the  Prime  Alinister  of  England  shall 
not  present  to  a  Maiden  Queen  the  patron  and  chief  promoter  of  such  doctrines. 
So  much  for  the  president  of  the  institution ;  now  let  me  put  a  question  to  the 
government,  with  respect  to  the  vice-president.     The  vice-president  of  this  insti- 
tution was  i\Ir.  Pare,  of  Birmingham.     lu  the  course  of  the  year  1839  Mr.  Pare, 
being  vice-president  of  this  society,  the  Congress  of  Socialists  came  to  a  resolution, 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  address  the  general  convention  of  the  labouring  classes  now 
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sitting  in  Birmingham."  This  address  appears  to  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Pare 
on  the  part  of  the  deputation  who  proceeded  with  the  address.  He  reports  to  the 
Congress,  "That  they  were  received  very  courteously,  but  very  cautiously;  that 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  complimented  the  Congress  on  being  composed  of  men  of 
high  intellect ;  and  he  thought  the  address  one  which  should  be  answered;  that 
Mr.  O'Brien — (Mr.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  I  presume,)  moved  '  That  the  address  be 
received,  and  taken  into  consideration  after  the  simultaneous  meetings  were  over, 
which  were  previously  agreed  upon.'" 

Here  is  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  congress  of  Socialism  and  the 
convention  of  Chartism.  I  have  it  also  in  my  power  to  prove  that  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  institution,  next  to  Mr.  Owen,  was  Mr.  Pare.  Now,  will  the  House  believe 
that  this  vice-president  of  the  congress  of  Socialism,  of  that  institution  which  holds 
that  the  right  to  property  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  marriage  tie  is  an  un- 
natural obligation — will  the  House  believe  that  this  vice-president  occupies  a  place 
under  her  Majesty's  government  ?  The  president  of  the  institution  was  presented 
to  her  Majesty.  The  vice-president  holds  an  office  under  the  government,  and  what 
office  do  you  suppose?  The  registrar  of  marriages  in  the  town  of  Birmingham! 
Now,  by  whom  was  Mr.  Pare  appointed  registrar  of  births  and  marriages?  Bir- 
mingham, I  believe,  is  not  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor-law.  If  it  had  been, 
the  guardians  of  the  union  would  have  had  the  appointment.  But  Birmingham  not 
being  so  circumstanced,  Mr.  Pare  must  have  received  his  appointment  from  the 
authority  of  her  Majesty's  government.  Is  it  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  or  common  decency,  at  a  time  when  principles  of  Socialism  are  convulsing  and 
disgusting  the  land,  to  select  for  the  particular  office  of  registrar  of  marriages,  in 
such  a  town  as  Birmingham,  the  vice-president  of  a  society  which  holds  marriage 
to  be  an  unnatural  tie  ?  The  presentation  of  the  president  to  her  Majesty  may  have 
been — it  surely  must  have  been — a  casual,  an  unfortunate  oversight.  Is  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  vice-president  an  oversight  also?  If  it  be,  I  hold  you  only  one 
degree  less  culpable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  for  not  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  the  men  whom  you  select  for  such  appointments  ;  and  how  can  you 
hope  to  discourage  Chartism  and  Socialism,  when  j'ou  exercise  your  patronage  and 
authority  iu  favour  of  those  who  are  their  chief  supporters  ?  It  does  appear  to  me, 
that  a  more  grievous  and  wanton  insult  could  not  be  offered  to  the  females  of  those 
religious  sects  for  whose  relief  the  marriage  Act  was  introduced,  than  the  selecting 
for  that  particular  office  the  vice-president  of  a  society  which  holds  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  an  unnatural  institution.  The  office  of  registrar  was  held  in  the 
same  House  in  which  the  congress  of  Socialists  met.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pare  found 
it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Socialists;  but  on  with- 
drawing from  that  office,  he  declared  he  would  continue  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
would  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  society.  Is  it  fitting  that  such 
things  should  be  done  by  the  authority  of  the  government, — and  can  you  be  sur- 
prised at  the  progress  of  Socialism,  when  the  chief  patrons  and  propagators  of  it 
receive  marked  encouragement  fi-om  ministers  acting  in  the  Queen's  name?  Again, 
have  you  taken  effectual  precautions  against  the  overt  acts  to  which  the  principles 
of  Socialism  and  Chartism  might  fairly  be  expected  to  lead  ?  You  had  timely  indi- 
cations of  the  probable  result ;  there  were  symptoms  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
that  there  would  be  open  resistance  to  the  law.  In  what  condition  is  the  militia 
force  of  the  country  ?  In  case  of  necessity,  could  it  be  embodied  ?  Have  any  steps 
been  taken  so  to  amend  the  law  that  the  militia  force  might  be  available  within  a 
short  period  of  the  demand  for  its  services  ?  How  can  you  now  vindicate  j'our  re- 
ductions of  the  yeomanry?  You  cannot  allege  unwillingness  to  employ  them  as  an 
unsuitable  force  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  for  you  have  employed  them  on  every 
occasion,  and  have  acknowledged  the  zealous  and  eti'ectual  services  they  have  ren- 
dered. You  employed  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  at  Nottingham,  at 
Bristol,  at  Birmingham,  at  Newport.  You  may  allege  that  you  are  organising  a 
rural  police  as  a  substitute;  but  surely,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  unwise  to  throw  away,  at  least  to  impair  an  instrument  of  proved  efficacy  for 
maintaining  public  tranquillity  before  any  sufficient  substitute  was  provided.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  great  department  of  foreign  policy,  for  I  have  yet  to  answer  all 
the  ([uestions  that  have  been  put  to  me  ae  to  the  principles  on  which,  if  in  government, 
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I  would  undertake  to  act.  But  do  not  construe  silence  into  approbation  :  I  see  amjde 
pffound  both  lor  anxiety  and  lor  condemnation  in  reference  to  our  foreifjn  policy. 
There  is  but  one  remark  which  1  will  make.  I  cannot  observe  without  deep  pain, 
the  indications  of  growing  distrust  and  uneasiness  in  our  relations  with  that  powerful 
neighbour  (France),  with  whom,  for  the  interests  of  peace  in  Europe — for  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce — of  civilization — of  humanity,  it  is  so  im])ortant  to  maintain,  not 
merely  the  relations  of  peace,  but  those  of  mutual  confidence  and  f^ood-will.  Of 
course,  I  speak  only  of  such  a  maintenance  of  those  relations  as  shall  be  ])erfectly 
compatible  with  a  studied  rejjard  on  our  part  for  national  honour,  and  the  rights  of 
our  own  subjects;  but  1  shall  deeply  regret  if  a  cordial  good  understanding  between 
two  mighty  countries,  the  relations  of  which  must  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
v.orld  lor  good  or  evil,  cannot  be  maintained  consistently  with  every  regard  on  the 
])art  of  eacli  for  national  dignity  and  national  rights.  I  shall  here  close  my  enu- 
meration of  the  grounds  on  which  I  withhold  my  confidence  from  the  government, 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  several  questions  which  have  been  i)ut  to  me 
respecting  my  opinions  and  intentions  on  various  questions  of  public  policy,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  following  : — The  ])rivilegc  question  now  pending,  the  Poor- 
laws,  National  education,  the  Reform  Act,  the  Corn -laws,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  and  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  I  cannot  venture  to 
declare  an  oj)inion  on  these  important  matters,  without  at  once  exhibiting  the 
divisions  and  dissensions  which  are  alleged  to  prevail  in  the  conservative  party.  But 
I  declare,  once  for  all,  that  I  prefer  incurring  that  danger,  to  the  purchasing  of  a 
precarious  support  by  the  concealment  of  my  views  and  intentions.  I  ask  no  man 
to  relinquish  his  own  conscientioHS  convictions,  in  order  that  he  may  adopt  mine; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  not  be  the  instrument  for  giving  efi'ect  to  opinions  in 
which  I  do  not  concur,  and  no  man  shall  have  a  right  to  upbraid  me  for  having  ac- 
quired his  confidence  by  a  pretended  acquiescence  in  his  views,  or  by  a  reserve 
liable  to  misconstruction.  I  am  taunted  with  my  inability  to  form  an  administra- 
tion concurring  with  me  on  the  matter  of  privilege,  and  able,  through  the  support 
of  its  followers,  to  execute  my  intentions  in  that  respect.  This  taunt  surprises  me. 
Suppose  I  could  not  rely  for  the  support  of  my  views,  in  regard  to  jjrivilcge,  on  my 
general  supporters,  how  would  my  situation  be  worse  than  your  own  ?  I  was 
informed  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that  without  my  support  he  had  not 
the  hope  of  maintaining,  through  its  own  authority,  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  was  thanked  by  him  i)ublicly  for  the  efficiency  of  that  support,  but 
especially  thanked  by  him  for  having  refused  to  make  this  a  party  tjuestion,  and 
for  having  left  each  member  to  act  on  his  own  impressions  and  conviction.  It  is 
found  convenient  in  this  debate  to  take  another  course,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
a  government  united  on  the  question  of  privilege,  and  making  it  a  party  question, 
and  to  reproach  me  with  the  defection  of  my  friends.  On  one  account  I  rejoice  in 
this  rather  inconsistent  and  ungrateful  reproach.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the  present 
government  is  united  on  the  privilege  question  ;  that  those  peers,  including  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  are  members  of  this  government,  cordially  concur  with  their  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  course  which  their  colleagues  have  taken  here.  I  see  then, 
(if  this  be  the  case,  as  it  must  be,  after  the  taunts  I  have  referred  to,)  the  prospect 
of  a  solution  of  our  difficulties.  Let  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  the  reijuisite  pre- 
vious communication  to  this  House,  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  declaratory 
bill,  ensuring  both  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  the  unquestioned 
exercise  of  essential  privileges,  and  supplying  the  defect  and  imperfection  of  our 
powers  to  vindicate  those  privileges,  especially  during  prorogation.  The  point, 
liowever,  so  far  as  this  debate  is  concerned,  is  merely  this,  that  if  I  should  be  unable 
to  carry  into  etfect  my  views  as  to  privilege  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  jjresume  upon  the  honest  support  of  my  opponents,  my  position,  as  a 
minister,  would  clearly  be  no  worse  than  yours.  I  come  to  the  new  poor-law.  The 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  have  been  accused  of  giving  a  lukewarm  support 
to  this  great  change  in  the  social  system,  and  (though  we  ourselves  abstain  from 
exciting  the  public  mind)  of  having  made  no  manly  declarations  of  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  the  law,  calculated  to  discourage  and  repress  the  agitation  carried  on  by 
others.     Nay,  I  have  been  distinctly  accused  of  having  maintained  silence  on  the 
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subject  of  the  poor-law,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  support  at  the  late  general 
election,  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law,  and  the  clamour  directed  against 
it.  I  have  disdained  to  notice  these,  and  all  similar  accusations  of  the  public  press, 
false  and  malignant  as  they  may  be,  in  any  other  place  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  supported  tlie  poor-law  in  parliament  when  brought  forward  by  a  government 
which  I  opposed ;  and,  let  me  add,  if  w^e,  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  had 
followed  the  examples  vphich  we  might  have  found  in  the  conduct  of  former  opposi- 
tions— if  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law,  and  of  the  facilities 
it  afforded  for  exciting  public  discontent,  the  law  could  not  have  passed.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  the  law  ;  and  in  saying  this,  am  I  making  a  tardy  declaration  in 
its  favour?  am  I  justly  chargeable  with  having  declined  my  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  it,  or  with  having  sought  to  profit,  for  party  purposes,  by  the  tacit 
encouragement  of  a  cry  against  it?  My  own  election  was  among  the  earliest  at  the 
general  elections  of  1837.  I  had  to  address  ray  constituents  in  the  open  air  upon  the 
hustings.  Then  was  the  time  for  reserve  about  the  poor-law,  if  I  had  wished  to  set 
the  example  of  encouraging  agitation  for  election  purposes.  Here  is  the  speech 
which  I  delivered  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course  of  it  1  was  interrupted  by  a  cry, 
"Did  not  you  support  the  poor  law?"  (This  was  my  answer.)  "There  is  no 
question  of  public  concern  from  which  I  wish  to  shrink  ;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
I  did  support  the  poor-law  ;  and  further  than  that,  I  admit  that  my  opinion  of  its 
leading  enactments  and  provisions  is  not  changed.  I  did  not  support  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  rates,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  measure  ;  but  because 
I  saw  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  poor  gradually  lowered  by  the  operation 
of  the  old  poor-law  ;  and  I  wanted,  by  an  approved  system,  to  elevate  their  character 
and  improve  their  comforts.  I  wanted  to  see  them  raised  froni  the  dependent 
situation  of  supporting  themselves  by  alms  derived  from  the  workhouse  to  a  respect- 
able station,  earning  tlieir  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions.  These  are  the  grounds 
on  which  I  supported  the  bill.  I  did  it  out  of  real  friendship  for  the  poor,  being 
convinced  that  it  would  secure  their  permanent  interest  and  improve  their  condition. 
If,  however,  any  of  its  enactments  are  harsh,  I  would  have  them  revised  and  altered. 
I  will  not  try  to  throw  odium  on  others  by  declaring  myself  hostile  to  what  I  have 
supported.  I  believe  the  ultimate  operation  of  that  bill  will  be  to  raise  the  character 
and  elevate  the  position  of  the  poor  in  the  social  scale.  Objectionable  enactments 
I  shall  be  glad  to  consider,  and  make  any  regulation  to  secure  the  comfort  and  well- 
fare  of  the  poor." 

I  adhere  to  the  opinions  I  then  expressed,  and  I  ask  any  honourable  man  of  those 
most  opposed  to  me,  whether  I  could  have  taken  more  effectual  means  of  discourag- 
ing agitation  than  by  such  an  address  to  my  constituents,  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  frankly  declaring  myself  in  favour  of  an  unpopular  law?  I  am  reproached 
with  being  indifferent  to  national  education.  I  am  hostile  to  your  system  of  national 
education,  but  a  warm  friend  to  an  extended  education  on  right  principles.  I  have 
no  new  declarations  to  make  on  this  head  ;  I  adhere  to  the  opinions  I  expressed  last 
year.  I  would  give  every  aid  which  the  state  could  give  to  the  extension  of  education 
on  the  following  conditions : — that  the  instruction  to  be  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  Establislied  Church  should  be  based,  not  merely  on  religion,  but  on  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  ciuirch;  that  the  church  should  be  invited,  nay,  if 
jjossible,  compelled,  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  education  of  its  own  flock  ;  that  j'ou 
should  not  act  as  if  you  were  jealous  of  the  church  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  duty, 
as  if  you  merely  tolerated  the  church  as  an  inconvenient  encumbrance  established  by 
law  of  which  you  could  not  get  rid ;  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of  those  doctrines  and 
principles  which  are  the  distinguisiiing  marks  of  the  creed  which  we  profess.  I  would 
give  the  church  ample  means  of  extended  education  to  all  classes  on  such  principles, 
but  not  tlie  slightest  power  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  accept  it,  and  I  would  not  refuse  to  those  who  rejected  it,  and  who 
dissented  from  the  church,  the  means  of  education  based  on  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity.  I  would,  in  short,  act  upon  the  general  principles  on  which  parlia- 
ment did  act  in  the  years  183G  and  1837.  Some  members  have  justified  their  sup- 
port of  the  present  government,  while  they  proi'ess  no  great  respect  for  it,  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  Reform  Act  would  be  endangered  if  those  who  were  notoriously 
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hostile  to  the  act  durinp;'  its  progress  in  parliament  were  now  in  power,  and  there  is 
a  frequent  attempt  at  ridicule  ot  the  "  new-born  zeal  for  reform,"  and  (lie  conversion 
of  former  enemies  of  tlie  Reform  Act  into  cordial  friends  determined  to  stand  by 
every  enactment  of  it.  This  is  my  case  ;  and  yet  I  see  no  ground  for  ridicule  or 
reproach.  What  inconsistency  istliere,  after  a  momentous  change  in  the  represent- 
ative system  has  been  effected,  at  the  expense  of  great  convulsion  and  disorder,  in 
accepting  that  change  as  a  tinal  settlement,  rather  than  seeking,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  disturb  it  at  the  risk  oH  renewed  and  more  violent  convulsion  and  disturbance,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  defeat?  I  will  maintain  the  Iteforui  Act  : — first, 
because  I  tliink  it  impossible  to  revive  the  system  of  representation  wliicli  tliat  act 
extinguished  ;  secondly,  because  the  i)rolcssed  friends  and  cliief  authors  of  that 
act  are  inclined  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  again  to  agitate  for 
a  new  Reform  Bill,  based  on  more  democratic  principles.  If  I  can  resist  them  more 
efl'ectually  by  maintaining,  not  every  letter,  not  every  palpable  defect  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  all  its  main  provisions,  than  by  disturbing  the  settlement  which  it  made, 
where  is  the  inconsistency  in  an  opponent  of  the  bill,  during  its  progress,  becoming 
a  supporter  after  its  enactment  ?  In  the  progress  of  this  moving  panorama  of  ques- 
tions, the  view  is  at  length  presented  of  the  Devonport  election  and  the  corn-laws.  The 
Judge- Advocate  came  down  to  the  House,  with  his  pockets  filled  with  scraps  of  news- 
papers, detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  Devonport  election,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Dawson  on  the  corn-laws.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  inferred  that  I  was  a  party  to 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Dawson  had  made  on  the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the 
existing  corn-laws,  and  tliat  I  had  employed  Mr.  Dawson  as  a  convenient  instrument 
for  publicly  notifying  some  change  of  opinion  on  my  own  part.  Now,  1  assure 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  when  he  changed  his  own  opinion  on  the  ballot; 
when  he,  who  was  previously  adverse  to  the  ballot,  and  still  doubts  its  efficacy, 
found  it  convenient,  at  the  time  of  an  election  at  Devonport,  to  signify  to  his 
constituents  that  he  would  in  future  vote  for  the  ballot,  1  never  inferred  that  his 
relatives  (Lord  Grey,  or  Lord  Ilowick)  had  changed  their  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  had  employed  his  conversion  as  the  signal  of  tlieir  own.  I  gave  him 
credit  for  being  allov.ed  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  on  a  public  question,  and  to 
act  independently  without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  others.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  indidgent  construction  which  the  hon.  gentleman  puts  on  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Dawson;  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  publicly  to  declare  not 
only  that  Mr.  Dawson's  profession  of  opinion  on  the  corn-laws  was  wholly  un- 
authorized 1)3'  me,  but  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  communication  with  Mr. 
Dawson  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  either  previously  to  the  Devonport  election 
or  during  its  progress.  Nay,  more,  1  will  also  publicly  declare,  that  on  no  occasion 
have  I  ever  resorted  to  the  paltry  device  of  employing  another  person  to  speak  my 
opinions,  of  putting  forth  a  feeler,  (as  the  phrase  is)  of  making  an  experiment  on 
the  public  mind,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  policy  of  maintaining  or  abandoning 
any  given  course.  I  should  have  credit  for  this,  1  hope,  on  my  simple  asseveration  ; 
but  1  will  put  it  beyond  all  (juestion  as  to  the  particidar  case  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, assuring  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  his  surmise  that  Mr.  Dawson  was 
employed  by  me,  in  18"28,  to  indicatea  change  of  opinion  on  my  part  on  the  Catholic 
question,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  his  impression  that  Mr.  Dawson's  late  speeches 
at  Devonport  on  the  corn-laws  were  made  with  my  sanction  or  previous  knowledge. 
AVhen  I  saw,  by  mere  accident,  in  some  newspaj)er,  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  expressed 
an  opinion  at  i)evonport  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  existing  corn-laws,  and 
that  an  inference  was  drawn  from  this  circum.stance  that  my  opinion  had  undergone 
a  change,  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Dawson,  expressing  my  regret  that  he  had  not  unequivocally 
declared  to  the  electors  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  was  ex- 
pressing, and  that  they  were  delivered  without  the  slightest  previous  communication 
with  me.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  his  reply,  which 
will  demonstrate  tiie  truth  of  what  I  am  asserting.  It  is  dated  Devonport,  18th  of 
January. — "I  have  received  your  letter,  which  I  was  unable  to  answer  before,  from 
incessant  toil.  It  gives  me  great  pain  to  think  that  you  disapprove  of  any  thing  1 
have  done.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  few  words  which  I 
uttered  upon  the  corn-laws  were  taken  up  by  the  London  press.  If  I  had  had  any 
suspicion  that  my  words  would  have  been  noticed  at  all,  I  should  have  made  it  dis- 
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tinctly  understood  that  I  was  expressing  my  own,  and  nny  own  sentiments  only,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  such  an  explanation  was  necessary.  I  said  generally, 
that  my  opinion  might  put  me  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  party,  without  men- 
tioning any  names — a  caution  which  appeared  to  me  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding — which  words,  I  believe,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  London  press." 
This,  probably,  will  be  conclusive  as  to  my  responsibility  for  Mr.  Dawson's 
opinions  on  the  corn-laws.  On  that  great  question  my  opinions  remain  unchanged. 
1  ailhere  to  those  which  I  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  last  year.  I  did  not  then 
profess,  nor  do  I  now  profess,  an  unchangeable  adherence  to  the  details  of  the  existing 
law — a  positive  refusal,  under  any  circumstances,  to  alter  any  figure  of  the  scale 
which  regulates  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  I  did  profess,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I 
consider  a  liberal  protection  to  domestic  agriculture,  indispensable,  not  merely  to 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  but,  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community — that 
I  think  a  graduated  duty,  varying  inversely  with  the  price  of  corn,  far  preferable  to 
a  fixed  duty ;  that  I  object  to  a  fixed  duty,  first,  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
determining  the  proper  amount  of  it  on  any  satisfactory  data;  but,  secondly  and 
chiefly,  because  I  foresee  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  fixed  duty 
under  a  very  high  price  of  corn,  and  that,  once  withdrawn,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  re-establish  it.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  the  most  impoi'tant 
questions  of  all ;  namely,  those  that  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  policy  of  maintaining  it,  the  spirit  in  which,  if  maintained, 
it  ought  to  be  executed,  especially  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Ireland.  The  question  has  been  i-epeatedly  and  reproachfully  put  to  me  out  of  this 
House — Do  I  contemplate  the  repeal  of  the  Emancij)ation  Act  ?  Do  I  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  are  exciting  public  discontent  with  its  enactments  with  a 
view  to  the  re-imposition  of  disabilities  ?  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  answering 
such  questions,  of  thus  implying  any  doubt  as  to  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Is  there  any  man  living  who  has  greater  interest  than 
I  have  in  maintaining  that  Bill,  or  who  ought  to  view  with  greater  pain  obstacles 
to  its  satisfactory  and  conciliatory  operation  ?  Can  it  be  justly  required  from  me 
to  contradict  every  newspaper  report,  to  disclaim  the  speecli  of  some  utter  stranger 
to  me  or  my  opinions,  who  may  choose  to  declare  his  belief,  that  I  repent  of  the  part 
I  took  in  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  ?  Repent,  indeed  !  My  repentance  must 
either  be  fi-om  conviction  that  my  motives  were  dishonest  or  corrupt,  or  that  the 
course  I  took  in  1829  was  justified  by  no  considerations  of  necessity  or  true  policy. 
As  to  motives,  I  may  say,  without  presumption,  that  I  can  claim  credit  for  one 
virtuous  act  in  public  life.  I  can  claim  credit  for  having  incurred,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  public  duty  from  which  1  might  have  shrunk,  not  merely  obloquy  and 
vituperation,  but  the  heavier  sacrifices  of  the  alienation  of  private  friends,  the 
severance  of  party  connections,  the  interruption  of  yet  nearer  and  more  binding  ties. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  power.  I  look  with  scorn  and  contempt  on  the 
insinuations  that,  having  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation  while  it  was  profitable  to 
oppose  it,  I  became  a  convert  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Who  could  doubt  that 
the  certain  consequence  of  my  proposing  the  Relief  Bill  must  be  that  which  actually 
followed — the  loss  of  the  support  of  those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  acted,  and  the 
inability  to  conduct  the  government  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  prophesies  a  speedy 
renewal  of  those  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  (disgust  indeed,  was  the  word  he  used) 
with  which  the  Tory  party  viewed  the  course  which  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  myself  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Relief  Bill.  I  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  those  feelings  at  that  tinie.  They  were  prompted,  I  believe, 
and  not  unnaturally,  less  by  the  decision  to  which  we  came,  than  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  act — the  apparent  reserve  which  we 
maintained  until  the  last  moment — the  apparent  distrust'of  those  with  whom  we  had 
previously  cordially  co-operated  in  public  life.  The  events  of  those  days  are  now 
becoming  matters  of  history;  and  I  have  been  supported,  through  all  the  reproaches 
I  have  endured  and  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  by  the  conviction  that  justice  must 
be  ultimately  done,  and  that  the  light  of  truth  will  at  last  dispel  every  mist,  every 
shade  on  our  charaeter  that  imperfect  knowledge  and  unjust  suspicion  may  have 
thrown.  Why  did  we  conceal  from  our  friends  the  course  we  had  determined  to 
pursue  ?   Because  we  had  not  the  power,  consistently  with  our  duty,  with  our  solemn 
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obligations  to  the  Crown,  to  declare  it.  Immediately  after  the  session  of  1828,  my 
noble  Iriend  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us,  as  ministers, 
consistently  with  our  views  of  the  public  interests,  to  continue  our  opposition  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  We  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  that  an  united 
government  should  consider  that  (juestion,  either  with  a  view  to  jjermanent  resistance, 
or  to  early  concession  ;  and  that  we  could  not  advise  the  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment on  the  princiiile  of  permanent  resistance.  We  felt  deej)ly  imj)ressed  with  the 
belief  that,  in  the  state  of  the  puljlic  mind,  and  in  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time, 
that  attempt  must  fail,  and  that  its  failure  would  (mly  serve  to  aggravate  every  evil. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  .Sovereign  in  whose  service  we  were,  whom  we  were  bound 
to  advise,  not  as  party-men,  but  as  res])onsible  ministers,  had  decided  objections  to 
the  alteration  of  the  then  existing  laws.  Those  objections  were  not  abated  or  relaxed 
until  a  very  short  jjcriod  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1829.  It  was  not  until 
the  month  of  January  of  that  year  that  we  received  permission  to  consider  the 
(Jatholic  (luestiou  in  Cabinet,  and,  if  the  Cabinet  should  be  agreed,  to  tender  our 
united  advice  as  a  Cabinet  to  his  jSIajesty — his  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  the 
entire  power  of  acting  upon  or  rejecting  that  advice.  How  was  it  possible  for  us, 
under  such  circumsfances,  to  make  any  conmiunication  to  our  friends  and  supporters? 
My  own  impression  in  .January  was,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  relinquish  office, 
being  at  the  same  time  prepared,  out  of  ottice,  to  make  every  saci-ifice  which  the  re- 
solution zealously  to  co-operate  with  my  noble  friend  in  bringing  this  question  to  a 
settlement,  might  have  required.  I  remained  in  office,  because  my  assistance  in 
office  A^as  absolutely  in(lisi)ensable  ;  but  so  uncertain  was  I,  so  uncertain  was  my 
noble  friend,  of  the  tenure  by  which  we  held  office,  that  on  the  very  d<iy  before  I 
brought  forward  the  Catholic  (piestion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  actually 
resigned  it.  I  moved  the  Kelief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th 
of  Slarch,  1829;  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  on  the  preceding  day  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  myself,  after  a  long  interview  with  his 
Majesty,  at  Windsor  Castle,  felt  it  necessary,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  scruples 
■with  resjject  to  parts  of  the  intended  measure  of  relief  which  we  deemed  indispensable, 
to  tender  our  resignations  of  office.  Those  resignations  were  actually  accepted,  and 
we  returned  from  Windsor  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  March,  no  longer  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  course  of  the  night  we  were  reinstated  in  office,  having  re- 
ceived from  his  iMajesty  the  full  authority  which  we  required  to  proceed  with  the 
Relief  Bill.  Sucli  were  the  circumstances  under  which  we  felt  ourselves  precluded 
from  entering  into  communications  on  the  subject  of  that  bill,  and  of  the  course  we 
meant  to  pursue,  with  a  great  body  of  attached  friends  and  supporters,  whose  con- 
fidence and  esteem  were  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  some,  however,  who  do 
not  question  the  motives  of  our  conduct  in  undertaking  the  Relief  Bill,  but  deny  the 
necessity  for  the  measure.  We  felt  the  necessity  imperative,  not  from  the  dread 
of  violence,  not  from  submission  to  menace,  but  from  the  fact  that,  in  four  out  of  five 
])arliaments  })receding  1829,  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  and  that  the  influence  of  puhlic  opinion  in  this  country,  united  with  the 
undivided  Roman  Catholic  feeling  in  Ireland,  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  or 
made  it  impossible  at  least  to  continue  the  system  of  ojjcn  questions  and  divided 
cabinets.  If  it  were  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  disabilities  in  1829,  surely  to 
dream  of  imposing  them  now  is  among  the  wildest  visions  that  ever  disturbed  the 
imagination.  Repeal  the  Emancipation  Bill ! — and  what  next  ?  Will  rou  leave  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  privileges  which  they  held  before  the  Relief  Bill,  and  inde- 
pendently of  it  ':*  But  those  privileges  (the  elective  franchise  in  particular),  and  the 
substantial  i)ower  which  they  conferred,  were  the  main  instruments  by  which  the 
Relief  Bill  was  carried.  If  you  are  prepared  to  withhold  those  privileges  (and 
withhold  them  you  nuist),  the  measure  you  advise  is  not  the  mere  repeal  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,  but  the  retracing  all  the  steps  of  gradual  concession  for  a  century 
back,  till  you  remount  to  the  penal  laws,  and  absolute  servitude.  Can  any  n^au 
who  reflects  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  its  relation  to  this  country,  entertain  for 
one  moment  so  absurd  a  speculation  ?  Then  ccmies  the  question, — if  the  Relief  Bill 
cannot  be  repealed,  in  wluit  spirit  shall  it  be  executed  ?  Shall  it  be  nominally  re- 
tained on  the  statute  book,  but  be  defeated,  so  far  as  civil  office  and  distinctions 
are  concerned,  through   the  distrust  of  the   Crown?     I  answer,    decide<lly   not 
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And  is  this  answer  now  extorted  from  me  for  the  first  time  ?  Is  it  true  that  I  have 
countenanced,  by  silence,  an  opposite  opinion?  What  could  be  more  explicit  than 
the  declaration  which  I  made — not  in  paragraphs  of  newspapers,  but  in  my  place  in 
parliament,  in  the  month  of  April  of  last  year?  I  then  observed, — "  As  the  law  has 
decreed  a  civil  equality  to  all  classes  in  Ireland,  without  reference  to  religious  dis- 
tinctions, the  Crown  ought  not,  by  the  interposition  of  its  prerogative,  to  create 
practically  a  difference  which  the  law  does  not  recognise.  I  think  the  Crown  ought 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  the  law,  and  not  make  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by 
any  man  the  ground  of  disqualification  for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions." 

I  then  claimed  for  myself  what  I  now  claim — tlie  same  right  which  you  exercise, 
and  which  every  government  ought  to  exercise — that  of  preferring  its  own  friends 
and  supporters  to  such  appointments  as  imply  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  and 
which  could  not  be  usefully  filled  for  the  public  service,  without  a  concurrence  in 
political  opinions.  But  I  added, — "  I  have  never  taunted  the  noble  lord  with 
selecting  Roman  Catholics  for  such  appointments.  I  defy  him  to  produce  the 
instance  in  which  1  have  souglit  thus  to  limit  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage." 

I  adhere  to  these  opinions ;  and  having  avowed  them,  not  once,  but  repeatedly  in 
parliament,  I  consider  myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  recording  them,  during 
the  recess,  in  letters  to  newspapers,  or  speeches  after  dinner.  I  readily  subscribe  to 
the  position,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  act  on  the  great  principle  of  the  law ;  but,  in 
fully  recognising  the  principle  of  civil  equality  as  the  rule  of  action  for  the  Crown,  I 
beg  distinctly  to  declare  that  I  consider  it  an  abuse  and  perversion  of  that  rule  to 
patronise  agitators,  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  I  would  place  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  this  respect,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Protestants ;  and,  as  I  would 
withhold  grace  and  favour  from  the  Protestant  agitator,  so  would  I,  without  hesita- 
tion^  withhold  them  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  but  one  qualification 
which  I  would  place  on  the  principle  of  civil  equality,  and  that  is  a  qualification 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  law,  recognised  by  every  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic claims  ;  recognised  and  fully  assented  to  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  It 
is  this,  that  concurrently  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privilege  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Protestant  Church  shall  be  inviolably  maintained  as  the  Established  Church, 
and  protected  in  the  possession  of  its  rights  and  privileges  as  such.  The  respected 
authority  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  decisive  and  unvarying  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  principle ;  every  bill  which  Mr.  Grattan  brought  in  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  recited,  almost  ostentatiously,  in  its  preamble,  the  absolute  right 
of  the  Established  Church  to  protection  :  his  dying  declarations  were  in  favour  of 
the  combined  principle  of  civil  equality,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  established  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  I  will  conciliate  no  support  by  the  con- 
cession or  compromise  of  that  principle.  I  am  accused,  however,  of  having  acted, 
in  respect  to  the  administration  of  Ireland,  on  a  different  system  from  that  which  I 
profess.  I  have  had  but  a  brief  connection  with  the  government  of  Ireland  since 
the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill,  but  is  it  just  to  draw  an  unfavourable  inference  from 
the  experience  of  that  connection?  In  183.5,  I  was  called  upon  to  constitute  a  go- 
vernment for  Ireland.  Of  whom  was  it  composed  ?  Of  Lord  Haddington,  as  Lord- 
lieutenant,  an  uniform  and  able  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Canning;  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  Chief  Secretary,  the 
friend  and  relation  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  For  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
I  selected  the  chief  ornament  of  the  bar  of  England,  a  man  conspicuous  for  the 
mildness  and  moderation  of  his  opinions,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  career  in 
Ireland,  conciliated  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  bar  in  that  country,  and  the  warm 
approbation  of  his  political  op[)onents.  My  Attorney-general  had  been  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  Lord  Melbourne;  my  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  been  his;  my 
Solicitor-general  was  Mr.  Pennefather, — and  can  any  man  hear  the  mention  of  that 
name  without  admitting  its  claim  to  honour  and  respect  ?  What  better  indications 
could  I  give  of  the  intention  to  govern  Ireland  with  justice,  with  impartiality,  and 
with  kindness,  than  such  appointments  as  those  to  the  chief  offices  that  constituted 
the  government?  You  complain  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  condemning  the 
existing  government  of  Ireland  for  trivial  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  table  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.  Did  you  extend  that  forbear- 
ance to  Lord  Haddington's  government  ?    Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  chief,  almost 
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the  only  accusation  that  you  could  find  to  prefer  against  him  was,  (hat  some  vaga- 
bond waved  an  orange  Hag  in  a  Dublin  theatre  over  the  box  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  ? 
Do  I  make  light  of  tlie  studied  exhibition  of  a  flag,  if  intended  as  an  insult  ?  No; 
but  I  complain  of  the  grievous  injustice  of  making  Lord  Haddington  responsible 
for  an  act  of  which  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  repro- 
bate. I  have  done.  I  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  I  rose,  by  specifying 
the  grounds  on  which  I  withhold  my  confidence  from  the  present  government,  and 
by  declaring  the  course  I  mean  to  jjursue  on  the  groat  questions  of  pul)lic  policy, 
on  which  the  public  nund  is  divideil.  I  cannot  answer  the  que-tion  you  |)ut  to  me, 
"  What  princi|)les  will  prevail  if  a  new  government  be  forniod  W — but  I  can  answer 
for  it,  that  iftiie  i)rinciples  I  profess  do  not  prevail,  of  that  government  I  shall  form 
no  part.  It  may  be,  that  by  the  avowal  of  my  opinions,  I  shall  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  some  who,  under  mistaken  impressions,  may  have  been  hitherto  disposed  to 
follow  me.  I  shall  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of  tliat  confidence;  but  I  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  incur  the  i)enalty  of  its  withdrawal,  than  to  retain  it  under  false 
pretences,  or  under  niisai)prehensions  which  silence  on  my  part  miglit  confirm.  It 
may  be,  that  the  principles  I  ])rofess  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  a 
government  attemi)ting  the  execution  of  them  would  not  meet  with  ade(]uate  support 
from  the  House  of  Commons :  still  I  shall  not  abandon  them.  I  shall  not  seek  to 
compensate  the  threatened  loss  of  confidence  on  this  side  of  the  House,  by  the 
faintest  eftbrt  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  other.  I  shall  steadily  persevere  in 
the  course  which  I  have  uniformly  pursued  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
content  with  the  substantial  power  which  I  shall  yet  exercise — indifferent  as  to 
office,  so  far  as  personal  feelings  or  personal  objects  are  concerned — ready,  if  required, 
to  undertake  it,  whatever  be  its  diliiculties — refusing  to  accept  it  on  conditions 
inconsistent  with  personal  honour; — disdaining  to  hold  it  by  the  tenure  by  which 
it  is  at  present  held.  Every  stinuilus  to  continued  exertion  will  remain.  Every 
distinction  tliat  my  ambition  aspires  to  will  be  gained.  I  shall  have  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  many  friends  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  and  with  whom  I  have 
acted  from  my  first  entrance  into  the  troubled  career  of  political  life;  with  those 
friends  also,  not  less  honoured  and  esteemed,  who,  having  made  the  noblest  sacrifices 
of  power  and  political  connection  to  public  principle,  have  been  united  with  me  by 
an  overpowering  sense  of  public  duty.  Above  all  other  encouragements,  above  all 
other  distinctions,  I  shall  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  acting  in  entire  and  cordial 
concert  with  that  illustrious  man  on  whose  right  hand  I  have  stood  throughout  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  great  contests  of  recent  years,  who  is  still  devoting  faculties, 
vinimpaired  by  time,  to  the  service  of  a  grateful  country,  and  achieving  a  reputation 
as  a  statesman,  not  inferior  to  his  pre-eminent  fame  as  a  warrior,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  same  qualities.  "  rare  in  their  sei).irate  excellence,  wonderful  in  their 
combination,"  which  ensured  his  military  triumphs;  the  same  acuteness,  the  same 
sagacity,  the  same  patience,  the  same  true  courage,  the  love  of  justice,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  noble  simj)lieity  of  mind  without  fear,  and  without  reproach.  Encouraged 
by  such  an  example,  and  supported  by  siieh  a'd — holding  opinions  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  intelligent  and  powerful  classes  which 
used  to  influence,  and  which  ought  to  influence  the  constitution  and  the  march  of 
governments — the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  commercial  classes,  the  yeomanry  of 
this  country, — I  can  hardly  believe  that  such  opinions  are  incapable  of  practical 
execution.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  they  must  so  far  prevail, 
that  he  who  holds  them  will  be  enabled  etfectuaily  to  assist  you  (the  government) 
■whenever  you  resolve  to  refu.-e  improper  and  dangerous  concessions;  and,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  make  them,  to  offer  those  impediments  to  your  downward  ])rogress,  which 
you  will  call  obstructions  to  public  business — which  the  country  will  consider  the 
real  guarantee  that  this  free  and  limited  monarchy  shall  not  bo  converted,  through  • 
the  folly  or  the  weakness  of  its  rulers,  into  an  uiiqualified  and  unmitigated  demo- 
cracy. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were :  Ayes,  287  ;  Noes,  308  ;  majority,  21. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT'S  ANNUITY. 
February  3,  1840. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  proposed  a  clause,  to  the  following  effect,  in  Prince  Albert's 
Annuity  Bill — That  should  his  higliness  reside  for  a  less  period  than  six  consecutive 
months  in  each  year  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
ally  himself  in  marriage  with  any  other  than  a  Protestant,  or  himself  cease  to  pro- 
fess and  adhere  to  the  Protestant  religion,  such  annuity  shall  wholly  cease  and 
determine. 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  : — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  ray  hon.  and  gallant  friend  in  bringing  forward  his  present  motion, 
and  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign,  to  take  the  course  which  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  has  adopted, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say,  tliat  I  for  one,  cannot  support  his  motion. 
Sir,  I  cordially  supported  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  for  reducing 
the  grant  to  Prince  Albert  from  d£50,000  to  £30,000 ;  not,  however,  from  any  mis- 
trust, or  a  want  of  confidence  iu  Prince  Albert,  but  because,  on  looking  at  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  thought  £30,000  the  proper  sum  to  be  allowed. 
I  stated,  then,  that  £30,000  was  a  sufficient  sum  to  give  to  Prince  Albert  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  her  Majesty,  an  event  which  I,  in  common  with  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  should  deeply  deplore — an  event  which  I  do  not  and  will  not  anticipate — 
and  I  still  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  sum  is  a  reasonable  allowance  to  make  in 
case  Prince  Albert  should  survive  her  ilajesty.  I  went,  however,  further  than  this, 
and  I  said,  that,  in  case  Prince  Albert  should  become  the  father  of  a  family,  then  I 
thought  £30,000  would  be  an  inadequate  allowance,  and  that  I  had  no  doubt,  in  such 
a  case,  the  House  would  be  ready  to  consider  the  propriety  of  voting  an  addition  to 
the  £30,000.  Sir,  it  is  infinitely  better  not  to  show  any  distrust,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  I  said  it  was  not  only  needful,  but  wise  on  the  part  of  this  House  to 
evince  unlimited  confidence  in,  and  a  total  absence  of  mistrust  towards  Prince  Albert. 
I  could,  Sir,  if  it  were  necessary,  assign  reasons  in  detail  to  show  that  that  part  of 
the  proviso  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  with  respect  to  residence  could  not  be  de- 
fined, and,  in  short,  that  any  attempt  to  define  it,  would  gain  no  useful  object. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  after  his  connection  with  this  country,  Prince 
Albert  would,  in  the  event  alluded  to,  be  most  likely  to  take  up  his  residence  here ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  I  beg  to  suggest  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  this  part  of  the  proposition  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  proviso  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  annuity  shall  cease  and  determine  in  case  his  Serene  Highness  "  shall  cease 
to  profess  and  adhere  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established  within  these 
realms."  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  at  all  required  that  the  consort  of  her  Majesty  should 
profess  the  religion  as  by  law  established  in  these  realms.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  is  not  an  indispensable 
qualification  to  enable  a  foreign  prince  to  become  the  consort  of  her  Majesty.  It 
would  be  hard  of  you  to  propose  to  a  prince  who  belonged  to  another  form  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  because  he  married  her  Majesty,  he  should  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  by  law  established  in  these  realms.  I  do  not  know  to  what  peculiar  Pro- 
testant faith  Prince  Albert  belongs,  but  suppose  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Tliat  is  clearly  not  a  disqualification  to  his  marrying  her  Majesty ;  and, 
if  such  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be  hard  to  say  to  him,  that,  being  a  Lutheran,  you 
may  marry  her  Majesty,  but  in  the  event  of  her  death,  you  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
your  annuity,  unless  you  arc  a  member  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law  in  these 
realms?  I  think,  8ir,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  this  point,  and  I 
have  now  only  to  repeat,  that  I  gave  my  vote  for  the  £30,000,  because  I  did  not 
wish  it  to  appear  that  we  had  any  want  of  confidence  in,  or  any  mistrust  of,  the 
illustrious  prince  who  is  about  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies  of 
this  country. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion,  the  clauses  of  the  bill  Avere 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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March  G,  1840. 
In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Russull's  motion,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  give  summary  protection  to  persons  employed  in  tlie  publication  of  parlia- 
mentary papers, — 

Sir  RoiiKRT  Peel  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  lion,   member  who  had  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Gisborne),  would  not  be  able  to  fight  under  lii.s  banner  now,  in  the  eHbrt 
to  relieve  the  House  from  its  [)reseiit  dillieuU}'  l)y  moans  of  a  legislative  measure, 
because  from  the  very  first  he  had  said,  that,  so  imperfect  as  their  powers  were  to 
maintain    those   absolutely   essential    privileges,    he  did    foresee   that   they    would 
ultimately  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  legislation.     He  had  said  the  House  ought  to 
support  its  privileges  by  all  the  powers  which  it  possessed;  he  had  at  the  same  time 
told  them  that  he  anticipated  failure,  but  that  he  considered   that  no  reason  whv 
every  ef!brt  should  not  be  tried  to  vindicate  their  privileges.     He  foresaw  that  at 
last  they  would   have   to  resort  to  a  legislative  measure,  and  he  did  suggest  the 
bringing  in  of  a  bill  to  settle  the  (piestion.     lint  an  nrgunient  was  now  used,  by 
wliich  it  was  contended,  that  if  this  (juestion  were  to  be  settled  by  legislation,  all  the 
other  privileges  of  the  House  ought  to  be  confirmed  in  the  same  maimer.     Now,  lie 
should  have  no  objection  to  such  a  course,  if  he  could  find  a  means  of  defining  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  House,  but  no  other  privilege  was  called  in  question,  and 
he  could  not  anticipate  tiiat  any  otlier  would  be  called  in  question.     If  any  other 
were  to  be  called  in  (piestion,  he  sliould  then  jji-opose  to  take  such  eificient  measures 
as  would  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances,     lint  if  he  wore  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  by  Act  of  Parliament,   there   would   be  great  danger  of 
omitting  some  essential  privilege  in  such  an  enactment,  and  of  thereby  implying  that 
no  such  privilege  existed.     That  was  his  objection  to  any  attempt  to  legislate  upon 
every  privilege  of  the  House.     In  assenting  to  take  the  course  now  proposed  to  bo 
taken,  he  adhered  as  strongly  as  ever  to  his  original  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  he 
still  thought  an  unlimited  ])ower  of  publication  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  House;  he  still  was  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  altogether  unwarrantable  and  irreconcilable  with  reason,  and 
that  it  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  grounds  ujion  which  it  professed  to  be 
founded.     Ho  had  distinct  declarations  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  whose  opinions  he  had  the  higliost  respect, 
and  also  from  another  learned  friend  of  liis,  for  whom  he  had  equal  resjiect,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  his  profession,  not  only 
among  those  of  the  present  daj',  but  of  any  time  whatever — he  had  from  those  hon. 
and   learned  friends  of  his,  a  distinct   declaration,  that  they  thought  the  House  of 
Commons  possessed  the  right  of  publishing  its  proceedings.     The  ditliciiUies,  there- 
fore, that  had  arisen  out  of  this  question,  Avere  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  extravagant 
or  unfounded  pretensions  urged  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  judgment 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  court  of  law.     The  House  was  bound  not  to 
resort  to  legislation  until  it  had,  in  the  first  place,  tried  how  far  the  powers  which  it 
undoubtedly  possessed  were  sufficient  for  the  vindication   of  its   privileges.     And 
already  the  House  had  established  one  privilege  by  the  course  which  it  had  taken. 
The  power  of  imprisonment  for  breach  of  privilege  was  now  established  beyond 
question.     They  had  compelled  the  court  of  law  to  recognize  this  power,  and  it  was 
one  which,  having  established,  he  would  go  on  to  exercise,  if  he  did  not  expect  still 
more  effectually  to  protect  the  right  of  free  publication  by  other  means.     If  lie  failed 
in  the  attempt,  he  did  not  see  that  the  failure  would  place  the  House  in  any  worse 
situation.     Indeed,  he  doubled  whether  the  attempt  and  the  failure  would  not  fortify    . 
the  House  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  it  now  possessed,  which  he  con- 
sidered insulHciont  fur  the  due  vindication  of  its  privileges.     These  powers  he  con- 
sidered to  be  incomplete  and  imjierfect,  and  tlieir  imperfection  was  the  sole  reason 
that  induced  him  to  resort  to  legislation.     In  the  first  place,  they  were  imperfect  as 
regarded  time,  the  power  of  the  House  being  limited  by  the  duration  of  the  sessions 
the  law  denied   the  House  the  power  of  prolonging  the  i)enalty  of  imprisonment 
beyond  tlie  end  of  the  session  ;  during  the  recess,  therefore,  the  printers  of  the  House 
147— Vol.  in. 
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would  be  Ihible  to  be  continiuilly  barassed  by  actions  at  law,  and,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  improvement  tbat  had  taken  place  in  tbe  forms  of  pleading,  those  actions  miglit 
now  be  brought  to  an  issue  much  sooner  than  they  could  formerly  have  been.  Now, 
tbe  House  had  resolved  not  to  plead,  and  it  could  not  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the 
court;  was  it  then  fit  or  decent  that  tlie  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
during  the  recess,  be  harassed  by  these  proceedings  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
House?  Was  it  not  a  great,  a  monstrous  indignity?  He  was  told  tbe  House  had 
a  remedy^that  it  might  be  adjourned  and  not  j)rorngued ;  but  was  it  necessary  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  tlie  great  constitutional  power  of  proroguing  parliament,  in 
order  to  protect  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  such  an  individual  as 
had  originated  these  proceedings?  Could  a  greater  degradation  be  imagined  to  any 
constitutional  authority  than  that  it  should  be  compelled  altogether  to  abandon  the 
power  of  prorogation,  and  resort  to  adjournment,  for  tbe  jjurpose  of  protecting  the 
servant  of  the  House  of  Commons?  What  right  would  the  House  have  to  ask  the 
Crown  to  render  permanent  the  sittings  of  parliament?  It  was  surely  better  to  resort 
to  legislation,  than  to  such  inconvenient  expedients  as  these.  His  lion,  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Exeter,  had  asked,  why  the  House  had  not  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  writ  of  error  ?  It  was  indeed  said,  that 
a  different  opinion  from  that  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  now  held  by 
the  judges;  but  let  the  House  consider  whether,  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  inclination  of  the  minds  of  the  judges,  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  in 
that  House  had  not  contributed  to  bring  about  such  a  change ;  and  then  let  the 
House  recollect,  that  the  writ  of  error  must  have  been  brought  immediately  after  the 
second  action  had  been  disposed  of.  He  doubted  whether  the  issue  of  the  proposed 
appeal  would,  at  that  period,  have  been  in  favour  of  the  House.  The  expediency  of 
the  course  that  had  been  taken  must  be  judged  by  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
then,  and  not  by  any  change  which  might  be  sap[)osed  to  have  taken  place 
since.  If,  tlien,  the  House  had  appealed,  and  the  result  of  the  appeal  bad  been  un- 
favourable, what  was  to  be  done  ?  Ought  the  House  to  have  stopped  there,  or  to 
have  appealed  again,  and  to  ha\e  submitted  their  privileges  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  He  knew  there  were  many  who  now  found  fault  witii  the  course 
which  the  House  bad  adopted,  and  advised  an  aj^peal  to  the  fifteen  judges,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  recommended  the  House  to  stop  there,  and  not  to  permit  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  to  give  the  final  decision  upon  their  privileges.  But 
it  appeared  to  him  that,  whatever  might  now  be  the  residtof  an  appeal  to  the  fifteen 
judges,  there  was  not,  at  the  time  when  such  an  appeal  must  have  been  made,  sufficient 
probability  of  a  favourable  result  to  justify  the  House  in  taking  tbat  course.  The 
.power  of  the  House,  therefore,  according  to  the  existing  law,  was  limited  in  regard 
to  time.  Now,  he  asked,  whether  tliis  power,  while  it  lasted,  was  sufficient  to  jirevent 
tiie  plaintiff'  in  an  action  from  levying  damages  ?  They  had  committed  tbe  plaintiif, 
tlie  p!ainriti"s  attorney,  the  attorney's  clerk,  and  also  bis  son  ;  they  had  exercised  the 
powers  which  they  possessed  largely,  and  without  much  restriction  :  but  could  thej' 
])ractieally  prevent  the  plaiutiff'  from  getting  possession  of  damages  ?  If  they  could 
not,  what  was  to  be  done?  He  saw  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  legislation 
upon  the  subject,  but  if,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  of  the  House,  every  one  had 
it  in  his  power  to  levy  damages  of  £600,  for  a  libel  contained  in  the  papers  published 
by  their  orders,  would  they  not  give  parties  encouragement  to  prosecute  actions 
against  the  printer  of  the  Hotise  ?  He  was  told  he  ought  to  go  on  in  the  course  in 
wiiich  he  had  commenced,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  so  if  any  effective  security  could 
be  obtained  against  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings ;  but  if  Mr.  Stockdale  got 
out  of  prison  at  the  end  of  the  session  with  the  £600  in  his  pocket,  be  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  Suppose,  in  the  action  now  pend- 
ing, damages  were  given  of  fivefold  the  amount  of  the  former,  how  could  the  House 
prevent  the  plaintiff  from  receiving  those  damages?  And  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  what  a  degradation  it  would  be  when  the  House,  after  all  the  proceedings 
which  it  had  taken,  had  to  vote  a  sum  of  .£8,000  or  ^9,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
those  actions!  For  the  House  could  never  be  so  unjust  as  to  say  to  their  printer, 
"  Wait  till  we  got  the  money  from  the  sheriff",  and  then  wo  will  rejiay  you  the  ex- 
penses which  you  have  been  jiiit  to  for  obeying  our  orders."  The  House  could  not 
get  tlie  money  from  the  sheriff^  and  therefore  it   muiit  bo  raised  by  a  vote  of  the 
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public  money.  Tn  the  moan  time  the  servant  of  the  House,  an  innocent  man,  was 
treated  like  a  criminal,  his  j;i)o(ls  were  seized,  and  JICOO  damages  were  levied  ;  the 
loss,  indeed,  could  not  he  estimated  hy  the  mere  amount  of  damages,  for  the  annoyance 
and  anxiety  to  which  Mr.  Hansard  had  been  subjected  nuist  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. A  vote  of  public  money  for  such  a  purpose  would  surely  be  a  degradation 
to  the  House.  Well,  then,  could  the  House  avoid  it?  Had  it  any  means  of  escaping 
from  the  necessity  of  such  a  vote?  If  it  had,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  was  it  not  ex- 
pedient to  try  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  give  efficient  protection  to  their  servant 
l)y  means  of  legislation  ?  It  was  said,  that  by  legislating  on  this  particular  pri- 
vilege they  would  prejudice  the  rest  ;  he  admitted  that  such  an  argument  was 
deserving  of  consideration,  but  why  should  not  a  balance  of  inconveniences  be  struck 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  and  why  should  not  the  course  to  be 
pursued  be  decided  by  the  result,  of  that  balance?  It  was  very  well  to  say  the  House 
ought  to  go  on  with  the  cou'liet,  but  was  not  a  succession  of  conflicts  with  sueli 
persons  degrading  to  the  House?  Was  it  (it  that  their  time,  which  belonged  to  tlio 
public,  should  be  wasted,  night  after  night,  in  such  contests  ?  Consider,  too,  rlio 
constitution  of  the  assembly  engaged  in  them  ;  a  single  judge  could  etfeclually  enforce 
and  carry  out  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come,  but,  in  the  House,  evei'^'  act,  every 
exercise  of  power,  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  That  was  one  of  the 
inconveniences  arising  out  of  the  constitution  of  a  popular  assembly:  there  would 
always  be  a  diderence  of  opinion,  there  would  always  be  some  opinion  favourable  to 
the  party  against  whom  proceedings  were  taken,  and  who  would  be  encouraged  by 
such  opinions  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  House.  Thus,  a  man  who  could  obtain 
no  respect  in  the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  was  raised  by  his  conflict  with  the  House 
to  such  an  elevation,  that  his  private  character  and  his  motives  were  wholly  lost 
sight  of.  He  was  only  regarded  as  the  assertcr  of  a  great  public  principle,  and 
foimd  ranged  upon  his  side,  men  who  entertained  the  greatest  contempt  for  his 
private  character,  while  men  of  the  highest  honour  were  co-operating  with  him,  and 
this  night  after  night.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  doubted  whether  the  pov,'er  of  imprison- 
ment which  the  llouse  possessed  was  as  effectual  as  it  was  considered  to  be ;  he 
doubted  whether  this  exercise  of  it  would  not  involve  the  House  in  a  series  of  con- 
tests, perhaps  interminable.  Let  them  not  rely  on  the  effect  of  committing  the  first 
counsel  who  appeared  against  them;  others  would  come  forward, — for  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  the  desire  of  distinction  were  e(p!ally  strong  with  the  fear  of  punishmenr, 
es])ecially  when  tiie  punishment  was  inflicted  in  pursuance  of  what  they  would 
consider  to  be  an  unjust  sentence.  He  doubted,  therefore,  whether  imj)risonment 
would  produce  tlie  eflect  expected  from  it;  but  supposing  that  it  would,  still,  if  it 
were  possible  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  consistently  with  the  safe  custody  of  th* 
other  privileges  of  the  House,  he  would  much  rather  make  the  attempt,  than  continue 
to  be  engaged  in  these  nightly  contests.  Much,  no  doubt,  would  depend  upon  the 
form  of  the  measure,  but  he  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  the  proposal  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
reserving  to  himself,  of  course,  the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  upon  its  details. 
He  could  not  think  their  privileges  would  be  endangered  by  passing  such  a  bill. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  measure  which  had  been  pa-^scd  to  regulate  the  trial 
of  election  petitions;  the  House,  on  the  occasion  of  passing  that  measure,  had  asked 
the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in  giving  greater  powers  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  consider  that  their  privileges  had  suflered  any  damage  by  this 
appeal  to  the  other  House,  or  that  their  powers  were  less  complete  than  before. 
The  same  course  had  been  previously  taken,  when  tlie  Crenville  Act  was  passed,  to 
remove  the  great  embarrassment  Avhieh  had  previously  existed  in  the  trial  of  election 
petitions,  and  yet  this  act  had  never  been  considered  prejudicial  to  the  privileges  of 
the  llouse.  He  did  not  see  why  any  greater  prejudice  should  arise  from  inviting 
the  House  of  Lords  to  co-ojierate  with  the  House  of  Commons  in  passing  such  u 
measure  as  was  now  ])roposed.  Suppose  the  House  of  Lords  attached  to  the  bill 
any  unreasonable  condition;  suppose,  for  instance,  it  insisted  on  an  abandonment  of 
the  right  of  selling  papers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons;  it  would  be  per- 
fectly in  the  power  of  tlie  House  to  reject  such  an  addition  to  the  bill,  and  if  it  were 
insisted  upon,  to  refuse  the  bill  altogether,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  powers  which  the 
House  had  already  exercised,  and  which  would  be  in  nowise  injured  by  such  an 
attempt.     They  had  proved  tliat  they  possessed  the  power  of  committing  the  plain- 
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tiff  und  the  sheriff;  why  would  tlioy  not  be  equally  at  liberty  to  do  60  again,  if  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  at  legislation  ?  If  the  llonse  could  put  other  ])owers  which 
it  claimed,  in  the  more  definite  form  of  a  legislative  enactment,  he  doubted  whether 
their  exercise  would  not  be  rendered  more  acce])table  to  the  public  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  attempt  to  take  such  a  course 
on  the  present  occasion  would,  if  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  pass  a  proper  mea- 
sure, fortify  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  forbearing,  moderate,  and  temperate 
vindication  of  its  privileges,  by  such  means  as  it  now  possessed."  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  of  Lords,  seeing  the  practical  embarrassment  that  had  arisen, 
and  seeing  that  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen  was  owing  to  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  solely  to  the  judgment  which  the  court  of  law  had  thought 
fit  to  pronounce,  would  give  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  measure  as  would  be 
acceptable  to  it,  and  as  would  enable  them  effectually  to  exercise  those  privileges 
which  were  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  at  first  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  this  bill  to  have  originated  in  the  other  House,  but  he  had 
now  changed  that  opinion,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  have 
originated  such  a  measure,  without  a  previous  communication  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  appeared  a  more  dignified  proceeding  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
originate  this  bill,  than  to  ask  for  a  free  conference  with  the  other  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  exposed, 
and  asking  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  best  course  was  not  to  present  to  the  House  of  Lords  such  a  bill  as  they  con- 
sidered would  be  the  most  effectual  for  the  better  protection  of  the  right  of  publication, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their  other  privileges. 
On  these  grounds,  which  he  had  always  entertained  and  expressed, — admitting  his 
apprehension  that  in  the  result  their  powers  would  he  found  incomplete, — his  unwil- 
lingness, and  he  had  never  disguised  it,  to  proceed  to  that  step  which  he  considered 
alien  to  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  present  age,  he  meant  committing  the  judges 
to  prison — the  unfitting  collision  between  the  highest  autliorities  in  the  State; 
for  after  all,  the  effectual  protection  of  their  privileges  in  this  contest  must  depend  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Crown,  they  must  address  the  Crown,  and  they  must  also  rely  in 
some  measure  on  another  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  yet,  believing  that,  unless  some- 
thing effectual  were  done,  the  House  would  have  to  enter  into  contest,  not  merely 
with  ministerial  officers,  but  into  personal  conflict  with  the  judges  themselves, — 
believing  that  public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  privilege,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  great  inquisition  of  the  country,  the  inquirer  into  abuses,  the  de- 
tector of  corruption,  the  originator  of  wise  legislation,  should  not  be  deprived  of 
powers  it  had  possessed  for  1-50  years,  to  publish  the  grounds  of  its  decisions, — 
believing  that  sound  public  opinion,  though  partially  differing  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  vindicating  it,  was  in  favour  of  the  House  upon  the  main  question,  and  he  thought 
it  most  important,  he  had  never  concealed  it,  that  the  representatives  of  public 
opinion  should  be  backed  by  that  opinion,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  privilege, — 
firmly  believing  that  ])ublie  opinion,  the  sound  part  of  it,  formed  on  deliberation, 
would  rather  be  in  favour  of  permanent  assured  protection  to  their  officers,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  law,  than  that  they  should  maintain  it  by  what  might  otherwise  be 
unavoidable, — personal  conflict  with  the  judges,  thereby  setting  an  example  of  low- 
ering the  authority  of  the  bench,  on  the  respect  and  veneration  for  which,  depended 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  ; — on  these  grounds,  professing  a  determination  to 
look  narrowly  at  tVie  provisions  and  recital  of  the  noble  lord's  bill,  and  foreseeing  the 
immense  difficulty  of  practically  maintaining  their  privilege  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  sacrifice  of  prddic  time  that  must  be  unavoidable,  the  constant  conflicts 
between  the  House  and  perhaps  the  lowest  member  of  the  community  with  whom 
they  might  hereafier  have  to  deal,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  wiser  course 
was  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  measure  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  give  effect  to  the  right  of  publication,  and  on  tlie  other,  not 
draw  into  question  other  privileges  which  were  equally  essential  to  the  due  discharge 
of  their  legislative  fimctions. 

Leave  given,  and  the  bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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THE  CORN-LAWS. 
April  3,  1840. 

In  tlie  third  nifjlit's  debate  on  Mr.  Villicrs's  motion,  "  Tliat  tlic  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  comuiittoe  of  the  whole- House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Act  9 
George  IV.,  rej,^ulaiing-  the  import  of  foreign  grain," — 

8iB  Rohkrt  PjiKL  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had,  he  tliought,  mistaken  the  inten- 
tion of  those  on  that  (the  Conservative  side)  of  the  House,  who  had  indicated  by 
a  cordial  cheer,  their  sincere  approbation  of  tlie  sentiment  expressed  by  bin),  and 
lie  must  say,  he  regretted  to  perceive  that  tlie  lion,  gentleman,  when  he  uttered  that 
sentiment,  appeared  so  totally  unconscious  of  the  appropriateness  of  it.  The  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  cheer  meant  to  convey  some  kind  of  taunt  or 
imputation  on  him,  for  having  referred  to  a  dissolution  or  some  other  political  event, 
and  he  said  that  lie  thought  the  yieriod  was  arrived  when  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  functions  of  legislation  and  government,  ought  seriously  to  con- 
sider this  question — that  there  was  a  great  anxiety  in  tlic  public  mind  on  the  subject 
— that  great  doubt  and  anxiety  pervaded  the  jiublic  mind;  and  then,  again,  the 
hon.  member  said,  that  a  period  was  arrived  when  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  of  legislation,  should  seriously  apply  them- 
selves to  this  question — that  if  they  jireferred  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
law,  they  should  state  their  determination  accordingly — that  if  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  then  they  should  compose  the  agitation  of  the 
country,  hy  sending  forth  a  measure  of  repeal ;  and  that,  if  they  were  in  favour  of 
modification,  then  that  they  should,  as  a  government,  prcscrihe  the  limit  and  ex- 
tent of  that  modification,  and  convey  to  the  country  the  impression  that  the 
government  were  united  upon  that  great  question,  which  was  now  becoming  more 
and  more  environed  by  practical  difficulties,  increased  by  the  apparent  discord- 
ance of  the  most  important  members  of  the  government.  The  hon.  gentleman's 
remark  was  perfectly  just — so  much  so<  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the 
lion,  member  was  reading  an  intentional  lecture  to  his  right  hon.  friends  around 
him — that  he  meant  to  convey  a  covert  satire  on  their  indecision  and  vacillation, 
and  to  teach  them  the  important  truth,  that  a  period  h.ad  arrived  when  those  entrusted 
with  the  functions  of  government  ought  to  speak  some  common  language  on  this 
suhjeet.  For  how  much  did  it  increase  the  difficulties  of  this  qucstiou,  when  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  declared  it  to  be  his  fixed 
opinion,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  increase  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factures to  the  continent,  that  we  should  take  the  corn  grow  ri  on  the  continent ; 
and  when  almost  on  the  same  day,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said,  "  Alter 
the  Corn-laws  if  you  please,  but  foreign  countries  will  not  be  induced  by  it  to  take 
your  manufactures  in  greater  quantities."  Why,  when  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
department  entertained  and  avowed  these  o])iiiions,  and  when  tlie  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  entertained  and  avowed  opinions  that  were  directly  tlie  opposite, 
was  it  to  be  matter  of  surprise  that  agitation  should  have  greatly  increased,  and 
that  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  question  should  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  ?  And  this  it  was  that  caused  tlie  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  to  have  been  received  with  such  cordial  approbation  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  His  wish  was  to  discuss  this  great  question  in  no  other 
temper  than  that  which  was  befitting  its  great  and  its  extraordinary  merits;  but, 
while  he  did  so,  he  could  not  but  refer  to  the  unfair,  to  the  unworthy  artifices  that 
had  been  resorted  to  for  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  of  exciting 
their  temper;  but,  while  he  did  this,  he,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  identify  with 
such  unworthy  advocates  of  the  cause,  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  tlie 
country.  He  was  not  one  who  would  depreciate  either  tlieir  numbers  or  their 
importance;  and  he  would  say,  that  no  indignation  that  arose  in  his  mind  against 
those  who,  instead  of  promoting,  were,  he  believed,  really  injuring  their  own 
cause — he  would  say,  that  no  indignation  with  regard  to  them  sliould  prevent  h'm 
from  giving  to  a  subject  connected  with  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  and  afl'e  ting 
the  permanent  and  most  vital  interests  of  the  country,  that  calm  and  that  serious 
deliberation  to  which  it  was  so  fully  entitled.     He  thought,  then,  that  the  be^t 
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course  that  he  could  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  limiting,  as  far  as  he  possibly 
could,  the  observutious  with  which  he  meant  to  trouble  the  House,  would  be  to 
consider  the  main  arguments  which  had  been  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  who  had 
addressed  them  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  wished  to  evade 
nothing;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  out  the  desultory  details  of  a  discussion 
which  had  now  continued  for  three  nights,  would  certainly  lead  him  into  arguments 
beyond  the  limits  wliich  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  He  wished  to  state,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  it  was  that  he  considered  to  be  the  main  arguments — and  he 
could  only  say,  that  if  any  one  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  giving  an  unfair  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  correct  it,  and  to  add  what  to 
others  might  appear  to  be  an  argument  of  primary  importance.  But  he  thought 
that  he  did  not  state  the  arguments  unfairly,  when  he  represented  the  sense  and  pur- 
port of  them  to  be  this.  First,  that  the  operation  of  the  existing  Corn-laws  had 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  bullion  from  the  bank,  and  that  a  material  derangement  of 
the  currency  took  place  in  consequence  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  Second,  that 
there  had  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn,  caused  by  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws,  deranging  commercial  speculations,  the  varying  price  of  grain  having 
a  tendency  to  derange  the  manufacturing  interest.  And,  third,  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  year  had  shown  a  great  depreciation  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this 
country;  that  there  had  been  a  great  decline  of  internal  consumption,  and  a  great 
depreciation  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  that  the  decline  in  internal  consump- 
tion, and  the  depreciation  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  thought  that  he  had  thus  stated  fairly  the  three 
leading  articles  which  were  mainly  relied  upon  against  the  present  Corn-laws.  And 
now,  first,  with  respect  to  the  derangement  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
and  the  drain  of  gold,  and  that  drain  being  attributed  to  the  Corn-laws — that  a 
sudden  demand  for  corn  had  led  to  an  immense  importation,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  demand,  there  -was  no  corresponding  exjjort  of  manufactured 
articles ;  that  the  corn  imported  had  necessarilj'  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and  that  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  bank  must  necessarily  be  exhausted.  They  could  not  deny  that 
there  was  a  derangement  in  the  course  of  the  years  1838  and  1839 ;  but,  then,  when 
it  was  assumed  that  the  Corn- laws  must  necessarily  be  the  cause,  he  denied  that 
inference.  He  denied  that  the  Corn- laws  had  caused  all  this — that  they  caused  that 
demand  for  corn  which  necessarily  led  to  a  derangement  of  the  monetary  system, 
and  a  drain  on  the  specie  in  the  bank.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  derangement 
took  place  in  other  countries,  where  it  was  impossible  that  this  cause  could  have 
operated.  The  same  derangement  took  place  in  France.  There  had  been  the  same 
derangement  in  the  monetary  system  ;  and  there  had  been  the  same  drain  for  bullion, 
which  involved  necessarily  a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  in  the  United  States, 
under  circumstances  v^fhich  showed  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  it  could  be 
attributed  to  any  cause  like  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  was  perfectly  plain 
that  those  derangements  might  take  place  from  other  causes  than  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  suddenness  of  a  demand  for  corn.  He  said  that  there  had 
been  the  very  same  derangements  in  this  country,  when  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  the  Corn-laws  could  have  eifccted  them.  In  1825  there  had  been  a  great 
derangement  of  the  monetary  system — there  had  been  a  great  drain  of  bullion,  and 
this  country  then  appeared  to  he  on  the  eve  of  suspending  cash  payments.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  at  that  time  advised  the  bank  to  pay  away  every  portion  of 
its  bullion  (to  its  last  shilling)  before  it  suspended  cash  payments.  Nothing,  in 
his  opinion,  could  be  more  destructive  to  the  bank  than  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  have  been  less  of  panic  by  the  bank 
endeavouring  to  the  very  utmost  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  1825,  when  the  state  of  bullion  in  the  bank  led  to  the  greatest 
alarm.  Now,  in  1825,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn- 
laws  could  have  contributed  to  produce  the  drain  he  had  spoken  of.  In  1825 
there  was  no  import  of  foreign  corn  which  could  have  produced  that  drain.  In  1823, 
in  1824,  and  in  1825,  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  wheat  imported  was  200,000 
quarters;  and  yet  it  was  during  that  ])eriod  that  the  currency  had  been  greatly 
deranged,  and  that  the  drain  of  sj)ecic  had  arisen.  The  causes  wei'e  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law.     In  1836  there  was  the  same  derange- 
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mcnt  of  the  mnnotary  system,  and  there  had  been  a  preat  <lrain  of  specie.     In  183(i 
the  drain  of  bullion  was  thi^ : — From  July  iH^t),  to  December  in  the  same  year,  the 
bullion  in  tlie  bank  liad  diminished  from  £7,'M'fl,000  to  i;4,.j4.J,000.     Could  the 
Corn-laws  have  caused  that  drain?     In  l.s;5G,  there  had  been  no  import  of  foreign 
corn  whatever.     In  183.'},  18.'J4,  and  1835,  the  total  and  entire  consumption  of  foreiji'n 
corn  was  not  "200,000  quarters.     The  Corn-laws  had  no  ojjcration  whatever,  and  yet 
there  had  been  a  great  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  a  great  drain  of  specie. 
He  pushed  that  argument  no  further  than  this — that  it  could  not  be  asserted  with 
certainty  that  the  Corn- laws  caused  the  late  derangement,  beeause  he  had  shown 
that  the  same  derangement  had  happened  in  countries  wherein  the  Corn- laws  could 
not   have  produced  that  derangement,  and  that  it  did  ha])pen  in  this  country  so 
recently  as  the  years  183-5  and   183G,  when  the  Corn-laws  had  nothing  to  do  either 
with  causing  a  derangement  of  the  currency,  or  a  drain  of  specie.     iUit  then  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  there  were  three  concurrent  events — 
there  was  the  derangement  in  the  currency,  there  was  the  drain  of  specie,  and  there 
was  an  immense  import  of  foreign  corn;  and  it  was  possible  that  the  Corn-laws — he 
said  it  was  possible  that  the  Corn-laws  might  have  been  the  cause,  in  this  instance, 
of  that  which  was  attributed  in  former  periods  to  other  causes.     He  said  that  it  was 
possible — he  knew  that  it  was  very  easy  to  assume  that  they  must  be  the  cause.    He 
woiUd  be  glad   that  hon.   gentlemen  who  cheered  would  prove  it.     He  had  heard 
many  in  this  debate  make  assertions  which  they  had  i)ut  forward  in  former  debates  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  heard  arguments  from  them,  and,  tlierefore,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  heard  from  them  something  like  argtmient,  rather  than  an  inarticu- 
late cheer,  as  if  that  could  carry  conviction  to  intelligent  minds.     That  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-laws  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  currency,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny.     IJut  then  the  question  was,  not  whether  the  suddenness  of  the  demand  was 
an  evil,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  whether  they  could  take  any  means  of 
defence  against  it?     It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  it  must  have  a  partial  effect; 
but  then,  seeing  that  the  price  of  the  article,  and  seeing  that  the  quantity  depended 
as  well  upon  the  uncertainty  as  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  how  could  they  take 
any  precaution  by  human  prudence  or  human  legislation  against  the  recurrences 
of  sudden  necessity.     If  hon.  gentlemen  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Corn-laws  must 
have  been  the  cause,  he  could  only  say,  that  he  had  read  with  great  attentii)n  the 
statements  of  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  discussing  the  operation  of  botii 
currency  and  Corn-laws,  and  he  certainly  did  not  find  that  they  attributed  to  the 
Corn- laws  exclusively  the  derangement  of  our  monetary  system,  which  had,  unfor- 
timately,  taken  place.     On  the  contrary,  they  distinctly  assigned  other  causes  as 
having  had  a  very  material  influence  in  producing  that  effect.     Of  course,  the  par- 
tics  on  whom,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  he  should  chiefly  rely,  were  those  who  now 
put  themselves  forward  as  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  existing  Corn-laws, 
and  the  advocates  of  their  total  and  unqualified  repeal;  and  he  thought  that,  when 
he  found  them  assigning  other  causes  as  having  contributed  to  ])roduce  the  state  of 
things  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  was  entitled  to  attach  great  weight  to  their  autho- 
rity.    He  would  mention  particularly  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Manchester,  who  had  supplanted  the  member  for  Kendal,  on  account  of  the  unsa- 
tisfactory character  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  him  last  year.     Surely  no  hon.  gen- 
tleman  opposite  would  contest  the  authority  of  the  president   of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  representative  commercial  body  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing distriet  in  the  empire.     The  president  of  this  body  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Smitli,  a  most  active  opponent  of  the  Corn-laws,  and,  he  believed,  the 
chairman  of  the  convention  which  was  now  silting  in  London.      In  the  course  of 
this  very  year,  the  local  body  over  which  tliat  gentleman  presided,  and  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  liad  come  forward,  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  were  agitating  against 
the  Corn-laws,  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  specific  causes  of  the  monetary  de- 
rangement of  the  country.     He  wanted   to   show   hon.  gentlemen    opposite,   that 
whatever  might  be  their  opinions  as  to  the  extensive  operation  of  the  Corn-laws, 
the  chief  agitators  a^-ainst  them  assigned  perfectly  different  and  distinct  reasons, 
combined  certainly  with  that  operation,  for  the  derangement  of  the  currency  com- 
l)lained  of.     If  he  attempted  to  give  a  summary  of  this  manifesto,  which   was  a 
report  from  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  it  might  be  thought  that  be 
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would  present  an  unfair  view  of  the  arguments,  and,  therefore,  he  should  prefer 
making  use  of  the  summary,  given  by  a  gentleman  who  was  also  an  opponent  of 
the  Corn-laws,  who  had  written  with  great  ability  on  tlie  subject  of  currency  and 
banking,  and  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  from  the  respect- 
ability of  his  private  character, — he  meant  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd.  And  this  was  the 
accoimt  which  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  gave  of  the  grounds  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  for  impeaching  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  reasons  they  assigned  for 
the  late  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  the  drain  of  gold.  Mr.  Lloyd  states  the 
report  to  be  this  : — 

"  1.  That  the  alternations  of  excitement  and  depression  in  trade  since  1835,  and 
especially  the  events  of  this  character  which  have  occurred  during  the  years  1838 
and  1839,  are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  mismanagement  of  tiie  circulation. 

"  2.  That  this  mismanagement  of  the  circulation  is  altogether  the  result  of  the 
improper  measures  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  3.  That  the  cause  of  this  misconduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  found  in 
the  undue  privileges  possessed  by  the  bank  ;  in  the  available  capital  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  conduct  its  atfairs  with  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  community;  and  in  the  fact,  that 
the  power  over  the  currency  is  vested  in  twenty- six  irresponsible  individuals  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  body  of  bank  proprietors." 

That,  then,  was  i\Ir.  Jones  Lloyd's  summary  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  late  monetary  derangement.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  stated  rea- 
sons perfectly  distinct  from  the  Corn  laws,  and  he  did  not  make  the  Corn-laws 
mainly  responsible  for  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  said,  that 
the  Corn-laws  increased  the  evil;  but  then  that  there  were  other  causes  not  noticed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  materially  increased  the  derangement,  and  the 
principal  one  was  this,  that  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  exercise,  and  eould  not 
exercise,  a  control  over  the  issues  of  joint-stock  banks  and  private  banks;  that  when 
the  bank  of  England  controlled  its  own  issues  to  act  on  the  exchanges,  the  tendency 
of  joint-stock  banks  and  of  private  banks,  was  not  to  correspond  with  that  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Bank  of  England;  and  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  observed,  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Manchester  was  in  error,  not  to  have  noticed  that  want  of  control 
in  the  Bank  of  England.  He  used  this  language — "  But  if  the  management  of  the 
circulation  has  been  vicious  during  1838  and  1839,  who,  we  must  inquire,  has  been 
the  principal  sinner?  Look  at  the  returns  of  the  country  issuers;  you  will  there 
observe  a  progressive  and  large  increase  of  issues  through  the  whole  period ;  an 
increase  steadily  maintained  against  decreasing  bullion,  and  unsanctioned  by  any 
corresponding  increase  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  did  not  ascribe  the  evils  of  the  currency  to  the  Corn-laws,  but 
to  the  manner  in  which  functions  that  were  incompatible  with  each  other  were  left 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  When  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  said  this,  was  he  then  not  jus- 
tified in  assuming,  that  though  the  Corn-laws  might  have  aided  in  the  present  de- 
rangement, yet  ttiere  were  other  and  more  peculiar  causes  in  operation  tending  to 
disturb  the  currency?  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  unwise  than  for  that  House 
to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  entire  cause  of  the  derange- 
ment. That  was  tiie  answer  he  gave  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  said  he  was  an.xious 
to  hear  from  him,  w  hat  other  cause  there  could  be  than  the  Corn-laws  for  the  mone- 
tary derangement  of  the  country.  He  gave  to  the  question  a  satisfactory  answer, 
not  founded  upon  anj'  assumption  of  his  own  reasoning,  but  upon  the  opinions  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  against  the  Corn-laws,  and  who  attributed  it  to  the 
banks  and  to  other  causes.  It  was  not  then  to  Corn-laws  that  they  were  to  attribute 
it,  but  to  the  arrangement  respecting  the  control  over  the  issue.  [Mr.  Clay — It 
was  to  be  attributed  to  both.]  He  was  glad  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  go  so  far.  Cpon  the  previous  night,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  the 
derangement  was  owing  exclusively  to  the  Corn-laws — now  he  was  for  dividing  the 
responsibility;  perhaps  if  he  (Sir  11.  Peel)  had  spoken  on  Monday  night,  instead  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  laying  the  whole  blame  upon  Corn-la\NS,  he  would  have  declared 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  deny  that  Corn-laws  woidd  aggravate 
the  evil,  but  he  denied  that  they  were  the  exclusive  cause  of  it.  To  deny  that  their 
tendency  was  to  increase  pre-existing  evils  arising  from  other  causes,  would  be  un- 
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candid  and  unwise,     lie  was  not  satisfied  tlint  an   alteration  in  tlie  existing  Corn- 
laws  would  all'ord  them  a,  remedy,  or  that  tlie  evil   was  one  tliat  couhl  be  correeted 
by  any  legislation  on  the  subject,     lie  thouglit  that  quite  im[)ossible  in  an  article 
like  corn,  which  was  not  an  article  of  manufacture,  and  the  snijply  of  which  could 
be  accomiuodated  to  tlie  demand  for  it.      Corn  was  an  article  wiiicli  depended  upon 
the  dispensation  of  Providence — it  was  an  article  of  production  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to   control   by  human    legislation — it  was  impossible  to   prevent  in   time  of 
scarcity  a  sudden  demand  for  corn  I'rom  foreign  countries ;  and  he  greatly  doubted, 
if  they  discouraged  the  production  of  corn  at  home — if  they  became  dependent  for 
their  supply  upon   foreign  countries — if  then  a  time  of  scarcity  should  arrive — if 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  bad  seasons — if  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  pro- 
duce not  merely  in  this  coiuitry,  but  in   other  countries  of  Europe,   which   were 
fre(|uently,  if  not  generally,  subject  to  as  nuich  vicissitude  of  season  as  this  cotintry 
— then  he  doubted  whether  they  would  not  have  great  cause  to  regret  the  derange- 
ment of  the  home  produce — seeing  that  there  was  a  limited  supply  at  home,  and  that 
they  were  dependent  on  foreigners,  who,  influenced  by  no  hostilitj-,  but  pressed  by 
necessity  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  ow-n  people,  would  find  imposed  ujKjn 
then)  the  necessity  of  interdicting  the  export  of  that  corn  which  they  required  for 
their  own  use.     Under  such  circumstances,  he  feared  that  there  would  be  a  still  more 
sudden  denumd,  and  still  more  deficient  supjdy,  and  that  the  evils  of  deranging  the 
currency,  and  of  a  drain  of  bullion,  would  come  upon  them  at  a  moment  of  deficiency 
and  of  scarcity,  and  when  they  would  be  forced  to  encounter  evils  far  greater  than 
any  tiiat  now  existed.     The  next  objection  which  was  made  to  the  Corn-laws  w^as 
the  great  fluctuation  which  they  caused  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  the  great  uncertainty 
which  they  introduced  into  the  trallic  in  corn,  and  the  consequent  derangement  they 
caused  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  this   country  and   foreign   powers. 
Now,  neither  upon  this  point  would  he  j)retend  to  deny  that  there  had  been  great 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn,  greater  fluctuation    than  he  wished   to  see  in  an 
article  of  such  general  consumption  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  doubted   whether  it 
woujd  not  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  there  had  been  a  great  or  greater  steadi- 
ness under  the  sliding  scale,  as  it  was  called,  than  could  be  hoped  for  under  any 
other  system;  and  here  again  he  would  say,  that  with  respect  to  an  article  of  food, 
there  was  in  itself  a  cause  which  materially  affected  its  price  and  value  under  chang- 
ing circumstances,  antl  upon  tliis  point  he  would  beg  to  quote  the  authority  of  a 
writer  who  was  entitled  to  very  great  respect  on  all  points  connected  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  price,  namely,  Mr.  Tooke.     Now,  what  was  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Tooke  with  regard  to  the  liabilities  of  this  particular  article  corn  to  fluctuation  ? 
He  begged  to  say,  that  what  he  was  about  to  quote  was  rather  the  suniuiary  of  the 
evidence  of  this  gentleman  before  the  committee  of  the  House,  than  an  exact  tran- 
script of  his  answers,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  faithful  report  of  what 
he  said  on  that  occasion.     Mr.  Tooke  said,  that  "  the  deficiency  or  excess  in  the 
supply  of  corn,  as  compared  with  the  average  consumption  of  it,  was  a  question 
attended  with  greater  difliculties  than  most  otiier  articles  of  consumption.     This  ob- 
servation was  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn,  which 
could  apparently  be  referred  to  no  other  course."     Now,  he  would  beg  to  compare 
the  fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  corn  since  the  present  Corn- 
laws  had  come  into  operation,   with  the  fluctuations  in  former  periods  before  the 
traflic  in  corn  was  made  a  subject  of  legislation.     It  was  all  very  well  to  take  the 
highest  price  of  one  week  at  70s.,  and  that  of  another  at  170s.,  and  say  there  was  a 
dirt'erence  of  lOOs. ;  but  let  them  take  the  whole  variations  in  the  annual  averages 
since  the  year  1829,  and  compare  the  fluctuations  with  those  of  former  periods,  not 
at  the  periods  of  defective  legislation  in  1815  and  1822,  but  in  periods  anterior,  when 
this  country  was  an  exporting  country,  and  the  Corn-laws  could  have  had  no  ettect 
upon  this  trade,  and  he  did  not  think  that  this  sweeping  condemnation  would  be 
found  to  be  justified.     Now,  since  the  year  1829   to  the  present  time,  the  annual 
averages  gave  an  average  upon  the  whole  period  of  about  52s.  or  53s.,  a  price  which 
he  thought  was  hardly  to  be  complained  of.     lie  would  certainly  admit,  that  if  it 
were  to  be  found  that,  during  that  jieriod,  there  had  been  great  alterations  from  jear 
to  year,  that  would  be  a  great  objection  to  the  present  system.     But  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  so  found.     He  supposed  that  the  figures  which  he  was  about  to  quote, 
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would  be  admitted  by  the  opposite  party  to  be  correct,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  ])ody 
calling  itself  the  Anti-Corn-Iaw  Association.  In  1829,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
.-was  66s.;  in  1830,  65s.;  in  1831,  66s.;  in  1832,  58s.;  in  1833,  52s.;  in  1834,40s.; 
in  1835,  39s. ;  in  1836,  48s. ;  in  1837,  55s. ;  in  1838,  64s. ;  and  in  1839,  70s. ;  and 
he  thought,  that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  night  as  to  the 
monthly  averages  had  carried  his  calculations  a  little  further,  he  would  have  found 
that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  months  during  this  interval  in  which  the 
price  of  corn  had  ranged  between  55s.  and  65s. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  tiiat  since  last  evening  he  had  made  inquiries  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  found,  that  during  the  period  from  1828  to  1839,  there  had  been  42  months, 
during  which  the  price  ranged  from  55s.  to  65s.,  53  daring  which  it  was  below  55s., 
and  43,  during  which  it  was  above  65s. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  It  appeared,  then,  that  there  had  been  ninety-five  months 
during  which  the  price  had  been  below  65s.,  which,  as  a  low  price  was  considered 
desirable,  was  a  very  gratifying  fact.  He  would  now  draw  attention  to  the  variation 
which  had  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  period — namely,  before  the  act  of  1765 
came  into  operation.  In  the  year  1728  the  average  price  was  48s.  5c/.;  in  1732,  it 
was  28s.  8d.;  in  1733,  it  was  35s.;  in  1743,  it  was  22.?.;  in  1750,  it  was  28s.  lOrf. ; 
in  1757,  it  was  53s.  4f/. ;  and  in  1761,  it  was  26s.  4d.\  being  a  fluctuation  of  100 
per  cent.  Now,  comparing  these  fluctuations  with  the  present  period,  he  found  also, 
that  of  these  seven  years  which  he  had  quoted,  in  five  there  had  been  an  excess  of 
export  over  import,  so  that  the  fluctuation  did  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  corn.  But  Mr.  Tooke,  in  referring  to  these  years,  did  so  in  order  to  con- 
firm his  argument,  that  the  fluctuations  depended  upon  the  deficiency  or  excess  in  the 
supply,  a  feature  which  could  not  be  provided  against.  Mr.  Tooke  also  stated,  that  , 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794  to  the  end  of  1795,  the  price  had  risen  nearly 
double,  and  lie  said  this  fluctuation  was  entirely  unconnected  with  any  fluctuation  in 
the  currency,  or  any  great  political  changes.  "It  might  fairly  be  referred,"  Mr. 
Tooke  said,  "  to  the  diff'erence  in  the  seasons;"  and  that  gentleman  then  added  the 
remark,  "  That  the  defect  or  increase  in  the  price  of  corn  was  very  much  beyond  the 
ratio  of  the  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  article  during  the  same  period, 
and  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  food  were  generally  much  greater 
than  in  other  articles  of  consumption." 

They  had,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tooke  for  this  opinion,  that  though  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  corn  were  very  great,  they  were  not  such  as  to  be  easily 
prevented  by  any  legislative  precautions ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  show,  that  under 
the  present  system,  those  fluctuations  had  been  considerably  less  than  when  no  sys- 
tem of  Corn-law  was  in  operation.  Now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
seasons  upon  the  price  of  corn,  supposing  there  had  been  a  fixed  duty  during  the 
period  which  had  passed  since  the  present  system  came  into  operation  ?  Suppose,  as 
in  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  there  should  be  a  succession  of  very  good  seasons, 
and  a  consequently  large  supply  in  this  country,  and  also,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  a  plentiful  harvest  on  the  Continent.  Now,  under  circumstances  like  these, 
the  foreign  market  being  overstocked,  he  would  ask,  whether,  with  a  fixed  duty,  the 
trader  in  corn  might  not  be  induced  to  bring  over  very  large  supplies,  and  after  paying 
the  duty,  offer  it  in  the  market  at  a  price  much  below  that  of  British  growth?  And 
would  not  this  operate  as  a  great  discouragement  to  corn  of  home  production — a  great 
discouragement  to  agriculture — and  cause  a  great  deal  of  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation Y  and  might  not  this  lead,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  an  alteration  on  the 
other  side,  and  eventually  to  a  very  diminished  supply?  He  came  now  to  the  third 
objection  against  the  Corn-laws,  and  a  most  important  consideration  it  was.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton  said,  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  in  introducing 
this  subject,  that  if  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  support  of  the  Corn-laws  last 
year,  could  have  foreseen,  that  their  so  doing  must  be  so  immediately  followed  by 
so  complete  a  falsification  of  all  their  [jredictions  in  resjiect  to  tlie  increase  of  our 
manufactures  and  home  consumi)tion,  they  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  vote 
as  the}'  had  done.  The  hon.  member  stated  further,  that  the  advocates  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  relied  mainly  for  the  success  of  their  arguments  upon  the  immense 
falling  off' which  had  taken  i)lace  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  of  its  in- 
ternal consumption,  since  the  debate  last  year,  indicating,  as  they  did,  the  great  distress 
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which  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Now  tliis  was  a  most  important  statement ; 
and  he  would  assure  the  House,  that  ho  referred  to  every  thing  connected  with  tho 
manufactures  and  conniierce  of  this  country  with  tlie  utmost  anxiety — he  felt  tiiat 
our  main  strength  as  a  nation,  and  our  position  in  the  scale  of  nations,  depended  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  manufactures  ;  ami  so  much  so,  tiiat  if  lie  were  llie  exclusive 
advocate  and  partisan  of  tlie  agricultural  interest,  he  should  tell  the  landowners  that 
their  best  friends  were  the  manufacturers,  and  that  tlie  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
and  not  the  Corn-laws,  were  the  main  element  of  their  prosperity  and  the  value  of 
their  laud.  Therefore,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhamjiton  slated  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  the  manufactures  of  the  country  were  on  tho  decline,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  rapid  diminution  in  home  consumption  during  the  last  year — he  thought 
it  highly  important  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  statements  so  important  and 
melancholy  were  perfectly  well-grounded.  Now,  he  had  before  him  oflicial  returns 
relating  to  the  extent  of  tiie  foreign  trade  of  this  country,  as  exemplified  in  our  im- 
ports and  exports,  giving  also  the  total  amount  of  each  description  of  imports  and 
exports;  and  upon  an  examination  of  these  documents,  he  found,  that,  as  far  as  figures 
went,  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  failure  and  distress  entertained  by  the  hon.  member 
were  not  altogether  realized.  He  had  great  satisfaction  in  finding,  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Last  year,  also, 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  manufactured  exports  of  the  country,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  for  Kendal  was  present — Oh  I  he  saw  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  his  place,  and  he  was  going  to  say,  that  he  did  recollect  that  last  year 
he  proved  to  the  hon.  member's  satisfaction,  or  rather  the  hon.  member  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  him,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating  it,  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  export  of  manufactured  articles;  and  he  also  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  of  the  argument  with  which  he  then  met  that  fact.  He  (Sir  11.  Peel)  stated 
last  year,  that  there  had  been  an  increase  on  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  year 
1«88,  whether  as  compared  to  the  year  1H37,  or  to  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  this  the  hon.  member  replied,  that  he 
admitted  that  there  had  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  our  ex- 
j)orts,  but,  at  the  same  lime  observed,  that  the  increase  in  the  export  of  perfectly 
wrought  fabrics  was  exceedingly  small,  the  principal  increase  being  in  articles  which 
our  manufactures  had  scarcely  removed  from  their  raw  state ;  that  articles  in  this 
sliape  were  the  elements  and  means  of  foreign  manufactures;  and  their  exjiort, 
therefore,  an  encouragement  and  advantage  to  foreign  manufactures  rather  than 
our  own. 

jMr.  J.  W.  Wood :  I  beg  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  pardon,  but  I  was  the  first 
who  used  that  argument. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Surely  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not  think  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
could  forget  that,  on  seconding  the  address  last  year,  the  hon.  member  had  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  Corn-law  agitators  that  which  formed  the  very  foundation 
of  their  argument.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  hon.  gentleman  of  the  gratifying 
and  consolatory  reflection,  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  declare  last  year  that  an  in- 
crease had  taken  place  in  our  shipping  interests,  in  our  foreign  commerce,  and  in 
every  indication  of  stable  and  progressive  prosperity.  And  he  should  never  forget 
how  the  countenances  of  those  gentlemen  suddenly  fell,  who  relied  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  abundant  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  when  the  hon.  member  made  those  memorable  and  gratifying 
disclosures.  Ihit  on  a  subsecpient  occasion  the  hon.  member  said,  it  was  true  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  our  exports,  but  that  they  had  been  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  rudest  possible  state.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated  that,  "  Comparing 
the  average  of  the  last  four  years  with  the  year  1838,  the  exports  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  manufactures,  had  increased  from  J'io, 7.37,000  to  £J(i,  190,000,  being  an 
increase  of  only  i,'43;3,000,  or  about  one-half  per  cent,  upon  perfectly  wrought  fabrics: 
but  that  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yarns,  the  increase  had  been  from  i,'(),o90,000 
to  £8,45-2,000,  being  an  increase  of  about  £1,800,000,  or  twenty-eight  per  cent.; 
these  latter  being  articles  which  were  to  be  wrought  up  in  foreign  countries." 

The  hon.  gentleman  deduced  from  these  facts  the  argument,  tliat  although  the 
total  amount  of  our  exports  had  increased,  yet  that  they  had  increased  in  a  way  to 
become  evidence  of  declining  prosperity  rather  than  otherwise.     He  turned  to  the 
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return  of  the  present  year.  He  looked  to  the  exports  of  the  wrought  fabric  bear- 
ing on  the  very  cases  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken.  He  looked  first 
to  the  cotton  manufaeture  generally.  Comparing  1838  with  1839,  it  appeared  that 
the  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  in  1838,  was  c£lG,715,000,  and 
in  1839,  £17,694,000.  The  export  of  linen  manufactures  had  increased  from 
.£•2,730,000,  in  1838,  to  £3,420,000,  in  1839.  The  export  of  silk  manufactures  had 
increased  from  £777,000  to  £865,000;  and  the  woollen  manufactures  from  £5,795,000 
in  1838,  to  £6,207,000  in  1839.  Now  he  did  not  say  that  this  was  a  conclusive 
proof  of  mauufacturing  prosperity  ;  but  what  he  said  was,  that  so  far  as  official  docu- 
ments went,  they  could  not  say  there  was  that  decline  in  the  export  of  manufactures 
which  had  been  put  forward  as  an  argument  against  the  existing  system  of  Corn- 
laws  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  [Hear.]  13ut  when  he  was  arguing  on  one 
point,  he  was  met  with  a  cheer,  as  though  he  meant  something  else.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  had  said,  that  he  never  referred  to  figures,  because 
the  same  figures  might  be  made  to  serve  both  parties,  miglit  be  made  use  of  on 
either  side  of  the  argument;  but  he  had  shown  that  in  the  articles  of  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  wool,  so  far  as  the  official  returns  of  the  foreign  exports  indicated,  there  had 
been  an  evident,  he  would  not  say,  increase  in  prosperity,  but  increase  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  The  total  increase  in  the  export  of  those  articles  of 
perfectly  wrought  fabrics,  had  been  from  £26,170,000  in  1838,  to  £28,202,000  in  1839. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  remembered  that  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  stated,  during  the 
debate  of  last  year,  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  only  \^  per  cent,  on  the 
export  of  perfectly  wrought  fabrics;  now  this  year  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
eight  per  cent.  But  perhaps  he  should  be  met  with  the  argument,  still  there  had 
been  an  immense  increase  in  the  export  of  yarn,  and  the  merely  raw  material,  and 
that  they  had  been  exporting  to  a  great  extent  those  raw  fabrics,  which  enabled  their 
foreign  competitors  to  rival  them  in  foreign  markets.  Now  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
the  consolation  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Kendal,  that  while  there  had  been 
this  increase  in  the  export  of  the  perfectly  wrought  fabric,  there  had  been  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  export  of  yarn.  First,  in  respect  to  cotton- 
yarn,  the  export  in  1838  was  in  value  £7,400,000.  In  1839,  £6,857,000;  in  linen 
yarn  the  export  was  in  1838,  £836,000 ;  in  1839,  £814,000.  In  wool  there  had 
been  a  trifling  increase,  but  the  total  decrease  in  the  export  of  yarn  was  as  follows  : 
—in  1838,  £8,051,000;  in  1839,  £8,070,000.  Last  year  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  £28,000,  or  1|  per  cent,  in  the  export  of  the  wrought  fabric,  and  28  per  cent, 
in  yarns,  while  this  year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  wrought 
fabric,  and  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  export  of  the  raw  material.  He  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  knew  well  what  the  argument  on  this  subject  was,  and  certainly  it  M'as  an 
ingenious  one.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  the 
perfectly  wrought  fabrics,  as  shown  by  the  official  documents;  but  then  it  was 
contended,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  proof  that  manufactures  had  prospered, 
it  showed  exactly  an  opposite  result.  And  this  view  of  the  case  was  thus  accounted 
for — that  the  foreign  trade  had  been  forced  in  consequence  of  the  total  inability 
of  the  home  consumer  to  purchase.  Now,  suppose  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  said, 
that  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  that  that  was 
evident  proof  of  improvement,  and  a  sure  sign  of  prosperity;  suppose  he  had  said, 
that  the  falling  off  in  the  foreign  trade  arose  from  the  immense  increase  in  the 
home  consumption;  that  the  demand  had  been  so  great  at  home,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  i)rovide  for  the  foreign  trade;  and  that,  so  far  from  that  being  a  cause 
of  regret,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  rejoicing,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  —  how  would  such  an  argument  be  met? 
and  yet  it  was  as  good  an  argument  as  the  one  with  which  he  was  met, 
that  the  prosperity  in  the  foreign  trade  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decisive  in- 
dication of  the  decline  of  the  national  prosperity.  Was  not  that  the  argument — 
that  they  were  not  to  consider  the  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  as  an 
indication  of  the  national  prosperity?  [Mr.  Baines — No,  no.]  He  never  liked,  for 
the  sake  of  a  temporary  triumph,  to  advance  any  thing  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  prove.  He  lield  in  his  hand  a  document  attributed  to  the  son  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber himself,  entitled  "  Nutionid  Distress  proved  by  Increased  Exports  combined  with 
Diminished   Pruductiony     This    gentleman^  said,  referring  to  the    parliamentary 
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return, — "  That  official  document  shows  tliat  a  larger  amount  of  British  manu- 
factures was  exported  in  tlie  year  ending  January  5,  1840,  tliun  in  the  year  end- 
ing January  5,  1839;  the  inerease  being  nearly  i,''2,000,000  on  the  declared  value. 
Sir,  I  shall  shortly  prove,  from  the  very  document  thus  adduced,  a  case,  not  of 
extending  but  of  declining  trade  and  manufactures." 

That  quotation  bore  him  out  in  his  representation  of  the  argument  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Corn-laws.  All  he  stated  was,  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
relied  on  the  increase  of  our  exports  under  the  existing  circumstances  as  a  ])roof 
of  a  decline  in  our  trade  and  manufacturer,  and  then  he  said  tiuit  he  should  be 
ecpudly  justifiable  in  arguing,  that  a  diminished  foreign  trade  mij^ht  he  accounted 
for  l)y  an  increase  in  the  home  eonsinniition.  The  foundation  of  the  argument  was, 
that  the  diminished  demand  at  home  had  led  to  the  increased  exjjorts.  Now,  it 
was  exceedingly  diflicidt  to  ascertain  what  the  amount  of  liome  consumption  at  any 
period  was.  There  were  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  foreign  trade,  but  to 
find  what  relation  existed  between  it  and  the  home  consuuiption  was  almost  impos- 
sible. It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  what  proportion  of  the  productions  of  this 
country  was  consumed  within  the  territories  of  her  Majesty.  There  were,  however, 
other  indications  of  the  state  of  the  country.  As  to  the  amount  of  manufactures 
consumed  within  the  kingdom,  it  was,  as  he  had  observed,  impossible  to  form  a 
guess  ;  but  he  looked  at  the  revenue  and  compared  the  amount  of  the  customs  in 
the  two  last  years.  In  1838,  they  amounted  to  £22,0G3,118,  and  in  1839,  they 
amomited  to  £23,210,881.  He  then  looked  at  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
foreign  trade ;  although  he  certainly  expected  to  be  told,  that  these  vessels  had  been 
only  employed  in  carrying  out  tlie  manufactiu'es  which  our  distress  prevented  us 
from  consiuning  at  home.  In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  in\^ards  M-as, 
19,()39  ;  in  1839,  23,143.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  outwards  was,  in  1838, 
17,204;  in  1839,  18,423.  He  did  not  exactly  understand  how  there  should  be  a 
great  increase  of  coasting  trade,  if  there  had  been  a  great  decline  of  consumption. 
If  tlie  exports  had  arisen  from  a  decreasing  consumption,  and  inability  of  the  people  to 
buy  manufactures,  why  should  there  be  an  increase  in  the  coasting  trade?  IJut 
there  was  an  inerease  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country  in  1839,  as  compared  with 
1838.  If,  again,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  capacity  to  consume, 
ought  there  to  be  a  falling  otf  in  the  excise  duties?  How  could  they  reconcile  an 
increase  of  the  excise  duties  with  a  great  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  consumption? 
But  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  excise  duties  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839, 
If  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  consvnnption  of  those  manufactured  articles,  with 
respect  to  which  they  had  no  test  of  consumption,  ought  there  not  also  to  have  been  a 
diminution  of  articles  of  very  general  consumption,  which  were  luxuries  rather  than 
necessaries  ?  Why,  if  there  was  a  greatly  diminished  capacity  of  consumption,  should 
there  have  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  ?  The  quantity  of 
coffee  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1838,  was  2o,818,000ibs,  and  in  1839, 
26,832,000lbs.  Tea  had  increased  from  32,000,000lbs  in  1838,  to  35,000,000lbs. 
The  quantity  of  timber  had  increased  in  1839  as  compared  to  1838.  There  apiJcared 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar;  but  if  they  to(jk 
the  quantity  of  drawbacks  on  refined  sugar  exported  in  1838  as  compared  to  1839, 
they  would  find,  if  there  had  been  any  diminution  in  the  home  consumption  of 
sugar,  it  was  exceedingly  small.  He  had  seen,  drawn  up  b}'  a  house  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  sugar  trade,  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  consumption  of  sugar  in 
1838  and  1^39,  which  claimed  a  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
in  1839  as  compared  with  1838.  He,  therefore,  could  not  admit  tliat  assertions  of 
the  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  nnist  be  considered  as  a  con- 
clusive indication  of  declining  prosperity  at  home,  and  an  increased  inability  to 
purchase  articles  of  general  consmnption.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  argument  that  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  such  as 
cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  employed  in  manufactures,  had  decreased,  but  he  was  glad 
to  perceive  that  at  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  January  1839,  as  com])ared  with  1838, 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  for  home  consump- 
tion. But  wliy  did  it  vary?  Because  it  was  (me  of  tliose  articles  which  dc^iended 
on  the  seasons;  and,  although  there  was  a  fixed  duty,  an  unlimited  demand,  and 
unlimited  importation,  yet  cotton  varied  in  price   from  the  vicissitudes  of  season  to 
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a  much  larger  extent  than  corn.  He  had  heard  with  great  pain  of  the  complaints 
made  by  some  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade:  he  had  lieard  with  still 
greater  pain  of  the  privations  to  which  the  working  classes  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  were  exposed;  yet  still  he  could  not  come  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  at 
which  some  hon.  gentlemen  had  arrived,  that  there  were  in  the  official  documents, 
and  in  general  notoriety,  certain  indication  of  the  decline  of  this  great  manufacture. 
Upon  such  grounds,  having  paid  all  the  attention  in  his  power  to  these  documents, 
although  perfectly  ready  to  reconsider  in  matters  of  such  immense  importance  tlie 
opinions  he  might  have  heretofore  given,  and  to  abandon  them  if  he  found  them  ill- 
founded,  he  must  say  he  could  not  conceive,  that  there  had  been  or  was  any  indica- 
tion of  decay  or  decline  in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
expressed  last  year  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  were  opinions  to  which 
in  the  present  year  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  adhere.  It  was  vain  to  disguise  it — 
the  real  question  they  had  to  decide  was  not,  whether  they  should  admit  any  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  scale  of  duties;  the  question  which  the  hon.  member  for 
AVolverhampton  called  on  them  to  discuss,  and  which  their  votes  would  decide,  was, 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn -laws.  At  the  same  time, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  entitled  to 
high  respect,  as  well  from  his  general  character  as  from  the  otiicial  station  he  held, 
had,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  declared  liis  intention  of  making  some  proposition 
in  case  the  House  should  go  into  committee. — [Mr.  Labouchere  :  "  No,  no."] — Then 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  nothing  to  sub. nit  to  their  attention  ;  but  he  declared 
an  individual  opinion,  that  a  fixed  duty  would  on  the  whole  be  preferable  to  a  total 
repeal  and  the  present  sliding  scale.  That  seemed  to  be  rather  the  theoretical  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  than  one  so  ftxr  matured  as  to  be  formed  into  a  resolution, 
and,  if  they  did  find  themselves  in  committee,  to  be  submitted  for  consideration.  He 
really  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  indicated  an  intention  to  submit  that 
yiroposilion ;  for  he  recollected  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  could  answer 
for  no  other  member  of  her  Majest3''s  government ;  and  he  also  understood,  that  the 
only  two  other  members  of  the  government  who  had  spoken,  completely  dissented 
from  the  opinions  he  had  expressed.  But  although  it  seemed  they  liad  no  chance  of 
hearing  the  proposition  practically  made,  it  was  still  due  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
hriefly  to  consider  its  merits.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  preferred  a  fixed 
duty  to  the  sliding  scale;  and  on  being  asked  to  state  its  amount,  he  said  he  thought 
7*.  or  8,9.  per  quarter  would  be  the  amount  of  duty  he  should  recommend.  Then 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  being  aware  of  the  objection  to  a  fixed  duty,  that  when  the 
price  of  corn  became  inconveniently  high,  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  weak  or  even  a 
strong  government  to  maintain  a  fixed  duty  in  the  face  of  rising  prices,  he  proposed, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  when  corn  arrived  at  the  price  of  705.  per  quarter, 
the  duty  should  vanish,  and  corn  be  admitted  free.  That  was  the  only  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration  by  her  Majesty's  government.  Let 
him  then  observe  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  his  proposition  would  hardly 
remove  any  one  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  the  present  system.  Would  it 
tend  to  promote  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  ?  Not  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wolverhampton,  because  the  whole  of  his  speech  went  to  shew  that  the 
landed  interest  was  entitled  to  no  protection  whatever;  that  so  far  from  bearing  any 
exclusive  taxes,  they  were  exempted  from  some  particular  burdens,  and  that  with  no 
shadow  of  justice  should  any  duty,  fixed  or  variable,  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  All  the  arguments  which  applied  to  protecting  corn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  rents  of  landlords,  would  equally  apply  to  a  fixed  duty  as  to  a 
variable  duty.  All  the  bad  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  all  the  arguments 
about  the  impolicy  and  injustice,  the  unchristian  and  irreligious  principles  of  taxing 
the  staff  of  life,  would  ai)ply  to  a  fixed  duty  equally  with  a  variable  duty.  They, 
perhaps,  would  apply  with  increased  force  when  they  came  to  look  at  what  had  been 
the  average  amount  of  duty  levied  on  foreign  corn  imported  under  the  existing  scale 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past.  There  had  been,  since  the  Corn-laws  were 
in  operation,  of  foreign  wheat  imported  into  this  country  for  home  consumption  not 
less  than  9,297,000  quarters,  and  tlie  average  amount  of  duty  levied  on  that  immense 
quantity  did  not  exceed  5s.  3d.  jjor  quarter.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
were  not  great  objections  to  a  shifting  scale;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  payable 
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under  the  present  system,  there  could  not  be  a  sliadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  very  much 
less  than  that  which  any  one  who  advocated  a  fixed  duty  at  all  ever  thought  of  jiro- 
posing.  Under  tiie  existing-  system,  tlie  duty  charged  only  amounted  to  .^.v.  dd.  per 
quarter ;  the  amount  of  duty  upon  the  "  statf  of  life,"  as  it  was  termed,  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  .Os.  5f/.  Tiie  ignorant  man  was  not  jtrejiared  to  understand  tiie 
cause  or  the  effoct  of  a  sudden  importation,  and  it  would  be  no  satisfacti(m  to  him  to 
be  told  that  a  duty  of  Us.  Hd.  was  to  be  exchanged  for  one  of  8.v.  Those  who  upon  a 
question  of  tliis  nature  resorted  to  an  appeal  to  men's  passions,  could  do  so  with  e(puil 
eti'ect,  whetiicr  the  duty  was  the  one  sum  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  was  im|)Osed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  wilii  ils  sliding  scale,  or  imder  that 
wliich  would  imjjose  a  fixed  duty  commencing  or  ending  at  a  certain  jioint.  Tlie 
advocates  of  change,  who  denounced  tiic  ju'csent  Corn-laws  as  iireligious  and 
tyrannical,  would  he  as  well  entitled  to  do  so  under  one  amount  of  duty  as  under 
anotlicr.  Was  there  any  thing,  he  would  ask,  in  the  proposal,  tliat  wlicn  tlie  price  of 
corn  rose  to  70.v.  per  quarter,  the  duty  s]u)uld  cease,  or  be  materially  diminished, 
that  of  necessity  would  have  the  effect  of  disarming  every  topic  which  lay  witiun  the 
reach  of  the  po])ular  agitator,  and  at  once  silencing  everj'  appeal  to  the  ])assions  of 
maniiind?  He  begged  also  to  remind  the  riglit  lion,  gentleman  op])osite,  lliat  inde- 
pendently of  failing  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  imposition 
of  any  duty  whatever,  lie  had  not  answered  any  one  of  the  objections  of  detail;  ho 
had  proposed  to  retain  the  whole  systetu  of  averages.  Surely  that  was  any  thing 
but  giving  satisfaction  to  his  hon.  friends  who  demanded  free  trade.  Was  that  free 
trade,  or  any  thing  like  it?  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  his  whole 
system  was  one  of  averages,  for  how  otherwise  could  he  ascertain  liis  ja-ice  of  70.y., 
at  which  his  duty  was  to  connnence  ?  'J'hen  he  begged  the  House  to  look  at  the 
maimer  in  which  the  proposed  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  meet  the 
argument  of  the  American  merchant,  who  urged  the  probable  effect  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  when  bad  corn  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  when  its 
introduction  would  most  assuredly  affect  the  rate  of  prices.  Next,  let  the  House 
oliserve  the  probable  effect  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  price  of  corn  to  G7s.  or  684-.  ; 
what  precautions  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  propose  to  adopt  against  the  tricks 
and  devices  confessedly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  ojierating  upon  the  averages  ? 
Su])posing  that  the  price  remained  at  G9a\  6f/.,  the  duty,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  would  be  payable;  but  increase  the  price  by  a  single  shilling, 
and  foreign  corn  would  be  imported  duly  free.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
greater  temptation  to  practise  upon  the  averages  than  this  state  of  things  would 
present.  It  offered  immense  inducements  to  adopt  expedients  of  all  sorts  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  price  of  corn  to  turn  7Qs. ;  for  the  moment  its  average  price 
exceeded  that  sum  of  IQs.  per  ([uarter,  the  market  might  at  once  be  inundated  with 
foreign  corn,  and  might  continue  to  be  kept  in  that  state  till  new  averages  were 
made.  In  sucli  a  case  how  did  the  right  ho:i.  gentleman  propose  to  provide  for  the 
dilKcnUies  with  which  the  American  merchant  would  have  to  contend  in  meeting 
his  rivals  in  the  ports  of  Holland?  The  American  who  thought  of  cx])orting  corn 
to  this  country,  hearing  that  the  price  was  705.,  might  suppose  himself  safe  in 
sending  a  cargo,  relying  with  confidence  upon  being  able  to  introduce  American 
corn  into  England  duty  free.  Before  his  corn  could  have  time  to  arrive  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  find  that  the  price  had  sunk  to  G9a'.  ; 
during  the  transit  of  his  corn  across  the  Atlantic,  parties  in  the  habit  of  practising 
upon  the  averages  would  have  managed  to  clfeet  a  reduction,  and  so  the  object 
which  the  American  speculator  proposed  to  himself  would  be  utterly  defeated,  and 
ho  would  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  paying  a  duly  of  85.  per  quarter 
upon  that  which  lie  had  hoped  to  have  exported  to  England  duty  free.  Upon 
these  grounds,  then,  he  professed  himself  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  overcame  some  of  the  objections  to  the  averages  and  a  sliding  scale. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  abandoned  the  averages,  he  must  resort,  or  be  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  to  a  free  importation,  with  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  In  times 
of  great  abundance,  of  unexampled  —  he  might  say,  of  excessive  and  super- 
abundant supply — corn  would  be  poured  into  this  country  from  the  ports  af  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  from  those  of  America;  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
would  then  be  subject  to  no  control.     Then,  in  times  of  extreme  scarcity,  could  any 
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government  maintain  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ?  It  would  be 
described  as'a  tyrannical  impost  upon  the  "  staif  of  life."  lie  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  such  a  duty  would  be  practically  removed  ;  and  if  it  were  once  removed,  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  see  how  it  could  be  re-imposed.  He  acknowledged  that, 
though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  himself  favourable  to  a  fixed  duty,  he  at 
ihe  same  time  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  was 
lo  be  presumed,  he  apprehended,  that,  in  any  attempt  to  do  so,  he  did  not  expect  to 
enjoy  the  support  of  his  colleagues.  In  making  tliis  observation,  he  also  referred  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  said,  that  on  that  part  of  his  plan  which 
related  to  a  fixed  duty,  the  support  of  his  colleagues  had  been  withheld.  Now,  if 
that  question  of  a  fixed  duty  was  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  committee, 
why  consent  to  going  into  committee  at  all  ?  It  was  a  faint  indication  that  the  whole 
project  appeared  to  melt  before  him  the  more  nearly  he  approached  it.  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  there  was  not  any  plan  digested  by  the  government,  or  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament,  under  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  hon.  member  opposite  had  told  the  House  that  it  would  hear  his 
plan.  Even  had  he  entertained  the  least  intention,  upon  the  present  occasion,  of 
submitting  any  plan  to  the  House,  he  conceived  that  notliing  could  be  so  absurd  as 
to  declare  for  or  against  any  particular  set  of  details — nothing  appeared  to  him 
more  objectionable  than  to  say,  tliat  the  present  Corn-law,  in  all  its  details,  was  a 
system  actually  perfect ;  such  a  declaration  he  considered  would  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  him  to  make,  or  the  House  to  hear.  He  had  no  intention  on  the  present 
occasion  of  proposing  any  plan,  neither  did  he  think  it  the  fitting  opportunity  to  in- 
dicate any  thing  further  respecting  his  views  than  he  had  already  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  the  House.  By  the  hon.  member  who  had  brought  forward  the  pre- 
sent motion,  they  had  been  invited  to  go  into  committee  upon  a  plain  and  intelligible 
principle — namely,  total  repeal ;  and  considering  tliat  to  be,  as  it  confessedly  was, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  motion,  nothing  appeared  to  him  more  ridiculous  than 
the  discussion  of  minor  points.  He  differed,  therefore,  from  the  hon.  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  thinking  that  the  House  could  advantageously  pur- 
sue the  course  to  which  he  invited  them ;  and,  while  adverting  to  that,  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  noticing  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  the  present  motion  had  referred  to  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member's 
friend,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge, of  a  modified  duty.  He  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. One,  he  thnuglit,  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  speaking  with  authority 
upon  such  a  subject,  had  been  treated  almost  with  contumely  when  he  spoke  of  a 
modified  scale.  Nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  hon.  mover  till  he 
came  athwart  his  hon.  friend,  whom  he  accused  in  language  unlike  the  general 
tenor  of  his  speech — in  language  violent  and  contumelious — of  rendering  him  nothing 
but  insidious  assistance.  What  motive  could  any  one  have  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  details,  when  the  only  man  whom  the  mover  treated  with  injustice,  wa.s 
he  who  had  ventured  to  depart  from  broad  principles  ?  The  hon.  mover  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  his  assistance  upon  a  division,  declaring  that  he  preferred 
the  open  hostility  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  to  his  hon.  friend's 
insidious  friendship.  He  should,  therefore,  say,  that  the  great  question  which 
the  House  had  to  determine,  was  that  of  total  repeal  ;  the  hon.  mover  advo- 
cated that  exclusively;  he  proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  total  and  un- 
qualified repeal  would  alone  give  satisfaction.  To  that  proposal  he  could  not 
assent.  To  that  proposal  he  should  apprehend  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment could  not  assent.  At  any  rate  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
said,  that  the  landed  interest  were  fairly  and  justly  entitled  to  some  protection. 
He  then  asked  whether  any  advance  was  made  towards  tranquillizing  the  public 
mind,  or  towards  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  when  he,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  commercial  department  of  the  country,  holding  an  opinion  for 
concurrence  to  which  he  could  not  answer  for  his  colleagues,  and  which  he  did  not 
propose  jjractically  to  carry  into  effect,  consented  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
country,  to  go  into  a  committee  witli  the  vague  and  indefinite  hope  that  some  satis- 
factory proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  whicii  was  not  heard  of  in  the 
House,  might  suddenly  be  made  in  the  committee.    Tiie  principle  of  total  repeal  he 
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perfectly  unJerstnod.  |It  was  certainly  a  majijiiificcnt  scheme  for  introducing  in  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  that  princi|)ie  which  ought  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  this  great  empire  within  ils  own  boundaries.  lie  doubted  the  possibility 
of  applying  this  princiiile  to  the  external  commerce  of  this  country,  in  a  state  of 
society  so  artificial,  with  relations  so  complicated,  and  with  such  enormous  interests 
at  stake,  whicli  had  grown  up  under  another  principle,  however  defective  it  might 
be — namely,  the  principle  of  protection  in  certain  cases.  If  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for  was  good  for  tlie  regulation  of  the  trade  in  corn,  it  was  good  for  the  trade 
in  many  other  articles.  If  good  as  affecting  corn,  it  was  clearly  good  as  alfecting 
labour.  Upon  this  principle  there  ou^ht  to  bo  no  navigation  laws.  Every  mer- 
chant ought  to  be  allowed  to  procure  labour  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  preference  for  the  British  seaman.  But  the  Legislature  controlled 
tJKit  principle,  just  in  the  abstract,  by  a  reference  to  the  necessity  for  ])rovi(iing  for 
the  defence  of  this  coinitry  in  case  of  danger.  It  was  found  beneficial  lo  encourage 
our  own  marine,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  maritime  eminence  of  this  country 
by  giving  a  protection  to  its  marine.  Therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  legislature 
corrected  the  principle,  however  good  it  might  be  in  the  abstract,  by  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  tiie  seamen  of  this  country.  Besides,  if  the  principle  was  to  be  applied 
generally,  the  whole  colonial  system  must  be  altered.  Foreign  sugar  must  be  en- 
titled to  admission  into  the  home  market,  on  terms  equally  favourable  with  the  sugar 
of  our  own  colonies.  The  timber  duties  must,  of  course,  be  got  rid  of.  Every 
protecting  duty  on  manufactures  must  be  abolished,  precisely  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  it  was  argued,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  protecting  duty  for  corn ;  and,  as 
he  had  said  before,  if  the  princijsle  were  good  in  the  case  of  corn — if  they  might 
not  take  an  insurance  against  the  caprice  or  hostility  of  foreign  countries  in  time  of 
war,  and  against  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  by  encouraging  the  home  produce, 
neither  must  they  seek  to  secure  the  [)re-eminence  of  the  marine  of  the  country'  by 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  labour  of  British  seamen,  neither  must  they  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  productions  of  their  own  colonies,  or  alford  protection  to  their  own 
manufactures.  Theoretically,  and  in  the  abstract,  this  magnificent  jdan  might  be 
correct;  but  when  he  looked  to  the  practice,  to  the  great  interests  which  had  grown 
up  under  another  system — when  he  found  that,  whatever  theoretical  objections 
might  apply  to  that  system,  still  great  and  complicated  interests  had  grown  up 
under  it,  which  probably  could  not  be  disturbed  without  immense  peril — when  he, 
besides,  bore  in  mind,  that  defective  as  that  system  in  principle  might  be,  yet  under 
it  this  country,  considering  its  population,  had  acquired  the  greatest  colonial  em- 
j)ire,  the  greatest  Indian  empire,  the  greatest  infiuence  which  any  country  ever 
possessed — when  he  considered  also,  that  under  this  system,  he  would  not  say  in 
conseq'ience  of  it,  for  that  niiglit  be  denied  by  lion,  gentlemen  opposite,  but  simul- 
taneously with  it,  we  presented  this  spectacle  to  the  world — a  country  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  population,  yet  carrying  on  greater  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prize  than  any  other  country  ever  exhibited — when  he  considered  all  these  things,  he 
would  not  go  the  length  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  said,  that  he  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  upsetting  this  system  "proposed  the  maddest  thing  that  ever  he  had 
heard  of; "  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  put  to  hazard  those 
enormous  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  an  untried  ])rinciple  for  one 
which  might  be  theoretically  defective,  but  under  which  practically  our  power  and 
greatness  had  been  established  ;  fearing  that  the  embarrassment,  the  confusion,  and 
distress,  which  might  therefrom  arise,  would  greatly  countervail  and  outweigh  any 
advantage  which  could  be  anticipated  from  establishing,  at  the  expense  of  what  was 
practically  good,  that  %vhich  might  be  theoretically  correct. 
Tlie  debate  was  figain  adjourned. 
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April  9,  18-40. 

Sir  James  Graham,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  powerful  speech,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  ditterent  events  leading  to  the  disruption  of  our  amicable  relations  with 
China,  and  chargetl  the  government  with  having  aggravated  these  occurrences  by  their 
148— Vol.  III. 
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niismanagement  and  vacillation,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  Tliat  it  appears 
to  this  House,  on  consideration  of  the  papers  relating  to  China,  presented  to  this 
House  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  the  hostilities  which  have  since  taken 
place,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  precaution  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  China,  and 
especially  to  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  superintendent  at  Canton  with  powers  and 
instructions  calculated  to  provide  against  the  growing  evils  connected  with  the  con- 
traband traffic  in  opium,  and  adapted  to  the  novel  and  difficult  situation  in  which 
the  superintendent  was  placed." 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  considering  that  the  House  had  been  occupied  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  nights  with  continued  debates,  first  upon  the  Corn-laws,  and 
then  upon  the  Chinese  question,  it  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  occa- 
sional indications  of  impatience  had  been  manifested  this  evening.  But  he  entreated 
the  House  to  bear  in  niiad  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  which  was 
now  imder  their  consideration.  lie  begged  them  to  remember,  that,  although  no 
communication  had  been  made  from  the  Crown,  although  no  message  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  House,  it  appeared,  from  the  distinct  and  intelligible  declarations  of 
two  ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  a  country, 
the  description  of  which  he  would  borrow  from  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Portsmouth — a  country  which,  in  point  of  population,  exceeded  all  that  of  the  con- 
tinental countries  of  Europe;  nay,  at  this  moment,  we  might  actually  have- entered 
into  hostilities  with  a  nation  comprising  a  population  of  350,000,000  inhabitants, 
very  little  short,  in  fact,  of  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  surprising  that,  with  these  indications  of  hostilities,  which  none  could 
mistake,  although  the  Crown  had  sent  down  no'  communication,  and  had  invited  no 
opinion  from  the  Mouse  of  Counnons — it  was  certainly,  he  repeated,  not  surprising 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  inquire,  what  were  the  causes  of,  and  who  were 
the  parties  who  were  responsible  for,  this  great  and  acknowledged  calamity.  "  Oh," 
said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Fi'esident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  one  of  the 
parties  mainly  responsible  for  this  great  evil,  "for  God's  sake,  do  not  discuss  any  thing 
about  China !  Have  a  debate,  if  you  please,  on  the  registration  bill,  or  take  a  divi- 
sion upon  Maynooth."  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  vrould  advise  the  House  to 
occupy  its  time  upon  the  Peel  club  at  Glasgow.  "  But  the  greatest  question  of  China, 
the  greatest  question  of,  who  was  responsible  for,  and  by  what  means  these  hostilities 
had  been  brought  about,  do  not  touch  that  (said  the  right  hon.  gentleman),  for 
questions  of  peace  and  war  are  involved  in  it."  Five-and- forty  minutes  of  the  right 
hon,  gentleman's  speech  were  occupied  with  comments  upon  the  form  of  the  motion 
under  discussion,  and  the  remainder  was  a  defence  of  her  Majesty's  government. 
Five-and-forty  minutes,  it  was  necessary  to  say  to  those  who  had  not  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — five-and-forty  minutes  had  been 
occupied  in  comments  upon  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend ;  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  motion  contained  no  distinct  declaration  of  opinion 
ui)on  the  policy  of  the  government,  that  it  declared  no  opinion  about  the  opium 
trade,  nay,  that  it  did  not  distinctly  explain  whether  or  no  the  right  hon.  mover 
thought  the  merchants  whose  opium  had  been  taken  for  the  use  of  the  government 
ought  to  have  compensation  or  not.  "  The  motion,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
"  is  a  mere  party  motion."  That  was  the  minister's  defence.  What  was  the  use  of 
this  constant  and  unmeaning  clamour  about  party  motions  ?  Was  it  not  incident 
to  free  discussion,  and  to  a  popular  assembly,  that  even  in  smaller  matters  than  this, 
t  le  conduct,  the  motives,  and  the  character  of  the  government  should  be  subjected 
to  examination  and  criticism?  Did  not  the  Queen's  government  resort  to  precisely 
the  same  means  for  defence  against  the  motions  which  were  brought  forward  by  its 
opponents?  Was  it  i)erfectly  novel  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  of  opposi- 
tions, to  find  motions  lirought  forward  by  them — nay,  to  find  retrospective  motions 
bnmgiit  forward — to  find  that  those  whose  past  misconduct,  or  whose  past  neglect, 
was  called  in  (piestion,  were  absolutely  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  not  of  prospective, 
hut  retrospective,  crimination?  What  event  during  the  war  was  not  the  subject  of 
intjuiry  by  tiie  o|)position?  Did  the  ex])edition  to  the  Scheldt  escape?  Did  the 
convention  of  Cintra  eseaiie?     Did  the  battle  of  Talavera  escape?     Was  there  any 
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instance  in  wliioli,  ii])on  tlie  questional)lc  policy  of  tlie  g'ovcrnment  (those  who 
watched  that  guvcrnuient  haviii}^  considered  them-elves  perfectly  entitled  to  brinf^ 
forward  a  motion  upon  the  sulject  of  the  misconduct  of  that  p<)\ernment,)  motions 
had  not  been  made  ?  What  was  the  motion  made  by  one  of  the  present  ministers 
in  the  year  1810 — Lord  Lansdowne — a  great  military  critic,  who  questioned  the 
policy  of  the  government  by  a  retrospective  censure  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and 
who,  not  content  with  his  proceedings  in  1809,  appeared  again  in  another  field, 
having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  18 10,  and  bronglit  forward  this  resolution,  which 
appeared  to  him,  if  deserving  of  censure  at  all,  not  more  or  less  than  the  present 
motion.  Lord  Lunsdowne  projjosed  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  resolve — "  I.  That  it 
apjiears  to  this  House,  after  the  most  attentive  examination  of  the  pa])ers  laid  before 
them,  relative  to  the  late  campaign  in  Spain,  that  the  safety  of  the  army  was  impro- 
vidently  and  uselessly  risked,  and  every  loss  and  calamity  suH'ered,  without  ground 
on  which  to  expect  any  good  result;  and  that  the  whole  did  end  in  the  retreat  of 
the  army.  2.  That,  ])ivvioiis  to  entering  on  this  campaign,  ministers  did  not  pro- 
cure the  necessary  information  of  the  state  of  Spain,  or  of  its  military  resources,  of 
the  supplies  that  could  be  afforded,  &c.,  as  the  most  obvious  policy  required ;  and 
that  the  result  of  this  rashness  and  ignorance  was  a  result  the  most  calamitous." 

That  was  retrospective;  it  indicated  no  particular  policy ;  and  he  thought  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  confederates  would  have  been  surprised  if,  on  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  censuring  the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
government  of  that  day,  had  he  been  replied  to  in  the  same  manner  that  the  pre- 
sent motion  was  answered — namely,  "You  ought  to  tell  us  what  are  the  despatches 
■which,  under  similar  circumstances,  you  would  have  written.  You  ought,  if  you 
question  the  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  y)arliament,  to  indicate  to 
the  House  the  precise  communications  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  yua 
would  have  had  with  your  British  confederate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spanish 
authority  on  the  other  hand;  and  you  have  no  business  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
censuring  the  policy  of  the  government,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  you  distinctly 
declare  not  only  what  you  intend  to  do,  but  precisely  what  you  would  have  done." 
He  apprehended,  when  Lord  John  Cavendish  brought  forward  his  motion  to  this 
effect,  that  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America  had  been  lost  to  England,  and  tli;it 
England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Holland, 
without  a  single  ally,  and  that  all  this  was  owing  to  tlie  negligence  and  want  of  fore- 
sight of  the  government,  that  then  a  good  Whig  precedent  was  furnished  for  the 
form  of  the  present  motion,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
greater  coincidence  than  it  furnished.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  deprecated  as 
injurious  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  entertaining  questions  of  peace  and 
war  like  this;  so  that,  whatever  was  the  misccmduct  of  the  government,  the  indif- 
ference of  the  House  was  to  be  the  indemnity.  The  present  motion  was  a  distinct 
declaration,  that  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  which  had  arisen  between  this 
country  and  Cliina,  was  attributable  to  the  want  of  foresight  and  precaution  in  the 
government,  and  their  neglect  to  give  certain  powers  and  instructions  to  their  re- 
presentatives. It  did  not  give  any  opinion  al)out  the  opium  traile,  nor  as  to  the 
policy  and  justice  of  the  v.ar;  but  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
those  questions  might  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  yet  the  war  might  be  just.  The 
war  itself  might  be  politic;,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  the  v\'ar  might  have  arisen  from 
impolitic  proceedings.  It  might  be  that,  from  a  long  series  of  contests,  misunder- 
standings, and  collisions,  continued  for  j'cars  by  a  country  unaccustomed  to 
European  laws  and  usages,  an  act  of  violence  and  outrage  might  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  h'ft  no  alternative  but  a  resort  to  war — it  might  be,  that  the  course  of 
policy  pursued  by  their  representative  might  leave  them  no  alternative  on  the  grounds 
of  j)olicy  but  to  go  to  war.  It  might  be,  for  instance,  that  in  the  first  conflict  that 
took  place  between  the  Chinese  and  British  empires,  the  conflict  was  so  unwarrant- 
able, tliat  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  British  arms 
without  some  manifestation  of  resentment.  A  shot  might  have  been  fired  uninten- 
tionally in  a  moment  of  irritation  against  an  inferior  force,  and  the  result  of  that 
first  unfortunate  conflict  might  have  been  to  exhibit  the  British  naval  force  retreating 
from  the  action  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  ammunition.  It  might  be,  that 
notices  of  blockade  were  issued  on  one  day,  and  recalled  In  three  days,  and  those 
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events  might  really  leave  that  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  warlike  character  of  Eng-land,  so  as  to  make  it  wise  and  just  to 
correct  that  erroneous  impression.  But  consistently  with  those  circumstances  it 
mio-ht  be  proved,  that  although  the  war  v/as  not  unjust — although  in  point  of  jjolicy 
it  could  be  sustained — although  it  ought  to  be  supported — still  the  necessity  for  the 
war  might  have  arisen  from  gross  negligence  and  misconduct  of  the  ministers. 
Now,  he  asked,  supposing  that  state  of  things  to  exist,  was  it  fit  that  those  ministers 
should  escape  not  only  without  notice,  but,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  supposed, 
even  without  the  formality  of  a  debate?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
no  one  had  more  lamented  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  than  the  late 
Mr.  Fox.  There  was  no  one  who  more  deeply  felt  tliat  that  war  was  a  great 
calamity;  there  was  no  man  wlio,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  was  a  warmer  ad- 
vocate of  its  termination:  but  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  that  war,  while,  at  the  same  tima,  he  supported  the  armament 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  very  same  night  he  did  so,  he  brought  forvrard 
a  motion  of  censure  upon  the  government  who  brought  it  on.  On  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1793,  he  said — "  We  were  now  actually  engaged  in  war,  and,  being  so 
eno-acred,  there  could  be  no  ditference  of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  it 
with  vigour.  No  want  of  disposition  to  support  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  ;  for  in 
the  debate  on  his  Majesty's  Message,  announcing  that  we  were  at  war,  he  had  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  as  much  pledging  the  House  to  a  vigorous  support  of 
it  as  the  Address  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  better  calculated  to  insure 
unanimity.  But  the  more  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support  the  war,  the  more  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  object  to  the  measures  which,  as  far  as  yet  appeared,  had  un- 
necessarily led  to  it." 

And,  on  that  night,  Mr.  Fox  moved  this  resolution — "  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  in  the  late  negotiation  between  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  agents  of 
the  French  government,  the  said  ministers  did  not  take  such  measures  as  were  likely 
to  produce  redress,  without  a  rupture,  for  the  grievances  of  which  they  complaineil." 
Therefore,  he  thought  he  showed  them,  upon  high  authority — at  least,  upon  such 
authority  as  would  be  admitted  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite— that  the  same  man 
might  admit  the  necessity  of  a  war,  who  at  the  same  time  might  feel  an  imperative 
obligation  to  censure  those  by  whom  the  war  was  originated.  His  firm  belief  was, 
that  the  necessity  for  this  war  did  exist  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  governmxent.  He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  averted,  not  by  some 
foresight  inconceivable  in  the  limited  faculties  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  most 
ordinary  attention  to  the  position  of  our  affairs  at  the  termination  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  and  by  taking  the  fair  warning  aftbrded  by  previous  experience, 
as  well  as  by  listening  to  the  earnest  declarations  of  our  own  superintendents,  and 
■  above  all,  by  fortifying  them  with  the  power  whicli  they  demanded,  which  ministers 
might  have  intrusted  to  them,  giving  them  instructions  as  to  the  views  and  intentions 
of  government,  but  which,  however,  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  studiously  withlield. 
Here  he  would  clear  up  a  misapprehension  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  the  government.  It  was  not,  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man supposed,  that  the  government  had  not  sufficient  foresight  to  know  what  the 
Emperur  of  China  was  going  to  do,  but  that,  after  the  termination  of  the  relation 
between  China  and  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  continued  for  200  years, 
and  after  an  immense  change,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  China,  that  her  Majesty's  government  sent  a  gentleman  to  China  to  represent  the 
Crown  of  this  country,  without  the  powers  which  they  might  have  given  him,  which 
it  was  tlieir  dutv  to  have  given  him,  without  instructions  which  he  was  competent  to 
receive,  and  without  the  moral  influence  of  a  naval  force,  the  advantage  of  which 
was  demonstrated  by  the  papers  before  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Edinburgh,  ailmitted  that  the  instructions  were  meagre  and  scanty,  and 
if,  under  similar  circutusfances,  they  had  been  given  to  our  diplomatic  agent  at 
Brussels,  or  at  Paris,  the  government  would  have  been  -without  excuse.  That  was 
an  important  admission.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say,  that  India 
was  best  governed  in  India,  as  if  a  regularly  constituted  government,  with  superior 
and  subordinate  oiliccrs  of  the  greatest  experience,  with  a  people  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  that  government  with  reverence  and  respect,  with  a  powerful  fleet  at  command 
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with  an  immon>e  military  cstablisliment,  and  wltli  recoj^nizod  laws  and  responsibility, 
as  was  the  ease  witli  the  government  of  India,  eould  bear  tlie  least  analogy  to  the 
case  of  Cai)tain  Elliot  eondneting  the  affairs  of  onr  trade  at  Canton.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  liave  supplied  Captain  Elliot  with  proper  powers.  It  should  have 
said  what  regulations  were  to  be  established,  what  olfences  were  to  be  breaches  of 
those  regulations,  and  then  have  constituted  a  court  of  adiuiralty  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  as  they  might  have  dune.  If,  then,  they  had  imlieated  to  their  repre- 
sentative tiie  general  views  and  policy  of  the  grvernment,  and  said,  "  Here  are  the 
powers  which  the  law  enables  us  to  invest  you  with;  here  are  our  general  views  and 
intentions  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  China,  the  trade  in  opium,  the  j)laec  of 
your  residence,  the  mode  of  your  communication;  we  tie  you  down  by  no  specific 
instructions;  we  leave  you,  on  account  of  the  distance,  full  latitude  and  complete 
discretion,  confiding  in  your  prudence  and  judgment," — then,  indeed,  the  govern- 
ment might  have  some  case  to  rely  on  in  the  absence  of  detail  and  defined  in- 
structions; but  their  course  had  been  exactly  the  reverse.  They  had  given  their 
representative  what  was  worse  than  no  power — the  semblance  without  the  reality. 
They  not  merely  withheld  instructions,  they  gave  him  contradictory  instructions; 
and  then  they  pretend  that,  on  account  of  the  (listance,  it  was  difficult  to  explain  the 
course  which  he  was  to  pursue.  Did  the  East  India  Company  find  that  difficulty? 
Read  the  despatch  of  the  East  India  Comjjany,  addressed  to  their  supercargoes  in  tlie 
year  1832,  enjoining  caution  in  dealing  with  tlie  Chinese,  and  placing  before  them 
the  general  views  of  the  company,  but  not  binding  them  down,  in  that  ca^^e  at  least, 
to  minute  instructions;  and,  after  having  read  that  despatch,  let  him  ask  whether 
the  vindication  now  set  up  by  the  government,  that  they  were  15,000  miles  from 
their  officers  in  India,  could  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  gross  and  intoler- 
able negligence  which  it  appeared  they  had  committed  ?  There  were  three  charges 
which  this  resolution  conveyed ;  the  want  of  instructions,  the  absence  of  a  naval 
force,  but,  above  all,  the  want  of  that  authority  and  power,  the  means  of  giving 
which  they  had  within  their  own  control.  He  would  not  go  through  the  whole  of 
these  several  points.  It  might  be  demonstrated,  that  there  were  periods  when  a 
naval  force,  which  might  have  been  present  for  the  maintenance  of  authority,  was 
absent ;  and  yet  a  noble  lord  opposite  talked  of  relying  on  the  moral  authority 
of  the  naval  force,  over  and  over  again.  The  superintendent  had  asked  for  such  a 
force,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  argued  as  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  authority  supported  their  views,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  not 
recommended  any  thing  from  which  they  could  derive  the  smallest  support.  The 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  that  a  naval  force  was  only  necessary  till 
the  trade  should  be  established.  He  would  have  adopted  the  policy  of  JNIr.  Davis  and 
of  Sir  George  Robinson:  it  was  their  opinion,  that  a  naval  force  was  necessary 
until  the  trade  should  be  established ;  but  that  was  the  full  extent  to  which  it  coidd 
be  carried.  These  were  facts  most  clearly  made  out  by  the  papers  before  the  House, 
and  he  declared  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  no  man  could  read  those  documents 
and  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  motion 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  prepared.  The  House  could  not  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  wide  range  which  the  present  debate  had  taken,  and  the  variety  of  topics  to 
which  hon.  members  had  addressed  themselves;  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  him 
most  important  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  debate,  the  attention  of  the  House 
should  be  confined — at  least,  so  far  as  his  observations  were  concerned — to  the  main 
point  at  issue  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  supporters  of  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Pehibroke.  Governed  by 
that  consideration,  he  should  keep  to  one  point,  and  not  wander  over  the  mass  of 
desultory  reasoning  which,  during  th(i  course  of  the  present  debate,  had  been 
laid  before  the  House.  It  was  now  for  the  rejjresentativcs  of  the  people  to  con- 
sider and  decide  upon  this  question,  whether  or  not  her  ^Majesty's  government  were 
chargeable  with  reprehensible  neglect  in  the  policy  which  they  had  pursued  towards 
China;  and  whether  or  not  they  had  given  to  the  British  superintendent  at  Canton 
the  power  and  authority  which  his  position  required,  and  which  the  honour  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  (his  country  rendered  absolutely  necessary  ?  One  word, 
however,  about  the  instructions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  said, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to  suppress  the  opium  trade.     That  might  be  ; 
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it  might  be  impossible.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  too,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  since,  have  delivered  an  ojiinion  about  the  opium  trade;  but  lie 
asked  this  question: — after  the  despatches  which  arrived  in  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trade  in  opium  up  to  the  13th  June,  1839 — after  the  important  change 
which  took  place  in  that  year,  placing  the  trade  on  a  perfectly  different  footing,  and 
giving  it  a  ten  times  more  formidable  character  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  periods — 
when  their  superintendent  informed  them,  "  It  had  been  clear  to  me,  my  lord,  from 
the  origin  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  opium  traffic,  that  it  must  grow  to  be  more 
and  more  mischievous  to  every  branch  of  tlie  trade,  and  certainly  to  none  more  than 
to  that  of  opium  itself.  As  the  danger  and  shame  of  its-pursuit  increased,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  it  would  fall,  by  rapid  degrees,  into  the  hands  of  more  and  more  desperate 
men  ;  that  it  would  stain  the  foreign  character  with  constantly  aggravating  disgrace 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  better  portion  of  this  people ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
■would  connect  itself  more  and  more  intimately  with  our  lawful  commercial  inter- 
course, to  the  great  peril  of  vast  public  and  private  interests.  Till  the  otlier  day, 
ray  lord,  I  believe  there  v/as  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  foreigner  felt  his  life  and 
property  more  secure  than  in  Canton  ;  but  the  grave  events  of  the  r2th  ult.  have  left 
behind  a  different  impression.  For  a  space  of  near  two  hours,  the  foreign  factories 
were  within  the  power  of  an  immense  and  infuriated  mob  ;  the  gate  of  one  of  them 
was  absolutely  battered  in,  and  a  pistol  was  fired  out,  probably  without  ball  or  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  for  at  least  it  is  certain  that  nobody  fell.  If  the  case  had 
been  otherwise,  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  British  public  would  have  had  to 
learn,  that  the  trade  and  peaceful  intercourse  v/ith  this  empire  was  indefinitely  inter- 
rupted by  a  terrible  scene  of  bloodshed  and  ruin.  And  all  these  desperate  hazards 
have  been  incurred,  my  lord,  for  the  scrambling,  and,  comparatively  considered,  in- 
significant gains  of  a  few  individuals,  unquestionably  founding  their  conduct  upon 
the  belief  that  they  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all  law,  British  or  Chinese." 
When  thus,  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  their  officers  showed  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand — when  he  told  them  that  the  time  had  come,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment must  indicate  some  intention  on  the  subject — when  they  had  a  series  of  de- 
spatches received  up  to  the  13th  January,  1839 — he  asked  whether,  on  a  subject  of 
such  immense  and  complicated  interest,  this  was  a  proper  reply  to  the  communica- 
tions received  by  the  British  government.'' 

"Foreign  Office,  June  13,  1839. 
''  Sir — Your  despatches  to  the  3lst  December  of  last  j^ear,  and  to  the  80th  of 
January  of  this  year,  have  been  received  and  laid  before  her  I^Iajesty's  government. 
With  reference  to  those  despatches  as  detail  the  circumstances  Avhich  led  to  an  in- 
terruption of  the  trade  for  a  short  period  in  December  last,  and  the  steps  which  you 
took,  in  consequence,  with  a  view  to  the  re-opening  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  your  official  communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  I  have  to 
signify  to  you  the  entire  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  your  conduct 
on  these  matters.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  you,  not  to  omit  to  avail 
yourself  of  any  proper  opportunity  to  press  for  the  substitution  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  character  'Pin,'  on  the  subscription  of  the  communications 
which  you  have  occasion  to  address  to  the  viceroy. — I  am,  &:c., 

(Signed)  "  Palmerston." 

He  was  not  turning  into  ridicule  the  adherence  to  forms,  nor  underrating  its 
importance  ;  but  to  answer  such  communications  on  the  growing  ditiiculty,  by  say- 
ing we  approve  of  the  course  of  practical  conduct  you  have  pm'sued,  but  be  good 
enough  to  claim  the  right  of  using  the  less  objectionable  character  than  that  of  "  Pin" 
on  the  subscription  of  your  letters;  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house)  to  get  up  and  say  that  such  an  answer  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  would, 
if  he  had  not  heard  him,  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  credibility.  But  he 
came  to  the  point  which  he  had  selected  ;  and  as  he  took  one  point  only,  he  trusted 
he  should  meet  with  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  meant  to  support  the  charge 
that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  give  to  their  superintendent  the  powers 
which  they  might  have  given — -powers  which  were  essential  to  the  performance  of 
his  functions — powers  with  which  by  tlie  act  of  parliament  they  were  fully  entitled 
to  invest  him — and  powers  with  which,  if  he  were  supplied,  might  have  materially 
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contributed  to  avert  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  us.  Tiie  House  would  bear 
in  mind  that  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1K"53,  called  the  China  Trade  Act, 
substituted  for  the  existing  relations  with  China  another  form  of  official  com- 
munication. 1  he  6th  clause  of  that  act  gave  the  government  almost  unlimited 
discretionary  powers — as  full  and  complete  as  an  act  of  parliament  ever  con- 
ferred. The  6th  clause  enacted  that : — "  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  commission  or  commissions,  as  to  his 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  appear  expedient  and  salutary,  to  give  to  the  said  super- 
intendents, or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  any  part  of  the  said  do- 
minions, and  to  make  and  issue  directions  and  regulations  touching  the  said  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  said 
dominions,  and  to  impose  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonments  for  the  breach  of 
any  such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  order 
or  orders  shall  be  specified,  and  to  create  a  court  of  justice  with  criminal  and  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  within 
the  said  dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high  seas  within 
100  miles  of  the  coast  of  China,  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  superintendents  herein 
before  mentioned  to  be  the  officer  to  hold  such  court,  and  other  officers  for  executing 
the  process  thereof,  and  to  grant  such  salaries  to  such  officers  as  to  his  Majesty  in 
Council  shall  appear  reasonable.'' 

It  also  enabled  them  to  constitute  courts  of  admiralty  and  of  criminal  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  offences.  An  order  in  council,  professing  to  be  founded  on 
the  authority  of  this  act,  was  issued.  But  that  order  in  council  gave  to  the  super- 
intendent such  powers  and  authorities  as  certain  officers  of  the  i-ast  India  Com- 
pany, called  supercargoes,  had  theretofore  exercised  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were 
in  force  in  April,  1834,  were  continued  in  force  by  this  new  constitution  of  our  offi- 
cial relations.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sujicrcargo  had  then  no  authority,  and 
there  were  no  regulations  in  force.  There  was  the  E;ist  India  Company  at  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  their  regulations  and  authority  were ;  but  the 
first  order  in  council  issued  under  the  act,  gave  no  legal  authority  whatever  to  the 
superintendent.  But  the  answer  to  that  was,  "  There  are  other  gentlemen  at  his 
side  of  the  House  parties  to  that  order."  Be  it  so,  solamen  miseris  socios  hahuisse. 
That  was  an  error  of  omission,  but  why  were  not  steps  taken  to  correct  it  ?  For 
that  neglect,  at  least,  his  friends  were  not  responsible;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  show  tliat  the  ministers  had  timely  notice  of  the  defect,  that  they  might  have 
repaired  it,  and  that  they  had  not  done  so;  and,  up  to  this  hour,  had  left  their 
superintendent  without  adequate  authority.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  mischief  and  embarrassment  which  had  arisen,  arose  from  the  want  of 
such  powers.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  maintained  that  the  forcing  of  the  passage 
of  Bocca  Tigris  by  the  Jardine,  as  described  by  Captain  Elliot,  arose  from  the  want 
of  such  powers ;  that  when  Captain  Elliot  attempted  to  make  regulations  for  the 
ships  at  Whampoa,  he  found  himself  equally  helpless — that  when  negotiations  wero 
going  on  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  were  interrupted  by  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Thomas  Coutts,  that  the  want  of  such  powers  were  the  cause  of  the 
embarrassment;  and  he  would  establish,  he  thought,  by  conclusive  proof,  the  asser- 
tions which  he  liad  made.  He  would  first  of  all  take  the  case  of  the  Jardine.  Cap- 
tain Elliot  says,  in  his  despatch  of  Dec.  27th,  1835  : — "  I  hear  it  is  very  generally 
reported  to-day  that  the  steam-boat  Jardine,  now  at  Lintin,  is  to  jjroceed  to  Canton 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next.  The  discjuietude  of  the  provincial  government 
upon  the  subject  of  this  vessel,  has  already  been  manifested  in  an  edict,  desiring  that 
she  should  leave  the  country  ;  and  I  am  informed  a  recjuest  to  let  her  ])ly  in  tlie  river 
as  a  passage-boat  has  just  been  negatived.  In  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  advise  that  a  public  letter  should  be  forthwith  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  the  steam-boat,  enjoining  him,  under  the  King's  authority,  by  n» 
means  to  proceed  up  the  river  at  present         *         ♦         •  \yg  1,.^^^  \i(>^>x\  specially 

warned,  and  the  Chinese  officers  know  the  advantage  that  particular  circum- 
stances will  afford  them,  for  the  vindication  of  any  measures  which  our  scornful  dis- 
regard of  their  authority  may  lead  them  to  i)ursue.  If  this  steam-vessel  goes  up 
the  river  at  tiiis  moment,  I  feel  a  persuasion  that  some  grave  public  inconvenience 
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■will  ensue.  *  *  *  In  this  case,  it  is  my  strong  opinion  that  the  Chinese  will 
resort  to  some  general  measure  in  assertion  of  their  powers  and  independence  as  a 
government,  involving  the  interruption  of  this  trade,  till  some  required  concession 
shall  be  made.  No  government  can  afford,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  be  reduced  to 
utter  contempt  in  the  sight  of  its  own  people  by  a  handful  of  heedless  foreigners; 
the  sacrifice  in  point  of  public  estimation  is  far  too  considerable." 

What  -was  the  answer  to  that?     In  the  first  place  the  whole  of  the  despatch  was 
not  given,  and  therefore,  what  might  have  been  the  representations  contained  in  that 
despatch  he  knew  not,  for  there  was  only  a  minute  of  it.     The  answer,  however, 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  superintendent  to  use  caution  in  his  interference — that 
in  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China,  it  was  incumbent  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  offence,  and  not  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than  he  actually  possessed. 
Good  advice,  no  doubt,  as  he  possessed  no  authority ;  but  why  did  not  the  govern- 
ment give  him  authority,  when  it  was  said,  at  last,  that  the  Chinese  government  had 
resorted  to  violent  and  outrageous  action  ?     IVue,  they  had  done  so,  and,  abstractedly 
speaking,  perhaps  there  was   no  justification  for  their  having  done  so.     But  they 
must  not  look  to  the  mere  abstract  act — at  the  last  word  that  preceded  the  first  blow 
— but  they  must  look  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  collision  to  form  a  just  view  of  its 
character.     Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  what  had  been  stated  by  Captain  Elliot, 
that  the  interests  at  stake   were  of  immense  importance,  and  that  no  government 
could  afford  to  bear  the  sacrifice  of  tliem ;  and  let  it  also  bear  in  mind  the  growing 
causes  of  exasperation,  before  it  decided  on  the  real  character  of  the  transaction. 
What  was  Captain  Elliot  to  infer  from  ilie  instructions  sent  him,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  enterprises  of  British  merchants  ?     Take  the  case  of  the  regulations  made 
by  Captain  Elliot  with  respect  to  vessels  at  Whampoa.     In  that  case,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflicts  which  had  taken  place  between  the  crews  of  British  vessels 
and  the  Chinese,  Captain  Elliot  found  it  necessary,  as  he  thought,  acting  under  the 
powers  given  him  by  the  order  in  council,  to  establish  certain  police  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  those  vessels  and  their  crews.     In  April,   1838,  three  years  after  the 
last  despatches  he  had  referred  to,  Captain  Elliot  wrote  thus  : — "  Most  serious  dis- 
turbances, however,  had  been  frequent  on  this  point,  and   therefore,  on  my  return 
to  Canton,  I  drew  up  the  accom])anying  memorandum,  furnishing  it  to  the  com- 
manders of  ships  as  they  arrived,  in  order  that  it  might  be  read  in  the  event  of  need." 
Captain  Elliot  stated,  that  "  The  immediate  circumstance  which  led  to  this  mea- 
sure, was  a  dangerous  disturbance  on  board  the  ship,  Abercomby  Robinson,  at 
Whampoa:" 

And  he  added,  that  "  Every  season  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  had  been  marked 
by  constant  scenes  of  disgraceful  and  dangerous  riot  at  Whampoa,  and  my  own  per- 
sonal attention  could  not  at  all  times  be  given  without  public  inconvenience." 

What  was  the  answer  given  to  that  letter?  It  was,  that  the  order  in  council  gave 
him  no  authority  to  establish  police  regulations.  The  reply  of  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite was  to  the  following  effect: — "  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  think,  that  the 
regulations  in  question  are  not  in  any  way  at  variance  witli  the  laws  of  England, 
provided  they  be  duly  made  and  issued  by  her  Majesty,  according  to  the  Act  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV.  c.  93,  s.  C,  but  that  you  have  no  power  of  your  own 
authority  to  make  any  such  regulations.  With  respect  to  the  territorial  rights  of 
China,  the  law-officers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  regulations,  amounting  in  fact  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  police  at  Whampoa,  within  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  would  be  an  interference  with  the  absolute  right  of  sovereignty 
enjoyed  by  independent  states,  which  can  only  be  justified  by  positive  treaty,  or  im- 
plied i)ermission  from  usage.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  written  approval  of  the  governor  of  Canton  for  these  regu- 
lations, and  as  soon  as  the  approval  is  received  in  this  country,  the  proper  steps  shall 
be  taken  for  giving  force  to  those  regulations,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
gf  Parliament." 

Now  he  wanted  to  know  what  had  prevented  the  government,  two  years  ago,  from 
giving  to  the  superintendent  at  Canton  the  powers  necessary  to  prevent  a  vessel,  like 
the  Jardine,  from  ascending  the  river — to  establish  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  peaceon  board  the  British  shipping  at  Whampoa — and  to  avoid  that  rupture  which 
took  place  at  a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  the  ship,  Thomas  Coutts,  going  up 
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the  river  to  Canton?  Ho  would  prove,  that  at  an  early  period  the  government  had 
(lisfinct  notice  of  tlie  deficiency  oi'tiie  powers  possessed  by  tlie  superintendent  under 
the  order  in  council.  On  the  1st  of  July,  183.1,  Sir  G.  Robinson  informed  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  superintendents  did  not  possess  the  powers  which  the  order  in  council 
professed  to  give  them.  He  would  read  an  extract  from  Sir  G.  Robinson's  despatch. 
■"  Now,  my  lord,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  tliere  were  no  regulations  iu  existence 
of  the  nature  contemplated  in  that  order  in  council." 

This  despatch  was  received  on  the  ^Sth  of  January,  1836,  and  therefore  the  go- 
vernment was  then  aware  that  the  superintendents  had  no  legal  authority  to  act ; 
and  yet,  on  the  '28th  of  May,  1830,  four  months  afterwards,  the  noble  lord  told  Sir 
G.  Robinson,  that  "it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the 
sui)erintendents."  Was  such  an  answer  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
noble  lord  had  read  the  desjiatches  ?  The  government  knew  that  the  superintendents 
had  no  legal  authority — that  the  order  in  council  was  a  dead  letter,  that  the  super- 
intendents had  neither  the  powers  of  the  supercargoes,  nor  any  oilier  power;  and 
yet  on  the  28th  of  May,  1836,  the  noble  lord  wrote  to  say,  " 'i'hat  his  Majesty's 
government  tiior.ght  it  desirable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  superintendents  of 
British  trade  in  China." 

The  noble  lord  went  on  to  say,  "  I  have  therefore  to  instruct  you  publicly  to 
notify,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  include 
Lintin  and  Macao,  and  that  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such  notification, 
the  authority  of  the  superintendents  over  British  subjects  and  ships,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  to  Macao  as  well  as  Canton,  and  a.s  being  of  efpial  force  and 
validity  within  this  extended  jurisdiction,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  port  of  Canton." 

These  were  the  wise  general  powers  which  should  be  given  to  the  superintendents, 
of  which  tlie  House  had  heard  so  much  !  The  olHcer  of  the  government  informed  the 
ministers  that  the  order  in  council  did  not  give  liim  the  powers  which  were  necessary. 
They  knew  that  fact  in  1836.  Four  j'ears  had  passed,  and  yet  they  had  not  supplied 
the  defect.  Indeed,  four  months  afterwards,  when  they  knew  that  the  order  in  council 
was  illegal,  and  that  no  jurisdiction  existed,  their  answer  was,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superintendent  was  to  be  extended  from  Canton  to  Macao.  The  government  could 
not  deny  that  they  were  aware  of  the  non-existence  of  jurisdiction  ;  for,  on  the  Sth  of 
November,  1836,  the  noble  lord  opposite  wrote,  that  the  government  was  aware  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  undefined  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superinten- 
dents, and  the  want  of  power  to  enforce  their  measures.  Now,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say,  what  miglit  have  been  the  effect,  if  the  chief  superintendent  at  Canton  had  pos- 
sessed the  powers  for  which  he  so  earnestly  pressed  ;  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  if  he 
could  have  restrained  the  Chinese  from  ill-using  English  sailors,  or  murdering 
Lascars — if  he  could  have  prevented  the  outrages  at  Canton — if,  when  the  Chinese 
Mere  inclined  to  negotiate,  and  had  actually  entered  upon  negotiation,  he  could 
have  prevented  the  rupture  of  that  negotiation  by  the  single  act  of  a  British  captain 
— all  this  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  ;  but  he  now  proceeded  to  establish,  that  with 
respect  to  the  tra<le  in  opium,  which  her  Majesty's  government  said  was  uncon- 
trollable by  the  IJritish  government,  that  if  the  superintendent  had  had  proper 
powers,  which  her  ^Majesty's  ministers  knew  that  he  had  not,  but  which  they 
neglected  to  supply  him,  some,  at  least,  of  the  great  evils  which  the  opium  trade 
involved  in  it  might  have  been  avoided.  He  said,  that  the  evil  was  not  merely  in 
carrying  on  the  illicit  traffic,  he  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  most  difficult  to 
have  prevented  that  traffic,  he  admitted  that  the  cupidity  which  had  risen  up  in  con- 
sequence of  long  indulgence  might  have  made  it  most  dilficult  to  suppress  such  a 
traffic,  but  the  (piestion  was,  Avhether  projjcr  powers,  if  vested  in  the  superintendent, 
would  not  have  robbed  that  traffic  of  much  that  had  given  offence  to  the  Chinese 
government.  He  took  the  language  of  Captain  Elliot.  On  the  oOth  of  January, 
1839,  Captain  Elliot  wrote—"  There  seems,  my  lords,  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  court  has  firmly  determined  to  suppress,  or  more  probably,  most  extensively 
to  check,  the  opium  trade.  The  immense,  and  it  nuL-t  be  said,  the  most  unfortunate 
increase  of  the  supj)ly  during  the  last  four  years,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  east  coast 
trade,  and  the  continued  drain  of  the  silver,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the 
government." 
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Now  let  the  House  listen  to  this  passage — "  l^ut  the  manner  of  the  rash  course  of 
traffic  within  the  river,  has  probably  contributed  most  of  all  to  impress  the  urgent 
necessity  of  arresting  the  growing  audacity  of  the  foreign  smugglers,  and  preventing 
their  associating  themselves  with  the  desperate  and  lawless  of  their  own  large  cities." 

And  observe  that  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  government  was  to  the  opium 
trade  within  the  Canton  waters ;  it  was  not  merely  the  existence  of  the  trade,  but ' 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  which  exasperated  that  government.  Captain  Elliot 
said,  in  the  same  despatch, — "  Whilst  such  a  traffic  existed,  indeed,  in  the  heart  of 
our  regular  commerce,  I  had  all  along  felt  that  the  Chinese  government  had  a  just 
ground  for  harsh  measures  towards  the  lawful  trade,  upon  the  plea,  that  there  was 
no  distinguishing  between  the  right  and  the  wrong.  But  I  told  Howqua,  that  should 
never  happen  so  long  as  the  governor  enabled  me  to  perform  my  duty  ;  and  it  could 
not  have  happened  at  all  but  for  his  Excellency's  countenance." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1839,  he  quoted  this  with  reference  to  the  illicit  trade  in 
opium  alone,  Captain  Elliot  said — "Carefully  considering  the  critical  posture  of  the 
momentous  interests  confided  to  me,  and  resolved  as  a  preliminary  measure  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  community  ;  not  only  with  some  hope,  tiiat  such  a  proceeding 
might  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  river  of  these  boats,  but  because  (if  the  case 
were  otherwise),  I  felt  it  became  mo  distinctly  to  forewarn  her  Majesty's  subjects  con- 
cerned in  these  practices,  of  the  course  which  it  was  my  determination  to  pursue." 

Captain  Elliot  proceeded — "  There  is  certainly  a  spirit  in  active  force  amongst 
British  subjects  in  this  country,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  momen- 
tous concernments,  that  the  officer  on  the  spot  should  be  known  to  stand  without 
blame  in  the  estimation  of  her  Majesty's  government ;  and  it  is  not  less  needful  that 
he  should  be  forthwith  vested  with  defined  and  adequate  powers,  for  the  reasonable 
control  of  men  whose  rash  conduct  cannot  be  left  to  the  operation  of  Chinese  laws 
-without  the  utmost  inconvenience  and  risk,  and  whose  impunity  is  alike  injurious  to 
British  character,  and  dangerous  to  British  interests." 

That  complaint  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  powers  which  her  Majesty's 
government  must  have  known  were  wanted,  had  been  given.  But,  above  all,  let  the 
House  read  and  well  consider  the  private  conversation  which  Captain  Elliot  had 
■with  Howqua  on  the  consequences  which  must  follow  from  the  absence  of  these 
powers.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1839,  Captain  Elliot  wrote — "  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  intrusive  if  I  mention  that  I  have  recently  had  a  conversation  with 
Howqua  upon  this  point,  on  which  occasion  I  explained,  as  carefully  as  I  could, 
your  lordship's  reasoning  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  China 
Courts  Bill.  He  concurred  in  every  word  that  was  said,  and  particularly  on  the 
inexpediency  of  drawing  the  subject  under  the  attention  of  this  government,  till  all 
things  were  ready  to  go. into  operation.  He  referred  me  with  earnestness  to  the  re- 
quests which  had  been  made  before  the  Company's  monopoly  was  abolished,  to  make 
provision  for  the  government  of  her  JSIajesty's  subjects,  and  he  desired  to  know  what 
more  was  wanted,  and  how  it  was  possible_^the  peace  was  to  be  maintained  if  all  the 
English  people  who  came  to  this  country  were  to  be  left  without  control." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
Chinese  merchants, — the  opinion  of  one  who  had  had  the  most  intercourse  with 
Englishmen,  who  was  best  acquainted  among  the  Chinese  with  the  English  character, 
who  was  best  able  to  see  the  consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  absence  of  con- 
trol over  the  English  resorting  to  Canton.  Captain  Elliot  also  said — "Howqua 
further  entreated  me  to  remind  '  ray  nation's  great  ministers,'  that  this  government 
never  interposed  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  upon  the  principle  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  our  laws  and  customs,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  subject  us  to  rules 
made  for  people  of  totally  different  habits,  and  brought  up  under  a  totally  different 
discipline."  "  I  muit  confess,  my  lord,"  said  Captain  Elliot,  "  that  this  reasoning 
appears  to  me  to  be  marked  by  wisdom  and  great  moderation  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
convinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  necessity  of  control,  cither  by  British  or  Chinese  law, 
is  urgent,  I  would  most  res])ectfully  submit  these  views  to  the  attentive  consideration 
of  her  Majesty's  government."  "In  fact,  my  lord,"  he  went  on  tosay,  "  if  her  Majesty's 
officer  is  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of  just  protection,  if  the  well-founded  hope 
of  imi)roving  things  honourable  and  established,  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  chances 
■which  may  be  cast  up  by  goading  this  government  into  some  sudden  and  violent 
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assertion  of  its  own  antliority,  flicre  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  lost  in  providing  for 
tlie  defined  and  reasonable  control  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  China." 

Why,    what   was  the  answer  to  this  ?     Her  Majesty's  government  had  power  by 
the  China  Trade  Act  of  1833  ;  they  knew  that  in  January,  183(),  tlie  powers  which 
the  superintendent  had  wereinelKeient ;  that  no  other  means  conid  etf'ect  the  reipiired 
object  but  increased  power,  was  repeatedly  shown  since  183G.     The  government 
were  cognizant  of  this;  they  had  it  here,  from  a  most  intelligent  native  merchant, 
that,  by  Chinese  law,  the  subjects  of  the  Britisli  Crown  could  not  be  punished  ;  and 
he  {^sked,  how  it  could  be  expected  that  the  peace  could  be  preserved  without  some 
powers  of  control  were  given  to  her  Majesty's  officer  ?     Captain  Elliot  said,  that  he 
found  this  reasoning  to  be  marked  with  wisdom  and  moderation;  but,  above  all,  the 
government  had  that  prophetic  warning  of  Captain  Elliot's,  that,  if  proper  powers 
were  withheld,  he  could  not  answer  that  some  sudden  and  violent  exercise  of  its 
authority  might  not  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government,  goaded  as 
it  was  by  the  continual  outrages  of  iJritish  subjects,  stung  as  it  was,  to  the  quick,  by 
repeated  contempts  of  its  authority,  irritated  almost  to  des])eration  by  what  neither 
they  nor  the  Ikitish  superintendent  could  prevent,  her  Majesty's  government  had  in 
truth  no  alternative  but  to  give  the  superintendent  the  means  of  definite  control  over 
all  liritish  subjects  trading  to  China.       Had  he  not  gone  far  to  show  on  this  single 
isolated  point — first,  that  the  grave  charg-e  upon  her  Majesty's  government,  of  not 
giving  the  superintendent  the  powers  which  they  must  have  known  that  be  wanted, 
and  which  were  indispensable,  was  well  founded  ;  secondly,  that  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  great  part  of  our  present  embarrrasments  arose  from  the  want  of  con- 
trol over  the  British  at   Canton,  and   the  neglect  of  her  Majesty's  government  to 
supply  the  requisite  powers?      What  answer  would  be  given  to  this  by  the  noble 
lord  ?     It  would  be  said  that  application  had  been  made  to  parliament  to  give  the 
powers  requisite,  and  that  parliament  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  government.    He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  give  a  narrative  of  that  application.    In  January,  1836,  the 
government  knew  that  the  powers  were  defective,  the  order  in  council  was  a  mockery. 
Tlie  session  of  1836  commenced.     No  step  was  taken.     In  1837  a  bill  was  brought 
forward,  but  not  till  June  28.    It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  without  debate.    It 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Lords  also  without  debate,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session.   This  was  on  the  10th  of  July.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
17ih;  that  was  to  say,  the  government  knewin  January,  1836,  that  the  superintendent 
had  not  adequate  powers,  yet  parliament  was  not  moved  to  give  the  powers  for  legislation 
until  1837,  when  the  bill  was  withdrawn  without  remonstrance,  and  withouta  word, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  being  said  upon  it.     1838  arrived,   and  they  applied  again 
to  j)arliament  for  increase  of  powers.    They  brought  in  the  bill  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1838,  and  there  were,  he  believed,  twenty-two  postponements  from  day  to  day.     It 
was  read  a  second  time  in  July.     [Lord  Palmerston  :  The  'ilst  of  May.]     It  passed 
the  House  of   Clommons  in  July.     This   bill,   which   had  been   unopposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Lords  on  the  lOlh  of  July, 
1837,  did  not  appear,  in  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  i28th  of  July, 
some  twenty  days  after  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Lords  in  tlie  previous  ses- 
sion, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  period.     Papers  were  presented  to  the  House 
on  that  occasion,   calculated,  if  ever  papers  were,  to  mislead   them.     The  House 
would  be  led  to  infer,  from  this  correspondence,  that  every  thing  was  in  a  satisfactory 
state  with  respect  to  our  position  in  China.     An  opposition  was  made  to  that  bill, 
and  it  was  withdrawn.     But  what  did    that   bill  effect?     It  merely  added  a  civil 
jurisdiction  to  the  jurisdiction  which  existed  before.     But  when  they  lost  that  bill 
in  1838,  what  had  prevented  them  from  exercising,  by  the  authority  of  the  executive 
government,  the  full  power  which  they  had  uuiier  the  act  of  1833,  and  convey  to 
their  superintendent  at  least  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  ?    He  did  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  civil  jurisdiction;   but  if,  through  the  neglect  or  indifference 
of  parliament  or  any  other  cause,  the  government  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  tlie 
civil  jurisdiction,  they  were  pedectly  independent  of  j)arliament,  so  far  as  the  crimi- 
nal and  adini rally  jurisdiction  were   concerned,  which  by  order  in   council   might 
have  been  established.     They   miglit  say,  indeed,  that  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  was  necessary  before  they  confirmed  their  own  order  in  council,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Chinese  government  not  only  consented  to  this  control,  but 
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they  requested  it  to  be  conferred;  and  surely,  they  would  not  now  full  back  on  the 
excuse,  that  they  could  not  confer  the  powers  because  they  had  not  the  consent  of 
the  Chinese  authorities.  They  despaired,  perhaps,  of  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
Chinese  government.  What  said,  at  a  later  period,  their  own  superintendent?  On 
the  2Gth  of  September,  1837,  he  said  distinctly — "  I  would  in  this  place,  my  lord, 
express  a  respectful  but  earnest  hope,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the  promotion  of 
adequate  judicial  institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  King's  subjects ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  your  lordship,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  secure  from  the 
provincial  authorities  the  most  formal  sanction  of  it." 

Now,  here  he  closed  his  case.  He  felt  that  he  had  established  what  he  under- 
took to  establish — namely,  that  her  Majesty's  ministers  were  in  possession  of  the 
means  to  confer  the  necessary  powers — tliat  they  were  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that 
these  powers  did  not  exist — that  they  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  them — 
that  they  received  continual  remonstrances  on  account  of  their  absence  from  the 
superintendent  and  representative,  and  from  January,  183G,  up  to  this  hour,  the  evil 
had  continued  to  exist — had  become  aggravated  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  no  attempt 
whatever  had  been  made  to  supply  it,  although  the  law  had  provided  them  with 
ample  power  of  furnishing  it.  As  strong  a  case  might  be  made  out  on  the  absence 
of  moral  influence  which  naval  power  gave  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  superintendent  was  placed.  As  strong  a  case  might  be  made  out  with 
respect  to  the  neglect  of  giving  instructions.  On  these  points  he  would  not 
touch.  He  again  repeated  his  delil)erate  conviction,  that  this  great  calamity  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  neglect  and  misconduct 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another  and  perfectly 
distinct  question,  what  under  these  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  might  be 
fitting  to  be  done?  The  right  hon  baronet  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  had  acquitted  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  taking  every  opportunity  of  embarrassing 
the  government  by  motions  relating  to  their  foreign  policy  ;  fur  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  said,  that  during  the  struggle  in  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  at  a  time 
when  the  issue  was  doubtful,  so  little  disposition  was  there  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  take  advantage  of  any  defeat  or  calamity  which,  in  spite  of  the  best* 
precautions,  and^the  utmost  gallantry  of  our  soldiers,  might  possibly  arise,  that  the 
opposition  forbore  from  saying  a  single  word  upon  the  subject.  The  noble  lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  smiled  :  but  this  was  the  testimony  of  his  own  colleague.  Tliis 
was  the  panegyric  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  bj"^  at  least  an  impartial 
witness,  being  no  other  than  the  right  hon.  baronet,  peculiarly  charged  with  the 
affairs  of  India.  And  what  was  it  that  that  right  hon.  baronet,  who,  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  government,  was  best  calculated  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  opposition — what  was  it  that  that  right  hon.  baronet  said?  Whj', 
that  pending  the  struggle  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  India,  the  opposition  had 
acted  with  a  wisdom,  moderation,  and  discretion,  which  entitled  them  to  the  highest 
praise.  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  the  conclusive  reply  which  he  gave 
upon  that  point  to  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Hawes),  who  had  not  been 
quite  so  charitable  in  the  construction  which  he  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  op- 
])osition.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  object  of  the  opposition  had  been  to  devise  the  most  merciful  mode  of 
attacking  the  policy  of  the  ministry  in  reference  to  China,  the  mode  by  which  they 
could  have  done  so  most  effectually  would  have  been,  by  bringing  forward  a  motion 
denouncing  the  opium  trade,  and  deprecating  altogether  the  war  into  which  we 
were  about  to  plunged.  If  for  parly  purposes  they  had  made  such  a  motion,  he 
greatly  doubted  whether  a  considerable  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
not  possibly  have  voted  with  them.  But  he  certainly  could  not  consent  to  concihate 
support  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House,  by  any  positive  declaration  that  he 
denied  the  necessity  of  a  hostile  demonstration  with  respect  to  China.  He  might 
think,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  a  violent  outrage  had  been  committed,  for  which 
the  government  were  resimnsible  [ciiecrs  from  the  opposition],  having  failed  to  adopt 
the  means  that  were  In  their  power  of  preventing  it,  but  whicii,  having  been  com- 
mitted, none  perhaps  but  the  melancholy  alternative  of  war  might  remain.  It 
might  be  that,  after  what  had  passed,  British  honour  and  the  British  name  would  be 
disgraced,  unless  some  measure  were  taken  to  procure  reparation  for  the  injuries  and 
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insults  which  had  hocn  committed  on  us.  The  noble  lord  had  told  them  what  were 
the  motives  for  entering  into  tliis  war.  They  were  threefold  ;  they  were,  "to  obtain 
reparation  for  tlie  insults  and  injuries  offered  to  her  JNJajesty's  superintendent  and 
subjects;  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  property  incurred  by  threats  of  violence; 
and  lastly,  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  should  be  maintained  upon  a 
pro])er  footing."  Tlie  exact  meaning  of  this  he  did  not  know.  [Lord  J.  Russell. 
— It  is  not  wliat  I  said.]  lie  thought  it  probable  that  tlie  M<)?-iu)i^  Chronicle  was 
correct  in  attributing  those  words  to  the  noble  lord.  "  Proper  footing"  were  exceed- 
ingly indefinite  words. 

Lord  J.  Russell. — If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  allow  me,  my  words  were — • 
"that  lives  and  properties  of  liritish  subjects  trading  in  China  should  be  secure." 

8ir  R.  Peel. —  liut  even  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  hostilities  were  inevit- 
able, he  must  say  he  should  deprecate  the  conduct  of  them  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  had  been  spoken  of  by  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  at  War.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  vengeance  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Plossey,  of  liaving  humbled  in  the  dust  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  he  was  speaking 
in  a  tone  and  a  spirit  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  vigorous  i)rosecution  of  hosti- 
lities, and  which  might  aggravate  the  calamities  of  war.  He  might  deprecate,  also, 
the  details  which  had  been  entered  into  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Chinese,  with- 
out some  clear  and  pore  decisive  proof  with  respect  to  some  of  those  points.  He 
knew  how  easy  it  was,  from  the  past  experience  of  this  country  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  arouse  the  public  indignation  by  the  detail  of  individual  outrages; 
but  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  allegations 
rested.  An  advantage  had  been  taken  of  an  expression  used  by  an  hon.  member 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  with  a  joyfulncss  which  proved  to  hiai  how  happy  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  were  to  have  any  adventitious  aid,  even  from  the  casual  expres- 
sion of  a  man  whose  character  and  uniform  manner  must  have  tauglit  them  they 
were  putting  a  construction  upon  his  expressions  wliich  he  never  meant.  What 
was  the  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  resorted  to  an  act  which  all  must  admit 
to  be  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war — the  poisoning  of  the  wells?  It  was  alluded  to 
in  a  despatch  of  Captain  Elliot,  who  said  he  had  heard  of  a  placard  declaring  that 
the  wells  were  poisoned,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  had  been  done  with  the 
consent  of  tlie  Chinese  authorities.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  any  poisoning  of  the  wells,  and  he  deprecated  any  allusion  being 
made  to  such  a  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  public  clamour  against  a  great 
people,  but  a  people  of  unwarlike  habits,  and  with  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that,  after  the  hostilities  we  might  be  forced  to  enter  into,  amicable 
relations  and  a  friendly  spirit  might  again  be  renewed.  The  poisoning  the  wells 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  let  them  not  on  that  account  poison  the  i)eople  of  this 
country  by  allegations  such  as  those  he  had  referred  to,  while  unsupported  by  suffi- 
cient proof.  There  had  been  outrages  committed  by  the  ])enplo  of  China,  and  he 
regretted  it;  but  he  might  set  against  these  outrages  the  testimonies  which  had  been 
borne  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  that  country  ;  and  though  an  individual  act 
might  have  been  committed  which  would  admit  of  no  defence,  they  should  also 
recollect  the  provocations  the  Chinese  had  received.  They  should  recollect  the  acts 
of  Lord  Napier — they  should  recollect  the  pul)lication  of  a  printed  placard  in  the 
streets  of  Canton,  whicli  roused  the  jieople  of  that  country  against  us — and  they 
should  recollect  the  effects  that  might  be  produced  on  a  nation  ignorant  of  our 
usages  by  such  appeals.  They  should  recollect  all  the  collisions  whicli  had  taken 
place,  and  he  believed  they  would  then  be  surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  the  Chinese 
under  the  great  irritation  and  exasperation  which  they  had  received,  and  recollecting- 
that,  they  would  not  try  to  aggravate  the  necessary  horrors  of  war,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  permanent  lasting  hostilities.  Honourable  testimony  had  been 
borne  in  the  despatches  before  the  House  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  China; 
and  he  wished  to  refer  to  their  conduct,  when  they  delivered  up  to  the  British 
autlioriiies,  fifteen  British  seamen  who  had  been  wrecked  on  their  coast.  Captain 
IGUiot  says:—  "  The  fifteen  people  belonging  to  the  brig  P^airy,  were  despatched  to 
Canton  by  the  government  of  Fuhkeen  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Raleigh 
at  the  mouth  of  the  iMin  river,  and  they  were  all  safely  delivered  over  into  my  hands, 
by  the  authorities  of  this  province,  on  the  2iid  inst.     Their  generous  treatment  by 
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the  Chinese  authorities  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  the  humanity 
of  this  government,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  convey  my  respectful  sense  of  such  con- 
duct to  his  excellency  the  governor." 

Captain  Elliot  also  said: — "  Before  I  dismis^s  this  subject,  I  would  respectively 
suggest  and  request  that  your  lordship  should  address  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Canton,  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  very  generous  treatment  of  these  fifteen  persons. 
They  were  well  fed,  lodged,  and  clad,  and  upon  their  final  departure  from  Foo-chow- 
foo,  each  individual  received  a  present  in  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  50s.  The 
one-half  of  their  journey  to  Canton  was  performed  in  chairs.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  transmitting  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  governor  througli  an  officer, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Governor-general  of  India's  communication,  brought 
on  in  the  year  1829,  by  Captain  Freeman  tie." 

Now,  he  wished  to  ask.  the  noble  lord  if  he  had  acted  on  that  suggestion — and  if 
he  had  attempted  to  mitigate  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Chinese  authorities  by  return- 
ing some  civil  acknowledgment  for  such  an  act  ?     Another  favourable  testimony  had 
been  borne  to  the  character  of  the  Chinese.     When  Captain  Maitland  was  leaving 
China,  he  said  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  commander  of  the  war-junks  at  Canton 
to  state,  that  their  conduct  had   been  marked  by  the  strictest  propriety.     Captain 
Elliot,  speaking  of  the  general  position  of  the  English  in  Cliina,  said  that  there  were 
many  proofs  of  the  sense  of  justice  entertained  by  that  people  before  the  late  out- 
rages took  place.     He  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  life  and  property  so 
secure  as  in  Canton.     He  added,  speaking  of  the  act  of  humanity  tov/ards  seamen, 
that  he  believed  that  in  many  important  respects  the  Chinese  were  the  most  moderate 
and  reasonable  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    After  all  those  collisions  and  animo- 
sities, they  had  it  from  their  own  officer,  the  superintendent  of  Canton — that  he 
believed  the  Chinese  to  be  in   many   respects  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable 
people  on  tlie  face  of  earth.     Ho  only  asked  them  at  tlie  moment  when  they  were 
meditating  this  blow,  not  to  direct  it  in  a  i-evengeful  spirit.     War,  if  engaged  in, 
must  be  conducted  with  vig'our;  but  for  God's  sake,  if  they  were  going  to  enter  into 
hostilitieswith  an  unwarlike  people,  amounting  to  350,000,000,  let  it  not  be  in  a 
vindictive  spirit.     Was  there  any  man  at  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  repudiated 
this  sentiment  ?     Did  they  not  wish  that  justice  should  be  executed,  and  that  the 
foundation  of  permanent  tranquillity  should  be  laid  ?     The  Chinese  had  an  extensive 
demand  for  our  commodities,  and  we  might  depend  on  it,  that  every  blow  we  struck 
in  this  contest,  vvould  recoil  on  ourselves.     We  should  ravage  no  place  in  China, 
"without  in  some  degree  injuring  some  manufacture  at  home.     He  did  not  underrate 
our  powers  in  any  conflict;  it  was  evident  we  must  have  the  superiority.     They  could 
not  read  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  English  frigates  witli  the  war-junks,  which 
had  passed  up  their  line,  sinking  one  after  the  other,  whilst  the  only'  shot  which 
struck  the  English,  was  one  in  the  mainmast,  without  feeling  that  our  superiority 
"was  great  indeed.     But  let  us  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  con- 
flict, and  its  necessary  consequences.     A  new  power  might  arise  amongst  millions  of 
people,  and  new  weapons  whicli  national  honour  might  furnish — nay,  even  in  the 
majesty  of  our  power,  in  the  certainty  of  our  success,  might  consist  our  ruin.     We 
had  taken  vengeance  at  Plessey  for  the  horrors  of  the  Black-hole  at  Calcutta,  and 
how  little  "was  it  apprehended   that  such  immense  results  would  follow!     He  was 
struck  by  the  remarks  of  the  historian  on  those  events.     Mr  Clive  marched  in  1757, 
at  the  head  of  700  Europeans,  and  1,500  natives,  obtained  a  great  victofy,  and  a 
great  revolution  was  the  consequence.     In  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  one  sovereign 
•was  deposed,  and  another  placed  in  his  stead.     In  fourteen  days  a  great  revolution 
was  effected,  and  a  government  superior  in   wealth,  territory,  and   population,  to 
most   European  states,  was  transferred   from  one  sovereign  to  anotlier,  under  the 
command  of  a  man  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  war.     He  (Sir  R.   Peel) 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  result  of  the  war  with  China.     He  did  not  know  to 
what  revolution  it  might  give  rise.     There  might  be  universal  anarchy,  and  we 
might  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  course  which  tliey  liad  taken  before,  and 
they  would  then  find  themselves  the  necessary  masters  of  that  mighty  people.     Let 
them  remember,  too,  that  there  were  other  powers  concerned ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
conflict  with  a  commercial  people  having  relations  with  so  many  powerful  countries, 
they  ought  to  bo  prepared  for  the  possible  contingency  of  collisions  with  the  nations 
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wliich  traded  with  China.  It  iiad  been  thoug-lit,  that  other  nations  wouhl  make 
common  cause  with  us  for  the  puriio.se  of  extorting  general  advantage.  Do  not  act 
(said  tlie  riglit  hon.  baronet)  on  that  o])inion.  You  instituted  a  blocl<.ade  on  the  11th 
of  September.  You  withdraw  it  on  tlie  IGth.  You  instituted  it  on  the  supposition 
that  a  boat  was  missing,  and  you  witiidraw  it  because  tlie  supposition  was  a  mistake, 
and  the  boat  was  recovered.  But  do  not  forget,  that  the  result  of  your  blockade 
was  a  protest  from  the  Americans,  wlio  told  Captain  Smith  that  the  blockade  was 
unlawful,  and  that  he  must  be  responsible  for  any  loss  tliey  might  sutf'er  from  it. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  protest  was  more  effectual  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  blockade,  than  tlie  recovery  of  the  men.  That  i)rotest  must  have  dissijtated  the 
illusion  that  comnion  cause  would  be  made  with  us  by  the  other  Christian  nations. 
Have  you  read  the  recent  debates  in  Congress  ?  Have  you  referred  to  the  despatches 
of  Admiral  Owen,  who  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of  China;  who  says — "  Wiulst, 
during  war,  our  naval  superiority  had  driven  away  every  flag  from  Canton  but  our 
own,  the  threat  of  stopi)ing  trade  was  an  effectual  restriction  on  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities. But  since  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  French,  American,  and  even  the  Russian 
flags  have,  I  believe,  now  found  their  way  to  China,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
will  instruct  the  Chinese  governors  and  others,  that  an  export  under  such  flags  may 
be  made  with  as  much  beneflt  to  China,  and  the  vessels  will  be  more  under  the  con- 
trol of,  and  better  subjected  to,  their  regulations." 

Again  and  again,  1  say,  do  not  enter  into  this  war  without  a  becoming  spirit — a 
spirit  becoming  the  name  and  character  of  Enghuul.  Do  not  forget  the  jieculiar 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  so  temper  your  measures 
that  as  little  evil  as  possible  may  remain.  Remember  that  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple has  lasted  for  many  generations,  that  it  is  the  same  now  that  was  given  to  them 
by  Pliny,  and  many  subsequent  writers.  It  is  your  duty  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  England,  where  vindication  is  necessary,  and  to  demand  reparation  wherever 
reparation  is  due.  But  God  grant  that  all  ibis  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of  ami- 
cable relations  with  China,  with  little  disturbance  of  our  relations  with  other  nations  ! 
In  the  absence  of  every  confidence  in  her  Majesty's  ministers,  I  will  express  a  wish, 
in  which  the  party  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgli  would  join — I  pray  the 
Almighty  Disjjoser,  from  whom  all  just  counsel  and  good  works  proceed — 1  pray  to 
God  that  he  will  dispose  the  minds  of  this  people,  and  defend  them  from  the  evils 
which  they  may  deserve.  I  pray  to  God  that  he  will  avert  from  them  the  calami- 
ties, and  turn  from  us  the  evils,  which,  I  must  say,  the  neglect  and  incapacity  of 
our  rulers  have  most  righteously  deserved. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  2G2  ;  Noes,  271;  majority  against  the 
resolution,  9. 

April  11,  1810. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  orders  in  council,  directing  reprisals  to  be  made  on  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  or  any  of  his  subjects;  but  lie  found  that  tlie  necessity  for  that 
motion  was  obviated  by  the  order  in  council  which  tiie  noble  loid  had  just  laid  on 
the  table,  directing  such  reprisals,  and  ordering  acommis-ion  for  the  constitution  of 
Admiralty  or  Vice-Admiralty  courts.  That  commission  had  not  yet  been  made  out, 
but  ho  hoped  that  when  it  should  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  laying  a  copy  of  it  before  the  House.  [Viscount  Palmer- 
ston:  None.]  It  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any  thing  which  could  raise  any 
debate  on  the  subject  at  present,  but  he  apprehended  tliat  the  order  in  council 
authorized  positive  instructions  to  be  given  to  all  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war  to 
seize  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  to  any  of  his  subjects. 
This  he  apprehended  was  not  a  limited  but  a  general  order,  extending  not  alone  to 
the  coasts  of  China,  but  to  vessels  of  tiiat  nation  wheresoever  found.  Then,  in  the 
event  of  seizure  taking  place,  he  would  ask  what  was  to  become  of  tlic  property  so 
seized  ?  Were  such  seizures  to  become  droits  of  the  Crown  ?  He  apprehended  that 
the  Admiralty  courts  would  not  proceed  at  once  to  adjudication,  but  that  the 
course  would  be  to  detain  the  vessels,  as  the  adjudication  would  depend  on  ulterior 
events,  upon  the  contingency  of  the  Emperor  of  China  making  compensation  for  the 
osses  sustained  by  British  subjects.     But  the  principle  question  which  he  wished  to 
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put  to  the  noble  lord  was,  whether  the  order  in  council  contained  instructions  to  all 
her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  to  seize  all  ships  belonging  to  China,  in  whatever  seas 
"they  might  be  found  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  the  order  in  council  contained  full  authority  to  all 
captains  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  to  seize  and  detain  all  Chinese  vessels  they 
might  fall  in  with ;  but  practically  the  order  would  apply  only  to  such  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  as  were  on  the  coast  of  China — for  Chinese  vessels  were  to  be  met 
with  only  in  the  seas  bordering  on  their  own  coasts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  noble  lord  then  assumed,  that  the  trade  of  China  was  car- 
ried on  only  on  its  own  coasts  ?  [Viscount  Palmerston  :  Yes.]  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  was  perliaps  the  case,  but  under  new  circumstances  there  migiit  be 
exceptions.  He  would  now  beg  to  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  the  usual  procla- 
mation as  to  the  distribution  of  prize  money  had  been  issued  ? 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


GRANT  TO  MAYNOOTH. 
June  23,  1840. 

Mr.  Plumptre  presented  several  petitions  against  any  further  grant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth;  and  moved,  "  That,  after  the  grant  for  the  current 
year,  no  further  payment  of  public  money  be  made  for  the  said  college." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Litton)  was  a  correct  prophet 
with  respect  to  the  vote  he  (Sir  II.  Peel)  should  give  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  equally  happy  iu  his  anticipations  as  to  the  speech  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  should  make.  He  did  not  intend  to  rebuke  those  who  had  proposed 
and  supported  the  present  motion,  neither  should  he  express  any  compunction  or 
regret  for  the  course  he  was  about  to  take.  lie  was  bound  to  say,  that  no  man  at 
present  in  this  House,  or  who  had  ever  sat  in  it,  when  he  did  come  forward  on  a 
public  question,  was  actuated  by  purer  or  more  disinterested  motives  than  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Kent,  who  had  brought  forward  this  motion.  But  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give  on  that 
motion,  or  in  avowing  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should  oppose  the  pledge  con- 
tained in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  calculated  to  give  equal  dissatisfaction 
to  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  vote,  whether  the  grant  were  to  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  or  whether  the  House  pledged  itself  to  a  withdrawal  at  a  future 
period ;  for,  if  there  had  been  a  contract,  as  was  contended,  that  contract  would  be 
quite  as  much  violated  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  grant  next  year,  as  if  it  were  to  take 
place  now.  Having  passed  the  grant  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  as  per- 
sons had  prepared  themselves  for  Maynooth,  on  the  faith  that  it  would  not  be  with- 
drawn, the  pledge  to  withhold  it  next  year  wotdd  be  productive  of  quite  as  much 
embarrassment  as  if  it  were  proposed  to  withhold  it  at  present.  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  think  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  violating  an  implied  under- 
standing upon  which  parliament  had  acted  for  thirty  years ;  and  he  could  not 
acquiesce  in  any  motion  for  withholding  the  grant,  unless  stronger  grounds  were  made 
out  to  show  him  tliat  he  had  been  in  error  in  the  votes  which,  for  the  thirty  years 
that  he  had  been  in  parliament,  he  had  given  upon  this  subject.  The  foundation 
had  been  established  in  Ireland  at  a  period,  when  religious  animosities  ran  as  high, 
at  least,  as  they  did  at  present,  and  political  divisions  were  as  great  as  they  were  now. 
It  had  been  established,  by  a  parliament  exclusively  Protectant,  as  an  instrument  to 
produce  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  discourage  the 
Jacobin  doctrines  which  a  foreign  education  was  calculated  to  engender  in  those  who 
were  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  In  land.  The  grant  had  survived 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  had  been  continued  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  1806,  though  some- 
thing diminished  in  amount.  It  was  continued,  even  after  the  event  connected  with 
the  election  of  1806,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  thought  that  its  continuance  was  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfdment  of  the  public  faith.  It  was  still  further  continued,  after  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  which  affected  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  being  retained 
under  all  these  great  changes,  he  did  not  see  now,  why  the  House  should  pledge  itself 
to  the  abolition.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  had  been  any  contract  entered 
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into;  hut,  orij^inatiri;;^  as  the  <jrant  diil,  and  having  survived  so  many  changes,  lie 
must  ciini'oss,  tliat  he  could  not  lielp  thiiikiui^,  tliat  a  concurrence  witli  the  motion 
would  show'  a  hostile  disposition  towards  tlie  Iloinan  Catholics  of  Ireland,  lie 
could  not,  however,  concur  in  an  ohservation  which  had  fallen  from  the  nohle  lord. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  existed  such  a  compact  as  ouglit  to  prevent  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  legislature,  if  the  grant  should  be  perverted  to  evil  jjurposes.  He 
coulrl  not  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of  in>;truction  pursued  at  Maynooth 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  inditi'ereiice  to  the  House.  He  had  not  heard  that  observa- 
tion made  by  the  noble  lord,  hut  he  had  heard  it  imputed  to  him,  and  he  had  not 
seen,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  any  sign  of  an  energetic  denial.  Now,  the 
system  of  education  was  a  legitimate  matter  for  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and 
the  House  would  abandon  its  duty,  if  it  were  to  avow  the  doctrine,  that,  because 
tlie  grant  had  been  continued  for  thirty  years,  it  was,  tlierefore,  pledged  to  say  to 
Maynooth,  ''You  may  inculcate  what  doctrine  you  please,  however  injurious  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  destructive  to  the  established  government  and 
inonareliy  of  the  empire."  If  an  ojiinion  of  that  kind  were  put  forward,  he,  for  one, 
would  never  concur  in  it ;  and  he  tliouglit  it  should  be  repudiated  by  every  member  of 
the  House.  A  misappropriation  of  the  grant  would  form  a  very  j)roper  subject  of 
inquiry;  and  if  it  were  proved,  the  (luc^tion  might  be  submitted  to  the  Ilouse, 
whether,  on  that  ground,  the  vote  ouglit  not  to  be  discontiimed.  If  accusations  of 
this  sort  were  made,  ail  he  could  say  was,  that  the  recipients  of  the  grant  were  the 
persons  wim  should  show  most  interest  in  challenging  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  public,  by  siujwing,  if  such  was  the  fact,  that  the 
charges  were  groundless.  Under  such  circumstances,  so  far  from  inquiry  being 
injurious,  they  should,  as  he  said,  be  the  first  to  challenge  it.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  should  say,  that  nothing  but  full  proof  of  abuse,  would  render  it  wise  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enter  into  a  pledg-e  as  to  the  future  with  respect  to  this 
grant.  To  him,  however,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  ground 
of  accusation  cut  away,  and,  having  established  that,  be  should  be  able  to  give  the 
vote  which  he  was  about  to  give  with  greater  satisfaction.  When  persons  not  hos- 
tile to  the  establishment  admitted  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  at  the  same  time  that 
accusations  were  made,  it  was  but  fair  that  some  in(]uiry  should  be  entered  upon 
which  would  remove  the  suspicions  thus  engendered.  He  had  now  given  his  opinion 
upon  the  question,  without  either  censuring  the  opinions  or  impugning  the  conduct 
of  the  lion,  gentleman  by  whom  the  {|uestion  had  been  brought  forward. 

The  House  divided  :  Ayes,  42  ;  Noes,  121 ;  majority  against  the  motion,  79. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
Janu.^ry  2G,  1841. 


The  Speaker  haviufr  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  Queen's  speech,  Loid  Bra- 
bason  nif)ved  the  Address  in  rejjly. 

Sir  RonKUT  Pkel  said,  that  there  was  one  subject  of  such  surpassing  interest, 
connected  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  with  tiie  general  interests  of  humanity, 
which  so  completely  cast  into  the  shade  all  other  topics,  however  important  those 
topics  might  be  in  themselves,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  upon  that  occasion  to 
notice  the  omissions  that  were  made  in  the  speech,  or  to  criticise  the  language  in 
which  the  various  topics  were  mentioned.  If  he  were  inclined  to  criticise  the  speech, 
he  could  not  say  that  he  ever  recollected  a  speech  wiiich  was  more  successful  than 
this,  in  that  merit  which  was  generally  conceded  to  documents  of  tliis  description,  the 
merit  of  saying  as  little  as  possible.  On  that  i)oint,  he  could  not  deem  it  a  complete 
failure.  The  speech  must  be  considered  as  the  speech  of  her  Majesty's  niinisters, 
and  it  possessed  the  advantage  which  had  been  ascribed  by  a  great  diplomatist  to  all 
language,  that  it  was  given  to  man  for  the  ])urpi)se  of  concealing  his  thoughts.  It 
was  a  careful  speech,  for  the  hon.  gentlemen,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address, 
found  it  so  utterly  impossible  to  eke  out  tiieir  own  speeches  with  becoming  decency 
to  the  ordinary  length,  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  the  topics  mentioned  in  the 
speech  itself,  that  tliey  felt  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  oti'end- 
149— Vol.  111. 
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ing  her  Majesty's  government,  to  introduce  many  matters  wliich  they  thought  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  speech  itself.  The  state  of  Canada,  and  tlie  inten- 
tions of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  tlie  union  of  tlie  provinces,  was  one  instance.  It 
■was  omitted  in  the  speecli  ;  it  was  touclied  upon  by  the  hon.  mover.  The  boundary 
question,  again,  was  touched  upon  by  the  hon.  seconder.  The  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  progress  of  the  repeal  agitation,  touclied  upon  by  the  mover.  The  state  of  the 
war  in  India,  and  the  progres^of  our  arms  in  Atlghanistan,  again  touched  upon  by  the 
mover  and  the  seconder.  They  gave  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  from  which  it  was  clear 
what  were  the  topics  that  they  would  have  introduced  if  they  had  prepared  the  speech 
for  the  throne.  Nay,  it  was  clear  tliat  they  were  in  possession  of  information  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  reached  her  Majesty's  government ;  for,  talking  of  China,  one 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  e.xulted  in  a  tone  whicli  those  who  had  prepared  the  present 
speech  could  hardly  have  entertained.  It  seemed,  then,  that  the  document  whieli 
had  been  supposed  to  be  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  not  authentic,  because 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  "  humble  tone  assumed  by  the  Emperor,"  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  fully  aware  of  an  arrangement  that  was  to  give  idemnity  for 
the  losses  suffered  by  her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  hoped  tliat  tlie  lion,  gentleman's 
information  would  prove  to  be  correct,  but  all  the  speech  asked  the  House  to  do  was 
to  concur  in  a  mere  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact.  The  speech  said  only — "  Having 
deemed  it  necessary  to.  send  to  the  coast  of  China  a  naval  and  military  force,  to 
demand  reparation  and  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  some  of  ray  subjects,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  for  indignities  offered  to  an  agent  of  my 
Crown,  I,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  upon  these  matters 
with  the  Chinese  government.  These  plenipotentiaries  were,  by  the  last  accounts, 
in  negotiation  with  the  government  of  China  ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  grati- 
fication to  me,  if  that  government  shall  be  induced  by  its  own  sense  of  justice  to  bring 
these  matters  to  a  speedy  settlement  by  an  amicable  arrangement." 

This  was  certainly  a  very  moderate,  and  no  doubt  a  very  justifiable  hope,  but  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  assurance,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  his  comments.  He  thought,  however,  that  those  who  had  framed  tlie  address 
in  such  cautious  terms,  had  done  quite  right,  for  he  held  that  unless  notice  were  given, 
the  address  should  always  be  so  framed  as  not  to  demand  any  opposition,  considering 
especially  the  disadvantages  under  which  hon.  gentlemen  making  any  opposition 
necessarily  laboured.  There  was,  however,  one  topic  of  paramount  importance — 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  the  discussion,  he  could  not  but  express  his  deep  regret  and  despondency, 
when  he  contemplated  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  and  when  he 
heard  on  every  side  the  din  of  military  preparation.  He  did  hope  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  twentj'-five  years  of  profound  peace — and  with  a  new  generation  arrived  at 
maturity,  who  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  exploits  of  the  last  war — he  had 
hoped  that  all  fear  had  been  dissipated,  that  there  had  been  new  guarantees  for  a 
prolonged  peace,  and  that  mankind  generally  had  been  convinced,  not  only  of  the 
inestimable  advantage,  but  of  the  great  moral  obligation,  to  maintain  peace,  unless 
for  the  security  of  the  nation,  or  for  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour;  and  he 
did  hope  that  new  material  interests  had  arisen,  which  would  elFectually  keep  down 
any  fresh  demonstration  of  a  warlike  feeling.  With  respect  to  France,  whether  in 
power  or  in  opposition,  he  had  never  held  but  one  language,  or  one  opinion,  that  a 
cordial  and  good  understanding  between  Franceand  England  was  essential  to  the  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  he  was  convinced  that  an  intimate 
alliance  of  an  exclusive  nature  between  this  country  and  France,  giving  offence  to  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  called  the  great  despotic  and  military  powers  of  Europe — he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  he  saw  so  fully  the  advantage  of  such  an  alliance  as  others ; 
but  no  one  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did,  that  tiie  best  interests  of  humanity  were 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  cordial  good  will  and  amicable  relations  between  us 
and  France.  Tiie  French  nation,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  entertained  a  false  conception 
of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England.  It  was  not  true  that  we  felt — the  man  would 
be  base  and  ungenerous  indeed,  who  could  feel — any  triumph  in  the  supposed  hu- 
miliation of  France.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  wish  on  the  part  of  this 
great  community,  though  it  had  been  called  her  natural  enemy,  and  which  had  cer- 
tainly been  long  and  warmly  engaged  in  conflict  with  her:  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
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■w^as  the  sliffhtpst  wish  that,  the  power  or  authority  of  France  should  he  curtailed,  or 
that  there  would  be  tiie  least  rejoicing  at  any  reverses  hefaliiiig'  France,  or  sidijcctiiiu^ 
that  country  to  humiliation.  At  the  same  time,  with  that  t'et'ling-stront^-iy  rooted  in  his 
mind,  he  was  not  j)repared  at  once  to  say,  that  the  policy  whicii  had  been  pursued  of 
at(em{)ting'  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question  was  not  necessary,  lie  could  conceive 
a  case  of  complication  arising  from  tlie  Syrian  question,  if  no  vigorous  attempt  had 
been  made  at  an  adjustment,  which  would  have  involved  this  country  in  tlie  very  war 
wliich  he  was  so  much  inclined  to  deprecate.    It  was  no  doubt  true,  that  the  Turkish 
empire  had  been  long  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decadence  and  weakness.     Still  it  ex- 
isted in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  weakness  was  widely  different  from  the  approach  of 
the  actual  dissolution  of  that  empire;  for  in  that  event  new  interests  would  arise  in 
Europe,  and  every  elibrt  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  made,  to  prevent  that  conflict  of 
intcrests,'and  that  actual  collision,  wliich  would  arise  on  tiie  dissolution  of  the  Turkislj 
empire.     It  was  quite  clear  that  the  position  whicli  the  Pacha  oi"  Egypt  had  main- 
tained had  become  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  Porte,  and  the  interests 
of  this  country  with  Turkey.     Well,  then,  it  was  said  by  some  hon.  gentlemen, 
"  England  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  ;  the  events  apprehended  are  merely  a 
contingent  possibility;  they  will  take  ])lace  at  a  remote  part  of  the  ]'>Iediterranean  ; 
and  the  true  policy  of  England  is,  therefore,  to  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  matters,  for  fear  of  the  risk  which  we  run."     Now,  let  him  take  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny,  with  respect  to  Russia,  as  correct — and 
mind,  he  did  not  assent  to  it — it  was  impossible  to  disguise  from  ourselves  the  relative 
position  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  of  Constantinople.     The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Russian  position,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,   must  naturally  subject  her  to 
jealousy  and  suspicion;  but  the  course  which  Russia  had  pursued  ought  to  have 
exempted  her  from  some  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  her.     But  sujipose 
those  suspicions  should  be  well  founded,  what  was  the  security  if  we  refused  to 
interfere,  and  Russia  were  actuated  by  such  ambitious  designs  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
attributed  to  her,  would  she  not  take  upon  herself  the  part,  or  exclusive  protection, 
which  we  refused  to  take  upon  ourselves?     The  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  the 
troubles  wluch  had  taken  place  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions were  attributable  to  Russia.     Suppose  Russia  should  gain  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire,  would 
the  hon.  gentleman  view  that  event  with  complacency?     The  hon.  gentleman  (the 
member  for  the  City  of  London)  clearly  would  not,  because  he  stated  that,  in  such 
an  event,  he  would  resort  to  the  physical  and  material  power  of  England  to  dis])ossess 
her  of  Constantinojde.     If  that  were  a  sound  policy,  and  if  it  would  be  an  object  for 
Englaiul  to  dispossess  Russia  of  Constantinople,  when  once  she  had  gained  possession, 
those  who  were  of  ojiinion  that  we  ought  to  be  jirepared  so  to  act  in  such  an  extre- 
mity, coidd  not  object  on  general  grounds  to  that  line  of  policy  which  would  prevent 
Russia  from  g-etting  there — which  would  prevent,  by  the  exercise  of  our  moral 
influence,  the  occurrence  of  that  great  calamity  which  would  compel  us  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia,  on  ground  where  Russia,  by  her  contiguity,  must  have  a  great  advantage 
over  us.     It  might  be  no  easy  matter,  considering  the  position  of  Russia  with  Con- 
stantinople, and  our  own  distance  from  the  scene  of  action — it  niigiit  be  no  ea^y 
matter  to  make  the  evacuation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  one  condition  of  peace 
with   us.     The  co-operation  of  France  in  etl'eeting  a  settlement   of  the    Eastern 
question  would  unquestionably  have  been  of  inestimable  value.     Of  that  there  was 
no  doubt,  and  when  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  that  France  would 
cordially  unite  with  us  in  eftecting  that  settlement;  first,  by  the  means  of  advice, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  aid  of  a  demonstration,  the  (jiiestion  assuined  a  new  shape,  it 
was  to  be  viewed  under  a  new  aspect,  the  cliance  of  success  was  much  less,  the  risk 
of  evil  was  much  more;  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  dilficult  to  say  that  if  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  acting  as  he  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument,  they  did, 
with  perfect  integrity,  really  believing  that  the  advance  of  a  rebellions  vassal  upon 
Constantinople  would  be  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  that 
great  evil  would  arise  from  the  necessary  partition  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  if 
they  were  convinced  that  the  general  interests  and  welfare  of  Europe  required  an 
active  intervention,  he  was  not  preiiared  to  say,  that  when  one  of  those  powers  refused 
to  take  part  in  that  mediation,  the  other  four  powers  shoidd  of  necessity  desist, 
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because  he  was  afraid  that  the  consequence  of  such  an  example  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  single  case,  but  that  if  the  one  power  could  exercise  such  an  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  it  would  be  tempted  to  extend  its  influence  beyond  that  range.    He 
would,  therefore,  suspend  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  convention  till  he  should 
have  received  that  further  information  from  her  Majesty's  government,  which  he 
presumed  they  were  prepared  to  give.     They  might  be  prepared  to  shew  that  the 
consequence  of  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  England,  would  have  been  the  immeiiiate 
interference  with  Russia.     They  miglit  remind  us,  that  the  event  which  occurred  in 
1833  would  have  occurred  in  1840.     The  Porte  applied  to  us,  in  1833,  for  j)rotection 
against  this  very  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali :  we  refused  ;  what  was  tlie  consequence  ?  'J'he 
Porte  applied  for  assistance  to  Russia;  Russia  did  step  in  and  interfere,  and  she 
received,  as  her  reward  for  that  assistance,  the  treaty,  against  which  we  were  the  first 
to  protest,  and  which  we  were  obliged  to  tell  her  we  could  not  recognize  as  part  of 
the  law  of  Europe;  we  were  almost  driven  to  war,  the  very  act  which  might  he 
assumed  to  be  again  possible.     It  was  possible  that  Russia  might  see  her  neighbour 
about  to  be  spoiled,  without  justice,  by  one  of  her  subjects  usurping  the  power  and 
authority  delegated  to  him  tor  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  lord.     He  did  believe 
that,  in  such  an  event,  Russia  or  x\ustria  would  feel  the  necessity  for  an  interference  ; 
he  believed  also,  that  there  would  be  a  recurrence  to  the  course  taken  in  1833  ;  and 
depend  upon  it  Russia  would  not  twice  thus  protect  Turkey,  and  twice  save  her  from 
annihilation,  within  a  space  of  seven  years,  without  these  powers  being  placed  in  the 
relative  position  of  master  and  slave.     He  therefore  suspended  his  judgment  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  treaty  until  he  should  have  received  the  fullest  information ;  but 
he  should  not  be  acting  with  justice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  that  information,  he  were 
to  agree  to  any  amendment  which  would  be  a  censure  upon  the  parties  to  that 
treaty.     He  was  prepared  then  to  admit,  first,  that  intervention  might  have  been 
necessary — advisable,   perhaps,  if  we  couhl   obtain  the  co-operation  of  France — 
that  it  might  have  been  necessary,  even  if  the  co-operation  of  France  were  wholly 
refused;  but  he  must  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  assistance  of  France  was  with- 
drawn, in  proportion  as  we  lost  the  chance  of  that  cordial  co-operation  and  assis- 
tance, which  was  so  essential  to  us,  because  the  absence  greatly  diminished  the 
chances  of  our  success — so  ought  we  to  have  shown,  and  he  trusted  that  we  had  shown, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  the'  utmost  consideration  for  the  not  un- 
natural feeling  with  which  France  would  view  a  revival  of  the  alliance  of  1814.     It 
was  impossible  to  admit  that  there  was  any  analogy  in  principle  between  the  two 
treaties;  but  unfortunately  with  a  sensitive  and  susceptible  people,   sometimes  the 
coincidence  of  facts  and  circumstances  stood  in  the  place  of  a  principle.    Yet  nothing 
was  more  dissimilar  than  the  principle  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  and  that  of  the  treaty 
Avhich  led  to  the  occupation  of  Paris  in  1814.     He  could  make  allowance,  however, 
for  the  feeliiig  of  that  country,  which  was  among  the  most  distinguished — he  could 
not  say  more  distinguished  than  our  own — for  liaving  always  set,  and  justly  set,  the 
highest  value  on  its  military  character.     He  should  be,  indeed,  sorrj',  if  the  French 
viewed  the  transactions  of  1814  as  any  humiliation  ;  they  must  naturally  view  witii 
regret  the  reverses  to  which  they  were  subject,  but  he  was  sure  that  no  impartial 
man,  reading  the  history  of  that  campaign,  unfortunate  as  the  termination  might  be 
for  France,  could  feel  any  other  than  the  highest  admiration  for  the  skill  of  her 
general  and  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers.     But  the  event  was  too  recent,   and  the 
reverses,  were  too  great,  not  to  render  France  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  new  alliance. 
He  agreed  that  the  evil  of  excitement  by  hon.  members,  aggravating  that  jealousy, 
was  very  great.     He  attached  great  importance  to  this  point,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  say  that  he  had  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  higher  portion 
of  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  censiu'ed  only  the  minor  part — that  he  admitted  the 
great  part  to  be  good,  and  had  carped  at  the  small.     If  it  had  become  necessary  to 
act  without  France,  he  woidd  have  exhausted  every  means  to  convince  France  of  the 
propriety  of  our  course,  he  should  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  act  without  her  with 
the  greatest  regret  and  reluctance,  and  he  would  have  left — as  he  hoped  the  noble 
lord  had  left — distinctly  recorded  the  grounds  for  what,  he  trusted,  was  only  the 
temporary  secession  of  France:  he  would  have  exhausted  every  thing  to  show  defer- 
ence to  the  woniided  feelings  of  France.     Now,  he  told  the  noble  lord  that  there  was 
one  point  wliicii,  on  reading  tiie  French  debutes,  had  given  him  the  utmost  concern. 
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lie  wouM  quote  exactly  what  passed  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  report 
carried  with  it  internal  evidence  that  both  parties  concerned  in  the  discussion  were  act- 
ing with  perfect  honesty,  and  were  only  describing  their  own  feelings.  M.  Cuizot  was 
making  a  si)eech  on  the  address,  and  stating  the  general  warning  wiiich  he  had  given 
to  the  French  government,  that  the  proceedings  might  possibly  lead  to  a  negotiation 
between  the  other  powers,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  M.  Tliiers,  who  said: — "  I 
will  prove  witli  the  documents  in  my  hands,  since  it  ap[)ears  that  I  am  placed  in  a 
position  of  being  com[)elled  to  justify  myself  in  presence  of  an  Ambassador  who 
received  his  orders  from  me  ;  I  will  prove,  I  say,  to  M.  Guizot,  that  he  told  me,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  that  we  had  still  plenty  of  time  before  us,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  render  urgency  necessary." 

To  which  M.  (jf  uizot  replied  : —  "  That  is  true.  I  foresaw  what  was  probable,  but 
I  was  sure  of  nothing." 

Whereupon,  M.  Guizot  proceeded  to  read  further  extracts  from  his  despatch,  when 
M.  Thiers  said  : — 

"  This  is  all  very  true,  but  you  quote  only  a  portion  of  the  letter.  You  will  per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  other  portion. 

"  M.  Guizot — Certainly. 

"  M.  Thiers — I  will  prove  that  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th,  9th,  and  14th  of  July, 
as  follows  : — '  The  English  cabinet  is  in  deliberation — there  is  great  agitation — there 
is  a  crisis  ;  but  nothing  as  yet  decided.  Two  ])lans  have  been  i)repared — one  for  five 
powers,  for  which  proj)ositions  have  been  made  to  France,  and  the  other  for  four 
powers,  in  the  event  of  France  refusing  the  propositions  that  will  be  made  to  her.' 
This  is  what  you  wrote  to  me.  All  your  letters  contain  the  supposition  that  before 
signing  any  treaty  a  proposition  would  be  made  to  France. 

"  M.  Guizot — Tiiat  is  true;  I  believed  that  such  would  be  the  case  All  the 
world  knows,  that  during  the  last  days  of  the  negotiation,  France  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  was  what  going  on.  I  was  not  exactly  informed  of  the  proceedings.  What 
1  told  you,  was  what  1  believed.  The  treaty  was  concealed  from  us.  This  was 
wrong.  It  was  not  delicate  conduct,  and  it  was  a  proceeding  against  which  1  loudly 
protested.  I  was  myself  ignorant  of  the  treaty,  and  therefore  could  not  inform  you 
of  it.  The  fact  of  the  treaty  having  been  signed  w'as  not  communioated  to  me  until 
the  17th  of  July,  two  days  after  it  took  place." 

He  had  read  that  passage  with  great  concern.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  that 
from  the  month  of  October,  to  the  month  of  July,  intimation  was  given  to  France, 
that  negotiations  were  pending,  and  that  France  ought  to  have  conceived  that  the 
treaty  would  have  been  signed.  lie  did  not  deny  that  this  was  not  ditferent  from 
the  general  tone  of  the  language  held  by  M.  Guizot.  But,  considering  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  especially  considering  the  friendly  feeling  of  jNI.  Guizot  towards  Eng- 
land, he  could  not  but  say,  that  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July, 
iietween  the  powers  who  were  severally  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815, 
having  such  a  man  as  JNI.  Guizot  resident  amongst  us,  and  leaving  him  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  he  was  not  surprised  that  there  should  be  some  ground  for  indignation. 
He  did  not  assert  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  might  not  have  signed  it  without 
tlie  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  France;  but  he  thought  that  they  would  not  have 
been  going  out  of  the  way  to  have  dealt  with  the  prejudice,  and  he  thought  that 
there  would  have  been  an  advantage,  if  in  the  most  temperate  and  considerate  way 
we  had  apprised  M.  Guizot  that  the  object  must  be  attained,  and  saying  to  him,  "  If 
you  do  not  immediately  determine  to  join  with  us,  we  must  proceed  without  you; 
and  in  strict  candour  we  must  tell  you  that  the  atl'air  must  be  settled."  He  had 
carefully  read  all  the  letters,  and  though  M.  Guizot  evidently  saw  in  a  dark  vista 
the  possibility  of  a  treaty,  yet,  on  the  Gtli,  9th,  and  14th  of  July,  he  believed  it  was 
distant,  and  he  was  in  the  humiliating  situation  of  not  being  aware  that  on  the  very 
next  day  to  the  14th,  the  treaty  would  be  signed.  He  did  regret  that  proceeding. 
The  noble  lord  said  that  it|was  better  to  communicate  tlie  treaty  itself.  If  the  noble 
lord  had  said  to  France,  "  We  are  going  to  war  with  Syria,  and  are  indiiferent  whe- 
ther you  join  us  or  not,"  he  believed  that  it  might  have  been  offensive;  but  if  he  had 
gone  and  said,  in  a  perfectly  conciliatory  spirit,  "  This  is  about  to  be  done  ;  Avili 
you  co-operate  with  us,  or  will  you  decline  to  aid  or  countenance  us  in  our  proceed- 
ings?" he  could  not  help  thinking  that  much  of  that  interruption  of  the  friendly 
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intercourse  which  had  formerly  prevailed,  which  had  taken  place,  might  i)ave  been 
prevented,  and  he  certainly  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a  course  would  have 
given  much  less  offence  than  that  which  had  been  adopted,  of  signing  the  treaty, 
and  then  communicating  the  fact.  In  private  life  it  must  be  felt  that  such  would 
have  been  the  fitter  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  would  have  been  certainly  the 
more  friendly  course  to  communicate  the  positive  intention  to  do  an  act,  tiian  to 
adopt  the  act  and  then  to  make  it  known.  Let  them  recollect  what  had  happened 
at  Verona.  In  the  year  1822,  France  was  about  to  march  an  army  into  Spain, 
and  the  circumstances  which  then  existed  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent case.  At  Verona,  France  communicated  to  the  allies  her  intention  to  invade 
Spain.  The  three  other  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  countenanced  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning  decidedly  objected  to  it. 
But  there  was,  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  most  unrestrained  communication  between 
the  four  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  intended  invasion,  and  England,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  the  army  had  been  marched  without  a  previous  communi- 
cation being  made  to  England,  feelings  would  have  been  expressed  of  regret  and 
disappointment  at  that  course  being  taken.  The  noble  lord  would  find,  that  commu- 
nications had  passed  between  M.  Chateaubriand  and  Mr.  Canning,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remonstrance  of  England,  M.  Villele  was  sent  to  keep  back  the  army 
which  France  was  about  to  send, — facts  which  proved  at  least  that  England  was 
admitted  to  the  conference.  All  that  he  contended  for  was,  that  this  was  the  more 
friendly  course,  and  although  they  might  fail  in  convincing  the  party  of  the  necessity 
of  the  course  which  they  were  about  to  pursue,  much  of  that  jealousy  might  have 
been  prevented  which  was  the  result  of  deciding  on  and  adopting  an  act  one  day, 
and  communicating  that  fact  the  next,  and  then  saying  it  was  too  late  to  interfere. 
There  was  another  point  upon  which  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  words.  He  must 
enter  his  protest  against  parliament  having  been  allowed  to  separate  last  year  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  events  then  in  progress  having  been  communicated  to  it.  We  were 
on  the  point  of  a  rupture,  affecting  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  communication  with  a  powerful  empire,  when  the  parliament  was  permitted 
to  separate.  Parliament  w^as  sitting  on  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  noble  lord  said, 
that  he  still  hoped  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  France ;  that  France  had  expressed 
a  favourable  o})inion  with  respect  to  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  France  was  favourable  to 
his  views.  The  noble  lord  had  then  tlie  letter  of  M.  Guizot  in  his  possession,  con- 
taining a  strong  remonstrance  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  and  considering  the 
manner  of  that  letter,  and  that  the  British  parliament  was  then  sitting,  he  did  say, 
that  whatever  the  technicalities  might  be,  attending  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  it  was 
not  fit  that  parliament  should  have  been  dismissed  at  a  moment  when  such  important 
matters,  requiring  such  mature  deliberation  were  pending.  He  must  say,  if  such  con- 
duct w  ere  to  be  acted  on  as  a  precedent,  it  would  undermine  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. But  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  with  regard  to  the  treaty  should 
be  remembered.  So  anxious  was  he  for  its  immediate  execution,  that  the  parties  to  it 
consented  that  it  should  be  put  in  operation  without  waiting  for  its  ratification.  Their 
orders  were  given  to  their  naval  and  military  commanders  to  convey  fire  and  sword 
into  the  heart  of  Syria.  They  knew  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect ;  they  knew  that  its  practical  execution  must 
endanger  our  connection  with  France;  and  j'et,  notwithstanding  the  insufficiency  of  its 
completion,  they  proceeded  on  it.  As  there  were  many  points  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  upon  which,  before  he  could  form  a  correct  judgment,  he  must  see  the  official 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  treaty  ;  and  as,  before  he  could  judge  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  possible  designs 
of  Russia  and  other  powers,  we  must  also  be  put  in  possession  of  similar  correct  de- 
tails; he  should  say  nothing  now  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
of  the  objects  which  were  sought  to  be  attained,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  carried  on.  Considering  the  position  of  M.  Guizot,  he  was  perfectly 
convinced,  that  nothing  could  bu  further  from  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  than 
to  act  unfairly  towards  him ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  letter  of  No- 
vember 2n(l,  from  M.  Guizot  to  M.  Thiers,  in  which  he  said,  tliat  he  thought,  that 
tlierc  was  something  to  find  fault  with  in  what  was  being  done,  was  not  a  commu- 
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nication  wliich  could  he  considered  useful.  He  could  not  help  saying,  that  he  shared 
in  the  feelinsrs  of  regret  which  were  expressed,  that  the  name  of  France  was  omitted  in 
the  speech  from  tlie  throne.  It  was  diHicuIt  to  over-estimate  the  force  and  effect  of  that 
omission  upon  the  minds  of  the  French  people.  Could  there  have  been  any  difficulty 
in  taking  the  words  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  and  expressing  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence, maintaining  at  the  same  time  their  own  ground,  making  no  concession  in  point 
of  argument,  but  expressing  merely  their  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  alliance':' 
In  a  former  sjjeech  from  the  throne  they  had  mentioned  the  alliance  as  a  security  and 
guarantee  for  peace.  Admitting,  if  they  would,  that  France  was  to  blame,  would 
there  have  been  anything  conceded  in  the  expression  of  regret,  that  from  some  cause 
that  alliance  was  at  an  end  ?  The  expression  of  regret  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
but  that  which  was  the  real  cause.  It  could  not  be  ascribed  to  weakness,  because 
tiiey  took  credit  for  signal  success,  and  could  there  have  been  a  more  becoming 
addition  to  such  a  portion  of  the  address,  than  that  regret  was  experienced  at  the 
interrui)tion  of  those  friendly  relations  which  had  so  long  subsisted?  If  such  a 
thing  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  an  argument  immeiliately  directed  against 
those  who  took  every  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  French  ])ublic 
against  this  country;  her  Majesty  said,  "I  have  the  satisfaction  to  receive  from 
foreign  powers  assurances  of  tlieir  friendly  disposition,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  peace.  The  jjosition  of  affairs  in  the  Levant  had  long  been  a  cause  of 
uneasiness,  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  general  tranquillity.  With  a  view  to  avert 
the  evils  whicii  a  continuance  of  that  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  occasion, 
1  concluded  with  the  Em;)eror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  FZmperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  Sultan,  a  convention,  intended  to  effect  a  pacification  of  the  Levant; 
to  maintain  tlie  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  thereby 
to  afford  additional  security  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 

If  France  had  conveyed  to  this  country  an  intimation  of  her  friendly  disposition, 
and  that  it  earnestly  desired  to  maintain  peace,  what  would  there  have  been  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  this  country  in  expressing  a  similar  feeling?  Again,  if  tlie 
speech  were  true,  and  he  must  take  it  to  be  true,  her  majesty  said — "  I  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  measures  wliich  have  been  adopted  in  execution  of  these 
engagements  have  been  attended  with  signal  success ;  and  I  trust  that  the  objects 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view  are  on  the  eve  of  being  completely  ac- 
complished. In  the  course  of  these  transactions  my  naval  forces  have  co-operated 
with  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  with  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  sultan, 
and  have  displayed  upon  all  occasions  their  accustomed  gallantry  and  skill." 

What  were  the  objects  which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view  ?  Not  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha;  no,  the  great  object  was,  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  by  that  means  the 
additional  security  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  they  were  on  the  eve  of  attaining 
that  great  object — if  they  were  going  to  take  a  new  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  what  objection  could  they  have  to  tlie  insertion  of  that  expression  of  regret, 
which  he  believed  would  have  been  suitable  to  the  case?  He  fully  and  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  clouds  which  now  overhung  the  subject  would  gradually  disperse, 
and  that  Euro]ie  would  not  be  visited  by  those  troubles  which  were  threatened.  He 
conceived  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  mischievous  than  the  renewal  of  war. 
What  the  conseciuences  might  be  no  man  could  foresee.  What  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital, of  time,  wasted  on  preparations,  we  all  are  witnesses.  If  that  capital  and  that 
skill,  which  are  expended  on  these  preparations,  were  sunk  in  the  sea,  though  that 
would  be  useless,  it  would  not  be  injurious:  as  they  are  at  present  exercised,  they 
are  worse  than  useless,  they  are  deeply  injurious.  The  subject  could  not  be  thought 
upon  without  calling  to  their  recollection  those  events  which  paralysed  Europe  from 
the  years  1793  to  181.J,  and  without  reinspiring  all  those  bad  jjassions  which  should 
be  extinguished.  Additional  taxation,  both  upon  France  and  England,  must  take 
place — the  effect  would  be  a  withdrawal  of  so  much  capital  as  was  expended  from 
both  those  countries — a  loss  which  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. He  hoped  that  when  that  which  had  passed  had  been  duly  considered 
in  France,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  we  were  influenced  by  any  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  animosity  towards  that  country.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Syrian  ques- 
tiuu  was  settled.     They  might  have  determined  that  the  powers  of  the  Pacha  should 
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be  confined  to  Egypt,-but  did  that  constitute  the  settlement  of  tlie  question?  lie 
conceived  that  it  could  not ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  France,  standing  in 
its  present  isolated  position,  must  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  England  in  tiie 
settlement  of  a  thousand  questions  which  might  arise  and  produce  difficulties.  The 
relation  to  be  maintained  between  the  Facha  and  the  Porte  must  be  considered. 
They  might  give  him  the  hereditary  pachalic  of  Egypt,  but  conditions  might  be 
imposed,  so  stringent  and  onerous,  as  to  render  him  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  peculiar  relations  of  Turkey  with  respect  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean must  be  considered.  Could  it  be  denied  that  France  was  the  most  inq^ortant 
power,  whose  dominions  joined  that  sea?  How  important  then  must  it  be  for  the 
very  objects  of  the  country,  that  in  any  amicable  arrangement  which  might  be  made, 
France  should  join ;  not  with  a  view  to  extract  from  England  any  concessions  that 
she  was  wrong ;  but  in  order,  simply,  that  she  might  be  made  a  party  to  anj'  ar- 
rangement which  might  be  made  of  this  most  important  question.  He  repeated  that 
no  settlement  could  be  efficacious  unless  they  could  still  prevail  upon  France  to  become  a 
party  to  it.  No  man  could  be  more  convinced  than  he,  that  the  object  which  had 
been  had  in  view  was  the  security  of  peace,  and  in  her  Majesty's  speech  it  was  de- 
clared that  their  endeavours  had  been  attended  with  signal  success.  What  was  there, 
then,  to  prevent  their  taking  fresh  steps,  and  inviting  the  interference  of  France  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  an  opportunity  in  which,  without  making  any 
nnreasonable  concession,  it  might  be  called  upon  to  interfere.  They  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  they  had  shown  that  twenty-five  years  of  peace  had  not  abated  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  the  navy,  and  the  army  of  F^ngland ;  and  now  was  the  time  when  they 
could  afford  to  say  to  France — '^  We  are  conjoined  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  peace.  We  can  make  no  concession,  but  we  are  actuated 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  admit  you  among  our  number,  that  your  interests  may  be 
consulted,  because  we  entertain  no  wish  to  endanger  or  to  curtail  your  power.  We 
entreat  you  now  to  enter  into  our  plans,  and  to  concur  with  us  in  considering  what 
would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  France,  for  the  interests  of  the 
Porte,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  found  that  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  had  been  expressed  by  the  gallant  general, 
now  a  minister  of  that  country.  On  the  17th  July,  1839,  Marshal  Soult  thus  wrote 
to  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney  : — "  In  the  important  crisis  into  which  the  death  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  has  precipitated  the  Ottoman  empire,  arising  out  of  the  events 
which  marked  the  last  month  of  his  reign,  the  union  of  the  great  European 
powers  can  alone  offer  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
communications  exchanged  daring  the  last  few  weeks  have  fortunately  proved  that 
this  agreement  is  as  perfect  as  possible.  All  the  cabinets  desire  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  under  the  present  reigning  dynasty.  They 
were  all  disposed  to  employ  their  means  of  action  and  influence  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  this  element,  so  essential  to  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  would  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  themselves  against  any  combination  which  would  affect  that -balance. 
Such  an  agreement  in  opinion  and  resolution  will  be  enough  (no  one  can  doubt)  to 
prevent  any  attempt  being  made  against  those  high  interests,  as  well  as  to  remove 
every  feeling  of  anxiety,  tlie  very  existence  of  which  already  produces  real  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  it  causes  in  the  public  mind.  The  King's  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  cabinets  would  be  adopting  a  measure  essential  for  the  con- 
•  solidation  of  peace  were  they  to  declare,  in  written  documents,  to  be  mutually  inter- 
changed, and,  in  case  of  need,  published  more  or  less  fully,  that  they  were  actuated 
by  such  intentions.  On  our  part,  we  formally  declare,  that  these  are  our  invariable 
intentions,  and  I  authorize  you  to  transmit  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  copy  of  the  present 
dcspatcii,  after  communicating  it  to  him  orally." 

He  was  confident  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  four  powers  which  would  not  ex- 
press itself  to  the  same  effect  upon  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Ottoman  emi)ire,  no  jiecnliar  advantage,  commercial  or  otherwise,  had  actuated  those 
by  whom  these  stej)s  had  been  taken,  but  that  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  belief, 
that  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  one  of  the  great  elements  of  the  peace 
of  F^urope.  These  were  some  of  the  grounds  upon  whicli  he  said  it  was  possible  to 
return  to  peace.     He  might  be  doing  little  good  to  those  of  whom  he  was  speaking, 
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in  saying  that  wliirli  lio  did  suy  ;  but  he  was  convinced  tliut  tlicy  were  doing' all  tliat 
tiiey  eoidtl  do  in  tlie  present  crisis,  lor  the  inaintenance  of  peace.  If  any  man  could 
all'ord  to  [;ive  good  counsel  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  was  Marshal 
Soult.  If  any  man,  by  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  was  deeply  concerned 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  was  M.  (iuizot.  If  there  were  any  two  men  who 
would  shun  a  conflict  with  England  in  an  unnecessary  war,  he  should  say  it  was 
these  two  men.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  truth,  if  he  did  not  express  his  opinicm. 
His  belief  was,  that  they  were  honest  n)en,  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  accomi)lish 
the  objects  which  they. professed.  He  believed  it  firmly  of  Marshal  Soult,  because 
he  admired  the  manly,  honest  boldness,  with  which  the  ohl  soldier  came  forward, 
and  when  France  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  another,  declared  that  he  bore  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  recej)tion  that  he  had  met  with  in  this  country — a  decla- 
ration, not  the  result  of  any  jjcrsonal  vanity,  but  which  he  made,  because  he  felt  that 
in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his  reception,  feelings  of  jjcrsonal  admiration  of  the 
man  were  not  exhibited,  but  that  they  indicated  that  the  old,  ungenerous  animosity, 
which  was  entertained  in  this  country  towards  France,  was  g'one ;  and  tiiat  we  took 
that  opportunity  of  showing  the  diil'erent  feelings  which  now  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try. He  believed,  that  it  was  this  which  had  passed  in  his  mind,  and  he  ran  tiio 
risk  of  injuring  him,  by  the  compliment  which  he  j)aid  him,  when  in  the  British 
House  of  Counnons,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  and  M.  Guizot  might  be  successful 
in  maintaining  peace,  and  tiiat,  aided  by  tlie  returning  good  sense  of  France,  they 
might  rescue  both  France  and  England  from  the  mischievous  calamity  of  renewed 
hostilities. 

An  amendment  of  Mr.  Hume's  was  negatived ;  the  Address  agreed  to,  and  referred 
to  a  Committee. 
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The  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  having  been 
read, — 

Viscount  Sandon  proposed  the  following  amendment: — "That,  considering  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  which  parliament  and  the  country  have  made  for  the  abolition 
of  the.  slave-trade  and  slavery,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  their  exertions  and  example 
might  lead  to  the  mitigation  and  final  extinction  of  these  evils  in  other  countries, 
this  House  is  not  prepared  (especially  with  the  present  prospects  of  (ho  snpjjly  of 
sugar  from  British  possessions)  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar." 

In  the  eighth  night's  debate,  Sir  Koijert  Peel  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  felt  the  extreme  embarrassment  of  being  called  upon  to 
address  you,  when  every  argument  and  every  topic  which  could  be  converted  into 
the  semblance  of  an  argument  have  been  exhausted.  And,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly content  to  relin(piish  all  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  if  I  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  the  whole  House,  without  relerence  to  party  distinctions,  will 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  fitting,  that  I  should  permit  this  debate  to  close  without 
the  expression  of  my  sentiments.  If  it  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  House,  that  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  address  them  on  this  occasion,  I  am  sure  the  same  feeling 
will  also  induce  hon.  gentlLMnen  to  grant  me,  whilst  1  do  address  them,  their  in- 
dulgent attention.  Sir,  I  shall  first  ajjply  myself  to  the  proper  subject  of  debate — 
the  (piestion  which  is  involved  in  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved  by  my  hon. 
friend.  That  resolution  imi'lies  an  opinion  on  the  jiart  of  this  House,  that,  con- 
sidering the  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and 
of  slavery,  it  is  not  exj)edient  to  sanction  the  proposal  for  introducing  into  the  market 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  sugar,  which  is  the  production  of  slave  labour.  And,  Sir, 
after  all  the  ability  which  has  been  exhibited  in  opposition  to  that  principle,  my 
oi)iuion  remains  the  same,  that  it  would  not  he  for  the  interest  nor  for  the  honour 
of  this  country  to  open  our  market  to  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  Sir,  I 
should  give  my  vote  on  this  question  apart  from  all  other  considerations.     If  1  hud 
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heard  nothing  about  Corn-laws,  if  I  had  heard  nothing  about  timber  duties,  I  should 
have  been  prepared  on  the  abstract  merits  of  this  particular  question,  earnestly  to 
support  the  resolution  of  my  noble  friend.  I  will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  give 
that  resolution  my  support.  I  do  not  support  it  on  the  assumption,  that  there  is 
some  overpowering  moral  obligation  which  compels  us  to  abstain  altogetlier  from  the 
consumption  of  the  produce  of  slavery.  I  do  not  recognise  that  principle — I  do  not 
charge  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  with  any  unheard-of  violation  of  moral 
duty  in  bringing  forward  this  proposition.  I  myself  have  voted  for  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  the  produce  of  slave-labour.  I  have  voted  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country.  I  supported  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  last  year, 
in  the  proposal  he  made  for  getting  rid  of  the  absurd  system  of  sending  coffee,  the 
produce  of  Brazil  and  of  Venezuela,  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
introduce  it  here  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  I  gave  him  my  support  on  that  proposition, 
and  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  opposition  from  me,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man subsequently  abandoned  it.  Prudential  considerations  may  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  this  nature.  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  preponderance 
of  good  or  evil.  If,  by  excluding  cotton,  I  should  reduce  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  this  country  to  a  state  of  starvation,  should  paralyse  the  greatest  branch 
of  our  manufacturing  industry,  should  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  national 
strength — 1  cannot  admit,  that  I  am  morally  bound  to  entail  such  enormous  evils 
on  my  country,  because  the  cotton  I  require  is  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  If  such 
considerations  may  influence  my  judgment  as  to  the  admission  of  cotton,  I  cannot 
insist,  that  they  shall  be  altogether  excluded  in  determining  the  question  of  sugar. 
But  after  giving  their  fair  weight  to  these  considerations — after  attempting  to  adjust 
this  balance  of  good  and  evil — I  have  made  up  my  mind  in  favour  of  this  continued 
exclusion  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  Sir,  my  conviction  mainly  rests  on 
a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  great  ex- 
periment of  slave  emancipation  in  those  colonies.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  continue  this 
exclusion  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  interests  of  individual  West-India  pro- 
prietors. I  admit,  that  your  liberality  has  been  so  great,  that  if  their  individual 
pecuniary  interests  were  alone  concerned,  you  would  have  a  right  to  call  on  them  to 
sacrifice  those  personal  interests  to  considerations  of  public  advantage.  But,  Sir,  I 
forget  their  individual  interests,  in  the  much  higher  considerations  that  are  involved 
in  this  question.  I  look  to  the  moral  and  socyal  condition  of  that  part  of  your  empire 
in  which  you  have  recently  made  the  greatest,  the  most  hazardous,  and,  as  I  admit, 
with  cordial  satisfaction,  the  most  successful  experiment  which  has  ever  been  made 
in  civilized  society.  And  can  I  conceal  from  myself  what  may  be  the  consequence, 
if,  at  this  time,  when  society  in  these  colonies  is  staggering  under  the  shock  of  that 
experiment,  you  take  a  step  which,  may  decide  for  ever,  that  sugar  shall  no  longer 
be  produced  at  a  profit  by  free  labour  in  those  colonies  ?  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Liskeard,  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  sugar 
should  continue  to  be  produced  in  certain  of  the  old  colonies  of  this  empire. 
"  Abandon,"  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  abandon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica 
— confine  it  to  Demerara  and  Berbice."  Is  that,  then,  Sir,  the  point  of  view  in 
which  hon.  gentleman  opposite  consider  the  interests  of  the  great  colony  of  Jamaica, 
and  of  other  of  the  old  colonies  of  this  empire  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
what  becomes  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?  Is  it  just,  to  tell 
the  capitalists  and  proprietors  of  Jamaica,  that  emancipation  made  it  necessary,  that 
they  should  incur  great  additional  expense  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  negroes  who  were  about  to  be  liberated — that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  colony,  that  they  should  burthen  themselves  with  the  expenses 
of  increased  establishments  for  the  purposes  of  education,  police,  and  justice — that 
at  this  critical  moment,  the  welfare  of  the  liberated  slaves  depends  on  the  increased 
exertions  and  expenditure  of  the  colonists — is  it  just,  after  having  called  on  them  to 
make  these  sacrifices,  to  inform  thorn,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern,  whether  sugar 
cultivation  be  continued  in  Jamaica  ?  Can  we  see  with  indifference,  Jamaica  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo?  Can  wo  see  the  negroes  become  the  proprietors 
of  all  the  lurid  in  that  colony,  and  content  themselves  with  such  a  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion as  will  not  produce  thuni  one  single  article  in  tho  shape  of  export  from  that 
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colony  ?  Is  tliis  the  result  wliicli  the  hon.  gentleman  conteniphites  from  the  adoption 
of  his  i)rinoii)les  of  free  trade?  Is  tliis  to  he  the  result  of  tliat  great  experiment  of 
eiiiiuici|)alion  which  has  heen  proclaimed  to  he  so  successful  ?  Is  tliis  to  be  the  great 
and  striiiing  examj)le  wliicli  we  are  to  hold  up  to  the  imitation  of  all  other  countries  ? 
The  example,  in  point  of  fact,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  greatest 
colony  of  England  exhibit  is,  the  cx|)ulsion  of  the  white  population  from  the  island, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  negroes,  content  with  tlie  bare  necessaries  of  life — 
tlie  mere  agricultural  j)roduce  of  the  country — who  are  to  raise  no  one  exportable 
commodity — who  can,  therefore,  have  no  trade  with  England  :  and  tiiis,  this  is  tlie 
happy  condition  which  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  anticipates  with  joy — this  is 
tlie  state  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  would  reduce  that  population  which  has  so 
largely  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  country  !  The  hon.  member  tells 
us  that  there  is  not  a  writer — not  a  man  of  the  slightest  authority — who  has  given 
an  opinion  in  contradiction  to  his  own.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  he  can  refer  to 
a  witness  of  the  highest  character  and  of  the  greatest  experience — Mr.  Burnley. 
On  the  instant,  I  will  refute  him  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  witness.  I  have,  by 
mere  accident,  an  extract  from  the  published  opinions  of  Mr.  Burnley — and  of 
course  the  hon.  gentleman  will  attach  special  weight  to  those  opinions.  Mr.  Burnley 
says  : — "  That  unless  the  i)ower  of  combined  labour  be  ensured,  either  by  immigra- 
tion, or  some  other  means,  against  the  termination  of  slavery  in  1840,  the  capital 
invested  in  those  expensive  works  and  machinery  setup  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
must  perish  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  imless  the  sj'stem  under  consideration  be  established 
before  1840,  the  most  mischievous  consequences  must  ensue." 

["Date,  date,"  from  Mr.  C.  Buller.]  I  am  reading  fro.m  Mr.  Burnley's  evidence 
before  the  East-India  Committee,  q.  1,418.  [Mr.  C.  Buller  here  made  some 
observations  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery.]  Why,  does  the  hon.  gentleman 
imagine,  that  if  he  prevents  the  export  of  produce  from  Jamaica,  if  he  makes  the 
slaves  content  with  the  mere  agricultural  produce  which  they  can  raise  from  the  soil, 
iuunigration  of  labour  will  flow  into  Jamaica?  Mr.  Burnley  further  went  on  to 
say — "  That  there  was  not  a  man  living  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States, 
who  did  not  believe  that  ruinous  prices  must  arise  in  1840  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
and  that  if  the  first  commencement  of  the  experiment  of  free  labour  in  those  colonies 
should  prove  disastrous,  it  would  create  such  an  unfavourable  impression  through  the 
world,  as  no  subsequent  efforts  would  be  able  to  remove." 

Now,  Sir,  having  read  to  the  hon,  gentleman  the  evidence  of  his  own  witness,  I 
have  another  authority  for  him,  to  which  I  think  he  will  be  disposed  to  pay  equal 
attention.  ["Now  it  is  coming!  "  from  Mr.  Brotherton.]  AVliat  is  coming  ?  Oh! 
you  have  heard,  then,  of  the  Manchester  pami)hlet,  have  you  ?  Sir,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  three  intelligent  gentlemen  who  formed  a  deputation  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  iNIanehester.  They  called  on  me  to  advocate  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  I  told  them,  that  while  I  must  reserve  for  my  place  in  parliament  the  de- 
claration of  my  own  opinions  on  any  of  the  subjects  which  they  brought  under  my 
consideration,  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  hear  with  the  greatest  attention  men  for 
whose  extensive  experience  and  personal  character  I  had  high  respect.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  interview,  a  particular  wish  was  expressed  that  I  would  read  a 
certain  pamphlet  on  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  to  which  I  was  assured  that  I 
should  atlaeii  great  importance.  I  made  a  promise  that  whatever  might  be  my 
avocations  I  would  read  that  pamphlet,  and  I  confess  that  I  entered  on  its  perusal 
with  no  little  anxiety,  after  the  assurance  I  had  received  from  such  high  authority 
that  it  was  difficult  to  resist  its  conclusions.  From  Mr.  Ash  worth,  a  gentleman  of 
great  ability,  and  one  of  the  dejjutation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester, I  received  the  pamphlet  in  question,  with  a  note,  which  I  will  read  : — 

"Esteemed  Friend — Herewith  I  send  thee  a  pamphlet  of  William  Greg"  (the 
brother,  I  believe,  of  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester ;  a  gentleman  of  great  ability, 
and,  as  I  am  told,  of  great  authority  on  the  West  India  question,)  "  which  I  com- 
mend to  thy  attentive  perusal.  1  do  not  hear  that  either  Sir  F.  Buxton  or  any  of  his 
adherents  ever  attempted  an  answer,  merely  remarking  that  such  reasoningis  cold 
j)hilanthropy." 

Now,  Sir,  towards  the  close  of  this  paini)hlet  I  find  a  discussion  on  this  very 
question,  namely,  the  policy  of  importing  into  England  sugar  from  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
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I  find  an  impartial  view  taken  of  the  merits  of  the  question — I  find  it  stated — ''  That 
the  planters  have  no  right  to  demand,  and,  moreover,  to  expect,  that  the  IJritish 
nation  can  permanently  or  longcontinue  the  payment  oftheenormous  prices  which  have 
of  lute  been  charged  for  two  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  general  consumption, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  our  own  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  negro  population, 
requires  some  alteration  in  this  respect ;  that,  with  relation  to  the  interests  of  our 
manufacturers,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  Brazils  were  large  consumers  of  our 
fabrics,  but  would  not  long  remain  so  if  this  country  continued  to  refuse  the  re- 
ception of  their  principal  articles  of  produce  in  exchange  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
endanger  the  interests  of  one  class  of  the  community  to  promote  those  of  another." 

Now,  then,  hear  what  is  said  by  this  gentleman  so  connected  with  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  the  chosen  champion  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
one  who  entertains  a  due  regard  for  the  value  of  the  Brazil  market,  and  also  for  the 
interests  of  the  British  consumer.  This  is  evidently  a  gentleman  who  is  prepared 
to  take  an  enlarged  and  a  liberal  view  of  this  question,  even  according  to  the  notion 
of  the  member  for  Liskeard.  And  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  gentleman 
comes? — He  says: — "  Few  things  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  ceasing  of  the 
sugar  cultivation  in  our  colonies,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  capital  now 
invested  therein,  would  lead  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  them  by  the  white 
population,  who  would  carry  to  more  hopeful  lands  their  knowledge,  their  energy, 
and  all  their  capital.  Not  only  would  emancipation  singularly  fail,  so  far  as  ihe 
moral  condition  of  the  negro  is  concerned,  but  the  effects  which  it  was  expected  to 
operate  on  slavery  in  other  countries,  and  the  anticipated  good  consequences  that 
were  expected  t©  flow  from  our  example,  would  be  wholly  lost." 

And  now  I  beg  the  special  attention  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  The  pamph- 
let goes  on  to  say,  that, — "  If  ever  the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies  shall 
become  squatters  and  cultivators  of  waste  ground,  instead  of  labourers  for  hire, 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  will  then  have  received  the  last  and  greatest  encourage- 
ment which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive." 

]\Ir.  Greg  foresaw  the  argument  that  would  be  raised,  that  we  consume  slave-grown 
tobacco  and  coffee,  and  could  not  therefore  consistently  refuse  to  receive  sugar.  His 
answer  is,  that  the  objection  is  rather  a  smart  than  a  sound  one,  and  that  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  position  will  be  obvious,  on  a  few  moments'  consideration. — "  In 
one  word  (says  ]Mr.  Greg),  this  country  is  not  called  on  to  exclude  foreign  slave-grown 
cotton,  because  it  never  has  been  excluded.  It  is  called  on  to  exclude  slave-grown 
sugar,  because  it  has  never  been  admitted." 

The  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet  is  as  follows: — "That  the  only  method  of  de- 
stroying the  slave-trade,  and  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  is  by  destroying  the 
demand  for  slave-grown  produce,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the  demand  fur  slaves; 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  establishing  to  the  world,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  West  Indies,  the  superior  cheapness  and  productiveness  of  free- 
labour  ;  that  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  can  only  be  continued  and  ensured 
by  an  extensive  and  systematic  system  of  immigration,  and  by  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  protective  discriminating  duties  on  sugar." 

Sir,  in  case  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  should  not  perfectly  understand  the  last  pas- 
sage, I  will  repeat  it  for  their  benefit.  "  The  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  cannot 
be  ensin-ed  without  the  temporary  continuation  of  the  present  protective  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  sugar."  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  first  time,  that  I  have  been  indebted 
for  an  argument  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  Sol  occubuit,  no'x  nulla  secuta  est." 

I  have  kept  my  promise,  I  have  read  the  pamphlet,  and  it  has  confirmed  me  in 
my  opinion,  tliat  we  ought  not  to  admit  to  the  British  market,  foreign  sugar,  the 
produce  of  slave-labour.  Sir,  I  am  not  unaware,  that  owing  to  the  effects  of  the 
einancii)ation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the 
pnxluctiveness  of  these  colonies;  and  if  we  had  no  other  source  to  which  we  could 
l(K)k  for  a  supply  of  sugar,  the  i)ressure  would  be  so  severe  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue to  the  West  Indies  their  present  monojioly.  Whatever  might  be  the  advan- 
tages of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  West  India  colonies,  still  if  we 
could  only  look  to  a  supply  of  sugar  to  the  amount  of  115,000  tons  yearly,  we  could 
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not  continue  the  prohibition  on  forcig-n  su;?ar.  But,  Sir,  I  look  to  the  cast.  I  look  to 
India  to  ait'urd  a  socnrity  and  ehec-k  afi:ainst  extravagant  prices;  and  1  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  you  permit  the  experiment  whieli  we  liave  entered  on  to  he  carried  out,  tlie 
West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  India,  will  together,  amply  sujipiy  us  with  sn^'ar  at 
a  fair  and  moderate  rate.  Sir,  the  right  lion,  gentlemen,  the  Clumcellor  of  the  Kx- 
clie(iuer,  referred  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  increase  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  sugar  on  the  day  on  which  he  sjjoke.  Jkit,  Sir,  I  believe  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  will  find,  that  for  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion in  the  ])riee ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  expectation  that  this  House 
would  refuse  to  confirm  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  this  cxjjccta- 
tion  has  not  produced  any  increase  in  the  jirice  of  sugar.  The  member  f(jr  Liskeard 
says,  we  are  about  to  intlict  an  enormous  injury  on  the  East-Indic^,  by  opening  the 
liritish  market  to  East  India  sugar,  refusing,  at  the  same  time  competition  with 
foreign  sugar;  that  we  are  fostering  a  new  monopoly,  and  presenting  to  it  a  single 
market  wiiich  will  soon  be  overstocked,  lint  surely  the  markets  of  the  world  will 
continue  open  to  East  India  sugar.  Why  should  not  East  India  sugar,  if  the  su])ply 
for  our  use  be  superabundant,  compete  in  the  markets  of  Europe  with  foreign  sugar  r* 
J?ut,  says  the  hon.  gentlemen,  "  Do  not  divert  from  tlieir  in-esent  employment,  the 
hibour  and  capital  of  India.  "  Divert  the  labour  and  capital  of  India  !  Have  you 
considered  the  position  iu  which  India  stands  with  respect  to  this  country  ?  Remit- 
tances are  required  from  Iridia,  on  behalf  of  government,  to  the  amount  of 
<i;;3,-200,000  yearly;  private  remittances  amount  to  about  half  a  million  more  ;  and 
tliere  is  no  other  mode  of  paying  these  remittances,  except  by  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  India.  If,  then,  I  encourage  the  produce  of  that  country,  and  thus  enable 
it  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  remittances — if  I  do  this,  shall  I  be  told,  tiiat  I  am 
inflicting  an  injury  either  on  this  country  or  on  India?  Shall  I  be  told,  that  when 
I  am  dealing  with  a  country  from  which  we  exact  a  sum  of  £3,200,000,  for  govern- 
ment purposes  only,  and  which  has  no  other  mode  of  making  up  that  sum,  except 
from  the  produce  of  her  agricultural  industry,  I  must  apply  strictly  and  rigourously 
the  principles  of  free-trade  ?  Sir,  I  have  often  listened  in  this  House,  with  painful 
emotions,  to  debates  respecting  the  condition  of  India,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
jury which  that  country  has  done  her,  by  destroying  her  manufactures  through  the 
substitution  of  our  own.  Can  I  forget  the  accounts  of  Dacca,  once  a  great  and 
nourishing  city,  the  seat  of  prosperous  manufactures,  containing  a  population  of 
1.50,000  inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  20,000  or  30,000,  with  the  malaria  and  famine 
extending  their  ravages,  and  threatening  to  tiu'n  it  into  a  desert?  I  recollect,  in  a 
debate  respecting  the  emigration  of  the  Hill  Coolies,  being  struck  by  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Roxburgh,  a  gentleman  well  qualitied  from  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  the  danger  and  mischief  that 
would  ensue,  if  you  refused  an  outlet  for  the  agricultural  labour  of  India.  He  gave 
an  account  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Bengal,  and  of  the  conduicm 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  are  about  6s.  a  month — that  i.s, 
I.V.  Gd.  a-week,  or  about  2Ul.  per  day.  They  subsist  he  says,  upon  rice ;  and  if  rice 
fails,  they  starve.  He  described  the  manner  in  which  he  had  seen  the  unfortunate 
people,  hurrying  by  thousands  to  receive  the  relief  given  by  the  government  of 
Bengal.  "  I  iiave  seen,  "  said  he,  "  w  hole  villages  swept  away  by  dreadful  inun- 
dations, and  vast  tracts  of  land  utterly  ruined  for  cultivation."  The  hon.  gentle- 
man than  drew  a  picture  of  horror,  more  dreadful  than  the  most  romantic  imagin- 
ation could  have  conceived.  I  know  nothing  more  appalling  than  the  simple^  truth 
related  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  "  I  know  this,"  said  he,  "that  an  othcer 
charged  with  a  mission  from  Calcutta,  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  in  consequence  of 
the  luu-rible  smell  arising  from  the  unburied  carcases  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  had  died  from  famine,  and  whose  bodies  literally  strewed  the  roads."  And  are 
we,  with  such  accounts  as  these,  to  be  fearful  of  disturbing  the  application  of 
agricultural  labour  in  India?  Have  the  people  of  that  country,  ruined  by  oiu- 
manidactures,  and  subject  to  heavy  fiscal  demands,  to  be  met  only' by  the  produce  of 
agricultural  labour — have  they  no  paramount  claim  upon  us?  The  rigid  princi- 
])les  of  free-trade  may  make  no  distinction  between  their  produce  and  that  of  the 
slaveholder  of  Cuba;  but  surely  there  are  obligations — moral  and  social  obligations 
— duties  you  owe  to  millions  submitted  to  your  sway — which  compefyou  to  have 
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some  regard  for  other  considerations  than  cheap  sugar.  These  are  the  main 
g-rounds  on  wliich  1  support  the  resolution  of  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Sandon)  ;  first, 
I  am  desirous  of  giving  fair  scope  for  the  experiment  we  have  made  by  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery,  and  of  encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  by  free  labour  in  the 
West  Indies.  Secondly,  admitting  the  deficiency  of  our  i)resent  supply  from  the 
West  Indies,  I  will  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  East  Indies,  in  procuring  an  ad- 
ditional supply.  Thirdly,  I  will  not,  without  more  cogent  evidence  of  the  necessity, 
incur  the  risk  of  encouraging  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  by  opening,  for  the  first 
time,  the  market  of  England  to  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  Sir,  I  never  at  any 
time  sought  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  slavery.  I  gave 
my  support  to  the  measure  of  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery;  and  I  gave  every  credit  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  introduction  of 
that  measure.  Sir,  I  never  lent  myself  to  the  cry  of  Anti-slavery,  and  I  will  not 
now  lend  myself  to  the  cry  of  cheap  sugar.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
reproached  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  and  myself,  with  in- 
consistency, in  having  formerly  been  parties  to  a  proposition  of  Mr  Charles  Grant,  for 
the  introduction  of  foreign  slave-grown  sugar.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
the  proposition  had  been  supported  by  the  cabinet,  of  which  my  noble  friend  and 
myself  were  members;  that  the  great  principle  of  Mr.  Grant's  measure  was  the  ad- 
mission of  slave-sugar  into  competition  with  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  that  the  pro- 
tection proposed  for  the  latter  was  only  3s.  per  cwt.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said  to  us,  "  Are  you  now  prepared  to  ride  into  ofBce  upon  such  grossly  inconsistent 
grounds  as  the  rejection  of  a  proposition  similar  to  that  which  you  yourselves  sup- 
ported ?  "  Sir,  neither  I,  nor  any  member  of  that  cabinet,  have  any  recollection  of 
such  a  discussion  as  that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned.  If  my 
noble  friend.  Lord  Glenelg,  had  any  recollection  of  it,  I  should  have  given  up  my 
own  impressions  ;  but  I  believe  his  impression  is  the  same  as  mine — that  no  such 
proposition  was  ever  submitted  to  that  cabinet.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by 
him,  to  individual  members  of  that  cabinet,  but  the  cabinet  never  went  into  the  formal 
consideration  of  any  such  proposition.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says,  we  did 
not  then  dissent  from  the  principle  of  Mr.  Grant's  measure.  Very  true — but  the 
principle  in  question  was  not  the  competition  of  slave-sugar  with  East  India  sugar 
• — the  principle  was,  the  increase  of  consumption  of  sugar  by  lowering  the  dutj\ 
We  said,  we  agreed  to  that  principle,  but  feared  risking  the  loss  of  revenue.  But 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  since  the  period  in  question,  slavery  in  our  own  colonies 
has  been  abolished,  and  that  completely  alters  the  view  in  which  this  subject  is  to 
be  regarded.  There  was,  besides,  at  that  time,  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  our  own 
sugar,  and  the  protection  proposed  by  Mr.  Grant,  at  least  as  far  as  the  West  Indies 
were  concerned,  was  complete.  Foreign  sugar  coidd  not  have  entered  into  compe- 
tition with  colonial  sugar  at  the  rates  of  duty  he  proposed.  I  am  surprised,  I  con- 
fess, at  the  altered  tone  which  gentlemen  have  lately  assumed  respecting  slavery. 
After  all  our  magnificent  professions,  is  this  the  course  wheh  is  proposed,  and  ai-e 
these  the  arguments  by  which  that  course  is  recommended  ?  We  are  now  to  tell 
foreign  countries  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
is  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar  to  free  competition  with  our  own.  True,  we  may 
give  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  produce  of  slavery,  but  then  we  shall  improve  the 
manufacture  of  free-labour  sugar,  by  rivalry  with  that  of  sugar  the  produce  of 
slave-labour.  But  will  not  the  improvement  be  recijirocal?  If  the  result  of  com- 
petition will  be  to  economize  the  apjilication  of  capital  on  our  part — to  introduce 
improved  machinery — to  stimulate  skill  and  invention,  as  applied  to  free-labour 
sugar — will  not  the  influence  of  that  same  competition  produce  similar  results  in 
C'uba  and  Brazil?  But  who  will  believe  your  professions?  ^yho  will  believe  that 
your  motive  in  opening,  for  the  first  time,  the  market  of  England  to  slave-sugar  is 
the  benevolent  wish  to  extinguish  slavery?  No,  tell  the  truth.  If  yon  want  ciieap 
sugar,  say  so.  If  the  high  price  of  sugar  diminishes  tiie  comfort  of  your  own  popu- 
lation— if  you  want  to  oi)en  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  to  your  manufactures 
by  taking  their  sugar  in  exchange — avow  your  object,  and  foreign  countries  will 
understand  you.  Hut  they  will  only  laugh  at  your  pretence  that  you  are  labouring 
to  extinguish  slavery  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  slave-grown  j)roduce.  I  have 
heard,  with  surprise,  from  cabinet  ministers,  in  the  courseof  this  debcate,  the  doctrine. 
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that  the  (lelinquenclos  of  foreljjn  eiMintrics  are  no  business  of  ours  ;  that  we  never 
contemplated  reinoviiifr  shivery  in  other  eountries  by  our  example ;  tliat  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  have  removed  tlie  taint  from  ourselves;  that  tiie  con<luct  of  other  eountries 
with  respect  to  slavery,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  The  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton says,  the  United  States  would  have  as  good  a  right  to  refuse  commercial 
intercourse  with  us,  on  account  of  the  Corn-laws,  as  we  have  to  do  so  with  other  coun- 
tries on  account  of  slavery ;  in  short,  that  the  question  is  a  matter  of  inditt'erence  to 
us.  Why,  surely,  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  municipal  laws  and  usages  of  other 
countries  were  no  business  of  ours,  and  applied  liis  remark  to  the  continuance  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  by  countries  with  which  we  had  commercial  intercourse. 
'J'he  intense  feeling  that  once  animated  the  ])eople  of  England  witii  regard  to  the 
abominations  of  slavery  may  have  abated,  but  I  am  mistaken  if  there  will  not  be 
great  regret,  gre.it  indignati(m,  at  our  altered  views  and  altered  tone  with  respect  to 
slavery,  and  to  the  moral  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  discourage,  by  every 
effort  we  can  make,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  are  now,  it  seems,  to  abandon  tlie  high  position  we  have  hitherto  taken,  and  to 
deny  our  own  riglit  to  speak  to  other  nations  in  the  language  of  commanding  autho- 
rity on  the  sut)ject  of  slavery.  The  noble  lord  alluded  to  the  difference  between 
England  and  .  Rome,  and  quoted  the  beautiful  lines  of  Dryden  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  the  contrast: — 

"  Kome,  it  is  thine  alone  with  awful  sway- 
To  rule  tliewoikl,  and  make  mankind  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way." 

True  it  is,  that  we  have  no  such  power  as  that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Rome. 
AVo  have  formidable  competitors  in  the  struggle  for  empire;  we  cannot  comj.el 
obedience  to  our  cimimands  by  the  exercise  of  material  power;  but  I  had  hoped,  until 
I  heard  this  debate,  that  there  was  a  sway,  an  "awful  sway,"  wliieh  we  could  still 
exercise — that  there  was  in  our  hands  not  a  material  but  a  moral  power,  enabling  us 
to  "rule  the  world,"  and,  through  the  influence  of  high  principles  and  of  glorious 
sacrifices,  to  "make  mankind  obey."  Peace  and  war  we  cannot  dispose  according 
to  our  arbitrary  will,  but  I  thought  we  still  hoped  to  dispose  other  nations  to  follow 
the  "majestic  way"  which  has  conducted  us  to  humanity  and  justice.  If  we  still 
cherish  these  hopes,  if  we  have  not  abandcmed  these  higli  ])retensions,  then  the  noble 
lord  may  still  claim  for  England  some  of  the  high  privileges  asserted  for  Rome,  and 
continuing  his  quotation,  may  confidently  say — 

"  To  tamo  the  prond — the  fetter'd  slave  to  free, — 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee." 

Sir,  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  give  my  vote  for  the  resolution  of  my  noble 
friend.  And  in  voting  for  that  resolution,  1  am  taunted  by  the  noble  lord  with  fac- 
tious purposes.  Th.e  noble  lord  conmienced  his  speech,  Sir,  by  repelling  with  indig- 
nation the  accusations  against  her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  said  with  nnich 
earnestness  that  he  Mas  conscious  no  iiian  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member,  could  ever  sui)pose  them  capable  of  bringing  forward 
any  public  measure  with  a  view  to  court  popularity.  Now,  Sir,  I  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  noble  lord's  defence  of  himself — but  I  had  hoped  that  the  experience 
of  the  noble  lord  would  have  sufliced  to  free  us  from  the  charge  of  having  oflf'ered  a 
factious  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  government.  Before  he  levelled  any  such  accu- 
sation against  us,  he  might  have  recalled  to  his  recollection  several  occasions  when, 
if  we  had  offered  a  factious  ojiposition  to  him,  his  ))osition  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  this  House  would  have  been  far  less  easy  than  it  has  been.  He  might  have  borne 
in  mind  the  tpicstion  of  privilege — the  (ptestion  of  the  union  of  the  Canadas — the 
question  of  the  Poor-law — and.  Sir,  the  noble  lord  might  have  had,  on  a  review  of 
these  measures,  the  justice  to  give  us  some  credit  for  not  having  been  desirous  agaitist 
our  convictions  to  embarrass  his  government  on  great  jiublic  questions.  But  the 
course  I  pursue  is  a  factious  course! — I,  who  take  the  same  course  now  that  1  took 
last  year— I,  who,  when  the  meinber  for  Wigan  proposed  to  introduce  into  this 
market  foreign  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  in  competition  with  colonial 
sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour — voted  against  the  hon.  member's  proposition  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  vote  against  that  of  the  government  this 
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year — I,  forsooth,  am  to  be  charged  with  faction,  not  because  I  alter,  but  because  T 
adhere  to  my  opinions!  Why,  the  oa\y  priiiid  facie  evidence  of  faction  in  this  case 
is,  that  her  Majesty's  government  pursued  the  same  course.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  parliamentary  assurance,  but  it  is  an  unexampled  specimen  of  it,  when 
gentlemen  who  abandon  their  opinions  this  year,  charge  those  who  adhere  to  those 
same  opinions,  both  parties  having  held  them  together  in  concert  last  year,  with 
faction.  There  is  another  objection  to  our  resolution.  "Oh,"  say  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  "  you  embody  no  great  irrevocable  principle  in  your  resolution."  They 
point,  no  doubt,  to  the  illustrious  example  of  the  noble  lord's  resolution  of  1835, 
on  the  appropriation  of  Church  revenue  in  Ireland.  "  Why  content  yourselves," 
they  say,  "  with  temporary  grounds  of  objection  to  our  present  measures  ?  why  not 
declare  that  no  settlement  ever  can  be  satisfactory,  which  does  not  exclude  now  and 
for  ever  foreign  sugar  ?"  No,  no,  we  have  had  memorable  examples  of  irrevocable 
resolutions — we  have  them  fresh  in  our  memory — we  find  them  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals— the  standing  opprobrium  of  your  government.  "  But  see  what  an  enormity  you 
commit,"  say  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  "■  You  absolutely  leave  a  loophole  to  escape 
by.  Who  can  predict  but  that  next  year  you  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  this  very 
proposition  which  you  now  reject?"  Why,  even  if  we  should  do  so,  should  we  be 
worse  off  than  the  gentlemen  opposite?  They  opposed,  last  j'ear,  the  very  motion 
they  make  this,  and  thus  left  for  themselves  the  loophole  by  which  they  are  now 
escaping.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  vote  for  the  resolution  of 
my  noble  friend  with  the  intention  of  deviating  from  my  present  course  in  a  future 
year.  I  will  be  frank  and  explicit  with  you.  IMy  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  the 
great  experiment,  which  has  cost  this  country  so  much — the  great  experiment  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery — should  be  fairly  and  perfectly  tried  ;  and  that  to  this  effect  we 
ought  to  encourage  sugar,  the  production  of  free  labour,  by  giving  it  the  preference 
in  the  market  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  our  West  India  colonies,  and  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  East,  can  supply  the  consumption  of  this  country,  can  ensure  us  a 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  at  such  prices  as  shall  permit  the  accustomed  use 
of  sugar — I  would  continue  to  them,  on  the  special  and  peculiar  grounds  which  I  have 
referred  to,  the  preference  in  the  home  market.  The  price  of  sugar  is  falling;  it  was 
563.  lOd.  in  July  1840 — it  is  now  only  37s.  7d. ;  and  you  have  recently  given,  by 
equalizing  the  duties  on  East  India  and  West  India  rum,  increased  encouragement  for 
the  production  of  sugar  in  India.  I  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  look  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour.  I  should  be  perfectly  content 
to  have  terminated  my  observations  with  what  I  have  stated,  but  that  I  am  reminded 
by  the  speeches  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  this  question  is  a 
great  financial  and  commercial  question,  as  well  as  a  question  of  sugar — that  it  is 
connected  with  others  of  equally  grave  and  serious  import  to  the  State — that  her 
Majesty's  Government  court  investigation  into  their  whole  plan  of  finance,  and  that 
it  is  expected  that  hon.  members  should  not  confine  themselves  to  one  particular 
topic  in  discussing  it,  but  embrace  all  its  bearings.  With  this  I  do  not  agree.  I 
contend,  that  the  policy  of  admitting  foreign  sugar  must  be  determined  by  other  con- 
siderations than  those  of  ordinary  commercial  policy — that  it  stands  on  special  and 
peculiar  grounds — and  that  I  might  fully  admit  the  principles  of  free  trade — and 
yet  exempt  from  the  application  of  them  this  particular  qiiestion.  Sir,  I  do  not  deny 
that  in  this  country  there  exists  great  manufacturing  distress; — and  I  am  sure  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  our  party  contests  in  this  House,  we  all  hear  with  pain, 
those  details  of  individual  suffering  that  have  been  read  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
But,  Sir,  I  |)rotest  against  these  details  as  legitimate  arguments  to  influence  our 
judgment  on  the  question  before  us.  No  man  can  hear  them  with  more  pain  and 
sym|)athy  than  I  do — no  man  can  more  cordially  or  more  anxiously  desire  to  relieve 
tliem;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  I  admit  this,  I  am  btuind  also  to  remind  you  that,  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  similar  distress  has  existed  ;  and  so  long  as  we 
live  in  our  present  complicated  state  of  society,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  will 
not  exist,  and  that  ajjpeals,  founded  on  it,  will  not  be  preferred,  and  attempts  made 
to  influence  by  these  means  our  reason  and  judgment.  But,  Sir,  although  I  freely 
admit  the  existence  of  such  distress,  I  do  not,  I  confess,  view  with  the  same  alarm  as 
hon.  members  opposite  have  professed  to  view  it,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
'condition  of  the  country.     1  have  referred  with  some  anxiety  to  the  accounts  that 
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hfive  been  laid  l)"f()rc  tlie  ITonsc,  as  to  the  eomniorce  and  maimfactiires  of  this  country ; 
and  I  see  nothinu:  in  tlieni  to  justify  the  heiicf  tliat  the  depression  in  tiiesc  branches 
of  onr  national  inihistry  is  more  than  temporary,  and  tliat  we  may  not  expect  a  speedy 
revival,  from  the  elasticity  of  our  resources.     I  shall  take  first  the  most  unfavourable 
document  that  I  can  find.     The  House  is  aware,  that  tiiere  are  conii)arative  estimates 
of  the  exports  and  imjiorts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  years,  hej^inning  with 
18.18,   and  endinij   with   1840.     The  official   value  of  our  exports   was,    in    1838, 
i:y2,000,000 ;   1 839,  £97,000,000 ;   1840,  £102,000,000.     Hut  official  value,  it  may 
be  stated,  is  only  a  criterion  of  ([uantity,  and  the  declared  value  is  a  better  test  of 
the  profitable  nature  of  our  trade.     The  declared  value  then  of  exports  was,  in  1838, 
£49,030,000;    1839,    £52,700,000;    1840,    £.J1,000,000,    showing   a   decrease   of 
£1,700,000  on  a  comparison  of  the  last  year  with   the  preceding.     In  the  cotton 
manufactures,  however,  there  is  no  decrease,  nor  in  the  linen  manufacture.     The 
decrease  has  been  on  the  earthenware  manufactures,  hardware,  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  the  silk  manufactures.     These  have  been  the  chief  articles  on  which 
there  has  been  a  defalcation.     The  total  defalcation  is  i/'l, 700,000,  comparing  the 
declared  value  of  1839  with  that  of  1840;  and  the  defalcation  in  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, and  in  our  .-^ilk  and  woollen  manufactures,  will  account  for  „t'l, 000,000  of  the 
whole.     Now,  I  find  that  for  these  four  articles,   the   United  States  are  our  chief 
customers.      The  United  States  take  two-fifths  of  our  earthenware,  two-fifths  of  our 
hardware,  one-half  of  our  silk  manufactures,  and  one-third  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures; and,  when  I  consider  the  unsettled  state  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to 
credit  ami  currency,  1  sec  ample  cause  why  there  should  be  a  temporary  decrease  of 
demand  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and  grounds  for  the  confident  hope,  that, 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States  have  passed  away,  the  demand  will  again 
revive.     AVe  must  not  be  too  desponding  on  this  subject,  when  wo  consider  the  great 
variation  in  demand,  which  has  frequently  taken  place  in  the  American  market.     It 
is  quite  singular  to  observe  the  vicissitudes  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.     I  have  been  furnished  with  a  return  of  the  value  in  dollars,  of  exports 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  for  some  years  past.     In  1834,  it  was 
47,000,000;    in   1835,   61,000,000;    in   1836,    78,000,000;    and   then    it   suddenly 
declined  to  44,000,000.     The  year  after,  it  was  again  so  low  as  44,000,000;    in 
1839  it  was  6o,000,0t0;  and,  as  might  be  expected  after  so  sudden  an  increase,  the 
next  year  was  one  of  depression  and  deficiency.     Thus,  the  experience  of  our  trade 
with  the  United  States  warrants  us  in  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  will  revive,  and  that  the  depression  in  those  particular  manufactures 
which  have  fallen  off  within  the  last  year  will  ere  long  cease.     Let  us  now  take  the 
state  of  our  navigation,  during  the  List  three  years.     1  cannot  reconcile  that  state 
with  any  serious  and  general  diminution  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity.     In  1838,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom — these  are  newly  built  vessels, — was  157,000;  in  1839,  it  was  290,000  ;  in 
1833,  it  was  333,000.     In  1838,  the  total  shipping  — I  take  the  tonnage   and  not 
the  vessels,  because  the  nuujber  of  vessels,  miglit  be  increased  and  yet  the  tonnage 
remain  the  same,   or  decline  in  quantity;    the   tonnage   of  shipping   entered   in- 
wards in  1838,  was   4,000,000;    in    1839,  4,433,000;    in    1840,    4,657,000.     The 
tonnage  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was,  in  1838,  4,099,000;  in  1839,  4,494,000; 
in  1840,  4,783,000.     The  tonnage  of  vessels   built   and   registered   in    the  ports 
of  England  was,   in  1838,    127,000;  in   1839,    144,000;   in  1840,   165,000.     Now, 
fully     admitting    that    there    is    severe    pressure    of    manufacturing    distress    in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  I  can  hardly  reconcile  the  existence  of  the  very  serious 
extent  of  commercial  distress,  which  some  persons  suppose  to  exist,  with  that  increase 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country  which  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  the* 
tonnage.     Looking-,  then,  at  the  state  of  the  United  States;  looking  at  the  state  of 
our  relations  with  China,  and  the  interruption  of  our  intercourse  with  that  country'; 
looking,  too,  at  the  condition  of  Syria;  looking  at  the  position  of  France,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  influenced  by  the  fear  of  war,  alfecting  in  a  certain  degree  the 
eoiu'se  of  peaceful  commerce  ;  if,  under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  there 
should  have  been  a  diminution  in  the  declared  value  of  British   exports  during  the 
last  year,  I  am  not  led  to  iuft-r  from  that  diminution  that  all  hopes  of  the  manufactu- 
ring prosperitv  and  superiority  of  this  country  are  extinct.     At  the  same  time,  Sir, 
150— Vol.111. 
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I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  that,  even  if  the  state  of  affairs  was  most  prosperous, 
that  is  no  reason  why  relaxations  should  not  be  made  in  restrictions  upon  commerce. 
Do  not  let  us  remain  stationary.  If  we  can  improve  the  commercial  position  of  this 
country,  do  not  let  us  be  content  with  maintaining  our  present  ground,  but  apply 
ourselves  to  a  fair  consideration  of  tlie  means  by  which  that  increased  prosperity  may 
be  obtained.  The  hon.  member  for  V/olverhampton  insists  upon  it,  that  I  must 
make  a  declaration  of  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  his  principles,  and  the  principles  of  his  friends  who 
concur  with  him  are,  that,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration  whatever, 
yowT  true  policy  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Now,  if  these  are  tlie  principles 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  be  uniformly  and  invariably  applied  witliout  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  at  which,  they  are  to  be  applied,  I 
can  only  say,  that  in  those  princi[>le3,  or  rather  in  the  application  of  those  principles, 
I  do  not  concur.  I  do  not  contest  them  with  reference  to  countries  in  which,  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  such  a  case,  there  are  no  preformed  relations  of  society; 
but  as  my  noble  friend  justly  said,  in  that  admirable  speech  which  he  has  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  debate — in  a  country  of  such  comphcated  relations,  of  such 
extensive  empire,  in  a  country  where  there  exist  moral  and  social  obligations 
wholly  independent  of  mere  commercial  considerations,  I  say,  invariably  and  uni- 
formly to  apply  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  involve  this  country  in  extreme  embarrassment.  I  apprehend,  that  her 
Majesty's  government  will  be  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as 
laid  down  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  really 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration,  what 
does  he  say  to  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  g.,vernment,  to  impose  a  duty  of  8s. 
per  quarter  on  the  importation  of  corn?  Wliy  does  he  not  demand  from  them 
the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  wheat,  sugar,  timber,  and  every  thing 
else?  But,  in  fact,  her  Majesty's  government  claim  exactly  the  same  privi- 
lege that  I  claim,  viz.,  that  I  will  not  commit  myself  to  your  mere  abstract 
principles,  without  knowing  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  at 
which,  you  propose  to  apply  them.  If  by  the  principles  of  free  trade  you  simply 
mean  the  progressive  and  well  considered  relaxation  of  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce, I  may  venture  to  refer  to  the  past.  I  can  say  with  truth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  observations  of  the  noble  lord,  that  there  was  no  man  in  this  House  from 
whom  Mr.  Huskisson  derived  a  more  cordial  and  invariable  support  than  he  derived 
from  me.  I  know  not  whether  the  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  unpopular 
now  or  no,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  did  at  that  time  cordially  support 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  that  the  result  of  those  measures  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  wisdom  of  that  course.  The  noble  lord,  however,  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Huskisson  met  with  a  cold  and  hesitating  support  from  his  colleagues 
and  from  the  party  who  generally  acted  in  concurrence  with  them ;  but  this  I  know, 
and  I  may  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  to  confirm  my  statement,  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  assigned,  as  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  joining  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  1828,  that  he  would  have  in  me  a  colleague,  from  whom  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived constant  and  cordial  support  in  his  commercial  measures.  Now,  a  word  as  to 
the  unvarying  assistance  which  Mr.  Huskisson  received  from  the  noble  lord's  party. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  most  formidable  opposition  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  to  en- 
counter came  from  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry;  and  on  that  very  question  which 
has  been  so  particularly  referred  to,  the  silk  manufacture — on  that  particular  ques- 
tion, the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  boasting,  of  course,  of  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  commercial  policy,  yet,  being  pressed  by  his  Coventry  constituents — col- 
lected together  every  argument  which  he  could  possibly  collect,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Coventry,  to  show  why  silk  manufactures  should 
be  exempted  from  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  the  only  opposition,  in 
point  of  an  actual  motion,  which  my  right  hon.  friend  encountered,  was  the  motion 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  ^rande  deems  cohunenque  rerum  of  her  Ma^esty''s 
government.  And  the  hon.  gentleman  was  seconded  and  cordially  sujiported 
bv  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Williams),  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  same  party, 
who  was  then  member  for  Lincoln,  and  lias  since  been  elevated  to  the  office  of 
judge.      The   hon.   gentleman    (a  sound   Whig,    I   presume,)   not  only  contested 
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the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  lio  accused  Mr.  Huskisson  and  us  who  acted  with 
him,  of  being  "  cold-blooded  nH't;ij)ln  sician.s,  who,"  according  to  the  language  of  Mr 
IJurke,  "were  actuated  by  all  tlie  n)alignity  of  the  devil — and  l)y  the  same  sove- 
reign coutenipt  for  tlie  ha])pine.ss  and  welfare  of  mankind."  And  now,  forsooth,  we 
are  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Huskisson  met  with  nothing  but  obstruction  from  his  own 
jiarty,  and  that  he  Ma.s  wafted  over  all  his  diflicullies  on  the  ilowing  wave  of  Whig 
enthusiasm.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  claim  an  exclusive  inheritance  of  tlie  prin- 
cijiles  of  Mr.  lluskisson.  Nay,  he  makes  the  awful  aunouucemcnt,  that  if  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  driven  out  of  odicc,  they  will  pack  up  tlie  principles  of  free  trade 
and  carry  them  oif  with  them.  "  Don't  rob  us  of  our  property,"  says  the  noble 
lord  ;  but  at  last  the  generosity  of  his  nature  prevails,  and  ho  promises  that,  if  he  is 
jiropcrlj'  aijjdied  to  by  his  successors,  ho  will  not  withhold  a  contribution  from  the 
stock  of  liberal  policy.  Why,  wliat  right  has  the  noble  lord  to  claim  this  exclusive 
(huninion  over  the  ])rincij)les  of  IMr.  lluskisson?  When  did  we  hear  a  word  of  them 
until  the  pressure  of  tlie  jiresent  moment  ?  Was  there  ever  any  public  man  who  pro- 
noimced  so'positive  a  condemnation  of  the  princijilesof  free  trade  as  thejjrescnt  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  ?  And  did  one  of  you  dissent  from  that  declaration  ?  When 
Lord  Melbourne  said,  that  it  would  be  absolute  insanity  to  deprive  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  of  protection — and  when  he  held  language  from  wiach  it  must  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  that  he  thought  it  impossible,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country,  to  apply  the  ])ure  principles  of  free  trade  to  the  trade  in  corn 
or  almost  any  thing  else — when  he  gave  that  plain  indication  of  his  sentiments,  as 
the  head  of  the  government,  did  one  man  of  you  rise  in  this  House  to  express  his  op- 
j)osition  to  those  sentiments  ?  W^as  tlie  budget  of  last  year  brought  forward  on  the 
jirinciples  which  are  now  advocated?  Was  the  live  jier  cent,  additional,  on  customs 
and  excise,  a  specimen  of  your  comprehensive  financial  views  ?  When  the  I'resident  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  said  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
I)utting  five  per  cent,  additional  on  tobacco,  since  the  present  amount  of  duty  was  1,200 
])er  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  article — had  he  then  become  a  convert  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Huskisson?  Let  us  do  justice  to  jNIr.  Huskisson,  and  not  confound 
his  measures  and  proceedings  with  yours.  Mr.  Huskisson  applied  his  principles  sober- 
ly and  cautiously,  and  with  the  power,  and  means,  and  intention,  of  effectually  carrying 
(hem  out.  He  prejiared  the  public  mind  for  the  adoi)t.ion  of  these  principles  ;  he  an- 
ticijiated  opposition  to  them,  and  prevented  the  success  of  that  opposition,  by  the  cau- 
tious and  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  approached  them.  You  ask  me.  What  I 
proijose  to  do  with  reference  to  the  Corn -laws?  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  e.\'- 
])rossion  of  ray  opinion.  If  I  saw  a  reason  for  changing  my  course,  I  would  do  so, 
and  frankly  avow  it.  But  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion.  Notwith.standing  the 
combination  which  has  been  formed  against  the  Corn- laws,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
claration that  either  the  total  rejieal,  or  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  dut}'  for  the  pre- 
sent scale,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  agitation  now  going  forward — notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  adherence  to  the  o])inion  which  I  ex- 
pressed last  year,  and  again  to  declare  that  my  preference  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
graduated,  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  said,  last  year,  and  I  repeat  now — for  I  may  refer 
to  the  speech  I  then  made  as  the  expression  of  my  opinions  now,  that  I  viewed  with 
anxiety  the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now, 
that  I  consider  the  prosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  indusiry  of  this  country 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  agi-iculture,  and  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  manufactures  is  a  greater  support  to  our  agriculture  than  any  system  of 
Corn-laws.  That  was  the  language  I  held  then,  and  th.at  is  the  language  I  now  rejieal . 
I  said,  tliat  I  preferred  the  principle  of  a  sliding  duty  to  a  fixed  one.  I  said,  that  I 
■would  not  bind  myself  to  the  details  of  the  existing  law,  but  would  reserve  to  my- 
self the  unfettere.l  discretion  of  considering  and  amending  those  details.  You  de- 
clare, however,  that  no  man  can  maintain  the  present  system  of  Corn-laws,  and  bo 
friendly  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy.  I  deny  that  conclusion,  and  I  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Huskisson.  He  certainly  never  considered  protection  to  agriculture  incompa- 
tible with  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  commerce.  An  lion,  gentleman  has  quoted 
some  opinions,  said  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  lluskisson  after  he  left  office,  but  1  know 
that,  during  the  period  I  was  united  in  office  with  him,  there  was  no  more  strenuous 
supporter  of  a  graduated  scale,  and  no  more  determined  opposer  of  a  fi.xcd  duty.    And 
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to  put  that  question  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  set  at  rest  any  su?i)lcion  of  my  stating 
opinions  as  his,  wliich  he  had  not  entertained,  I  will  quote  them  to  the  House.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  stated  in  1827,  that  it  had  been  urged  against  him  tliat  he  held  the  opinion 
that  England  ought  not  to  depend  largely  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  corn, 
and  that  he  had  declaced  in  1815,  and  still  maintained,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous,  than  a  reliance  of  this  country  on  foreign  countries  for  her  food.  He 
avowed  that  such  were  his  opinions,  and  with  regard  to  the  graduated  scale,  he  ob- 
served, that  he  was  not  only  the  advocate  of  it,  but  he  claimed  credit  for  being  its 
actual  author.  In  1827,  Mr.  Iluskisson  said: — "  I  proposed  in  1814,  a  graduated 
scale,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  should  now  recommend  a  principle  utterly  inconsistent 
with  it." 

In  1828,  Mr.  Iluskisson  spoke  thus: — "An  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  a  fixed  duty  ;  abstractedly,  that  might  look  well  enough  ;  but,  when  they  regarded 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  they  would  see  tlie 
impossibility  of  adopting  such  a  principle.  If  a  high  permanent  duty  were  imposed, 
then,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  the  poor  would  be  exposed  to  sufferings,  the  infliction 
of  which  no  claims  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  home  corn -grower  would  ever 
justify."     "  A  permanent  fixed  duty  was  out  of  the  question." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1828,  two  years  before  the  termination 
of  his  useful  career.  The  noble  lord  will,  however,  propose  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
duty.  I  shall  offer  my  opposition  to  it  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  think  a  fixed  duty 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  The  member  for  Marylebone  agrees  with  me,  for 
he  supports  the  proposition,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but  because  it  will  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  absolute  freedom  in  the  trade  of  corn.  The  noble  lord's  fixed  duty  will  be 
assailed  by  the  same  arguments  by  which  the  graduated  scale  is  now  attacked.  The 
members  for  Finsbury  or  Wolverliampton,  will  again  detail  cases  of  severe  privation 
in  the  manufacturing  towns — the  cry  of  "no  bread-tax,"  will  be  raised — the  noble 
lord  will  infallibly  be  met  by  that  illegitimate  warfare  of  which  he  has  set  the  ex- 
ample— and  what  is  his  confidence  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  Ins  fixed  duty  ? 
You  ask  again — what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  the  timber-duties  ?  I 
answer,  I  reserve  to  myself  an  unfettered  action  on  this  point.  Before  I  consider 
the  timber-duties,  I  shall  require  that  the  noble  lord  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  that 
information  which  he  has  derived  from  the  Governor-general  of  Canada.  How  is  it 
possible  for  me — how  could  any  rational  man  venture  to  form  an  opinion  upon  such 
a  subject  as  the  timber-duties,  without  having  been  put  in  possession,  not  only  of 
the  financial  and  commercial,  but  of  the  political  circumstances,  connected  with  them  ? 
Did  the  noble  lord  apply  without  hesitation,  the  princij)les  of  free  trade  to  the 
timber-duties?  No;  the  noble  lord  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which  his 
oUice  gave  him.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  great  political  crisis  in  our  North 
American  colonies.  He  looked  to  the  state  of  Canada.  He  considered  the  great 
experiment  which  had. been  made  there  by  the  union  of  the  provinces.  He  reflected 
upon  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  consequent  on 
the  apprehension  of  Mr.  M'Leod,  and  the  long-pending  and  unsettled  question  of 
the  north-eastern  boundary.  He  took  all  these  important  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, and  wisely  said,  —"Before  I  disturb  the  trading  interests  of  Canada  by 
•  great  alterations  in  the  existing  timber-duties,  I  will  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling 
in  that  country  on  political  questions,  and  confer  with  the  Governor-general  as  to 
the  political  etl'ects  of  a  commercial  measure." 

And  what  answer  does  he  receive  from  the  Governor-general?  An  avowal  that 
the  alteration  of  the  timber-duties,  under  present  circumstances,  would  greatly  add 
to  his  di(ficidties  in  conducting  the  government  of  Canada.  And  is  there  any  justice 
in  your  demanding  from  me  positive  declarations  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
tiiese  duties,  and  denying  me  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of  weighing  the  poli- 
tical consideratio.'is  that  are  involved  in  them  ?  The  only  information  you  give  me 
is,  that  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord  will  increase  the  diliiiullies  of  governing  Ca- 
nMcia,  and  yet  1  am  to  declare  jjerempiorily  in  its  favour.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Governor-general  of  Canada  has  informed  the  nol)le  lord,  that  if  some  other  measures 
were  [)ro})ose(i,  concurrently  \\ith  an  alteration  in  the  timber-duties,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Canada  niiglit  be  materially  abated.  The  noble  lord  has  not  given  us  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  nature  of  tinit  other  measure.     How  preposterous  it  woidd 
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be  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  timber-duties,  with  nothing  but  partial  inforina- 
tion,  and  mysterious  noticjs  as  to  tiie  jjossible  effeet  wliieli  tlie  agitation  of  tliat  (jues- 
tion  niiglit  prochiec  in  a  colony  whieli  is  in  the  crisis  of  a  hazardous  experiment  in 
government,  and  which  is  on  tlie  frontier  of  a  powerful  state  with  wliicli  our  relations 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  Still,  however,  there  remains  the  argument,  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  extreme  financial  diilicidty,  and  some  extraordinary  eti'ort  must  be  made  to 
relieve  us.  There  is  great  financial  dilliculty;  and,  for  that  financial  ditticidty  you — lier 
Majesty's  governn'ent — are  mainly  res[)onsiI)le.  You  have  had  the  possession  of  power 
since  the  year  183.5.  You  Iiave  had  tiie  ccmiplete  uncontrolled  administration  of  the 
finances  of  tiiis  country  during  that  period.  Whenever  you  happen  to  be  siiceessful, 
you  boast  of  success  as  a  proof  of  your  wisdom,  but  you  never  iidmit  failure  to  be  even 
j)ri)iia  fcic/'e  evidence  of  your  incapacity.  Ihit  the  whole  course  of  your  financial 
administration  has  been  a  series  of  failures.  Year  after  year  there  has  been  deficiency, 
year  after  year  increasing  exjjenditure,  and  diminished  means  of  meeting  it.  And 
now,  when  the  aggregate  of  your  yearly  deficiencies  amoiuits  to  near  £8,000,000 — • 
when  the  burden  becomes  intolerable — when  exposure  and  disgrace  are  inevitable — 
instead  of  penitent  confessions  of  your  own  incapacity  and  mal-administration,  you 
represent  yourselves  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  free  trade — and  call  upon  me  to  furnish 
you  with  a  budget.  And  1  ara  by  no  means  surprised  at  your  confidence.  You 
recollect  that  when  I  left  office  in  1830,  I  had  been  connected  with  an  administration 
which,  during  the  period  in  which  it  had  the  management  of  the  finances  of  this 
country,  reduced  the  public  debt  by  i'20,000,000  of  capital,  and  the  annmil  charge 
upon  that  debt  by  more  than  £1,000,000.  You  remember,  too,  tiiatwe  left  a  surplus  of 
£1,600,000  of  revenue  over  expenditure — and  mark  !  we  did  all  this  with  the  incum- 
brance of  an  unreformed  parliament.  You  have  had  your  own  way  for  five  years, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  reformed  parliament ;  you  have  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
promisc<l  blessings  of  "cheap government."  Y"ou  got  rid  of  these  your  illiberal  col- 
leagues in  1834 — \_pointing  to  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Grnhmii] — and  with  all  these 
advantages  in  your  favour,  a  reformed  parliament,  cheap  government,  no  patronage, 
no  obstruction  from  illiberal  colleagues,  the  shameful  resvdt  is  a  deficit  for  the  pre- 
sent year  of  £-2, 400, GOO,  a  total  deficit  of  £7, 500,000.  And  you  consider  me 
responsible  for  this,  and  demand  from  me  a  budget.  You  recollect,  no  doubt,  the 
aid  which  I  gave  you  with  respect  to  the  Jamaica  question,  on  a  former  occasion — when 
I  rescued  you  from  the  perils  of  your  own  evil  ways,  wlien  I  enabled  you  to  retain 
popular  representative  government — when  I  prevented  you  from  disturbing  the  foun- 
dation of  the  security  of  every  other  colony  which  boasted  of  a  representative  system 
— when  you  were  compelled  to  take  my  advice,  and  were  glad  and  rejoiced  in  your 
counsellor — you  remember  all  this,  and  with  good  reason  invoke  my  aid  again — and 
be  assured  that,  if  the  circumstances  were  the  same,  I  would  again  give  it  you,  and 
again  compel  you  to  take  my  advice.  But  I  cannot  help  you  now.  No,  great  as  is  my 
commiseration,  I  cannot  assist  you.  I  view  with  unaffected  sympathy  the  position 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity,  is  a  sight  worthy  of  the  gods.  And 
certaiidy,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  both  with  respect  to  the  goodness  of  the  man, 
and  the  extent  of  his  adversity,  presents  at  the  present  moment  that  spectacle.  Can 
there  be  a  more  lamentable  picture  than  that  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seated 
on  an  empty  chest — by  the  pool  of  bottomless  deficiency — fishing  for  a  budget?  I 
won't  bite;  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  sliall  return  home  with  his  pannier  as  empty  as 
his  chest.  What  absurdity  there  is  in  demanding  a  budget  from  me — in  reiiuiring 
that  I,  who  am  out  of  office,  who  have  been  out  of  oflSce  for  ten  years,  shall  agitate 
the  public  mind,  by  declaring  what  taxes  I  woidd  impose,  or  wliat  taxes  I  would  re- 
mit, if  I  were  in, power !  There  may  he  some  young  member  silly  enough  to  supj)ose, 
that  I  will  permit  declarations  on  such  a  subject  to  be  extorted  from  me — that  I  will 
give  you  the  advantage  of  hinting  at  a  property  tax,  or  threatening  to  increase  the 
penny  post.  I  will  make  no  declaration  whatever  as  to  the  course  which  I  will  pursue, 
if  in  office,  with  regard  to  financial  measures.  Nay,  more,  my  first  act  in  office  must 
necessarily  be  to  demand  a  vote  of  confidence  from  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  order 
that  1  may  be  enabled  to  review  the  financial  situation  of  the  country — to  consider 
its  expenditure,  and  the  various  causes  from  which  the  present  difficulties  have  arisen. 
I  would  not  receive  oliice  on  the  condition  of  making  hasty,  ill-considered  attempts,  to 
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repair  the  existing'  evils.  I  admit  now,  as  I  liave  often  admitted,  tlie  bad  policy  of  in- 
curring debt  during'  peace;  but  tliat  admission  should  not  prevent  me  from  proposing 
such  temporary  arrangements  as  might  give  time  for  mature  consideration  on  the 
present  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country.  Tlie  decision  of  to-night 
will  involve  a  vote  of  confidence.  If  unfavourable  to  the  government,  it  will  imply 
distrust  in  their  competency  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassment. 
They  are  chargeable  with  having  produced  it:  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  refer  to 
occasional  ciuises  of  extraordinary  expenditure — to  a  rebellion  in  Canada — to  an 
expedition  against  China.  After  making  allowance  for  these,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  gross  mismanagement — there  is  proof  that,  while  there  was  a  growing  increase 
in  expenditure,  not  only  there  was  no  effort  made  to  provide  fresh  means  of  meeting  it, 
but  existing  means  were  thrown  away.  Revenue  was  abandoned  while  estimates 
were  increasing — revenue  was  abandoned,  not  from  the  conviction  of  the  government 
that  the  sacrifice  was  wise, — -but  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  party 
support.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ?  What  has  led  us,  step  by  step,  to  the 
brink  of  this  precipice?  Not  the  want  of  ability  in  individual  members  of  the 
cabinet — not  negligence,  not  incompetence — no,  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  a  departure 
from  constitutional  principles — in  the  persevering  attempt  to  govern  without  having 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  may  be  dexterity  in  this,  but  it  is 
fraught  with  intolerable  evil  to  the  country.  I  speak  not  of  occasional  defeats,  but 
of  the  exhibition,  year  after  year,  of  the  inability  of  a  government  to  carry  its  own 
measures.  You  yourselves  must  be  conscious  of  this.  You  have  written  your  own 
condemnation.  When  I  retired  from  ofiice,  in  1835,  after  a  short  and  inefi'ectual 
struggle  of  three  months — when  I  relinquished  oflSce,  on  the  express  ground  that  I 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  noble  lord  told  me,  that 
I  had  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  When  Lord  Melbourne  returned  to 
office,  in  1839,  after  the  defeat  of  government  on  the  Jamaica  Bill,  Lord  ilelbonrne 
— after  referring  to  a  conversation  between  King  William  HL  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  which  the  King  observed,  that  the  worst  form  of  government  was  a  weak  and  in- 
efficient monarchy — said,  that  the  worst  administration  that  could  be  formed  was 
that  which  did  not  possess  sufficient  of  the  confidence  of  parliament  to  be  enabled  to 
carry  the  measures  which  it  deemed  important  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  violation 
of  constitutional  principle — a  violation  of  the  s])irit  of  representative  government— 
that  this  state  of  things  should  continue.  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  present  to  Europe 
the  spectacle  of  a  House  of  Commons  constantly  refusing  to  sanction  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  yet  not  influencing  the  fate  of  that  administration.  It  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  free  and  popular  government,  that  this  exhibition  should  continue.  It  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  monarchy,  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  should  be  powerless 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  measures  which  they 
recommend,  that  those  measures  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on 
account  of  the  position  of  their  authors.  It  not  for  the  interest  of  public  men — it 
detracts  from  their  weight  and  authority — it  is  injurious  to  their  public  character — 
to  retain  office  without  power.  Power,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  they  do  possess.  I  do 
not  underrate  it.  Theycan  excite  and  inflame  the  people;  theycan,by  theminutedetail 
of  sutferings — by  imputing  those  sufferings  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature — by  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  wretched  condition  of  a  manufacturing  population  with  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  liberated  negroes,  they  can  obstruct  the  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  public  measures.  But  this  is  a  sorry  triumph:  this  appeal  to  passion 
can  always  be  made — it  always  has  been  made  :  distress — severe  distress — privations 
that  are  afflicting  in  the  recital — will  always  exist  in  such  a  society  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  and  can  always  be  urged  against  any  measure  which  partakes  (as  the  best 
measures  may  partake)  of  an  unpopular  character.  These  appeals  have  a  powerful 
elfect,  when  made  by  individual  members  of  the  legislature.  When  made  by  men  in 
authority — by  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  resist  the  influence  of  such  appeals,  and  to 
expose  their  tendencies — they  act  with  tenfold  weight.  It  may  be,  that  you  will 
succeed  in  your  present  object;  it  may  be,  that  amid  the  conflicts  of  passion  which 
you  will  have  excited,  amid  the  collision  of  contending  interests,  you  may  gather  up 
the  scattered  elements  of  discord,  and  combine  them  into  the  materials  of  party 
strength ;  but  you  will  find  them  dangerous  and  uncontrollable  instruments  of  govern- 
ment.    Rely  upon  it,  that  when  authority  supports  itself  by  invoking  the  assistance 
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of  agitation,  it  calls  to  its  aid  an  ally,  powerful  no  doubt,  but  an  ally  lliat  will  belts 
master,  and  not  its  slave. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes,  281  ;  Noes,  317;  majority  36. 
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Mat,  27,  1841. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  :  I  shall  proceed,  without  a  word  of  needless  apology  or  elaborate 
preface,  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  which  I  have  given  notice 
for  this  night.     When,  on  Thursday  last,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  with  tlie  business  of  the  government,  I  eiitcsr- 
tained  a  strong  impression  that  after  the  defeats  to  which  that  government  had  been 
subjected — defeats,  as  I  thought,  indicative  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of 
this  House — indicative  of  inability  on  tlu-ir  part,  to  give  effect  to  measures  which 
they  deemed  important  for  the  public  welfare — I  did  feel,  I  say,  that  after  that  no- 
tice, unaccompanied  with  tlie  slightest  explanation  of  government,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  ac(piiesce  in  the  propriety  of  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued,   without 
taking  some  step  which  should  bring  to  issue  the  question,  whether  government  do 
or  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  having  come  to 
that  conclusion,  I  infinitely  prefer  bringing  the  question  to  issue  in  the  most  direct 
and  manly  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  can  be  taken.     I  might  have 
resorted  to  other  proceedings.     I  might  have  obstructed  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment with  resjject  to  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country.     I  might  have  threatened  the  government  with  obstructions  to  the  grant 
of  snpplies,  I  might  have  taken  the  milder  course  of  submitting  a  proposition  for  the 
postponement  of  some  important  bill,  and  thus,  in  an  indirect  manner,  have  tested 
the  opinion  of  the  House;  but  I  think  it  infinitely  better,  on  the  very  first  day  the 
forms  of  the  House  jionnit,  to  bring,  in  the  direct  manner  I  now  propose,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question,   whether  it  give  the  present 
government  its  confidence.     Tlie  resolution  which  I  mean  to  propose,  affirms  two 
propositions — first,  that  her  Majesty's  government  do  not  suflnciently  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  House  mea- 
sures which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare;  and  secondly, 
that  their  continuance  in  oflSce  under  such  circumstances,  is  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.     My  duty   is  to  establish  those  propositions,  and,  if  I 
establish  them,  I  shall  have  a  fair  right  to  claim  the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  re- 
solution which  I  am  about  to  move.     With  respect  to  my  first  proposition,   that 
"  Ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  through  the  House  measures  A^hich  they  deem  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare;"  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ofier  any  detailed  proof 
of  its  truth.     Will  any  man  affirm,  after  the  experience,  not  of  one  or  two  nights, 
but  after  a  long  and  continuous  experience — will  any  man  affirm  that  ministers  pos- 
sess so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare?     I  am  not 
speaking  of  occasional  defeats,   of  casual  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  public 
business,  I  speak  of  the  general  course  of  public  business,  of  measures  which  have 
been  brought  forward  and  postponed  almost  without  an  effort  to  carry  them, — I 
speak   of  occasions  on   which  measures  proposed  by   the  government  have   been 
modified,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  opposed  them.     I  speak  of  their 
failure  to  carry  into  effect  measures,  which  they  strongly  recommended  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House.     I  am  speaking,  not,  as  I  said  before,  of  one  or  two  failures,  not 
of  obstructions  offered  to  the  government  on  its  first  formation  ;  I  am  drawing  my 
inference  of  loss  of  confidence  from  the  continuous  course  of  the  government,  in 
respect  to  legislation,  and  the  degree  of  support  which  ministers  have  received  from 
the  House  of  Commons.     I  am  speaking,  of  course,  immediately  with  reference  to 
the  defeat  they  sustained  the  other  night,  on  a  most  important  measure  connected 
with  the  financial  administration  of  the  country,  following  other  defeats  which  they 
have  recently  met  with.     Now  I  say  that  these  are  complete  and  decisive  pToofs  that 
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my  first  proposition  is  correctly  stated— that  the  g:overnmcnt  do  not  possess  sucli  a 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  has  enabled  flieni,  or 
will  enable  them,  to  give  eti'ect  to  measures  which  they  deem  important  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  If  that  proi)Osition  be  true — if  her  Majesty's  ministers  do  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then,  I  say,  that  their  continuance  in  office 
is  at  variance  with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  I  presume  I  shall 
hardly  be  asked  to  define  what  I  mean  by  the  "  spirit  of  the  constitution."  I  do 
not  speak  of  those  theories  which  refer  to  some  combination  of  the  opposing  elements 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  each  armed  with  defensive  and  offensive 
instruments,  by  which  they  keep  each  other  in  check.  I  speak  only  of  that  system 
of  parliamentary  government  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  speak  of  that  system  which  implies  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  shall  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  speak  of  that 
system  which  has  prevailed  during  the  period  when,  according  to  the  expression — 
the  just  expression  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  I  now  see  opposite  to  me,  in  his  able 
and  dispassionate  Essay  on  tlie  English  constitution,  "  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
State  has  been  placed  in  the  House  of  Commons."  When  I  use  the  phrase,  "  spirit 
of  the  constitution,"  I  speak  of  the  system  of  government  which  has  maintained  the 
equilibrium  between  monarchy  and  democracy — of  that  system  of  government  which 
has  harmonised  those  apparently  conflicting  elements — of  that  system  of  government 
which,  by  the  constant  yet  almost  unfelt  interposition  of  slight  checks,  has  prevented 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  use  of  extreme  instruments  in  the  collision  of  an- 
tagonist powers.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  which  I  speak,  and  that 
spirit  of  the  constitution  appears  to  me  to  be  violated,  by  the  continuance  in  office  of 
ministers  who  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My  impression 
on  that  subject  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  all  historical  precedents  having  analogy 
to  this  case.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  all  eminent  writers,  all  statesmen 
versed  in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs.  But  my  impression  also  receives 
melancholy  confirmation  from  the  actual  experience  of  positive  evils  which  arise 
when  another  system  of  government  is  substituted  for  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  It  is  confirmed,  likewise,  by  the  course  of  historical  precedent.  I  look 
to  the  period  which  all  constitutional  writers  have  referred  to,  as  the  period  from 
which  dates  the  necessary  system  of  parliamentary  government,  to  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  say  that  recurring  to  the  history  of  administrations,  we  find  that  invariably, 
or  at  least  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  a  minister,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  power,  however  confirmed  his  influence,  however  long  the  duration  of  his 
authority,  when  deprived  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  do  homage  to  the  principle  of  representative  government, 
and  to  abdicate  his  functions  as  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  begin  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  held  office  for,  I  think,  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years.  If  I 
mistake  not,  he  was  appointed  in  1715,  and  the  termination  of  his  power  took  place 
about  100  years  from  the  period  at  which  I  am  now  speaking,  namely,  in  1741. 
Sir  R.  Walpole  was  dispossessed  of  power  under  these  circumstances  : — A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  which  implied  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  motion  was  negatived  in  favour  of  ministers  by  a  majority  of 
three;  but  upon  Sir  R.  Walpole  being  in  a  minority  on  the  Chippenham  election 
(the  determination  of  election  questions  was  then  e.vclusively  influenced  by  party 
.^spirit,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  convenient  modes  of  testing  the  strength  of 
ministries),  notwithstanding  the  slight  majority  which  he  had  on  the  question  of 
confidence,  Sir  R.  Walpole  relinquished  office,  after  having  been  minister  for  twenty- 
five  years,  In  1782,  Lord  North  yielded  to  the  same  influence.  In  that  year,  two 
motions  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  was  brought  forward 
by  Sir  John  Rouse,  and  the  second  by  Lord  George  Cavendish.  One  motion  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  place  confidence  in  the  government, 
and  the  other  was  couched  in  terms  very  nearly  similar.  One  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  nine,  the  other  by  a  majority  of  ten  ;  but  Lord  North,  nevertheless, 
yielded  to  the  necessity  implicil  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  and  his  authority  also  came  to  an  end.  In  1804,  Lord  Sidmouth  retired 
from  offiSe,  although  he  had  in  his  favour  a  majority  which  has  been  almost  unknown 
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in  (he  roeent  history  of  piuliamcntary  contests.  Lord  Sidinoufh,  in  tlic  course  of 
Ills  aihiiinistration,  tVeijiK'ntly  liad  mujorities  to  a  great  extent,  buttlicy  having-  been 
ri'(hu-ed  to,  I  tliink,  thirty-sfven,  his  lordship  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire.  He  con- 
sidered a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven,  as  indicative  of  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1812,  on  the  first  formation  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's government,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe  (then 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley),  by  a  majority  of  four,  agreed  to  a  resolution  expressing  an 
()])inion  that  a  more  elHcient  administration  ought  to  be  formed.  That  majority  of 
lour  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  first  administration  attempted  to  be  formed  by 
Lord  Liver[)ool.  He  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  trust  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  it  was  not  until  attempts  which  proved  inetfectual  had  been  made 
to  form  another  administration,  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  again  placed  in  office.  The 
ne.\t  administration  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  jjublic  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that  which  was  presided  over  by  my  noble  friend 
(he  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  LS30,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  civil-list  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  were  defeated  by  a  combination  of  parties  entertaining  oi)posite 
opinions,  and  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  by  a  majority  of,  I  think,  twenty-nine, 
to  refer  the  consideration  of  the  civil-list  to  a  select  committee.  I  felt  that  the 
minority  in  which  the  government  had  been  left,  was  decisive  of  its  fate.  I  thought 
it  sufficiently  significant  of  the  fact,  that  we  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  therefore  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  and  myself  felt  it  our  duty  to 
retire  from  office.  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  will  recollect  that  upon  that  occasion,  his  opinion  anticipated  ours.  Im- 
mediately after  the  decision,  the  right  hon.  baronet,  entertaining  an  opinion  which 
was  just  and  natural,  and  which  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  many  others,  in- 
quired from  me,  "Whether,  after  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers, to  retain  their  places  and  continue  to  carry 
on  the  government  r"' 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse :  Since  that  period  I  made  an  apology  to  the  House,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  for  having  put  that  question,  and  said,  that  I  considered  the 
question  to  be  a  very  improper  one. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  never  thought  of  complaining  of  any  w^ant  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  I  never  thouglit  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  proposed  the 
question  in  an  offensively  hostile  manner,  and  if  I  had  supposed  so,  I  would  not 
have  alluded  to  the  circumstance  on  this  occasion.  The  opinion  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  implied  by  his  (piestion  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Brougham  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the  impatience  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  that  night,  and  my  own  opinion  so  strongly  concurred  with  that 
implied  by  the  right  hon.  baronet's  question,  that,  on  the  next  day,  I  signified  to 
the  Crown  my  intention  to  withdraw  from  its  service.  On  the  night  after  the  right 
hon.  baronet  put  his  question,  which  never  excited  an  angry  feeling  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Brougham  suggested  that,  after  what  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  better  to  permit 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  have  some  time  for  deliberation,  and,  considering  the 
position  in  which  they  were  placed,  proposed  that  the  ai>})ointment  of  the  committee 
which  it  was  wished  should  take  place  immediately,  should  be  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  His  advice,  however,  was  overrided  ;  and  such  was  the  impatience  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  proceed  to  some  decisive  act  which  should  imply  the  downfall 
of  the  government,  that,  on  that  very  night,  the  select  committee  on  the  civil-list 
was  appointed.  The  next  administration  which  also  yielded  to  public  opinion,  as 
signified  by  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that  over  which  I  myself  presided 
for  a  short  time  in  1835.  I  did  carry  on  for  a  short  time,  an  unequal  contest,  in  op- 
position to  the  power  leagued  against  me;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  first  time  I 
was  positively  obstructed  in  an  act  of  legislation,  that  moment  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
withdraw  from  the  management  of  public  affairs.  I  beg  to  remind  the  noble  lord,  that 
at  a  nuich  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  my  resignation,  he  imjilied  an  opinion  that 
I  was  holding  power  injuriously  to  the  public  interests,  because  I  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  '2nd  of  March  the  noble  lord  observed, 
that  he  believed  no  ministry  ever  stood  before,  in  resj)eet  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  so  extraordinary  a  position ;  and  the  noble  lord  observed  on  the  evil  influence  which 
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my  attempt  might  have  upon  public  affairs.  On  the  16th  of  March,  the  noble, 
lord  said — "  I  own  I  come  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  revert, 
whenever  we  can,  to  that  old  practice  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  were  administered  and  exercised  by  persons  in  whom  the  House 
and  the  country  had  confidence." 

The  noble  lord  said,  that  while  persons  exercised  the  powers  of  the  Crown  in 
whom  the  House  reposed  no  confidence,  they  imposed  the  necessity  of  making 
motions  most  inconvenient,  and,  perhaps,  unconstitutional,  such  as  that  which  had 
been  made  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine  to  an  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  noble  lord  said — "  You,  by  remaining  in  power,  are  con- 
travening the  princijjles  of  representative  government,  and  you  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  delays  and  obstructions  that  may  arise,  or  for  any  offence  to 
which,  by  your  acts,  the  Crown  is  exposed. 

The  noble  lord  was  then,  day  by  day,  waxing  stronger  in  the  opinion,  that  we 
ought  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  of  the  constitution. 

So  little  did  I  think  that  I  had  cause  of  personal  offence  in  the  remark  made  in 
1830,  that  in  1835  I  myself  shared  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord.  In  1835  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  told  me  that  the  fault  and  difficulty  of  my  position 
did  not  rest  with  the  opposition,  but  from  an  act  which  would  be  the  fruitful  source 
of  evils,  namely,  the  endeavour  to  govern  by  a  minoi-ity  ;  and  being,  therefore,  fully 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  my  position,  so  soon  as  the  noble  lord  had  carried  a 
resolution  which  implied  that  no  adjustment  of  the  tithes  would  be  satisfactory, 
except  that  which  he  advocated,  I  did  not  wait  for  the  progi-ess  of  the  bill,  for  I 
thought,  that  the  resolution  indicated,  that  I  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  therefoi-^,  being  obstructed  in  the  progress  of  imjior- 
tant  legislation,  although  I  had  remained  in  office  after  having  been  defeated  on 
the  amendment  to  the  address,  and  on  the  choice  of  a  Speaker ;  yet,  being  as  I  have 
said,  obstructed  in  the  progress  of  important  legislation,  I  at  once  signified  my 
intention  of  resigning  office.  In  speaking  of  administrations  which  have  yielded  to 
theauthority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1  have  omitted  to  mention  a  case  in  which 
the  precedent  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  somewhat  different.  I  mean  in  1783, 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
remained  in  office,  and  continued  to  hold  office,  until  he  could  take  the  sense  of 
the  people  by  a  dissolution.  Bat  I  contend,  that  the  circumstances  of  that  case 
were  in  no  degree  analogous  to  the  present.  The  circumstances  of  the  contest 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  1783,  were  these :— On  December  17,  1783,  the 
bill  which  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  affairs  in  India,  was  rejected.  On  the  17th  of  December,  the  very  same  day, 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  on  the  Monday  following.  On  the  19th  of  December,  the 
government  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  dissolved.  [Mr.  Macaulay :  Dis- 
missed, you  mean.] — I  am  much  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  really 
thought,  when  a  government  had  been  dismissed,  it  might  be  said  to  be  dissolved. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  minister.  But  before  Mr.  Pitt 
could  take  his  place  as  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  address  to  the 
Crown  was  moved  not  to  dissolve  parliament.  At  the  outset  of  the  govern- 
ment, before  even  there  was  time  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his  seat  being 
vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  office,  an  address  to  the  Crown  was  moved,  not  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  his  Majesty  was  "  earnestly  entreated  to  hearken  to  the 
advice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advice  of  particular  persons 
who  might  have  private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  interests 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  people."  An  adjournment  of  Parliament  took  place  on 
December  24th.  Parliament  rc-assembled  on  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  and 
before  any  one  act  of  the  government  could  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  the  House 
as  minister  of  the  Crown,  on  the  very  first  day,  a  resolution  of  the  House  was 
conae  to,  moved  by  Lord  Surrey,  as  follows  : — "  That  in  the  present  state  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary,  that  there  should  be  an  administra- 
tion which  lias  tlie  confidence  of  this  House  and  the  public." 

On  the  IGth  of  January,  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  moved 
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Viy  Lord  Charles  Spencer: — "That  the  appointments  of  his  Majesty's  present 
niiiiistei's  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
do  not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence  of  this  House  ;  and  that  the  continuance 
of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  responsihility,  is 
contrary  to  constitutional  piinciples,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  people." 

The  ohjection  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  not  that  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  withheld  from  the  measures  which  he  i)roposed.  There 
were  surmises — there  were  allegations  that  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  power  to  the  exercise 
of  undue  influence  ;  that  the  King's  name  had  been  made  use  of  for  the  [)urpose  of 
influencing  elections.  The  objection,  therefore,  was  taken  at  the  outset  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mi-.Pitt.  Before  Mr.  Pitt  could  take  his  seat,  hostile  resolutions  were 
come  to ;  and  before  he  could  bring  forward  any  one  act  of  government  upon  which 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  taken,  resolutions  were  affirmed  imply- 
ing objections,  not  to  acts  of  that  government,  but  to  the  princi])le  upon  which  it 
was  constituted.  The  battles  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  fighting  was  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  that  a  minister  ought  to  have  tlie  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  government,  but  Mr.  Pitt  contended 
that  Mr.  Fox,  having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  attempting  to 
control  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Ci-own,  and,  without  reference  to  at- 
tempts at  legislation,  without  reference  to  public  acts  of  the  government,  was  de- 
nouncing that  Administration,  and  implying  beforehand  want  of  confidence  in  it. 
It  is  true,  that  there  were  iujthat  case  re^ieated  resolutions  implying  a  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  say,  that  the  circumstances  of 
that  case  are  not  analogous.  They  did  not,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  imply  a  want 
of  confidence  on  account  of  the  acts  proposed  by  the  government.  They  implied 
a  want  of  confidence  on  account  of  the  susyncion  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  uncon- 
stitutional motives  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
first  to  dissent  from  and  reprobate  its  appointment.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that 
the  great  contest  took  place  in  1783-4,  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  that  jxirlia- 
ment,  and  the  election  of  a  new  one.  But  is  the  pi'esent,  I  ask,  a  case  at  all 
analogous  ?  Am  1  ol)structing  the  course  of  a  government  at  its  first  formation? 
Am  I  depriving  it-  of  the  opportunity  of  submitting  its  measures  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  ?  Am  I  not  urging  that  you  have  had  the  opportunity,  in 
repeated  sessions,  of  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  measures  you  think 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  while  they  have  been  in  some  cases  so  modified,  so 
altered  by  the  jirevailing  influence  of  those  in  opposition — in  other  cases  have  so 
completely  failed,  having  met  with  so  little  suj)poi-t  either  in  their  principle  or 
details,  that  the  long-continued  experience  of  your  weakness  is  the  foundation  of 
the  resolution  which  I  move  ?  I  say,  then,  that  constitutional  precedent,  that  the 
records  of  history,  with  one  exception,  and  that  the  case  of '83,  not  analogous  to 
the  present,  support  my  proposition — that  ministers  not  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  relinquish  office.  I  say  again, 
that  the  authority  of  public  men  and  public  writers  comes  in  aid  of  historical 
precedent.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  authority 
at  least  of  all  who  have  advocated  the  popular  principles  of  representative 
government,  are  in  unison  with  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  confirm  the  posi- 
tion I  have  laid  down.  Take  the  opinions  of  INIr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
motion  relative  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  said : — "  A  House  of  Commons 
respected  by  his  ministers  is  essential  to  his  IMajesty's  service.  It  is  fit  that  they 
should  yield  to  Paidiament,  and  not  that  Parliament  should  be  new  modelled  until 
it  is  fitted  to  their  purposes.  If  our  authority  is  only  to  be  held  up  when  we 
coincide  in  opinion  with  his  IMajesty's  advisers,  but  is  to  be  set  at  nought  the  moment 
it  differs  from  them,  tlic  House  of  Commons  will  sink  into  a  mere  appendage  of 
atlministration,  and  will  lose  that  independent  character  which,  inseparably  con- 
necting honour  and  reputation  with  the  acts  of  this  House,  enables  us  to  afford  a 
real,  effective,  and  substantial  support  to  his  government.  It  is  the  deference 
shown  to  our  opinion,  when  we  dissent  from  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  which 
alone  can  give  authority  to  the  proceedings  of  this  House  when  it  concurs  with 
their  measures." 
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That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke.  "What  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  He 
said  : — "  That  it  was  true,  that  the  most  solid  and  incontrovertible  basis  upon 
which  a  government  could  be  built,  was  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  meant,  that  cordiality  and  union,  that  constituted  the  spring  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  gave  energy 
and  effect  to  every  administration.  However  disagreeable  the  issue,  it  must  be 
imputed  to  those  who  thought  themselves  wiser  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  they  alone  must  answer  for  it." 

But  did  Mr.  Fox  say,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  minister  never  to  differ  from  the 
House  of  Commons  1  Did  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  arrogate  to  himself  the  right 
of  proposing  measures  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  opinion  of  the  House  1  He  said  :  "  He  was  far  from  meaning, 
that  a  minister  was  never  justifiable  in  differing  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  man  was  more  likely  so  to  differ  than  himself;  but  he  would  adhare  to  his 
own  opinion,  and  when  he  found  that  the  House  differed  from  himself,  he  would 
resign,  and  say  to  the  House  of  Commons — '  Choose  some  other  instrument  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  ;  I  am  no  longer  fit  to  serve  you.' " 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox.  I  will  now  refer  to  an- 
other high  constitutional  authority — no  other  than  the  noble  lord  himself,  as  ex- 
pressed in  that  work  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  now  refer  again  with 
the  most  sincere  respect,  as  containing  a  most  moderate,  dispassionate,  and  able 
view  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  passage  I  am  about  to  quote,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  no  hasty  expression,  uttered  by  the  noble  lord  during  the  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  debate,  it  is  the  calm  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  de- 
livered in  his  character  of  a  writer  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  upon  the 
rehative  position  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  lord  say.s : 
— "  The  accession  of  George  I.  was  the  era  when  government  by  party  was  fully 
established  in  England.  During  the  reign  of  William,  Whigs  and  Tories  had  been 
employed  together  by  the  King  ;  and  although  the  distinction  of  a  "Whig  ministry 
and  a  Tory  ministry  were  more  decidedly  marked  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  yet 
Marlborough  and  Godoljihin,  who  formed  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  "Whig 
ministry,  were  Tories  ;  and  Harley  and  St.  John,  who  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  Tory  administration,  had  held,  a  short  time  before,  subordinate  offices  un- 
der the  Whigs.  But  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Tory  administration,  who  had 
signed  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  well-founded  suspicion  which  attached 
to  the  whole  party,  of  favouring  the  claims  of  James  the  Second's  son,  placed 
George  I.  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  At  the  same  period,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  followed  the  winding  up  of  the  war,  and  the  great  practical 
talents  of  Wal])ole  as  a  statesman,  contributed  to  give  a  greater  importance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  than  ever,  and  to  place  within  that  House,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  State.  From  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  it  follows,  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Commons,  otherwise  their  measures  will  be  thwarted,  their  promises  will  be  dis- 
trusted, and,  finding  all  their  steps  obstructed,  their  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution." 

The  noble  lord  says,  that  "  from  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
it  follows,  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;" 
and  he  justly  describes  in  powerful  language,  the  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low from  departing  from  the  constitutional  rule.  He  says  : — "  Otherwise  their 
measures  will  be  thwai-ted,  their  promises  will  be  distrusted,  and,  finding  all  their 
steps  obstructed,  their  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution." 

Now,  although  the  noble  lord  is  in  office,  yet  I  will  not  take  so  extreme  a  view 
as  he  has  taken  of  the  consequences  of  persevering  in  such  a  course.  It  may  .not 
follow,  that  the  ministers,  being  obstructed,  will  meditate  "the  ovei-throw  of  the 
Constitution,"  but  those  other  evils,  that  the  noble  lord  has  spoken  of,  must 
necessarily  and  inevitably  follow,  as  the  consequences  of  endeavouring  to  govern 
by  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  cannot,  in  this  country,  restrict 
the  influence  of  party.  You  may  say,  "  Why  meet  this  government  by  party  op- 
position 1"  Why  Jiot  lend  them  your  cordial  and  hearty  support,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  merits,  and  thus  enable  them  to  go  on  1     Why,  the  noble  lord  himself 
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has  properly  scouted  such  doctrines.  Tlie  noltle  lord  said  : — "  From  tlio  collisions 
of  party,  arise  the  energy  and  vital  principle  of  tlie  constitution,  and  of  popular 
government.  (The  noble  lord  added)  I  never  find  any  pei-sons  denouncing  tiiese 
party  amimosities  and  conflicts,  except  mock  philosophers,  etfcminate  men,  and 
sentimental  women." 

The  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  attempting  to  govern   by   a 
minority  were  the  consequences  I  met  with.     Upon  almost  every  uight  my  pro- 
ceedings were  obstructed.     Ou   every  committee   of  supply,  I   met  with   some 
motion  which  preventetl  my  proceeding  with  the  jjublic  business  ;  and  at  length 
I  was  compelled  to  yiehl.     AVhile  party  influence  and  party  connections  remain 
in  this  country,  such  will  be  the  case  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  of  all  administrations 
that  ever  existed,  considering  tlie   relative  position  of  minorities  or  majorities, 
whicliever  it  may  be,  never  government  met  with  less  obstruction  than  the  pre- 
sent.   Never  government  had  less  of  factious  or  mere  petulant  opposition.   With- 
out encouraging  extravagant  apj)reliensions  then  as  to   the   ovortlirow   of  the 
constitution,  this  I  say,  that  practical  experience  prov^es  to  us,  that  the  noble  lord 
•  is  right,  that  there  will  be  great  evils,  absolute,  unavoidable  evils,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  atfair-s,  resulting  from  the  inversion  of  the  constitutional  rule, 
and  the  attempt  to  govern  without  a  sufficient  majority  in  this  House.     Look  at 
the  uoble  lord's  experience  in  the  administration  of  affairs  since  he  held  office. 
Let  me  take  the  present  ])arliament — let  me  instance  three  measures — one  in  its 
commencement,  one  iu  its  maturity,  and  a  more  recent  one,  suj)posed  to  be 
towards  its  close.    First  of  all,  let  uie  take  the  history  of  the  appropriation  clause, 
then  the  Jamaica  bill,  and  lastly,  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties  ;  and  can  I  see  what 
has  taken  place  ou  tliese  three  questions  without  coming  to  the  conclusiou  that 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Conuuons  is  not  supj)orted  by  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  ?     I  never  taunted  the  uoble  lord  for  abandoning  the  appro- 
priation clause.    I  thouglit  he  was  placed  iu  a  situation  of  necessity,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  made  it  advisable  for  the  public  interests  that  there  should  be  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe   question  without  the  a])propriation  clause,  but  can  I  conceal 
from  myself,  that  this  necessity  arose  out  of  the  weakness  of  the  government — . 
that  it  arose  out  of  a  want  of  contideuce  on  the  part  of  the  House  of   Commons, 
which  left  to  the  government  no  other  alternative  but  to  recede  from  the  most 
express  engagement,  or,  by  insisting  on  that  engagement,  to  sacrifice  great  public 
interests  !    Tlien,  look  to  the  Jamaica  bill.    Do  I  want  the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  the  evil  consequences  likely  to  arise  upon  that  question  on  account  of  its  aban- 
donment by  the  government  ?     The  government  brought  in  a  bill,  tlie   object  of 
which  was  to  extinguish  representative  government  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica.  It 
failed.     We  o])posed  them.     They  were  compelled  to  bring  in  another  bill   in 
conformity  witli  our  recommendations.    But  what  was  the  statement  of  the  evils 
anticipated  from  that  course  by  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  noble  viscount  at  the  head  of  the  government  ?     The  noble 
lord  opposite  said — "  It  is  obvious,  that  in  Jamaica  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
will  be  greatly  weakened  by  any  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  giving  su]iport 
to  the   contumacy  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  against  the  })roposition  of  the 
ministers  of  the   Crown.     (He   said,)     In  continuing  in  the   administration   of 
affairs,  not  having  a  sufficient  degree  of  coufitlence  and  support  to  carry  ou  those 
affairs  efhciently  in  this  House,  we  should  be  exposing  to  jeopardy  the   colonies 
of  this  country." 

Lord  Melboui-ne  said — "  The  Jamaica  bill  was  of  paramount  indispensable 
importance,  for  the  great  objects  of  emancipation,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  fatal  to  that  measui'e.  Not  only  so,  but  it  indicates,  with  sufficient 
clearness  and  distinctness,  such  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  great  body 
in  the  other  House,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  that  we  should  continue 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  a  manner  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  country." 

That  is  the  opinion  which  you  yourselves  give  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
colonial  interests  were  to  be  compromised  by  the  attem})t  to  govern  wit  liout  a  sufli- 
cient  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties. 
Can  you,  or  can  any  man,  say,  that  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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■was  ca  satisftictory  or  becoming  position  1  After  the  grounds  on  which  tliat  measure 
had  been  advocated — after  the  importance  which  liad  been  attached  to  it — after 
the  expectations  of  reUef  which  were  held  out  in  consequence  of  its  adoption — 
was  it  a  course  calculated  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  find 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  Thursday  last,  having  been  overruled  in  his 
propositions,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Judge-Advocate,  that  we  must  consider 
the  budget  as  a  whole — was  it  becoming  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
m.ove,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  the  adoption  of  the  existing  sugar  duties  ] 
I  say,  that  those  measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  are  but  specimens 
and  examples,  are  conclusive  proofs,  that  the  evils  which  the  noble  lord  prophe- 
tically anticipated,  as  arising  from  the  thwarting  and  obstruction  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  been  practically  realised,  as  we  ourselves  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing.  Is  this  for  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  this  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  autliority,  as  one  of  the  constituent  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture 1  Alas  !  no.  It  may  appear,  to  a  su])erficial  observer,  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Ci'own,  that  it  should  be  able  to  support 
its  ministers  without  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  that  is  an  im- 
perfect and  mistaken  view.  The  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  identical.  You  cannot  strike  a  blow  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  its  just  and  legitimate  authority,  without,  at  the  same  time,  striking 
a  blow  at  the  monarchy  of  this  countr3^  But,  can  it  be  said  to  add  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  monarchy,  that  its  ministers  and  representatives,  who  counsel  mea- 
sures in  this  House,  on  the  aathority  of  the  Crown — can  it  be  supposed,  that 
the  sorry  triumph  of  being  maintained  in  power  by  the  Crown — is  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  delays,  for  the  spectacle  of  insuificiency  and  want  of  authority  in  the 
government  we  have  recently  beheld  ;  It  may  be  said,  "  True,  we  may  have  not 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  was  able  to 
say,  though  Mr.  Fox  denied  it,  if  we  fail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  suffi- 
cient indications  that  we  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country.  First,  however, 
I  should  say  with  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  any  other  recognised  organ 
of  public  opinion  than  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  dangerous  to  set  up  the 
implied,  or  supposed  opinions  of  constituencies  against  their  declared  and  autho- 
rized organ,  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  and  the  constituencies  should 
not  be  brought  into  this  unseemly  contest.  But  if  you  deny  the  force  of  that 
ai'gument — if  you  hold  that  it  is  right  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  constituen- 
cies— can  you,  I  ask,  show  me,  in  the  elections  that  have  recently  taken  place, 
any  just  ground  for  the  boast,  that  the  confidence  withheld  from  you  by  the 
House  has  been  extended  to  you  by  the  constituencies  of  the  empire  1  1  know 
not  exactly  how  many  vacancies  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  parliament.  I  believe  them  to  have  been  upwards  of  one  hundred  ;  but 
this  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that,  upon  the  general  balance,  there  have  been 
twenty  elections  in  which  there  have  been  changes  of  the  former  members,  and 
of  those  twenty,  embracing  large  towns,  boroughs,  agi-icultural  districts,  in  fact, 
every  kind  and  description  of  constituency,  out  of  those  twenty  in  which  changes 
have  taken  place,  sixteen  have  been  adverse  to  you,  and  four  only  have  been  in 
your  favour.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  those  places  where  changes  have  taken 
place,  dui'ing  the  present  parliament,  there  has  been  a  positive  loss  of  not  less 
than  twelve  members.  I  say,  then,  whatever  may  be  the  object  j^ou  expect  from 
an  appeal  to  the  peoi)le,  if  that  be  the  course  you  are  meditating,  you  have  no 
right  to  SAy,  from  the  result  of  the  elections  hitlierto,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
constituencies  differs  from  that  of  their  represent;, lives.  I  know  it  will  be  said, 
that  all  my  general  doctrines  may  be  true — that  it  is  right,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  ministers  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
"  but  there  are  special  and  peculiar  circumstances,"  her  Majesty's  ministers  might 
B.iy,  "  that  exce[)t  us  from  the  ordinary  rule,  and  entitle  us  to  continue  in  oftice." 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  ])lea  will  apply  in  fact  to  all  times.  "Who  can 
deny,  that  in  the  important  position  of  this  country,  with  such  complicated  aflfaira 
to  be  administered,  there  must  be  at  all  times,  special  and  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  executive  government  of  the  day,  and  that  you  (the  govei'nment) 
being  the  judges,  will  be  enabled  to  discover  special  and  peculiar  circumstauces,why 
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you  should  be  exempted  from  tlie  ordinary  principle;  so  tlirit,  in  fact,  tliero  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  application  of  that  principle  'i  Tiie  men  wlio  have  to  determine 
are  not  quite  impartial  judges  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  whicli 
constitute  tlie  special  case.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  you  contem- 
plate an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  that  you  are  holihng  oliice  fur  the  purpose  of 
making  that  appeal.  I  know  nothing  whatever  upon  that  .suijjcct.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can  have  uo  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Crown.  But  I  see  you  repeatedly  in  minorities  ;  I  see  indications  that  you  have 
not  the  confidence  of  this  House.  I  know  that  you  have  power,  at  any  time,  to 
dissolve — I  know,  too,  that  you  can  choose  the  most  favourable  time  for  a  disso- 
lutiou.  No  doubt  tliat  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  a  prerogative  of  a  deli- 
cate nature  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  meddle  with.  But  all  this  does  not 
relieve  me  from  the  performance  of  what  I  conceive  t«  be  a  duty,  in  calling  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  say,  if  her  Majesty's  govei-nment  possess  their  coutidence 
or  not.  And  here,  too,  I  will  say,  that  I  shall  have  no  adtlitional  confidence  if, 
after  exciting  the  public  mind  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  sustenance  of  the  people, 
you  then  make  your  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution.  1  believe  that  you 
are  not,  by  that  course,  advancing  the  measure  which  you  advocate.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  power  of  clamour.  I  do  not  underrate  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
conflict  of  opposing  parties.  I  do  doubt  your  power  to  carry  that  law,  as  I  doubt 
\''our  power  to  carry  a  proposal  of  a  shilling  a  bushel  fixed  duty.  Although  I  have 
no  right  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  the  Corn-law,  yet  I  appeal 
to  any  rational  man,  whether  he  does  not  concur  with  me  in  this  conclusion,  that 
you  are  bringing  forward  your  measure  without  a  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  it, 
or  of  })rocuinng  the  assent  of  the  present  House  of  Conimons  to  your  proposition  ; 
th.at  you  bring  it  forward  (I  will  not  say  with  the  purpose,  but  the  certain  effect 
of  your  proceeding  will  be)  to  produce,  by  the  increased  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  an  indisposition  to  look  at  any  settlement  of  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
you  may  say,  you  conceal  your  intentions  with  respect  to  a  dissolution,  and  that, 
after  taking  a  debate  on  the  Corn-laws,  you  reserve  to  yourselves  the  power  of 
a])pealing  to  the  people.  I  disregard  that  consideration  altogether,  as  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  bring  forward  the  present  motion,  and  I  am  foi'tified  in  this 
conclusion  by  the  course  which  you  yourselves  took  with  respect  to  a  measure 
scarcely  less  im])ortaut  than  that  of  the  Corn-laws — I  allude  to  the  bill  relative 
to  the  Poor-laws.  You  jiropose,  without  having,  as  I  think,  suihcieut  authority 
as  a  govei'nment,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  an  important  mea- 
sure on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-hxws  ;  and  yet  you,  at  the  same  time,  notify  your 
intention  not  to  proceed  ■ji'ith  the  consideration  of  another  measure  connected 
with  the  Poor-laws  of  the  countiy,  which  you  ]  irofess  to  think  of  essential  import- 
ance. And  on  what  gi-ound  do  you  withhold  this  measure,  from  the  considoi-atiou 
of  the  House  ?  I  have  your  own  authority — a  statement  from  your  own  mouth 
— as  to  the  grounds  on  which  you  withhold  from  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  question  of  the  Poor-laws,  which  you  professed  to  regard  as  one  of 
j)aramoiiut  importance.  The  nol)le  lord  opposite,  stated,  that  "  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  proceed  with  the  Poor-law  amendment 
bill;"  and  on  what  grounil  ?  "In  the  first  place,"  said  the  uolile  lord,  "  there 
would  be  a  i)rotracted  discussion  without  any  final  result."  That  is  the  ground 
which  you  urged  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  from  its 
cognizauco  the  question  of  the  poor-laws — "a  protracted  discussion  without  any 
final  result."  If  this  is  your  anticipation,  with  respect  to  the  Poor-laws,  may  I 
not  venture  on  a  similar  anticipation  as  to  the  Coini-laws  1  If  I  deviate  from 
strict  form — if  I  am  unobservant  of  technicalities  in  anticipating  a  discussion  on 
the  C!orn-laws,  do  not  you  fall  in  the  same  error,  in  making  prophecies  in  respect 
to  a  discussion  on  the  Poor-laws?  You  think  that  that  is  a  legitimate  ground  of 
action — you  expect  that  there  will  be  long  discussions  without  tinal  results  on  the 
Poor-laws — I  anticipate  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws.  Nay,  you  pro- 
ceeded to  prophecy — "  In  the  next  place,  with  the  expectation  that  every  lion, 
member  seemed  to  have,  that  he  was  to  account  for  his  conduct  on  the  hustings." 
The  noble  lord  opposite,  thought  "  there  would  be  a  great  many  motions,  and  a 
great  many  speeches  made,  intended  rather  for  the  hustings  than  for  any  useful 
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purpose  of  legislation."  The  poor-law  bill,  then,  was  stated  to  be  withdrawn, 
not  on  account  of  the  iinpopularity  of  the  measure,  not  because  its  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  might  inconvenience  members  at  an  election,  but  on  the 
o-i'ound,  "  that  there  would  be  long  discussions  vrithout  any  final  result ; "  and 
"Members  would  make  speeches  rather  for  the  hustings  than  for  any  useful 
purposes  of  legislation."  This  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Poor-law  bill  was 
abandoned  ;  but  the  Corn-law  question  is  to  be  persevered  in.  Ts  there  any  more 
])rospect  of  a  final  result  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject  ]  Is  there  less 
expectation  of  long  speeches — any  greater  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  speeches 
delivered  will  be  spoken  more  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  judgments  of  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  than  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
constituencies,  whom  the  speakers  might  represent  in  agricultural  or  manufactu- 
ring districts." 

I  have  been  given  to  understand — ^but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it — that  ker  Ma- 
jesty's government,  in  proposing  an  alteration  of  the  Corn -laws  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  intend,  when  the  result  of  the  discussion  is  known,  to  appeal  to 
the  people.  If  an  appeal  to  the  country  be  made  on  such  a  question,  so  far  from 
tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to  remedy  the  depression  of  trade,  and  to  calm  the 
agitation  and  increase  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  it  will,  according  to  my 
firm  belief,  oaly  serve,  by  suspending  the  operation  of  all  the  ordinary  retail 
dealings  of  this  metrojaolis — by  leaving  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  months  to 
come  what  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be'on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Coi'n-laws,  to  aggravate  the  evils  already  connected  with  the  stagnation 
of  commerce,  and  throw  an  effectual  obstacle  and  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  revi- 
val of  its  jirosperity.  And,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  had  tlie  perfect  assurance 
— which  you  cannot  give  me — that  it  is  your  intention  to  bring  forward  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Corn-laws,  so  far  from  that  being  a  reason  why  T  should  not  press  my 
motion  to  a  division,  I  should  regard  it  only  as  an  additional  ground  for  doing  so. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  which  I  might  state  as  a  justification  of  my  pre- 
sent motion,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  them.  I  rest  my  proposition  to-night 
on  constitutional  grounds.  I  think  I  have  sufiiciently  proved  that  "  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  their  continuance  in  office,  under  such  circumstances,  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  I  reserve  all  other  grounds.  I  have  a  want 
of  confidence  in  them,  on  account  of  their  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  I  think  that  our  embarrassment,  with  respect  to  the  finances,  mainly 
arises  from  the  same  cause  as  has  brought  on  the  general  embarrassment  of  the 
country — the  attempt  on  the  jsart  of  the  ministers  to  administer  the  government 
without  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  believe, 
if  they  had  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  would, 
in  the  face  of  an  increasing  exjaenditure — in  the  face  of  an  increasing  deficiency 
(not  of  a  decreasing  revenue,  comparing  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue) — I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk,  nay  encountered  the  certain 
evil,  of  losing  ^1,200,000  of  revenue  by  the  Post-office  bill.  I  believe'  that  it  was 
the  same  cause  which  led  you  to  abandon  that  Post-office  revenue  as  induces  you 
to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  to  which  you  have  now  resorted. 

Your  weakness  is  the  cause.  I  believe  your  weakness  is  the  cause  of  your 
constant  oscillations  between  Conservative  opinions  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
antagonist  opinions  on  the  other.  You  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  govei'n- 
ment  on  Conservative  principles ;  and  in  making  the  attempt  you  encountered 
the  opposition  and  forfeited  tlie  confidence  of  gentlemen  on  your  own  si^e  of  the 
House.  It  became  necessary  for  you  to  re-establish  yourselves  in  their  opinion  ; 
and  you  discovered  that  some  measure  must  be  had  recourse  to,  like  that  of  the 
Post-office  bill,  for  the  jiurpose  of  recovering  their  favourable  opinion.  When 
was  it  that  the  Post-office  Bill  was  introduced  'I  After  your  failure  on  the  Jamaica 
bill.  I  cannot  dive  into  your  intentions — these  things  may  n«t  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  after  your 
defeat  on  the  colonial  question,  you  did  resort  to  that  measure  which  I  depi*ecated 
at  the  time  and  oj)j)Oscd  ;  not  that  I  denied  that  advantages  might  arise  in  many 
respects  frcm  tlic  rcnluction  of  the  Post-office  duty,  bvit  because  I  thought  we 
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could  not  affonl  to  hazard  a  revenue  of  .£1,(500,000,  and  because  I  did  not  believo 
that  your  resolution,  that  "  you  would  supply  tlie  deficiency  by  increased  taxation," 
would  be  listened  to  with  any  great  favour.  I  do  believe  it  is  the  same  cause  now — 
3'^our  weakness — which  has  impelled  you  to  propose  a  budget  which  has  only 
had  the  effect  of  disturbing  tlie  country.  "When  you  say  that  your  object  in  pro- 
posing tliese  measures  is  to  8ui)j)ly  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  you  do  not  ex- 
plain to  us  how  that  hope  is  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
never  ei|)lained  to  us  whether  he  expected  to  recover  the  £1,400,000  or  £1,000,000 
lost  in  the  Post-office,  by  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn.  It  is  necessary 
that  that  ])oint  should  be  explained,  for  unless  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  Is.  per  bushel,  will  secure  a  revenue  of  <£l,GOO,000,  the  budget  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  worth  nothing — literally  worth  uotliing  at  all. 
[It  was  intimated  that  the  calculation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
raise  only  £400,000  from  the  admission  of  foreign  corn.]  I  understand  tlie  cal- 
culation to  be  £l,GO0,O0O,  liut  whether  it  were  so  calculated  or  not,  it  is  plain  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  must  be  at  least  equal  to 
tliat  sum,  if  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is  to  be  supplied  ;  for  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  estimates  the  amount  of  tlie  customs  for  the  present  year,  at  the 
same  amount  as  the  customs  of  last  year,  and  as  £1,100,000  or  £1,200,000  of  the 
customs  revenue  of  last  year,  was  derived  from  the  admission  of  corn,  it  is  clear 
that  his  calculation  to  be  just,  must  be  upon  the  anticipation  of  driving  some- 
where aboat  £1,600,000  from  tlae  admission  of  foreign  corn  in  the  present  year. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  duties  on  timber.  I  have  seen  an  answer  returned  by 
Lord  Sydenham  to  a  deputation  whicli  waited  upon  him  on  this  subject ;  what  does 
Lord  Sydenham  say '?  I  have  no  official  information  on  the  subject.  [An  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Lord  John  Russell.]  Sui-ely  the  noble  lord  does  not  mean  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  pinvate  letter  written  by  him,  saying  "  we  are  going 
to  bring  forward  the  timber  duties,"  and  an  official  despatch,  in  which  the  same 
intelligence  was  conveyed  in  a  more  formal  manner.  Surely  the  noble  lord  will 
not  insist  upon  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  an  intimation  made  upon 
large  paper  and  one  made  upon  small  paper — the  one  being  marked  "private," 
the  other  beai'ing  upon  its  cover  the  stamp  of  official  business.  Bat  Lord  Syden- 
ham says,  that  if  the  government  should  bring  forward  the  timber  duties,  it  will 
be  his  imperative  duty  to  urge  that  due  regard  be  had  to  all  existing  interests, 
and  that  ample  time  be  given  to  vested  interests  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  their  property  to  some  other  branches  of  trade.  If  that 
be  the  case — if  that  imperative  duty  be  im])Osed  upon  Lord  Sydenham — will  it 
be  possible  to  realise,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  revenue  you  an- 
ticipate from  an  alteration  of  timber  duties'?  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  detail.  I  reserve  altogether  my  opinion  upon  this  and  other 
measures  of  administration.  I  reserve  altogether  my  opinion  upon  China.  I  will 
only  say,  that  upon  that  question  I  can  give  you  no  confidence.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  position  more  fraught  with  anxiety  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  England, 
not  only  in  China,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian  empire,  than  tliat  which 
we  now  occupy,as  lar.as  our  present  information  goes,  in  that  quarter  of  the  woi'ld. 
Upon  other  great  questions,  such  as  our  relation  with  America,  and  with  France, 
I  retain  the  opinions  I  have  previously  exjiressed.  I  have  viewed  our  alienation 
from  France  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  ami  without  entering  further  into  the 
sul)ject,  I  may  state,  that  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  ex]>ioits  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  I  yet  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
liave  elfected  every  tiling  that  British  and  continental  interests  required,  iu 
a  mannqr  that  would  have  been  reconcilable  with  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
towards  France  as  would  have  avoided  the  excitement  of  so  bitter  a  feeling 
towards  us  in  that  country,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  the  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  capital  in  making  preparations  for  war, 
and  the  generation  of  a  feeling  in  the  French  mind  which,  I  fear,  will  for 
some  time  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  those  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  this  country,  which  1  sincerely  wish  to  be  permanent,  and  which,  I 
believe,  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  foundations  for  the  jiermanent  peace  and 
ti'anquillity  of  Europe.  But  into  these  cousiderationa  I  will  not  enttr  ;  because  I 
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wish  mainly  to  urge  the  constitutional  gi'ound  iipon  which  my  motion  is  founded. 
Confining  myself  to  that  ground,  and  maintaining  silence  upon  all  others,  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  met  by  the  taunt,  that  I  have  brought  forward  no  scheme  of 
comprehensive  policy  of  my  own.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  a  decisive  motion 
— that  I  might  possibly  have  concealed  my  opinions  when  I  was  discussing 
the  sugar  duties,  but  that  when  I  invited  the  House  to  concur  in  a  motion 
of  this  kind,  I  ought  to  be  prepared  with  some  declaration  of  public  ojiinion 
upon  all  questions  of  public  interest  and  national  importance.  To  that  I 
answer — Where  is  tlie  man  that  has  more  explicitly  declared  than  I  have,  his 
opinions  upon  all  the  great  constitutional  questions  that  have  of  late  years  been 
raised— upon  the  ballot — upon  the  extension  of  the  suffrage — upon  the  shortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments?  Have  I  ever  withheld  my  opinions  upon  any  one  of 
those  great  questions  1  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  says  to  me,  "  Make  a  bidding 
against  the  government.  Outbid  the  government!  Propose  something  further  than 
the  government,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  support  of  gentlemen  of  extreme 
opinions  like  myself."  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  make  no  bidding  for  popular 
applause.  I  maintain  my  opinions  upon  the  great  constitutional  questions  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  I  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  filching  some  support  from  the 
government  on  the  present  occasion,  indicate  opinions  at  variance  with  those  which, 
in  the  course  of  discussions  upon  those  individual  questions,  I  have  constantly  ex- 
pressed. Did  I  not,  when  a  question  like  the  present  was  last  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  did  I  not,  upon  the  vote  of  confidence  last  year,  fully  and  explicitly 
state  my  views  with  respect  to  all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation  ?  Have  I  not, 
when  any  question  has  been  brought  forward,  wliether  church  reform,  church  rates, 
or  any  other  question  of  important  public  interest,  invariably  expressed  my  opinions 
in  plain  and  explicit  terms  ?  What  is  the  public  question  of  ordinary  legislation  in 
respect  to  which  any  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  my  views  ?  I  certainly 
draw  a  distinction  between  financial  questions,  and  ordinary  matters  of  policy.  I 
stated  the  other  night — I  stated  explicitly,  that  I  woidd  not  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  and  I  repeat  now — giving  you  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  that  expression  of  my  opinion — that  if  I  were  called  to  power  to-morrow, 
I  would  claim  the  right  (for  it  was  in  that  sense  I  used  the  expression)  deliberately 
to  review  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  and  that  I  would  not  be  forced  into 
any  precipitate  measures  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  the  exchequer  from  its  present 
difficulty.  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  submit,  with  confidence,  my  reso- 
lution to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  never  have  been  a  fiatterer  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  never  have  encouraged  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  attempt  to 
carry  measures  which  I  thought  would  have  the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  its  own 
privileges  and  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  very 
last  occasion  on  which  I  gave  a  vote,  was  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
in  their  attempt  to  resist  a  motion,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  have  the  effect  of 
unduly  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
support  the  Crown's  prerogative;  but  my  example  was  not  followed  by  many 
members  of  lier  Majesty's  government.  I  did  what  I  could  to  resist  the  attempt  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  with  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
That  attempt.  Sir,  was  defeated  by  your  single  vote.  You  were  the  single  obstacle 
to  a  motion,  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  amount  to  an  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  You,  Sir,  tliough  the  organ  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  the  manliness,  which  I  expected  from  the  consistency  of  your  conduct ;  yes.  Sir, 
you  had  tlie  manliness  to  interpose  your  single  but  e.xalted  and  effectual  authority 
against  a  measure,  which  you  deemed  injurious  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
I  expected  that  vote,  and  I  expected  the  declaration  of  principle  upon  which  it  was 
given.  But  when  1  saw  how  great  had  been  the  risk,  I  could  not  but  feel  confirmed 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  not  safely  protected  by  a 
government,  which,  even  with  the  aid  that  I,  assisted  by  my  friends,  could  lend  them, 
could  command  only  an  equality  of  votes  upon  a  question  of  so  much  importanee, 
and  were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Speaker  to  save  them  from  the  disgrace  of  defeat, 
upon  a  matter  in  which  tlie  i)rerogative  of  the  Crown  was  directly  concerned.  But, 
although  I  have  resisted,  and  always  will  resist,  any  unconstitutional  attempt  on  tho 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  I 
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have  yet  cmleavourcd  to  maintain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  everv  just  prineijilc  to 
which  it  could  hiy  a  claim.  I  sii])porfed  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Uussell)  last  year, 
in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  might,  ui)on  that  occasion, 
have  been  seduced  by  the  temptation  of  party  advantage,  to  take  a  dill'erent  course. 
As  it  was,  I  had  to  encounter  the  jiain  of  ditt'oring  from,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  my 
friends.  But  I  thought  that  vital  interests — that  important  powers  were  at  stake, 
and  I  was  determined  that  I  would  not,  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  affection  of  my 
own  esteemed  friends,  put  to  hazard  the  legitimate  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  subject  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  control  of  a  court  of  law.  I 
know  that  it  is  imprudent  and  unwise  to  advert  to  these  things.  I  know  that  it 
would  be  more  politic  on  my  part  to  conceal  these  differences  witli  my  friends.  But 
I  will  be  guilty  of  no  such  concealment.  I  differed  from  them  and  voted  against 
them,  from  a  sincere  belief,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nay,  that  it  was  essential  to  our  existence 
as  a  legislative  body,  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  free  publication.  Why 
should  I  shrink  from  a  reference  to  the  opinions  I  then  expressed,  and  the  vote  I 
then  gave  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  subject  of  pride  with  me  tluit  I  can  be  permitted  to 
take  my  own  independent  view  as  to  the  vital  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  yet  that  due  justice  shall  be  done  to  my  motives,  and  that  I  sliall  again  be  ablo 
to  rally  around  me  in  the  bond  of  common  connection  and  common  esteem,  those 
friends  from  whom  I  happen  upon  this  particular  question  to  differ.  Acting  in  con- 
formity with  these  views,  which  teach  me  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  House 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  yet  to  maintain  for  the  House  itself  its 
legitimate  influence  in  the  State,  I  think  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  who  is  alike  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  of  parliamentary  privilege,  should 
possess  its  confidence.  This  present  House  of  Commons  has  been  constituted  and 
moulded  upon  the  views  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Stroud  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
The  noble  lord  was  the  author  of  the  bill  by  which  this  House  of  Commons  was 
constituted.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  tliought  it  expedient  to  abolish  the  svstem 
of  nomination  boroughs.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  thought  it  expedient  to  intro- 
duce more  of  popular  spirit  into  the  constitution  of  this  House — to  make  it  corres- 
pond more  with  the  jirogress  of  popular  intelligence,  and  with  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. To  achieve  this  the  noble  lord  thought  that  we  ought  to  make  the  Houso 
more  an  image  of  the  public  opinion — an  assembly  more  sympathizing  with  the 
people — more  originating  from  the  people — more  expressive  of  the  public  view. 
This  House  of  Commons,  thus  constituted  according  to  the  views  of  the  noble  lord 
— this  House  of  Commons  had  the  advantage  (if  it  could  be  so  considered)  of  being 
elected  under  the  noble  lord's  auspices;  and  whatever  benefit  tliere  may  be  from 
having  had  its  election  at  the  time  when  her  gracious  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  that  benefit  also  the  noble  lord  was  posses.«ed  of.  Yet  this  House 
of  Commons  so  constituted,  so  elected  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord — this 
House  of  Commons  it  is  that  has  given,  as  I  think,  sufficient  indications  that  it 
withholds  its  confidence  from  the  government  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  a  con- 
spicuous member. — I  trust  I  have  executed  this  duty  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
in  which  I  intended  to  execute  it — with  none  of  that  asperity  of  party  wiiioh  I  may 
sometimes  be  betrayed  into  when  rising  at  the  end  of  a  debate  to  speak  under  the 
excitement  and  agitation  which  naturally  belong  to  that  period  of  our  deliberations. 
It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  treat  with  disrespect  those  who  hold  the  executiv.j 
ofliees  of  governuient,  but  it  has  been  my  intention  to  say  to  the  government,  it  is 
your  duty  to  the  House  of  Commons — if  it  has  those  additional  claims  upon  public 
confidence  which  you  ascribe  to  it — if  it  embodies  more  of  the  public  spirit — and 
reflects  more  accurately  the  image  of  the  public  mind  than  those  winch  have  preceded 
it — it  is  your  duty,  your  peculiar  duty,  not  to  deprive  it  of  any  of  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence which  it  pos.sessed  under  other  circumstances,  and  which  you  were  the  first 
to  recognise,  and  to  wish  to  extend. — Of  this  I  am  convinceii,  that  if  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  constituted;  had  ratified  your  decree^ — had  acted  in  confornnty  with 
your  suggestions,  you  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  opinions  with 
respect;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  when  the  House  of  Commons  lakes  a  di  tie  rent 
course,  it  is   your  bounden  duty  not  to  reject   its  decisions  with  scorn,  because, 
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they    are   unfavourable    to    youi"    views,    and    hostile    to    yonr    continuance    in 
power. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  extending  over  five  nights,  at  the  close  of  which, 
Sir  Egbert  Peel  again  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
portion  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  has  been  occupied  by  the   information, 
kindly  conveyed  to  me,  as  to  the  measures  which  I  should  discover  to  have 
passed,  in  case,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  I  should  be  called  to  ofhce.     And  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  if  there  should  be  in  the  House  at  present,  as  tliere 
was  some  time  since,  some  eminent  stranger,  to  whom  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  should  be  translated,  and  who  may  not  be  very  conversant  with  the  pai'lia- 
mentary  history  of  this  country,  that  eminent  stranger  would  suppose  that  I  was 
a  person  to  whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  noble  lord  to  convey  information  as  to 
the  measures  that  have  been  passing  during  that  period,  that  I  have  been  ex- 
cluded for  ten  years  from  any  parliamentary  proceedings — and  that  I  had  taken  no 
part  whatever  in  those  measures  which  the  noble  lord  was  detailing.    1  can  assure 
the  noble  lord  that  his  reminiscence  was  unnecessary.     With  many  of  those 
measures  I  have  been  fully  conversant.     I  think  I  know  something  of  the  con- 
solidation and  improvement  of  the  criminal  law.     It  is  true,  I  did  not  appoint  a 
well-paid  commission,  of  five  gentlemen,  sitting  for  yeai's.     I  effected  those  im- 
provements with  no  other  aid  than  tlie  ordinary  official  assistance  ;  and  after  the 
testimonies  which  I  have  heard  borne  to  the  utility  of  those  improvements  from 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  noble 
lord  now  to  claim  exclusive  credit  for  them,  and  to  remind  me  that  such  a  thing 
had  been  effected,  as  an  improvement  in  the  criminal  laws.     Then,  with  respect 
to  Dissenters'  Marriages,  why,  during  the  short  period  that  I  was  permitted  to 
hold  office,  in  1835,  one  of  the  measures  which  I  introduced,  was  the  measure  for 
the  removal  of  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  complained,  both  in  respect  to 
marriage  and  to  baptism  ;  and,  on  my  statement  of  that  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  I  well  recollect  that  to  the  principle  of  it,  and  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  ample  testimony  was  borne  by  those  who  then  occupied 
the    opposition    benches.     With   respect    to    the   English   Tithe   Commutation 
bill,  I  think  also  I  need  not  be  reminded  of  it  in  this  House.     For,  although 
it  is  true,  the  noble  lord  did  superadd,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the  compul- 
sory commutation — and,  I  admit,  it  was  an  important  impi'overaent — I  never 
contended  it  was,  nor  when  I  brought  that  measure  forward,  did  I  say,  that  I 
would  exclude  compulsory  commutation  ;  yet,  with  that  addition,  the  whole  of 
my  own  measure  v/as  copied,  and  introduced  by  the  noble  lord  into  his  bill,  and 
I  did  all  that  I  could  towards  promoting  its  efficiency  and  perfecting  it.     Then 
again,  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Commutation  act,  all  I  know  is,  that  after  a 
lapse  of  three  yeai's,  after  much  confusion,  disorder,  and  bloodshed,  in  Ireland — 
for  which  I  was  not  responsible — but  after  an  intervening  delay  of  three  years, 
the  self-same  measure,  which  I  had  introduced  in  1835,  was  tardily  and  reluc- 
tantly assented  to  by  her  Majesty's  government.     The  noble  lord  says,  "Don't 
feel  too  confident  as  to  the  permanency  of  that  settlement."     O  !  no,  I  feel  no 
such  confidence.     I  know  that  the  noble  lord  has  the  power  to  disturb  it.     God 
forbid  that  the  pressure  of  political  necessity  should  ever  induce  him  to  distiirb 
it ;  but,  I  own,  I  shall  feel  much  greater  confidence  in  its  permanency,  if  I  can 
have  the  assurance  that  no  political  necessity  can  occur,  than  I  now  feel  that,  if 
a  necessity  should  occur,  it  will  not  be  submitted  to.     With  respect,  likewise,  to 
the  Irish  Poor-law  act — why,  do  I  not  recollect  the  bitter,  the  envenomed,  op- 
position to  that  law,  which  the  noble  lord  met  with  from  him  who  is  the  chief 
supporter  of  his  government  ?   Do  I  not  know,  with  respect  to  that  measure, 
and   with   respect   to   half  the  measures  which   the   noble   lord    has    thought 
it   necessary   to  recal  to  my  recollection,    that,   witliout   my   aid,  the    noble 
lord  could  not  have  carried  them  1     Next,  is  the  English  Poor-law  bill.     Does 
the    noble  lord   really  think  it   necessary  that  he   should  inform  me,  as  if  I 
had  been  banished  from  this  House,  that  a  Poor-law  bill  has  been  under  con- 
sideration 1    Then  comes  the  Jamaica  bill.    The  noble  lord  says,  I  have  no  right, 
whatevei",  to  taunt  the  government  on  the  subject  of  Jamaica.     I  am  not  con- 
scious that,  in. discussing  the  subject,  I  ever  did  taunt  him.     I  said  this,  that  the 
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nolile  lord  li;ul  })oen  coiupelloil  to  adopt  tlie  siic;gestloii3  I  offei'ed  with  respect  to 
the  J;iiu;iica  bill.  Tlie  noble  lord  saya,  that  the  ameudmunts  I  proposed  were 
slight  and  luiimportaut,  and  that  they  involved  no  difference  in  principle,  but 
tluit  their  adoption  simply  referred  to  time  ;  and  that,  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica  proved  refractory,  the  time  might  come  when  he  himself  might  assent 
to  those  amendments.  But  if  those  alterations  were  a  slight  and  unim])ortant 
dilfereuce,  why  did  the  noble  lord,  in  consequence  of  their  adoption,  abandon  the 
fuiictious  of  government  ?  The  noble  lord  seeks  refuge  under  the  authority  of 
the  lJ)uke  of  Wellington  ;  but,  I  think,  without  much  bettering  his  case.  lu  the 
course  of  this  session,  the  noble  lord  was  compelled  to  atlmit,  that  it  was  well  that 
our  counsels  had  prevailed — that  our  predictions  had  been  verified — and  that  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  popular  government  in  Jamaica,  and  thereby 
set  an  example  for  the  forfeiture  of  jjopular  government  in  every  other  colony 
which  had  liberated  negroes.  Tlie  noble  loz'd,  instead  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
society  throughout  the  West  India  colonies,  and  shaking  the  security  in  representa- 
tive governmeut,in  consequence  of  differences  which  he  now  says  were  unimportant, 
but  which  were  important  enough,  in  his  opinion,  at  one  period,  to  justify  the 
abdication  of  his  trust — has  been  com})elled  to  admit,  that,  by  taking  our  advice, 
he  has  secured  every  object  to  which  he  could  have  looked,  and  has  prevented 
that  confusion  and  disturbance  which  would  have  followed  an  adherence  to  his  own 
system.  I  recollect,  then,  not  only  the  measures  whicli  have  been  passed,  but  I 
recollect  also  the  dangers  that  have  been  averted,  through  our  interference — 
dangers  which,  without  our  assistance,  the  noble  lord  had  not  the  strength 
nor  power  to  avert.  What  would  have  become  of  the  question  of  the  bal- 
lot 1  What  would  have  become  of  the  New  Reform  bill  ?  Would  the  noble  lord, 
by  the  mere  strength  of  his  own  hand,  and  without  our  help,  have  had  the 
power  to  prevent,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  "  the  raising  of  the  anchors  by 
which  the  British  monarchy  was  moored."  What  would  have  become  of  many  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  intervention  1  Have  I 
not  seen  the  noble  lord  abandoned,  not  only  by  those  who  are  giving  him  their 
support  to-night — they  voting  in  direct  opposition  to  him — but  have  I  not  seen 
him  seated  almost  alone,  when  some  of  the  most  important  prei-ogatives  of  the 
Crown  have  been  under  consideration, — with  scarcely  one  of  his  official  colleagues 
to  assist  him  in  the  vindication  of  them  1  And,  therefore,  it  is,  that  I  recollect, 
not  only  the  measures  which  have  been  prevented  by  our  opposition,  which  have 
been  modified  at  our  suggestion,  and  which,  when  good,  have  been  carried  exclu- 
sively by  our  aid  ;  but  I  recollect,  likewise,  the  important  changes  in  the  British 
constitution,  which  have  been  attempted — the  revolution,  once  a-year,  which  the 
noble  lord  had  to  deprecate,  which  has  been  sought  to  be  effected  ;  I  recollect 
all  this,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  by  the  aid  of  the  Conservative  party,  that 
the  noble  lord  has  been  able  to  avert  them.  The  noble  lord  has  described  his 
government,  as  a  government  successful  abroad,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown,  and  having  its  measures  discussed  by  a  House  of  Commons,  the 
constitution  of  which  was  framed  by  the  noble  lord  himself.  With  all  these 
glories,  and  all  these  advantages — according  to  the  noble  lord's  own  statement 
— will  he  permit  me  to  ask  him,  why  it  is  that  he  does  not  possess  more  of 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  1  The  noble  lord  has  said,  that  all  I 
promised  was  to  take  a  calm  review  of  certain  matters.  True,  I  did  so  ;  but  I 
did  not  allude  to  those  legislative  and  political  measures  which,  night  after 
night,  I  have  been  reviewing.  But,  among  other  difierences  which  I  should 
find,  and  have  to  review,  when  restored  to  power,  one  would  be  this,  that  whereas 
I,  who,  on  quitting  office,  left  a  clear  surplus  of  two  millions  of  revenue — I, 
who  belonged  to  an  administration  which,  in  tlu'eo  years,  had  reduced  the 
public  debt  by  twenty  millions — I,  who  belonged  to  a  government  that  had 
reduced  the  interest  of  that  debt  by  one  million  annually — should  have  to  deal 
with  a  state  of  things  which  presents  a  deficit  of  nearly  eight  millions,  under  an 
administration  of  five  years.  True,  I  should  find  reforms  ;  true,  I  should  find  a 
Poor-law  ;  true,  I  should  find  tlie  Jamaica  constitution — defective  but  for  our 
recommendations  ;  true,  I  should  find  that  I  had  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  a 
certain  Canada  bill,  an  amendment,  which  the  noble  lord  told  me,  if  adopted. 
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would  be  fatal  to  the  bill — nay,  would  be  fatal  to  the  govcniment ;  but  that 
ameudmeut  was  introduced,  and  notwithstanding  its  introduction,  and  notwith- 
standing the  predictions  of  the  noble  loi'd,  the  same  government  has  still  pre- 
served its  vitality.     Among  all  these  discoveries  which  I  should  make,  still  my 
satisfaction,  certainly,  would  be  somewhat  abated,  on  perceiving,  notwithstancl- 
ing  all  this  success,  that   such  is   the  melancholy  state   of   our  finances,  that 
there  has  occurred,  within   five   or  six  years,  a  deficiency   of  not  less  than 
£7,600,000  ; — and  it  was  with  reference  to  the  means  of  supplying  that  deficiency, 
and  of  determining  upon  what  system  the  financial  administration  should  be 
placed,  that  I  declined  to  accede  to  your  preposterous  demand,  that  I  should 
at  once  come  forward  and  suggest  what  those  means,  and   what  that  system 
should  be.      I  stated,  that  I  would  promise  nothing  but  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  deficiency,  and  of  the  measures  by 
which  that  deficiency  might  be  supplied.    That  was  the  calm  review  which  I  pro- 
mised ;  and  is  it  not  too  much  for  men  who  have  all  control  over  every  public 
department,  who  have  the  means  of  collecting  eflacient  information  from  able 
public  servants,  in  every  department  of  the  revenue,  whom  they  may  call  to  their 
assistance  ; — is  it  not  rather  too  much,  that  they,  who  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  involving  the  country  in  that  deficiency,  should  tell  me  that,  without  such 
ofiicial  aid,  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest  the  means  of  supplying  it.    I  come  now  to  the 
constitutional  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  resolution  which  I  have 
proposed;  and  I  must   say,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  any  objec- 
tions, on  constitutional  grounds,  to  the  proposal  involved  in  that  resolution,  with- 
out abandoning  every  principle  for  which  the  "Whigs  have  hitherto  contended.    I 
begin  with  the  objections  urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  at 
"War.   That  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  my  resolution  involves  a  mere  abstract 
dogma — that  it  is  a  mere  declaration  of  constitvitional  law.     Does  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  really  believe  that  any  man  will  construe  that  resolution  without 
reference  to  the  circumstances  on  which  it  bears  1      Does  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man mean  that  I  am  really  proposing  a  resolution  to  this  effect, — "  that  any  mi- 
nister, who  is  in  a  minority  upon  an  important  legislative  measure,  ought  to  re- 
sign ? "    Is  that  the  resolution  I  am  j^roposing  1    Do  I  contend  for  that  principle  1 
Do  I  say,  that  any  minister,  on  the  first  formation  of  his  government,  and  who 
is  obstructed  by  a  powerful  opposition,  is  bound  to  resign  after  the  first  defeat  he 
encounters  1     Of  course  I  do  not,  or  I  shoidd  condemn  myself  for  the  example  I 
set  in  1835.     Do  I,  again,  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister,  having  proposed 
certain  financial  measures,  and  having  met  with  obstruction,  at  once  to  resign 
ofiice,  and  abandon  the  reins  of  power  ?      No  such  thing.      I  lay  down  no  such 
principle  ;  and  I  trust  no  government  will  ever  consider  itself  bound  by  it.     I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  you  might  taunt  me  as  long  as  you  please  with  this  reso- 
lution, but  I  should  not  feel  myself  bound  to  resign  upon  any  single  defeat.     Of 
course  not.      I  construe  th:;t  resolution  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  ministers  are  placed.     If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
are  dissatisfied  with  respect  to  their  own  confessions  and  declarations  of  their 
inability  to  carry  on  the  government,  why,  I  ask,  did  they  resign  on  the  Jamaica 
question  ]      The  noble  lord  now  says,  that  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine,  that  a  mi- 
nistry ought  to  resign  on  the  failure  of  legislative  measures  proposed  by  them- 
selves ;  and  he  has  gone  through  a  long   series   of  precedents,   showing  how 
ministers  had  retained  oflice  in  defiance  of  the  legislature.     Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  noble   lord   says,  was   defeated   upon   the   Excise   scheme ; — Mr.  Pitt  was 
defeated  upon  the  question  of  the  fortification  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ; 
and  Lord  Liverpool  was  defeated  on  the  property  tax  ; — and  yet  none  of  these 
ministers  resigned.     No  doubt  all  this  is  i)erfectly  true.      But  do  I  affirm  it  was 
their  duty  to  resign  ?    No.    The  propriety  of  resignation  depends  upon  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.     But  I  ask  the  noble  lonl,  of  what  avail  are  his  prece- 
dents, with  reference  to  himself?    He  cannot  deny  that  there  maybe  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  proper  for  a  ministry  to  resign,  on  being  defeated  on  their  own 
legislative  acts.    [Lord  .John  Russell :  Hear,  hear  !]    The  noble  lord  recollects  the 
Jamaica  case  now.     For  there  was  a  case  where  the  government  was  not  defeated 
— whci'e  the  government  had  a  majority  of  five,  and  yet  they  considered  their 
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victory  so  indicative  of  tlie  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Cora- 
mona,  that  they  resigned.  I  ask,  then,  ia  this  a  fair  proceeding,  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  liave  the  power  of  selecting  any  legislative  measure,  on  the  rejection 
of  which  it  may  resign  and  abdicate  its  functions  ;  Imt  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  have  no  power  of  deciding,  under  otlier  circumstances,  what  shall  be 
the  duty  of  th;it  government  in  respect  to  i-esignation  ?  Is  it  fair,  that  the  go- 
vernment shall  take  tlie  ])articular  measure  on  winch  it  may  hn  convenient  for 
theni  to  resign  ;  but  tliat  the  right  shall  be  denied  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  of 
determining  whether  the  rejection  of  other  measures  constitutes  a  case  on  which 
the  resignation  of  the  government  ought  to  take  place  ?  Wliy,  Sir,  the  very 
admissions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  at  War,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  House  in  demanding  a  resignation.  Did  I  not  hear  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  say,  not  only  that  the  government  had  not  the  jjower  to  carry  the 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  but  that  they  proposed  that  measure  without  the  ex- 
pectation of  carrying  it  ?  Has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  right  to  say,  that  I 
confine  the  government  to  a  single  case — to  the  Irish  bill,  or  to  the  Sugar  Duties 
bill — when  he  himself  has  told  us,  that  he  did  not  expect  success  when  it  was 
proposed  to  agitate  the  House  and  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corndaws? 
Again,  did  he  not  say,  that  his  government  had  been  subjected,  by  parliamentary 
defeats,  to  a  series  of  humiliations,  to  which  nothing  could  reconcile  them  but  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  public  duty  ?  AVhat  did  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  tell  me  two  years  since  '?  After  summoning  up  all  his  energies,  that 
noble  lord  made  the  frightful  announcement,  that  the  government  had  at  length 
determined  to  exist  no  longer  on  sufferance.  Yes,  the  noble  lord,  stung  by  a 
sense  of  that  humiliation  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  referred,  two 
years  ago,  told  us,  that  their  situation  was  intolerable,  and  that  the  government 
had  at  last  deteriuined  that  they  would  exist  no  longer  upon  sufferance — but  you 
kave  had  some  humiliation  since — [Cheers] — and  you 

"  Still  liave  borne  it  wth  a  patient,  shrug; 
For  sufl'erance  is  the  budge  of  all  your  tribe." 

Therefore,  don't  tell  me  that  thi»  resolution  has  reference  to  a  single  defeat — 
that  it  is  to  constitute  a  rule  to  future  governments — that  you  are  to  suppose  the 
politicians  of  future  times  will  take  the  dry  bones  of  this  resolution,  and  say, 
"  Here  is  a  precedent  which  is  to  govern  posterity  !  "  No  :  they  will  look  at 
your  long  series  of  defeats — at  your  inability  to  carry  the  measures  which  you 
have  proposed — at  your  own  admission  that  your  situation  is  become  intolerable  ; 
and  the  construction  which  they  will  put  upon  the  resolution  will  bear  reference 
to  your  own  measures,  your  own  acts,  and  your  own  confessions.  The  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  has  argued,  at  the  close  of  this  debate,  as  if  the  government 
has  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  almost  all  his  colleagues  who 
have  preceded  him  have  admitted  that,  at  length  the  time  was  come  when  the 
want  of  confidence  was  sufficiently  manifest,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  retain  power  with  tlie  existing  House  of  Commons.  All  his  colleagues 
who  preceded  the  noble  lonl  have  admitted  that.  They  admitted  that  the  go- 
vernment had  but  two  alternatives — resignation,  or  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Now,  under  what  circumstances  did  I  give  notice  of  this  resolution — this  uncon- 
stitutional resolution — the  facts  contained  in  which,  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
those  facts,  being  both  denied  ? — although,  notwithstanding  that  denial,  I  have 
got  this  important  admission,  that,  after  the  defeat  upon  the  Sugar  Duties, 
ibllowing  other  defeats,  the  government  are  at  length  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  have  no  alternative  but  resignation,  or  dissolution.  I  have  that  admission 
from  the  whole  of  them.  After  this,  all  your  doctrine  about  retaining  office  not- 
withstanding legislative  defeats,  is  at  an  end.  And,  Sir,  in  passing,  I  must  refer 
to  that  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
is  this, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  administer  certain  executive 
functions  ;  and  that  that  government  may  submit  to  legislative  defeats,  may  sur- 
vive those  defeats,  and  be  inditrcreiit  to  them.  So  unconstitutional,  so  dangerous 
a  doctrine  I  never  heard  maintained.  A  doctrine  so  discouragingto  public  men,  so 
fatal  to  the  energies  of  a  government,  I  never  before  heard  advanced  ;  and  it  rather 
convinces  me  that  the  resolution  I  have  proposed  ia  not  quite  souuconstitutional,  ia 
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not  quite  so  open  to  objection,  as  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  assert  it  to  be,  wlien  I 
find  that  high  and  learned  aiuhorities  are  obliged   to  resort  to  such  unconstitu- 
tional grounds  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it.      Why,  can  any  man   survey   the 
course  of  government  in  this  country,  and  not  see  that  acts  of  legislation  are  so 
interwoven  with  acts  of  administration,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  them?     Nay,  I  go  further, 'and  say,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  an  administration,   that   their  claim    upon   public  confidence,   is   infinitely 
stronger  on  account  of  their  legislative  measures,  than  on  account  of  their  admi- 
nistrative acts.     If  mere  departmental  administration,  not  liable  to  question,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  a  government  to  retain  office,  and  to  be  regardless  of  legis- 
lative  defeats,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  need  be  no   union  or  concert  among 
ministers.     I  dare  say,  in  ordinary  times,  when  questions  of  peace  or  war  are  not 
in  agitation,  it  may  be  tolerably  easy  to  fill  the  departments  of  office  with  honest, 
respectable,  and  sufficiently  competent  men,  who,  each  in   his  department,  would 
be  able  to  conduct  the  duties  devolving  on  him,  in   such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
much  liable  to  question  by  the  House  of  Commons.     And  no  matter  what  opin- 
ions such  men  may  entertain  upon  the  legislative    policy  of    the   country;    they 
may  either  avoid  legislation   altogether,   or  take   the  safer  course — propose  mea- 
sures, and  being  defeated,  fall  back  upon  their  acts  of  administration.     But  I  say, 
survey  the  course  of  the  legislative  and  executive  administration  of  this  country, 
and   look    at   the   great   measures   which    the  government   have   had   to   consider 
of  late   years,    and  see   whether   the  character   and   vigour  of  a   government   do 
not  depend  upon  its  legislative  more  than  upon  its  executive  administration.     Take 
the  measures  which  the  noble  lord  has  referred  to,  with  so  much  pride  and  satis- 
faction.    Take  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  as  affecting  Ireland. 
Take  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  as  affecting  this  country.     Take 
the  Reform  of  Parliament — take  the  Poor-law  bill — take  the  Municipal  bill — take 
the  proposition  for  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws; — are  not  these  the 
great  questions  by  which    the  character  of  administrations  has  been  judged   and 
determined  ?     And  is  it  possible  to  contend,  in  a  reformed  parliament,  with  these 
great  measures  in  our  view,  that  a  government  can  be  safely  indifferent  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  its  legislative  acts  ?     See  what  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  if  such   a  doctrine  were  to  prevail.     See  what  an   inducement  w'ould  be  given, 
both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  depart  from  the  sphere  of  their 
proper  respective  functions.     The  Crown  would — or  might — be  constantly  attempt- 
ing to  place  the  Plouse  of  Commons  in  the  wrong,  by  proposing  popular  legislative 
measures,  and  tlirowing  upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  odium  of  rejecting  them. 
The  Crown  might  constantly  labour  to  place  the  House  of  Commons  in  opposition 
to  the  constituent  body,  and  to  lower  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
inducing  it  to  reject  popular  measures  purposely  proposed  with  that  view.     If  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  to  prevail,  all  that  the  Crown  would  have 
to  do,  in  order  to  stop  the  useful  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  to 
say — "Legislative  measures  are  matters  of  indifference;  the  government  I  have 
chosen  sliall  remain  in  office  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  measures  they  have  pro- 
posed ;  and  we,  tlie  Crown  and  the  government,  shall  have  credit  with  the  country 
for    propounding  popular   measures,   which   you,    the  House   of  Commons,    have 
rejected."    Such  would  be  the  effect  as  regarded  the  Crown.     Then  see  what  an 
inducement  you  would  give  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  step  beyond  its  functions, 
and  thwart  the  e.\ecutive.     If  the  government  say,  "We  are  independent  of  the 
legislative  measures  and  decisions  of  this  House  ;  that  which  is  your  peculiar  func- 
tion we  will  disregard;  our  fate  shall  not  depend  upon  your  decisions  ;  nothing  but 
your  interference  with  our  executive  administration  shall  influence  our  retention  of 
power ;" — what  an  inducement  do  you  not  hold  out  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ?     The  House  of  Commons,  then, 
knowing  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  influence  the  fate  of  tlie  government 
must  be  by  interfering  with  its  administrative  functions,  would  press  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  despatches,  tlie  production  of  which,  possibly,  might  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  or  would  protest  against  appoinlnients  made  by  the  Crown.    In  short, 
knowing  tiiat,  by  the  exorcise  of  its  ordinary  legislative  control,  it  could  not  affect 
the  g'jvorument,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  present  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  the  groiitest  inducement  to  depart  from  its  proper  sphere,  and  to  inter- 
lere  with  the  most  important  functions  of  the  executive. 

The  hon.  memher  for  Lamheth  says,  that  history  is  to  constitute  no  prece- 
dent for  us  now;  that,  in  conseijuence  of  the  passing  of  tiie  Reform  JJili,  he  is 
inditlcrent  to  all  precedents  of  former  times.  I  siiould  have  thought,  that  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Reform  l$ill  would  have  contended  that  tlie  House  of  Commons,  heing 
now  a  more  exact  image  of  the  p()i)ular  mind,  should  exercise  a  greater  inducnce 
over  the  government  tiian  an  unreforuied  parliament  had  ever  done.  ]5ut,  for  the 
hon,  gentleman  to  contend  that  a  government  may  he  independent  of  parliament,  and 
that  parliament  is  to  e.xercise  no  influence  hecause  it  is  reformed,  is  a  doctrine  1 
never  conceived  would  have  heen  advanced  hy  any  man  professing  himself  to  he  a 
reformer.  But  these  are  the  shifts  to  which  you  are  driven.  You  seek  some 
plausihle  ohjection  to  my  resolution  ;  and  you  are  obliged  to  abandon  every  consti- 
tutional principle  for  which  you  have  hitherto  struggled,  in  order  to  show  me  that  that 
resolution  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  noble  lord  affected 
to  be  surprised  that  the  vice-|)resident  of  the  Titt  club,  and  a  professed  admirer  of 
Mr.  Fox,  had  come  forward  to  advocate  the  motion  before  the  IIou=e,  because,  as  he 
asserted,  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  repudiated  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  resolution. 
1  read  some  extracts,  the  other  night,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  I  showed  that  Mr. 
Fox  recognised  the  principle,  that  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to  cari'y  on  the  government  of  the  country. 

Lord  John  Russell. — Nobody  denres  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Rut  the  noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the 
game  statesman,  which  he  seemed  to  think  countenanced  another  principle.  Out  of 
the  same  volume — na}^,  out  of  the  same  page — I  will  produce  an  authority  from 
each  of  those  great  men,  to  show  that  my  view  of  the  question  was  in  their  estimation, 
the  correct  one.  Mr.  Fox  said,  upon  this  subject,  that — "  He  wished  to  conceal 
nothing,  lie  had  a  suspicion  that  ]\lr.  Pitt  had  an  opinion,  that  the  Crown  might 
appoint  a  minister,  and  jiersist  in  supporting  him,  who  had  not  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  wished  the  suspicion  might  be  ill-founded,  but  he  dreaded 
it  to  be  true." 

Those  were  the  words  of  j\Ir.  Fox.  ]\Ir,  Pitt's  opinion  was  to  this  effect : — "  lie 
would,  however,  admit,  that  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  necessary 
to  an  administration,  and  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  that  doctrine." 

Tliese  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  iMr.  Fox  upon  this  subject.  If,  then, 
I  have — as  I  have — the  admission  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  that  they  have  so  far 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  ought  either  to  resign  or  to 
dissolve — if  they  thus  admit  the  truth  of  my  first  proposition ;  on  what  ground,  I 
ask,  do  they  ol)ject  to  the  second  proposition, — namely,  that  a  ministry  who  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  continue  in  olhce  ? 

I  have  already  inquired  on  what  ground  it  was  that  I  gave  notice  of  this  resolu- 
tion ?  These  were  the  circumstances : — On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  May,  the  noble 
lord  was  defeated  hy  a  majority  of  36.  The  noble  lord  then  ])roposed  an  adjourn- 
ment to  'I'hursday,  the  20th  of  May,  in  order  that  the  government  might  calmly 
review  their  jjosition,  and  decide  on  the  course  they  meant  to  pursue.  The  universal 
impression  was,  that  her  Majesty's  government  intended  to  resign.  The  noble  lord 
has  admitted,  that  that  was  a  suiiject  of  grave  deliberation.  Sly  first  proposition, 
then,  cannot  be  so  utterly-  ren)ote  from  the  truth.  On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  May, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  E.\cliequvr  qiuetly  moved  that  the  House  should,  on  the  i\lon- 
day  following,  vote  the  existing  sugar  duties  for  the  year.  This  was  the  whole  of 
the  information  which  was  tl.en  conveyed  to  us.  A  question  was  afterwards  put  to 
tiie  noble  lord,  as  to  when  it  v,as  that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  the  Corn-laws? 
The  answer  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on 
that  subject,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  June.  Such  being  the  answer  given  hy  the  noble 
lord  on  the  20th  of  May,  what  right  had  I  to  infer  that  the  government  meditated  a 
dissolution  't  From  what  circumstance  could  I  suppose  that  her  jMajesty's  govern- 
ment— notwithstanding  our  having  had  the  formal  assurance  of  the  noble  lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  a  state  of  sufferance  was  no  longer  to  be  borne — that  thev 
wouM  no  longer  exist  upon  sufferance  r"  F'rom  what  circumstance  could  I  infer 
that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  intend  to  puraue  the  usual  course,  and  con- 
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duct  the  business  of  parliament  to  the  end  of  the  session  in  tlie  ordinary  way? 
Under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  I  also  took  time  to  deliberate  on  the  course  I 
should  pursue ;  aud  having  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  government  meditated  an 
immediate  dissolution,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  constitution, — that  it  was  not  doing  homage  to  the  representative 
principle, — after  the  long  succession  of  defeats  which  tliey  had  experienced,  that  her 
Majesty's  ministers  should  remain  in  office,  and  continue  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country, — I  determined  to  give  the  noble  lord  every  advantage  which 
a  direct,  intelligible,  and  straightforward  course  could  afford  him  ;  and,  on  the  Mon- 
day, I  gave  notice  that,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  siiould  move  a  resolution  that 
her  Majesty's  government  had  not  the  confidence  of  tliis  House,  and  that  their  con- 
tinuance in  power  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  And  it  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  fact  was  elicited  from  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  Up  to  that 
period  not  a  word  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  not  only  which  pledged  the  govern- 
ment to  a  dissolution,  but  which  even  indicated  any  intention  on  their  part  to  dis- 
solve. But  after  I  had  given  my  notice, — about  ten  minutes  after, — the  noble  lord 
got  up  and  said,  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  intend  going  on  with  the 
Poor-law  bill  in  the  present  session,  on  account  of  the  temptation  which  it  might 
offer  to  members  to  make  speeches  intended  for  the  hustings,  and  with  a  view  to 
recommend  themselves  to  their  constituents,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  deliberative  judgment  of  parliament.  It  tlms  appeared  tliat  the  noble  lord  pre- 
ferred the  alternative  of  a  dissolution,  which  he  admitted  to  be  inevitable,  if  he 
should  relinquish  the  other  alternative, — that  of  resignation.  But  it  was  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  noble  lord  gave  any  intimation  of  his  intention  to  adopt  that 
alternative.  If,  therefore,  my  motion  has  done  nothing  else  than  thus  to  force  her 
Majesty's  government  to  determine  which  of  the  alternatives  it  would  adopt,  still  it 
has  done  good;  because  it  has,  at  any  rate,  gained  this  admission  from  the  govern- 
ment,— that  for  them  to  retain  the  power  of  governing  and  conducting  the  affairs  of 
this  country,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  without  either 
resigning  or  dissolving,  would  be  at  variance  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
But  does  the  mode  of  their  dissolution  reconcile  me  to  the  act?  Not  at  all.  I  do 
say  that,  having  made  their  election,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government — not,  cer- 
tainly, to  dissolve  without  passing  the  annual  Sugar  bill,  (and  with  respect  to  that 
no  obstruction  would  have  been  ofiered  to  them) — but  having  adopted  the  alternative 
of  dissolution,  and  not  of  resignation,  it  was,  I  say,  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
resort  to  a  dissolution  at  the  earliest  jtossible  moment. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  all  usage,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  a  government  should  be  enabled  to  select  the  measures  which  it 
thinks  proper  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  a  condemned  parliament, — that 
it  should  withdraw  some,  and  submit  others, — that  it  should  tell  the  parliament — ■ 
"  An  immediate  dissolution  is  in  contemplation  ;  but,  before  we  dissolve,  we  will 
just  bring  forward  those  measures,  tlie  rejection  of  which  we  think  most  likely  to 
damage  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents; — we  will  pro- 
pose popular  votes,  such,  for  example,  as  one  of  an  advance  of  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Ireland  ; — we  will  bring  forward  particular  measures,  which, 
we  are  of  opinion,  may  aid  the  party  cause  of  our  administration; — but,  respecting 
every  measure  which  we  have  hitherto  described  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country, — measures,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  affirmed  by  large  majorities  in 
parliament,  but  the  further  discussion  of  which  may  prejudice  our  cause  at  the 
hustings, — respecting  these,  we  will  exercise  our  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
shall  be  brought  forward  or  withheld."  Now,  although  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambeth  will,  doubtless,  utterly  disregard  the  circumstance,  yet  I  do  affirm  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  any  government  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this.  When 
Mr.  Pitt  got  the  IMutiny  bill,  after  some  slight  obstruction  experienced  from  Mr. 
Fox,  that  moment  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  Lord  Grey,  I  apprehend,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  dissolving  in  1831.  But,  whether  there  be  any  precedent  or 
not,  I  say  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  contrary  to  Whig  principles,  to  condemn  a 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  to  exercise  your  own  discretion,  for  party  purposes, 
as  to  what  measures  you  will  bring  forward,  or  what  you  will  withhold. 
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Nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  desperate  fidelity  with  which  a  Wliig 
ministry  seem  to  cling  tu  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  while  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox 
upon  the  suhject  they  utterly  despair  of,  if  not  despise.  15ut  they  have  got  the 
precedent  of  1784,  and  they  bring  it  forward  on  all  occasions  as  a  justification  for 
the  course  they  are  pursuing.  With  all  personal  respect  for  them,  I  must  say  that 
it  does  appear  ratlier  ludicrous  to  see  them  stretching  forward  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, in  order  to  place  their  feet  in  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  Mr.  Pitt.  First,  there 
is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War;  then,  the  right  hon.  member  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  lastly,  comes  the  noble  lord  himself,— each 
trying  to  plant  his  shoes  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  only  under  the  refuge 
of  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  they  can  seek  safety.  They  seem  to  exclaim  with 
Trinculo,  in  the  play — "  Alus!  the  storm  is  coming,  and  I  have  no  retreat  except 
under  his  gabardine  ;"  and  it  is  under  the  gabardine  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  they  seek 
shelter.  But  the  moment  they  depart  from  that  gabardine,— the  moment  Uiey 
thrust  their  liead  from  beneath  it, — that  moment  they  utter  some  unconstitutional 
doctrine; — sucli  as  declaring  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  functions  of  a  government. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  two  ])ropositions  contained  in  my  resolution  are 
true: — first,  that  the  government,  by  their  own  admission,  have  not  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  all  consti- 
tutional principle  and  precedent,  that  a  ministry,  not  having  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  relinquish  office.  I  admit  that,  if  there  be  a  clear  in- 
tention forthwith  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  that  may  be  a  vindication  of  the  go- 
vernment; but  I  contend  that  a  dissolution  ought  to  be  immediate.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  no  other  mode  of  marking  its  sense  of  the  unconstitutional  tenure  of 
power,  than  by  passing  some  such  resolution  as  that  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
House,  and  which  I  most  properly  submitted  to  its  decision,  because  I  could  not 
know,  and  did  not  know,  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  respect 
to  a  dissolution.  If  any  thing  could  more  than  another  thoroughly  convince  me  of 
the  wrong  position  of  her  Majesty's  government, — I  must  say,  the  humiliating 
position,  on  account  of  their  tenure  of  power,  in  defiance  of  all  constitutional 
principles, — it  is  the  appeals  which  have  been  made,  throughout  this  debate,  to  an 
individual  member  of  parliament  like  myself.  I  will  notice,  first,  the  unjust  im- 
putations that  have  been  thrown  upon  me  by  some  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite;  and,  1  must  say,  I  was  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  said  that  he  claimed  for  himself  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  speech;  and  he  also  said,  with  truth,  that,  in  his  parlia- 
mentary conflicts  with  me,  he  had  maintained  all  due  courtesy;  but  he  contended 
that  that  courtesy  was  pei'fectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  and 
with  the  freest  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  men  holding  a  public  character.  I  per- 
fectly admit  all  this.  No  one  more  readily  admits  the  right  of  any  man  to  criticise, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  public  conduct  of  any  member  of  parliament,  whether  in 
an  official  or  in  a  private  capacity  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  any 
hon.  member  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of  that  right  with  all  the  courtesy  which 
ought  to  preside  over  the  debates  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen.  I  do  not  ask  for 
courtesy  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  I  do  ask  for  justice.  And  I  ask 
whether  the  charge  he  has  made  against  me  is  just?  He  said  he  would  review  my 
proceedings  as  a  minister ;  and  he  charged  me  with  having  excited  religious 
animosities  in  the  election  of  1835. 

Mr.  Shell — No  !  I  did  not  charge  you  with  it.  I  said  quite  the  contrary. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. — Why,  then,  w^hen  speaking  of  my  acts,  as  a  minister — why, 
witli  reference  to  my  adminis: ration,  did  you  dig  out  of  this  forgotten  appendix  to 
the  rept)rt  of  the  Orange  lodge  committee,  a  rei)ort  of  the  proceedings  of  some 
Orange  lodge,  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  presumed  that  I  had  en- 
couraged the  animosities  and  the  feuds  to  which  the  Orange  lodges  had  given  rise? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  read  an  extract  from  some  grand  Orange  lodge  report,  in 
whicli  it  was  stated  that  there  were,  in  the  various  jjarts  of  Ireland,  oOOO  Orange 
lodges.  On  looking  at  the  report,  I  fiiul  it  is  dated  the  12th  of  November,  1834; 
at  which  time  I  was  at  Geneva,  on  my  way  to  England.  W  hj'  did  you  make  me  re- 
sponsible for  those  proceedings?     Would  it  not  have  been  more  just  and  fair  to 
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look,  not  at  wliat  the  records  of  an  Orange  lodge  might  state,  but  at  what  were  tlie 
0})inions  I  had  expressed,  and  at  wliat  was  the  course  1  liad  taken,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  uuide  to  address  the  Crown  respecting  Orange  lodges?  It  was  not  fair, 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  bring  such  a  cliarge  against  me.  I  do 
not  deserve  it  from  persons  of  his  rehgious  faith,  that  sucli  unju.-;t  imputations 
should  be  thrown  upon  me,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  excitement  in  Ireland, 
and  of  propagating  the  belief  that  it  is  my  wish  that  that  country  should  be  governed 
through  the  iniiuence  of  religious  party  feeling.  Wliy,  if,  at  tiiat  election  of  1835, 
I  had  encouraged  religious  animosities,  I  suppose  I  should  have  incurred  some  ob- 
ligations to  Orangemen;  and  when,  in  1836,  a  ]iroposal  was  made  to  address  the 
Crown  to  discourage  Orange  lodges,  and  those  who  should  belong  to  them,  I  pre- 
sume that  that  might  have  been  the  occasion — I  being  in  opposition  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  under  no  obligation  to  take  any  particular  part — when  I  ought  to  have 
given  my  support  to  m}'  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  enter- 
tained strong  opinions  ujion  the  protestant  side  of  the  question.  But  what  was  the 
course  I  took  on  that  occasion  ?  The  House  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  debates 
on  that  question— a  reference  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  ought  to  have 
made,  if  he  really  wished  to  know  w-hat  were  my  pul>lic  declarations,  and  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  instead  of  referring  to  the  acts  of  some  individual  Orange 
lodge,  for  which  it  is  impossible  I  could  be  responsible.  In  1836,  these  were  the 
opinions  I  delivered,  (I  beg  pardon  for  trespassing  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House;  but  it  is  necessary  I  should  do  so,  for  my  own  vindication;  for  did  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  refer  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  lloden, — and  was  it  not  the 
■whole  intention  of  his  speech  to  show  that,  in  183J,  I  had  a  design  to  encourage 
Orange  lodge  associations,  to  promote  party  spirit,  and  foment  religious  animosities 
in  Ireland  ?)  This,  then,  was  the  opinion  which  I  delivered  : — "  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  to  see  the 
extinction  of  all  secret  associations."  Let  me  observe,  I  was  not  in  power  at  the 
time.  I  was  expressing  my  own  sincere  opinion — an  opinion  upon  which  I  acted; 
and  I  was  risking  some  parliamentary  disapprobation  by  expressing  it.  I  went  on  to 
saj',  that,  however  laudable  might  be  their  intentions,  however  sincere  their  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  I  still  thought  that  the  existence  of  societies  having  secret  signs, 
was  a  bad  precedent  for  other  organised  bodies ;  and  that,  therefore,  I  wished,  not 
only  to  see  the  Orange  lodges  suppressed,  but  the  angry  spirit  -which  had  so  long 
distracted  Ireland  extinguished;  without  which  there  was  very  little  to  be  gained 
by  the  mere  suppression  of  external  forms.  I  did  every  thing  I  could  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  abandonment  of  those  Orange  societies.  '^I'he  right  hon. 
gentleman  may  think  what  he  will,  but  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  has  given 
advice  which  has  been  more  etfectual.  It  was  strictly  attended  to,  and  has  been 
most  honourably  acted  npon.  Those  to  whom  it  was  given  have  strictly  kept  the 
promises  which  were  then  made.  I  thank  them  for  it ;  but  I  think  it  rather  hard, 
after  the  course  which  they  and  I  have  taken,  that  we  should  be  now  taunted  with  a 
desire  to  provoke  religious  animosity  in  Ireland. 

The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lambeth  said,  that  he  supposed  I 
had  [brought  forward  this  motion  in  consequence  of  finding  a  clamour  against 
the  Poor-law  prevail;  and  another  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Lincoln- 
shire, asked  me  what  my  opinions  were  with  respect  to  the  charter?  He  said  that 
I  had  stated  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  ballot,  and  with  respect  to  the  fran- 
chise, but  that  I  had  not  yet  given  my  o()iriion  with  respect  to  the  charter,  and 
that  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  withheld  his 
confidence  from  me.  May  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  whether  the  doubt  he  would 
imply  by  that  statement  is  an  honest  doubt?  Whether  he  considers  that  the  course 
I  took  the  other  night,  with  respect  to  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  was  such 
as  to  justify  him  in  supposing  that  I  have  done  any  thing  to  court  the  Chartists  ? 
Whether,  in  fact,  that  is  really  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  withholds  his  con- 
fidence from  me  ?  Whether,  although  I  have  declared  my  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  ballot  and  the  franchise,  he  yet  really  entertains  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  Tiot  I  have  some  secret  understanding  Avith  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  charter? 
Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  course  which  I  would  pursue:  charges  and  con- 
jectures, of  the  most  iuconsistent  nature,  have  been  indulged  in  by  hon.  gentlemen 
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on  this  point.  At  one  time  your  cliar/^e  is,  tliat  I  am  clearly  tlie  advocate  of  all 
monopolies;  that,  when  you  iniinirc  into  my  jxilitical  life,  y(ju  find  such  has  been 
my  opposition  to  all  popidar  rights,  such  my  resistance  to  every  species  of  reform, 
that  no  man,  looking  at  the  course  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  can  entertain  tlie  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  I  must  henceforth  pursue  sliould  I  attain  to  power; 
and  that,  upon  that  ground,  you  withhold  your  confidence  from  me.  At  another 
time  the  charge  is,  that  I  have  witidiekl  or  concealed  my  oiiiniujis  on  every  poiut; 
that  I  have  reserved  to  myself  such  a  latitude  of  action  upon  all  subjects,  jmlitical, 
commercial,  and  financial,  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  upon  wliich  I  am  not  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  that  course  which  I  may  conceive  to  be  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  my  party  interests.  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  reconcile  these 
contradictory  charges?  I  believe,  however,  upon  the  whole,  that  my  i)olitical  prin- 
ciples are  pretty  well  known.  I  think  the  course  I  have  pursued  is  tolerably  clear; 
and  that  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  believe  that  I  am  not  prepared,  for  the  purpose 
of  ac(piiringi)opuUir  favour,  to  introduce  into  the  working  of  tiie  liritish  constitution 
so  much  of  democracy  as  shall  disturb  the  other  elements  of  which  it  consists,  place 
the  proper  construction  on  my  sentiments.  Then,  you  say,  "  Tell  us  your  details." 
I  ask,  whether  a  more  absurd  or  preposterous  demand  could  be  made?  Take  the 
Corn-laws.  I  sliould  like  to  know  who  has  stood  forward  more  than  I  have  done  in 
defence  of  the  existing  Corn-laws  ?  I  sliould  like  to  know  whether  any  man,  looking 
at  these  debates,  can  reall}'  have  a  doubt  that  my  desire  is  to  maintain  a  just  and 
adequate  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest?  Have  I  not  contended  for  this, 
wliile  1  achnitled,  and  I  always  will  admit,  that  there  may  be  some  details  of  the 
present  law  which  require  alteration  ?  You  want  me  to  pursue  the  course  which 
you  are  yourselves  pursuing.  You  wish  me  to  call  a  public  meeting,  and  to  move 
some  resolution,  to  the  eftl^ct  that  no  adjustment  of  this  question  can  ever  be  satis- 
factorily arrived  at — that  no  settlement  can  be  etfected — unless  we  pledge  ourselves 
irrevocably  to  adhere  to  the  present  law  in  all  its  minutest  particulars.  If  I  had 
done  this,  would  not  the  charge  have  been  preferred,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  party  triumi>h,  I  had  tried  to  create  a  division  between  the  agricultural 
and  the  commercial  interests;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  agricultural 
support,  and  of  getting  the  votes  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lincolnshire 
and  of  his  noble  colleague,  I  had  irrevocably  pledged  the  House  to  the  maintenance 
of  every  thing  in  its  present  state. 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lincolnshire  has  a  new  doctrine.  He 
says  that  I  owe  him  some  gratitude  for  his  vote  on  the  sugar  duties.  Gratitude!  I 
owe  the  hon.  gentleman  no  gratitude  for  his  vote.  What!  gratitude  from  one 
member  of  the  House  to  another  on  account  of  a  vote  upon  a  question  involving  the 
interests  of  large  classes  of  the  community  !  The  hon.  member  considers  I  am 
guilty  of  ingratitude,  because  I  move  a  resolution  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  which  has  placed  him  in  a  ditlicult  position  with  respect  to  his 
vote.  The  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  this  resolution  is  some  trap,  or  rather  some 
immense  pitfall,  laid  especially  for  him — tliat  it  has  been  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
involving  him  in  some  difficulty.  I  must  say,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  somewhat 
overrates  the  authority  and  importance  that  are  attached  to  the  vote  he  may  give  on 
this  occasion.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  take  his  own  course.  One  would  really 
suppose  that  the  hon  gentleman  had  lapped  the  milk  of  Whiggism  from  his  earliest 
years.  And  then,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  made  that  touching  appeal  about  Ire- 
land, I  could  not  help  asking,  what  used  to  be  his  sentiments  respecting  that  country  ? 
I  rather  believe  1  lost  the  eonfid'nce  of  the  hon.  gentleman  by  proposing  rhe  bill 
for  Roman  Catholic  enianeipatiun.  I  think  that,  when  he  was  in  parliament,  in  the 
year  lS-20,  he  voted,  as  I  did,  against  the  repeal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  The 
hon.  gentleman  should  have  recollected  this  before  he  asked  me  what  would  be  the 
ojiinion  wliich  I  should  haveof  him  if  he  were  to  write  himself  down  a  ''  recreant  Tory  ?"' 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-law.  As  I  said  before,  look  at  the  course 
whicii  I  have  hitherto  uniformly  pursued  with  res[)ect  to  that  important  law.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  put  any  wrong  construction  upon 
my  intention.  I  have  always  contended  that  the  two  groat  interests  of  this  country 
— the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural — have  a  close  and  reciprocal  relation  and 
influence  to  and  upon  each  other.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  must  be  the  influence 
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of  such  a  town  as  Liverpool  upon  the  rents  of  the  land  in  its  neighbourhood;  or 
what  the  effect  of  such  a  town  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham  upon  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  residing  in  those  districts.  It  is  still  more  im- 
possible to  close  one's  eyes,  and  not  to  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  one  main  source  of  agricultural  pros[)erity.  I  attach  all  due  importance 
to  the  manufacturing  interest;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  the  partisan  of 
one  interest  or  the  other.  While,  therefore,  I  admit  the  important  influence 
wliich  the  manufactures  of  the  country  have  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  agricultural  prosperity  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  manufactures.  If  one  should  fail,  there  would  not  be  merely  a  cessation  of 
demand  for  the  produce  of  the  other,  but,  that  failing  interest  being  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it,  those  burdens  would  inevitably  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other.  It  is  said  that  I  reserve  to  myself  the  details  of  any  measure 
which  I  would  support  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn.  I  do  so;  and  why? 
Because  I  am  constantly  receiving,  from  the  best  friends  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
communications  as  to  the  improvements  that  may  be  made  in  those  details.  If  I 
were  to  say  "  I  will  support  a  Corn-law  against  a  fixed  duty,"  and  made  no  reser- 
vation as  to  details ;  wliy,  such  is  tlie  manner  in  which  you  fasten  me  down  to  every 
expression  I  make,  that  do  I  not  know  you  would  at  once  turn  round  upon  me,  and 
say  that  I  had  incurred  some  positive  obligations  of  honour  to  stand  by  every  detail 
and  every  letter  of  the  present  Corn-law;  and  that  the  question  was,  not  as  to  the 
maintaining  the  principle  of  a  graduated  duty,  but  that  the  question  was  as  to  main- 
taining, permanently  and  unalterably,  every  detail  of  the  existing  Corn-law ;  nay, 
that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  correct  the  admitted  abuses  of  the  present  system;  that 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  prevent  any  sudden  in-pouring  of  foreign  corn  arising  from 
the  objectionable  mode  of  taking  the  averages.  I  know,  if  I  had  made  some  such 
declaration  as  that,  I  should  have  been  told  that  I  had  committed  myself,  not  only 
to  the  principle,  but  to  the  very  letter,  of  the  existing  law,  and  that  I  was  precluded 
from  making  any  alteration  whatever  in  its  details.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  asked 
me — and  he  has  a  right  to  ask  me — whether  or  not  I  intend  to  maintain  the  present 
protection  for  agriculture  ?  I  know  what  he  means.  He  would  require  me  to  pledge 
myself  to  some  specific  details.  That  was  his  object  when  he  asked  me  what  were 
my  intentions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-law  ?  I  will  not  give  a  specific  answer. 
I  state  as  much  as  any  man  can  expect  or  reasonably  I'equire  from  an  individual 
member  of  this  House.  What  I  say  is,  that  I  prefer  the  principle  of  a  graduated 
duty  to  a  fixed  duty,  and  that  I  think  protection  to  agriculture  perfectly  consistent 
with  manufacturing  prosperity.  I  do  not  attribute  the  present  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  to  the  protection  which  is  given  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It 
is  you  that  have  attempted  to  show  that — I  have  not.  At  the  same  time  I  will  not 
bind  myself  irrevocably  against  any  improvement  in  the  details  of  the  existing  law. 
Supposing  I  undertook  to  give  an  answer  on  the  details,  how  should  I  act?  "  Tell 
me  the  pivot,"  says  the  hon.  gentleman.  Why,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so  pre- 
posterous ?  If,  indeed,  I  had  followed  the  precedent  that  has  been  set  me,  I  might 
well  have  adventured  to  enter  upon  details  ;  and  if,  after  having  given  them,  I  should 
have  altered  them,  we  will  say  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  8,  no  doubt  I  should  have 
credit  for  it  to-morrow.  Why,  liere  is  a  government  that  had  ten  months  to  con- 
sider the  question  on  which  they  wished  to  legislate,  and  that  was  no  less  a  question 
that  one  concerning  the  franchise  in  Ireland — a  government  that  came  forward 
with  a  declaration  of  details,  and  yet  who,  as  an  immediate  preliminary  to  the  intro- 
duction of  their  bill,  altered  those  details  in  the  proportion  of  from  5  to  8.  And 
this  is  the  government  which  thinks  it  decent  to  call  upon  me  to  commit  myself 
to  details!  Supposing  I  had  given  details,  and  supposing  that,  afterwards,  just 
before  the  discussion  in  parliament,  I,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  votes 
of  two  or  three  agricultural  friends, — or  four  or  five  at  the  most, — without  any 
public  objection  or  discussion,  had  altered  those  details, — I  know  what  imputations 
I  should  have  been  liable  to.  But  these  "  chartered  libertines" — they  may  alter 
their  details  at  pleasure; — they,  the  government — with  full  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing tlieir  measure  before  propounding  it!  But  every  sort  of  imputation  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  me,  because  I  content  myself  with  stating  the  general  principles  that 
would  guide  my  conduct ;  and  refuse,  not  being  in  office,  to  say  what  is  the  system  of 
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taxation  I  would  propose,  or  what  arc  the  details  of  a  bill  on  the  importation  of  corn 
wiiich  I  would  .support.  Yes  :  here  is  a  government  who  alter  the  details  of  one  of 
their  own  most  important  measures  from  a  £5  to  an  £ii  franehise,  with  no  other 
reason  than  to  coneiliate  two  or  three  votes,  charging  me  with  the  concealment  of 
my  intentions  because  I  do  not  bring  forward  details! 

Now,  allow  me  to  ask  the  question,  why  were  not  these  three  great  subjects — corn, 
sugar,  and  timber — brought  forward  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  of  the  session?  What 
pretence  is  there  for  not  having  named  any  one  of  them  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne?  If  you  bond  fide  intended  to  bring-  them  under  discussion,  why,  I  ask,  did 
you  not  mention  them  in  the  Queen's  speech?  Is  this  the  reason — that  it  is  contrary 
to  all  i)recedent  to  refer  to  the  details  of  measures  until  you  are  prepared  to  introduce 
them — that  it  has  only  a  tendency  to  agitate  tlie  public  mind,  to  disturb  commercial 
enterprise,  to  divert  the  application  of  capital,  and  induce  precipitate  speculations? 
If  these  were  your  reasons,  upon  what  principle  do  you  demand  of  me,  an  individual 
member  of  parliament,  without  the  responsibility  of  oifice,  to  make  a  declaration  of 
my  opinions  as  to  details  of  such  measures  as  these?  You  say  that  the  sugar  and 
the  timber  duties  formed  part  of  the  budget;  but  the  Corn-laws  formed  no  part  of 
the  budget.  That  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  speecli  from  tlie  throne,  and 
the  attention  of  ])arliament  might  have  been  called  to  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Nor 
■was  there  any  reason  why  the  timber  duties  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  speech.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  abroad  that  you  had  two  budgets — 
one  for  fair  weather  and  the  other  for  foul;  and  it  was  not  until  foul  weather  had 
overtaken  you  that  you  produced  your  present  plan.  To  have  prevented  such  an  im- 
pression being  formed,  you  should  have  alluded  to  these  important  questions  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  session.  You  describe 
these  measures  as  involving  important  considerations,  as  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  and  you  say  that  the  principles  which  you  now  avow  are  the  principles 
which  must  be  ultimately  adopted.  Why,  then,  in  justice  to  those  principles,  did 
you  not  urge  them  at  an  earlier  period  ?  WMiat  was  the  course  you  took  with  respect 
to  the  import  duties  committee?  Your  measures  are  founded  upon  the  report  of 
that  committee.  But  was  that  committee  moved  for  by  her  Majesty's  government? 
M^'re  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  government  aware  of  the  intentions  of  those  by 
whom  that  committee  was  appointed?  Did  any  one  cabinet  minister  attend  that 
committee?  W^as  any  one  question  asked,  bj'  any  member  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, of  a  single  witness  examined  before  that  committee?  Did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  attend  the  sittings  of  the  import  duties 
conunittee?  No,  not  one  day.  And  yet  the  report  contains  all  that  relates  to  the 
practical  application  of  those  great  principles  which  her  IMajesty's  ministers  now 
propound.  Surely  you  must  have  been  aware  of  the  pressure  of  your  finances  as  far 
back  as  from  the  middle  of  last  year,  at  least;  and  yet  so  little  were  you  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  these  principles,  which  you  now  affirm  to  be  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  that  you  permitted  the  import  duties  committee  to  be 
appointed,  without  knowing  well  what  its  object  was,  and  without  thinking  it 
necessary  for  any  member  of  the  government  to  attend  upon  it.  If  you  thought  it 
desirable  to  affirm  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  report  of  that  committee,  why  did 
you  not  make  that  announcement  from  the  throne?  Or,  if  you  thought  that  further 
inquiry  was  necessary,  and  additional  evidence  was  required,  why  did  you  not,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  session,  move  that  that  committee  be  re-appointed  ?  You  did 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  nor  did  you  take  any  step  till  the  month  of  May  ;  and 
then  yon  introduced,  in  a  time  of  pressing  political  necessity,  three  great  measures, 
foun<led  upon  the  evidence,  and  exclusively  ujion  the  evidence,  taken  by  that 
conunittee.  It  is  this  which  compels  me  to  say  that  the  manner  in  whicli  3'ou  have 
brought  forward  these  great  questions  is  one  by  wliich  you  neither  do  justice  to 
yourselves  as  a  government,  nor  to  the  importance  of  the  measures  you  propound. 
And  again  I  say,  if  these  principles  are  so  excellent — if  these  measures,  founded  upon 
them,  are  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country, — is  it  not  most 
unfortunate  that  you  should  have  incumbered  them  with  your  help,  not  on  account 
of  your  actions  as  ministers,  but  on  account  of  your  position  as  the  executive  govern- 
ment? There  is,  depend  upon  il,  a  prevalent  feeling  in  the  country,  that  these 
measures  could  not  have  been  passed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  propounded. 
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Your  object  being-  to  remove  the  commercial  distress,  and  relieve  the  financial  enn- 
barrassment  of  this  country,  to  restore  confidence,  and  to  find  means  of  profitably 
employing  capital,  I  must  say  that  you  are  striking  the  severest  blow  conceivable 
against  the  industry  of  the  country,  by  leaving  these  tliree  great  questions  in  doubt 
for  an  indefinite  period;  by  setting  party  against  party  upon  such  a  question  as  that 
of  the  Corn-laws  ;  by  stirring  up  society  to  its  foundation  ;  and  by  arraying  against 
each  other,  in  bitter  discord,  classes  of  the  community  whose  harmony  is  essential  to 
their  own  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  state.  You  are  now 
about  to  dissolve  parliament  uj)on  the  cry  of  "cheap  bread."  You  promise  the 
substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  present  fluctuating  one.  My  firm  belief  is,  that 
a  fixed  duty  will  give  no  effectual  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  or  of  many 
parts  of  this  country.  What  the  effect  of  it  may  be  is  entirely  doubtful.  I  believe 
it  to  be  fraught  v/ith  the  most  serious  consequences.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
paralyze  agricultural  prosperity,  by  a  fixed  duty  of  I5.  a  bushel  upon  corn,  without 
seriously  affecting  other  interests  connected  with  agriculttu'e.  But  my  firm  belief  is, 
that  the  course  which  you  have  taken,  the  appeals  which  you  have  made,  the  mode 
in  which  you  have  conducted  this  question,  and  the  excitements  to  agitation  which 
have  been  created  through  that  mode  of  its  introduction,  will  make  it,  when  the  time 
of  difliculty  shall  come,  impossible  for  you  to  resist  the  application  of  the  same 
appeals,  and  to  maintain  that  duty  which  you  now  state  to  be  fixed  and  immutable. 
This  is  my  firm  conriction  ;  and  I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  content,  whatever  may  be  the  issue,  with 
the  course  which  I  have  pursued, — which  has  been  less  with  a  view  to  any  party 
advantage  than  to  the  vindication  of  the  just  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  uphold  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution.  Many  may  think  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  permitted  you  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Corn-laws,  and  to  have  had  three  successive  debates,  and  three  successive 
minorities,  each  decreasing  in  numbers.  That  might  have  been  a  better  and  more 
political  course,  in  respect  to  party.  I  know  the  advantages  which  I  give  you  by 
bringing  forward  this  motion.  I  am  content  to  give  you  those  advantages,  because 
I  think  I  should  have  been  abandoning  my  duty,  after  the  declaration  you  made,  of 
its  being  your  intention  to  continue  in  the  ordinary  performance  of  your  official 
functions,  notwithstanding  the  defeats  you  had  met  with,  if  I  had  acquiesced  in  that 
princi])le,  and  had  not  asked  the  House  of  Commons,  by  some  distinct  declaration, 
to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  proposition — that  you  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  and  that  your  retention  of  power,  under  such  circumstances,  is  at  variance 
with  tiie  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes,  312;  Noes,  311 ;  majority,  1. 
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Lord  John  Russell  at  the  conclusion  of  a  short  explanatory  speech,  in  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  government,  and  to  the  anticipated  alterations  in  the  Corn-laws, 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Sir  Robekt  Peel: — ^Sir,  I  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  confine  myself  to  the 
topics  touched  upon  by  the  noble  lord;  and  I  hope  I  shall  express  my  sentiments 
u[)on  them  as  candidly  as  he  has  done.  I  will,  first,  refer  to  the  charge  which  the 
noble  lord  complains  that  I  made  against  the  government  at  the  ci.nclusion  of  my 
reply  the  other  night,  tliat  the  budget  had  been  framed  with  a  view  to  particular 
j)urposes,  and  not  to  the  real  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  lord  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention,  or  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  my  feelings,  than  to  take  any  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  government  where  no  rejjly  could  be  given;  and  to  prove  this,  when  I 
heard  the  boasts  of  the  government  the  other  night,  of  the  great  and  triumphant 
success  of  their  foreign  policy,  although  I  felt  that  I  could  have  made  some  abate- 
ment of  those  triumphs  in  my  reply,  I  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  that  topic, 
because  I  knew  that  the  noble  lord  tiie  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  have  no 
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opportunity  of  reply.  So  mue1i,  then,  for  any  wisli  on  my  part  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  noble  lord.  I  cortaiidy  did  state,  witli  roforeuce  to  the  bud;^ut,  tliat  there 
was  an  impression  very  generally  entertained  that  the  measures  which  the  nol)le 
lord  proposed  would  not  have  been  brought  forward  if  tlie  goverinnent  had  not  been 
unsuccessful  upon  other  questions.  But  the  noble  lord  says,  now,  tliat  this  impres- 
sion was  a  wrong  one;  and  in  that  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  I  am  bound  to 
confide,  and  I  do  place  in  it  implicit  confidence.  But,  after  all,  I  will  observe,  that 
if  those  measures  were  deemed  by  the  government  to  be  measures  of  imporlance  as 
regarded  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  country,  they  ouglit  to  have  been  l)rought 
forward  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  session,  antl  to  be  introduced  to  ])arliaui(.'nt 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  There  was  also  another  course  which  I  think  the 
government  ought  to  have  pursued  with  respect  to  those  important  measures,  when 
they  had  determined  to  submit  them  to  parliament;  that  was,  lo  renew  the  import 
duties  committee.  I  before  stated,  that  not  one  member  of  the  government  had 
attended  on  that  committee;  and  I  therefore  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  committee  been  re-appointed  before  those  measures  were  submitted  to  the 
House.  I  cannot  see  that  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  wait  for  the  usual  time  for 
bringing  forward  the  budget  in  order  to  introduce  those  measures.  They  might 
have,  at  least,  been  proposed  a  month  earlier. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  the  noble  lord  had  one  of  two  courses  only 
to  pursue  upon  that  subject.     Those  two  courses  were,  either  to  press  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  subject  uj>on  the  House,  or  to  abstain  from  touching  upon  it 
altogether.     I  shall  not  say  which  of  these  two  courses  it  v.-ould  have  been  bettor 
for  the  noble  lord  to  adopt;  but  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  hardly  fair  in  the  noble 
lord  to  give  us,  this  evening,  the  main  heads  of  the  arguments  he  would  have  made 
use  of  had  the  (juestion  come  ])roperly  before  the  House.     The  noble  lord  has  told 
us  four  of  the  principal  arguments  he  would  have  used  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  into 
those  arguments  I  cannot  follow  the  noble  lord,  to  state  the  totally  different  views  I 
take  of  the  question,  without  provoking  a  very  inconvenient  discussion,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  I  think  it  much  better  to  avoid.     I  will  therefore  leave  the 
noble  lord  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  advantage  he  can  derive  from  the  course 
he  has  pursued,  although  I  do  not  think  th.at  that  advantage  has  been  very  fairly  taken. 
The  only  other  point  to  which  the  noble  lord  referi-ed  was  the  (jucstion  of  supply. 
The  noble  lord  says  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  the  country  by  calling  a  new  parliament.     Upon  this  point  I  shall  express  no 
opinion,  but  leave  to  the  noble  lord  all  the  responsibility  of  the  advice  he  has  given 
to  the  Crown  upon  this  subject.     I  did  understand  the  noble  lord  to  give  notice,  on 
Friday  night,  that  he  would  prepare  a  vote  of  sui)ply,  but  only  such  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous estimates  as  it  was  his  duty  at  once  to  pro[)ose,  because,  if  these  were  nut 
granted  at  the  present  moment,  their  further  delay  would  cause  great  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service.     Now,  while  I  am  not  jjrepared  to  make  any  objection  to  this 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  or  to  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  vote,  my 
opinion  is, — leaving  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  all  the  responsibility  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament, — that  that  measure  ouglit  to  be  executed  with  the  least  possible 
delay.     I  say,  that  in  a  parliament  whose  days  are  registered — the  fate  of  which  is 
determined — it  is  not  correct  to  propose  any  measure  not  imperatively  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.     I  mean  no  asperity ;  but,  I  do  say,  also,  that  the 
vote  of  Friday  night  is  an  additional  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done,  but  that 
reference  shoulil  at  once  be  made  to  the  sense  of  the  countiy.     When,  on  Friday 
night,  the  noble  lord  announced  his  intention  of  proposing  the  estimates  immediately 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  I  hail  made  uj)  my  mind  not  to  make  any  objection 
to  such  a  course  ;  but  the  present  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
quite  a  diti'erent  thing.     He  proposes  to  take  a  vote  of  credit  for  six  months.     I 
shall  not  state  what  my  opinion  is  as  to  the  advice  which  the  government  have  given 
to  the  Crown,  or  their  duty  in  that  respect,  as  to  dissolving  the  present  parliament; 
but,  the  government  having  given  such  advice  to  the  Crown,  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
sugar  bill,  which  I  know  is  a  necessary  measure  to  be  passed  ;  and  I  took  the  same 
view  of  the  estimates  to  which  1  supposed  the  noble  lord  referred  in  his  notice  of 
Friday  night;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  ex'icct  that  any  more  extensive  measure 
would  be  proposed.     My  opinion  is,  that  the  Crowu  having  been  advised  to  dissolve 
152— Vol.  in. 
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the  parliament,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  that  dissolution  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  also  that  the  new  parliament  should  be  called  together  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  For  many  reasons  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  new  parliament  should  be  convoked  at  an  early  period.  It  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  but  to  prevent  advantage  being  improperly  taken  in 
commercial  speculations  arising  from  the  doubtful  state  of  the  law ;  and  I  consider 
it  still  as  much  called  for  by  the  position  in  which  the  executive  government  of  the 
country  at  this  moment  stands  before  the  people.  I  therefore  say  that  the  new 
parliament  should  be  convoked  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be ;  and  this  practice  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  past  precedents  and  the  analogy  of  former  similar  occasions. 
In  1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  the  parliament,  the  succeeding  parliament  was 
immediately  called  together.  Such  also,  was  the  case  after  the  dissolution  in  1817; 
and  Lord  Grey,  after  the  dissolution  in  1831,  pursued  the  same  course,  and  convoked 
the  new  parliament  immediately.  These  three  cases  are  exactly  analogous ;  and 
therefore  the  House  has  a  right  to  expect  tliat  the  noble  lord  will  call  the  new  par- 
liament together  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  If  the  noble  lord  will  declare  his 
intention  to  advise  the  Crown  to  pursue  this  course,  that  declaration  of  the  noble 
lord  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  me.  I  consider  the  declaration  of  the  leader  of  her 
Majesty's  government  so  sufficient  that  I  shall  implicitly  rely  upon  it.  I  say  that, 
if  the  noble  lord  pursues  former  precedents,  he  can  have  no  hesitation  in  the  course 
he  ought  to  follow ;  and  if  he  act  upon  those  precedents,  notwithstanding  the  notice 
of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  shall  make  no  objection  to  the  propositions 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  government.  Tlie  noble  lord  can  have 
no  constitutional  objection  to  giving  to  the  House  the  assurance  which  I  ask,  because 
for  such  a  course,  also,  there  are  several  precedents.  In  1807,  the  Crown  intimated 
the  intention  of  calling  the  new  parliament  speedily  together,  by  his  Majesty,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  he  should  direct  forthwith  to  be  convoked,  would  be  directed  to  certain 
measures.  In  1820,  "  His  Majesty  also,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  informed 
the  House  that  it  was  his  intention  to  call  the  new  parliament  without  delay."  In 
Lord  Grey's  government,  too,  in  1831,  which  is  the  last  instance,  his  Majesty 
expressed  his  hope,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  attention  of  the  new 
parliament,  which  he  would  direct  immediately  to  be  called,  should  be  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  important  subjects.  And  thus  I  have  shewn,  by  four  former 
precedents,  that  the  new  parliaments  were  convoked  in  these  cases  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  after  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  parliament ;  and  I  have  shewn, 
by  three  former  precedents,  that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
giving  an  intimation  of  its  intention  to  call  the  succeeding  parliament  without  delay. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord  cannot  object  to  give  the  House  the  assurance 
for  which  I  ask, — and  which,  as  I  before  said,  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me 
upon  the  subject.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  precise  position  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment ;  but,  supposing  the  noble  lord  to  be  unable  to  give  this  assurance  to  the  House, 
I  shall  not  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  But  I  cannot  be 
a  party  to  a  vote  which  would  imply  an  opinion,  on  my  part,  that,  although  the 
parliament  may  be  dissolved,  yet  that  its  successor  need  not  be  convened  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

8ir,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  quite  clear  that  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  take  a  vote  for 
the  remaining  estimates  for  six  months, — that  is,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  5tli  of 
October, — such  a  vote  would  enable  the  government  to  defer  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament  until  October  or  November,  or  even  a  later  period;  but  that,  I  think, 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  proceeding;  and  against  it,  I  do  submit,  this  House 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  protest.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  will 
give  me  an  assurance,  in  his  place  as  a  minister,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  pursue  the  course  taken  on  all  former  occasions, — I  say,  if 
the  noble  lord  will  give  me  such  an  assurance  as  tliis,  such,  his  declaration,  will 
incline  me  to  phxce  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  not  to-quarrel  with  tlie  particular 
proposition  which  tlie  riglit  hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
^lade.  If,  however,  the  noble  lord  is  not  prepared — is  either  unable  or  unwilling — 
ito  give  me  this  assurance, — even  then,  I  will  consent,  in  part,  to  the  grant  for  which 
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the  right  hon. gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner  asks  ;  alfhoug-h  I  should 
subniit  that  estimates  for  a  period  of  three  montlis  would  he  ainji]}'  suHicient  to  supply 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  piihlic  service.  Tiie  House  will  observe,  tiiat  so  determined 
am  I  not  to  take  advantage  of  my  present  position  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  on 
any  branch  of  the  ])uhlic  service  inconvenience,  that,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  will  say  there  are  certain  votes  which  the  govern- 
ment requires,  and  for  winch  the  amount  of  estimates  for  three  months  would  not  be 
sutficient, — if  he  will  only  shew  me,  for  instance,  where  some  jjarticular  vote  has 
been  anticipated,  or,  proves  to  me  the  absolute  necessity,  why,  in  some  particular 
cases,  estimates  for  a  longer  period  ought  to  be  granted, — I  can  only  say  that  I  shall 
not  object; — that  I  shall  be  ready  to  grant  to  the  government  any  additional  sum 
which  they  may  require,  on  being  furnished  with  evidence  of  such  a  necessity.  I 
do  trust  that  the  noble  lord  is  aware  of  the  motive  which  induces  me  to  call  for  this 
assurance;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  noble  lord  will  relieve  me,  by  such  a  declara- 
tion, from  further  hostile  discussion  on  the  subject.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
inconsistent  on  my  part  in  asking,  or  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  in  making,  that 
declaration  for  her  Majesty's  government;  and,  as  I  require  no  further  guarantee 
beyond  his  declaration, — if  the  noble  lord  makes  it,  I  can  only  say,  without  implying 
that  I  waive  my  right  to  discuss  any  jjarticular  vote,  that  I,  for  one,  shall  not  object 
to  grant  the  remaining  estimates  for  six  months,  or  any  additional  sum  which  I  am 
assured  the  interests  of  the  country  may  require. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  House  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a  new  one 
summoned,  to  meet  August  19,  1841. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

August  24,  1841. 

Parliament  having  been  opened  by  commission,  and  the  Speaker  having  reported 
to  the  House  the  Lords  Commissioners'  speech,  Mr.  Mark  Philips  proposed  the 
Address  in  rejjl}'. 

Mr.  Wortley  then  rose,  and  proposed,  by  way  of  amendment,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
to  the  effect,  that  her  Majesty's  advisers  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  that  House. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  fourth  night's  debate,  spoke  as  follows  : — If  I  felt  more  acutely 
than  in  fact  I  do,  either  for  myself  or  the  party  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  weight 
of  censure  and  vituperation  with  which  we  have  been  visited  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  (Mr  O'Connell,)  I  still  could  find  some  consolation  ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  his  present  abuse  of  the  Tory  party,  it  falls  infinitely  short  of 
that  which  he  has  so  often  lavished  on  his  beloved  Whigs.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has,  in  fact,  reduced  himself  to  a  position  in  which  his  praise  and  his 
censure  are  of  etpial  value.  If  these  Whigs  are  the  men  who  have  so  im[)roved  and 
advanced  the  condition  of  Ireland, — if  these  are  the  men  who  for  ten  years  have  given 
to  that  country  happiness  and  tranquillity, — what  can  have  justified  you  in  loading 
them  in  former  times  with  every  calumny  ?  What !  are  these  "  the  base  and  bloody 
•  and  brutal  Whigs?"  When  you  are  accounting  for  their  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ment, do  you  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  one  distinguished  member  of  that  party, 
I  might  say  without  any  exception,  who  has  not  had  the — honour — of  your  vitu- 
peration ?  Is  there  one?  You  sa}'  that  for  ten  years  they  have  so  governed 
Ireland,  as  to  secure  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  tranquillity  and  order.  Why,  for 
four  of  those  years  my  noble  friend  near  me  was  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  for  four 
years  out  of  the  ten  that  man,  whose  advent  to  power  you  now  deprecate,  was  the 
immediate  agent  of  the  Whig  administration  in  Ireland.  I  ask  now,  if  these  men 
have  so  well  deserved  your  approbation;  and  if  so,  why  it  was  that,  night  after  night, 
you  increased  their  difficidties  and  embarrassments  by  your  opposition;  by  de- 
nouncing them  to  the  country,  and  by  trying  to  create  prejudice  against  them  in 
Ireland,  by  every  calumnious  expression  which  an  imagination  fertile  in  calumny 
could  suggest  ?    Sir,  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  provoked  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  think 
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I  have  had  some  provocation.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been  provoked 
into  a  single  expression  betraying  the  slightest  irritation.  It  was  my  wish,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  I  shall  fulfil  my  intention,  to  discuss  the  questions  that  are  now  before 
the  House,  in  a  spirit  and  in  a  temper  becoming  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  they  involve. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  for  the  period,  except  for  one 
short  interval,  of  nearly  ten  years.  I  have  attempted  to  conduct  that  opposition — 
reconciling,  at  the  same  time,  the  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions,  and  the  open  and 
direct  condemnation  of  their  measures — vrith  an  absence  of  every  expression  of  an 
acrimonious  nature — the  absence  of  every  feeling  betraying  personal  hostility  or 
dislike.  Placed  in  that  situation  in  the  opposition  where  some  latitude  is  necessarily 
allowed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty  temperately ;  and  it  certainly  is 
not  upon  this  occasion,  when,  according  to  the  apparent  feeling  of  the  House,  that 
opposition  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  success,  that  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  course  different  from  that  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued.  I  feel 
that  all  the  exultation  of  party  triumph  should  be  suppressed  in  the  presence  of 
those  great  questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  our  consideration;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  those  great  consequences  which  have  been  anticipated,  are  likely  to  flow 
from  the  debate  of  tliis  night — if  it  be  true  that  the  destinies  of  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  government  are  concerned,  are  to  be  committed  to  other  hands: — those  who, 
according  to  public  opinion,  will  be  called  to  power,  ought  to  survey  the  position  of 
public  affairs  with  feelings  far  more  elevated  than  such  as  are  connected  with  mere 
party  considerations.  I  hope  sincerely — if  public  anticipations  be  correct,  if  it  be 
likely  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs — that 
I  shall  contemplate  those  dangers  and  those  difficulties  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  adverted,  and  which  perhaps  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  administration — I  hope  I  shall  contemplate  them  with- 
out any  unmanly  fear,  or  any  shrinking  from  that  responsibility  which  belongs  to 
public  station;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  conceive  it  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  feelings,  to  contemplate  them  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  obligations  which  high 
office  imposes,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  ])ublic  duties  involve.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  of  contemplation,  rather  than  with  any  feeling  of  party  rancour,  or  exultation, 
that  I  proceed  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  topics  that  have  been  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

Let  me  first  briefly  notice  two  or  three  points  in  the  address  upon  which  no  great 
difference  of  opinion  is  entertained.  The  first  is  that  in  which  we  express  our  satis- 
faction, "  that  the  temporary  separation  Avhich  the  measures  taken  in  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  created  between  the  contracting  parties  and 
France,  has  now  ceased."  Sir,  no  man  learns  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  do,  that 
that  separation  has  ceased.  No  man  learns  with  more  cordial  satisfaction  that 
France  has  been  able,  consistently  with  her  honour,  to  enter  again  into  the  great 
councils  of  Europe.  I  do,  however,  hope  that  that  re-union  will  not  be  a  mere 
formal  re-union,  but  that  it  will  be  accomjjanied  with  the  restoration  of  those  ami- 
cable feelings,  and  of  that  cordial  and  good  understanding  between  this  country  and 
France,  which  is  essential  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  I  have  read 
with  feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  sentiments  which  have  been  recently 
expressed  by  a  great  statesman — I  speak  not  of  sentiments  expressed  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  but  at  a  public  meeting  of  his  constituents; 
and  whatever  is  stated  at  any  meeting,  by  a  man  so  eminent,  holding  so  high  and 
important  a  situation,  and  who  has  proved  himself  so  truly  deserving  of  the  character 
of  a  great  statesman,  as  M.  Guizof,  the  present  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
France,  must  command  attention:  I  have  seen,  I  say,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
this  frank  declaration  from  him,  "That  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  the  restora- 
tion of  a  good  understanding  between  France  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe." 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  address  refers  to  her  Majesty's  hope,  "  That  the  union 
of  the  principal  powers  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  great  interests  of  Europe  will 
afford  a  firm  security  for  the  maintenance  of  peace."  I,  for  one,  with  the  rest  of 
this  House,  also  reciprocate  that  hope.  I  sincerely  hope,  that  a  cordial  union  may 
exist  between  those  powers  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  Europe;  and 
1  hope  that  the  first  great  interest  of  Europe  that  will  be  attended  to  may  be  that  of 
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a  p^eiieral  disarmament.  Ts  not  the  time  come  when  those  pov/crfiil  countries  may 
reduce  their  military  establishments — when  they  may  say  to  eacii  other,  "There  is 
no  use  in  this  relative  increase  of  military  strength ?"  And  what,  after  all,  is  tho 
use  of  one  power  greatl}'  increasing  her  navy,  or  greatly  increasing  her  army  ?  Does 
not  that  power  know  that  for  the  inirposes  of  protection  and  self-defence  otiier 
powers  will  follow  the  example  ?  And  does  it  not  also  know,  that  there  is  no  relative 
increase  of  military  strength  that  does  not  produce  a  corresponding  weakness  in 
another  direction  ?  By  such  a  course  you  deprive  ])eace  of  half  its  value,  while  you 
anticipate  the  energies  of  war  when  war  is  uncalled  for.  I  know  it  is  a  romantic 
idea,  that  a  nation  ought  to  trust  to  professions  for  security;  but  then,  if  eacli  coun- 
try will  commune  with  itself — if  each  country  will  ask  what  is  the  state  of  its 
finances,  and  of  those  of  every  country  in  Europe — if  each  country  will  ask  what 
is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  )>resent  from  foreign  aggression,  compared  with 
the  danger  of  producing  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  from  curtailing  the  comforts 
of  the  people  by  undue  taxation, — the  answer  it  must  give  is  this, — that  the  danger 
from  aggression  is  infinitely  less  than  the  danger  incurred  by  preparation  to  resist 
it.  The  interests  of  Europe  do  not  depend  upon  the  question  of  which  country 
shall  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  this  small  court  or  in  another;  the  true 
interest  of  the  countries  of  Europe  is,  to  come  to  some  one  common  accord  which 
shall  enable  them  to  reduce  those  military  armaments  which  belong  to  a  state  of 
war  rather  than  of  peace.  I  wish  that  the  councils  of  each  of  those  countries — and 
if  their  councils  will  not,  I  hope  that  the  public  mind  will  induce  them  to  do  so — 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  great  revolution  which  has  been  brought  about  of 
late  years  in  the  feelings  of  Europe.  A  twenty-five  years'  peace,  an  increased  inter- 
course of  commerce,  new  connections,  and  new  interests,  have  effected  a  great  change 
in  public  affairs.  Take  France,  for  instance;  and  what  country  in  P^urope,  if  com- 
mon sense  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  that  country,  would  wish  to  see  such  a  nation 
curtailed  of  its  legitimate  proportion  of  authority  in  the  general  councils  of  Europe? 
The  common  feeling  of  Frenchmen  seems  to  be,  that  the  old-fashioned  feeling  of 
national  hostility  tov/ards  France  still  prevails  in  this  country.  This  is  a  complete 
mistake.  If  you  take  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  in  the  proportion  of  ninety- 
nine  to  one,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  other  wish  amongst  lier  people,  than  that 
France  should  consolidate  the  free  representative  institutions  by  which  she  is 
governed — you  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  feeling  of  rivalry  directed  against  her 
successful  competition  in  the  paths  of  science,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  of 
literature,  of  manufactures,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce.  My  firm  belief  is,  that 
if  France  were  in  danger  from  unjust  aggression,  the  security  of  the  nation  would 
not  be  found  in  the  number  of  her  regiments,  but  in  the  mind  and  public  support  of 
her  people,  who  would  rise  with  the  energy  of  one  man  to  rebuke  and  repel  the 
danger.  Look,  then,  at  that  magnificent  spirit  which  in  Germany  has  virtually 
abolished  the  division  into  small  states.  At  present,  there  is  but  one  feeling  from 
Hamburgh  to  the  Tyrol,  and  from  Berlin  to  the  southern  confines  of  the  country,  and 
which,  if  the  country  were  threatened  wnth  aggression,  would  rise  in  all  its  fulness 
and  its  majesty,  and  annihilate  the  invaders.  In  a  spirit  like  this  are  to  be  found 
the  securities  against  aggression,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Not  higli  raised  battlements  or  laboured  mounds, 
Tliick  walls  or  mo;iteii  gates, 
I5ut  man,  liigh-nihukHl  man, — 

who,  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  in  Germany  or  France,  would,  at  the  notice  of  a  mo- 
ment, rise  in  all  that  energy  which  France  displayed  in  '93.  Why  do  I  give  this 
counsel  ?  [Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  ! "  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.]  If 
I  may  assume  your  hypothesis,  that  I  shall  be  called  to  power,  you  surely  won't 
charge  me  with  indecent  presumption  in  offering  this  opinion.  The  first  impression 
perhaps  will  be,  that  "  this  man  is  afraid  of  war,"  or  "  that  he  counsels  other  states 
to  reduce  their  army,  in  order  that  he  may  gain,  by  their  so  doing,  some  paltry  ad- 
vantage." But  public  men  must  disregard  such  low  and  grovelHng  imputations.  You 
cannot  conduct  war,  as  Buonaparte  conducted  it,  against  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe.  You  cannot  make  a  country  that  you  conquer  bear  the  expense  of  the  con- 
([uest.  That  is  impossible.  What,  then,  nuist  these  warlike  pre])arations  end  in? 
A  moment  must  arrive,  the  most  infelicitous  for  states  as  well  as  for  individuals — the 
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day  of  reckoning  must  come !  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  country.  And  when  tlie 
people  come  to  calculate,  in  their  sober  moments,  the  relative  advantages  of  immense 
armaments  and  universal  distress  in  the  train  of  military  glory,  with  the  taxes  raided 
to  maintain  those  armaments, — when  they  come  to  take  calmer  and  more  discreet 
views  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  cost,  and  of  the  momentary  excitement, — their 
sober  conclusions  will  justify  a  statesman  in  adopting  an  equally  sober  policy, 
but  a  policy  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  firmest  deter- 
mination,  if  an  occasion  should  unhappily  call  for  it,  to  risk  everything  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  true  interests  of  the  country. 

I  come  to  a  point,  now,  which  is  of  greater  importance.  I  confess  that  I  remarked 
with  great  regret  the  omission  in  the  speech  of  any  notice  of  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America: — not,  however,  that  I  necessarily  blame  that  omission ; 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  casual — I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  inadvertent.  Why  I 
regret  that  omission  is,  because  I  fear  that  you  have  nothing  very  satisfactory  to 
refer  to.  A  question  was  asked  of  the  noble  lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  to  which  the  noble  lord  made  an 
answer  that  might  have  easily  suggested  other  considerations.  The  noble  lord  laid 
down  the  position,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  institutions  of  other  countries 
as  apart  from  their  general  government;  that  our  demand  must  be  uniformly  made 
upon  the  public  organs  of  authority,  and  upon  them  alone ;  that  their  internal  laws 
and  regulations  could  not  be  appealed  to  as  an  answer.  When  the  noble  lord  read 
the  despatch  from  Mr.  Webster,  if  the  occasion  had  been  an  ordinary  one,  some 
questions  must  have  necessarily  arisen.  But  I  understood  the  noble  lord  to  deprecate 
the  putting  of  questions,  and  to  state  that  he  thought  it  might  be  more  conducive  to 
the  general  interests  of  peace,  and  consonant  with  the  national  honour,  that  this 
course  of  questioning  should  not  be  pursued ;  and,  drawing  the  inference  from  what 
I  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  I  shall  abstain  from  pressing  these 
questions  or  soliciting  any  further  explanation.  But  the  noble  lord  will  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  explanation  which  he  gave  was  anything  but  full  and  satisfactory. 

I  shall  now  proceed  at  once  to  those  great  subjects  which  have  been  adverted  to 
in  the  speech  and  the  address,  and  which  immediately  led  to  the  amendment  that 
has  been  proposed.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  address 
directly  called  on  us  for  an  express  approval  of  the  measures  recommended  by  ministers 
before  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The  speech  had  especial  reference  to  those 
measures,  which  were  intended  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  public  finances  of  the 
country,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  timber, 
sugar,  and  corn.  I  do  not  mean  to  avoid  the  expression,  or,  I  must  rather  say,  the  re- 
petition, of  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  these  duties.  I  stated,  before  the  last  session 
terminated,  what  was  the  course  which  I  intended  to  pursue,  and  what  view  I  took 
with  reference  to  them.  I  was  told  that  the  country  would  disapprove  of  the  secrecy 
which  I  meant  to  observe,  and  that  it  was  unworthy  any  person  likely  to  possess 
power  to  shrink  from  a  divulgement  of  his  plans  for  the  remedy  of  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  country.  But  I  gave  an  opinion  then, — to  which  I  now 
adhere  with  the  greater  resolution,  because  it  has  been  supported  and  confirmed  by 
the  voice  of  the  country, — that  I,  who  am  at  present  to  be  regarded  as  a  private 
individual,  am  not  called  on  by  any  considerations  of  public  duty — nay,  that  I  am 
precluded,  by  my  own  sense  of  public  duty — from  divulging  the  detailed  measures  by 
which,  if  called  to  power,  I  would  attempt  to  rescue  the  finances  of  the  country 
from  their  present  embarrassed  position.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  asked  me  whether,  if  I  dissented  from  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  therefore  dissented  from  the  principles  of  free  trade?  Sir,  I  protest  against 
the  principles  of  free  trade  being  trifled  with  in  this  indecent  manner.  I  protest 
against  the  conclusion  that,  because  I  oppose  those  individual  measures,  I  therefore 
entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  commerce — that  I 
.therefore  imply  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  In  the  first  place. 
Sir,  if  I  now  profess  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  I  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  new  or  hasty  adoption  of  that  creed.  I  was  Secretary  of 
State  in  182.5,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  recommended  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  from  commerce,  in  a  manner,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  more  calculated  to  promote  that  removal — to  make  it  acceptable 
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and  satisfaetorv — than  the  mode  wliicli  has  been  since  adopted  b}'  the  government. 
In  182.5,  with  niy  entire  acquiescence,  his  Majesty  delivered  tliis  recommendation, 
throngh  tlie  commissioners,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne: — "His  Majesty  com- 
mands us  not  to  conclude  without  informing  you  that  evident  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  tlie  relief  which  you  have  recently  given  to  commerce  by  tiie  removal 
of  inconvenient  restrictions.  His  Majesty  rcionnnends  to  you  to  persevere,  as 
circumstances  may  allow,  in  the  removal  of  similar  restrictions,  and  his  Majesty 
directs  us  to  assure  you  that  you  may  rely  upon  his  Majesty's  cordial  co-operation  in 
fostering  and  extending  that  commerce  which,  while  it  is,  imder  tlie  blessing  of  pro- 
vidence, a  main  source  of  strength  and  power  to  this  country,  contributes  in  no  less  a 
degree  to  the  happiness  and  civilisation  of  mankind." 

These  were  the  sentiments  to  which,  in  \H2-'J,  I  was  a  party.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has,  I  think,  a  fair  riglit  to  say,  "  Hut  don't  content  yourself  with  these 
general  declarations  in  favour  of  free  trade.  If  the  principles  be  good,  the  om/s  is 
thrown  on  you  of  establishing  the  grounds  for  making  an  exception."  I  will,  then, 
say, — although  an  hon.  gentleman  has  taunted  me  with  assuming  the  mantle  of 
Iluskisson, — 1  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  I  did  cordially  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  his  financial  measures,  and  received  from  Mr.  Iluskisson  the  assurance 
that  from  no  member  of  the  government  did  he  receive  a  more  cordial  support  than 
from  myself  in  forwarding  those  measures.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says, 
"  We  were  prepared  with  other  measures."  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there 
Avere  other  measures,  founded  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  intended  to  introduce.  lie  states  that  he  has  other  more  extensive 
measures  in  contemplation;  but  on  these  he  will  surely  not  expect  me  to  express  any 
opinion.  As  to  those,  however,  which  he  actually  proposed,  independently  of  the 
three  great  measures  of  last  session,  the  principal  one  winch  I  can  call  to  mind  now 
was  the  regulation  of  the  duties  on  cotFee  from  the  Brazils,  witli  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
that  absurd  anomaly  which  permits  that  coffee  now  to  come  round  by  the  Cape.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  met  no  opposition  from  me  in  that  matter.  I  was  fully  dis- 
posed to  give  him  my  cordial  support.  Another  measure  brought  forward  by  him 
was  for  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  East  India  produce,  as  compared  with  those 
upon  West  India  produce.  Upon  tliat  measure,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  met  with 
some  opposition,  I  think,  from  this  side  of  the  House, — som.e  slight  opposition  ; — but 
he  will  recollect  that  I  expressed  my  opinion  distinctly  in  his  favour.  The  other 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  permitting  the  free  introduction  of  lumber  and  provision  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  duty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  meet  with  any  very  formidable 
opposition  on  that  measure. 

^Ir.  Labouchere. — It  was  opposed  by  the  member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Goulbnrn). 

Sir  11.  Peel. — The  measure,  as  I  remember,  was  but  slightly  opposed.  But,  pro- 
ceeding to  other  matters,  I  shall  now  refer  to  another  passage  of  the  speech : — "It  will 
be  for  you  to  consider  whether  some  of  these  duties  are  not  so  trifling  in  amount  as 
to  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue,  while  they  are  vexatious  to  commerce." 

You  ask  whether  I  contend  against  that  principle  ?  Not  in  the  least.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  just — nothing  more  wise,  than  such  a  recommendation.  If  there 
be  duties  which  are  unproductive  to  the  revenue  and  vexatious  to  commerce,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  Nor  to 
the  principle  contained  in  the  following  passage  can  I  at  all  demur: — "  You  may 
farther  examine  whether  the  principle  of  jirotection  upon  which  others  of  these  duties 
are  founded  be  not  carried  to  an  extent,  injurious  alike  to  the  income  of  the  state 
and  the  interests  of  the  people." 

The  only  reason  why  I  object  to  the  address  is,  that  you  have  announced  that  it 
means  to  challenge  an  opinion  upon  the  three  principal  measures  which  formed  part 
of  your  budget;  and  my  fear  is,  that  with  that  public  intimation  of  your  intentions, 
I  might  acquiesce  in  the  general  ^vords  of  the  address,  and  you  might  construe 
that  acquiescence  into  an  approbation  of  the  detailed  measures.  I  come,  then,  to 
the  detailed  measures  themselves.  Before  the  House  separated  last  parliament, 
I  said  with  respect  to  the  timber  duties,  I  will  give  no  pledge — I  will  reserve  to 
myself  the  consideration  of  that  question ;  but  I  will  know,  circumstanced  as  the 
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Canadas  are — I  will  know  whether  there  may  not  be  political  considerations  which 
may  contravene   the  general    principles  of  free    trade,   or   render   it  desirable   to 
carry  them  out  in  this  particular  case.     Now,  what  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
this  question  ?     The  noble  lord  (Lord   J.  Russell)  told  us  that  Lord  Sydenham, 
the  Governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  had  said  that  the  proposition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  foreign  timber  as  compared  with  those  on  colonial,  would  greatly 
add  to  his  embarrassment — that  it  would  greatly  embarrass  him  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  formed  tl)at  union  which,  according  to  the   learned    gentleman,   is 
to  be  productive  of    so    little  harmony,    contentment,   and   satisfaction.      At  the 
present  moment  when  our  relations  with  the  United  States  are  so  critical,  Lord 
Sydenham  said,  "  If  you  carry  the  timber  duties,  yon  will  greatly  add  to  my  embar- 
rassment."    He  said  there  might  be  other  measures  which,  if  carried,  might  recon- 
cile the  Canadians  to  an  alteration  of  the  duties ;  but  to  this  hour  we  have  never 
heard  what  those  measures  were.     Why,  what  is  the  state  of  the  Canadas  at  this 
moment?     What  is  the  state  of  the  Canadas  as  atfectcd  by  our  relations  with  the 
United  States?     I  have  seen  lately  published  in  the  newspapers  a  despatch  from  the 
noble  lord  the  secretary  for  the  colonies — a  despatch  of  a  peculiar  nature — such  a 
despatch  as  I  believe  never  was  published  before — a  despatch  in  which  the  noble 
lord  frankly  informs  the  Governor-general  of  Canada,  and  proclaims  to  the  world, 
that  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  a  project  for  the  fortification  of  Canada,  not 
merely  as  he  would  have  done  in  ordinary  times  to  tlie  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
but  to  Lord  Hill  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  £100,000  per  annum  should 
be  devoted  for  that  purpose.     Why,  if  that  be  so — if  we  cannot  rest  on  the  superi- 
ority of  our  naval  force — if  we  must  fortify  Canada — and  if  this  be  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  with  the  object,  1  suppose,  of  convincing  the  United   States   that  our 
mind  is  made  up,  at  any  risk  or  cost,  to  defend  the  Canadas,  and  perhaps  also  to 
assure  the  people  of  Canada  that,  notwithstanding  our  own  financial  difficulties, — 
notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  which  we  are  involved, — we  are 
ready  to  take  on  ourselves  the  debt  contracted  by  Upper  Canada ; — I  don't  contest 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure.     It  may  be  right  so  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind ;  it 
maj'  be  right  to  hold  out  that  pecuniary  inducement  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
union;  it  may  be  wise  to  fortify  Canada,  and  to  spend  £100,000  annually  in  that 
fortification, — nay,  it  may  be  wise  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  step  of  publishing 
your  communications  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  that  subject  to  the  United 
States ;  but  if  these  measures  are  justifiable  and  wise,  don't  they  indicate  a  state  of 
public  feeling  and  a  state  of  public  danger  which  justifies  my  reserve,  lest  at  this 
moment  we  should  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  Governor-general  of  Canada? 
Observe,  1  know  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  the  Colonial-office, — I  refer  merely  to  a 
published  despatch  ;  and  I  suppose  the  very  fact  of  its  publication  will  acquit  me  in 
the  eyes  of  the  noble  lord  of  taking  any  step  for  increasing  its  notoriety.     I  should 
deeply  regret  if  I  had  contravened  any  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  keep  the  matter 
secret ;  but  the  despatch  to  which  I  have  referred  was  published  in  the  English 
newspapers  at  full  length. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  sugar.  Upon  that  subject,  I  am  afraid  I 
must  maintain  precisely  the  same  language  as  I  held  last  session.  At  any  rate,  you 
shall  acquit  me  of  tliis  charge,  that  before  the  dissolution  I  held  one  sort  of  language 
with  the  view  of  gaining  a  majority,  and  that,  having  gained  a  majority,  I  am  now 
going  to  modify  that  language ;  as  if  I  had  sought  your  removal  from  oflice  on 
account  of  those  distinct  measures  which  you  have  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time 
contemplated  my  own  confirmation  in  power  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  course.  I 
frankly  own  I  contemplate  no  such  thing.  I  maintain,  now,  the  same  opinions  on 
this  subject  I  stated  Avhen  the  question  was  last  discussed.  I  say,  seeing  that  you 
propose  to  admit  the  sugar,  not  only  of  Brazil,  but  of  Cuba,  at  a  duty  of  125.; — 
seeing  that  your  own  measure  was  so  ill  considered  that  you  were  obliged  to  alter  it 
within  a  week  from  its  first  introduction; — seeing  that  you  made  no  stipulations 
whatever  at  the  time  of  proposing  that  great  advantage  in  respect  of  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade, — it  did  appear  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  were  incurring  a  risk 
of  aggravating  the  horrors  both  of  slavery  and  tlie  slave  trade,  particularly  as  far  as 
Cuba  was  concerned.  You  took  no  precautions  which,  even  if  your  views  were  just, 
you  might  have  taken,  in  exacting  conditions  from  those  states;  but,  above  all,  there 
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vns  the  prospect  of  an  increased  supply  of  snjjfar  from  your  own  colonies  in  the  East 
tuul  West  Indies,  atlonling  the  means  of  materially  reducing  the  price  of  sugar  from 
our  own  colonial  dependencies. 

Now,  I  fairly  admit  I  cannot  reconcile  that  course  to  the  just  principles  of  free 
trade.  I  fairly  admit  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  strictly  applied,  would 
require  the  disregard  of  those  considerations  connected  with  slavery.  That  is 
perfectly  true.  IJut  still  those  considerations  connected  with  slavery  did  weigh  on 
my  mind.  1  did  distrust  your  calculations  that  our  supply  would  he  so  short,  and 
the  price  would  he  so  high,  as  to  compel  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties.  I  did  not 
taunt  the  right  lion,  gentleman  for  changing  his  course  in  1 84 1  ;  and  I  really  think, 
although  I  am  sure  1  have  had  plenty  of  provocation  during  this  debate,  it  would  he 
much  better  that  we  should,  as  far  as  l)os^ible,  avoid  taunting  each  other  with  any 
change  of  opinion.  [Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear!"  and  laughter.]  Do  not  mistake  me, 
I  am  not  going  to  change  mine.  1  tell  you  I  adhere  to  the  opinions  I  e.\))ressed  on 
this  subject  before  the  dissolution.  But  let  me  remind  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Labouchere),  that,  although  I  did  not  taunt  him,  yet  the  grounds  he  took  in 
1840,  and  urged  with  so  much  ability,  were  diametrically  in  opposition  to  the  scheme 
he  propounded  in  1841.  Those  grounds  were,  that  the  West  Indies  were  tottering 
under  the  weight  of  a  great  experiment, — that  sugar  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies 
was  peculiarly  onerous, — that  on  the  sugar  estates  the  mortality  was  much  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the  raising  of  any  other  colonial  produce;  and  he  said  that  the 
people  of  England  required  that  justice  should  be  d'ue  to  that  great  experiment. 
Upon  these  grounds  the  right  hon.  gentleman  resisted — and,  in  my  opinion,  properly 
resisted — this  measure  in  1840.  Although  he  said  other  considerations  overpowered 
him  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  his  grounds  for  resist- 
ing the  alteration  of  those  duties  were  not  of  an  incidental  or  tenqjorary  nature.  I 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  increased  supply  of  sugar  from  our  colonics, — I 
thought  the  price  would  be  reduced.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  able  speech,  and  entered  into  many  details;  but  he  forgot  the 
part  of  Hamlet,  too, — he  forgot  to  refer  to  the  price  of  sugar.  The  price  of  sugar 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1840,  when  I  voted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  was  58s. 
4d.;  on  the  8th  of  January,  1841,  it  was  50s.  lOf/. ;  and  the  present  average  of  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies  and  our  East  Indian  possessions, 
is  36.9.  3d.  I  do  not  say  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  derived  from  your  own 
colonial  possessions  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar 
in  competition  with  it.  The  principles  of  free  trade  and  competition  must  disregard 
the  fact  of  low  prices.  In  point  of  fact,  low  prices  may  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
monopoly.  A  low  price  might  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  competition.  I  am 
merely  referring  to  the  reduction  of  price  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  my  expectations 
and  predictions  were  not  at  fault.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  say  to  me, 
"  True,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugars,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  consumi)tion ;  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  has  abated;" — if  it 
were  so,  that,  I  fairly  own,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  reduction  of  the  jirice  of  sugar.  But  will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  allow  me 
to  ask  him  why  he  confined  his  estimate  of  consumption  to  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  last  ?  Observe,  during  those  six  months  there  was 
a  great  derangement  of  the  trade  in  sugar,  because  the  ministerial  propositions  were 
known,  and  every  one  was  expecting  the  inlet  of  foreign  sugar  ;  at  least  all  were 
expecting  a  great  change  in  the  duties  levied  on  sugar.  There  was  a  great  depres- 
sion in  the  market,  and  an  unwillingness  to  purchase  sugar;  and  these  circumstances 
must  account  for  the  diminished  consumption,  or  at  least,  the  taking  sugar  out  from 
the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  consumption.  But  is  it  true  that,  in  the  last  three 
months,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption?  I  have  been  told, — I  do 
not  know  whetlier  I  can  entirely  rely  on  the  information  I  have  received,  but  it  is  to 
this  effect, — that  during  the  three  months  ending  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  imported  from  the  British  plantations,  including  the  Mauritius, 
was  937,000  cwt.;  and  in  the  same  period  of  1841,  for  the  three  months  ending  the 
5th  of  August  of  the  ])resent  year,  it  was  99"2,000,  or  nearly  1,000,000  cwt.  Is  that 
fact  true,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  be,  why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ojiposite  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  confiue  his  estimate  to  the  first  six  months  of  1841,  leaving  out  of  con- 
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sideration  the  succeeding  period  ?  Bat  if  the  statement  be  true,  it  is  a  most  important 
fact,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  mo=;t  consolatory  one,  which  I  value  infinitely  less  on 
account  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it,  than  as  an  indication  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  consumption.  Infinitely  less  do  I  regard  it  on  account  of  any  advan- 
tage that  maj'  result  to  the  exchequer,  than  as  an  indication  that  the  reduced  price 
of  the  article  has  contributed  to  an  increased  consumption.  If  these  facts  be  true, 
you  have  it  proved  that  there  is  a  fall  of  the  price  of  sugar  from  58a'.  4d.  per.  cwt.  to 
36s.  3d.;  and  this  within  the  last  three  months,  since  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies,  has  begun  to  arrive  in  this  country.  1  hail  this  result,  then,  as  one  of  great 
importance,  encouraging  the  hope  that  the  period  of  recovery,  slight  indeed, 
but  still  showing  a  turn  in  the  downward  progress  of  diminution,  perhaps  may 
have  arrived. 

I  come,  now,  to  that  more  important  and  exciting  topic,  the  consideration  of  the  duties 
on  corn.  That  I  may  make  no  mistake,  allow  nie  to  quote  the  exact  expressions  I  made 
use  of  with  respect  to  this  question  of  the  Corn-laws  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  parliament.  I  said,  what  I  now  repeat,  that  I  preferred,  on  the  whole,  a  graduated 
scale; — that,  after  mature  consideration,  I  had  formed  an  opinion,  which  intervening 
reflection  has  not  induced  me  to  change, —  that  the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  was 
better  than  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  duty  on  corn.  I  said,  and  I  must 
repeat  it,  that  I  think  the  sliding  scale  preferable  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  said  that  I 
would  not  pledge  myself  to  the  details  of  the  existing  law;  but  that  I  would  reserve 
to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  considering  and  amending  those  details.  I  hold 
that  language  now.  I  still  prefer  the  principle  of  a  graduated  duty.  But  if  you 
ask  me  whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  all  its 
details,  and  whether  that  is  the  condition  on  which  the  landed  interest  give  me 
their  support,  I  say  that,  on  that  condition,  I  cannot  accept  their  support.  [Cries 
of"  Hear,  hear!"  i'rom  the  ministerial  benches.]  Well,  but  am  I  not  repeating — 
am  I  not  maintaining — now, — precise!}'  the  same  position  I  took  up  formerly?  I 
maybe  wrong;  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  positive  of  accuracy;  but  it  does 
appear  to  me  to  savour  of  intolerance,  for  every  gentleman  to  presume  that  he  is  in 
the  right,  and  that  those  who  differ  from  him  are  wrong.  But.  suppose  we  are  in 
error.  Have  compassion  on  the  comparative  infirmity  of  our  inferior  judgments,  if 
you  will ;  but,  at  any  rate,  do  not  impute  motives  to  us  which  you  disclaim  for  your- 
selves, and  do  not  suppose  that,  in  maintaining  the  opinions  we  conscientiously 
think  just, — base  motives  can  have  any  sway  with  us.  The  right  lion,  gentleman 
opposite  says,  that  there  have  been  great  errors  in  calculating  the  averages;  and 
would  any  man  of  common  sense,  who  looked  forward  to  succeed  to  power,  debar 
himself  of  the  full  opportunity  of  correcting  those  errors  ?  There  may  be  various 
modes  of  correcting  those  errors ;  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  them.  I  purposely 
avoid  entering  upon  the  details.  But  this  I  say,  reviewing  the  whole  bearings  of 
this  question,  I  do  now,  with  a  majority,  as  it  is  supposed,  hold  the  language  which 
I  held  in  a  minority,  and  I  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  considering 
the  details  hereafter.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  your  whole  store  of 
obloquy  is  directed  against  me  in  consequence;  but  which,  after  the  experience  of 
thirty  years,  I  can  endure  with  as  little  irritation  or  uncomfortable  feeling  as  most 
men.  Still,  your  obloquy  is  directed  against  me  on  this  ground  ; — you  say  to  me, 
"  You  prefer  a  graduated  scale  to  a  fixed  duty,  and  yet  you  withhold  from  us  all 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  you  would  carry  out  your  principle."  Why,  was 
there  ever  a  more  preposterous  demand  made  of  a  public  man  than  that  he  should 
not  only  declare  his  preference  of  a  principle,  but  bind  himself  irrevocably,  before 
the  whole  world,  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  should  apply  it?"  You  made  this 
demand  of  me  in  j\lay  last,  and  yet  you  have  remained  in  office  up  to  the  present 
time.  You  said,  in  May  last,  "  You  are  coming  into  power,  we  are  going  out. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  shallow  candidate  for  power  as  not  to  tell  us,  upon  the  eve 
of  his  advent  to  ofiiice,  what  his  proposition  is  with  respect  to  the  sliding  scale?"' 
Why,  suppose  I  had  done  so.  All  this  demand  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
you  were  about  to  quit  oflSce.  On  the  18th  of  May  I  should  have  declared  my  in- 
tentions. Your  views  were  changed  in  the  intervening  period ;  and,  having 
determined  to  retain  power  and  to  appeal  to  the  people,  you  M'anted  the  convenient 
advantage  of  attacking  my  detailed  project,  and,  to  the  best  of  your  power,  making 
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it  utterly  impracticable.  Hut,  a'M  to  t'lis  all  the  intervening  confusion  of  the  corn 
trade.  Here  was  a  measure  ])roj>ose(i  on  the  I8th  of  May,  which  sut)se(iuent  events 
proved  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  House  before  the  middle  of  October,  at  the 
earliest;  and  the  wliole  country  was  to  be  occuj)ied  in  sifting,  and  condemning,  if 
they  deserved  cundenuiation,  the  details  of  the  measure;  and  then,  when,  after  five 
months,  I  came  into  |)o\ver,  you  would  have  bound  me  to  that  plan  so  prematurely 
condemned;  and,  if  1  had  not  adhered  to  it,  you  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  man 
who  came  forward  with  a  certain  ])lau  in  opiio:?ition ;  he  has  got  ofHce;  and,  the 
minute  of  his  attaining  it,  he  alters  the  details!"  I  was  honoiu'ed  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  powerful  party,  which  did  not  free  me  from  the  obligation  of  expressing 
my  opinion  with  resj)ect  to  the  new  measures  of  ministers,  but  which  did  not 
recinire  me  to  develop  a  budget ;  for,  if  it  were  my  duty  to  do  so,  wliy  do  we  go  to 
the  immense  e.vpense  of  maintaining  establishincnts  of  ])ublic  functionaries — 
ministers  of  the  Crown — whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the  budget?  If  we  are  all  on 
an  equality,  and  if  we  have  all  the  means  of  procuring  official  information,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  details  of  a  financial  scheme,  what  becomes  of  the  necessity 
for  the  offices  which  are  held  by  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite?  But  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  you  could  not  recpiire  this  of  me.  Why  did  you  give  me  a  year  to 
consider  the  New  Poor-law  ?  That  measure  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ; 
and  why  should  I  not,  in  the  same  way,  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
amendments  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  propose  on  it?  Is  not  the  one  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  the  other;  and  do  not  you  know,  with  respect  to  each,  that  the  premature 
declaration  of  the  details  of  a  measure,  and  the  sifting  of  tiiem,  in  popular  assem- 
blies, before  they  are  submitted  to  ])arliamcut,  tends  to  prejudice  the  free  con- 
sideration of  them  ?  And  yet  you  ask  me  to  pledge  myself  as  to  the  details  of  a 
new  Corn-law.  Suppose  I  hid  done  so.  I  was  to  proceed  afterwards  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  government.  There  was  one  point  in  the  measure  to  which  I  must 
have  adhered — I  mean  the  pivot  price.  But,  suppose  I  had  declared  my  measure  in 
detail,  offering  it  in  competition  v.'ith  that  of  the  government,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind  ;  and  J  was  to  go  to  each  colleague  to  ask  him  to  assent  to  belong  to 
my  government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  to  tell  him  "  there  is  one  irrevocable 
principle  to  which  j'ou  must  conform — not  to  a  mere  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws, — 
not  to  a  mere  preference  of  the  graduated  scale, — but  you  must  subscribe  to  this 
precise  mode  of  correcting  the  averages,  and  the  pivot  price  on  which  I  have  indi- 
vidually determined,  and  from  which  I  cannot  depart,  because  I  have  declared  in 
parliament  that  it  shall  be  so  and  so,  and  I  have  left  a  blank  to  l)e  afterwards  filled 
up."  Is  it  not  clear  what  would  have  been  the  conseipience  ?  And  can  any  reason- 
able person  deny  that  there  never  was  a  more  preposterous  demand  made  from  any 
public  man,  than  that  I,  not  being  in  office,  but  supposed,  by  you,  to  be  a  candidate 
for  power,  should  declare  the  precise  measure,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws, 
which,  in  the  event — the  perhaps  distant  event — an  event  contingent  on  your  in- 
clinations— of  my  return  to  power,  I  should  propose  when  I  was  in  office  ?  I  stated 
that  before  the  election ;  and  no  demands,  no  t.olicitation,  no  ridicule,  shall  induce 
me  to  depart  from  it.  What  was  the  cpiestion  between  us?  On  your  side,  gentle- 
men, who  are  the  advocates  of  free-trade,  many  of  whom  were  not  members  of  the 
last  parliament,  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  the  real  question  at  issue  was.  We 
both  ai.'knowledged  the  jirinciple  of  protection — we  both  aeknov\"!edged  the  principle 
of  protection  to  agriculture.  The  first  finance  minister  of  the  Crown  being  asked, 
"  Is  this  measure  of  fixed  duty  a  tax  or  protection  ?"  his  answer  was,  "  Most  un- 
questionably it  is  one  of  protection."  Well,  we  started,  therefore,  from  the  same 
point.  The  government  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  to  be  levied  on  foreign  corn, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circimistances.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  glut  of 
corn  in  the  market; — no  matter  what  might  be  the  price  of  corn — 90.f.  or  100.*.; — 
the  ])roposal  of  the  government  was,  and  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  8s.  duty  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Now,  will  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  have  the  goodness  to 
apply  his  calculations  to  the  g.)vernment  proposition  of  an  8,v.  duty  on  corn ;  and 
when  he  estimates  the  amount  of  duty  which  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
man,  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  bread  which  is  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  man,  will  he  tell  me  whether  his  calculations  are  not,  literally 
and  precisely,  as  applicable  to  a  fixed  duty  as  they  are  to  a  graduated  scale?     And, 
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when  I  have  adopted  the  fixed  duty,  and  accepted  it  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Corn-laws,  wliat  security  shall  I  have  that  tliose  promised  denunciations  which  are 
daily  and  nightly  to  be  lavished  against  the  bread  tax,  will  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  fixed  duty  of  8s.  as  it  does  to  the  duty  under  a  graduated  scale? 

Mr.  Brotherton.- — It  depends  on  the  amount. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — No,  it  does  not  depend  on  the  amount.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  flour 
is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  a  poor  family,  and  a  certain  quantity  only  is 
necessary  for  a  rich  one,  every  one  of  those  elaborate  calculations  whicli  were  brought 
forward  by  the  hen.  gentleman  will  apply  with  precisely  as  much  force  to  that  fixed 
and  unvarying  duty  as  to  a  shifting  duty,  without  reference  to  the  amount.  And 
every  argument  of  a  popular  nature,  calculated  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
content, will  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  a  fixed  irrevocable  duty,  levied 
directly  under  the  name  of  a  tax  on  bread,  as  it  does  to  the  duty  which  is 
levied  under  the  graduated  scale.  The  principles  of  free  trade  are  as  opposed  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other.  And  would  it  be  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  if  we  were 
to  have  a  mere  intermediate  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  public  declarations  having 
been  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
some  saying  that  they  accept  it  only  as  an  instalment,  others  that  they  take  it 
only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  free-trade, — but  all  declaring  that  they  regard  it  not 
as  a  final  settlement,  but  that,  having  got  this,  they  will  agitate  for  more?  And 
that  is  one  of  the  considerations  that  make  me  very  much  doubt  the  advantage, 
and,  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  the 
"  finality"  of  such  a  scheme. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question: — Suppose  you  had  passed  your  law  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  fixing  a  duty  of  8s.  on  corn,  to  take  effect  from  the  end  of 
the  session.  Suppose  the  weather  had  continued  unfavourable;  that  the  present 
harvest  had  been  a  peculiarly  deficient  one;  and  that  the  price  of  corn  had  risen 
towards  September  or  October,  to  90s.  a  quarter; — did  you  mean  to  have  insisted  on 
your  fixed  duty  of  8s.?  That  case  might  have  arisen — this  is  no  improbable 
conjecture.  You  want  to  give  security  to  commerce;  what  does  that  mean? 
That  men  may  speculate  in  corn — that  they  may  have  the  chance  of  making 
great  gain  by  pouring  in  foreign  corn  when  the  price  in  England  is  at  90s., — 
subject  only  to  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  Of  course  the  principles  of  free  trade  require  the 
rigid  exaction  of  that  duty.  Is  there  to  be  a  board  of  trade  with  a  discretionary 
power  to  remove  that  duty  whenever  it  shall  think  fit:  That,  surel}',  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade.  You  say  that  the  remote  conse- 
quence you  contemplate  is  that  the  price  will  not  rise.  That  is  not  the  speculation 
of  those  who  contend  for  a  total  repeal;  but  I  speak  to  those  who  advocate  a  fixed 
duty.  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  tax  upon  corn  was  contemplated  as  one  to  come 
into  immediate  operation.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contemplated  that  tax 
as  forming  part  of  his  Budget  for  the  year ;  and  I  merely  refer  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  prove  that  no  delay  was  in  contemplation,  but  that  he  estimated 
the  8s.  duty  as  a  part  of  his  ways  and  means.  Well,  suppose  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  to  be  gloomy  ;  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  defective  supply,  and  the  price 
had  risen  in  consequence  ;  suppose,  I  say,  all  this  as  taking  place  in  September  or 
October  next, — would  you  have  insisted  upon  a  rigorous  exaction  of  your  8s.  duty? 

An  hon.  member. — Yes  ! 

Sir  R.  Peel. — You  would  ?  Then  I  publicly  notify  to  the  country,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  great  manufacturer  and  a  stern  free  trader,  that,  be  corn  at  the 
price  of  80s.,  or  90s.,  or  100s.,  his  rigid  adherence  to  tlie  principles  and  doctrines 
of  free  trade  will  compel  him  to  exact  the  duty  of  8s.  So  that,  when  the  honourable 
member  for  Stockport  should  come  forward  with  the  distressing  details  of  the 
misery  of  the  poor — when  others  should  come  forward  with  their  sympathy  (and, 
as  I  sincerely  believe,  their  unfeigned  sympathy,)  with  the  sufferings  and  distresses 
of  the  poor,  sufferings  of  which  they  themselves  are  cognizant — when  they 
should  say  "Here  is  corn  at  a  price  of  90s.  or  100s.,  a  foreign  supply  is  pouring 
in;"  then  their  neighbour  and  friend,  the  honourable  member  who  answered  "yes," 
would  reply,  "No  matter  what  the  amount  of  distress  that  prevails — no  matter  what 
riuiy  be  the  extent  of  privation — no  matter  what  the  amount  of  suffering;  yet  still 
the  85.  duty  must  be  exacted ;  there  is  no  power  to  remit  it.  "  In  vain  would  it,  then, 
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be  to  show  tliat  under  the  existing  scale  it  would  have  been  adnnittod  at  Is.  In  vain 
would  it  be  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  law,  now — detective  as  it 
may  be — admitting  corn  wiien  there  is  scarcity — in  vain  would  it  be  to  draw  a  con- 
trast between  that  state  of  law  wliich  now  admits  foreign  corn  wlien  prices  were 
at  8O5.  or  90s.,  with  tliat  state  of  law  which  would  require  8a'.  irrevocably  and  under 
all  circumstances.  No  matter  for  these  considerations;  lion,  gentlemen  would 
adhere  strictly  to  the  8s.  duty,  and  would  say  that  the  inijjorter  of  corn  was 
entitled  to  the  letter  of  his  bond  !  It  may  be  very  well  to  make  all  this  parade  of 
strict  adherence  to  principle  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  under  those  circumstances  the  duty 
of  8s.  could  not  be  levied.  You  would  be  compelled  to  a  relaxati(jii  of  it,  either  by 
parliament  or  by  some  subordinate  power.  How  will  you  provide  for  that  relax- 
ation ?  Will  you  provide  that  when  corn  shall  arrive  at  a  certain  price  the  council 
shall  be  required  to  al)ate  the  duty  ?  If  you  do,  then  you  must  maintain  the  system 
of  averages.  And  then  I  say  that  in  that  case  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must 
apjdy  himself  to  the  correction  of  the  system  of  averages,  for  there  would  be 
the  same  temptation,  as  now,  to  deal  with  tiie  averages  when  there  should  be  a  price 
fixed  at  which  the  council  should  be  enabled  to  relax  the  duty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  take  no  such  power,  then  tiiat  principle  which  provides  for  the  total 
remission  of  the  duty  when  corn  is  inconveniently  high,  is  far  more  likely  to  work 
well  thin  that  principle  which  requires,  irrevocably,  and  under  all  circumstances,  u 
fixed  and  jjermanent  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  fluctuations  in  price,  I  confess,  having  paid  my  best  attention 
to  this  subject,  that  I  have  great  doubts  whether  your  expectations,  that  free  trade 
in  corn  will  produce  a  great  fixity  in  jirice,  will  be  realised.  It  does  appear  to  me, 
that  there  are,  and  must  be,  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  commodity  itself, — a  commodity  not  dependent,  like  articles  of 
manufacture,  upon  machinery,  which  can  be  limited,  but  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances varying  and  accidental  as  the  seasons,  or  as  the  quantity  of  corn  produced. 
That  the  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty,  therefore,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
law,  as  regards  insuring  fixity  of  price,  I  very  much  doubt.  In  considering  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  important  to  compare  the  price  of  grain  in  those 
countries  in  which  corn  laws  do  not  operate,  with  tlie  ])rlccs  in  this  country.  And 
here  let  me  say,  incidentally,  that,  in  considering  this  question,  I  wish  to  disregard 
every  party  and  poliiieal  feeling  whatsoever,  and  to  treat  it  as  only  it  ought  to  be 
treated.  With  respect  to  the  fluctuations,  tlien,  in  tlie  price  of  corn,  undoubtedly 
they  have  been  great,  greater  than  I  could  have  Avi>hed.  The  main  object  to 
be  attained  is  a  comparatively  fixed  price.  Let  us  compare  the  variation  in  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  United  States  with  the  variation  here.  America  is  a  country  not 
subject  to  the  operation  of  any  corn  law.  America  is  a  country  with  a  perfect  free 
trade  in  corn  within  its  own  territories,  producing  more  corn  than  its  inhabitants 
can  consume.  It  is  not,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
which  a  country  like  England,  partly  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies,  must 
necessarily  be.  I  have,  here,  a  paper,  which  gives  the  price  of  corn  in  tiie  different 
countries  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States.  I  take  the  state  of 
New  York;  and,  unless  I  have  made  some  error,  or  that  there  be  an  error  in  the 
print  itself,  here  is  an  account  of  a  ver}'  remarkable  fluctuation  in  price.  In  No- 
vember, 1834,  the  price  of  the  Winchester  quarter  of  eight  bushels  was  33s.  4d.;  in 
October,  183G,  it  was  54s.  ;  in  January,  1837,  it  was  G3s. ;  in  June,  1839,  it  was 
67s.  4d.,  and  in  October,  1839 — mark!  in  the  same  year — it  was  39s.  7c/.  Thus, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  alone,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  the  price  of  corn 
varied  from  67s.  4<l.  to  3'2s.  (if/.  \Mience  arose  that  fluctuation  ;  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  unless  by  the  nature  of  the  intervening  harvest  producing  so  immense 
a  variation  ?  In  October,  1840,  the  jirice  was  31s.  9^/. ;  so  tliat  we  see  the  price  fell 
from  June,  1839,  when  it  was  67s.  4d.,  to  October,  1840,  to  31s.  9d ,  a  great  deal 
more  than  100  per  cent.  I  know  that  the  first  argument  which  will  be  used  in  an- 
swer to  this  will  be, —  "Oh!  but  the  state  of  the  Corn-laws  in  England  deranges 
all  the  corn  markets  of  the  world."  But  Mr.  Whitmore,  a  great  authority,  has 
declared  that  when  there  is  a  duty  of  8s.,  we  must  not  expect  any  very  material 
import  from  the  United  States;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  its  distance,  that  coun- 
try is  not  liable  to  derangement  in  its  market  on  accouut    of   the  English  corn 
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regulations.  Yet,  in  that  country,  where  the  trade  is  free,  where  the  supply  of  corn 
is  superabundant,  on  account  of  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  there  are  much 
greater  fluctuations  than  there  seem  to  be  iiere,  and,  at  times,  much  higlier 
prices.  In  January,  1837,  wlien  wheat  was  63,9,  per  quarter  at  New  York,  tlie 
price  was  55s.  6J.  in  England;  in  October,  1836,  when  the  price  was  54s.  in 
New  York,  it  was  only  65a-.  9d.  in  England.  Here,  then,  is  a  country,  subject  to 
great  variations  in  prices  and  supplies  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons, 
and  occasionally  sutfering  a  corresponding  amount  of  distress  in  consequence,  where 
the  system  of  free  trade  in  corn  is  in  full  play. 

Again  :  when  I  look  at  the  other  papers  presented  to  parliament,  the  whole  of 
which  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  examine,  I  find  one  of  them  containing  a  most  ex- 
traordinary statement  with  regard  to  Russia.  Here  is  an  account  from  your  own 
consul,  which  you  have  yourselves  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He  says 
that,  supposing  the  cultivation  of  grain  to  go  on  in  Russia  according  to  the  existing 
limited  scale,  the  supplies  sent  out  from  St.  Petersburgh  would  be  i'rom  175,000  to 
210,000  imperial  quarters  of  corn  per  annum.  But  what  does  he  add  with  respect 
to  times  of  abundance?  He  says,  the  quantities  may  be  trebled  on  account  of 
the  variation  of  the  seasons.  Why,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  there  must 
be  immense  fluctuations  in  a  country  where,  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the 
seasons,  the  produce  may  be  multiplied  threefold  ?  In  the  very  next  paragraph,  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  this  country  can  produce  when  the  harvests 
are  particularly  good,  your  informant  states  that  he  has  been  assured  by  one  of 
the  principal  corn  merchants  in  Russia,  that,  in  the  year  1835,  Tambov  alone  pro- 
duced 38,000,000  quarters  of  grain. 

An  honourable  member. — Impossible! 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Impossible  ?  Then  you,  that  have  asked  me  to  make  my  corn  law 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  what,  in  May  last,  I  was  to  anticipate, — 
namely,  all  the  information  you  were  to  get, — you,  when  I  first  read  that  information, 
meet  me  with  the  exclamation,  "  Impossible!"  Here  it  is,  in  page  2,  of  a  series  of 
answers  from  Sir  Ed  ward  Baines  to  a  letter  signed  "  Palmerston,"  requiring  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  price,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  grain  in  Russia.  In  the 
same  document  I  find  that  the  cost  price  of  wheat,  at  first  hand,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
is  stated  to  be  from  13s.  Gd.  to  14s.  1^.;  oats  4s.  5d.  to  9s.  Now,  if  these  facts  be 
true,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn  may  arise 
from  other  causes  than  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law?  I  would  wish  still  to  speak 
in  the  spirit  in  which,  as  I  said  before,  this  question  ought  to  be  discussed  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  you,  who  contend  for  such  an  unstable  change  in  the  Corn- 
laws  as  that  connected  with  those  fluctuations,  are  exaggerating  the  advantages  to 
be  gained. 

I  am  sure  I  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  those  accounts  of  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing communities  which  have  been  described  by  honourable  gentlemen  whose 
character  and  opportunities  of  observation  entitle  them  to  great  consideration;  but 
some  of  those  statements  were  so  afflicting,  that  I  said  to  myself,  "What  must 
be  the  operation  of  the  poor  law  in  that  district  which  could  permit  such  a  horrible 
degree  of  misery  to  exist?"  Surely  there  must  be  some  great  neglect  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  found  dead  at  his  loom,  and  yet  for  no  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  no  helping  hand  extended  to  the  sufferers.  But  this  I  know,  that  we  ought 
not  to  content  ourselves  with  mere  expressions  of  sympathy.  Those  in  authority 
ought,  at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  demand  by  whose  laxity  it  is,  and  by 
whose  neglect  it  is,  that  such  things  can  have  taken  place.  It  does,  indeed, 
give  me  great  pain  that  such  instances  of  suff'ering  should  exist.  If  I  could 
be  induced  to  believe  that  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  those  distresses,  I  would  be  the  first  to  step  forward,  and  say,  at 
once,  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  upholding  the  present  system,  the 
agricultural  interest, — "  It  is  for  your  advantage  rather  to  submit  to  an  alteration 
of  the  present  Corn-laws  than,  by  insisting  upon  their  continuance,  to  be  the 
occasion  of  suffering  such  as  has  been  described."  If  any  sacrifice  of  theirs 
could  prevent  the  continuance  of  that  distress, — could  offer  a  guarantee  against  the 
recurrence  of  it, — 1  would  earnestly  advise  a  relaxation,  an  alteration, — nay,  if 
necessary,  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.     But,  Sir,  it  is  because  I  do  not,  and  cannot, 
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believe  that  tlie  present  Corn-laws  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil, — that  the  distress 
that  exists  in  the  nianufUclnring  districts,  and  wliich  has  been  so  ably  dwelt  upon 
by  honourable  members  opposite,  does,  in  reality,  spring  from  these  laws, — that  I  am 
induced  to  stand  up  fur  their  maintenance.  Perhaps  I  am  taking  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  subject;  but  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  House  to  alleviate 
that  suffering  and  distress,  or  to  palliate  those  evils,  liy  any  legislative  enactments. 
One  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  |)rincipal  one,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  of  the 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  ])artof  the  country,  is  the  sudden  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery as  a  substitute  for  bodily  labour.  That  that  substitution  has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  good  to  the  counlry  no  one  will  (juestion ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that 
much  private  distress  has  been  the  consequence.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  that 
I  have  made  into  this  subject,  I  have  been  most  forcibly  struck  by  documents  which 
appear  in  the  first  report  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  manufactures  in  Lancashire  in  1835;  and  if  such  things  as  are  there  des- 
cribed can  exist, — if  there  can  be  such  stimulants  applied  to  production, — then  I  fear 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  that,  wlien  the  check  arrives,  when  the 
markets  are  encumbered  with  produce, — when  wars  in  China,  wars  in  Syria,  and 
disturbances  in  Europe  affect  the  vent  of  supply, — then  the  inevitable  result  must 
be,  that  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  that  distress,  in  general  and  in  detail,  which 
has  been  described  in  such  forcible  terms  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate. 

Now,  this  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Kay,  a  gentleman  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  government,  who  holds  an  office  of  great  ini])ortance  under  the  government, 
but  who,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  employed  as  a  poor-law  commissioner; 
— thisjs  the  extraordinary  account  which  he  gives  of  tlie  state  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  July,  1835.  I  recouuuend  the  whole  document  to  the  attention  of  every 
hon.  gentleman  who  sits  in  this  House.  Dr.  Kay  says,  that  within  two  years,  new 
machinery,  equal  to  7507  l^orse  power,  would  be  brought  into  operation  ;  that  45,032 
fresh  hands,  at  the  rate  of  six  mill  hands  to  each  horse  power,  would  be  required  to 
work  these  machines  with,  and  an  equal  number  of  mechanics  and  labourers, — 
making,  in  the  whole,  90,0G4  fresh  hands,  in  the  then  state  of  Lancashire,  for  work- 
ing the  new  power  thus  brought  into  operation.  The  erection  of  this  power  pre- 
supposes the  outlay  of  an  immense  capital.  Dr.  Kay  says  that  it  involves  an  outlay 
of  .£3,752,000. 

I  would  ask,  whence  must  the  population  required  by  the  manufacturers  be  de- 
rived— and  what  was  the  remedy  suggested  ?  It  was  proposed  that  a  suitable  agent 
should  be  appointed  at  Manchester  to  encourage  immigration.  I  will  refer  the 
House  to  the  state  of  the  population  in  one  townshij), — namely,  that  of  Hyde.  la 
1801,  the  population  was  830;  in  1811,  it  was  180G;  in  1821,  3355;  in' 1831,  it 
had  increased  to  the  amount  of  7138,  of  which  5000  must  be  the  result  of  direct 
immigration.  In  June,  1835,  Messrs.  Henry  and  Edward  Ashworth  calculated  that 
nearly  20,000  persons  would  be  required  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  seats  of 
manufactures  alone,  namely,  that  of  Staleybridge.  The  erection  of  new  mechanical 
power  leads  necessarily  to  a  rapid  and  vast  accumulation  of  population,  which 
must  ever  be  subject  to  sudden  and  severe  distress  from  the  fiuctuatious  in  the 
demand  for  their  labour.  When  you  have  got  this  population  together,  you  find 
them  in  a  short  time  suffering  from  distress,  for  whicli  there  is  no  remedy  with- 
out drying  up  the  source  of  our  prosperity — the  application  of  machinery. 
When  you  have  erected  your  new  power,  and  collected  the  hands  necessary  to 
•work  it, — when  you  have  established  your  mills,  and  drawn  together  the  10,000 
or  20,000  persons  who  are  ]to  keep  them  in  motion, — then,  the  ingenuity  of  man 
discovers  some  new  mode  of  producing  similar  articles  of  manufacture  with  a  great 
curtailment  of  manual  labour.  This  immediately  gives  rise  to  great  want  and 
great  distress;  thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  for  the  time,  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  existence.  What  I  deprecate,  then,  is,  the  exaggerated  view 
that  is  taken  of  the  advantage  of  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  distress  from  which  some  portions  of  the  population  are  suffering.  Let  the 
whole  question  be  looked  upon  in  a  ])hilosopliical  point  of  view, — let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  other  causes  besides  the  Corn-laws  that  may  occasion  distress; 
and  do  not  take  the  unjust,  the  unwise  step,  of  attributing  all  the  ills  our  fellow-men 
endure  to  the  operation  of  those  laws. 
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I  will  not  enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  question.  I  am 
sure  the  deep  importance  of  it  will  have  justified  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  House 
for  the  extent  to  which  I  have  gone.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  Address  moved 
by  her  Majesty's  ministers.  It  involves  an  approbation  of  the  specific  measures 
that  were  involved  in  the  budget,  to  which  I  expressed  my  dissent.  It  would  imply, 
also,  that  confidence  in  her  Majesty's  ministers  which  I  do  not  entertain.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  will  quarrel  with  the  proceed- 
ings that  have  been  taken.  I  think  he  will  feel  that  it  is  infinitely  fairer — 
infinitely  more  direct,  more  just,  after  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the 
people,  to  come  at  once  to  tlie  issue — whether  the  government  has  or  has  not  the 
confidence  of  the  country — tlian  to  permit  the  noble  lord  to  remain  in  ignorance 
upon  that  point,  and  to  take  the  ordinary  course  of  thwarting  his  measures.  Tiie 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Finsbury  (Mr,  Wakley),  who,  in  his  speech  last 
night,  affected  the  most  extraordinary  and  sentimental  loyalty,  who  seems  to  suffer 
more  from  an  irritation  of  the  feelings  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  loyalty  than  any 
other  gentleman  in  the  House — the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  says  that  we  (tlie  Op- 
position) are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  Queen's  wishes  by  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  Address.  That  is  strange  doctrine  for  one  professing  a  great  regard  for  the 
constitution.  We,  the  House  of  Commons,  are  to  be  prevented  from  performing  our 
duties,  in  respectfully  submitting  our  opinions  to  the  8overeign,  by  the  fear  of  con- 
travening the  Sovereign's  private  wishes !  And  the  hon.  gentleman  contrasts  tlie 
course  which  I  am  now  pursuing  with  that  which  was  pursued  by  my  opponents 
in  1835.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  after  the  generous  treatment  I  experienced 
— after  the  forbearance  which  was  manifested  towards  me — after  the  earnest 
desire  that  there  was  to  permit  me,  deliberately  and  fairly,  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  those  measures  for  the  public  good  which  I  propose*  to  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,— after  all  this,  I  ought  to  feel  discou- 
raged from  taking  so  indecent  and  hostile  a  step  as  to  declare  a  want  of  confidence 
in  her  Majesty's  ministers  on  the  first  da}'  of  the  metting  of  parliament.  True, 
when  I  was  in  office,  I  think  I  remember  the  opposition  to  the  Speaker,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom  I  see  opposite,  that  being 
beaten  on  the  question  of  the  Chair,  I  ought  at  once  to  hare  resigned.  But  if  that 
hint  was  not  sufficient,  there  was  another  in  store  for  me  on  the  succeeding  day  ; 
for  an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Address,  which  censured  me  in  direct  terms 
for  having  advised  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  What  affectation, 
then,  is  it  for  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wakley)  now  to  come  forward  and 
state,  "True;  there  was  an  attempt  to  censure  you;  but  no  want  of  confidence  was 
implied.  The  vote  was  not  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  but  an  abstract,  dispas- 
sionate, impartial  view,  taken  by  great  patriots,  of  the  single  measure  of  dissolution  ; 
and  you,  the  unhappy  object  of  the  censure  of  those  great  patriots,  were  to  continue 
in  the  administration  of  power,  not  considering  that  as  an  indication  of  the  slightest 
distrust."  Now,  I  will  destroy  that  illusion  by  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite ;  because,  last  year,  speaking  upon  this  very  question  of  want  of 
confidence  in  ministers,  he  made  use  of  these  expressions: — 

"  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  advised  the  King  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  I  do  not 
deny  his  right  to  give  this  advice,  any  more  than  the  right  of  the  next  parliament 
to  give  an  opinion  on  that  advice.  We  know  what  that  opinion  was;  it  condemned 
the  advice  given  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  this  most  essential  ])articular;  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  seven,  jjronounced  a  verdict  against  the 
right  hon  gentleman, — a  verdict  which  amounted  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  as  much 
as  any  vote  could  do." 

No  doubt  it  was  meant  as  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
mode  of  trying  the  question  ;  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  that  I  survived  it.  I  re- 
tained power  till  I  found  that  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly 
against  me.  Then  I  resigned — then  I  threw  up  a  power  that  I  felt  I  could  not  pro- 
perly continue  to  hold,  lint  I  had  previously  fought  the  battle  of  the  Speakership, 
and  several  other  battles.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  called  upon  a  minister,  upon  the 
first  intimation  of  dissent  or  distrust,  at  once  to  throw  up  ofiice.  No;  he  owes  obli- 
gations to  the  Crown  which  would  not  warrant  him  in  taking  so  precipitate  a  course. 
After  the  division  on  the  Speakership,  1  knew  that  the  fate  of  my  government  was 
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sealed,  and  I,  at  once,  determined  to  resign ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
I  was  exercising  an  undue  discretion  in  continuing  in  power  as  long  as  I  did.  My 
position,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  diti'erent  from  that  of  her  Majesty's  government 
at  the  present  moment.  It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  the  government 
declared  their  own  opinion  that  tliey  had  not  sufficiently  the  confidence  of  this  House 
to  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  discharge  their  public  duties ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  their  retention  of  power,  in  defiance  of  the  important  constitutional  principle, 
which  declares  that  any  ministry  that  undertalies  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
country  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  weighed  more 
with  the  constituencies  of  England  than  any  other  misdeed  of  which  tlie  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  have  been  guilty.  Lord  Melbourne  has  declared  that  the  worst 
government  was  that  which  could  not  execute  its  measures.  He  has  declared  that 
great  interests  might  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  a  minister's  attempting  to  hold  office 
after  he  has  lost  power.  Those  words  made  their  impression  upon  tlie  public  mind  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  late  and  general  election  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  vindication,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  great  constitutional  principle — a  principle  which  every 
friend  to  popular  government,  every  friend  to  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, ought  to  hold  in  honour, — namely,  that  the  favour  and  support  of  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  maintain  for  a  long  and  indefinite  period  a  government  in  existence, 
against  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  compromises  the  prerogative 
of  the  monarchy  so  to  retain  power,  because  it  exhibits  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy 
without  their  just  influence.  It  exhibits  the  House  of  Commons  as  wanting  in  its 
just  influence,  when  it  can  thwart  the  measures  and  censure  the  acts,  but  cannot 
decide  the  fate,  of  a  ministry.  And  now,  when  you  appeal  to  the  constituency — 
the  constituency  which  you  yourselves  have  framed,  professing  to  consist  of  the 
middling  classes — professing  to  be  selected  from  the  middling  classes,  as  being  less 
liable  to  undue  influencies  than  if  you  had  widened  the  franchise — when  you  make 
that  appeal  to  them,  and  tell  them  that,  in  your  opinion,  as  expressed  by  your  cliief, 
you  are  retaining  power  at  the  hazard  of  great  interests — when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  declared  that  you  do  not  possess  their  confidence — when  you  thus  appeal 
to  the  people,  the  day  of  retribution  comes,  and  the  people,  vindicating  the  consti- 
tutional principle,  confirm  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  public  opinion  has  been  frankly  expressed.  That  opinion,  I  firmly  believe, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  government.  You  say  that  that  opinion  is  unjust — you  say 
that  the  people  are  too  fastidious.  These  are  unjust  reflections  upon  public  opinion, 
and  upon  those  you  have  made  the  depositaries  of  a  great  public  trust.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  constituencies  of  this  country  are  so  disqualified  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character,  conduct,  and  acts  of  public  men.  But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  their 
judgment  must  be  decisive,  if  you  intend  to  retain  the  popular  mode  of  government. 
Tliere  is  no  appeal  from  it.  I  might  have  said,  in  1835,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  con- 
demn me;  I  have  brought  forward  no  measures;  it  is  very  hard  that  the  people 
should  declare  against  me  before  I  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  what  I  mean 
to  do."  What  was  your  constitutional  reply  ?  "  The  people  are  to  judge  of  that ; 
they  have  decided  against  you ;  you  are  not  to  remain  here  holding  power,  and 
executing  public  trusts;  the  people  are  against  you;  you  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  people."  That  is  the  constitutional  principle;  and  it  is  in  deference  to  that 
principle  that  we  have  moved  this  amendment,  partaking,  I  trust,  as  little  as  possible 
of  any  unnecessary  acerbity,  but  embodying  an  expression  of  the  public  opinion, 
which  must  be  decisive.  The  result  is  expected  to  be  the  resignation  of  power  by 
the  present  government.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speculate  what  may  be  the  result  of 
that;  others  have  speculated  upon  it.  I  contemplate  with  cahnness,  without 
an.xiety, — nay,  with  confidence, — whatever  may  be  the  result.  If  power  do  not 
devolve  upon  me,  I  shall  make  no  complaint.  If  power  do  devolve  upon  me,  I  shall 
accept  it  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  gained  it  by  direct  and  constitutional 
means,  and  that  I  owe  it  to  the  voice  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  the  favour 
of  the  sovereign.  I  am  told  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  I  must  be  the  instru- 
ment of  maintaining  opinions  and  feelings  which  I  myself  am  disposed  to  repudiate. 
With  my  views  of  government, — with  my  views  of  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
the  duties  which  it  entails,  the  sacrifices  it  involves, — I  am  little  disposed  to  add  to 
those  sacrifices  by  accepting  with  it  a  degrading  and  dishonourable  station.  I  am 
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told  that  I  must  necessarily  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  objects  in  Ireland  which 
I  myself  disapprove.  I  am  asked  whether  I  dare  affront  my  associates  and  partisans  ? 
The  lion,  member  for  Meath  (Mr.  II.  Grattan)  has  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  a  pub- 
lic functionary  in  Ireland,  who,  he  says,  has  offered  an  insult  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  some  public  act  of  an  offensive  nature.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  expressing  my  opinion  with  respect  to  acts  like  that;  and  I  say  at  once,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  this  House — no  Roman  Catholic  member  in  this  House — who 
heard  with  deeper  pain  or  deeper  regret  than  1  did,  that  a  gratuitous,  an  unprovoked 
insult,  and  an  unnecessary  insult,  had  been  offered  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  If  I  cannot  gain  power,  or  retain  it,  except  by  encouraging  and 
favouring  such  feelings,  I  say,  at  once,  that  the  day  on  which  I  may  relinquish 
power,  rather  than  defer  to  such  feelings,  will  be  ten  times  a  prouder  one  than  the 
day  on  which  I  obtained  it.  If  I  do  accept  office,  it  shall  be  by  no  intrigue — it  shall 
be  by  no  unworthy  concession  of  constitutional  principle^ — it  shall  be  by  no  unnatural 
and  factious  combinations  with  men  (honest  I  believe  them  to  be)  entertaining  ex- 
treme opinions,  but  from  whom  I  dissent.  If  I  accept  office,  it  shall  be  by  walking 
in  the  open  light  and  in  the  direct  paths  of  the  constitution.  If  I  exercise  power, 
it  shall  be  upon  my  conception — perhaps  imperfect — perhaps  mistaken — but — my 
sincere  conception  of  public  duty.  That  power  I  will  not  hold,  unless  I  can  hold  it 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  my  own  opinions ;  and  that  power  I  will 
relinquish,  the  moment  I  am  satisfied  that  1  am  not  supported  in  the  maintenance 
of  them  by  the  confidence  of  this  House,  and  of  the  people  of  this  country  ! 

Amendment  carried  by  366  to  269;  majority  91. 

[The  result  of  this  division  led  to  the  resignation  of  ministers,  on  the  30th  of 
August.  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  undertaken  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
parliament  again  met,  after  an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
being  at  the  head  of  the  new  government,  and  holding  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.] 
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Sir  R.  Peel  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Committee  of  Supply  be 
now  read. 

The  question  having  been  put, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (in  reply  to  some  observations  by  Lord  John  Russell)  said, — 
Sir,  the  course  which  I  took  yesterday,  in  announcing  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
proceedings  that  I  propose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  public  business  of  the  country, 
will  have  been  a  sufficient  indication  that  I  had  no  wish,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  harassing  and  arduous  task  committed  to  me,  to  enter  upon  it  by  any  controversy 
of  a  party  nature.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  the  course  which  I  propose 
to  pursue  constitutes  no  rule  for  the  noble  lord, — that  our  respective  positions  are 
different,  and  that  he  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  invite  me  to  the  discussion  which  he 
has  originated;  and,  though  I  had  no  wish  to  originate  that  discussion  myself,  I 
assure  the  noble  lord  I  am  little  disposed  to  deprecate  it,  and  I  am  thankful  to  him 
for  the  opportunity  which  he  has  given  me  of  commenting  on  his  observations.  I 
refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  points  on  which  there  can  be  no  material  dis- 
agreement between  us.  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  earnest  desire  that 
amicable  relations  may  be  maintained  between  this  country  and  France ;  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  cordially  do  I  concur  in  the  prayer  that  he  put  up,  that  it  may 
please  Almighty  God  to  continue  His  protection  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin  to 
that  distinguished  monarch  to  whom  it  is  given  to  rule  the  destinies  of  that  great 
empire.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  of  these  attempts  at  assassination  without  feeling 
for  the  character  of  humanity  and  civilisation  ;  but  it  appears  as  if  Providence  had 
provided  some  overruling  protection  against  them,  for  the  only  result  of  these 
attempts  is,  to  provoke  one  general  feeling  of  disgust  at  their  abettors,  and  sympathy 
with  the  intended  victims.  It  does  ap[)ear  as  if  some  extraordinary  protection  were 
vouchsafed  to  that  illustrious  family.  My  firm  belief  is,  that,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  reign,  they  do  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
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peace,  and  that  the}'  rally  around  tliem  all  who  wish  for  peace,  and  who  desire 
that  attempts  at  assassination  ma)'  be  defeated.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
change  in  the  government  which  has  taken  place  in  France  is  likely  to  interrupt  our 
amicable  relations.  I  have  received  no  intimation  from  France  of  any  indisposition 
towards  the  present  government,  or  any  indication  of  our  amicable  relations  being 
altered.  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  so  ;  for  I  recollect  that,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  those  events  which  shook  to  its  foundations  the  throne  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  I  was  one  of  those  who,  in  conjunction  with  my  illustrious  friend  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  many  of  those  now  joined  with  me, — seeing  that  it  appeared 
to  be  the  will  of  the  authorities,  and  of  the  people  of  France,  that  their  government 
should  be  committed  to  other  hands, — did,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  other 
powers  with  whom  we  were  in  the  most  cordial  relations,  at  once  advise  the  Crown 
of  this  country  to  recognise  that  Sovereign  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
France  appeared  to  be  fixed. 

And,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  that  man,  of  whom  future  ages  in 
France  will  be  justly  proud — I  mean  of  him  who  now  presides  over  the  government 
of  France — with  respect  to  the  desire  of  maintaining  a  cordial  understanding  with 
that  nation,  which  sliall  be  consistent,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  honour — with  respect  t-o  the  conviction  that  intimate  relations  of  amity 
(without  the  necessity  of  exclusive  diplomatic  relations)  between  England  and 
France  are  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity,  that  they  must 
conduce  to  the  advance  of  social  improvement  and  civilisation — with  respect  to  all 
these  matters,  I  am  not  now,  on  my  accession  to  office,  holding  language  which  is 
meant  only  to  facilitate  my  course  as  a  minister;  for,  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  office 
and  out  of  office,  my  language  has  invariably  been  the  same.  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  the  King  of  France,  of  expressing  an 
earnest  wish  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  country,  of  desiring  that  past  hostile 
collisions  between  England  and  France  might  be  forgotten — that  each  might  repose 
under  the  laurels  which  each,  respectively,  has  gained,  that  these  two  great  countries, 
each  so  distinguished  for  its  military  character  and  achievements,  might  feel  that 
they  could  maintain  relations  of  amity  with  one  another  without  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  either.  I  have  as  often  expressed  my  opinion  that  both  nations 
ought  to  feel  that  those  relations  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  opinions  I  have  held  when  opposed  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that,  now,  on  my  accession  to  power,  I  should  shrink  from  their 
repetition.  With  respect  to  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  I  view  the  existing 
state  of  them,  as  does  the  noble  lord,  with  great  anxiety;  but  it  appears  to  be  so 
manifestly  the  interest  of  these  two  countries,  united  together  by  so  many  ties, — 
by  the  community  of  language,  and  the  community  of  interest, — to  maintain  peace  ; 
that  so  little  can  be  gained  by  war,  that  the  wound  which  the  one  inflicts  on  the 
other  is  reflected  back  on  the  hand  which  makes  it — that  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  prevailing  good  sense  of  each  community  will  influence  the  government  of  each 
(if  the  government  of  each  want  such  adventitious  aid)  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  result  will  be,  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations.  I  say  no  more  :  that  is 
my  sincere  desire ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel,  also,  the  obligation  of  making  no 
concession  affecting  the  independence  or  the  honour  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  temporary  tranquillity. 

Now,  I  approach  the  consideration  of  those  questions  in  respect  to  which  the 
controversy  arises  between  the  noble  lord  and  me.  The  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  which  I  most  regret,  was  that  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  not 
to  require  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  decision  on  the  course  he  has  taken.  I 
do  wish  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken  the  sense  of  this  House  of  Commons — 
elected  under  his  advice,  and  under  his  auspices — with  respect  to  the  reasonableness 
and  justice  of  the  demand  which  I  make  upon  its  confidence,  and  would  have 
enabled  me  to  judge  whether  the  House  of  Commons  approves,  or  disapproves,  of 
the  course  which  I  mean  to  pursue.  I  should  have  thought  it  so  reasonable  that, 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  for  which  I,  with  the  excej)tion  of  some  three  or  four 
months,  have  held  the  situation  of  a  private  individual — I  should  have  thought  that, 
on  returning  to  power  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  there  would  have  been  an  universal 
impression  that  it  was  but  reasonable — that  I  should  not  be  called  upon,  within  a 
month,  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn.     I  should 
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wliioli  liitvo  lioon  ouvilloil  ul.  Ami  wlutt  n|i|)ninlniont(i  iliil  vmi  miikor  l''m'  llio 
«>lHoo  ol'  N'ioo  I'roMiiloni  nl'  tlio  Hnmil  nl'  Tnulo,  ymi  boIooIoiI  u  iiiiin  wlin  rohiaoil 
tn  titko  iiitn  onnsiilorittimi  llio  Cmn  liivva  \  mnl  I  miy  lliii^,  il'  von  woio  mi  iloo|i|y  mnl 
(Imhmu'lilY  onnvinooil  nl'  tlio  iioooaHily  nl' tt  oltmi^o  in  llinto  litwi,  il  wii'i  ymir  ilnly, 
AS  lullllatoi'ii,  In  |i|'n|in>iO  timl  olimiLVO  In  llio  llniiao  nl'  ( 'nininnn^i.  Il  \»  in  viiin  In 
iH)|>ly  lliut  ymi  omilil  nnl  I'mni  t«  Hnvoinmonl  wtllinnt  mulling'  llio  onni  l|no^>linn  uii 
opon  i|noalinn  j  il  in  in  vuiii  In  utlo^o  ymt  omild  nnl  omry  it  'llio  ^ivutoat  miaoliiot' 
ymi  oun  iln  (n  i«i'out  |H'lnoi|ilos  ia  in  louvo  lluin  in  ulioyunoo,  I'ivo  yoma  Iih\i> 
tilit|)aoii,  unil  willimti  uny  ulloiulimi  liuvin^  Woon  |irn|inaoil  mi  llio  |iurl  nl'tiio  ffnvonto 
utoni  in  I'vapoot  tn  llio  Cmn  Iuwm  iinlil  Apiil,  )sil.  Ami  why,  il'  II1010  i'oolinus 
wliii'li  ymi  pint'o-i!*  woro  ontillod  In  i'tia|»ool,  wliy  iliii  ymi  iiogloot  oulling'  llio 
ultonlimi  nl'  puiliumoiit  tn  llio  ('nni-luws  in  llni  l)iiion'a  Spoooli  n|'  iMlOf  NN'liy 
ivsoi'vo  tliia  (.'onorul  ilommoiutinn  nl'  tlio  ( 'mii  lu»a  till  llio  jioiinil  wlion  ymi  iiiuilo 
nn  uppoul  In  tlio  |ioniilo,  uiiil  wlion  ymi  uoio  in  umlnmily  nl' MO  V  W'liy  I'oaoi'vo 
tlio  ijni'aliin  nl'  llio  t  ni  n  luwa  In  iM-il  Y  Ami.  willi  ymir  n|iiiiimia  with  i'o»|ioot  (n 
tlioso  Cmn  luvvt,  ymi  Inniialit  tliom  Inrwunl  in  u  wuy  iiinai  oulonluloil  In  |irt;jnilioo 
thoir  onniiilorulimi ;  I'm-  it  ia  unw  iioilootlv  olour  llnil  llio  \  iow  ymi  ut  iiioaont  lulio 
[a  u  onnijiiolioiiaivo,  ))liiliian|itiioul,  uinl  onliulilonoil  viow,  with  i'it^|u<ol  In  tlio  n|iorHllmi 
nl'  Iho  (  nrn  luwa  nn  thi'H'i'oul  Inuiiohoa  nl  intln«.try  !  Nn  inutlor  wholhor  ymi  ruiaiJ 
niio  shilling-,  nr  nno  millimi,  liy  Iho  Cmn  luws,  il  ia  noooaaiiry  In  oull  ultonlimi  In  llio 
ouu-«oa  whioh  uisi  iliyinji)-  up  iho  Nmirooa  nl'  iiulimiul  |ii'nn|iorily  !  W'Intt  rouami  omilil 
tlioi'o  ho,  uflor  iho  onmmonoomont  nl'  iHiO  (il'it  woro  nnl  till  llion  lliut  ymir  ilniihta 
woi'o  itia|ui|loih,  ihul  iho  ('mil  luwa  woi'o  not  ullitiloil  tnf  W  liul  louami  wiia  |||or«i 
that,  ut  iho  omnmonoomonl  nl'  Iho  aoaaimi  nl'  INJI,  Mm  iliil  mil  inaoi'l  in  iho  Qiiooii'h 
Sjioooh  anmo  ilooluiutlnna  umilu^'miH  In  iIiiimi  w  liloh  ymi  iliil  liiaiiil  w  lion  it  W'U4 
tnlully  lin|inaaililo  tn  ouiry  thoini'  Ami  w  lion  ymt  iliil  hriiifi  I'mwuiil  llio  i|iio«limi 
of  iho  (\irn  htws,  it  wua  ua  tho  niouiia  nl'  ruiaing  u  rovoimo  ;  mnl  ymir  |irn|uiaul 
with  I'tiloit^noo  tn  iho  Cjnoon'a  Spoooh  nl'  iSil  mii'^l  ho  oniiatnioil  ua  nnl  u  goiiomi 
ivoiinimonilulimi  In  tuKo  iho  Cmii  luwa  into  lumniilorulinn,  hut  tmly  ua  u  loonni- 
oionilutimi  In  uilnpl  tho  tu\  nl'  S.v.  u  ipiurloi',  whioh  wua  iho  prnpn><iiii>n  ilolihorutoly 
uuiilo  by  Iho  unvoinmont,  l>n  ymi  uillioro  tn  it  iinw,  nr  nnl  Y  NVIion  ymi  roonin- 
iiiondoil  tho  ('I'l'ii-luwH  in  Aimnil,  INil,  liuil  Iho  loonmmoinlulimi  loloronoo  inoroly 
tn  \u){ilo  goin^ritl  rooniiiinonilutimia  nl'  imptiiy,  ni' liuil  it  I'ot'oi'mioo  tn  yniii' aiiooKio 
prnpoiiltmi  mi  tho  unthmily  nl' p,nNornim'nl  wilh  rol'oionoo  In  u  iliity  nl' Hi,  I*      llynn 
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nay  you  nn-  not  Ixnitid  t<»  w\<>\ii  IIm*  ilnly  <irH.v,,  willi  wlmt  rrmdcsly  can  you  cull  on 
ni«  l(*  uniiouiico  iriy  |ilnn,  when  yon  alrcinjy  nci?  rriinoii  Id  fionijt  llic  policy  of  iijiply- 
Ing  u  lixcii  invttiialilc  <liity  ni' H.s.  a  (jiiarlcr  (in  forci^^n  curn  ?  If  yon  nay  llnj  unlijcct 
in  Nlill  o|)(!ii  to  conMificraiion,-  that  a  \\<:w  purlianicnt  nmy  adopt  new  vicwN,  and 
tliut  the  aiioption  oC  the  Hn.  duly  may  nol  he  considered  at  all  im  a  (inid  nieaNuro, — 
If  that  he  your  vi<!w,  you  jierfeclly  justify  uh*  in  inaJMlainin^  renerve  till  I  mean  to 
^ive  pruelK-ul  effect  to  my  proposals,  linl,  on  the  other  hand,  if  what  you  meant, 
uud  mean,  Ix;  to  impose  a  duly  of  «*.  a  <puirler  on  corn,  (o  he  levied  invaiiahly,  ami 
without  reference  to  price,  then  may  i  nay,  y<iu  <fwe  lo  m<'  and  lo  olherH  ►ome  a<;- 
knowhrd^ment  for  not  having  allowed  it  to  pasM.  'I  Iuh  I  will  venlure  lo  idllrm,  that 
if  it  had  o(!c,urrei|  — Cit  mi^rhl,  possihly,  hav(!  octc.urreil  at  om-  lime;-  Ihal,  inslead  of 
tlnjre  la'inK  a  hap|»y  (dian^^e  in  the  weather,  tho  weather  had  e(»utinued  to  he  un- 
lavourutjle,  uud  crirn  had  rif*en  in  fhin  country  to!«M.  a  (juarler,  we  prohahly  should 
liuve  heeii  assemhli-d  under  y<iur  auH|(i(;<'«  for  the  pnr|»os<!  of  ahkin^:  a  patliamenlary 
uulhorily  to  uhal<!  the  duty.  If  your  projiosal  ha<l  heen  (^rallied  hy  parliami-nl,  at 
•  Ills  moment  a  duly  of  H/i.  a  (|uurt<'r  on  foreign  corn  must  have  heen  imj»osed  ;  und 
i  ihink  llir;r<;  must  Ixt  Nomc;  who,  in  conlrustin^  iIk-  prewi-nt  op<'ralion  ot  th<!  Corn- 
luwM,  which  in  udminiiiff  a  i^real  (juantily  of  loreij^n  (!orn  for  the  conMum[ilion  of  the 
people  ut  the  duty  of  !«.,  will  he  of  opinion  with  ni<-,  (hat  einruriiHtancteH  mi^llt  havo 
occurred  which  would  have  ina<le  the  levy  of  un  H.i  duly  exceedingly  cmhurruHhinf^ 
and  oppnjHNive. 

Nr»w,  Sir,  with  rcMpect  (o  the  suhjecl  of  (inan<!«'.  The  nohle  lord  lamenl«,  uIho, 
that  I  have  hrouj^ht  forward  no  proposaJH  for  ed'ectinpf  a  peimamint  taxation,  in 
order  to  uK-et  iIk;  present  d<ficiency  in  the  revemu'.  A^rain,  I  de<;plv  rej^ret  that  (lio 
nohle  lord  hai  not  taken  the  decision  of  thr;  llout-e  mi  this  p'Wnt.  1  wisji  tlx;  a|»peal 
to  he  made  to  the  dr-liherati-  jud^.Mnent  of  all.  Having  he<'n  in  poxttcMsion  of  power 
thr<!<5  weeks,--  havitijf  lia<l,  ilurin;<^  that  jnterval,  the  charj^e  of  Uinn'itut;  the  (^oveni- 
tnent,  un<l  of  makin(^all  the  arranj/^ements  of(/;overnment,  havinj;,  of  «'ourHi',  to  do- 
votij  Home  [jortion  of  tifue  to  the  consiihration  of  the  foreij^n  policy  of  ih«;  country, 
—  I  hlKHild  wish  to  ajipeal  lo  the  ilous<-,  whether  I  should  hnng  forward  ut  orrco  u 
rncuNurc  involvinj^  the  permair<;nt  taxation  of  the  f;ouritry?  And  from  wh<*m  docd 
lliiM  chur^jc  r.ouui'i'  What  is  the  position  in  whi<;h  1  irrlu-rit  office?  I'or  five  yearn 
the  (fentlcmr-n  opjiotdtc  have  hcM  pijwer.  In  th<;  year  IH.'JH,  ther-e  wan  a  <leflcii'ricy 
hctween  the  reverrue  and  tin;  experrditure  of  X'I,'1'2H,(M)<> ;  in  lH.1!i,  llrer-e  wax  a  defi- 
ciency of  XJ.JO.OOO;  in  I>l40,  lh<;re  wan  u  deflciitrrey  of  X'l  .-IITjOOO  ;  in  1X41,  tln-ro 
wus  a  deficifjncy  of  i,' 1,8.'/ 1 ,000  ;  rrrakiri)^  a  gnulual  accurrrulatinj^  d<fl(;it,  orr  the  /5lh 
of  A[)ril,  1841,  of  X'.'J.l'i'i.OOO.  In  the  year  that  ends  the  rith  of  April,  IH4'2,  it  in 
t'Htimaled,  arrd  <;stimated  with  iamer^tahle  truth,  thai  tli<;  dcfi(;it  for  thin  sinj/le  year 
will  amount  to  .L.l/i(t(),()(H);  mal(in>^  a  total  deficit— an  accumulation  of  de(i<;it  (if 
I  may  use  niich  a  phrunej     for  the  last  five  yearn,  of  X7,'i'»G,<^00. 

I  come  to  lh<;  administration  of  the  finarrc<'S.  I  have  heen  irr  office  for  a  month, 
and  I  am  ui-ked  at  once  to  pro|roHe  a  jdan  for  the  i»ermarient  taxatiorr  of  the  courrtry. 
In  that  fair  or  reasorrahh; '{  And  what  lights  have  I  t(/  help  me  ?  If  I  adojited  your 
hud)^el,  shonlil  I  rejtair  the  defi<riericy  !  So  far  from  it,  that  I  jrroci-ed  lo  show,  an 
the  nohle  lonl  Iran  |)rovoke<l  nre  to  thin  discussion,  that  <'ven  if  your  hnd(^et  hud 
realised  all  yoirr  <x|)er;tationM,  you  rrrust  still  have  proposed  u  vote  of  credit,  in  order 
to  r<;pair  tlie  deficiency,  to  the  arrroirnt  of  ut  least  i,'HOO,000.  I''orese<;irrg  ihut  there 
wan  to  he  u  deficit  of  X'2, 400,000,  you  nroposed  your  financial  rneunuren  to  repair 
tirin  deficiency.  Yon  projioned  to  dimirrisli  tlr<!  duty  orr  Uallic  tirrrher,  a(r<i  to  in<'reu»o 
tiiut  orr  Carrada  tinrhi-r,  arrd  the  (Jharrci-llor  <ii  the  Kxchetprer  took  credit  for  X'fiOO,000, 
to  be  derived  t\iin\i^  tire  |)reserit  year  frorrr  the  chun^e  irr  taxatiorr.  Now  I  will 
prove,  (o  the  nalinfo'tliorr  of  every  oire  of  yoir,  that  rrot  Ix.  of  that  X'fiOO,<)00  would 
he  realised.  I  anr  irot  now  discuiniir^  the  corrrnrercral  poli<:y  of  urr  ulleratiorr  irr  Ihe 
timher  dritien ;  I  um  only  corrsiderirr^  u  rrrore  liririted  (jrrestron  —  the  (inuncial  effect 
of  hucli  a  proi»osilion  as  it  hearrj  orr  lire  frudj^et  of  the  prenent  year.  Had  I  udo|iteii 
yoirr  hudj^ef,  then  nhoirld  I  huvi;  eh(;api!d  the  necessity  irr  which  I  arrr  rrow  involve<l? 
What  nayH  I>c,rd  Syderrham  ?  He  s.iyn,  orr  tlre'2  Jth  of  April,  1841,-  "  Cireal  ulur*m  in 
rruturully  fell  l<y  those  <'rrKa(4e<l  i/r  the  tirrrher  trade  itr  Canada,  ut  the  pro^jrect  of  any 
alteration  in  tire  duties  levied  on  wood  irr  the  IJiritcil  Kirij^ilorrr." 

He  fcayn, — "  The  criiesiiorr  mu»l  he  resolved  hy  parliament,  according  to  the  view  it 
takes  of  tjje  general  interest. " 
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After  some  other  paragraphs,  which  are  not  material,  Lord  Sydenham  goes  on  to 
say, —  "If  any  change  should  be  determined  on,  distnrbing  the  proportion  of  duty 
paid  on  colonial  and  foreign  limber,  care  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  loss  to  in- 
dividuals by  making  it  gradual,  which  is  most  just  and  politic;  but,  above  all,  I 
must  express  my  hope,  that,  in  whatever  alteration  is  adopted,  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  1831,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  will  be  adhered  to,  namely,  that 
the  change  should  not  aflFect  the  importations  of  the  year  ;  which  would  be  an  act  of 
extreme  hardship  to  the  colony." 

I  turn  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  of  which  Lord  Sydenham  was 
the  chairman,  and  I  find  these  are  the  recommendations  to  which  he  alludes  : — "  Re- 
solved, that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  such  reduction  be  made,  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  without  any  augmentation 
of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber."  "  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that,  in  any  alterations  made,  such  alterations  should  not  atfect  the  shipments  made 
in  the  year  1836." 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  the  measure  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  completely  at  variance  with  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Sydenham  ; 
for  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman  resolved,  that  in  case  of  any  relative 
alteration  in  the  duty  upon  foreign  and  colonial  timber,  it  should  at  least  not  take 
eflPect  by  way  of  an  augmentation  in  the  duty  on  colonial  timber.  The  report  is 
dated  August,  1835,  and  it  further  recommends  that,  if  any  alteration  should  take 
place,  such  alteration  should  not  afifect  the  shipments  of  1836;  that  is.  Lord  Syden- 
ham, in  August,  1835,  recommends  that  the  duty,  as  altered,  should  not  take  effect 
till  1837  ;  and  he,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  responsible  for  the  peace  of  that  impor- 
tant colony,  in  April  last,  strongly  i-ecommends  you  to  adhere  to  the  recommendations 
of  1835.  If  you  had  done  so,  as  I  am  confident  you  would,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  day 
that  not  a  shilling  would  have  been  received  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  year  ending 
April,  1842,  from  the  alterations  you  proposed  in  the  timber  duties,  and  consequently, 
that  the  item  of  £600,000  must  be  absolutely  struck  out  of  the  budget  ?  Adding 
that  .£600,000  to  the  £800,000  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  there  is  an  actual 
deficit  of  .£1,400,000,  for  which  there  has  not  been  even  an  attempt  at  provision. 

I  now  come  to  the  sugar  question.  From  the  alteration  which  was  proposed  in 
the  sugar  duties,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  calculated  he  would  derive 
.£700,000  ;  that  sum  was  to  be  raised  in  consequence  of  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  foreign  sugar,  on  which  a  duty  of  37s.  per  cwt.  was  to  be  levied,  being  a 
differential  duty  of  125.  in  favour  of  British  sugar.  From  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  £700,000  was  to  be  raised.  But  there  has  been  such  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  British  sugar,  without  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar,  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  whether,  if  the  calculations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
correct,  any  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  been  imported.  The 
state  of  the  market  in  sugar,  the  produce  of  British  colonies,  is  very  remarkable.  It 
really  does  afford  some  satisfactory  ground  for  entertaining  a  hope  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  are — slowly,  I  fear,  but — gradually,  already  recovering.  I 
won't  speak  with  confidence  ;  I  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
statement  of  the  weekly  average  prices  of  British  muscovado  sugar  from  the  4th  of 
May  to  the  7th  of  September,  1841,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1840, 
exclusive  of  duty.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Weeks. 

IVIay  4. 

May  11.  . 

May  18.  . 

May  25.  . 

June  1.  . 
June  8. 

June  15.  . 

June  22.  . 

June  29.  . 
July  6. 


1840. 

1841. 

Weeks. 

1840. 

1841. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

42     9 

36     If 

July  13.     . 

.     57 

3 

35     9^ 

44  10^ 

35  10 

July  20.    . 

.     57 

n 

36     0^ 

44     9^ 

38     2^ 

July  27.    . 

.     57 

Of 

36  loa 

46     2^ 

39  llf 

August  3. 

.     57 

4i 

37     7i 

45     5\ 

38     2^ 

August  10. 

.     56 

9 

36     3f 

45     4i 

37  11^ 

August  17. 

.     57 

u 

36     3 

44     6 

37     8 

August  24. 

.     58 

1 

36     4^ 

45  lOi 

36     7^ 

August  31. 

.     58 

H 

36     3 

50  11 

36     2| 

September  7. 

.     58 

9 

34     8| 

55  n^ 

35     2| 
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I  believe  that  in  the  first  of  these  periods  (1840)  the  average  price  of  British  sugar 
was  not  less  than  50s.  I  have  not  the  exact  culculatiun  of  the  averages,  but  I  should 
tiiink  the  average  \mce  was  much  more.  I  take  the  last  si.\  weeks  included  in  the  return 
from  tlie  3rd  of  August,  for  each  following  week  to  the  7  th  of  September.  The  price  of 
British  sugar  per  cwt.,  duty  not  being  paid,  wa^  ^Ts.  4^/1.,  oG.v.  9'/.,  .'j7.s'.  I^rf.,  58*'.  Id., 
58.9.  Sjf/.,  and  .58*.  del.  Let  me  then  compare  the  same  weeks  in  1841 — 375.  7id., 
3Qs.  3^d.,  36s.  3(/.,  36.v.  4},d.,  3G.«.  3d.,  34s.  8-^d.  Compare,  again,  the  last  week  of 
the  year  1840,  the  week  ending  the  7th  of  September,  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  present  year.  The  price  of  British  sugar  per  cwt.,  for  the  week  ending  the 
7th  of  September,  1840,  was  5S,s'.  9^/.,  and  forjho  same  week  in  1841,  the  j)rice  was 
34s.  9^/.,  being  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  of  '24s.  per  cwt.;  and  the  average 
price  of  sugar,  since  the  4tli  of  May,  if  we  take  all  the  weeks,  does  not  exceed  36*. 
8c/.,  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  2os.  The  noble  lord  said  that  the  lowest  price  at 
which  foreign  sugar  could  well  be  im|)orted  was  61s.  Calculating  its  produce  at 
22s,  per  cwt.,  the  duty  of  37s.  made  it  59s.,  and  we  may  add  2s.  per  cwt.  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  price  which  will  arise  from  its  admission  to  internal  consumption  ; 
61s.,  then,  is  tlie  price  at  which  foreign  sugar  can  be  profitably  used.  But  the 
grower  of  colonial  sugar  has  continued  to  supply  you  with  sugar  which,  after  paying 
duty,  does  not  exceed  61s.  ;  therefore  little  or  no  importation  of  foreign  sugar  would 
take  place ;  and  if  that  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  .£700,000  which  was  calculated 
to  arise  from  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  ?  I  won't  strike  off  the  whole  i/700,000,  but 
I  must  strike  off  £500,000,  and  having  got  £1,400,000,  not  in  hand,  but  exactly  the 
reverse,  and  adding  this  £500,000,  my  deficit  already  amounts  to  £1,900,000,  for 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have  made  provision,  either  by 
new  taxation  or  by  a  vote  of  credit — I  doubt  not  he  would  have  preferred  the  latter. 
Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  corn.  We  were  to  raise  tlie  duty  on  corn  to  the 
amount  of  £400,000.  But  in  order  to  justify  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  duty  raised  from  corn  alone  must  have  amounted  to  £1,500,000. 
Lord  J.  Russell. — No,  no ! 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  beg  the  noble  lord's  pardon.  I  am  speaking  from  my  recollec- 
tion of  former  debates,  but  I  believe  my  statement  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  he  estimated  the  produce  of  the  customs 
in  1841  to  be  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  the  customs  in  1840.  Now,  a  portion  of 
the  customs  duties  in  1840  was  £1,100,000  received  from  corn,  and  consequently 
that  £1,100,000  must  be  added  to  the  £400,000  for  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
took  credit  in  his  budget;  because,  if  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  £1,100,000 
received  from  corn  in  1840,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cus- 
toms duties  of  1841.  Therefore,  unless  you  could  raise  £1,500,000  from  corn, 
in  1841,  the  deficit,  which  I  think  I  have  alread}'  clearly  shown  amounted  to 
£1,000,000,  must  have  been  still  more  largely  increased;  and,  however  cordial  the 
co-operation  which  the  noble  lord  may  receive  from  those  who  sit  behind  him,  yet, 
when  I  listen  to  what  they  state  with  respect  to  "  the  bread  tax,"  and  the  injustice 
of  subjecting  to  heavy  duties  that  which  forms  the  staff  of  the  people's  subsistence, 
they  won't  hear.  I  am  sure,  with  very  cordial  satisfaction,  that  that  part  of  the  bud- 
get was  to  levy  £1,500,000  on  the  food  of  the  people.  Indeed,  although  I  know  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite, they  will  say  the  advantage  of  trade,  the  regularity  of  commerce,  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  ;  yet,  if  I  could  meet  them  privately,  and 
ask  whether  they  would,  when  wheat  was  at  83s.  per  quarter,  have  an  importation 
of  1,000,000  quarters  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  or  at  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  divesting 
themselves  of  their  political  feelings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  they  would  prefer. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehecpier  took  credit  for  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000,  although  I 
have  certainly  had  very  little  opportunity  of  considering  these  things,  I  have  de- 
voted some  time  to  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  that  deficit  of  £2,500,000 — supposing 
the  present  amount  of  the  revenue  continue — is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  deficit  on 
which  we  may  calculate  ;  and  1  am  bound  to  say  to  the  noble  lord  that  the  prospects 
of  future  years  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  struck 
out  from  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year  £4CiO,000  for  the  operations  in  China  ; 
estimating  for  tlie  future,  he  said  he  did  not  think  we  should  be  called  on  to  provide 
anything  like  that  sum  in  any  future  year.  Are  these  expectations  likely  to  be 
realised  ?     I  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  policy  of  the  operations  in  China  ;  but  I 
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do  ask  if  it  is  not  probable  that  the  demands  made  on  us  in  future  years  for  the  ex- 
penses of  these  operations  will  far  exceed  £400,000?  Here  is  the  estimate  of  "  the 
sum  required  to  be  voted  in  the  year  1841,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition to  China — £400,000."  The  expense  already  incurred  appears,  by  the  last 
return  presented  to  parliament  (No.  274),  to  have  amounted,  so  far  as  it  can  be  at 
present  estimated,  to  £625,293.  This  paper  is  dated  the  28th  of  iVlay,  1841,  and  I 
venture  to  say  the  greater  portion  of  the  sum  stated  had  been  already  incurred  in 
October,  1840.  Now,  you  have  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  which  has  accrued 
since  October,  1840,  and  what  means  have  you  of  judging  of  its  amount?  This  is 
all  the  information  the  estimate  gives — "N.  B. — No  accounts  have  been  received 
from  which  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  framed."  I  have  read  in  the  public  papers 
some  information  on  this  point  which  appears  to  have  come  from  tolerably  good  au- 
thority. With  respect  to  the  Chinese  expedition,  H.  L.  Fleming  Senhouse,  captain 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Blenheim,  writing  from  Anunghoy,  March  10,  1841,  states: 
"  AYe  have  been  exercising  for  eight  months  the  most  extreme  and  unparalleled  for- 
bearance and  kindness  to  the  Chinese,  thereby  incurring  an  expense  of  probably  the 
full  amount  of  the  remuneration  we  are  seeking." 

Depend  upon  it,  great  additional  expense  will  be  incurred.  I  am  not  implying 
any  opinion  favourable  or  unfavourable  on  the  political  question  ;  I  refer  now  merely 
to  its  financial  aspect,  and  I  say  no  prudent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  calculat- 
ing the  future  expenditure  of  the  country,  will  omit  from  his  estimate  the  probable 
demands  of  the  Chinese  expedition.  The  noble  lord  wishes — or  at  least  he  makes  a 
speech  calculated — to  produce  unfavourable  impressions,  and  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  me  on  my  introduction  to  office.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the 
noble  lord,  I  look  with  alarm  to  the  growing  tendency  to  expense  in  our  colonial 
dependencies.  Here  is  a  paper  which  was  presented  tlie  other  day  for  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  establishment  at  Hongkong — £900,000  for  the  present  year  only ;  but  I 
cannot  say  how  much  further,  next  year,  the  absolute  necessity  for  increased  estab- 
lishments, which  all  colonial  governors  see  more  strongly  than  the  treasury  at  home, 
may  possibly  carry  it.  This  is  the  position  in  which  I  am  called  upon  to  estimate 
the  probable  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  make  adequate  provision  to  meet  it.  I 
come  now  to  New  South  Wales.  I  have  read  a  despatch  dated  31st  January,  1841, 
from  Sir  George  Gipps  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  issued 
a  great  number  of  bounty  warrants,  the  total  number  of  j)ersons  emigrating  being 
71,315,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  bounties  on  them  ^979,502,  payable  in  two 
years.  The  noble  lord  contemplates  this  demand  with  great  alarm,  and  he  rebukes 
the  governor  for  incurring  it.  The  noble  lord  most  justly  says — "  The  same  mail 
which  has  brought  to  me  this  report  of  the  commercial  embarrassments  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  the  over-trading  and  ill-advised  system  of  credit  to  which  you  ascribe 
them,  has  also  brought  me  your  despatch  of  the  31st  of  January,  1841  (No.  29),  on 
the  subject  of  bounties  on  emigration.  From  that  despatch  I  learn  that  you  have 
given  orders  for  bounty,  payable  within  two  years,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £979,562. 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  arrested  my  most  serious  attention,  and  which  I  cannot 
regard  without  deep  anxiety.  It  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication, 
which  I  shall  address  to  you  as  soon  as  I  am  in  possession  of  the  results  of  certain 
inquiries  which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  institute.  For  the  present,  I  can  only 
express  my  earnest  hope  that  the  commercial  embarrassments  which  you  have  de- 
picted will  have  suggested  to  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  abstaining  from  the 
multiplication  of  sucli  orders.  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  I  must 
disclaim  any  responsibility  for  this  proceeding,  and  any  obligation  to  ratify  your 
engagements  to  the  enormous  extent  to  which  you  have  entered  into  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  to  the  colony,  it  appears  that  at  the  moment  of  the  commercial  em- 
barrassments to  which  you  have  referred,  tliere  were  afloat  in  the  market,  bounty 
orders  amounting  to  nearly  Xl, 000,000  sterling,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  but  too 
probable,  the  colonial  tre;isury  may  be  called  upon  to  redeem.  It  is  difficult  to 
measure  tlie  effect  which  such  an  operation  must  have  had  in  stimulating  that  reck- 
less spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  which  you  ascribe  the  disasters  of  the  colony; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  must  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  a  financial  operation  of  this  kind  as  one  in  which  the  British  treasury  are  not 
deeply  interested  :  if  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  it  would  be  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  experience  of  the  present  year,  in  the  case  of  South  Australia." 
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Here  we  are,  says  the  noble  lord,  in  the  greatest  commercial  embarrassments  ;  and 
if  it  be  lawful  for  a  humble  olhcial  instrument  to  imitate  his  superior,  the  governor 
acts  upon  the  princij)le  that  the  greater  the  financial  embarrassment  the  more  liberal 
should  be  the  expenses  of  the  colony  !  The  noble  lord  checks  that  profuse  expendi- 
ture, and  insists  upon  the  governor  taking  immediate  means  to  recall  the  bounties  ; 
but,  do  what  he  can,  he  will  not  leave  less  than  i,'.50(),0U0  to  be  provided  for,  some 
way  or  anotiicr.  The  colony  is  wholly  unable  to  make  the  necessary  provision,  and 
the  door  at  which  the  colony  will  knock  does  not  reijuire  any  specific  indication.  I 
hold  the  government  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  those  instruments  who  have 
made  engagements  to  the  amount  of  nearly  <£l,()OU,0()0.  Sucli  are  some  of  the  items 
which  I  must  consider,  and  I  demand  that  the  House  will,  in  justice  to  the  interests 
at  stake,  give  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  have  taken  you  from  Hongkong  to 
New  South  Wales;  let  us  now  come  to  South  Australia.  Sucli  was  the  desperate 
state  of  that  colony  that,  last  year,  we  were  called  on  to  provide  £155,000  to  meet 
the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  there.  Since  then,  £14,000  has  been  in- 
curred, for  which  no  provision  has  been  made.  The  bills  have  been  protested  on 
the  British  treasury,  and  I  only  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  ultimately  to  pay  the  bills 
and  the  expenses  of  protest  too. 

I  now  come  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  find  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  £3.3,000  have 
been  drawn  from  New  Zealand  upon  the  treasury  of  New  youth  Wales — that  trea- 
sury wliich  is  without  means  of  paying  its  own  liabilities.  But  do  not  flatter  your- 
self that  this  is  half  tlie  demand  ;  there  are  indications  that  £54,000  more  such  bills 
are  on  their  way.  Thus  a  sum  of  between  .£(50,000  and  £90,000  will  be  required 
to  meet  them.     The  estimate  taken  was,  I  believe,  only  £0,000. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Canada.  Since  the  budget  was  brought  forward,  what  has 
taken  place?  There  was  distinct  intimation  that  the  credit  of  this  country  was 
to  be  guaranteed  for  a  loan  of  £1,500,000.  I  do  not  question  its  policy;  I  am  not 
questioning  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  engagements  entered  into  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Canada  is  now  placed.  But  you  have  also  guaranteed  the 
application  of  £100,000  annually,  for  the  fortification  of  Canada,  for  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made. 

Lord  J.  Russell. — Yes. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  thought  the  despatch  from  Lord  Sj'denharn  had  been  received 
subsequently  to  the  presentation  of  the  estimate.  I  give  perfect  credit  to  the  noble 
lord  for  the  vigilance  he  has  shown  in  attempting  to  stop  abuses,  when  they  have 
become  known  to  him,  and  the  very  proper  rebuke  he  administered  to  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  ;  but,  in  detailing  these  various  items  of  expense,  for  which 
no  provision  has  been  made,  have  I  not  preferred  an  almost  conclusive  claim  as  to 
the  justice  of  permitting  me  to  review  all  these  subjects  before  I  am  called  upon  to 
provide  for  them?  The  noble  lord  says,  parliament  should  not  separate  till  some 
financial  measure  for  the  year  has  been  brought  forward.  Would  it  not,  first  of  all, 
be  advisable,  to  see  exactly  the  relations  we  may  entertain — I  hope  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  our  differences — with  the  United  States?  Before  we  can  propose  any 
general  financial  scheme,  we  should  at  least  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  consider  the  position  in  which  we  stand  with  respect  to  our  commercial 
treaties  with  Naples,  Texas,  and  the  Brazils,  and,  above  all,  with  France.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  the  i)olicy  of  that  treaty  with  France  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  it  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  quadruple  treaty  of  July  15.  There  may  be  a 
disposition  to  resume  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  but,  at  least,  will  it  not  be 
absolutely  necessary,  before  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenue  can  be 
attempted,  that  we  should  exactly  com])rehend  the  position  in  which  we  stand  on  the 
subject  of  this  commercial  treaty?  If  that  treaty  should  proj)ose  the  admission  of 
French  brandy  at  a  greatly  reduced  duty,  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  such  a  measure  must 
greatly  affect  taxation  ?  It  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  taxes  levied  both  on  British 
and  colonial  products,  and  on  the  wines  of  other  countries.  And  will  it  be  possible, 
maturely  and  satisfactorily  to  consider  questions  of  this  nature  until  you  have  first 
decided  what  are  to  be  your  commercial  relations  towards  France  ?  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  slightest  opportunity  of  reading  any  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
with  France  in  reference  to  these  matters;  other  more  pressing  subjects  will,  for 
weeks,  intervene  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so.     Is  not  that,  again,  a  conclusive 
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reason  why  the  House,  whatever  distrust  any  part  of  it  may  feel  in  the  constitution  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  should  not  refuse  the  demand  1  n)ade  for  time  to  consi- 
der of  tliese  things — a  demand,  not  founded  on  considerations  of  personal  convenience, 
but  on  a  regard  for  the  public  good  ?  Is  it  not  the  best  course  to  bring  these  ques- 
tions to  a  close  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  taken  up  ?  Is  it  not  right  that 
they  should  not  be  proposed  on  the  responsibility  of  government,  without  some 
further  time  than  has  yet  been  afforded  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  these  vast  and  diificult  questions?  The  noble  lord  has  done  me 
justice,  in  a  frank  and  handsome  manner,  with  respect  to  the  course  I  have  pursued 
in  advising  the  Crown  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  Ireland;  but  if, 
already,  I  have  attained  some  degree  of  confidence  on  that  ground,  let  me  remind 
the  noble  lord  what  were  the  confident  predictions  made,  some  time  since,  relative 
to  the  course  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  in  framing  the  executive  of  that 
country.  Was  I  not  told,  night  after  night,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  form  a  govern- 
ment which  would  attract  general  confidence?  Was  I  not  told,  that  I  must  be  the 
instrument — the  reluctant  and  degraded  instrument — of  men  who  were  ready  to 
offer  every  insult  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen — to  hoist  the  standard 
of  ascendancy,  and  to  demand  from  me  complete  and  servile  acquiescence  in  their 
views  ?  That  was  predicted  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  my  accession  to  power ; 
and  yet,  not  a  month  has  passed,  when  the  noble  lord  admits  that,  over  that  diffi- 
culty, at  least,  I  have  triumphed  ;  and  that  I  have  constituted  the  government  of 
Ireland  in  a  manner  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  universal  people  of  that  country 
will  be  treated  with  impartiality  and  justice. 

Sir,  I  have  made  no  concession,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  I  intend  to  administer  the  law  with  fairness,  and,  I  hope,  with 
firmness  and  vigour.  I  will  not  permit  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  to  be 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  conciliating  parliamentary  support.  From  the  confidence 
which  the  noble  lord  expressed,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  engagement  into 
which  I  have  entered,  of  administering  impartial  justice  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, shall,  so  far  as  depends  upon  me,  be  strictly  carried  out.  The  appointments 
I  have  made — the  appointment  of  my  noble  friend,  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  with  great 
reluctance,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  important  functions  of  his  high  office,  and 
to  withdraw  himself  from  occupations  and  enjoyments  most  refined,  most  honourable, 
most  creditable  to  every  man  of  high  station — the  appointment  of  Lord  Eliot — the 
appointment  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  Sir  E.  Sugden,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland 
— do,  I  think,  give  guarantees,  as  strong  as  any  public  appointments  can  give,  of 
my  resolution  to  adhere  to  those  declarations.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  as  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  for  former  services  in  that 
capacity,  honourably  acquired  by  him  as  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  his 
professional  emoluments — although  for  a  brief  discharge  of  judicial  dutj' — felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  conformably  to  the  principles  which  have  always  actuated 
him,  at  once  to  resume  the  position  he  had  before  held  in  Ireland.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  any  circumstances  had  occurred  to  prevent  the  resumption  of 
office  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  would  have  selected  from  the  Irish  bar  the  Irish 
Chancellor — I  would  have  paid  that  compliment  to  a  profession  which  stands  as 
high  as  any  other  in  the  empire.  The  noble  lord,  after  having,  not  reluctantly, 
but  at  once,  admitted,  that  I  had  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  threatened 
my  course  with  respect  to  Ireland,  saj's,  that  on  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
government,  and  the  menaces  which  have  been  held  out  in  parliament,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  perform  my  public  duty  on  other  questions  which  concern  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  empire.  I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
act  upon  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  to  propose  those  measures  to  parliament  which 
my  own  conviction  of  public  duty  shall  lead  me  to  think  desirable.  Sir,  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  the  terms  on  which  a  public 
man  holds  office.  The  force  of  circumstances,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, have  compelled  me  to  undertake  the  harassing  and  laborious  task,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  I  now  stand  before  you.  What  can  be  my  inducement  to  undertake 
that  task,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  it  entails  ? — what  but  the  hope  of  render- 
ing service  to  my  country,  and  of  acquiring  an  honourable  fame?  Is  it  credible 
that  I  would  go  through  the  labours  which  are  daily  imposed  upon  me,  if  I  did 
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not  claim  for  myself  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  parliament  those  measures  which  I 
shall  believe  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  ?  I  will  claim  thUt  liberty.  I  will 
propose  those  measures;  and  1  do  with  confidence  assure  this  House,  that  no  con- 
sideration of  mere  political  support  shall  induce  me  to  alter  them.  I  will  not  huld 
office  by  the  servile  tenure  whicii  would  compel  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying 
other  men's  opinions  into  cH'ect.  I  do  not  estimate  lightly  the  distinctions  which 
office  confers.  To  any  man  who  is  fit  to  hold  it,  its  only  value  must  be,  not  the 
patronage  which  the  possessor  is  enabled  to  confer,  nor  the  personal  distinction  it 
confers  on  him,  but  the  opportunity  wliich  is  atiorded  to  him  of  doing  good  to  his 
country.  And  the  moment  1  shall  be  convinced  that  that  power  is  denied  me,  to 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  my  own  views  of  duty,  I  tell  every  one  who  hears 
me,  that  he  confers  on  me  no  ])ersonal  obligation  in  having  placed  me  in  this  office. 
Free  as  the  winds,  I  shall  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  retiring  from  the  discharge 
of  its  onerous  and  harassing  functions,  the  moment  I  feel  that  I  cannot  discharge 
them  with  satisfaction  to  the  public  and  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience. 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  House  went  into  committee. 
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The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read  for  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,— 

Mr.  J.  Parker  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  continued  silence  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  as  to  the  views  which  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  adopt  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  thought  the  people  had  a  right  to  know  a  little  of  the 
policy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  on  the  important  subjects  which  have  been  so  long 
under  consideration. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — Sir,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  I  were  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield,  I  sliould  not  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  country 
which  he  requires  me  to  give.  For  all  that  the  hon.  member  demands  is,  that  I 
should  give  a  "little  development"  of  my  intentions.  Now,  I  can  really  see  no  great 
practical  advantage  in  a  "  little  development."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  course 
which  1  propose  to  pursue  is  a  much  more  rational  one  than  that  which  the  hon. 
member  has  suggested.  The  course  I  proposed  to  pursue,  on  being  called,  with  my 
colleagues,  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  repair,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
enormous  embarrassments  in  which  the  country  has  been  involved  by  the  late 
government,  so  far  as  finaucial  affairs  are  concerned, — was  to  ask  from  the  House 
sufficient  confidence  to  enable  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  position 
of  the  country ;  and  a  short — a  comparatively  short — period  (considering  the  im- 
])ortance  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed,)  to  mature  our  plans,  and  submit  them  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament.  That  really  appears  to  me  to  be  a  far  more  rea- 
sonable course  than  that  I  should  make  a  "little  development"  of  my  views.  Why, 
what  should  I  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  ?  If  the  Corn-laws  are  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all,  is  there  any  other  alternative  than  that  of  fully  stating  the  measure  of 
the  government?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better  that  nothing  should  be  said  till  the  plan 
is  maturely  prepared,  and  ready  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  ?  What  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  merely  hinting  at  details,  and  then  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  them?  It  was  only  the  other  night  that  I  was  told,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that  nothing  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  bring  forward  the  discussion 
upon  the  Corn-laws  without  taking  into  account  the  question  of  the  Poor-laws.  I 
was  told  that  these  two  subjects  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  I  ought  not  to  deve- 
lop the  views  of  the  government  with  resjject  to  one,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
plaining them  as  to  the  other.  Again  :  was  I  not  told  during  the  last  session,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws  is  essential  to  any  wise  system  of  finance — that 
finance  is  so  interwoven  with  the  Corn-laws  that  they  could  not  be  separated,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Corn-laws  into  the  budget  had  happened  because  the 
government  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  disconnected, — that  they  must  never  be 
distinctly  considered  ?  If,  then,  the  opinions  thus  expressed  on  the  other  side  be 
correct,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  I  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  propose  the  plans 
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of  the  government  with  respect  to  all  these  great  questions,  pressing,  as  they  all 
equally  do,  for  ccrtisideration  ?  I  stated,  last  session,  that,  if  the  opposition  which  I 
conducted  should  be  successful,  I  would  not  be  forced  into  a  premature  declaration 
of  my  opinions.  Since  that  time,  the  opinion  of  the  country  lias  been  taken,  by  an 
election,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  government;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  by 
Hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  the  opinion  of  the  country  has  been  evinced  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  I  pursued,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  which  I  made.  I 
distinctly  stated  that,  if  my  opposition  proved  successful,  I  should  not,  on  assuming 
power,  immediately  bring  forward  any  financial  plan;  that  I  would  ask  for  the  tem- 
porary means  of  supplying  the  presumed  deficiencies  of  the  year;  but  that  I  would 
wait  till  I  had  prepared  a  matured  measure.  I  said  this  before  the  late  election, — 
the  constituencies  were  well  aware  of  it ;  yet  the  consequence  of  that  election  has 
been  such,  that  her  Majesty's  late  government  could  no  longer  continue  in  office. 
Thehon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Manchester  says,  that  Imaintain  a  perfect  reserve. 
Well,  but  the  country  knew  of  that  reserve, — the  country  demanded  no  more  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  opinion  from  me, — and,  notwithstanding  that  reserve,  the  late 
government  were  left  in  such  a  minority  that  they  were  forced  to  abdicate.  [Mr. 
Gibson,  By  the  oounties.] — The  counties!  the  constituencies  of  this  empire, 
as  formed  by  the  Reform  bill  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  But  this  is 
always  the  way.  The  moment  the  party  opposite  is  unsuccessful, — the  mo- 
ment they  are  deprived  of  public  confidence,  and  a  declaration  of  public  opinion 
is  made  against  them, — a  new  Reform  bill  is  threatened.  It  is  said  that  the  real 
opinion  of  the  country  is,  after  all,  at  variance  with  the  result  of  the  election. 
If  that  be  so,  how  happens  it  that,  although  by  reason  of  the  change  of  government 
some  thirty  seats  were  vacated,  and  it  became  necessary  for  those  members  of  the 
government  to  appeal  to  their  constituents,  not  one,  hitherto,  has  been  defeated? 
Nay,  more,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  formidable  opponent  which  was  first 
offered  to  me,  and  then  to  my  noble  friend,  on  the  part  of  the  same  individual 
candidate,  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  government  have  met  even  with  an  op- 
ponent. Certainly,  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  has  a  right  to  make  the  most 
he  can  of  his  Mr.  Acland,  for  he  is  the  only  opponent  the  government  met  with  on 
there-elections.  [Cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  and  laughter.]  To  be  sure,  this  for- 
midable opponent  was  formally  proposed  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Gibson. — And  had  the  show  of  hands. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  Oh,  yes, — the  show  of  hands ;  but  he  had  such  small  confidence 
in  that  popular  demonstration  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  Now,  it  was  not 
from  any  disrespect  to  the  two  hon.  members  who  commenced  the  discussion,  nor 
from  any  indifference  to  their  representations,  that  I  refrained  from  rising  imme- 
diately after  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester;  but  I  think,  after  the  discussion  of 
the  other  night, — not  at  all,  however,  questioning  the  full  right  of  the  hon.  members 
to  take  the  course  they  have  pursued,  if  they  deem  it  proper, — ^j'et  I  must  say  I 
think  it  is  an  unusual  course  to  interrupt  the  committee  of  supply  with  a  discussion 
which  can  lead  to  no  practical  result.  I  understood  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrewshire  wished  to  make  some  statements  of  a  peculiar  character  and  impor- 
tance affecting  his  constituents — statements  which  cannot  have  been  listened  to 
without  pain;  but  I  did  not  imagine  that  the  hon.  member  intended  to  provoke  a 
discussion  upon  the  subject  debated  the  other  night.  And,  considering  what  the 
hon.  member  has  said  of  the  distress  of  his  constituents,  and  all  the  sympathy  which 
he  has  expressed  for  that  distress,  I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  he  should  have 
found  time  to  concoct  that  laboured  series  of  exceedingly  bad  jokes  about  musical 
instruments,  by  which  it  seems  that  he  is  desirous  rather  of  the  reputation  of  jocose- 
ness  and  waggery,  than  of  recommending  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  his  constituents. 
The  hon.  gentleman  convinces  me,  also,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prominent  posi- 
tion he  occupies,  his  counsel,  as  an  adviser  under  the  present  difficult  circumstances, 
is  not  altogether  to  be  depended  on ;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  attributes 
a  great  part  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  constituences  to  the  retention  of  the 
old  freemen  in  the  boroughs ;  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  resolved  not  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  tiiose  old  freemen,  but  that  he  ultimately  did  so;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  gives  no  better  reason,  to  justify  the  course  which  he  took  against 
his  own  resolve,  than  the  personal  obligation  he  felt  to  those  freemen  for  having 
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returned  him  to  parliament  on  four  successive  occasions.  This  clearly  proves  that 
whatever  course  the  temporary  interests  of  his  constituents  may  retjuire  him  to  tai^e, 
will  prevail  over  the  enlarged  views  of  his  own  mind.  So  far  lias  tlie  hon.  gentle- 
man carried  this  i)rincipK',  that,  having  to  repair  the  vessel  of  the  state,  he  con- 
sented to  vote  for  tlie  insertion  of  that  wliich,  according  to  his  own  words,  is  a  "  rotten 
plank."  This  is  the  hon.  gentleman's  description  of  his  own  policy  as  a  legislator  ; 
that,  owing  ohligations  to  certain  freemen,  he  pur{)o:sely  inserted  a  rotten  jjiank  in 
the  vessel  of  the  constitution.  The  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  will  permit  me  to 
detract  considerahly  from  his  authority,  as  a  counsellor,  after  that  declaration  of  his 
past  course  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  liis  constituents. 

As  I  have  said  hefore,  I  deeply  sympathise  with  the  distressed  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  distress  ;  which 
I  believe  to  be  most  painfully  felt  in  some  districts.  But  it  is  most  important  that 
those  upon  whom  the  duties  devolve  of  laying  the  foundation,  if  possible,  of  a  remedy 
for  those  distresses,  should  not  be  driven  into  hasty  and  precipitate  measures,  in  the 
hope  of  applying  an  immediate  effectual  remedy.  I  am  certain  that  the  deliberate 
sense  of  this  country  is,  that  those  who  are  now  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  to  what  causes  the  dis- 
tress which  prevails  in  some  quarters  of  the  land  is  attributable,  before  they  attempt 
to  devise  measures  to  remove  it.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  to  what  causes  that  distress  is  to  be  ascribed. 
I  have  heard  those,  who  now  are  most  actively  engaged  in  anti-corn  leagues, 
attribute  that  distress  mainly  to  those  very  causes,  for  alluding  to  which  her 
Majest3''s  government  is  now  ridicided,  namely,  the  artificial  stimulus  which  was 
applied  to  production  by  means  of  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  town  which  the  hon.  gentleman  represents  distinctly  stated,  in 
reference  to  manufactures,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  particular,  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  up  to  the  year  183G.  That  prosperity  certainly  was 
co-existent  with  the  present  system  of  Corn-laws.  But  the  chamber  of  commerce 
declared,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  followed 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  there  was,  first,  the  most  extravagant 
stimulus  given  to  manufacturing  speculations;  advances  were  made  bj"^  joint-stock 
banks  to  manufacturers  and  owners  of  cotton  mills  ;  machinery  was  placed  in  those 
cotton  mills,  the  machinery  and  the  buildings  being  assigned  as  a  security  for  the 
advances.  Then  came  a  revulsion  in  trade ;  and  then  came  a  demand  for  money. 
The  mills  were  stO])ped;  and  the  security,  being  of  little  value,  realised  but  U.  com- 
paratively small  sum.  Those  were  said  to  be  the  causes  of  all  the  embarrassment 
and  distresses  of  the  manufacturers.  But  now  it  is  alleged  that  the  Corn-laws  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  I  must  declare,  however,  that  I  am  morally  certain 
that  the  evils  are  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  When,  therefore,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  making  a  reference  to  free  trade,  asks  me  to  come  forward  and  propose  a 
new  Corn-law,  I  will  ask  him,  in  return,  if  he  will  be  satisfied,  now  that  corn  can  be 
admitted  at  1a\,  that  I  should  propose  that  the  duty  be  not  less  than  8a.?  I  know 
very  well  that  her  Majesty's  late  ministers  will  allege,  that  had  the  8s.  duty  been 
adopted  before,  the  distress  might  have  been  prevented.  But  1  will  not  enter  into 
a  retrospective  argument.  I  will  return  to  the  subject  before  the  House.  You  ask 
me  for  the  sudden  proposition  of  remedial  measures ;  and  I  ask,  in  reply,  whether 
you  would  be  satisfied  were  I  to  propose  the  adoption  of  that  remedy  which  has  been 
heretofore  propounded — namely,  an  8,9.  duty,  instead  of  a  duty  of  l.v.  ?  If  you  tell 
me  that  you  w^juld  not  be  satisfied  with  that  proposition,  and  that  the  increased  duty 
on  the  importation  of  corn  would  only  aggravate  and  extend  the  distress,  you  must 
admit  that  some  other  course  must  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  hon.  gentleman  asks  me  whether  or  not  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  distress  ? 
Certainly  not.  I  fear  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  it  has  been  very  general, 
and  that  it  has  been  most  severe  in  certain  places,  jiarticularly  in  those  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufactures;  but  while  I  express  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  at 
its  existence,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  take  so  desponding  a  view  of 
it  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  seem  disposed  to  take.  I  do  not  believe,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  the  condition  of  this  country  is  such  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  returning 
prosperity.     Among  the  many  documents  wliich  any  person  wishing  to  consider  the 
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position  of  this  country  would  be  naturally  led  to  examine,  even  if  from  some  of 
them  no  very  lucid  inference  can  possibly  be  drawn,  there  is  one  of  great  importance 
and  value  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  information  which  it  conveys ;  and  to  such  a 
document,  of  course,  those  who  have  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  who 
must  necessarily  be  impelled  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of  the  country,  will 
direct  their  attention.  The  document  to  which  I  allude  is  "an  account  of  the 
principal  sums  paid  into  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  drawn  therefrom,  by  the 
trustees  of  saving  banks  and  friendly  societies  during  the  following  periods."  The 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Renfrewshire,  referred  to  the  friendly  societies, 
and  stated  that  they  are  unable  to  afiford  relief;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  thereupon 
inferred  that  I  must  therefore  calculate  upon  an  universal  system  of  private  benevo- 
lence, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  and  relieving  their  distresses.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  from  what  the  hon.  gentleman  draws  such  a  wide  conclusion  ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  wrong  with  respect  to  the 
friendly  societies.  I  know  how  unsafe  and  unwise  it  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  the 
charge  of  indifference  to  distress,  by  the  attempt  to  correct  mistakes  of  this  kind. 
Yet,  if  misapprehensions  and  mistakes  exist,  they  ought  to  be  corrected.  The 
savings  banks  will  most  probably  be  affected  by  causes  similar  to  those  which 
afifect  friendly  societies ;  and  although  I  do  not  deny  tlie  distress  which  now  exists, 
I  think  that  in  the  document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  I  see  indications  which  forbid 
the  application  of  any  instantaneous  remedy.  This  document  is  an  account  of  the 
principal  sums  lodged  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1841,  the  sum  of  £66,422  was  paid  in,  while 
the  amount  drawn  out  was  £86,364;  exhibiting  certainly  this  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  sura  drawn  out  exceeded  the  sum  paid  in  by  nearly  £20,000.  In  July,  how- 
ever, the  sums  paid  into  the  savings  banks  reached  ^123,917,  and  the  sums  drawn 
out  were  only  £87,061.  This  is  a  most  material  change.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust the  deposits  altogether  were  ,£100,033,  and  the  sums  drawn  out  £50,004  only. 
Now,  let  the  House  just  observe,  that  in  June  the  sums  withdrawn  exceeded  the 
sums  paid  in  by  nearly  ,£20,000;  and  that  in  the  month  of  August  the  sums 
paid  in  exceeded  those  drawn  out  by  £50,000,  doubling  in  fact  the  withdrawals.  I 
will  not  presume  to  say  whether  this  remarkable  change  is  partly  or  chiefly  owing 
to  the  confidence  engendered  through  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  administration — [Cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  laughter  from  the 
opposition.]  The  hon.  gentleman  perhaps  may  think  that  I  take  rather  an  inter- 
ested view  of  the  matter ;  but  I  assure  that  hon.  gentleman  that  one  of  my  reasons 
for  hoping  for  improvement  in  public  affairs  is  the  increased  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  present  administration.  In  that  hope  I  am  confirmed  by  this  fact,  which 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  only  simultaneous  with  the  change  of  ministry,  and 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  effect  resulting  from  a  cause,  that  whereas  in  the  month  of 
July  the  sums  drawn  out  of  the  savings  banks  were  nearly  £20,000  more  than  those 
paid  in  ;  when  the  presage  of  the  change  in  the  administration  was  about  to  be  re- 
alised, the  sums  paid  in  exceeded  those  withdrawn  by  £50,000.  I  state  the  fact 
only;  I  draw  no  inference  from  it;  but  it  constitutes  an  additional  reason  for  not 
taking  any  rash  or  too  sudden  a  step.  Again,  the  sums  paid  in  from  the  28th  of 
August  up  to  the  11th  of  the  present  month  amount  to  £32,325,  and  the  sums  drawn 
out  to  £20,850 ;  showing  another  increase  in  the  deposits.  The  hon.  gentleman  may 
say  that  these  are  not  satisfactory  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  I  agree  in  such  an  opinion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  argument  always 
has  been,  that  the  state  of  the  working  classes  is  pretty  well  demonstrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  small  retail  dealers  find  themselves  affected  by  passing  circum- 
stances ;  and,  perhaps,  there  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  test  of  the  state  of  the 
small  retailers  than  the  state  of  the  savings  banks,  particularly  in  manufac- 
turing districts.  But  it  will  be  said  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  perhaps,  that 
this  return  is  for  the  United  Kingdom;  and  that,  as  it  does  not  discriminate  the 
manufacturing  from  the  agricultural  contributors,  it  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  manufacturing  distress.  That  is  true  so  far  as  that  it  is  a  return  for  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  what  I  want,  and  what  I  mean  to  move  for,  is,  a  return  discrimin- 
ative of  the  contributions  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts, — 
separate  returns,  in  short,  from  each.     I  have,  however,  procured  a  return  of  the 
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deposits  paid  into  the  savings  banks  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  embracing 
Lancasliire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Glasfjow,  IJinningliani,  Covenlr}',  Nottingham, 
and  Paisley,  for  llie  last  three  months;  and  the  residt  is,  that  the  gross  total 
of  the  sums  paid  in  was  <£1"23,.'}'29,  wliile  tlie  amount  drawn  out  was  £114,378; 
still  showing,  even  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  an  increase  in  the  deposits.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  great  distress  exists  in  ])arts  of  Lancashire  ;  but  still  a  view  of 
the  question  must  be  taken  upon  the  general  results,  rather  than  upon  particular 
features.  Within  the  last  three  months,  however,  even  in  Manchester,  the  amount 
of  deposits  waS  £2J,5oo,  while  that  of  sums  drawn  aut  was  but  £'22,740.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  ascertain  where  the 
pressure  is  felt,  and  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  that  pressure.  I 
think  the  government  have  shown  that  they  are  not  indilferent  to  the  distress  that 
exists,  and  the  production  of  the  present  document  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
they  are  attempting  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
considering,  and  not  of  denying,  tiie  distress.  At  the  same  time  I  deprecate  that 
exaggeration  which  demands  inunediate  and  precipitate,  and,  1  must  say,  as  a  con- 
sequence, delusive  measures,  for  removing  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  Manchester,  speaking  of  the  reserve  with  which  he  charges  me,  mentioned 
a  single  instance  in  which  that  reserve  was  broken.  The  hon.  gentleman  was 
not  very  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  an  exception,  lie  stated  that  in  the 
town  of  Manchester  a  candidate  came  forward  having  inscribed  upon  his  ban- 
ners, "  Chea[)  bread!  no  Corn-laws,  no  Poor-laws,  and,  high  wages!  Vote  for 
Murray  and,  Entwistle!"  But  the  cry  of  ''Cheap  bread,  no  Corn-laws,  no  Poor- 
laws,  and  high  wages, "  failed  of  success ;  whilst  those  who  were  prudent  enough  to 
follow  my  example  and  maintain  a  complete  reserve,  and  who  said  to  the  country, 
"  We  will  make  no  rasii  and  precipitate  declarations;  we  have  confidence 
in  the' government,  and  will  give  them  full  opportunity  for  maturing  proper  mea- 
sures," were  successful.  But  the  unfortunate  candidate  in  the  manufacturing 
district,  who  put  forth  on  his  banners  "No  Poor-laws,  no  Corn-laws,  cheap 
bread,  and  high  wages,"  was  rejected.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the 
addition  of  the  words  "No  Whiggery"  tended  to  produce  that  effect;  but  it  has 
been  said  that  possibly  it  did  tend  to  his  downfall.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  in  selecting  that  single  instance  of  failure,  rather  proves  to  me  that  the 
country  was  content  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition  which  I  made — 
that  they  did  approve  of  that  reserve.  Although  in  the  course  of  debate  our 
attention  may  have  been  called  to  these  questions ;  although  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  we  are  familiar  with  finance,  with  the  Corn-laws,  and  with  the  Poor- 
laws  ;  yet  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  intelligent  and  thinking  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  three  kingdoms  are  of  opinion  that,  on  the  constitution  of  a  new 
government,  under  the  auspices  of  one  who  has  been  excluded  from  power  for 
more  than  ten  years,  it  is  a  rational  and  just  proposal,  as  conducive  to  mature  delib- 
eration as  to  the  adoption  of  wise  measures,  that  we  should  take  time  to  make 
inquiries,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  and  sources  of  information 
which  official  power  affords  to  us;  and  having  inquired,  and  called  the  attention 
of  parliament  to  the  measures  we  have  to  propose,  we  should  then  leave  it  to 
parliament  to  determine  whether  those  measures  are  foimded  on  just  and  wise 
principles,  or  not ;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to  conduce  to  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  country. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee,  several  votes  were  agreed  to,    and  the 
House  resumed. 
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September  27,  1841. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  submitted  his  financial  scheme  to  the  House,  and 
proposed  a  series  of  resolutions  fur  its  adoption.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
followed,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Scott,  imi)lored  the  right  hon. 
baronet  not  to  allow  parliament  to  separate  without  discussing  the  question  of  the 
Corn -laws,  &c. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel: — Sir,  I  hope  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lambeth, 
and  the  hon.  member  who  followed  him,  as  well  as  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  will  not  think  that  it  is  from  any  disrespect  to  them  that  1  repeat  my  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  course  I  have  already  laid  down  on  the  subject  under  debate, — 
not  to  be  driven  to  a  premature  development  of  my  intentions  during  the  present* 
session  of  parliament.  For  I  think  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  duty  which  her 
Majesty's  government  owes  to  parliament  and  to  the  country,  to  consider  calmly  the 
state  of  aflPairs  in  all  their  bearings,  and  to  make  use  of  all  the  information  which 
their  position  enables  them  to  command,  before  they  submit  their  measures  to  tiie 
opinion  of  parliament,  than  that  I  should  bring  them  forward  in  a  crude  hasty  form 
now,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  if  I  did  not  give  the  country  a  full  view  of  my  plans,  I  should,  at 
least,  give  it  a  glimpse  of  them.  On  that  point  I  must  again  repeat  my  intention 
to  adhere  to  my  determination,  as  expressed  the  other  night;  and  I  must  add,  that  I 
think  the  country  would  be  less  benefited  than  injured  by  such  partial  glimpses,  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wishes  for.  Such  a  course  I  consider  more  calculated  to 
mislead  the  country  than  to  set  it  right;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should  convince  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Dumfries  that  I  possess  any  firmness  of  character,  if 
I  departed  from  the  course  that  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  on  this  occasion.  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  force  of  character  and  superior  intellect 
(which  latter,  he  says,  I  possess)  are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  myself  if  I  deserve  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
panegyric;  but  he  has  one  consolation,  at  least,  if  it  be  true,  and  that  is,  that  if  they 
are  not  combined  in  the  same  individual,  they  are  combined  in  the  same  government. 
Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to 
intimate  that  I  was  chargeable  with  a  want  of  consistency  with  respect  to  my  con- 
duct now,  and  Avhat  it  was  when  I  was  in  opposition  to  the  government.  To  that 
I  will  only  reply,  that  it  would  imply  very  great  inconsistency  indeed  on  my  part,  if 
I  were  now  to  bring  forward  a  charge  of  wanton  and  profligate  expenditure  against 
her  Majesty's  late  government,  while  I  offered  no  such  opposition  when  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  The  character  of  a  government  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  expenditure — on  the  foreign  policy  which  it  follows 
— and  on  the  general  measures  it  adopts ;  and  I  think  it  was  quite  impossible  for  an 
■opposition  to  exercise  any  complete  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  country  after 
particular  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  government.  I  shall  exemplify  this  by 
putting  a  case  in  point.  I  shall  take  the  case  of  China,  for  instance,  as  one  of  the 
most  pregnant  and  apposite  to  my  purpose.  The  late  government  adopted  a  certain 
course  of  policy  with  respect  to  that  country;  and  the  expenditure  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  cannot  be  now  foreseen.  The  present 
government,  formed  after  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  policy,  and  bound  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  carry  it  out,  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  with  the 
expenditure  that  may  be  required.  But  it  is  quite  consistent  in  an  opposition  to 
question  the  policy  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  question  of  expenditure  of  its 
details.  On  that  question,  as  on  some  others,  I  have  found  assistance  where  I  had 
the  least  reason  to  expect  it ;  and  I  have  found  it  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Coventry  has  contrasted  the  estimates  laid  before  this  House 
in  1830,  when  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
with  the  estimates  of  this  year,  as  prepared  by  the  late  government ;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  shown — I  think  very  clearly — that  the  estimates  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  government,  making  every  deduction  for  the  unsettled  state  of  Canada, 
and  the  expedition  to  Cinna,  exhibit  a  difference  of  ^2,300,000  in  favour  of  the 
country,  as  compared  with  those  of  her  Majesty's  late  government  for  the  present 
year.  Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  estimates  lately  presented  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  might  be  justified,  on  due  explanation;  but  I  certainly  think  that, 
on  his  own  showing,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  no  grounds  for  withholding  his  confi- 
dence, on  this  point,  from  her  Majesty's  present  government,  or  for  expressing  a 
doubt  as  to  their  economical  intentions. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  hon.  gentleman's  expression  of 
opinion  as  I  do  for  the  decided  proof  he  gave,  in  this  instance,  of  his  conviction  what 
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that  opinion  ought  to  be.  I  did  not  expect  so  much  candour  on  the  part  of  the  lion, 
gentleman  as  to  hear  him  state  his  confidence  in  the  government ;  and  I  am  not, 
therefore,  disappointed;  hut  I  tliank  him,  nevertheless,  for  ort'uring  such  very  strong 
and  decided  proofs  as  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  such  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  her  Majesty's  government.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on 
to  say  that  a  reduction  of  .£.5,000,000  could  be  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  If  so,  the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  deny  that  men  intrusted  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  government  should  have  a  sudicient  op])ortunity  of  considering  how 
close,  or  whether  at  all,  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement  appro.ximates  to  the  truth. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  £.3,000,000  might  be  saved  to  tiie  country  ;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  object  to  our  having  time  and  opportunity  to  ascertain  wheiiier  he  is  riglic 
in  whole  or  in  part — whether  he  is  right  even  within  50  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  for 
that  amount  would  make  up  the  deficiency  at  present  existing.  I  agree,  however, 
•with  tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is  (piite  delusive  to  hold  out  to  the 
country  the  hope  of  any  such  reduction  ;  and  all  I  can  promise  is,  that  her  Majesty's 
ministers  will  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  all  tlie  estimates,  and  that  what- 
ever reductions  can  be  made,  compatible  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  tiie  country,  tliey  will  make.  But  it 
is  altogether  delusive  to  make  promises,  ofi'-hand,  of  any  positive  reduction  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  sucli  reduction  sliould  be  attempted  without  the  fullest 
previous  consideration.  To  hold  out  the  expectation  to  the  public  that  any  reduc- 
tion to  ihe  amount  of  the  present  deficiency  is  practicable,  is  to  excite  hopes  that  can 
never  be  realised.  The  hon.  gentleman  rests  very  much  upon  the  reduction  he  suggests 
in  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  he  institutes  a  comjiari- 
son  between  the  present  cost  of  collection  and  that  for  a  former  period — a  com- 
parison apparently  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  ]3ut  when  this 
subject  is  looked  at  a  little  more  closely,  no  such  discrepancy  will  be  found,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  cases  quoted.  Formerly, 
the  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  were  paid,  j)rincipally,  by  fees. 
That  mode,  however,  pressing  onerously  on  trade,  the  present  system  of  salaries  was 
substituted,  and  fees  were  in  all  cases  abolished.  The  officers  are  now  paid  by  salaries 
alone;  and  though  the  expense  to  the  country  at  large  has  been  somewhat  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  trade  and  commerce  have 
been  more  than  commensurately  benefited. 

With  respect  to  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue,  I  cannot  expect  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  meets 
with  such  universal  condemnation  as  they  have  stated — I  cannot  fancy  such  a  thing, 
or  think  so  ill  of  tlie  reformed  House  of  Commons;  because,  if  that  was  the  case, 
hon.  gentlemen  would  be  more  ready  to  take  a  division  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  the  country  at  large  were  opposed  to  mj'  view 
of  affairs,  there  would  be  many  more  indications  of  that  opposition  than  there  have 
been.  I  only  ask  one  flivour  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  entreat  him,  now,  to  recollect, 
at  some  future  period,  his  description  of  the  state  of  the  country  such  as  it  was  when 
we  came  into  office.  He  says  that  from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day  there 
has  been  a  gradual  and  decided  depression  in  trade— that  the  workpeople  cannot  exist 
because  the  masters  cannot  afford  to  employ  them — that  debts  cannot  be  recovered 
or  j)ayments  made  for  want  of  means  to  meet  them  ;  and  he  draws  a  piteous  picture 
of  the  stagnation  of  all  kinds  of  trade,  and  the  universal  and  complete  prostration  of 
business.  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  this  description  at  some  future  period.  In 
those  districts  of  the  country  connected  with  that  most  important  branch  of  our 
national  industry,  the  cotton  manufacture,  I  have  often  had  to  admit  the  existence 
of  occasional  distress;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  deeply  lamented  the  fact,  while  I  expressed 
a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  but  temporary.  But  I  must  take  leave  to  caution  hon. 
gentlemen  against  tiie  too  frequent  custom  of  giving  exaggerated  descriptions  of  that 
distress,  because,  while  it  is  a  departure  from  the  fact,  it  is  a  circumstance  also 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excite  them  against  all  govern- 
ment. And  I  think  it  is  important,  in  all  cases  of  statements  made  to  the  House, 
that  the  truth  should  be  told.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  such  statements,  this  is  the 
course  I  mean  to  pursue.  When  I  hear  of  any  case  of  individual  distress, — when 
the  facts  are  given,  and  not  a  general  statement, — I  am  resolved  to  institute  there- 
154-^'oL.  HI. 
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upon  an  immediate  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  ;  and  I  shall  avail  myself,  for 
that  purpose,  of  the  power  placed  othcially  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  to 
probe  the  case  to  the  bottom.  If  only  vague,  general  descriptions  of  distress  be 
offered,  it  will,  of  coui'se,  be  impossible  to  make  any  inquiry  of  the  kind  ;  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  case  stated,  with  accompanying  facts,  into  that  inquiry  shall  at  once 
be  instituted.  And  I  am  sure  you  cannot  better  show  your  good  will  for  the  Poor- 
law  commission,  or  their  subordinate  agents,  than  to  make  them  the  instruments  of 
such  inquiry.  I3ut  the  necessity  for  caution  in  making  these  statements  of  distress 
is  strongly  enforced  by  every  circumstance  that  comes  to  my  knowledge.  One,  for 
instance,  I  shall  relate  to  the  House,  in  exemplification  of  that  necessity.  In  the 
course  of  a  debate  the  other  night,  the  hon.  member  for  Ashton  not  only  made  a 
broad  statement  of  the  general  distress  of  the  manufacturing  community,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides,  but  he  also  made  a  particular  mention  of  the  distress  of  an 
individual.  These  were  his  words.  He  stated  that — "  He  (Mr.  Hindley)  had 
lately  met  with  an  individual,  a  working  man,  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  from 
master  to  master  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery. 
He  had  been  last  with  a  master  who  failed,  and  he  was  at  present,  in  consequence, 
thrown  out  of  all  employment.  He  (Mr.  Hindley)  said,  he  was  afraid  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  must  go  upon  the  parish.  Tbe  man  answered,  to  the  parish 
he  had  gone.  He  went  to  the  parish  of  lioyton,  near  Oldham,  where  he  received 
from  the  overseer  1*.  6d.  a  week,  to  support  a  family  of  five  persons.  Was  this 
right  ?  Tell  him  not  of  party  politics  ;  he  cared  not  what  party  was  in  power  pro- 
vided they  consulted  the  good  of  the  people.  But  what  were  the  people  to  expect? 
The  right  hon.  baronet  told  them  that  he  should  bring  in  a  bill,  yet  that  he  would 
prevent  these  poor  men  from  appealing  from  the  merciless  parsimony  (he  must  call 
it  so)  of  the  overseer  to  the  ^magistrates,  or  in  any  other  quarter;  that  he  must  put 
up  with  this  pittance,  or  go  to  a  bastile.  Before  he  sat  down  he  must  tell  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he  represented  were  full  of 
apprehension  for  the  future  and  of  suffering  at  present ;  and  he  implored  the  right 
hon.  baronet  to  take  these  matters  irito  his  deepest  consideration." 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  I  received  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member ;  and,  as  I  have  read  the  one,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
read  the  other  : — 

Oldham,  Sept.  21,  1841. 

Right  Honourable  Sir, — At  the  petty  sessions  in  Oldham  j'esterday,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  overseer  of  Royton  to  the  inclosed  statement  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
which,  after  reading  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  two  other  magistrates,  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  absolutely  untrue.  He  also  added  that  the  Standard  had  been  handed 
to  him  a  day  or  two  before,  which  contained  a  similar  account,  and  that  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Hindley  on  the.subject  on  Wednesday.  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  con- 
stant communication  with  overseers,  having  the  charge  of  something  like  a  population 
of  30,000  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  can  state  that  no  similar 
circumstance  has  come  under  my  knowledge. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir.  R.  Peel. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  of  distress  particularly  stated, — a  case  of  a  man  with  a  large 
family,  supporting  himself  and  them  on  only  1*.  6d.  a  week,  not  only  wholly  denied, 
but,  in  addition,  it  is  asserted  that  no  such  occurrence  has  taken  place,  not  alone  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  district  in  question.  The  House  will,  therefore,  come 
to  the  conclusion,  I  am  sure,  tliat,  when  sucli  statements  are  not  borne  out  by 
irrefragable  facts,  it  would  be  far  better  to  forbear  from  making  them,  and  much 
wiser  to  avoid  exciting,  by  such  means,  the  feelings  of  an  irritated  people,  unless, 
indeed,  hon.  members  be  fully  satisfied  of  their  entire  truth.  I  can  sympathise  with 
the  patience  of  the  people  under  no  ordinary  distress,  and  I  can  admire  their  fortitude 
and  forbearance  under  severe  suffering  ;  that  forbearance  confers  honour  on  them  and 
upon  our  national  cliaracter ;  but  this  should  only  make  us  the  more  cautious  that  we 
do  not  aggravate  that  suffering,  by  superadding  to  it  dissatisfaction,'  which  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  making  statements  of  this  description  not  founded  on  fact. 

Resolutions  put  and  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  1841,  parliament  was  prorogued  to  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1842. 
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The  Earl  of  March  moved,  and  Mr.  Beckett  seconded,  the  Address  in  reply  to 
her  Majesty's  Speech. 

Lord  John  Russell  signified  his  concurrence  in  the  main  portion  of  the  Address, 
and  thought,  that  whatever  differences  might  hereafter  arise,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  from  coming  to  an  unanimous  vote. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  cannot  be  surprised,  though  I  am  gratified,  to  hear  the 
noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  express  his  feeling  that  we  should  unanimously 
concur,  whatever  may  be  our  present  divisions,  or  our  prospect  of  future  conflicts, 
that  we  should  cordially  concur  in  presenting  an  Address  to  her  Majesty,  conveying 
to  her  Majesty  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  this  House  on  the  event  which  has 
recently  occurred,  and  has  given  new  stability  to  the  throne  and  constitution  of  this 
country.  I  have  purposely  abstained,  with  my  colleagues,  having  long  held  that 
opinion,  that  there  was  great  inconvenience  in  forcing  the  House,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  assembling,  to  a  division,  without  the  means  which  formerly  existed  of 
ascertaining  the  sentiments  to  be  contained  in  the  Address,  from  taking  that  course, 
and  from  calling  on  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  support  of  certain  measures; 
and,  therefore,  we  did  undoubtedly  purposely  frame  the  Address  in  a  manner  which 
we  hoped  would  not  unnecessarily  produce  a  collision.  We  felt  perfectly  certain 
of  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House  in  that  part  of  the  Address  which  con- 
gratulated her  Majesty  on  a  recent  event;  and  we  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  if 
that  event  has  completed  the  domestic  hapi)iness  of  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious 
consort,  it  has  also  added  to  the  private  and  domestic  happiness  of  every  family  in 
this  country.  The  noble  lord  has  very  lightly  touched  on  those  parts  of  the  Ad- 
dress which  referred  to  the  foreign  correspondence  of  this  nation,  and  in  all  of  them 
he  expressed  his  readiness  to  concur;  lie  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Teheran,  and  at  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of 
amicable  relations  between  Persia  and  this  country.  I  think  that  I  should  not  refer 
to  that  subject  witliout  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  cordial  co-operation  which  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  this  country  received  from  the  minister  of  Russia  in  his  exer- 
tions. But  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  trust  it  is  the  good  sense  of  the  court  of 
Teheran,  and  the  sense  of  the  common  interests  involved  in  the  question  in  dispute, 
which  have  induced  that  court  to  accede  to  our  advances  and  proffers,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  our  friendly  interest  is  attributable  to  its  own  right  and  proper  feeling. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  however,  I  must  add,  has  exhibited  every  desire,  by  means 
of  his  agent,  to  influence  the  court  of  Teheran  to  re-establish  its  amicable  relations 
with  this  country.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  speech  to  the  House,  seemed  to  intimate 
some  doubt  upon  the  policy  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; but  he  should  bear  in  mind,  that  some  of  the  causes  of  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  have  long  existed — that  the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  various  governments,  by  means  of  correspondents,  however  ably  they  may  have 
performed  their  duties,  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful— that  the  continuance  of  these  unfortunate  causes  of  discord  leads  to  fresh 
and  increasing  difficulties.  These  considerations  it  was  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment, without  implying  the  slightest  censure  on  the  very  able  minister  now  in  the 
United  States,  to  send  a  person  whose  high  station  in  the  councils  of  this  nation 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  selected,  and  who,  possessed  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  government,  might  go  at  once  to  the  United  States,  and 
attempt,  by  some  other  mode  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  resorted  to,  and 
which  has  not  been  successful,  to  effect  that  which  would  be  a  great  object  to  attain 
for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization  throughout  the  world,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  a  perfectly  friendly  and  cordial  relation  with  the  United  States ;  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  the  termination  of  the  existing  differences.  But  if  our  friendly 
relations  can  •  be  altogether  re-establisheil,  I  say,  that  it  will  not  only  bo  for  the 
interest  of  the  two  countries,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
civilized  world.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  undertaking  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  him,  has  been  influenced  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  sacrificing  his  own  feeling's 
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and  views,  but  he  shared  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  government ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  position  in  which  that  noble  lord  stands  with  regard  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  estimation  in  wliich  his  respected  name  is  held  there,  we  felt  that 
no  more  welcome  messenger  than  that  noble  lord  could  be  found.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  subjects  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  adverted.  He  referred  with  some  warmth  to  the  plans  of  the 
government  for  the  relief  of  the  domestic  embarrassments  of  this  country.  He  said, 
that  he  had  heard  various  schemes  suggested,  and  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  that 
no  reference  was  made  to  any  of  them  in  her  Majesty's  speech.  He  said,  that  a 
plan  of  general  emigration  had  been  spoken  of,  but  that  it  appeared  to  have  been 
put  forth  without  any  authority ;  but  I  think  tliat  the  noble  lord  might  have  gained 
sufficient  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  government,  to  know 
that,  because  measures  are  imputed  to  the  executive  government,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  follow  that  they  are  in  serious  contemplation.  The  noble  lord,  I 
think,  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  not  because  a  paragraph  appears  in  a  newspaper, 
imputing  an  intention  to  a  government,  that,  therefore,  that  intention  should  be 
denied ;  and  I  think  he  will  not  deny,  that  such  a  course  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient,  because,  if  adopted  in  one  case,  silence  in  another  might  appear  to 
show  acquiescence,  and  the  executive  government  would  at  length  have  little  else  to 
do  than  to  contradict  rejiorts  of  their  presumed  intentions.  The  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, has  referred  to  certain  dramatic  reports  which  have  appeared,  of  interviews 
which  I  had  with  some  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
this  country.  I  confess  that  I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  should  speak 
with  so  much  asperity  of  Socialist  editors.  The  government,  undoubtedly  through 
inadvertence,  may  have  been  deceived,  but  they  did  not,  at  all  events,  encourage 
those  who  came  to  them  to  expect  the  high  honour  of  presentation  to  her  Majesty. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  I  for  one  had  an  interview  with  a  body  of  persons,  who 
requested  an  interview,  as  a  deputation  from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  the  north. 
I  do  not  know  what  course  the  noble  lord  would  have  advised  me  to  pursue. 
Would  the  noble  lord  have  thought  it  becbming  in  me  to  decline  it  until  I  had  first 
ascertained  the  private  characters  and  the  political  opinions  of  those  who  composed 
the  deputation  ?  I  had  no  notice  of  those  names ;  but  even  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
received  them  without  making  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  the  political  opinions  they 
professed.  I  saw  the  persons  who  called  upon  me,  and  who  succeeded  in  deceiving 
me  so  far,  that  on  entering  the  room  I  believed  them  to  be  a  deputation  as  repre- 
sented— a  belief  which  was  strengthened  by  the  peifect  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  came  to  speak — a  knowledge  which  indicated  a  practical  and  daily  con- 
nection with  the  manufactures  of  the  district  from  which  they  came.  I  conversed 
with  them  ;  but  I  am  no  party  to  the  publication  of  what  took  place.  They  never 
consulted  me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  report  was  correct;  and  I  must  say  I  depre- 
cate the  publication  of  conversations  with  a  minister,  without  first  ascertaining 
from  him  whethei'  he  acquiesces  in  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  Surprised  as  I  was 
to  find  that  a  lengthenetl  and  detailed  report  of  what  had  passed  had  been  pub- 
lished, I  am  innocent  of  any  intention  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  dramatic 
effects  of  which  the  noble  lord  spoke;  and,  until  I  saw  that  these  persons  were 
editors  of  a  newspaper,  I  remained  under  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  I  had  been 
talking  to  working  men,  deputed  by  their  brother  workmen  to  give  an  account  of 
their  sufferings.  With  respect  to  the  poor-law,  I  think  the  apprehensions  excited 
in  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord,  by  the  declarations  made  in  the  newspapers,  might 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  memory  of  the  course  taken  by  the  government  during 
the  last  session,  and  by  the  recollection  of  that  which  had  so  recently  occurred  in  the 
House.  I  now  a])proach  that  portion  of  the  Address  which  involves  sul)jects  of  the 
utmost  consideration.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  exjiect  me  now  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  regard  to  those  questions.  The  debate  of  this  evening,  the  reading, 
by  the  Speaker,  of  her  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  throne,  was  jn-eceded  by  an  inti- 
mation given  by  me,  that  I  would,  on  the  first  day  that  was  consistent  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  members  of  the  House,  submit  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government 
on  that  important  subject.  I  have  given  notice  that  I  shall  submit  a  motion  on 
this  subject;  to  any  discussion  of  it,  therefore,  cither  directly  or  collaterally,  on  this 
occasion  I  am  opposed,  and   I  must  postpone  any  further  observation  upon  it  till 
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proper  opportunity  shall  ari.«o  on  my  bniijj^iiig  forward  the  motion  of  which  I  have 
given   notice.     On   behalf  of  my  colleagues   and  myself,   I  may  say,  that  we   had 
hoped  to  have  disclosed  the  whole  of  our  financial  and  commercial  policy  together, 
and  to  have  submitted  at  once  to  the  House  all  the  measures  which  we  propose  to 
take  with  reference  to  these  subjects.     I  am  jjrechided  from  doing  so  by  considera- 
tions of  public  duty,  although,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  as  far  as  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  concerned,  1  am  prejjared  to  do  so.     When  the  House  separated  lor 
the  recess,  and  with  the  expectation  that  the  recess  would  be  long,  I  gave  a  pledge, 
on  the  jtart  of  her  Maje.-'ty's  government,  that  the  recess  should  be  occu])ied  in  care- 
fully reviewing  all  the  great  (juestioiis  which  then  pressed  for  a  thorougli  investiga- 
tion.    I  undertook  tiiat  all  those  great  (piestions  should  have  a  full  attention;   I 
undertook,  that  they  should  all  undergo  a  careful  review  ;  I  undertook,  also,  that  after 
the  recess  no  unnecessary  delay  should  take  place,  but  that  her  Majesty's  government 
would  be  prepared  to  e.vplain  their  views,  as  well  as  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the 
practical  application  of  those  views,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
I  gave  that  pledge.     1  now  ask  no  further  delay  than  is  essentially  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  bring  forward  our  measures  in  the  mode  laid  down  by  the  forms  of 
this  House.    I  propose  to  submit  the  financial  measures  of  her  Majesty's  government 
as  soon  as  the  votes  of  supply  can  be  taken  in  committee  of  supply,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  proceed   in  committee  of  ways   and   means,  when  we  shall  fully  discuss  the 
whole  subject.     I  do  not,  then,   ask  for  delay ;   1  do  not  intend  to  postpone  the 
announcement  of  the  budget,  as  it  is  called,  to  that  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  is 
usually  brought  forward.     Indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  convenience  of  her  i\Ia- 
jesty's  government,  we  are  prepared  to  state  to  the  House  now  the  measures  with 
reference  to  the  commerce  and  finance  of  the  country  which  we  mean  to  propose; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  I  should   have  wished  to  state  the  nature  of  those  measures 
simultaneously  with  the  views  which  w^e  have  arrived  at  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
laws ;  but  I  think  that  there  would  be  disadvantage  to  the  public  interests  in  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  her 
Majesty's  government  should  propose  to  the  House  their  views  relative  to  those 
laws  on  Wednesday  next,  and  postpone  the  remainder  of  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial policy  until  the  House  is  prepared  to  vote  the  usual  provision  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  in  committee  of  ways  and  means.     There  certainly  would  have  been  con- 
siderable advantage  in  her  Majesty's  government  having  the  power  of  disclosing  the 
whole  of  their  policy  at  once.     That  advantage,  therefore,  I  must  forego  :   and,  as  I 
have  said,  I  shall  next  week  move,  as  I  have  given  notice,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws.     As  soon,  al«o,  as  1  have  obtained  some  votes  in  committee  of  supply,  I 
will,  on  the  earliest  possible  day,  state  the  views  of  the  government  as  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country.      1  trust  that  the  House  will  approve  of  the  fairness  of 
the  course  which   I  have  adopted,  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  in 
redemption  of  the  pledge  which  I  gave  on  the  separation  of  the  House  last  session. 
We  have  carefully  considered  the  state  of  the  country,  and  we  have  instituted  such 
intpiiries  as  we  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information;  and  we 
are   now  prepared   to  submit   to   the   House  such  measures  as  we  think  that  the 
interests  of  the  country   require.     They  shall  be  submitted  to    the   House  as  is 
requisite  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  government  for  them.     Looking,  then, 
at   the  various  com[)licated  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  ditiiculties  attending 
our  financial  situation,  wo  are  prepared  to  state,  that  these  are  the  measures  which, 
to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  we  thought  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  and  it  will  be  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  determine,  when  tluy  hear  our  statements,  whether  its  views 
concur  with  ours,  and  whether  it  is  prepared  to  ratify  the,>e  measures,  or  to  adopt 
other  measures  for  t!ie  relief  of  the  country  from  its  i)resent  dilficulties,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  industry  and  commerce,  submitted  to  it  by  those  who  ditfer  with  us  as 
to  the  view  of  the  state  of  attairs. 

Address  agreed  to,  and  a  conunittee  ai)pointed  to  prepare  and  draw  up  the  same. 
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CORN-LAWS.— MINISTERIAL  PLAN. 

February  9,  1842. 

Sib  R.  Peel  rose,  and  moved  that  the  paragraph  in  her  Majesty's  Speech  relating 
to  the  Corn-laws  be  read. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to, — 

The  Clerk  at  the  table  read  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne: — "I  recommend  also  to  your  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  which 
affect  the  import  of  corn,  and  of  other  articles,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries." 

Sir  R.  Peel  next  moved,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
the  laws  relating  to  the  import  of  corn. 

The  House  accordingly  resolved  into  committee,  and  Mr.  Greene,  the  chairman 
of  committees,  having  taken  the  chair, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  again  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  I  rise  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  which  I  have  given,  to  submit  to  the  House  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
government  with  respect  to  the  modification  and  amendment  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  import  of  foreign  corn.  I  should  consider  it  a  reflection  on  this  House 
were  I  to  prefer  any  claim  on  its  patience  and  indulgence.  Whatever  demands  I 
might  have  to  prefer,  and  however  unqualified  I  may  be  to  relieve  a  subject  neces- 
sarily one  of  detail,  necessarily  abstruse,  by  any  illustrations  of  fancy,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  will  induce  the  House  to 
lend  me  that  patient  attention  for  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  might  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  its  indulgence.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  With  regard  to  a  matter  in  respect  to  which  such  adverse  opinions  prevail, 
it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  without  making  statements  or  admissions  which  will  be 
seized  on  by  those  who  entertain  opposite  opinions  ;  but  I  feel  that  the  best  course  I 
can  pursue,  is  to  submit  to  the  House  the  considerations  which  influenced  the  judg- 
ment and  decision  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  to  leave  them  to  be  decided  on 
by  the  reason,  moderation,  and  judgment  of  parliament.  I  am  confident  that  the 
course  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  pursued  in  bringing  forward  this  mea- 
sure, whatever  may  be  the  dififerences  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature — I  am  confident 
that  that  course  at  least  will  meet  with  general  approbation.  If  her  Majesty's 
government  deemed  it  right  to  submit  a  measure  of  this  character  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  it  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  the  attention  of 
parliament  should  be  called  to  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  was  due  also  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  her  Majesty's  government  should  undertake,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  propose  a  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  this  question, 
and  that  no  interval  which  could  be  avoided,  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  for  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  parliament,  and  the  proposal  of  the  measure  itself.  The  only  object 
which  1  shall  aim  at,  in  bringing  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
will  be  to  state  as  clearly  and  as  intelligibly  as  I  can,  the  considerations  which  have 
influenced  her  Majesty's  government  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  I  am 
about  to  propose.  One  other  object  I  shall  aim  at — namely,  to  discuss  this  question, 
affecting  such  mighty  interests,  in  a  temper  and  spirit  conformable  with  its  great 
importance,  bearing  in  mind  how  easy  it  is,  on  each  side,  to  raise  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions, and  find  inflammatory  topics  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  people  may 
be  excited.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  consider  the 
Corn-laws,  with  a  view  to  their  modification  and  amendment.  They  undertake  the 
consideration  of  this  question  at  a  period  when  there  is  commercial  distress,  and  when 
there  exist  great  suffering  and  privations  connected  with  that  distress.  But  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare  that,  after  having  given  to  this  subject  the 
fidlest  consideration  in  my  i)ower,  I  cannot  recommend  the  proposal  which  I  have  to 
make,  by  exciting  a  hope  that  it  will  tend  materially  and  immediately  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  that  commercial  distress.  While  I  admit  the  existence  of  commercial  dis- 
tress— while  I  deplore  the  sufferings  wliich  it  has  occasioned,  and  sympathise  with 
tliose  who  have  unfortunately  been  exposed  to  privations,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  declare 
that  I  cannot  attribute  the  distress — to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  by  some  supposed 
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imputable — to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  do  not  view  witli  tliose  feelings 
of  despondency,  with  which  some  are  inclined  to  regard  them,  tlie  commercial  pro- 
spects of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  resources  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity 
are  dried  up.  I  do  see  a  combination  of  causes,  acting  concurrently  and  simulta- 
neously, suilicient,  in  my  opinion,  to  account,  in  a  great  degree,  lor  the  depres- 
sion wliicli  has  unfortunately  prevailed  among  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  this  country;  and  I  have  that  reliance  on  the  native  energies  of  this 
country,  and  I  have  had  such  frequent  experience  of  preceding  depressions  and 
revivals  almost  as  sudden  and  extraordinary  as  tiie  depression  which  has  recently 
occurred,  that  I  do  entertain  a  confident  hope  and  belief  that  we  may  still  look  for- 
ward to  the  revival,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  of  our  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing prosperity.  It  is  impossible,  I  tliink,  to  take  a  review  of  the  causes 
wliich  have  affected  that  prosperity,  without  perceiving  that  there  have  been  in 
operation,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  several  causes,  the  separate  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  considerable,  but  tlie  concurrent  effect  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  depression  which  has  taken  place.  If  you  look  at  the  stimulus 
which  was  gi%'en,  partly,  I  think,  by  the  facilities  of  credit,  to  great  undertakings  in 
1837  and  1838;  if  you  look  to  the  connection  whicii  existed  between  the  directors 
and  parties  concerned  in  joint-stock  banks  and  the  manufacturing  establishments; 
of  you  look  at  the  immense  offers  made  for  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  for  the 
building  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  to  labour  in  those  manufac- 
tories ;  if  you  look  at  the  immigration  of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  districts 
tlie  seats  of  manufactures,  and  the  vast  increase  of  mechanical  power  wliich  took 
place  in  conseiiuence  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  you  will  hardly  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  result  which  has  before  attended  similar  excitement  and  stimulus  should 
again  ensue.  The  same  causes  which  operated  here  to  produce  depression,  operated 
also  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time.  The  derangement  of  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  United  States  has  acted  powerfully  on  the  demand  for  our  manufactured 
produce,  and,  concurrently  with  the  depression  in  this  country,  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  British  manufactures.  There  has  been  at  the  same  time 
an  interruption  of  our  amicable  relations  with  China,  whicli  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  exports  to  that  country  of  our  manufactured  goods 
within  a  recent  period,  as  compared  with  previous  periods.  There  have  been  also 
up  to  a  recent  period  an  alarm  of  war  in  Europe,  and  that  stagnation  of  commerce 
which,  in  some  degree,  is  inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  things.  The  united  effect 
of  these  causes  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  account  for  that  depression  in  our  pros- 
perity whicli  has  created  so  much  regret.  I  am  admitting  the  extent  of  that 
depression ;  and  I  am  ecpially  disposed  to  admit  the  extent  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings  which  have  resulted  ;  but  I  feel  bound  again  to  declare,  that  I  cannot 
recommend  the  measure  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  by  exciting  a  hope  that  any 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  will  be  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  which,  in  a  great 
manufacturing  country  like  this,  seem  inseparable  from  the  system.  Extend  your 
foreign  commerce  as  you  may,  depend  on  it  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  principle  that 
the  means  of  employment  for  manual  labour  will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
your  commerce.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  your  commercial  prosperity,  what- 
ever may  be  the  demand  for  your  manufactures,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
coincident  with  that  general  prosperity,  there  may  exist  in  particular  districts  the 
severest  partial  distress. 

This  must  have  been  the  case  at  periods  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manu- 
fiicturing  prosperity.  The  necessary  consetiuence  of  tiie  sudden  employment  of 
machinery',  diminishing  the  deuiaud  for  manual  labour,  must  be  to  expose  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  country  those  wlio  depeiuled  for  support  on  manual  labour, 
to  great  privations  and  suffering.  You  hud  hundreds  of  persons  occu[)ied  in  a 
great  manufacturing  establishment.  Their  reliance  for  subsistence  has  been  placed 
on  their  labour  in  tliat  establishment;  but  by  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  some  im- 
provement in  machinery  is  suddenly  devised,  and  copied  by  others,  which  has  the 
effect  of  depriving  those  who  have  relied  on  manual  labour  for  subsistence  of  em- 
ployment. This  has  been  the  case  with  the  handlooin  weavers,  and  with  many 
parties  engaged  in  manufactures.     It  is  the  hard  condition,  inseparable  from  a 
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manufacturing  country,  that  there  must  be  such  revulsions  in  the  demand  for  manual 
labour;  and  it  is  not  an  impeachment,  therefore,  of  any  commercial  system  that 
great  privations  and  sufferings  exist.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  1  am  deprecating 
the  exercise  of  skill  and  the  improvement  of  mechanical  power.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  check  them.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the  aggregate 
this  country  has  derived  a  great  source  of  strength  from  such  improvements  in  manu- 
factories. The  attempt  to  obstruct  them  would  liave  the  necessary  eti'eet  of  encour- 
aging competitors  and  rivals,  already  too  formidable.  In  referring  to  instances  of 
distress,  inseparably  connected  as  it  appears  to  me  with  such  development  of  skill 
and  improvement  in  machinery,  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  that 
skill  or  deprecating  that  improvement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  too 
sanguine  hope  that  any  extent  of  legislative  interference  can  exempt  you  from  the 
occasional  recurrence  of  distress.  In  proportion  to  the  manufacturing  excitement 
— to  the  stimuli  to  which  I  have  referred — the  stinmli  of  speculation — of  facilities  for 
undertakings  created  by  undue  advances  and  credit — in  that  proportion  must  you 
expect  tliat  in  certain  districts  those  privations  to  which  the  attention  of  parliament 
has  been  called,  will  occur.  But  looking  at  the  general  state  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  I  neither  see  grounds  for  that  despondency,  with  which  some  are  in 
the  habit  of  viewing  it,  nor  can  I  see  any  ground  for  imputing  to  the  operation  of 
the  Corn-laws,  as  some  do,  any  material  share  in  the  evils  at  present  existing.  I 
think  we  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  there  must  be  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports  to  other  countries,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  despond  when 
we  find  any  occasional  check  in  the  amount  of  our  exports.  We  decline  to  compare 
the  extent  of  our  commerce  in  the  last  year  with  a  period  of  time  more  distant  than 
the  preceding  year.  We  insist  on  comparing  it  with  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing; and  if  there  appears  a  decline  we  are  too  apt  to  apprehend  that  the  sources  of 
our  prosperity  are  dried  up.  At  all  periods  of  our  commercial  history  there  have 
been  these  alternations  of  prosperity  and  depression.  The  latest  period  to  which 
the  returns  respecting  our  trade  are  fully  made  up  will  include  the  year  1840,  and 
comparing  the  state  of  trade  in  1840  with  its  condition  in  preceding  years,  during 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  see  no  ground  for  the  inference  sometimes  drawn, 
that  the  Corn-laws  are  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  and  that  the  repeal  or  alteration 
of  them  will  supply  an  immediate  remedy.  In  1840  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the  world  exceeded  the  exports  of  1837  by 
^'9,355,000.  I  am  speaking  now  of  declared  value.  The  exports  of  1840  exceeded 
those  of  1838  by  £1,345,000  and  fell  short  of  the  exports  of  1839  by  £1,827,000,  a 
falling-off  sufficient  no  doubt,  to  create  anxiety  and  unpleasantness.  But  the  causes 
of  that  falling-otf  are  amply  accounted  for,  by  referring  to  the  state  of  commercial 
transactions  with  the  United  States — a  country  with  whose  prosperity  our  own  was 
so  intimatelj'  interwoven.  There,  during  that  period,  there  were  causes  operating, 
connected  with  the  monetary  derangement,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cessation  of 
the  American  demand.  I  iiave  stated  that  in  1840  as  compared  with  1839,  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  our  general  exports  of  £1,827,000  declared  value.  But  in  1839 
there  was  an  export  to  the  United  States  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £8,839,000; 
wdiereas  in  1840  the  total  amount  of  exports  to  that  country  was  only  £5,283,000; 
thus  showing  a  diminution  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  as  compared 
■with  1839,  to  the  extent  of  £3, .556, 000.  That  fact,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  falling- off  in  the  general  amount  of  exports  in  the  year  1840  as  compared 
with  1839.  The  falling-olFin  the  amount  generally  was  greatly  less  than  that  in 
the  amount  taken  by  America,  and  the  difference  was  consequently  made  up  by  an 
extension  of  our  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  very  satisfactory, 
Sir,  for  example,  to  view  the  progress  of  our  colonial  trade.  In  1837  the  exports  to 
the  colonies  were  £11,208,000  in  value;  in  1838  they  were  £12,025,000;  in  1839 
they  were  £14,363,000;  in  1840  they  were  £15,497,000.  Let  us  look  also  to  the 
state  of  our  commerciul  transactions  with  those  countries  in  Europe  which  are  the 
chief  sources  of  our  supply  of  food.  Let  us  look  at  the  state  of  our  export  trade 
with  Germany,  with  Holland,  and  with  Belgium.  In  1839  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  those  three  countries,  the  chief  sources  of  our  supply  was  £8,742,000;  in  1838  it 
was  £9,606,000:  in  1839  it  was  £9,660,000;  in  1840  it  was  £9,704,000.  So  that 
even  with  respect  to  those  countries  from  which  we  derive  our  chief  supply  of  grain, 
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when  we  stand  in  ntvd  of  it,  vliich  are  supposed  to  be  such  fonniduhle  coiripetilors 
in  manufactures,  and  from  whicli  tlie  demand  for  Jjriiish  produce  and  manu- 
factures is  supposed  to  be  so  rapidly  dimiiii?<hing,  on  accnimt  of  our  exclusion  of 
their  products,  it  still  apjjears,  on  the  wlioio,  that  there  has  been  a  prof^ressive  in- 
crease in  tlie  amount  of  our  commerce  carried  on  with  them.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
infer  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law  is  to  be  ciiarged  with  the  depression  which 
is  at  present  so  severely  felt  in  many  branches  of  trade;  1  see  other  causes  in 
operation  which  are  suliicient,  in  a  great  degree,  to  account  for  the  evils  no  one  can 
deny  to  exist.  In  considering  then,  Sir,  those  modifications  of  the  Corn-laws  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  efiect,  it  is  important  to  review  the  ]iroposals  that  have  been 
made  for  tliis  end.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws. 
There  are  some  who  will  admit  of  no  moditication  whatever  in  those  laws  as  they 
now  exist.  My  tirm  belief  is,  that  that  party  in  this  country  is  exceedingly  limited 
in  number.  I  do  believe  that  among  the  agriculturists  themsefves  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing feeling  that  the  Corn-laws  may  be  altered  with  advantage. 

So  far  as  1  can  collect  that  feeling  from  the  communications  which  have  been 
made  to  me,  I  must  say  I  think  that  the  impression  among  the  agriculturists  is  in 
favour  of  modifying  those  laws  in  certain  respects.  There  are  others  who  entertain 
a  decidedly  opposite  opinion,  who  will  not  hear  of  a  modification,  but  insist  on  the 
immediate  and  absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
tliat  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  every  impost  of  every  kind  upon  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  are  enabled  to  appeal  to  topics  which  give  them  a  great  advantage — to 
urge  that  there  is  a  tax  upon  bread,  a  tax  upon  the  subsistence  of  the  people — to 
urge  that  that  tax  is  maintained  for  the  protection  or  advantage  of  a  separate  class. 
lie  who  urges  arguments  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  make  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  those  who  listen  to  him.  A  com])arison  is  made  between  the  dearness 
of  food  in  this  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  food  in  some  other  countries,  and  the 
inference  is  immediately  drawn,  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  looting  in  respect  to  the  articles  of  subsistence,  and  that  their  con- 
dition will  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  to  that  rate  at  which  it 
can  be  purchased  in  other  countries.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  conclusion 
founded  upon  such  a  position  will  be  altogether  erroneous.  The  question  is,  can 
you  infer  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the  people  from  the  price  which  they  pay  for  their 
food  ?  Reference  is  made  to  the  price  of  food  in  Germany,  and  to  the  facility 
which  the  low  price  of  sustenance  gives  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures ;  and 
the  inference  is  hastily  and  unwisely  drawn  that  the  ])eoi)le  of  this  country  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  comfort  if  the  price  of  food  should  undergo  a 
corresponding  reduction,  if  it  should  be  equalized  with  the  ])rice  j)revailing  in 
Germany.  Now,  I  apprehend  the  true  (juestion  is,  not  what  is  the  price  of  focd, 
but  what  is  the  command  which  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population  have 
of  all  that  constitutes  the  enjoyments  of  life,  whether  these  be  necessaries  or  luxu- 
ries, partaking,  in  point  of  tact,  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  eonsumjjtion,  of 
the  nature  of  necessaries?  Now,  let  us  compare  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  tliis  country,  under  the  operation  of  th.e  Corn-laws,  with  their  condition 
in  other  countries  in  which,  I  admit,  the  price  of  J)rovi^ions  is  greatly  less.  There 
is  nothing  to  impede  the  .cultivation  of  corn  in  the  Prussian  states,  in  rvhich  its 
price  is  greatly  lower  than  in  this  country.  Rut  can  it  be  thence  inferred  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  Prussian  states  is  preferable  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  or  that  the  consecpicnce  of  an  immense  reduction  in  the 
price  of  various  articles,  and  particularly  in  the  price  of  food,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country?  Sir,  there  are  means,  from  sources  I  apprehend  of  uncpiestionable 
authority,  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  comparative  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  two  countries  I  have  mentioned;  and,  before  you  determine 
that  a  low  price  of  provisions  is  necessarily  essential  to  manufacturing  industry, 
general  consumption,  or  to  the  comtbrls  and  enjoyments  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
well  to  weigh  the  materials  of  w  hich  you  are  possessed  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  subject. 

Sir,  in  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  which  sat  for  the  revision  of  the  import  duties, 
there  is  evidence  upon  this  point  given  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Rolton, 
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whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  who  has  collected  the  materials  of 
information  and  comparison,  and  who,  before  that  committee,  as  well  as  in  the  report 
which  he  made  on  the  Prussian  League,  on  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  Prussia,  and  the  laws  which  exist  in  that  country  with  reference  to  trade,  has 
made  statements  as  to  the  comparative  consumption  of  the  peojile  of  this  country 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  states.  Let  us  look  to  the  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption. I  will  begin  by  admitting  that  meat  is  dear  in  this  country ;  that  corn 
is  dear;  and  that  the  other  great  articles  which  constitute  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  and  add  to  their  comforts,  are  dear;  that  they  are  much  higher  in  price  in 
this  country  than  in  Prussia;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  true 
test  is  not  the  comparative  lowness  of  price,  but  the  command  which  the  people 
have  over  all  that  constitutes  comfort  and  enjoyment.  I  will  begin,  then,  with  meat, 
and  I  will  quote  no^authority  which  can  be  suspected — I  will  take  my  information 
from  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  source.  I  will  refer  to  one  who  differs  entirely 
from  me  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  who  is  a  decided  advocate 
for  their  repeal.  Dr.  Bowring's  calculation  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  meat 
was  made  in  1840,  and  given  in  his  report  on  the  Zollverein.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  spoke  on  a  state  of  things  in  this  country  when  the  Corn-laws  had  been 
in  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years,  affecting,  as  they  must  have  done,  if  it  was  their 
tendency  to  produce  such  effects,  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  consequently  the 
means  of  consumption  within  their  power.  Dr.  Bowring  then  says,  that  in  Prussia, 
— and  I  beg  the  House  will  remember  that  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  pro- 
portion are  believed  to  exist, — 14,000,000  inhabitants  consume  in  one  year 
485,000,0001b.  of  meat,  that  is,  35ib.  per  head.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
says  again,  that  in  this  country  25,000,000  persons  consume  50lb.  per  head  yearly; 
that  the  quantity  cannot  be  less  than  50lb. ;  and  that  it  has  been  frequently  estimated 
at  lOOlb.  I  take  the  lowest  calculation,  from  which  the  House  will  observe  it  ap- 
pears that  while  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  consume  but  35lb.  per  head,  those  of  the 
British  empire  consume  at  least  501b.  I  am  not  attempting  to  deny,  by  the  quotation 
of  these  facts,  the  severity  of  that  distress  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
I  could  not  have  attended  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  without  feeling  a 
perfect  conviction  that  in  Paisley  and  many  other  places  there  is  a  fearful  amount 
of  distress.  Do  I  mean  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  17,000  persons  in  Paisley,  who 
are  supported  by  charitable  contributions,  consume  meat  to  any  thing  like  the  extent 
I  have  stated  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  argue  on  this  subject  without 
drawing  general  inferences  from  general  statements.  I  must  not  be  taunted  with 
the  remark  that  individuals  at  Paisley,  Stockport,  and  other  places,  do  not  consume 
501b.  of  meat  per  year.  I  admit  ihey  do  not;  but  in  drawing  general  conclusions, 
with  reference  to  legislation,  you  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  deal  with  general 
averages  and  general  results.  I  ask  you  again,  before  you  determine  that  high 
prices  are  necessary  evils,  to  compare  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  with 
that  of  other  European  states.  1  rely  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  member  states  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  France 
at  4f  lb.  per  head  annually ;  I  will  say  5lb.,  as  there  may  be  some  increase  which 
he  has  overlooked.  In  the  states  of  the  German  League,  it  is  4lb. ;  in  Europe 
generally,  2Jlb. ;  while  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  calculated  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  at  171b.  per  head.  Taking  next  the  consumption  of  wheat,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  a  gentleman  whose  loss  I  am  sure  we  must  all  sincerely  deplore, 
states  the  consuiuption  of  this  country  to  be  one  quarter  of  wheat  for  each  person. 
Dr.  Bowring  calculates  tliat  24,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  consume 
45,000,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  I  beg  tlie  House  to  recollect,  that  I  take 
the  estimate  of  two  gentlemen  jjossessed  of  ample  means  of  information,  and  enter- 
taining views  on  this  question  which  free  their  testimony  from  all  suspicion.  Mr. 
Hume,  then,  made  our  consumi)tion  one  quarter  of  wheat  per  head.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Dr.  Buwring)  allows  nearly  two  quarters  of  grain  to  each  individual.  In 
the  Prussian  .States,  he  says,  14,000,000  of  inhabitants  consume  13,000,000  quarters 
of  grain,  being  less  than  one  quarter  to  each  person.  Again,  while  Mr.  Hume 
allows  one  quarter  of  wheat  i)er  head  in  England,  the  hon.  gentleman  calculates 
that  of  the  one  quarter  of  grain  which  he  assigns  to  each  individual  in  Prussia,  three- 
fourths  at  least  consist  of  rye.     Throughout  the  Prussian  States,  the  consumption  of 
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rye  to  wheat,  he  says,  is  in  the  proportion  of  from  three  and  fonr  to  one.  In  124 
towns  of  the  league  he  estimates  th.e  consumption  per  hi'ud  at  G5lb.  of  wheat,  and 
2411b.  of  r^'c ;  that  is  to  say,  each  individual  consumes  very  little  more  than  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  instead  of  one  quarter.  In  England,  the  lion,  gentleman  states 
the  consumption  of  tea  at  lib.  per  head,  annually;  in  the  Prussian  States  at  only 
:jlb.  The  consuinjition  of  salt,  he  says,  is  IGilb.  in  Prussia,  and  2'2^\b.  in  England. 
The  annual  consuuiption  of  cotton  goods  in  Prussia,  he  says,  is  about  4^lb.  for  a 
family  of  live  persons,  which  is  about  half  the  amount  sup[)osed  to  be  used  in  ]'>ng- 
land.  Tlie  cousuin])tion  of  woollen  cloth  in  Prussia  amounts,  he  says,  to  2^  ells  for 
each  individual;  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  estimated  at  5;,'  ells.  The  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  api)cars  to  be  greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England,  it  being  3lb.  per 
head  in  the  former  country,  and  lib.  in  the  latter.  Of  butter,  2lb.  per  head  are 
used  in  Prussia,  and  only  lib.  in  England.  Put,  taking  the  other  great  articles  I 
have  enumerated,  it  is  shown,  that  the  consumption  of  tliem  by  each  individual  in 
this  country,  for  the  year  1840,  was  very  much  greater,  although,  in  that  year,  the 
ffrice  of  corn  was  exceedingly  high,  compared  with  the  price  in  Prussia.  So  that, 
looking  to  the  command  enjoyed  by  the  laborious  classes,  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  is  found  to  exist  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  England  than  in  Prussia, 
although  there,  the  price  of  grain  scarcely  exceeds  half  that  which  it  bears  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  forms  any  argument  against  increasing 
that  amount;  I  do  not  wish  to  push  my  conclusion  further  than  the  point  to  which 
it  can  be  legitimately  brought.  My  argument  goes  to  show,  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
appeal  to  the  diminished  price  of  food  in  otlier  countries  as  proving  increased  com- 
fort in  the  peo]de  in  proportion  as  the  article  is  low  priced. 

Additional  information  lias  been  veiy  recently  laid  on  the  table,  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  prices  of  manual  labour  tliere,  as  stated  in  this  document.  The  average  prices 
of  labour  are,  for  agricultural  labourers,  11</.  a-day  ;  for  weavers.  Is.  a-day  ;  for 
masons.  Is.  3d.  a-day;  for  locksmiths  and  carjjcnters,  \s.  3f /.  a-day;  for  operatives, 
working  in  manufactories.  Is.  3d.  a-day;  for  operatives,  working  in  quarries,  mines, 
&c.,  \s.  Ad.  a-day;  for  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  others,  \s.  8d.  a-da3\  That 
is  the  rate  of  wages  in  Belgium.  Now,  what  is  the  price  of  corn  in  that  country  ? 
Last  year,  at  Ostend,  wheat  was  from  5ls.  9d.  to  53.f.  a  quarter ;  at  Antwerp,  it 
was  51s.  to  5l5.  2d.  a  quarter.  Taking  tlie  general  average  prices  of  labour  in 
Belgium,  and  comparing  them  with  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  labourers, 
it  does  apjiear  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the  manufacturing 
wages,  and  notwithstanding  ihe  amount  of  the  agricultural  wages,  which  are 
received  there,  it  does,  I  say,  clearly  appear  to  me,  that  those  wages  do  not  give 
the  labourer  there  such  a  command  of  subsistence,  as  that  given  him  b}'  the  rate 
of  Avages  usual  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  my 
impression,  that  to  look  for  any  rajiid  or  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
population  of  this  country  from  any  extensive  change  of  the  Corn-laws,  would  subject 
you  to  great  disappointment.  My  tirm  belief  is — 1  am  now  speaking  with  reference 
to  those  who  wish  for  an  absolute  repeal  of  these  laws — that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  induced  to  jiledge  itself  to  a  total  repeal,  which  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  deprecate  so  much,  without  relieving  permanently  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  you  will  only  sujieradd  the  severest  agricultural  distress.  Any  such  dis- 
turbance of  agriculture  as  must  follow  from  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  laws  would,  in 
my  opinion,  lead  to  unfavourable  results,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  agriculturists 
themselves,  but  also  to  all  those  numerous  classes  who  are  identified  with  them  in 
interest. 

There  is,  however,  another  portion  of  those  who  wish  for  an  alteration  of  the 
existing  laws  who  would  not  g(»  the  length  of  total  repeal,  but  desire  a  substitution 
for  the  present,  at  least,  of  a  fixed  duty.  With  respect  then  to  the  ground  as  thus 
narrowed,  they  who  are  favourable  to  a  fixed  duly  on  corn  admit  that  the  agricul- 
turist of  this  country  is  entitled  to  some  protection,  and  therefore  they  seek  to 
impose  a  duty  invariable  in  its  amount  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Now, 
with  respect  to  this  proposition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  odium 
attaches  to  the  imposition  of  a  variable  duty  must  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  im- 
position of  a  fixed.     (A  cry  of"  No,  no,"  from  the  opposition  benches.)  Hon.  mem- 
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bers  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  my  meaning.     I  was  not  saying  that  exactly  the  same 
objections  apply  to  a  variable  as  to  a  fixed  scale  of  duty.     I  was  only  saying,  that  fco 
far  as  odium  attaches  on  the  imposition  of  any  duty  at  all,  to  that  extent  odium 
attaches  to  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty.    There  might  possibly  be  advantages  in  a 
fixed  duty  which  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  variable  duty,  but  the  argument 
against  the  imposition  of  any  duty  whatever  on  the  importation  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  people  applies  equally  to  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty.     Either  the  one  or  the 
other   is   imposed   on    the  ground    that    the   agriculturist    needs   protection.     On 
principle,  however,    the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  rests  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
must  on  principle  be  defended  by  the  same  arguments,  as  the  imposition  of  a  variable 
duty.     Together  with  my  colleagues,  and  in  concert  with  them,  I  have  given  to  the 
question  of  a  fixed  duty  tlie   fullest   and  most  patient  attention;    and    if  I  could 
have   come   to    the   conclusion    that   for    the   variable  scale   of  duty  it  would  be 
better  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty,  I  hope  I  should — considering  the  obligations  under 
which  I  act  as  minister  of  the  Crown — 1  hope  I  should  have  had  the  moral  courage 
to  avow  my  conviction,  and  to  i)ropose  a  fixed  duty  for  the  adoption  of  the  Houtfe; 
but,  under  the  actually  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,   I  cannot  reconcile 
it  to  myself  to  propose  to  the  House  that  measure  for  its  adoption.     But  I  do  not 
see  how  to  propose  such  a  fixed  duty  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country.     I  agree  that  for  the   last  four  years    the  average 
supply  of  this  country  has  been  unequal  to  the  demand ;  but  in  considering  this 
question  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probability  that  this  country 
from  its  own  resources  can  be  able  to  supply  its  own  population.     Now,   I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  this  country  is  unable  in  ordinary  years  to  supply  its  own 
population.     If  I  formed  my  judgment  from  the  circumstances  of  the  last  four  years, 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to  conclude  that  we  were  dependent  on  foreign  supply 
for  a  great  proportion  of  our  consum])tion  ;  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  come  to 
this    conclusion,    because    the    average    of    the    last    four    years'  importation    of 
foreign  corn  into  this  country  was  2,300,000  quarters.     But  if  we  take  a  longer 
period — if  we   take    twelve  or   thirteen   years,    then  it  would   appear,   that  on  the 
whole,    the  annual   average   importation   of  foreign    corn    was   very   considerably 
smaller.     In  proof  of  this  I  beg  to  state,  that  taking  the  quantities  of  wheat  and 
vvheaten  flour  imported  in  those  j'ears,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  of  quarters.     I  will  state  it  more  particularly 
since  the  year   1828.     From  July  the  5tli,   1828,  to  January  the  1st,   1841,   the 
whole  quantity   of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour   entered  for  home   consumption    was 
13,47.5,000  quarters;  and  thus  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  you  take  any 
period  of  ten  years,  or  taking  a  somewhat  shorter  period  even,  you  cannot  hope  for 
any  period  of  any  thing  like  ten  years  to  pass  without  seasons  occurring  within  it 
during  which  you  must  be  dependent  on  foreign  supply.     You  cannot  hope  for  an 
absolute  freedom  from  all  dependence  on  foreign  supply  some  time  in  the  course  of  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  therefore  in  that  sense  you  are  not  now  independent  of 
Ibreign  supply.    Looking,  then,  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  I  refrain  my 
opinion,  which  I  expressed  some  time  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  that  you  should   be  as  far  as  possible  independent 
of  foreign  supply.      By  this  I  do  not  mean  absolute  independence,  for  that,  perhaps, 
is  impossible  ;  and  nothing  I  think  would  be  more  injurious  than  to  pass  such  laws  as 
would  give  rise  to  a  general  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  this  country  in 
absolute   independence   of  foreign    supplj'^;    but,   speaking  generally,    I  say    that 
it  is  of  importance  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  ciiief  subsistence  of  the  labourer 
consists  of  wheat,   if  we  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  supplies,  to  take  care  that 
those  sn|)plies  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  deficiencies  rather  than  as 
the  chief  sources  of  subsistence.     Again,  if  I  draw  my  inference  from  the  last  four 
years,  I  should  be  bound  to  admit,  that  this  country,  on  account  of  the  increased 
po[)uIati()n,   was   dejjendent   on    foreign    countries   for   a   considerable  amount   of 
annual  supply,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  amount  derived  from  foreign  countries 
in  those  years  was  as  much  as  2,300,000  quarters.     But  take  the  last  ten  years,  and 
what   do    we   find  ?     With   respect   to    the   first   six   years,    the  produce  in  those 
years  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption,  or  very  nearly  so ;  for,  in  the  first 
six   years   of    the   last  ten,   the   average   annual    importation   was   only   137,000 
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quarters.  Taking,  however,  tlic  years  1832,  1833,  1834,  183o,  183G,  and  1837,  it 
would  be  too  niucli  to  infer,  tliat  the  poiuilation  has  so  rapidlj  increased  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  subsistence,  that  you  must  abandon  altogether  tlie 
hope  of  deriving-  your  supplies  from  your  own  fje'ds.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
increase  of  ]io})ulation  has  exceeded  any  t\nug  tiiat  lias  ever  hitiierto  been  known  in 
this  country,  and  during  tiie  Isat  four  years  the  demand  for  foreign  corn  has  been 
much  greater  than  usual;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years,  the  produce 
of  tlie  country  has  been  found  erpial  to  its  necessities.  Therefore  I  cannot  bring  n)y- 
self  to  the  conclusinn,  that  there  must  be  periodical,  or  even  an  annual  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  the  country;  and  therefore, 
in  determining  our  course  on  this  occasion,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  produce  of  comparatively  abundant  years,  as  well  as  for  years  of  comparative 
scarcity.  Now,  six  years  of  good  harvests  may  again  recur  consecutively,  in  which 
the  produce  of  the  eejuntry  shall  e([ual  its  necessities.  If  they  do  occur,  then,  what 
I  fear  from  your  fixed  duty  would  be,  that  tlie  unlinuted  right  of  import  at  a  given 
amount  of  duty,  which  you  could  always  maintain  in  periods  of  scarcity,  would  ex- 
pose this  country  to  great  suiTering  and  distress  from  producing  by  excess  too 
great  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  remuneration  of  agricul- 
tural lal)our.  It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  great  authority,  tiiat  favourable 
and  unfavourable  seasons  return  in  certain  cycles  ;  tliat  a  year  of  abundance  does  not 
follow  a  year  of  scarcity,  but  that  you  will  find  five  or  six  years  of  the  one  followed 
by  five  or  six  years  of  the  other.  Now,  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty  will  be  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  admit  foreign  corn  to  our  markets,  the 
produce  of  a  favourable  harvest  on  the  continent  generally  corresponding  with  that 
of  a  favourable  harvest  here.  The  great  producing  countries  are  within  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  and  are  affected  by  the  same  causes,  and  you  will  generally 
find  that  an  abundant  harvest  here  has  been  contemporaneous  with  an  abundant 
harvest  in  most  countries  on  the  continent.  Now,  whenever  there  is  an  abundant 
harvest,  a  slight  addition  to  the  amount  of  corn  brought  into  the  market 
produces  a  difference  in  the  price  very  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  such  addition. 
jNIr.  Tooke,  in  his  History  of  Price':,  lays  down  the  position  that  prices  vary  in 
a  ratio  very  different  from  the  variation  in  quantity,  and  that  the  difference  of 
ratio  between  quantities  and  prices  is  liable  to  alter  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
commoditv',  but  is  greater  probably  in  the  case  of  corn  tli/m  in  that  of  most 
other  articles  of  extensive  consumpliun.  I\Ir.  Tooke  also  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  produce  of  deficient  and  productive  harvests  on  the  continent,  and  states 
that  a  deficient  harvest  here  is  accompanied  generally  by  a  deficient  harvest 
in  the  countries  from  which  our  supplies  are  usually  derived,  and  that  an 
abundant  harvest  here  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  abundant  harvest  there.  If 
that  be  so,  then,  when  the  harvest  in  this  country  is  sufficient,  or  very  nearly  suflfi- 
cient,  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  clearly  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  im- 
portation from  abroad  ;  but  if  there  conies  a  series  of  deficient  harvests,  in  that  case 
it  appears  to  me,  that  there  will  be  such  discouragement  given  to  the  national  agri- 
culture, as  must  ultimately  lead  to  that  dependence  for  subsistence  on  foreign  sup- 
])ly  which  I  should  most  earnestly  dei)recate.  But  it  is  argued  on  the  otlier  side 
by  the  advocates  of  a  fixed  dutj-,  that  a  fixed  duty  will  prevent  these  great  alter- 
nations, and  that  though  it  might  be  dilficult  to  support  the  fixed  duty  in  times  of 
scarcity,  yet  the  tendencj-  of  tliis  duty  will  be  to  preserve  the  country  against 
the  occurrence  of  such  contingencies,  during  which,  it  is  admitted,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  it.  Now,  it  ajipears  to  me,  that  such  fluctuations  of  prices 
are  continually  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  as 
it  will  be  impossible  to  jjrovide  against  by  legislation,  and  that  no  law  which 
you  could  pass  for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  duty  would,  in  case  of  a  deficient 
harvest  here  and  on  the  continent  also,  prevent  a  rise  to  such  prices  as  would 
render  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  fixed  duty.  Look  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States ;  they  are  not  subject  to  Corn-laws,  yet  there  you  will  find  fluctuations  in 
the  prices,  arising  out  of  the  variation  in  the  seasons,  altogether  as  great  as  takes 
place  here.  In  Prussia,  I  find  that  the  price  of  rye,  a  grain  not  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  is  liable  to  fluctuations  as  great  as  wheat  is  subject 
to  under  the  operation  of  those  laws.     In  fact  fluctuations  in  price,  must  depend  so 
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much  on  the  seasons  that  no  law,  in  my  opinion,  can  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  high  prices.  But,  if  high  prices  occur,  will  you  maintain  your  fixed  duty?  If 
you  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  or  10s.,  and  if  you  do  not  authorise  some  relaxation 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  then,  supposing  prices  to  rise  to  80*.  or  90s.,  I  retain  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  last  session,  that  no  Government  in  such  a  case  could 
undertake  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duty.  If  that  be  admitted,  then  you  must 
make  some  provision  for  a  relaxation  of  the  duty ;  but  if  you  intrust  this  power  to  the 
executive  government,  you  introduce  uncertainty  into  the  system,  you  introduce  a 
power  difficult  to  exercise,  and  liable  to  abuse ;  and  you  destroy  altogether  the 
grounds  for  looking  forwards  to  permanence  of  mercantile  arrangements,  which  is  the 
great  secret  of  commercial  success.  I  have  again,  therefore,  after  considering  this 
subject  with  the  fullest  attention,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able for  parliament  to  legislate  on  the  principle  of  applying  a  fixed  duty  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn. 

The  alterations  of  the  law  which  I  shall  propose  will  proceed  on  the  principle  of 
retaining  a  duty  upon  corn,  varying  inversely  with  the  price  of  the  article  in  the 
home  market — i.  e.  the  principle  of  the  existing  law.  The  retention  of  that  principle 
necessarily  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  averages.  It  has  indeed  been 
said  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  sweeping  away  altogether  the  system 
of  averages.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to 
abandon  the  system  of  averages  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  corn,  you 
must  nevertheless  maintain  a  system  of  averages  because  the  whole  of  your  proceed- 
ings under  the  Tithe  Commutation  act  are  founded  on  the  system  of  averages.  It 
is  impossible  for  you  to  abolish  the  system  of  averages,  because  the  annual  payments 
on  account  of  tithes  are  founded  on  calculations  connected  with  it ;  and  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  as  the  averages  must  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Tithe  Commutation  act,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  any 
other  system  of  averages  materially  varying  in  principle  from  that  for  determin- 
ing the  duty  on  corn.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  saying, 
that  because  there  is  a  system  of  averages  for  fixing  the  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  Tithe  Commutation  act,  therefore  you  must  apply  a  system  of  averages  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  duty  on  corn.  That  is  not  my  argument.  I  am  merely 
stating  that  you  cannot  dispense  with  a  system  of  averages  while  your  present 
Tithe  Commutation  act  continues  in  force.  The  averages  must  be  taken,  in  order 
to  determine  the  payments  under  the  tithe  law  ;  and  I  say,  that  as  you  have  to 
determine  the  amount  of  payment  applicable  to  tithe  by  averages,  and  also  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  corn,  it  would  be  inconvenient  on  the  one  hand  to 
have  two  systems  of  averages  prevailing-  in  the  country  at  the  same  time :  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unjust  to  depart  materially 
from  that  principle  on  which  the  averages  with  respect  to  tithes  are  determined. 
I  propose,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  incident  a  varying  duty,  to  retain  a  system  of 
averages.  Now,  there  is  avery  general  impression  throughout  the  country  that  there 
have  been  very  great  frauds  in  respect  of  the  averages.  There  is  a  very  general 
impression,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  body,  that  very  great  frauds 
have  been  practised  with  regard  to  the  averages,  a  very  extensive  combination  being 
supposed  to  have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  averages,  and 
procuring  the  release  of  corn  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  it  ought  to  have  paid.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  such  a  combination  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
entered  into,  and  that  in  some  instances  frauds  may  have  been  practised  ;  but  I  very 
greatly  doubt,  whether  they  have  been  practised  to  any  such  extent  or  with  any  such 
effect  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  returns  for 
London  unduly  influence  the  averages;  and  that  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other 
great  towns  in  Yorkshire,  there  have  been  great  and  successful  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  unduly  influencing  the  averages.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  impression  on  this  subject  may  not  be  altogether  without  founda- 
tion but  still  the  apprehensions  entertained  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tak- 
ing the  aggregate  averages  of  the  kingdom  for  the  six  weeks  in  1841,  ending 
August  the  6th,  13th,  20th,  '27th,  September  3rd  and  7th,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
73.$.  Id.;  and  if  I  exclude  the  London  market  from  the  averages  altogether,  the 
general    average  would  be   72s.  8<^.   in   place   of    73s.     \d.      If    I    exclude   the 
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Yorkshire  markets,  die  average  would  be  71.5.  10^/.  It  is  possible  that  by 
raising  the  price  in  London,  or  some  of  the  groat  corn  markets,  you  create  an 
influence  which  will  raise  the  price  in  the  other  markets  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  so 
far  as  you  can  judge  from  figures  and  returns,  I  think  the  apprehension  that  there 
have  been  extensive  frauds  with  respect  to  the  averages  is,  as  1  said  before,  if  not 
altogether  unfounded,  at  least  very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  difference  in  the 
aggregate  averages,  excluding  London,  amounts  in  these  six  weeks  to  only  5d\  ex- 
cluding Wakefield  and  the  other  Yorkshire  markets,  the  difference  in  the  average  is 
only  Is.  3(i;  and  if  London,  Leeds,  and  Wakefield  be  excluded,  the  difference 
is  \s.  Id. 

Lord  J.  Russell :  These  differences  would  make  a  material  alteration  in  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  paid. 

Sir  R.  Peel.  Undoubtedly,  the  difference,  although  so  very  slight,  would  affect 
the  amount  of  duty ;  but  the  price  of  corn  in  London  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
country  ;  and  therefore  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  a  ground 
for  the  imputation  of  fraud  that  the  London  average  exceeds  the  country  average. 
I  will  now  take  the  average  in  1838  ;  from  the  13th  of  August  to  the  7th  of 
September  the  weekly  aggregate  average  of  the  kingdom  was  73*,  The  exclusion 
of  the  London  market  would  have  made  no  difference.  In  1840,  the  aggregate 
average  from  July  •24th  to  August  28th  was  725.  Id.;  the  average,  exclusive  of  the 
London  market,  was  70s.  l\d.;  but  that  difference  greatly  affected  the  amount  of 
duty,  because  when  the  price  is  72s.  and  under  73s.,  the  duty  per  quarter  is  only 
2s.  8d.,  while  the  exclusion  of  the  London  market  would  iiave  raised  the  duty  to 
10s.  8d.,  the  price  being  above  70s.  and  under  71s.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
said  before,  we  cannot,  I  think,  fairly  infer  fraud  from  the  higher  average  of  the 
London  market.  Now  various  proposals  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  averages — proposals  which  have  received  the  utmost 
consideration  from  her  Majesty's  government.  I  think  there  will  be  a  general 
agreement  in  this,  that  whatever  system  be  devised,  fraud  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  excluded,  and  that  all  should  be  fair  and  legitimate.  It  is  advised  by  some  that 
returns  should  be  made  by  the  growers  only.  Tliat  proposal  has  been  made  by 
many.  I  think  it  impossible  to  adopt  such  a  suggestion.  At  present  Iristi 
and  Scotch  corn  are  admitted  into  the  averages  of  this  country:  it  would  be 
impossible,  therefore,  to  have  in  these  eases  a  certificate  from  the  grower,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Irish  and  Scotch  corn  from  the  averages  would  have  a  material 
effect  in  raising  the  price  of  corn.  I  must  also  state  that  I  think  we  ought  to  guard 
as  far  as  we  can  against  fraud,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  attempt  to  increase 
protection  by  any  indirect  operation.  If  a  certain  amount  of  protection  be  requi- 
site, and  if  the  legislature  will  consent  to  give  it,  let  it  be  given  directly  and  openly. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  procure  an  indirect  protection  and  encouragement  for  do- 
mestic agriculture  by  any  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  averages  which  had  not 
immediately  in  view  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  collusion.  Various  alterations  in 
the  law  of  averages  might  be  made  which  would  have  that  effect,  and  which,  if  they 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  fraud,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
introduced,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  indirect  protection  for  agriculture,  I 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  proposal  of  any.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
the  seller  should  be  recpiired,  under  a  penalty,  to  make  a  return  of  the  corn  sold. 
It  is  ditficult  to  foresee  what  might  be  the  elfect  of  an  enactment  of  that  kind,  re- 
quiring under  a  penalty  every  party  who  might  sell  a  certain  proportion  of  corn  to 
make  a  return  of  the  quantity  sold.  The  great  and  only  etH'ctual  security  against 
fraud  in  the  averages  is  to  take  away  the  temj)tatiou  to  commit  it.  If  you  deprive 
the  parties  of  any  motive  of  self-interest  to  combine,  you  take  the  best  and  most 
effective  security  against  the  commission  of  fraud.  The  proposal  of  her  Majesty's 
government  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  the  averages  will  be  this : — They  will 
propose  to  take  the  average  in  the  present  mode  from  the  factor,  miller,  and  pur- 
chaser of  corn — the  party  who,  under  the  existing  law,  makes  a  return  at  the  close 
of  each  market  day  of  the  whole  of  the  purchases  he  has  made  during  the  preceding 
week.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  see  no  advantage  in  departing  from  that  principle 
in  taking  the  averages — making  the  buyer  of  corn  return  the  aniount  of  sales  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  trusting  to  the  alterations  wc  may  make  in  the  levying  of 
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the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  most  effectually  preventing  fraud.  We  shall  propose 
that  the  duty  of  collecting  the  returns  shall  be  devolved  upon  the  excise.  The 
excise  is  perfectly  competent  to  undertake  it.  That  department  has  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  each  market  town — an  officer  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty — an 
officer  who  has  other  important  cognate  functions  to  perform,  and  who  will  be 
enabled  at  a  very  small  comparative  increase  of  expense  to  undertake  this  additional 
duty;  while  his  general  ability,  his  habits  of  business,  and  the  responsibility  he 
incurs  from  being  a  public  officer,  afford  a  greater  security  against  fraud  than  could 
be  taken  by  intrusting  the  duty  to  private  individuals.  We  propose,  therefore,  that 
the  averages  should  be  taken  as  at  present;  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  an  excise 
officer  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Excise.  Another  security  we 
propose  to  take  is  to  widen  the  range  from  which  the  returns  shall  be  received.  At 
present  there  are  150  towns  named  in  the  Corn-act  from  which  returns  are  received. 
From  that  number  of  150  many  considerable  towns  are  excluded,  in  which,  since 
the  passing  of  the  present  Corn-law,  markets  have  grown  up,  where  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  are  disposed  of.  We  propose,  therefore,  not  to  give  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  any  executive  officer  for  the  purpose  of  adding  towns  from  which  the 
averages  should  be  collected;  but  in  the  bill  which  we  siiall  introduce,  we  propose 
to  name  specifically  the  towns  having  corn  markets  to  be  admitted  within  the  range, 
but  which  are  now  excluded  from  the  list  of  1.50. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  more  you  widen  the  range  from  which  you  collect  the 
corn  return,  the  greatir  security  you  take  against  the  averages  being  influenced  by 
combination  and  fraud.  The  best  means  of  determining  what  is  the  real  average 
of  corn,  is  by  ascertaining  its  price  in  a  greater  number  of  markets.  At  present 
the  towns  selected  are  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and  although  I  propose  to  add 
to  their  number,  I  should  still  restrict  them  to  towns  in  England  and  Wales. 

Lord  Palmcrston — Can  you  state  the  number  to  be  admitted  ? 

(Sir  R.  Peel — At  present  there  are  150.  I  propose  to  enlarge  the  range  by  adding 
others  where  corn  markets  liave  grown  up,  and  the  towns  to  be  so  admitted  shall  be 
specifically  named  in  the  act.  The  precautions  we  propose,  appear  to  us  most 
effectual  against  combination  for  the  commission  of  fraud.  Our  first  proposal  is  to 
widen  the  range  from  which  the  averages  shall  be  taken;  the  second  is  to  employ  a 
responsible  officer,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  public  department,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  returns;  but  the  main  security  we  rely  on  as  a  prevention  of 
fraud,  is  such  an  alteration  of  the  duty  as  shall  diminish  the  temptation  to  commit 
fraud.  I  trust  I  have  made  sufficiently  clear  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  alter- 
ations we  shall  propose  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  the  averages.  I  now  approach 
that  more  important — by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject — viz.,  what 
is  the  amount  of  protection  we  propose  to  give  to  corn  the  produce  of  this  country, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  levy  the  duty  upon  foreign  corn.  At 
present  the  House  is  aware,  that  the  duty  payable  upon  corn  is  levied  in  this 
manner.  x\t  59.s.  and  under  60s.,  the  duty  is  27s.,  diminishing  Is.,  with  Is.  increase 
of  price,  until  the  corn  arrives  at  the  price  of  between  6Gs.  and  67s.,  when  the 
duty  is  20s.  8d.  The  duty  then  falls  23.  when  corn  is  between  68s.  and  69s.  At 
69s.  the  duty  is  16s.  8d. 

Lord  J.  Russell — Not  exactly  so.     Between  695.  and  70.v.  the  duty  is  1.3s.  8d. 

Sir  Robert  Peel — I  am  reading  from  a  printed  statement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
correct.  Between  70.s.  and  71s.  the  duty  per  quarter  is  10s.  8d.  It  then  falls  4s., 
wlicn  the  j)rice  is  between  71s.  and  72s.  It  falls  4s.  more  between  72s.  and  73s.; 
and  when  the  price  of  wheat  reaches  73s.,  or  upwards,  the  duty  is  Is.  only.  The 
objection  to  tliat  mode  of  levying  the  duty,  which  has  been  urged  in  various 
quarters,  is  this — that  the  reduction  of  duty  is  so  rapid  that  it  holds  out  the 
temptation  to  fraud  ;  for  instance,  at  60s.  the  duty  is  26s.  8d.;  at  73s.  the  duty  is 
Is.  only ;  therefore  between  60s.  and  73s.  there  is  an  increase  of  13s.,  and  a  decrease 
in  duty  of  25s.  8d.,  operating  as  an  inducement  to  retain  corn,  or  combine,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  averages,  if  parties  are  inclined  to  combine,  amounting 
on  a  single  quarter  of  corn  to  38s.  8i'/.  So  far  as  pecuniary  inducements  can  go,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  placed  higher,  cither  to  retain  corn,  or  j)ractise  on  the  averages. 
'J'ake  again  [)rices  which  are  nearer  to  each  other.  At  66s.  the  duty  is  20s.  8d.  ; 
between  66s.  and  73s.  the  inducement  to  retain  corn  is  7s.  rise  in  price,  and  19s.  8d. 
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in  iliity,  heiu^  a  total  atnount  of  pecuniary  inducement  to  retain  corn  to  2Gs.  Hd. 
Take  prices  still  nearer,  between  GG.s-.  and  TO.s*.  At  (JGs.  the  inducement  to  retain 
corn  in  the  iiope  of  its  rising"  to  70s.  is  4s.,  and  lO.v.  in  duty,  forming  a  total  pecu- 
niary inducement  of  14s.  Again,  between  70.v.  and  73.i'.  there  is,  besides  the 
difference  of  3*.  in  price,  9.9.  in  respect  of  duty,  forming  an  inducement  of  12s.  to 
retain  corn  at  70,v.,  in  the  hope  of  its  reaching  the  price  of  73*.  Now  it  has  been 
argued  that  tlie  consequence  of  that  very  rapid  decline  of  tlie  duty  is  injurious  to 
the  consmner,  to  the  producer,  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  consumer,  because  when  corn  is  at  a  high  jjrice  (between  G6s. 
and  70,v.)  and  when  there  would  he  public  advantage  in  the  liberation  of  that  corn 
for  the  purpose  of  consiunplion,  the  joint  operation  of  increased  price  and  diminished 
duty  induces  the  holders  to  keep  it  buck,  notwithstanding  the  already  higii  price 
and  pressure  in  the  market,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the  price  of  upwards  of  73.y., 
and  paying  a  duty  of  only  Is.  It  operates  injuriously  to  the  agricultural  interests, 
because  it  is  a  temptation  lo  keep  back  corn  until  it  can  be  suddenly  poured  in  at 
the  lowest  amount  of  duty,  and  when  agriculture  loses  the  protection  which  the 
law  intended  it  should  possess.  It  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  revenue,  because, 
instead  of  corn  coming  in  when  it  must,  under  a  fixed  duty,  or  other  modifications, 
have  been  entered  for  home  consumption,  it  was  retained  until  it  could  be  intro- 
duced at  Is.,  the  revenue  losing  the  difference  between  l.v.,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  levied.  It  is  also  said  to  be  injurious  to  com- 
merce, because  where  the  corn  is  grown  at  a  distance,  in  America  for  instance, 
the  grower  is  sui)ject  to  this  disadvantage,  that  before  his  cargo  arrives  in  this 
country,  the  sudden  pouring  in  of  wheat  at  Is.  duty  from  the  countries  near 
England,  nuiy  liave  so  diminished  the  price,  and  increased  the  duty,  that  his  specula- 
tion maj'  have  turned  out,  not  only  a  failure,  but  ruinous.  These  objections  iiave 
been  urged  against  the  rapid  transition  and  decline  in  tlie  duty  inversely  with  the 
price  of  wheat.  Now,  om-  object  will  be,  in  applying  the  scale  of  duty  to  corn, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  consistently  with  the  principle  for  which  we  contend, 
to  diminish  the  temptations  to  fraud,  or  undue  holding  back  of  corn.  And  the 
agricultural  interest  ought  to  observe  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  law  permitting 
the  im])ortation  of  corn  at  certain  prices,  at  a  duty  of  Is.  the  quarter.  In  183S, 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  taken  for  home  consumption  was  1,728,000  quarters  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Of  that  amount  1,261,000  quarters  were  entered  at  a  duty 
of  Is.  In  1840,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
2,020,000  quarters,  of  which  1,217,000  quarters  were  taken  at  a  duty  of  2s. 
the  quarter.  But  it  is  important  that  we  should  observe,  not  only  the 
amount  of  corn  taken  in  these  years  at  the  low  duties  of  Is.  and  2s.  the  quar- 
ter, but  also  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  took  place.  In  1838,  the 
corn  so  taken  at  that  duty  of  Is.  was  taken  out  one  week  following  the  13th 
of  September.  In  1840,  the  corn  taken  out  at  2s.  8d.  the  quiyter  was  taken  out 
on  the  3rd  of  September.  In  each  of  those  two  years  b}'  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wheat  taken  out  was  at  the  low  rates  of  Is.  and  2s.  Sd.;  but  it  was  also  at  that 
critical  period  of  the  year,  just  when  the  farmer  in  the  greater  part  of  the  counties 
of  England  had  thrashed  his  corn  ;  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  British 
farmer  in  the  market  when  he  was  thrashing,  or  had  thrashed  his  corn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ])roducing  his  rent. 

And  this  tells  unfavourabh',  more  especially  to  the  farmer  in  Yorkshire,  who, 
while  compelled  to  defer  the  sale  of  his  corn  to  a  later  period,  is  exposed  to  the  <lis- 
advantage  of  the  sudden  influx  of  corn  whenever  the  ])rice  shall  be  such  as  to  admit 
it  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  prevail  with  thoso 
most  determined  in  favour  of  the  protection  to  agriculture  to  listen  with  favour  to 
any  proposal  that  has  for  its  object  the  modification  of  the  existing  laws  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  some  modification  of  those  laws  in  this  respect  would  be  equally  as 
advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interest  as  to  any  other  class.  I  will  now,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  proceed  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  to  read  the 
scale  of  duties  which  I  propose  should  be  applied  to  corn.  Tliat  scale.  Sir,  has  been 
devised  with  a  sincere  desire  to  afJbrd  to  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  interest 
every  protection  which  they  can  legitimately  c-vpect.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
155-VoL.  III. 
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devised  for  the  purpose,  when  foreign  corn  shall  be  required,  of  facilitating,  us  far 
as  possible,  commercial  intercourse  with  respect  to  corn,  and  subjecting  the  dealing 
in  corn,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  principle  on  which  the  duties  are  to 
be  levied,  to  the  laws  which  regulate  ordinary  commerce.  Nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  than  to  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  protection  required  for  tlie 
home  producer.  I  am  almost  afraid  even  to  mention  the  term  "remunerating 
price,"  because  I  know  how  necessaril}^  vague  must  be  the  idea  which  is  attached  to 
it.  The  price  requisite  in  order  to  remunerate  the  home-grower  must  necessarily 
vary ;  a  thousand  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  deter- 
mine whether  a  certain  price  will  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  or  not ;  and  the  same 
difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  determine  on  adjusting  the  scale  of  duties. 
The  two  great  points  to  determine,  if  we  wish  to  give  a  just  and  sufficient  protection 
to  domestic  agriculture,  are,  first,  what  is  the  price  which,  on  the  whole,  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  corn,  and  viewing 
the  general  production  of  the  country,  may  be  supposed  to  constitute  a  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  the  growth  of  wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 
Another  element  of  that  consideration  and  of  that  determination  must  necessarily  be 
the  price  of  foreign  corn  brought  into  the  country,  under  competition  with  domestic 
produce.  To  attempt  to  draw  any  accurate  conclusion  on  both  of  these  two 
elements  of  the  question  must  be  difficult,  from  the  various  opinions  that  prevail, 
and  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  details.  I  have  drawn  a  conclusion  as  well  as  I 
could,  without  being  able  to  say  that  I  feel  it  to  be  completely  accurate.  But  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  coimtry,  there  are  some  elements,  at  least,  to- 
wards determining  what  may  be  considered  a  fair  average,  speaking  of  the  country 
at  large.  Now,  if  we  take  the  average  of  prices  of  wheat  which  determine  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  the  principle  on  which  the  Tithe  Bill  passed,  taking  the 
average  of  seven  years,  we  find  the  price  of  wheat  during  those  seven  years  to  have 
been  56s.  8d. 

If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  price 
has  been  about  56s.  l]d.  But  in  that  average  is  included  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  when  corn  has  been  higher  certainly  than  any  one  would  wish  to  see  it 
continue.  Allowing  for  that  excess  of  price,  however,  56s.  lid.  was  the  average 
price  for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  probable  remunerating 
price,  I  should  say,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest,  as  far  as  I 
can  possibly  form  a  judgment,  if  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  allowing  for 
its  natural  oscillations,  could  be  limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  54s.  and 
58s.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  it  should  be 
higher.  Take  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  from  some  portion  of  the 
average  the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  5Qs.  would  be  found  to  be  the 
average ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  remuner- 
ating price,  I,  for  one,  should  never  wish  to  see  it  var\^  more  than  I  have  said.  I 
cannot  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to  see  any  great  or  permanent  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  corn  beyond  the  lowest  amount 
I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  general  position  of  the 
country,  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  burdens  upon  land,  and 
the  habits  of  the  country.  When  I  name  this  sum,  however,  I  must  beg  altogether 
to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating  price,  or  any  inference  that  the 
legislature  can  guarantee  the  contiimance  of  that  price  ;  for  I  know  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  etfect  any  such  object  by  a  legislative  enactment.  It  is  utterly  beyond  your 
power,  and  a  mere  delusion,  to  say,  that  by  any  duty,  fixed  or  otherwise,  you  can 
guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature. 
In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought  was  a  nominal  protection  to  the  amount 
of  64s.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  39s.  8f/.,  and  I  again  repeat,  that 
it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  this  species  of  protection 
can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To  return,  however,  to  the  sidiject;  I  again 
say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  to  attempt  to  define  a  remunerating  price. 
The  different  qualities  of  land,  and  a  thousand  other  c(msiderations  enter  into  the 
question ;  and  I  must  saj',  that  the  same  difficulty  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent 
as  to  determining  exactly  the  rate  at  which  foreign  corn  can  be  brought  into  this 
country.     Here,  again,  you  must  first  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  corn,  the  cost  of 
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freight,  tlie  distance  of  tlic  countr}'  tliecDrn  ishrouglit  from;  all  these  considerations 
ought  to  enter  into  the  calcuhition  ;  and,  tlierei'orc,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  slioidd  he  the  exact  price  at  which  foreign  corn  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  market.  With  these  observations  I  will  now  at  once  i)roceed  to  read  the  scale 
of  duties  which  her  Majesty's  government  projiose  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
scale.  We  projiose  that  when  corn  is  at  .'30.9.  and  under  51.v.  in  price,  a  duty  of 'iOs. 
shall  be  taken,  but  tliat  in  no  ease  shall  that  duty  he  exceeded.  We  propose  that 
when  the  price  is  oIa'.  and  under  .rJ.s-.,  the  duty  shall  be  19.?.;  and  after  this  we 
propose  that  there  should  be  what  I  shoidd  call  a  rest  in  the  scale.  That  at  the 
three  next  items  of  price  the  duty  should  he  uniform.  Thus  it  would  be  : — When 
the  price  is  52.y.  and  under  5:is.  the  duty  should  be  18s.  ;  when  53s.  and  under  54i-., 
18.«.,  and  when  545.  and  under  55,9.,  still  18s.  When  the  price  is  55s.  and  under 
5Gs.,  we  propose  that  the  duty  shall  be  17.9.  ;  when  5Gs.  and  under  57s.  that  it  shall 
be  IGs. ;  when  57s.  and  under  58s.  that  it  shall  be  15s.  ;  when  58s.  and  under  59s., 
that  it  shall  be  14s. ;  when  59s.  and  under  GOs.,  that  it  shall  be  13s.  ;  when  GOs.  and 
under  Gls.,  that  it  shall  be  12s.  ;  when  61s.  and  under  62s.,  that  it  shall  be  lis.  ; 
when  G2s.  and  under  63s.,  that  it  .shall  bo  10s. ;  when  63s.  and  under  G4s.,  that  it 
shall  be  9s.  ;  when  64s.  and  under  65s.,  that  it  shall  be  8s.  ;  and  when  65s.  and 
under  66s.,  that  it  shall  be  7s.  At  the  three  next  items  of  i)rice  I  propose  another 
rest  in  the  scale  similar  to  the  former.  I  should  propose  upon  the  next  three  a  duty 
of  6s.,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  price  is  66s.  and  under  G7s.,  when  it  is  67s.  and 
under  68s.,  and  when  it  is  GSs.  and  under  69s.  :  in  each  of  those  cases  the  duty 
would  be  6.9.  When  the  price  is  69s.  and  under  70s.,  I  propose  a  duty  of  5s. ;  when 
70s.  and  under  71s.,  a  duty  of  4s.;  when  71s.  and  under  72s.,  a  duty  of  3s.  ;  when 
72s.  and  under  73s.,  a  duty  of  2s.  ;  and  when  73s.  and  upwards,  a  duty  of  Is.  the 
quarter.  When  that  price  is  arrived  at,  I  propose  that  the  duty  should  altogether 
cease.  The  sum  of  the  pro})osition-  then,  is  this,  that  when  corn  in  the  liritish 
market  is  under  the  price  of  51s.  the  (juarter,  a  duty  of  20s.  shall  be  levied,  which 
duty  shall  never  be  exceeded,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  to  take  any 
greater  amount  of  duty.  ["  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition  benches.]  I  mean 
when  British  corn  is  under  51s.  the  quarter,  that  duty  of  20s.  the  quarter  shall  be 
an  effectual  protection  to  the  home  grower;  not,  of  course,  excluding  the  taking  for 
home  consumption  some  small  portion  of  foreign  corn,  but  taking  care  that  the  pro- 
tection shall  be  a  valid  one.  Thus,  when  the  price  is  5Gs.  and  under  57s., 
the  duty  will  be  16s.,  and  when  60s.  and  under  Gls.,  the  duty  will  be  12s. 
Now,  it  is  apparent  that  this  scale  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
temptations  to  practising  on  the  averages,  and  producing  a  fall  of  the  duty, 
as  its  operation  will  be  gradual ;  and  when  corn  shall  have  arrived  at  GOs. 
or  61s.,  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  the  holding  back  of  corn  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  higher  prices.  It  is  when  markets  are  rising,  and  wlien  under  the 
present  system  there  is  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  force  corn  up  to  a  price  of 
73s.,  that  alone  the  inducement  exists  to  keep  corn  back  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
prices.  I  have  attempted  to  remove  altogether  that  inducement  to  fraud  by  render- 
ing it  useless ;  and  the  scale  is  so  regulated  that  there  shall  be  no  inducement  to 
parties  to  combine  to  hold  back  corn  and  defraud  the  revenue  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  produce  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  duty.  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  has  been  the  effect,  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  oats  and  barley,  of 
having  applied  tiie  principle  of  more  gradually  reducing  the  duty  as  the  price 
ri.>es.  In  tiie  case  of  wheat,  where  the  fall  of  the  duty  was  so  rapid,  the  temptation 
to  hold  back  until  the  lowest  amount  of  duty  shall  have  been  realised  has  been 
very  effectual,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  has  been  taken  out  at  the 
least  amount  of  duty. 

In  the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  where  the  fall  in  the  amount  of  duty  was  raore 
gradual,  the  same  results  have  not  occurred.  In  the  case  of  oats,  of  3,513,000 
(juartcrs,  248,000  quarters  were  taken  at  a  duty  of  Is.  9J.,  695,000  at  a  duty  of  3s. 
3^/.,  243,000  at  a  duty  of  4s.  9(/.,  and  940,000  at  a  duty  of  6s.  3(/.  That  was  the 
etfect  of  a  gradual  fall  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  scale  of  duties,  the  same  principle  which  I 
propose  to  apply  to  wheat,  with  the  exception  that  in  no  case  will  the  fall  in  the  duty 
on  wheat  exceed  Is.  I  consider  that  there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entitle  nie  to  assume, 
that,  by  applying  that  principle  of  the  gradual  fall  of  duty  to  wheat,  there  is  a  fair 
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prospect  that  wheat,  like  oats,  will  be  taken  out  at  a  higher  rate,  that  the  revenue 
will  profit  proportionably  and  that  the  consumer  and  the  agriculturist  will  be  equally 
benefited  by  corn  being  taken  out  when  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  market  may 
require  it,  and  not  to  answer  the  objects  of  speculators.  With  respect  to  the  other 
articles  of  grain,  I  propose  to  adopt  tlie  proportion  of  value  and  duty  which  I  find  in 
the  present  law.  Valuing  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  100,  barley  in  that  of  53,  oats 
in  that  of  40,  and  rye,  pease,  and  bean?  in  tliat  of  58;  if  it  be  assumed  that  at  the 
price  of  56,5.  for  wheat  the  duty  would  be  16s.,  then  the  duty  on  barley,  when  at  29s. 
would  be  9s.;  on  oats,  at  the  price  of  22.?.,  there  would  be  a  duty  of  Gs.  Sd.;  and  on 
rye,  pease,  and  beans,  at  32s.,  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  10s.  S^d.  These  are  the 
proportions  under  the  existing  law,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  altering 
them  with  respect  to  the  other  kinds  of  grain.  For  this  reason,  in  adjusting  the  scale 
of  duties  applicable  to  these  other  kinds  of  grain,  the  proportions  under  the  existing 
Corn-law  will  be  adopted,  and  the  scale  itself  will  correspond  with  that  in  the  relation 
of  price.  In  the  case  of  foreign  oats,  I  should  propose  a  maximum  duty  of  8s.  (I  do 
not  need  to  enter  into  all  the  details) — that  it  should  fall  with  the  increase  in  price 
to  7s.,  and  then  continue  at  6s.  for  three  items  of  price,  that  is  to  say,  22s.,  23s.,  and 
24s.  When  the  average  price  reaches  25s.  it  will  be  reduced,  as  the  price  increases, 
bj'  Is.  The  extremes  of  duty  would  be  8s.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Is.  on  the  other, 
the  duty  of  Is.  being  the  7mnimum,  and  continuing  so  long  as  the  price  of  oats  exceeds 
28s.  In  the  case  of  barley,  when  the  price  is  under  26s.,  the  duty  I  propose  is  \\s. 
per  quarter,  that  being  the  maximum  price.  When  the  price  is  26.<t.  and  under  27s., 
I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  duty  of  10s.;  that  when  the  price  is  29s,  and  under 
30s.,  the  duty  shall  continue  at  9s.;  that  when  the  price  is  30s.  and  under  31s.,  the 
duty  shall  be  8s.,  and  so  on  till  the  price  is  37s.  and  upwards,  the  duly  decreasing  Is. 
for  each  gradation  in  price  of  the  same  amount.  With  regard  to  rye,  the  same 
proportion  will  be  observed. 

And  now  I  must  enter  into  a  short  explanation  respecting  colonial  wheat.  The 
law  with  respect  to  it  is  to  this  effect — that  British  colonial  wheat  and  flour  .shall  be 
imported  into  this  country  at  a  duty  of  5s.  whenever  the  price  of  British  wheat  is 
below  67s. ;  that  when  the  price  of  British  wheat  exceeds  67s.,  it  shall  then  be 
admissible  at  a  duty  of  Qd.  I  propose  to  give  the  same  advantage  to  colonial  wheat 
respecting  the  reduction  of  prices  at  which  it  shall  be  admissible,  as  is  given  toother 
descriptions  of  wheat.  But,  considering  that  the  sudden  drop  in  the  prices  from  5.9. 
to  Qd.,  on  account  of  the  dift'erence  of  Is.  in  the  price,  is  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  the  law,  which  seeks  to  establish  as  equable  and  uniform  a  reduction 
of  duty  as  possible,  we  propose  to  make  this  arrangement  respecting  colonial  wheat 
— that  when  the  price  of  British  wheat  is  under  55s.,  the  duty  upon  every  quarter 
of  British  colonial  wheat  shall  be  5s.  ;  that  when  at  55s.,  and  under  56s.,  it 
shall  be  4s.  ;  when  at  56s.  and  under  57s.,  it  shall  be  3s. ;  when  at  57s.  and  under 
58s.,  2s. ;  and  when  at  58s.  and  upwards,  it  shall  be  Is.,  thus  taking  away  that 
sudden  fall  in  the  amount  of  duty  levied  upon  colonial  wheat  which  takes  place  under 
the  existing  law,  but  giving  to  the  colonial  wheat  that  advantage  in  the  reduction  of 
the  price  which  is  given  to  other  descriptions  of  wheat.  With  respect  to  flour,  I 
propose  to  maintain  the  same  calculations  as  exists  with  respect  to  wheat,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  he  admitted  upon  the  same  relative  terms.  1  believe  the  House  is  now 
in  full  possession  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal  which  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  government  to  submit.  If  you  compare  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
duty  with  the  existing  duty  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  considerable.  To  tho.se  who 
have  ap})cared  to  think  that  the  modification  which  I  propose  to  make  in  the  exist- 
ing law  is  of  no  importance,  I  shall  only  say,  compare  my  scale  of  duties  on  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn  with  the  existing  scale  of  duties.  When  corn  is  at  59s.  and 
under  60s.,  the  duty  at  present  is  27s.  8^.  When  corn  is  between  those  jirices,  the  duty 
I  propose  is  13^'.  When  the  price  of  corn  is  at  50s.,  the  existingduty  is  36s.  Srf.,  in- 
creasing as  the  price  falls;  instead  of  which  1  propose,  when  corn  is  at  50s.,  that  the 
duty  shall  be  only  20s.,  and  that  that  duty  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded.  At  56s.  the 
existing  duty  is  30s.  8c/. ;  the  duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  1 6s.  At  60s.  the  existing 
duty  is  26s.  8c/.  ;  the  duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  12s.  At  63s.  the  existing  duty  is 
23s.  8(/. ;  the  duty  I  propose  is  9s.  At  64s.  the  existing  duty  is  22s.  Sd. ;  the  duty  I  pro- 
pose i.s  8s.     At  70s.  the  existing  duty  is  10s.  8fi. ;  the  duty  I  propose  is  5s.     There- 
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fore  it  is  impossible  to  deny  on  conipariiifr  the  iluty  which  I  ])ropose,  with  that  which 
exists  at  in-osciit,  that  it  will  cause  a  very  ounsiderable  decrease  of  the  protection 
which  tlie  present  duty  ali'ords  to  tiic  lioine-grower,  a  decrease,  however,  which  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  made  consistently  with  justice  to  all  the  interests  concerned.  If 
the  agriculturist  fairly  compares  the  nominal  amount  of  duty  which  exists  at  present 
with  that  which  I  propose,  he  must  perceive,  that  he  will  still  be  adecjuately  protected, 
notwithstandini;  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  is  considerai)le.  I  certainly  feel 
bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  can  atlurd  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  the  jjrotection  they  now  receive,  and  that  it  is  only  just  that  that 
protection  should  be  diminished.  Whatever  arrangement  can  be  made,  tending  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  corn  when  corn  is  required,  consistently  with  the 
ordinary  princi[)lcs  of  commercial  intercourse,  it  ouglit,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made. 
The  protection  which  I  propose  to  retain,  I  do  not  retain  for  the  especial  protection 
of  any  particular  class.  Protection  cannot  be  vindicated  on  that  principle.  The 
only  protection  which  can  be  vindicated,  is  that  protection  which  is  consistent  with 
the  general  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the  country.  I  should  not  consider  myself  a 
friend  to  the  agriculturist  if  I  asked  for  a  protection  with  a  view  of  propping  up 
rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  interest  or  the  interests  of  any  particular 
class,  and  in  the  proposition  1  now  submit  to  the  House  I  totally  disclaim  any  such 
intention.  ]\Iy  belief,  and  the  belief  of  my  colleagues  is,  that  it  is  important  for  this 
country,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  in  this 
country,  that  you  should  take  care  that  the  main  sources  of  your  supply,  of  corn 
should  be  derived  from  domestic  agriculture;  while  we  also  feci  that  any  additional 
price  which  you  may  pay  in  etl'ecting  that  object  is  an  additional  price  which  cannot 
be  vindicated  as  a  bonus  or  premium  to  agriculture,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large.  You  are  entitled  to  place  such  a  price 
on  foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  the  special  burdens  borne  by  the  agriculturist,  and 
any  additional  protection  you  give  to  them  I  am  willing  to  admit  can  only  be 
vindicated  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  generally.  I, 
however,  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  that  we  should 
be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional  sum  upon  our  own  domestic  produce,  in 
order  that  we  might  thereby  establish  a  security  and  insurance  against  those  cala- 
mities that  would  ensue,  if  we  became  altogether  or  in  a  great  part  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  our  supply.  My  belief  is,  that  those  alternations  of  seasons 
will  continue  to  take  place,  that  whatever  laws  you  may  pass  you  will  still  occasionally 
have  to  encounter  deficient  crops,  that  the  harvests  of  other  countries  will  also  at 
times  be  deficient,  and  that  if  you  found  yourselves  dependent  upon  foreign  countries, 
for  so  important  an  amount  of  corn  as  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  quarters,  under 
these  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  when  the  calamity  of  a  deficient  harvest  hap- 
pened to  be  general,  my  belief  is,  that  the  principle  of  self-preservation  would  pre- 
vail in  each  country,  that  an  impediment  would  be  placed  upon  the  exportation  of 
their  corn,  and  that  it  would  be  applied  to  their  own  sustenance.  While,  therefore, 
I  am  opposetl  to  a  system  of  protection  on  the  ground  merely  of  defending  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  certainly  not  be  a  party 
to  any  measure,  the  efl'ect  of  which  would  be  to  make  this  country  permanently 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  any  very  considerable  portion  of  its  supply  of 
corn.  That  it  might  be  for  a  series  of  years  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a 
portion  of  its  supply — that  in  many  years  of  scarcity  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
supply  must  be  derived  from  foreign  countries — I  do  not  deny;  but  I  nevertheless 
do  not  abandon  the  hope  that  this  country,  in  the  average  of  years,  may  produce  a 
sufficiency  for  its  own  necessities.  If  that  \\o\k'  be  disappointed — if  you  must  resort 
to  other  countries,  in  ordinary  seasons,  fur  periodical  aclditions  to  your  own  supplies, 
then  do  I  draw  a  material  distinction  between  the  supply  Mhich  is  limited,  the 
supply  whicli  is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  our  accidental  and  compa- 
ratively slight  deficiency,  and  the  supply*  which  is  of  a  more  iiermanent  and  exten- 
sive character. 

This  is  the  proposal  I  am  authorised,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  to 
submit  to  the  house.  This  is  the  proposal  which,  taking  a  review  of  the  whole 
question,  looking  to  the  extent  of  the  protection  which,  tor  a  long  series  of  years 
past,  the  laws  of  this  country  have  atibrdcd  to  agriculture — adverting  to  those  acts  of 
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parliament  which  have  assiiinerl  a  given  price  of  wheat  as  the  basis  of  rent,  and  the 
foundation  of  great  legislative  propositions — considering  also  the  importance  of 
deriving  your  supply,  as  far  as  you  can,  from  domestic  sources — this,  I  say,  is  the 
proposal  which  her  Jdajesty's  government,  prompted  by  no  other  interest  but  that  of 
the  country  at  large — driven  by  no  other  pressure  than  that  of  their  own  judgment, 
consider  it  most  for  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  the  people  should  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  Sir,  this  is  not  altogether  an  unfortunate  period,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
amount  of  foreign  corn  available  to  the  supply  of  this  country  as  need  e?:cite  the 
alarm  of  those  who  dread  an  excess;  and,  in  the  next,  there  has  been,  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation  of  Parliament,  concurrently  with  great 
commercial  distress,  as  much  of  moderation,  of  calm,  and  of  disposition  to  view  with 
moderation  and  calmness  a  proposal  for  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  as  could 
possibly  have  been  anticipated.  There  may  have  been  excitement — there  may  have 
been  attempts  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people — but  this  I  must  say,  that  the 
general  demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the  jieople  of  this  country,  and 
of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  been  most  exposed  to  sufferings  ou  account  of 
commercial  distress',  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  utmost  sympathy'and 
respect.  There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  the  shape  of  violence,  interposed  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  open  for  legislation 
at  the  present  moment.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  result  of  the  proposal  which  I 
now  submit  to  the  house,  whether  it  be  acceeded  to  or  not,  will,  at  all  events,  be  to 
lead  to  some  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question.  The  adjustment  we  propose, 
we  propose  under  the  impression  and  belief  that  it  is  the  best  which,  upon  the  whole, 
and  looking  to  the  complicated  state  of  the  various  relations  and  interests  in  the 
country,  we  could  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  consistently  with  jus- 
tice to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  parliament  to 
affirm  that  proposal,  it  will,  of  course,  pass  into  a  law.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
parliament  to  reject  it,  I  still  hope  that  the  question  may  be  adjusted.  Whatever 
may  be  the  determination  of  parliament  with  respect  to  it,  I  shall  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing my  most  earnest  and  solemn  hope  that  the  arrangement,  whatever  it  may 
be,  may  be  one  most  in  concurrence  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  all  classes,  ma- 
nufacturing, commercial,  and  agricultural,  in  the  country. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Cobden,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Februaet  14,  1842. 

'  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  duties  affecting-  the  Importation 
of  Foreign  Corn  was  read.  On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair, — 

Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  powerful  speech, 
proposed  the  following  motion  : — "  That  this  House,  considering  the  evils  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  present  Corn-laws,  and  especially  by  the  tiuctuations  of  the 
graduated  or  sliding  scale,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure  of  her  JMajesty's 
government,  which  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended 
by  similar  results." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  extending  over  three  nights,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion Sir  Robert  Peel  again  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  demand  which  I  was  obliged  to  make  on  the  attention  of 
hon.  members  in  bringing  forward  the  measure  now  under  discussion,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  limit  myself  as  strictly  as  possible  within  tlie 
boimds  which  the  natin-e  of  the  motion  prescribes,  and  coniiue  myself  altogether  to 
the  issue  which  is  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  nature 
of  the  issue  raised  by  the  noble  lord.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  to  contend 
against  two  classes  of  antagonists,  entertaining  entirely  opposite  opinions,  the  one 
led  by  the  noble  lord — the  advocate  of  a  fixed  duty;  the  other  coincident  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlcmau  (Mr.  Roebuck) — a  decided  enemy  to  all  duty  whatever. 
And  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  by  wiiat  i)rocess  these  two  classes  of  antagonists 
could  be  brought  to  range  under  the  same  banner.     The  noble  lord  I  expected  to 
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affirm  that  a  fixed  duty  ought  to  be  preferred  to  a  sliding  sealc.  I  lieard  much  wlien 
tlie  noble  lord  was  in  the  government — mucli  from  him  in  condemnation  of  those 
^v]lo,  o|)])Ohing  his  measures,  did  not  clearly  announce  their  own  plans.  "  Concert, 
if  you  please"  (the  nuble  lord  used  to  say),  "  the  rejection  of  the  measure  wc  pro- 
pose, but  if,  giving  your  assent  to  abstract  propositions,  you  resolve  to  combine 
against  the  measures  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  that  case  it  becomes  the 
character  of  a  great  opj)osition,  to  leave  on  record  the  i)rinciples  on  which  they  have 
acted."  I'iie  noble  lord  used  to  say,  "  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  act  in  opposition 
to  our  measures  ;  you  are  not  charged  w  ith  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment; but  you  have  had  a  long  public  life;  you  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  great 
party ;  these  measures  have  undergone  frequent  discussion,  and  the  country  really 
wants  to  know  what  are  the  principles  on  which  you  o|)pose  them."  Such  being 
tlie  language  which  the  noble  lord  used  to  hold  wlicu  in  the  government,  I  certainly 
did  expect  to  find  the  noble  lord  meeting  us  fairly  on  the  grounds  on  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  measure  which  we  propose  cannot  be  entertained;  I  did  expect  from 
him,  after  all  the  clocpience  which  I  have  heard  from  him  against  ambiguous  abstract 
resolutions,  a  full  and  complete  exposition  of  his  own  principles.  How  they  who 
are  the  advocates  for  a  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  foreign  corn  can  vote  for  the 
resolution  of  the  noble  lord,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  me  how  any  advocate  of  a  fixed  dutj'  can  be  found  to  concur  with  the  noble  lord 
in  Ids  proposition.  Tiie  noble  lord  merely  affirms,  "  'J'hat  this  House,  considering 
the  evils  which  have  been  caused  by  the  present  Corn-laws,  and  especially  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  graduated  or  sliding  scale,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  which  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  and  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  same  results." 

Why,  Sir,  fixed  duty  lurks  under  this  ambiguous  phraseology.  He  who  moves 
the  resolution  is  in  fiivour  of  a  fixed  duty.  How  it  can  find  approval  with  you,  who 
are  opposed  to  all  duties  whatever — how  it  can  be  worth  your  while  to  vote  for  this 
motion,  which  you  know  perfectly  well  involves  in  it,  ambiguous  though  the  words 
may  be,  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  and  nothing  else,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  The  motion  which  the  noble  lord  ought  to  have  made — I  mean,  if  he 
intended  to  maintain  his  own  declared  principles — would  have  stated  distinctly  and 
clearly  what  were  the  principles  which  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  House 
to  adopt  in  preference  to  tlie  principles  of  our  measure.  I  thought  the  noble  lord 
Moukl  have  presented  us  with  some  such  motion  as  would  have  brought  fully  and 
fairly  to  issue  the  question  whether  a  fixed  duty  is  preferable  to  a  sliding  scale ;  and 
if  the  noble  lord  had  acted  on  former  precedents,  his  motion  would  have  been  this — 
"  Resolved,  that  no  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  permanent 
or  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  within  itself  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty." 

Acting  on  the  precedent  of  the  year  1833,  when  it  was  difficult  to  bring  men  of 
conflicting  opinions  to  join  in  a  common  course  and  unite  in  a  common  vote,  that 
would  have  been  the  resolution  which  the  noble  lord  would  have  brought  forward. 
But  in  this  case  opinions  are  even  more  discordant  than  they  «ere  in  lSo5,  and  the 
nol)le  lord  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  compact  alliance;  if  on  this  occasion  the 
noble  lord  had  fairly  announced  in  his  resolution  the  principles  on  which  he  was 
prepared  to  act,  and,  consequently,  it  was  necessary  for  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
advocates  of  total  repeal,  to  concert  what  might  be  the  best  mode  of  covering  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  prepared  to  support  the  same  proposition,  and 
how  they  miglit  best  hope  to  conceal  from  that  enliglitened  i)ublic  who,  we  are  told, 
have  their  scrutinizing  eyes  upon  us  and  our  proceedings,  what  are  the  real 
differences  between  tiie  noble  lord  and  the  parties  whom  he  expects  to  support  him 
to-night.  But  in  fact  my  conflict  to-night  is  not  a  conflict  with  a  fixed  duty,  and  I 
must  say  that,  in  respect  of  the  general  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord  as  those  on  which  he  should  have  legi?lated  on  this  question,  there  is  no 
material  discordance  between  us.  I  also  fully  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  the  great  object  which  we  ought  always  to  maintain  in  view  in  legislating  on 
the  corn  duties  is  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  I 
think  that  man  not  a  true  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest  who  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  any  temporary  benefit  on  that  interest,  tries  to  effect  his  object  by  calling 
on  the  great  body  of  the  public  to  sacrifice  real  advantages.     Then,  with  respect  to 
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the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord,  he  said,  that  he  would  submit  to  anj'  odium  rather 
than  agree  to  do  what  he  considered  to  be  injustice  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  he 
said  that  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  entitled  to  protection  on  two  grounds — 
first,  if  they  were  subject  to  any  peculiar  and  special  burdens  ;  secondly,  if  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long  endurance  of  laws  originally,  perhaps,  defective  in  their 
principle,  the  agricultural  body  had  been  led,  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
to  embark  their  capital,  and  had  entered  into  engagements  on  the  faith  of  what  the 
legislature  had  done, — then,  that  though  in  principle  it  might  be  competent  for  you 
to  retrace  your  steps,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  considerations  of  sound  justice  and 
equity  forbade  you  to  return;  but,  on  the  contrary,  imperatively  demanded  that  you 
should  continue  to  foster  the  interests  which  had  grown  up  under  your  management. 
I  say,  then,  that  if  these  be  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  lord,  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  I  don't  know,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  materially  differ  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  whatever  difference  there  is  between  us  is  not  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciples, but-a  difference  only  as  to  the  mere  nature  of  the  measure  which  is  fit  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  carry  out  those  principles,  and  it  is  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  we  shall  so  best  carry  out  those  principles,  that  we  propose  a  graduated  scale 
on  the  footing  of  a  duty,  varying  inversely  as  the  price,  and  diminishing  as  the  price 
rises,  but  guarding  the  agricultural  interest  against  competition  when  the  price  is 
low,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  abandoning  the 
duty  when  the  interests  of  the  consumer  requires  its  abandonment.  J  consider  that 
a  better  pi-inciple  than  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  therefore  it  is  that  1  propose 
it  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.  A  fixed  duty,  indeed,  the  noble  lord  now  seems 
inclined  to  abandon.  "  We  will  have  no  sliding  scale,"  says  the  noble  lord,  but  still 
the  noble  lord  in  one  case  adopts  a  sliding  scale.  The  difference  between  the  noble 
lord  and  me  is  that  he  slides  on  one  leg.  The  noble  lord  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  sj^stera  of  averages  to  determine  when  the  duty  at  certain  prices  shall  cease 
altogether.  Well,  I  think  that  my  plan  is  the  better  of  the  two,  because,  as  was 
justly  observed  in  his  able  speech  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  vice-president  of  the 
-Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gladstone),  because  the  noble  lord  keeps  on  the  fixed  duty  of 
8s.,  when  the  price  is  at  72.s.,  but  at  73s.  or  74s.,  determining  the  price  by  the 
averages,  the  noble  lord  proposes  that  the  duty  shall  altogether  cease.  Now,  if 
combinations  can  exist  under  the  present  system  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
averages,  and  if  there  is  now,  when  corn  is  at  70s.,  inducement  to  hold  till  it  reaches 
73s.,  what  an  immense  inducement  to  hold  back  will  there  be  when  the  difference  of 
2s.  in  the  price  makes  a  difference  of  8s.  in  the  duty.  And  then  with  respect  to 
America,  the  merchant  there,  finding  the  duty  here  remitted,  when  the  price  is  at 
73s.,  ships  his  corn ;  but  the  holders  here  have  poured  in  corn  upon  the  market  in 
the  meantime.  It  is  then  said  to  be  their  interest  to  combine  to  raise  the  duty. 
They  do  combine,  and  the  price  falls  in  consequence  to  72s.,  and  the  duty  rises  to 
85.,  and  the  American  merchant  is  left  to  put  up  with  the  failure  of  his  speculation. 
The  noble  lord  must,  therefore,  confess  that  after  six  months'  time  for  deliberation, 
the  only  amendment  which  he  proposes  leaves  unremedied  almost  all  the  defects  of 
the  present  system.  Sir,  an  attention  to  the  debate  that  lias  occurred  during  these 
three  evenings,  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by  many  hon.  members,  and  the 
different  apprehensions  entertained,  must  have  convinced  any  gentleman,  however 
wedded  he  may  be  to  his  own  opinion,  that  to  endeavour  to  etlect  a  settlement  of  so 
complicated  a  question  as  the  Corn-laws,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difBculty.  Con- 
trast the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lincolnshire  to-night  with  that  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last  night.  [An  hon. 
member. — The  late  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.]  The  ex-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I  mean.  He  spoke  with  such  authority  that  I  thought  he  was  still 
in  office.  But  contrast  those  two  speeches.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  told  us  last 
night  that  my  mode  of  taking  the  averages  would  diminish  the  price,  and  raise  the 
duty  to  the  amount  of  5s. ;  but  what  does  the  noble  lord  tell  us  to-night?  He  tells 
us  that  the  greatest  alarm  had  been  excited  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  I  proj)ose  to  take  the  averages,  for  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would 
prejudice  the  farmer  to  a  most  material  extent.  At  the  views  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  I  confess  I  am  surprised.  I  am  surprised  that  he  should  have  given 
utterance  to  an  apprehension  so  unfounded.     All  i  can  say  is,  that  I  utterly  disclaim 
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the  idea  of  attbrilinjj  any  additional  protection  to  apfricultiire  by  tlie  altered  mode  of 
taking  the  averages;  and  if  on  a  consideration  of  tlie  vvoricing  of  that  system,  I 
sliould  be  convinced  that  it  will  have  any  etfcet  which  I  had  not  antieijiated,  1  shall 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  ellect  of  so  takin;.;  them.  I  hold  it  (jnite  to  he  legitimate 
to  correct  any  frauds  tiiat  may  now  exist;  but  as  to  attempting  to  afford  any  addi- 
tional protection  to  agriculture  by  an  altered  mode  of  taking  the  averages,  that  \s 
false  in  principle,  and  1  have  no  intention  of  ell'ecting  it.  Whatever  protection  for 
agriculture  I  take,  I  will  take  openly,  liut  tlien  the  noble  lord  tlie  member  for 
Lincolnshire  tells  us  to-night,  that  there  are  scarcely  two  persons  in  that  county  who 
are  satisfied  with  tlie  scale  as  fixed  with  regard  to  wheat,  but  that  as  regards  oats 
and  barley,  the  scale  fixed  upon  had  met  witii  unanimous  and  universal  condemnation. 
Why,  Sir,  those  different  opinions,  urged  as  fair  objections  to  my  measure,  I  look 
upon  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  policy  of  our  modifying  our  opinions.  To  effect 
any  satisfactory  settlement  that  shall  carry  with  it  that  degree  of  assent  and  good- 
will which  all  great  j)ublic  undertakings  of  the  kind  ought  to  carry  with  them,  we 
ought  to  look  to  the  opinions  of  extreme  thinkers  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other. 
We  must  look  to  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  the  advocates  of  con- 
tinued protection,  each  dirt'ering  to  some  extent  and  degree  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  projiosition  before  the  House.  But  while  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
proposal  is  dissented  from  by  these  two  extremes,  we  must  look  to  that  intermediate 
class  of  persons  which  I  am  confident  exists,  which  will  deli  berately  consider  the  proposal, 
and  examine  the  evidence  in  its  favour  and  against  it.  And  though  they  may  not  be 
entirely  contented  with  the  details,  they  will  admit,  that,  on  the  wliole,  it  is  just  and 
reasonable,  and  that  being  a  good  measure,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Seeing  the  violence  of  the  opposition  with  which  I  have  been  assailed  for  propos- 
ing this  measure,  and  the  disapi)ointment  and  dissatisfaction  that  have  been  expressed 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  again,  on  quite  opposite  grounds,  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts, — all  which  opposition  I  must  have  naturally 
expected, — I  am  supported  through  all  this  opposition  by  the  consciousness  that 
my  colleagues  and  myself  have  attempted  to  suggest  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
wiiolesome  at  the  time,  and  likely  to  obtain  that  jjractical  good  which  ought  to 
be  the  object  in  touching  a  great  question  of  this  sort ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  look- 
ing at  the  artificial  state  of  the  system  affected  by  it,  and  the  complicated  and 
important  interests  that  are  involved,  I  declare  again  that  our  object  has  not  been 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  any  party;  that  we  have  not  proposed  the  measure  to 
.secure  the  interest  of  any  particular  class;  but  looking  at  the  whole  complicated 
interests  of  this  country,  we  have  offered  this,  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  existing  law,  and  as  itself  an  advan- 
tageous measure,  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  moderate  thinkers  on  all  sides, 
and  one  which  ought,  if  agreed  to,  to  be  adopted  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  here 
let  me  refer  to  something  which  fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Roebuck),  who,  in  a  speech  cliaracterised  by  his  usual  ability,  advised  me  to 
discard  all  class  prejudices,  to  show,  not  perhaps  that  I  am  in  advance,  but  at  all 
events,  that  I  do  not  lag  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  to  bring  forward 
some  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  that  would  stamp  me  at  once  with  the 
character  of  a  great  statesman.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
what  I  think  belongs  more  to  the  true  character  of  the  minister  of  such  a  country 
as  this.  I  think  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  that  true  character  for  me  to  aspire 
to  none  of  those  magnificent  characteristics  which  he  has  described,  and  that 
the  wisest  and  safest  course  for  me  to  adopt  is  to  effect  as  much  practical  good  as  I 
can,  and  not  by  pronouncing  panegyrics  upon  general  principles,  which  might 
obtain  temporary  popularity  and  i)raise,  delay  even  a  partial  remedy  for  evils  the 
existence  of  which  all  acknowledge.  Now,  considering  the  great  difficulties 
attending  this  question,  and  forgetting,  as  I  must  forget,  if  I  hope  for  any  satisfac- 
tory termination  of  them,  the  minor  interests  of  pari}',  and  those  party  differences 
which  have  caused  so  much  asperity  in  former  debates,  and  remembering  that  I 
am  in  a  very  different  position  as  minister  of  the  Crown  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  also  now  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London, 
— situated  as  I  am,  I  must  try  to  effect  a  practical  adjustment  of  this  question  as 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  classes  of  the  community  as  I  can.     The  hon. 
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anil  learned  gentleman  would  find  it  easy,  it  senms,  to  apply  the  great  principle  of 
free  trade  to  this  question,  but  I  am  comoelled  to  look  to  the  mighty  interests  that 
have  grown  up  under  the  system  of  restriction.  You,  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
give  me  an  estimate  of  the  corn  grown  in  this  country — you  tell  me  of  22,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  in  all  45,000,000  quarters  of  grain  ;  now,  think  of  the  amount 
of  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  that  enormous  quantity  of  45,000,000  quar- 
ters of  grain.  Think  what  pecuniary  interests  must  be  involved  in  the  production 
of  such  an  amount  of  grain.  Think,  too,  of  the  amount  of  social  interests  connected 
with  those  pecuniary  interests  which  are  also  involved — how  many  families  are  de- 
pending for  their  subsistence,  and  their  comforts,  upon  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  before  you  hastily  disturb  the  laws  which  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  capital.  All  these  considerations  you  may  disregard,  or  overlook,  in  your 
haste  to  apply  the  principles  of  free  trade  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  do  so,  you  are 
the  real  enemies  of  the  application  of  those  principles.  If  you  disregard  those 
pecuniary  and  social  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  that  protection,  which 
has  long  been  continued  by  law,  then  a  sense  of  injustice  will  have  been  aroused, 
which  will  revolt  at  your  scheme  of  improvement,  however  conformable  it  may  be 
to  rigid  principle.  How  many  leases  have  been  formed  under  the  existing  system — 
imder  the  faith  of  these  laws  ?  Take  the  case  even  of  the  tenant-at-will,  and  hovv 
can  you  instil  into  him  the  idea  that  it  is  a  landlord's  question,  and  not  a  tenant's 
question?  Ilis  capital  is  embarked  in  agriculture.  Do  you  think  it  possible  not 
strongly  to  aifect  that  capital  by  pouring  in  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  duty  free, 
diminishing  his  means  in  the  same  degree  that  you  diminish  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  safely  disregard  the  position  in  which  the 
tenant-at-will  even  would  be  placed  by  the  adoption  of  your  free-trade  principles  ? 
But  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  is  under  a  lease  on  the  faith  of  the  endurance  of 
your  acts  of  parliament,  what  would  you  do?  If  the  laws  have  been  defective,  that 
is  not  his  fault.  If  for  140  years  you  have  continued  the  protection  to  agriculture, 
is  it  possible  lightly  to  regard  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  it?  140 
years  of  protection  are  no  proof  that  that  protection  has  been  in  itself  wise  ;  but  if 
you  have  continued  the  protection  for  140  years,  that  is  a  decisive  reason  why  you 
should  touch  most  lightly  and  carefully  the  interests  which  have  been  established 
under  that  protection.  Take  the  case  of  your  own  acts  of  parliament — take  the 
case  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  which  you  passed  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  You  assume  in  that  act  that  a  certain  price  of  corn  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  rent  charge  for  which  hereafter  each  tithe-payer  shall  become  responsible.  You 
vary  the  price,  it  is  true,  year  by  year,  and  the  amount  of  rent  will  vary  with  the 
price,  but  the  original  quantity  will  remain,  the  number  of  bushels,  whatever  may 
be  the  price  which  shall  hereafter  continue  to  be  paid,  and  that  appears  to  me  a  con- 
clusive reason  why,  in  approaching  this  subject,  you  should  make  with  the  greatest 
caution  any  change  in  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  corn.  Take  the  case  of  Ireland. 
The  noble  lord  proposes  to  admit  at  once  oats  there  at  a  duty  of  3s.  Id.,  or  3s.  Ad., 
I  forget  which.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  admit  oats  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent  duty  free.  Does  any  one  think  that  this  would  be  either  wise  or 
just?  Ireland  having  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  3,000,000  quarters  of  grain  an- 
nually to  this  country,  would  it  be  either  politic  or  just  at  once,  and  without  notice, 
that  corn  having  been  ground  and  sent  here  upon  the  faith  of  your  own  legislation, 
either  to  admit  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  the  growth  of  the  continent,  into  your  markets, 
perfectly  free,  or  at  such  a  duty  as  'is.  '2d.  ?  If  at  the  same  time  that  you  alter  the 
Corn- laws,  and  attempt  to  make  an  arrangement  respecting  corn,  you  should  deem 
it  desiraljle  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  atfect  the  importation  of  other  commodi- 
ties, I  must  say  that  I  should  wish  to  substitute  for  a  system  of  proiiibition  a  system 
of  protection,  at  such  duties  as  would  ensure  ample  security  to  him  who  had  hitherto 
flourished  while  relying  on  the  system  of  prohibition,  tliat  his  interests  would  not 
be  lightly  interfered  with.  Again,  I  find  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion to  the  importation  of  flour.  I  cannot  maintain  the  continuance  of  tliat  prohi- 
bition, if  about  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  Corn-laws.  There  again  important 
interests  are  involved ;  and  when  I  look  to  the  vast  and  complicated  interests 
generally,  which  are  involved  in  this  question  of  the  provision  laws,  I  say,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  act  consistently,  that  you 
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slioiilil  ail<)['t  any  measure  you  may  take  with  tlic  greatest  eircuinspcftln-.i  and 
caution;  anil  secondly,  that  1  am  convinced,  whatever  may  be  tlie  clamour  of  those 
who  sincerely  believe  that  there  should  be  no  import  duties  upon  i)rovi,vions,  that  he 
uho  does  act  with  circumspection  and  caution,  will,  in  the  end,  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  he  who  inflicts  great  injustice  by  hasty  and  j)recii)itate  legislation.  It 
is  upon  these  jirinciples  that  the  government  have  considered  this  (piestion  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  that  I  have  subnutted  to  the 
liouse  a  measure,  which  is  denounced  by  the  eager  advocates  for  free  trade,  as  a  per- 
fect mocker}'  and  delusion,  and  by  some  even  as  an  insult  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  but  which  1,  notwithstanding  those  condemnations,  do  believe  to  be  a  great 
iiiiproveiiient  in  the  existing  lavv,  which  I  do  believe  to  be  a  concession  of  jirotection 
which  the  agricultural  interest  can  make  without  danger,  and  which  I  do  believe  to 
be  a  measure  which  will  at  the  same  lime  permit  corn  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  on  a  better  principle  than  that  which,  under  the  existing  law,  has  hitherto 
regulated  its  importation.  Let  me,  for  a  moment,  ex;imine  the  scale,  or  at  least  the 
leading  principles  of  the  scale,  which  I  propose.  It  certainly  does  at  the  j)rice  of 
50s.  fix  a  duty  of  ^O.v.  ;  but  then  that  duty  is,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  in- 
creased. The  noble  lord  says  that  it  is  a  prohibitory  duty.  The  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, will  find  it  very  difiicult  to  apply  a  duty  which  will  not,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, amount  to  a  prohibitory  duty.  The  noble  lord  spoke  much  of  the  advantage 
of  putting  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Baltic.  He  said 
that  tlie  United  States  was  a  power  with  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  commercial  intercourse;  that  it  contained  immense  plains,  bordered  by 
rivers,  which  would  afford  a  ready  means  for  the  conveyance  of  exports  and  imports  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  us  to  be  able  at  ali  times  to  carry 
on  a  trade  with  that  country.  But  the  noble  lord  also  said  that  the  cost  of  a  quarter 
of  American  wheat,  when  brought  into  Liverpool,  would  be  47s.  Now,  considering 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  United  States  stands,  with  reference  to  corn,  I 
should  have  thought  that  at  that  price  no  duty  ougiit  to  apply;  but  the  noble  lord 
fixes  a  duty  of  8a".  upon  corn  from  America  at  the  price  of  47s.  ;  and  that  being  so, 
I  would  ask,  whether,  when  the  price  of  English  corn  is  at  oOs.,  the  noble  lord's 
fixed  duty  of  Ss.  would  not,  according  to  his  own  show  ing,  amount  to  a  prohibitory 
duty?  It  maybe  less  a  pndiibitory  duty  than  that  which  I  propose.  Yes;  but 
that  is  not  the  (piestion  we  are  now  examining.  The  noble  lord  laid  down  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  no  prohibition,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  constant 
importation  from  the  United  States ;  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  prove,  from  the 
noble  lord's  own  showing — although  in  a  degree  my  proposal  may  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  his,  in  the  particular  point  in  question — that  when  the  price  of  corn 
was  at  50i'.,  his  duty  of  Ss.  would  operate  as  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  American  corn. 
I  do  propose  a  duty  of  20a'.  when  the  price  is  under  5\s. — a  proposal  I  am  aware,  to 
Avhich  objection  exists  on  the  other  side.  But  in  making  it,  I  stated,  what  I  now 
ri'pear,  that  I  did  thiidc  when  the  price  of  grain  was  under  5'ls.  in  this  country,  that 
there  could  be  no  public  evil  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  !  that  20s. 
would  be  sufficientlj^  effectual  for  that  purpose;  and  I  also  said,  what  I  now  say 
again,  that  I  thought  a  superfluous  protection  involved  nothing  but  jiositive  obloquy 
and  mischief.  1  vindicate  that  amount  of  duty,  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
special  interests  of  pariicular  classes,  but  because  I  think  it  important  to  give  to  the 
farmer  that  encouragement  which  shall  induce  him  to  continue  a  system  of  improve- 
ment, by  preventing  a  sudden  import  of  corn,  when  that  corn  is  not  required  for 
liome  consumption.  I  think  it  is  for  the  i)ublic  advantage,  as  well  as  for  the 
farmer's  own  peculiar  interest,  that  I  should  tell  him  upon  whose  labours  we  are 
now  depending  for  4o,000,000  quarters  of  grain — knowing  the  effect  that  a  sudden 
influx  of  corn  must  have  when  corn  is  sulficiently  abundant  at  home  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  consumer — I  do  say  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  I  should  say  to 
him,  "Continue  your  improvements;  I  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you  by 
legislation  a  particular  price,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  as  long  as  corn  is  under  Ols. 
you  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn."  And  now  let  us  take 
the  intermediate  part  of  the  scale^et  us  take  it  at  56s.  or  57s.  Here  the  argument 
is,  that  according  to  ]\Ir.  Meek's  papers,  it  is  impossible  that  foreign  corn  could 
come  into  competition  Avith  home  produce.     Now,  a  greater  fallacy  I  never  heard 
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in  ray  life  than  that  which  lias  been  made  use  of  to  prove  that  projjosition,  and  to 
justify  those  who  used  it  in  saying,  that  my  scale  is  as  dt-fective  as  the  existing  ono 
— that  it  stripped  the  present  scale  of  some  of  its  evident  deformities,  but  yet  that  it 
gave  the  same  degree  of  protection,  or  rather  that  it  as  effectually  excluded  foreign 
corn  when  foreign  corn  could  be  of  any  advantage.  Gentlemen  placing  those 
papers  before  them  argue  in  this  way — they  say  that  it  appears  from  the  consuls' 
returns  that  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  would  be  on  the  average  405.  6d. ;  that  the 
charge  for  conveyance  would  be  55.  ;  and  that  consequently  foreign  corn  could  not 
be  introduced  into  the  English  market  at  a  less  price  than  455.  6d.,  which  a  duty  of 
165.,  supposing  the  price  of  home  corn  to  be  565.,  would  raise  to  a  prohibitory  price. 
Now,  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  I  ever  heard.  They  add  up  together  the 
entire  prices  given  by  the  consuls  at  all  the  different  places,  including  Antwerp, 
where  the  price  is  555.  6d.,  and  Rotterdam,  wliere  it  is  555.,  places  where  the  price 
is  entirely  governed  by  the  English  market.  The  fair  way  to  determine  the 
question,  when  the  price  at  home  is  585.,  595.,  or  6O5.,  is  to  take  those  places  jfrom 
which  foreign  corn  may  be  imported  at  the  lowest  price.  By  that  means  I  will 
prove  to  you  the  utter  absurdity  of  your  mode  of  taking  the  averages.  Supposing 
there  are  only  two  places  from  which  corn  can  be  brought — supposing  that  at  Odessa 
wheat  is  265.,  and  at  Antwerp  565.  5rf.,  united  these  two  prices  make  825.  5c?. ; 
divide  them,  and  you  have  an  average  of  4l5.  'I^d.  Now  would  it  not  be  absurd 
for  any  man  to  argue  that  we  are  safe  from  the  corn  at  Odessa  because  the  average 
price  of  it,  when  united  with  that  of  Antwerp,  was  4l5.  2^d.,  at  which  price  foreign 
corn  could  not  be  introduced  ?  In  what  a  miserable  plight  would  that  corn  merchant 
be  who  founded  his  speculations  upon  such  a  principle  as  that  ?  The  question  then 
is,  not  what  Odessa  wheat  may  average  in  price  when  united  to  that  of  Antwerp, 
but  what  is  the  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa,  what  the  charge  for  freight  from  Odessa, 
and  what  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  brought  into  the  English  market  from 
Odessa  ?  I  will  take  the  case  of  Danish  wheat.  I  tliink  in  determining  whether 
foreign  wheat  can  come  in  at  a  given  price,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  questions 
— first,  as  to  the  port  from  which  that  wheat  is  sent ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the 
quantity  that  can  be  exported  from  that  port.  Now  what  does  Mr.  Meek  say  with 
regard  to  Denmark  ?  He  says,  "  The  prices  of  corn  in  Denmark  have,  during  the 
lust  twenty-five  years,  averaged — for  wheat,  285.  lOd.  per  quarter;  rye,  195.  9d.  per 
quarter;  barley,  145.  per  quarter  ;  oats,  10s.  6d.  per  quarter.  Considering  the  de- 
pression of  the  corn  market  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  and  that  the  pro- 
spect of  a  permanent  sale  of  corn  in  England  will  be  likely  to  render  the  continental 
markets  more  steady  and  more  firm  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  it  is  probable  that 
the  prices,  free  onboard,  would  not  be  much  below  the  following  quotations: — 
wheat,  from  305.  to  31 5.  per  imperial  quarter ;  rye,  from  225.  to  255.  per  imperial 
quarter;  barley  from  I65.  to  20s.  per  imperial  quarter;  oats  from  12s.  to  155." 

And  he  adds  that — "  In  case  of  a  regular  and  steady  demand  in  England  for 
foreign  corn,  the  quantity  produced  in  Denmark  and  Sleswick  Holstein,  might,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  be  considerably  increased." 

And  in  passing  a  law  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  is  it  not  wise  to 
deliberate  upon  what  may  be  the  ()ossible  supply  in  future  years  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
principle  of  legislation  not  to  take  wholly  the  prices  of  corn  now,  but  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  increased  improvements  by  railways  or  otherwise,  what  may  be 
the  effect  of  a  regular  demand,  and  what  may  be  the  diminished  freights?  Ought 
we  not  to  take  all  those  things  into  account  when  we  propose  to  legislate,  without 
ever  having  the  opportunity  of  retracing  our  steps,  at  least  so  far  as  the  agriculturists 
are  concerned  ?  Mr.  Meek  says  further,  that  "The  freight  of  wheat  to  the  east 
coast  of  England,  in  ordinary  times,  varies  from  3s.  to  .3s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  summer, 
and  from  45.  Gd.  to  55.  per  (juarter  in  autumn,  and  for  the  other  sorts  in  propor- 
tion." 

And  that  "  The  prices  of  corn  per  quarter  paid  in  the  interior  are  scarcely  to  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  They  vary  considerably,  almost  each  pro- 
vince, and  even  each  town,  delivering  a  different  quality  of  grain.  The  prices  that 
have  been  paid  in  the  provinces  during  these  latter  years,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained,  appear  not  to  have  exceeded  the  following  : — For  wheat  235.  6d.  to  295. 
per  quarter ;  for  rye  175.  to  205.  per  quarter ;  for  barley  lOs.  dd.  to  155.  6d.  per 
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quarter;  for  oats  85.  6c/.  to  lO.y.  Gtl.  And  in  1841 — For  wheat  S3s.;  rye  23*.; 
barley  IGs.  (5^/.  ;  oats  11,?." 

And  he  adds  that  "  The  freight  of  grain  by  wafer  from  the  provincial  ports  to 
Copenhagen,  Kiel,  or  Klsiiiore,  may  be  computed  at  from  l.y.  4c/.  to  Is.  H/l.  per 
quarter,  adding  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  the  expense  of  removing,  wareiiousing,  and 
turning  tiie  grain,  jjutting  it  into  coniiition,  loss  in  measure,  and  siiipping  charges. 
The  total  expense  at  the  port  of  shipment  would  amount  to  from  2.s.  to  '2s.  (id.  per 
quarter  greater,  on  an  average,  for  the  several  descriptions  of  grain.'' 

And  thus  many  experienced  persons  in  Denmark,  "are  of  o])inion  tliat  if  the 
trade  in  corn  were  made  constantly  open  at  a  moderate  duty,  wheat  and  corn  gen- 
erally woidd  be  grown  in  Denmark  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present." 

I  think,  then,  that  if  I  show  that  the  price  at  Klsiuore  is  28,v.  ]0d.,  and  that  the 
freight  from  Denmark  does  not  exceed  4s.  jicr  quarter,  I  prove  that,  at  least  from 
Denmark,  corn  would  be  introduced  into  this  country  when  the  price  is  less  than 
G\s.  per  quarter.  Ikit  you  will  say  the  quantity  grown  in  Denmark  is  insutficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  our  population.  Now,  what  docs  Mr.  Meek  say  on  this 
point  ?  lie  tells  us  that  the  average  cxjjort  of  wheat  from  Denmark  is  from'  1.50,000 
(piarters  to  200,000,  in  addition  to  250,000  quarters  of  otlior  grain  ;  and  Mr.  Meek 
adds,  that  that  quantity,  great  as  it  is,  might  be  exceeded  if  corn  were  shijiped  from 
thence  to  any  considerable  extent — that  is  to  say,  700,000  quarters  of  corn  miglit  be 
brought  here  in  years  of  moderate  growth.  Then,  I  say,  if  prices  are  below  .50.«.  in 
England,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  sur|)liis  wheat  in  Denmark,  do  not  dis- 
courage home  production,  do  not  chill  the  expectations  and  blight  the  hopes  of  your 
own  farmers  by  permitting  the  Danish  agriculturist  to  throw  a  quantity  of  his  corn 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty  into  your  market,  and  so  damage  the  prices  of  j'our  own  pro- 
duce. It  is  on  that  principle  of  protection  to  your  own  growers  that  I  found  mv 
measure.  I  cannot  hope  that  this  country  will  ever  be  entirely  exemjit  from  depen- 
dence to  a  certain  extent  on  foreign  supply.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  some  corn 
must  be  imported,  but  what  I  say  is,  do  not  import  corn  to  the  injury  of  your  own 
producers,  but  import  it  as  a  supplemental  supply  to  fill  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
products  of  your  own  soil.  When  you  tell  me  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
formed  in  correspondence  with  their  consumption  of  food — when  you  fell  me  that 
the  comforts  of  the  people  are  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  that  supply,  you  only 
convince  me  that  my  proposition  is  a  just  one— that  you  ought  to  draw  your  supjily 
mainly  from  your  own  soil,  and  not  expose  yourselves  to  the  hostilities,  to  the  caprice, 
or  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  of  foreign  countries.  I  tell  you,  if  you  do  so,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  repent  it.  When  your  wheat  harvest  is  deficient,  and  you 
are  suddenly  obliged  to  i)lace  your  reliance  upon  a  foreign  supply,  you  may  find  that 
that  reliance  is  not  a  safe  one,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  promoted 
the  growth  of  your  own  corn.  I  know  that  you  think  such  a  doctrine  as  that  oppos- 
ed to  your  principles  of  free  trade';  but  in  discussing  a  question  like  this — in 
considering  that  prices  are  more  peculiarly  affected  by  influences  which  fluctuate, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  uncertain — 1  own  it  appears  to  me  that  the  strict  principles 
of  free  trade  cannot  be  applied  without  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
But  my  main  object  is  to  show,  that  with  respect  to  some  countries,  the  scale  of  dutv, 
as  I  have  fixed  it,  between  545.  and  (]Qs.,  will  admit  of  the  import  of  foreign  corn, 
and  of  the  application  of  your  general  principle.  That  application  may  not  be  to  so 
great  a  degree  as  you  desire,  but  it  is  infinitely  greater  than  j-ou  believe.  Now  let  us 
take  the  upper  parts  of  the  scale.  I  want  to  show  you,  by  a  comparison  with  any 
other  hitherto  i)roposed,  that  my  scale  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the  consumer. 
Take  the  duty  I  propose  to  levy  when  wheat  is  between  64.v.  and  72.s\,  a  period 
which  certainly  indicates  severe  jiressure  upon  the  jieople.  Let  us  compare  my 
scale  at  these  prices  with  other  scales  that  have  been  submitted,  remembering  that 
my  principle  is,  that  above  6O5.  the  interest  of  the  consumer  ought  to  be  considered. 
Of  course,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  ought  to  be  considered  at  all  times;  but 
when  prices  are  at  that  amount,  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  then  they  ought  to  be 
specially  considered,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  farmer  should  be,  in  comparison, 
overlooked.  Now,  bjok  at  tlie  scale  of  duties  I  propose  to  levy  at  these  critical 
periods.  And  here  I  cannot  help  saying — I  really  must  say — that  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  sensible  and  enlightened  men,  like  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
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can  for  a  moment  conceive  that  my  scale  is  no  improvement.  How  can  tliey  hold 
that  1  offer  no  benefits  to  the  consumer?  Why,  just  look  at  the  scale  I  propose, 
and  compare  it  with  that  at  present  existing.  According-  to  my  proposition,  when 
wheat  is  at  645.  the  duty  will  be  85.;  the  present  duty  is  22s.  8d.  Can  any  one  say 
that  I  do  not  relieve  the  consumer?  When  wheat  is  at  65a'.,  I  propose  that  the 
duty  shall  be  7a-.  ;  the  present  duty  is  21,9.  8c?.  I  propose  a  Gs.  duty  on  wheat  at 
66s. ;  the  present  duty  is  20s.  8d.  1  propose  that  the  6s.  duty  shall  continue  until 
the  price  is  at  68s.,  and  then  it  diminishes  Is.  upon  every  shilling  the  price  rises. 
But  you  say  that  this  scale  offers  no  security  that  the  holdejs  of  corn  will  not  con- 
tinue to  hold.  Can  you  deny  that  the  inducement  to  hold  is  rendered  infinitely 
less?  Will  there  not  be  an  inducement  in  the  natural  operation  of  commercial 
enterprise  to  bring  the  corn  into  the  market,  and  sell  it  even  when  the  duty  is  6s.  a 
quarter?  Now,  suppose  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  66s.,  at  which  price  a  duty  of  6s. 
would  be  levied,  that  duty  continuing  until  the  price  reaches  68s.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  natural  feeling  of  the  holder  of  corn  under  such  circumstances  as 
these?  Would  he  not  say,  it  is  better  to  realise  at  once  than  to  wait  until  the  price 
reaches  68s.?  Would  he  not  argue  that  it  might  bo  dangerous  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  rise  in  the  price,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  duty?  He  would 
naturally  be  disposed  to  think,  that  others  might  be  importing,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence might  be  a  diminution  in  the  price,  which  wouhl  prevent  him  from  throwing 
his  wheat  into  the  market  with  advantage.  Tliese  calculations,  I  say,  would  no 
doubt  enter  into  the  importer's  consideration,  and  influence  his  conduct;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  ray  firm  conviction,  that  corn  would  be  brought  in  at  the 
6s.  duty  in  such  quantities  as  would  afford  a  very  great  relief  to  the  consumer,  and 
a  protection  to  the  agriculturist  from  all  the  disarrangements  which  follow  upon  the 
sudden  influx  at  a  duty  of  Is.  But  now,  having  compared  the  probable  operation 
of  my  scale  with  that  at  pre.sent  existing,  let  us  compare  it  with  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Canning.  What  was  Mr.  Canning's  scale?  He  proposed,  that  when  wheat 
■was  64s.  the  duty  should  be  12s.;  I  fix  the  duty  at  8s.  I  propose,  that  when  wheat 
is  65s.  the  duty  should  be  7s.;  Mr.  Canning  fi.\ed  it  at  10s.  When  wheat  is  66s.,  I 
propose  a  duty  of  6s. ;  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  8s.  Now,  take 
the  noble  lord's  scheme.  Compare  the  high  prices  under  his  proposal  with  the 
high  prices  under  my  scale  of  duties,  and  I  am  sure  all  reasonable  persons  will  form 
the  conclusion,  that  my  proposal  is  much  more  advantageous  for  the  consumer. 
From  64s.  to  72s.,  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  of  8s.  According  to  my 
scale  the  duty  at  70s.  will  be  only  4s.,  Avhilst  at  73s.  it  will  be  merely  the  nominal 
sum  of  Is.,  the  noble  lord's  duty  Ijcing  8s.,  nidesshe  reduces  his  scale  by  the  sudden 
diminution  he  spoke  of  the  other  nigh.t.  W^liy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  of  the  two  propositions  mine  is  infinitely  the  mce  advantageous  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  inference,  and  I  beg  to  say,  that 
that  inference  is  drawn  by  those  who  are  better  judges  upon  this  subject  than  we 
ourselves.  I  ask  yon  to  judge,  not  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  agriculturists,  or 
the  denunciations  of  the  free-trader,  but  to  exa;nine  the  reports  of  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  corn  trade.  ^Vhy  should  there  be  a  universal  combination 
on  their  part  to  speak  favourably  of  this  scale?  The  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  by 
whose  speech  of  last  night  I  was  much  amused,  represented  all  those  dealers  in  corn 
as  innocent  doves,  whom  it  is  very  easy  to  deceive.  The  hon.  gentleman  predicted, 
that  under  my  scale  there  would  be  at  first  a  great  relief ;  he  admitted,  that  if  it 
should  pass  into  a  law,  great  many  holders  of  foreign  grain  would  not  keep  up  their 
corn  in  the  hopes  of  pouring  it  in  at  a  duty  of  8s.,  7s.,  or  6s  ,  and  that  the  pressure 
on  the  consumer  would  be  diminished.  If  the  hon.  gentleman,  then,  will  onlj'  Jet 
my  bill  pass  into  a  law,  I  have  his  admission,  that  there  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  trade.  But  then  the  hon.  gentleman  saw  gre.it  danger  of  having  his  argument 
refuted  by  this  admission,  and  he  said,  "  These  corn-dealers  will  be  deluded  at  first; 
they  will  not  understand  the  operation  of  the  new  law;  but  the  time  will  very  shortly 
come  when  they  will  be  aware  of  the  advantages  they  may  gain  by  operating  so  as 
to  lower  the  duties,  and  then  do  not  calculate  that  you  will  not  again  have  the  same 
frauds  repeated." 

Why,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so  ab«urd  as  to  stipposc  that  a  corn  dealer  will  not 
have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  is  for  his  own  advantage  ?     Every  speech  I  hear 
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in  which  a  gentleman  is  betniyed  into  a  fit  of  candour,  contains  some  pcntenoc  from 
which  1  can  j)ereeive,  that  amid  ail  llie  lond  denunciations  wliieii  are  indulged  in, 
there  is  a  confident  assurance  on  the  part  of  tlie  spealcer  that  my  scale  is  an  immense 
improvement.  And  those  attempts  wliieh  are  made  to  deprive  me  and  my  plan  of 
the  credit  of  the  advanta^-'e  wliieli  will  result  from  it,  if  m  two  months  after  the 
passing-  of  the  law  great  relief  will  en,<!ue  to  the  consumer,  by  showing  that  I  am 
lioodwinking  and  deceiving  the  dealer  in  foreign  corn,  only  show  to  what  shifts 
intelligent  gentlemen  are  reduced  in  order  to  find  in  it  matter  of  censure.  I 
received  this  morning  from  Liverpool  the  circular  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen who  are  so  easily  deceived,  dated  (Jorn-Exchange,  Tue-^dav,  February  15, 
in  which  it  is  said,  "  The  new  scale  must  be  considered  a  very  important  change." 

Compare  the  rates  at  wiuch  corn  can  be  imported  into  Liverpool  under  the  present 
scale,  and  under  that  which  is  proposed.  "  Tlie  present  price  of  wheat  on  an 
average  of  six  weeks  is  stated  in  the  circular  at  61.?.  lOd.  a  quarter.  The  duty 
which  the  holder  of  foreign  corn  would  have  to  pay  at  present  is  -i.ly.  8^/. ;  under 
the  new  scale  it  would  be  lis.  On  barley  the  present  dut}'  is  18.?.;  by  the  new  bill 
it  would  be  ds.  On  oats  the  duty  is  now  IG.v.  'Jd;  by  the  new  bill  it  would  be  6s. 
On  rye  it  is  [)s.  Gd.\  by  the  new  bill  it  would  be  2a'.  6d.  On  beans  it  is  ISs.  3d. ; 
by  the  new  bill  it  would  be  85.  6d.  On  pease  it  is  16*.  9d.;  by  the  new  bill  it 
would  be  7s.  6^/." 

This  is  the  scale  which  is  said  to  be  a  miserable  delusion  and  deception  on  the 
public  when  prices  are  high,  and  to  offer  no  advaiitage  to  the  commercial  interests. 
Then  as  to  flour,  the  article  in  which  t'.e  Americans  are  so  much  interested,  this 
circular  states,  that  at  the  ])resent  moment  the  import  duty  on  American  flour  is  ]'js. 
5^d.  per  barrel,  whereas  under  the  new  scale  it  v.ould  be  Gs.  Gd.  But  then  it  is  said 
there  will  be  no  i-eal  advantage  in  this,  for  I  take  no  precautions  against  the  practice 
of  frauds  on  the  averages.  1  say  it  is  injpossible  that  gentlemen  can  seriously  enter- 
tain this  opinion  if  they  will  examine  the  figures.  1  shoulil  ask  any  rational  man 
who  examines  my  scale  to  say  whether  it  is  consistent  with  truth  and  sound  argu- 
ment to  assert  that  I  am  practising  a  miserablo  delusion  upon  the  public,  and  that  I 
give  no  advantage  to  regularity  in  the  trade.  Nothing  can  be  so  various  as  the 
opinions  by  whicii  I  am  assailed  one  after  tlie  other.  Some  disinterested  persons 
tell  me  to  abandon  the  scheme  and  retain  the  present  law.  No  doubt,  it  Mould  be 
better  to  have  such  a  great  grievance  to  complain  of.  That  is  what  some  wiseacres 
advise,  in  the  hope  that  public  indignation,  will  be  directed  against  me.  I  think  I 
take  a  better  part  in  attempting-  an  imj)rovement.  Then  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell) 
advises  me  to  propose  an  8.s.  duty,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  all  opposition  from 
every  quarter.  Do  not  disturb,  says  the  noble  lord,  unless  you  settle.  The 
retention  of  old  customs  is,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  very  luiwise;  but  the  dis- 
turbance of  old  customs,  unless  you  settle  and  arrange  peaceably  and  amicably,  is 
more  unwise  still!  The  noble  lord  tried  an  8s.  duty  last  year.  If  he  had  proposed 
that  duty  now,  does  he  hope  he  could  carry  it  with  satisfaction  and  contentment 
to  all  parties?  Let  the  noble  lord  sound  to  the  detachment  of  allies  who  hang 
upon  his  left  flank,  and  who,  although  they  may  vote  with  him,  have  not,  I 
think,  aided  him  very  materially  in  the  discussion.  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
shown  more  iimocence  during  its  progress,  because  they  feel  that  those  high  and  en- 
larged principles  of  whicli  they  think  themselves  to  be  advocates,  are  not  at 
stake.  But  supposing  the  noble  lord  sure  of  a  majority  for  his  duty  of  8s., 
does  he  think  that  would  be  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  the  noble  lord  had  carried  it  last  year,  this  year  as  a  minister  he  would 
have  come  forward  to  amend  it.  Light  has  broken  in  upon  him  now  wliich  he  then 
did  not  perceive;  I  speak  it  not  to  his  dispraise.  I  ventured  to  warn  him  last  year, 
not  to  be  too  confident  of  maintaining  an  8.s.  duty  when  prices  rise  high,  and  that 
he  might  be  certain  tliut  a  pressure  would  be  made  upon  him  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  it.  He  and  others  then  thought  an  Ss.  duty  could  be  rigidly  maintained, 
but  this  year,  in  order  to  calm  apprehension;  he  is  willing  to  provide  the  means  of 
dispensing  with  the  duty  when  prices  rise.  Now,  I  must  say,  that  the  Corn- law 
which  involves  in  itself  a  self-executory  principle,  and  is  enabled  to  work  without 
calling  in  the  intervention  of  parliament  or  the  privy  council,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  one  which  requires  the  interference  of  the  executive  for  the  purpose  of 
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regulating  commercial  duties.     Therefore,  if  the  noble  lord  tells  me,  that  many  on 
his  side  are  dissatisfied  with  my  plan,  and  that  tlie  disturbance  of  old  customs  is, 
according  to  the  sage  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  an  unwise  thing,  unless  you  make  a 
permanent  and   satisfactory  settlement,   he   must,   I   think,   abandon   the   hope   of 
acting  in  strict  conformity  with  the  advice  of  that  philosopher,  if  he  supposes  that 
an  8s.  duty  will  secure  him  from  hearing  again  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws. 
The  House  will  perhaps  agree  with  me,  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate 
my  scale  from  some  of  the  imputations  which  have  unjustly,  as  I  think,  been  cast 
upon  it.     I  know  well  the  dilficulties  which  attend  all  arguments  and  statements  on 
this  subject ;  and  when  I  try  to  answer  unreasonable  objections,  by  showing  that 
foreign   corn    may  be  imported   under  my  scale,   I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  I 
fortify  the  objections  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  any  change.     I  know  I  cannot 
stir  one  step  in  a  matter  on  which  opinions  are  so  divided  without  exposing  myself 
to  this.     If  I  try  to  calm  an  apprehension  here,  I  see  a  note  taken  on  the  other  side; 
if  I  tr}-^  to  answer  an  unreasonable  objection  there,  I  am  met,  not  by  obstacles,  but 
by  the  intimation  of  alarm  on  this  side;  and  it  is  whispered  from  one  to  the  other, 
that  I  am  conceding  too  much.     This  is  inseparable  from  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken.    I  do  believe,  that  in  a  mere  party  sense  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  me  to 
say — I  will  stand  by  the  Corn-laws,  and  resist  all  change.     Some  tell  me,  that  all 
the  change  required  is  an  amendment  of  the  averages.     But  other  considerations, 
other  responsibilities,  press  upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
affairs.     I  stated  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  in  considering  this  question,  the  arrange- 
ments which  ought  to  be  made,  consistently  with  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views 
— avoiding  disturbance  of  capital  embarked  in  agriculture,  and  the  clouding  of  the 
prospects  of  worldly  prosperity  and  social  happiness  of  those  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  land— looking,  again,  to  the  state  of  commerce,  to  the  advantage, 
when  there  is  to  be  a  supply  of  corn,  of  so  introducing  that  corn  that  there  may  be 
the  least  disturbance  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  the  greatest  approach 
to  regular  commercial  dealings,  the  greatest  encouragement  consistent  with  due 
protection   to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry — having  to 
consider  all  these  questions — having  to  wei^h  their  relative  and  comparative  im- 
portance, the  measure  upon  which  we  have  determined  is  that  which  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  consistent  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.     We  did  not  confer  with  agricultural  supporters,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  their  concurrence — we  did  not  permit  the  abatement  of  it  in  this  particular 
or  in  that,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success.     I  gave  a  proof,  I  think,  that  I  was  ready 
to  incur  some  risk  to  the  government,  by  persisting  in  advising  that  which  I  believe 
to  be   for  the  best.     Upon   these  principles  we  shall  continue  to  act.     We  shall 
expect,  no  doubt,  from  some,  violent  opposition  ;  we  shall  fear  from  others  extrava- 
gant apprehensions ;  our  reward  will  be  the  consciousness  that  we  have  acted  on 
the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  right;  our  hope  and  confidence  in  success  will 
be,  that  when  the  first  storm  of  passion  may  have  passed  away,  and  when  clear 
judgment  and  reason,  and  the  examination  of  the  documents  which  we  have  pre- 
sented, shall  mitigate  unjust  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  body, 
then,  though   extremes  may  not  be  reconciled,  and  may  continue  irreconcileable, 
yet,  after  the  old  practice  in   this  country,  reason  and  moderation  will  gravitate 
towards  that  which  is  just ;  and,  supported  by  that  reason,  supported  by  those  who 
may  dilFer  as  to  degree,  but  who  agree  in  thinking  this  a  positive,  substantial  improve- 
ment, we  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  we  shall  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and 
have  the  satisfuction,  without  injuring   the  agricultural,   and  with   benefit  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  of  amending  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
import  of  provisions  into  this  country. 

Lord  John  Russell's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  cliair,"  carried  by  349  to  22G  ;  majority,  123.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  committee  and  resumed — committee  to  sit  again. 
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CORN-LAWS.— MR.  VILLIERS'S  MOTION. 
Fkbruauv  23,  1842. 

In  the  fifth  night's  debate,  on  Mr.  Villicrs's  motion  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws, — 

SiK  RoiiKUT  PiiKr.  .<aiJ,  Sir,  when  I  took  flic  opportunity  of  submitting  to  tlio 
House  of  Commons  the  proposal  of  her  ^Majesty's  government  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  1  tliought  the  extent  to 
Avhich  the  existing  Corn-laws  had  operated  to  cause  or  to  increase  tiiat  distress,  the 
existence  of  which  was  not  denied,  had  been  considerably  exaggerated.  1  thought 
that  other  causes  had  been  in  0[)eration  wliicli  might  be  referred  to,  as  accouutmg 
in  a  consideral)le  degree  for  that  distress.  One  of  those  causes  I  then  stated  to  be, 
that  there  had  been  an  undue  stiuuilus  given  to  commercial  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprise, in  consequence  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  joint-stock  banks  to  merchants 
and  others  acting  in  conjunction  witli  those  joint-stock  banks.  For  these  statements 
I  have  been  called  to  accoimt  by  several  hon.  members.  I  have  been  told,  that  this 
doctrine  of  over-production  and  undue  speculation  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  it 
conse(iuently  is  witii  some  satisfaction  that  I  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  whose 
attention  has  been  especially  called  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  wiio  represents 
the  I;orougli  of  ^Manchester — the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture — statements 
contirming,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  statements  I  then  made,  and  admitting  that  by 
means  of  that  undue  and  unnatural  excitement  which  was  given  in  the  wa)'  I 
described  to  commercial  sj)eculation,  a  great  portion  of  that  distress  had  been  brought 
about.  In  this  tiie  hon.  gentleman  implicates  his  constituents.  It  may  be  also  that 
tliere  was  an  over  issue  of  bank  notes,  and  otiier  causes  of  distress,  in  operation  ;  but 
I  only  referred  to  these  causes  in  order  to  justify  myself  in  not  holding  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  were  looking  desporidingly  at  a  situation  of  the  country  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiar,  and  i)artly.to  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  by  taking  proper 
precautions  against  which  such  causes  might  be  prevented  from  occurring  again. 
In  that,  I  am  altogether  confirmed  by  the  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.  I  said  also  that,  with  respect  to  the  diminution  in  amount  of 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  derangement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  miglit  have  had  some 
operation.  Tliere  also  I  have  the  hon.  gentleman's  sanction.  He  most  justly  said 
that,  however  our  own  monetary  system  had  been  deranged,  the  same  cause  had 
operated  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  such  monetary  derange- 
ment in  the  United  States  must  necessarily  have  operated  injuriously  to  our  own 
manufacturing  interests.  In  1839,  the  declared  value — not  theotficial  value — of  our 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture,  sucli  as  woollen, 
linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  hardware,  and  other  Britisli  and  Irish  goods,  amounted 
to  £7,585,000;  in  1840,  they  were  £8,839,000;  and  in  1841,  they  fell  to  £5,200,000. 
Tiiat  lias  no  doubt  been  compensated  by  an  increase  in  otlier  articles;  but  still  those 
houses  which  are  concerned  in  the  American  trade,  must  have  sull'ered  by  this  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  depression,  and  it  nnist  be  difficult,  although  the  whole 
amount  of  exports  may  not  be  diminished,  to  prevent  great,  partial,  and  individual 
distress  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  such  a  market.  I  stated  also  in  that 
speech,  that  the  disturbance  of  our  amicable  relations  with  China  miglit  be  consi- 
dered as  another  cause  of  the  distress.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Paisley, 
dilfered  from  me  on  that  point.  He  said,  that  the  total  amount  of  our  exports  to 
China  had  increased,  although  the  amount  of  our  direct  exj)orts  had  considerably 
decreased.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  that  diminution  in  oiir  direct  exjiorts  to 
China,  had  possibly  led  to  my  overrating  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  on  our  trade.  It  is  my  an.xious  wisii  not  to  overrate  it. 
Our  direct  exports  to  China  during  the  three  years  already  referred  to,  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable diminution.  In  the  vear  1839,  our  direct  exports  to  China  am  )untcd  to 
£1,204,000;  in  1840,  they  felfto  £S51,000;  and  in  1841,  they  still  further  fell  to 
£524,000,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  that  the  great  diminution  took  place  in 
our  exports  to  the  United  States.  But  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Paisley, 
said,  that  although  the  document  to  which  I  referred  showed  a  great  diminution  in 
156_VoL.  IIL 
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the  direct  exports,  yet  there  was  still  a  considerable  indirect  export  into  China,  and 
by  that  means  an  increase  upon  our  whole  exports.  I  think  he  mentioned  particu- 
larly our  exports  to  Singapore.  The  hon.  member  1  understood  to  say,  that  our  ex- 
ports to  the  East  Indies  had  generally  increased,  but  he  particularly  referred  to 
those  to  Singapore.  Now,  I  will  take  the  exports  to  Singapore  and  Cliina  together. 
In  1839,  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  Singapore  and  China  together  was  £1,582,000. 
In  1841,  they  were  £1,311,000.  Then,  even  taking  the  exports  of  the  two  together, 
there  appears  a  considerable  decrease.  Our  direct  exports  have  considerably  de- 
creased, and  although  the  exports  to  Singapore  present  a  considerable  increase,  and 
granting  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  increased  exports  found  their  way  into 
China,  still,  although  I  may  rather  have  overstated  the  diminution  in  our  exports  to 
China,  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that,  coupling  the  indi- 
rect with  the  direct  exports,  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase.  I  speak  with 
great  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  hon.  member,  and  if  I  have  overstated  the 
diminution  in  the  exports  to  China,  I  can  only  assure  him  that  that  overstatement 
has  been  unintentional.  I  at  the  same  time  professed  an  opinion  which  I  know  was 
unpalatable  to  those  who  heard  it,  but  which  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  me  to  offer. 
I  stated,  that  I  thought  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  Corn-laws  upon  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  had  been  considerably  overrated.  Sir,  finding  that  this  question  has 
been  spoken  to  by  hon.  gentlemen,  speaking  with  very  high  authority  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  reconsidered  that  opinion.  I  can  assure  the  House,  that  no  man 
entertains  a  higher  sense  than  I  do  of  the  value  of  manufactures.  It  would  be  un- 
grateful in  me,  and  most  unwise,  were  I  to  undervalue  tlie  importance  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  When  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  I  often  stated  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect.  I  always  expressed  my 
sense  of  the  importance  of  manufactures  to  agricultural  prosperity.  I  have  always 
maintained  the  opinion,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  in 
this  country  is  of  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  than  any  system 
of  Corn-laws  whatever;  and  therefore,  in  proposing,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  an 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  when  I  stated  tliat  opinion,  I  did  not  do  so  for  the  first 
time.  But  I  look  to  documents  furnished  by  eminent  and  enlightened  men  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  I  see  in  those  documents,  from  which  others 
draw  conclusions  opposed  to  mine,  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  upon  cotton  manufactures  has 
been  very  much  overrated.  Sir,  we  certainly  used  to  be  told,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Corn-laves,  by  raising  tlie  price  of  food  in  this  country,  was  to  disable  us  from  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  other  manufacturing  countries.  Surely,  the  argument 
when  exports  were  diminished  was,  "See  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  Corn-laws! 
The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  considerably  diminished,  and  the  cause  of 
it  is  the  greater  cheapness  of  food  in  the  competing  countries,  and  our  inability  to 
enter  into  competition  with  our  rivals."  That  surely  used  to  be  the  argument  in 
former  times ;  but  now  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  represents  that  great 
manufacturing  interest,  finds  the  exports  have  increased,  he  turns  round  with  a 
philosophy  which,  I  confess,  somewhat  surprised  me,  and  says,  his  opinion  has 
undergone  a  complete  change,  for  that  he  now  finds  the  increased  ex])orts  of  cot- 
ton manufactured  goods  have  only  led  to  greater  failure  and  distress.  [Mr.  M. 
Phillips:  Within  the  last  two  years.]  But  although  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers 
may  have  diminished — [Mr.  M.  Phillips :  There  have  been  none  at  all.]  But  how 
does  that  show  the  danger  of  foreign  competition  from  the  lower  price  of  food  in  the 
competing  countries?  You  say,  "True,  we  can  now  manufacture  goods  so  cheaply, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  export  larger  quantities,  but  you  must  not  consider  that  as 
an  indication  of  manufacturing  prosperity."  Granted  :  that  increased  export  may 
not  necessarily  be  a  test  of  corresponding  prosperity;  but  it  is  at  least  a  decisive 
proof  tliat  the  price  of  food  in  this  country  has  not  prevented  you  from  overpowering 
the  competition  of  other  countries  ;  because,  notvvitlistanding  the  price  of  corn  in  this 
country,  you  have  been  enabled  to  undersell  all  your  foreign  competitors.  ["  No, 
no!"]  But  you  have  been  enabled  to  increase  your  exports.  I  have  been  present 
at  debates  in  this  House  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  1  have  never  heard  but 
one  story — "  True,  the  exports  have  increased,  but  no  one  has  gained  any  thing  by 
it."     It  is  in  vain  to  adduce  proof  tliat  within  the  last  two  years  ninety  fresh  mills 
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have  been  set  in  operation.  I  will  concede  that  if  they  were  oM  mills  you  might 
reply  that  you  kept  them  in  work  because  it  was  better  to  continue  than  to  discon- 
tinue the  machinery ;  but  how  do  you  reconcile  this  declared  loss  to  the  manufac- 
turer with  the  sinf^ulur  fact  that  in  one  district  alone  there  have  been  within  the 
last  two  years  ninety  new  mills  in  operation?  "In  my  particular  district,"  says 
Air.  Horner,  "  there  have  been  ninety-one  new  mills  brouf^ht  into  work  within  the 
last  two  years."  But  you  will  answer  that  they  were  built  before — that  they  were 
begim  before  the  present  state  of  things  commenced  ;  yet  if  no  profit  was  likely  to 
be  made,  if  they  could  only  be  worked  at  a  loss,  surely  it  would  have  been  belter  to 
let  them  remain  unoccupied  than  to  have  set  them  working  in  every  direction,  with 
the  evidence  before  your  eyes  that  they  could  only  be  worked  at  a  loss  ?  The  words 
of  Mr.  Horner  are,—"  Finding  that  there  was  this  great  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  I  was  led  to  the  inquiry,  what  had  been  the  increase  of  mills  in  my 
district;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  list  in  the  appendix  marked  No.  2,  that  of  new 
mills  and  others  in  existence,  but  newly  set  to  work,  the  number  since  the  1st  of 
January  1839,  was  ninety-one,  having  the  power  of  3350  horses.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  I  am  speaking  of  them  in  my  own  district  only." 

But  then  you  say,  "  It  is  true  our  exports  have  increased,  but  that  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  falling-off  in  the  home  consumption."  If  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  IManchester,  he  says,  that  although 
it  is  true  that  our  exports  have  increased,  yet  that  there  has  been  such  a  falling-oti' 
in  the  home  consumption  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  provisions,  that  the  goods 
having  been  manufactured  and  the  demand  at  home  having  decreased,  it  became 
necessary  to  dispose  of  them  in  some  way  or  other,  and  therefore  they  have  been 
sent  abroad.  Now,  just  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  ])rogress  of  the  cotton  trade. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  severe  distress,  and 
I  think  lam  right  in  stating,  that  of  all  the  manufacturing  trades  that  of  cotton  has 
suffered  most.  I  may  also  observe  that  in  those  districts  in  which  cotton  was  the 
chief  manufacture,  there  did  the  greatest  distress  prevail.  I  wish  to  justify  my  own 
position,  and  to  show  that  the  ])rejudicial  eSect  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the 
Corn-laws  has  been  exaggerated.  I  cannot,  I  confess,  entertain  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  will  be  found  to  aflbrd  any  sudden,  imme- 
diate, or  extensive  relief  to  that  distress  which  I  so  much  lament.  And  now  I  turn 
to  the  question  of  home  consumption.  Here  is  a  pamphlet,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  high  authority — it  is  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Greg.  He  gives  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  this  country  in  each  year  since  1824 — first,  an 
account  of  cotton  exported  in  goods  and  yarn,  and  then  the  amount  of  cotton  con- 
sumed by  the  liome  market.  Now,  during  by  far  the  greater  period  of  time  which 
he  takes,  the  Corn-laws  have  been  in  operation.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
to  select  a  particular  year  would  hardly  be  fair,  and  that  in  making  a  comparison 
you  had  much  better  take  three  or  four  consecutive  years  upon  which  to  form  a 
.judgment,  tlian  to  argue  for  a  solitary  or  particular  case.  For  instance,  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  thought  unfair  if  I  said  I  would  show  you  that  the  price  of  provisions  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  home  consumption  of  manufactures,  and  then  took  the  year 
1840,  when  the  ])rice  of  corn  was  very  high,  to  bear  me  out  in  saying  so.  For  if  I 
take  that  year,  1  find  that  there  was  a  greater  consumption  of  manufactured  cotton 
than  in  any  one  preceding  year.  You  say  to  me  that  the  price  of  provisions  prevents 
the  consumption  of  the  home- manufactured  article;  that  the  people  must  buy  corn, 
but  that  having  done  so  they  have  nothing  left  to  expend  in  clothing ;  and  that  that 
accounts  for  the  depression  of  manutiictures.  But  what  is  the  fact  'r*  In  the  year 
1824,  you  consumed  64,000,000lbs.  of  cotton  to  supply  the  home  demand  ;  in  1827, 
you  consumed  78,000,000lbs.  You  then  went  on  advancing  until  1840,  when  the 
amount  consumed  reached  1 75,000, OOOlbs.  ;  and  in  the  last  year  you  consumed 
103,000,000lbs.  But  let  us  now  take  the  average  of  four  years,  when  you  say  trade 
was  most  prosperous,  for  I  recollect  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stated,  in  a  document  which  they  presented  to  the  committee  on  Banks  of  Issue, 
that  during  the  four  years  up  to  the  end  of  183G,  commerce  and  manufactures  were 
in  a  most  prosperous  state.  Speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  ^Manchester, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said,  that  they  considered  there  never  was  a  period  of 
four  consecutive  years,  when  the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  been  greater  than  during 
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those  four  years  when  there  was  no  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Ls  it  not,  then, 
remarkable  that  if  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  or  the  exchange  of  foreign  corn 
for  your  manufactured  goods,  was  essential  for  your  prosperity — is  it  not  remarkable 
that  during  the  four  years  which  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  manufacture,  there  was  a  less  amount  of  imported  corn  than  in 
any  other?  From  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  wheat  im- 
ported into  this  country  did  not  exceed  130,000  quarters  on  the  average.  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  the  answer  is.  I  know  you  may  say — ''  True,  manufactures 
were  prospering  during  that  period  when  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  very 
slight,  but  you  nevertheless  prove  the  advantage  to  manufactures  of  cheap  provisions, 
by  selecting  a  period  at  which  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  47*."  Yes, 
but  then  in  saying  that,  you  abandon  the  argument  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  in  exchange  for  your  manufactures  is  essential  for  your  prosperity.  I  am 
showing  you  that  the  four  years  which  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
selected  as  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  were  the  years  during  which  there  was 
the  least  importation  of  foreign  corn.  But  then  30U  say  to  me — "  True,  we  did 
not  want  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  tlien,  because  in  I83o,  the  price  of  our 
own  corn  was  only  39s.  Id.,  and  althougli  there  might  have  been  great  agricultural 
distress  at  that  period,  still  the  cheapness  of  corn  supplied  the  necessity  of  imported 
corn."  Your  argument  is,  that  according  as  corn  is  cheap  so  will  manufactures 
flourish.  I  will  take  ]\Ir.  Greg's  account  for  the  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
and  compare  those  four  years  of  cheapness  with  the  four  last  years,  when  corn  was 
extraordinarily  high.  There  has  been  no  such  great  increase  of  population  during 
that  period  as  to  call  for  any  particular  notice,  but  making  what  allowance  you  please 
on  that  account,  I  take  the  four  years  of  cheap  provision,  and  I  find  that  on  the 
average  of  those  four  years  there  were  manufactured  279,000,000lbs.  of  cotton  ;  that 
during  the  same  period  there  was  exported  in  goods  and  yarn  I60,000,000lbs.,  and 
that  there  was  reserved  for  home  consumption  in  those  years  of  cheap  provision 
119,000,0001bs.  In  the  last  four  years,  when  tiie  price  of  provisions  was  high,  there 
was  manufactured  on  the  average,  instead  of  279,000,000lbs.,  369,000,000lbs.  There 
was  exported,  instead  of  163,000,000lbs.  227,O00,OO0lbs.,  and  coming  to  the  im^ 
portant  question  of  home  consumption,  I  find  that  while  in  the  cheap  year  there  was 
reserved  for  home  consumption  li9,000,000lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  during  the  last  four 
years,  being  the  dear  years,  the  quantity  so  reserved  was  142,000,0001bs.  According 
to  Mr.  Greg,  tlie  quantity  reserved  forborne  consumption  in  1833,  was  1 16,000,  OOOlbs  ; 
in  1834,  108,50O,0OOlbs. ;  in  1835,  121,100,000lbs.  ;  and  in  1836,  131,300,000lbs. 
The  quantity  reserved  for  home  consumption  during  the  last  four  years  was,  in 
1838,  173,600,0001bs. ;  in  1839,  1 17,000,000lbs. ;  in  1840,  175,400,o6oibs. ;  and  in 
1841,  1 03,500, OOOlbs. ;  making-,  as  I  said  before,  an  annual  home  consumption  of 
142,000, OOOlbs,,  as  compared  to  119,000,000lbs.  for  the  four  preceding  years.  Mr. 
Greg  says,  that  the  internal  consumption  does  not  continue  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  exports.  But  is  that  a  fair  test?  Is  it  fair  to  argue  by  saying,  "  I 
will  show  you  that  the  exports  bear  a  greater  proportion  one  year  to  the  consumption 
than  another?"  I  think  not.  I  think  the  question  should  be,  what  is  the  amount  of 
progressive  increase  ?  And  I  ask  you,  whether  you  don't  find  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population,  which  accounts  certainly,  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  someincrease 
in  the  home  consumption — whether  you  don't  find  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  the  average  of  two,  three,  or  four3'ears,  that  the  internal 
consumi)tion  has  greatly  exceeded  the  increase  of  population  ?  The  diminution  during 
the  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  does  certainly  fortify  the  argument 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  may  have  led  to  a  diminished  consumption. 
But  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  eonsnmption  of  the  year  before  was  extra- 
ordinary and  unusnally  great,  tlie  (piantity  of  cotton  consuiued  by  the  home  demand 
in  1840  being  175,000,O00lbs.  The  years  1838  and  1840  were  the  two  years  of  the 
greatest  consumption  of  cotton  goods  ever  known.  In  1838  it  was  173,O0O,0O0lbs., 
but  it  fell  next  year  to  1 17,000,000lbs.  In  1840  it  rose  again  to  175,000,000lbs.,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  natural  ettects  of  that  sudden  increase  wouhl  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances be  some  considerable  diminution  in  the  following  year.  All  I  can  say  is,  ad- 
mitting as  I  do,  and  deeply  de])loriug,  the  distress  which  at  present  exists  in  the  country, 
on  account  above  all,  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  although  they  may 
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treat  me  as  they  please — although  they  may  burn  me  in  efR^y — yet  all  the  manifes- 
tations of  displeasure  they  can  make,  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  abate  my  sym- 
pathy for  their  sufferings,  or  lessen  my  sincere  desire  to  relieve  them.  It  is  on  their 
account  that  I  chiefly  deplore  the  distresses  which  I  atlniit  to  exist.  It  is  because  of 
their  sutiorings  that  I  principally  lament  these  disastrous  occurrences.  I  know  the 
manufacturers  are  entitled  to  some  share  of  our  symjiathies.  They  have  no  doubt 
sustained  great  losses.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  calcuhite  their  extent,  but  we  may 
form  some  rough  estimate  of  it.  I  will  just  refer  to  a  document  emanating  from  the 
Manchester  chamber  of  commerce.  What  says  tiie  j)resi(lciit  of  that  chamber? 
Speaking  of  over  speculation,  he  says,  that  he  estimates  the  loss  of  capital  arising 
from  the  undue  excitements  in  trade,  and  from  the  rash  speculations  unf<jrtuuately 
entered  on,  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £40,000,000  sterling.  Are  we  sure  that  we  have 
survived  the  etfects  proceeding  from  that  cause  ?  Looking  at  the  number  of  rail- 
way speculations,  at  the  speculations  in  joint-stock  banks,  at  the  application  of  cap- 
«  ital  to  every  variety  of  speculative  enterprise,  can  we  be  sure  that  this  ,£40,000,000, 
asserted  to  liavc  been  sunk,  is  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  national  loss? 

Mr.  Cobden  said,  that  the  calculations  made  by  the  president  of  the  chamber 
did  not  refer  to  losses  by  railway  or  joint-stock  bank  speculations  alone,  but  com- 
prehended every  species  of  loss  sustained  in  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Sir  R.  Peel — I  quoted  from  tlic  docianent  itself,  and  I  understood  the  application 
to  be  general,  but  the  point  is  not  of  much  importance.  Sir,  I  now  come  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  is  by  far  the  most  i)ainful.  I  am  called  upon  to  speak 
of  the  distress  existing  in  the  country,  and  of  tiie  means  to  be  taken  for  its  relief. 
And  here  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have  expressed, 
that  in  an  artificial  state  of  society — in  a  manufacturing  country  like  England — you 
must  expect  that  concurrently  with  a  great  demand  for  employment  there  maybe 
extreme  though  partial  suffering.  Au  hon.  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate  has  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers. 
Now,  let  us  take  the  condition  of  those  artisans  in  183(5 — let  us  consider  their 
state  at  that  period.  183G,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity. 
It  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament- 
ary session  for  that  year,  "  That  the  state  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  highly  satisfactory." 

The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  that  year  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Wrot- 
tesley  and  was  seconded  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  ShotBeld  (Mr 
Parker.)  The  former  hon.  baronet,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said,  "  Never  was 
there  a  more  prosperous  moment  in  all  the  branches  of  trade.  *  *  There  is  no 
speculation,  but  our  prosperity  arises  from  a  steady  and  increasing  demand,  and 
orders  from  houses  of  undoubted  credit,  more  numerous  than  even  our  extensive 
manufacturers  can  furnish.  The  labourers  of  England  are  fully  employed,  at  ade- 
quate wages,  and  a  bountiful  Providence,  during  three  successive  years,  has  provided 
tlieni  with  an  ami)lesu])i)ly  of  food." 

Mr.  Parker  said,  "  I  turn  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  certainly  never  were  there 
such  cheering  prosj)ects  announced  by  any  sovereign  to  any  people.  The  business 
is  sound,  and  not  on  s])eeuhition.  Consignments  follow  and  do  not  precede  orders. 
Payments  are  made  in  cash  beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  activity  is  regulated  by 
prudence." 

lie  then  went  on  to  give  a  statement  showing  the  vast  increase  in  our  cotton 
exports,  and  said  that  he  believed, — "  That  in  two  years  steam  power  would  be 
wanted  in  Lancashire  to  the  amount  of  70,000  horses,  and  70,000  or  80,000  people  to 
supply  that  power." 

That  was  in  1836.  Now,  my  proposition  is  this — that  concurrently  with  very 
conside.'-able  national  prosperity  there  may  be  very  severe  partial  distress.  As  I 
said  before,  I  know  not  by  what  legislation  we  can  meet  that  distress.  Of  course 
any  absurd  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  industry  of  the  nation 
would  be  ridiculous.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  increase  of  ma- 
chinery any  falling-off  in  demand.  I  believe  that  the  greater  the  skill  and  the 
greater  the  improvements  in  machinery,  we  shall  find  upon  the  wh'  !e  the  more 
permanent  and  com])rehcnsive  results,  and  the  greater  demand  for  manual  labour. 
Taking  into  account  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  making  that  machiuery, 
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taking  iuto  account  the  persons  engaged  about  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  gives  in- 
direct occupation,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  al  any  other  conclusion.  Consider 
the  state  of  the  labour  of  this  country  now  and  twenty  years  ago.  Compare  the  demand 
for  labour  at  the  present  time  and  the  demand  for  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  back, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  total  aggregate  of  labour  employed  is  very  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  then.  But  that  is  no  answer  to  my  proposition  that  there  may 
be  partial  suffering — a  suffering  involving  innocent  persons — a  suffering  which  legis- 
lation can  scarcely  reach,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  impeach  any  particular 
system,  by  attributing  it  to  its  operation.  Now,  taking  this  year,  1836,  what  do 
we  find  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  handloom  weavers  at  that  time?  The 
commissioners  had  stated,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  weavers  at  that  period, 
that  the  total  number  of  the  handloom  weavers  amounted  to  not  less  than  840,000 
— that  a  very  great  proportion  of  that  number  were  luiable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  food  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  description — that  they  were  clothed  in  rags,  and 
were  in  consequence  prevented  from  attending  divine  worship,  and  unable  to  send  ■ 
their  children  to  the  parish  schools — that  few  of  them  had  any  furniture  in  their 
houses — that  many  families,  having  no  bedding,  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  straw ;  but 
yet  that  most  of  them  had  full  occupation — that  their  labour  was  excessive — that 
they  worked  sometimes  not  less  than  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  that  to  support  them 
under  these  fatigues,  and  to  carry  oft' the  effects  of  their  sorrows  and  distresses,  they  very 
generally  had  recourse  to  ardent  spirits,  in  the  purchase  of  which  they  expended  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  small  earnings.  Now,  I  would  have  the  House  remember 
that  that  distress  occurred  among  a  very  numerous  class  at  a  period  when  corn  was 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  many  years  previously ;  and  bearing  that  circumstance 
in  mind,  I  would  ask  whether  I  am  advancing  any  thing  very  unreasonable  when  I 
express  my  belief  that  even  when  the  price  of  corn  may  be  very  considerably  reduced, 
yet  that  there  may  exist  among  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  a  very  severe, 
though  happily  a  partial  distress  ?  I  say  then.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  indulge  in  the 
delusive  hope — I  cannot  hold  out  to  the  public  any  thing  like  the  confident  expecta- 
tion— that  by  any  kind  of  legislation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  render  the  people  of  this 
country  entirely  exempt  from  occasional  severe  suffering.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  nation  in  the  world  which  is  exempt  from  such  unhappy  visitings.  Take  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  Even  in  that  country,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  so 
great,  and  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  so  high,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  occasionally  very  severe  distress.  1  turn  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
in  his  work  upon  America — a  work  which  has  been  frequently  quoted  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  lately  visited  the  United  States,  and  he  gives 
us  the  results  of  recent  observation.  He  cannot  be  taken  to  be  especially  favourable 
to  my  view  of  the  case,  for  he  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  decided  friend  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-law.  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Buckingham  says  with  regard  to 
destitution  in  America.  I  recollect  that  in  one  passage  of  his  work  he  says,  that  in 
the  state  of  New  York  he  was  surprised  to  find  many  more  cases  of  destitution 
and  loss  of  life  from  starvation  then  he  could  possibly  have  expected  to  have  met 
with.  He  alludes  also  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  destitution  in  that  state,  and  to 
its  numerous  charitable  establishments.  And  therefore,  Sir,  I  must  still  retain  the 
opinion  I  expressed  on  a  former  evening,  that  I  think  the  Corn -laws  have  been  made 
to  bear  an  undue  share  in  the  sufferings  and  the  distress  which  have  existed  in  this 
country;  and  that  I  am  not  so  confident  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  that  an  extensive 
modification  or  a  repeal  of  those  laws  will  produce  the  effects  anticipated  from 
them.  My  hon.  friend  has  just  found  the  passage  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  work, 
which  I  will  now  read,  with  the  permission  of  the  House.  IMr.  Buckingham  says : 
— "Tiie  instances  of  death  from  destitution  and  want  are  much  more  numerous  than 
1  had  thought  possible.  This  indigence  in  a  country  where  food  can  be  raised  so 
cheap,  where  labour  is  in  such  demand,  and  always  paid  so  well,  would  seem  unac- 
countable, but  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  late  mania  for  speculation  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  instead  of  following  up  their  agricultural  pursuits,  had  left  off  farming  to 
become  speculators  in  stocks,  buyers  in  railroads  never  begun,  and  canals  never 
opened,  as  well  as  purchasers  of  lots  of  land  on  which  towns  were  intended  to  be 
built,  in  which  extravagant  schemes  they  spent  all  their  time  and  money,  so  that 
agricultnre,  the  great  basis  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  surest  and  steadiest 
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security  of  individual  prosperity  in  tliese  fertile  states,  was  so  neglected,  tliat  the 
country  was  obliged  to  import  grain  for  its  own  consumption,  instead  of  supplying, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  from  its  own  surplus,  the  older  countries  of  Europe." 

Thus,  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  account  for  tlie  extent  of  destitution  lie  found  in  tlie 
United  States,  a  country  abounding  in  food,  where  tiie  demand  for  labour  is  exeeed- 
ingi}'  great,  and  wliieli  lias  fertile  laud  in  abundance,  attril)utes  it  to  a  cause  which, 
if  the  matter  be  well  considered,  I  believe  will  ajjpear  to  be  the  true  one — namely, 
the  too  great  diver^ion  of  capital  from  land,  in  order,  tiiat  it  might  be  employed 
in  unprofitable  speculations.  Sir,  I  have  been  cliarged  with  deuyine:,  tliat  any 
good  was  to  result  from  the  measure  I  propose.  I  hold  no  sucli  opinion  ;  I  deprecate 
any  extravagant  expectations  that  great  and  immediate  benefit  will  result  from  the 
plan.  I  dejjrecatc  the  same  expectations  from  any  sudden  and  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws;  but  I  distinctly  said  I  exjiectcd  these  benefits  to  result  from  this  plan — 
first,  tiiat  agriculture  would  be  exempted  from  the  risk  of  liaviug  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  corn  suddenly  poured  in  at  a  low  duty  ;  and  next,  tliat  the  Bunk  of  England, 
1  thought  also,  would  be  less  exposed  to  sudden  drains  of  bullion,  because  the 
demand  for  corn,  when  it  is  required,  will  be  gradual,  and  the  intercourse  with  the 
countries  which  supply  our  demand  will  be  more  regular,  and  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner more  agreeable  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  under  my  plan  than  upon  the 
present  system.  To  these  advantages  I  distinctly  laid  claim;  and  therefore,  it  is 
not  just  to  charge  me  with  having  predicted  that  my  bill  would  do  no  good  what- 
ever. But  I  am  told,  that  it  will  do  no  good,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our 
trade  with  America.  It  is  said,  that  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  United  States 
from  this  country,  Avhile  we  keep  up  a  sliding-scale,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  with  continental  Europe  in  the  corn-trade  to  England.  America  is  stated 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  peculiar  and  great  disadvantages,  and  one  hon.  gentleman  has 
proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  taking  the  averages  for  twelve  weeks.  The  same 
proposal  lias  been  made  to  me  by  the  greatest  Liverpool  merchant  trading  with  the 
United  States.  Tlie  statement  he  made  was  this : — "  Let  twelve  weeks'  averages 
determine  the  duty,  instead  of  six  weeks,  and  then  I  sliall  be  enabled  to  bring  corn 
from  the  United  States  with  a  knowledge  of  the  first  six  weeks'  average.  I  shall 
wait  till  I  ascertain  the  average  of  the  first  six  weeks  ;  I  shall  then  take  my  measures. 
There  will  be  no  material  change  in  the  next  six  weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
period  I  shall  bring  corn  from  the  United  States."  This  was  the  representation  he 
made  to  me;  but  here  is  a  statement  of  actual  import  from  the  United  States.  Aa 
order  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  steamer  from  Liverpool  for  1,000  barrels 
of  flour  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  was  put  on  board  the  ship  Siddons  on  the  •23d  of 
August,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of  September.  This  was  an  actual 
transaction ;  the  order  was  sent  by  the  steamer,  and  the  cargo  was  brought  in  the 
ordinary  way.  An  order  was  at  the  same  time  sent  out  to  Stettin  for  wheat  on  the 
25th  of'july ;  it  was  shipped  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  not  till 
the  '24th  of  September.  Now  Hull,  and  the  eastern  ports  have  a  great  advantage 
over  Liverpool  in  the  importation  of  corn  from  Dantzic,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  import  from  New  York  would  not  be  effected  in  less  time  than  the  im- 
port from  Dantzic.  This  transaction,  which  could  not  be  got  up  with  a  view  to 
promoting  the  success  of  this  bill,  in  which  an  order  for  1,000  barrels  of  flour  was 
given  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  cargo  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of 
September,  I  regard  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  me,  that  it  will  be  possible  in  six  weeks  to  bring  flour  from  the  United 
States;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  this  will  frequently  take  place.  The  order  will 
be  sent  by  the  steamer,  and  no  such  long  interval  as  has  been  spoken  of  will  occur 
before  the  shipment  of  the  goods.  The  cargo  may  probably  be  on  board  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  order,  and  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  in  all  the  transaction 
will  be  completed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  who.se 
absence  surprises  me,  made  a  speech  which  was  confined  to  an  attack  upon  myself  for 
some  statements  I  had  made  on  bringing  in  the  bill.  He  commenced  by  stating 
that  he  represented  a  peculiar  constituency,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on 
him,  as  representing  men  who  were  swayed  by  no  personal  interest,  and  liberated 
from  all  prejudiced  views,  as  being  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  intelligence; 
of  Edinburgh,  to  state  his  views  on  this  question  to  the  House  of  Commons.     Why, 
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Sir,  it  is  most  unfortunate,  that  in  this  period  of  great  dilFiculty,  -vvhcn  no  mnn 
denies,  that  he  who  attempts  to  make  any  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws  has  a 
difficult  task  to  execute,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  although  placed  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  representing  a  constituency  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  greater  weight 
than  others,  should  have  quietly  retired  to  his  repose,  when  we  are  approaching 
a  division,  and  refused  us  any  reflection  of  that  light  he  so  concentrates.  What 
aid  has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  given  us  to  the  settlement  of  this  question?  All  he 
has  yet  done  is  to  vote  a  negative;  he  voted  with  the  noble  lord,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  my  plan.  The  hon,  member  for  Wolverhampton  brings  forward  a  counter- 
plan,  that  the  Corn-laws  should  be  at  once  repealed,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  decamped  from  it  altogether.  He  says  that  he  cannot  vote  for  an  immediate 
repeal;  he  objects  to  the  word  "  now,"  and  yet  he,  the  representative  of  this  enlight- 
ened constituency,  has  not  the  manliness  to  say  "  No"  to  a  proposition  from  which 
he  dissents.  The  word  "  now"  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  him  ;  but  he  says,  "  If  I 
give  a  vote  in  conformity  with  my  opinion,  I  shall  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and, 
therefore,  tlie  safer  plan  is  to  absent  myself  altogether."  Why,  what  is  speech  given 
to  us  for  but  to  relieve  ourselves  from  misconstruction  ?  And  what  could  have  been 
an  easier  task  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  than  to  say,  •'  This  measure  I  consider  to 
be  precipitate,  and  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  vote  against  it,"  accompanying  this 
declaration  of  opinion  Avith  any  explanation  he  might  think  necessary?  But  he  re- 
lieves himself  from  any  possibility  of  misconstruction,  and  leaves  to  others,  I  will  not 
say  the  odium,  but  leaves  to  others  the  far  more  distinct  and  manly  part  of  voting 
against  a  proposition  which  in  their  consciences  they  disapprove.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  I  maintained  that  cheap  food  was  no  advantage.  I  maintained  no  such 
thing,  and  he  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  I  must  be  wrong  by  his  supposition  of  a 
man  with  £40  a  year,  and  then  his  question  if  to  relieve  this  man  from  a  superero- 
gatory charge  of  £8  on  account  of  provisions  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  him.  He 
proved  that  with  a  degree  of  irresistible  force.  Now,  I  beg  to  say,  I  maintain  no  such 
propo.sition.  "What  I  said  was,  that  I  thought  it  unwise  and  unjust  to  sow  discontent 
and  disaflFection  among  the  people  of  this  country,  by  telling  them,  that  there  were  other 
nations  who  had  their  provisions  at  a  much  lower  price.  I  said  I  thought  the  relative 
amount  of  the  cost  of  food  was  not  the  real  test  of  enjoyment,  but  the  command  which 
the  public  of  different  countries  had  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  I  did  also 
say,  but  not  abstractl}',  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  represented  I  did  say,  that 
I  thought,  by  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  you 
might  produce  cheapness  of  provisions ;  but  I  did  not  believe  you  would  remedy  the 
ills  under  which  the  country  is  labouring  by  adding  fresh  causes  of  disturbance 
of  those  relations,  by  bringing  distress  on  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists. 
I  maintain  that  opinion  still.  And  it  was  with  these  qualifications  that  I  said, 
I  thought  you  were  bound  in  attempting  to  introduce  cheapness  of  food  to  guard  the 
interests  which  had  grown  up  under  a  system  of  protection,  and  under  which  so 
much  capital  had  been  applied  to  agriculture.  I  also  made  use  of  an  argument,  the 
force  of  which  you  deny,  but  which  I  maintain,  that  it  is  not  wise  that  the  sub- 
stantial supply  of  this  country  in  all  seasons  should  be  derived  from  foreign  states. 
These  were  the  qualifications  with  which  I  accompanied  my  opinion,  that  it  could 
not  follow  from  cheapness  of  food,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  relief  from  the 
evils  luider  which  we  are  now  suffering,  One  word  now,  and  one  word  only,  on  the 
nature  of  the  motion  on  which  I  trust  we  are  about  to  divide.  It  is  an  absolute 
declaration  of  opinion,  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  to  be  instantly  repealed.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wolverliampton,  so  deeply  is  he  impressed  with  the  policy  of  immediate 
repeal,  has  not  moved  that  any  prospective  measures  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
repeal.  The  resolution  he  submits  to  us  for  the  vote  is,  that  the  Corn-laws  be  at 
once  repealed.  [Mr.  M.  Phillips,  "  hear."]  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  he 
can  acquiesce  in  that  motion  ;  he  thinks  if  they  could  bo  repealed  to-night,  they 
ought  to  be  so.  But  those  who  think  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that 
agriculture  has  a  ckum  for  ])rotoction  on  account  of  the  special  burdens  it  sustains — 
those  who  agree  witli  the  noble  lord  that,  even  if  these  laws  are  unwise,  there  should  not 
be  a  sudden  and  rapid  disturbance  of^the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  them, 
cannot  vole  willi  the  hon.  gentleman.  All  tliose  who  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  the 
Jate  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  duty  on  the  ira- 
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port  of  foreign  com,  Imt  that  it  slionkl  be  for  tlic  purposes  of  revenue — a  (iuctiiiie 
Hot  (piite  consistent  witli  the  flourishing'  peroration  on  the  absohite  advantage  of 
man  depending  upon  man — cannot  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  noble  lord  had 
come  forward  and  stated  distinctly  that  native  agricidture,  in  his  ojiinion,  had  no 
claim  to  protection,  but  that  it  was  politic  for  mere  revenue  to  lay  a  duty  on  the 
import  of  foreign  corn;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  an  excise  duty  on  corn 
would  not  answer  his  purpose  better.  He  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  S.v.  per  (piarter 
on  the  import  of  foreign  corn;  but  would  it  not  be  better,  with  his  views,  to  pro- 
pose a  duty  of  4.?.  per  quarter,  to  be  equally  ai)])lied  to  corn,  the  jjroduce  of  our  own 
soil,  and  that  of  foreign  countries;  and  ibr  this  reason,  becau.se  the  produce  of  this 
country  having  no  claim  to  protection,  it  clearly  would  carry  out  his  views  as  to  the 
advantage  of  man  being  dependent  on  man,  if  he  imijosed  his  duty  equally  upon  all 
corn?  Does  the  noble  lord  dispute  that  doctrine?  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  deny  it.  If  a  tax  on  corn  be  legitimate  Tiierely  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  ex- 
cluding altogether  the  idea  of  protection,  de])end  ujion  it  it  is  equally  legitimate  to  tax 
domestic  and  foreign  corn;  and  it  would  be  more  in  correspondence  with  the  noble 
lord's  own  argument  to  equalise  the  duty  rather  than  lay  it  on  foreign  corn  exclu- 
sively. Those  who  concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  that  opinion,  cannot  vote  with 
the  hon.  gentleman.  yVU  tliose  again,  who  diead  the  conseipicnces  of  disturbing  the 
relations  of  Ireland  to  tiiis  country,  in  respect  of  agriculture*,  who  think  there  might 
be  some  risk,  who  are  alarmed  now  at  my  reduction  in  the  duty  on  oats — all  those 
who  dread  the  consequences  to  Ireland  of  a  sudden,  unliniited,  and  immediate  im- 
portation of  foreign  oats  into  this  country — even  those  who  hesitate  on  this  subject, 
cannot  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  Those  again  who  think  there  should  be  any 
interval  of  time  between  the  present  and  the  total  abrogation  of  duty,  cannot  vote 
with  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  given  a  vague  intimation  that 
he  might  possibly  consent  to  something,  if  he  were  certain  of  carrying  his  motion  ; 
but  as  the  motion  stands,  the  question  on  which  we  must  vote  is  this — that  the 
Corn-laws  shall  be  at  once  re{)ealed.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  incur  that  risk 
cannot  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  with  my 
views  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  Looking  to  the  j)roposal  1  have  made,  and  having  heard  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  ibr  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  Avho  told  us  that  he 
thought  vested  interests  ongiit  to  be  cautiously  dealt  with — that  he  thought  we  ought 
not  to  excite  undue  apprehensions  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest ; 
that  he  thought  the  consequences  might  be,  even  if  those  alarms  were  unfounded,  of 
the  most  injurious  character  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  by  leading  to  the 
diminished  i)roduction  of  wheat — when  I  look  at  the  proposal  I  have  made,  and  the 
conse(}uences  of  the  course  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  desci'ibes,  I  cannot 
imagine  why  he  can  refuse  to  vote  with  me  against  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hanq)ton.  This  I  know,  although  of  all  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  that  (the 
opposition)  side  of  the  House,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  wishes  to  lead  the 
way  to  ultimate  repeal.  [Mr.  Bullcr. — No.]  Well,  at  least  to  a  material  diminu- 
tion of  the  duty  ;  yet  he  sjjoke  with  so  much  just,  wise  caution,  and  circumspection 
as  to  the  necessity  of  not  exciting  alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  agricidtural  body 
(to  which  I,  perliaps,  am  particularly  sensitive),  that  I  think  if  I  could  inqiress  him 
with  the  extent  of  excitement  of  which  I  have  received  accounts,  arising  even  from 
the  modilied  proposition  I  have  submitted,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
see  I  have  ailvanced  as  far  as  I  can,  without  inflicting  that  injury  upon  existing 
interests  which  he  so  earnestly  deprecates;  and  therefore,  nj)on  mature  reflection,  I 
hope  he  will  vote  with  me  against  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Wolverhanqjton.  When  I  recollect  wiiat  were  the  views  of  ]Mr.  Kieardo — no  parti- 
cidar  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest — who  thought  that  the  jjresent  system  of 
Corn-laws  were  altogether  defective — who  thought  you  ought  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
better  system,  but  who  yet  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  deal  tenderly  with 
land,  and  projiosed  that  a  fixed  duty  of  '20s.  should  be  impused  on  foreign  corn  for 
the  first  year,  and  gradually  dimini>hing  each  year  by  Is.,  until  it  reached  10s., 
where  it  was  to  remain  stationary.  [.An  hon.  member. — That  was  fifteen  years 
ago.]  Well,  but  the  landed  interest  retpiires  pretty  nearly  the  same  protection  now 
as  then.     When  1  compare  the  scale  1  have  proposed  with  that  laid  down  by  Mr. 
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Ricardo — so  steady  a  friend  to  free  trade  and  the  princijdes  of  liberal  policy — when 
I  compare  my  scale  with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitmore  in  1828,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that,  as  compared  with  these  scales,  my  plan  is  a  material  relaxation.  Let 
me  now,  in  conclusion,  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  House 
shall  be  taken  by  a  decisive  majority  against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton — coupling  such  decision  with  that  given  against  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  and  in  favour  of  my  plan — bearing  in  mind  that 
as  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  are  in  a  state  of 
depression,  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  aggravate  the  distress  as  any  sudden  or 
violent  change  in  the  Corn-laws,  in  ignorance,  too,  of  the  other  proposals  which  the 
Government  have  to  make — I  trust  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton having  been  negatived,  the  House,  in  deference  to  public  feeling,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  public  wishes,  will  proceed  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible, 
consistently  with  due  deliberation,  to  pass  this  bill,  not  in  aggravation  of  the  duty, 
but  as  a  material  remission  and  relaxation  of  duty  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  House  again  adjourned,  and  on  the  following  night  divided  on  Mr.  Villiers's 
motion,  "  That  all  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  meat,  or  flour, 
do  now  cease  and  determine." — Ayes,  90  ;  Noes,  393 ;  majority  against  the  motion^ 
303. 


CORN  LAWS— FIRST  READING. 

March  4,  1842. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  he  understood  there  were  places  in  some  particular 
counties  where  there  was  a  regular  corn  trade  excluded,  and  some,  where  little  corn 
was  sold,  left  in  the  list ;  he  wished  to  know  whether  at  any  time  there  would  be  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  deciding  on  the  particular  towns  which  had  been 
selected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  Let  me  bring  up  the  bill,  and  I  will  answer  the  question.  The 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  on  the  motion  for  fixing  the  second 
reading — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  answering  the  question  which 
the  noble  lord  had  just  put.  Tiiis  bill  had  been  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  which  had  passed  through  committee,  and  assented  to  by  the  House.  It 
had  been  drawn  up  in  general  conformity  with  the  explanation  which  he  had  made 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  There 
were  one  or  two  points  which  it  might  be  convenient  now  to  state  with  respect  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  present  inspectors,  he  had  received  a  great 
many  communications,  representing  the  hardship  of  immediately  removing  them, 
and  that  removal  would  give  ground  for  claims  for  compensation,  which  he  was 
certainly  very  anxious  to  avoid,  when  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  public  service.  The  arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  make  with 
respect  to  inspectors  was  this — in  all  new  towns  to  place  the  averages  under  the 
Excise-officers,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Excise.  In  existing  towns 
to  continue  in  office  those  inspectors  who  might  be  perfectly  efficient  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Excise. 
Power  was  to  be  given  to  the  Treasury,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  they  deemed  it  advisable,  to  grant  superannuation  allowances  to  inspectors 
removed  from  office,  where,  from  length  of  service  and  good  conduct,  they  might  be 
entitled  to  retiring  allowance.  The  whole  duty  would  be  performed  by  the  Excise 
without  expense,  or  at  a  very  small  additional  expense  to  that  attending  their  other 
functions.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  saving  of  the  chief  part  of  the  present  ex- 
pense of  taking  the  averages.  With  regard  to  the  period  at  which  he  proposed,  that 
his  bill  should  come  info  operation — a  point  on  which  a  question  was  put  to  him  the 
other  night— as  the  bill  was,  in  every  instance,  a  relaxation  or  remission  of  existing 
duties,  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  (and  he  trusted  all  would  concur  in  this)  that 
■when  the  bill  received  the  assent  of  tlie  legislature  it  should  come  into  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Its  practical  operation  might  be  postponed  until  the  new 
system  of  averages  could  be  aj)plied  to  the  regulation  of  the  duties,  or  the  new  duties 
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miglit  be  regulated  for  a  short  i)crio(l  by  tlic  present  system  of  averages.    lie  thought 
upon  the  wliole,   th;it  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  the  bill  sbouliicome  into 
operation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  did  not  propose  that  it  should  wait  for 
the  new  system  of  averages.      The  bill,  therefore,   ui)on  passing  into  a  law,  would 
come  immediately  into  etfeet.     The  new  duties   would  be  regulated  by   the    old 
averages  at  first,  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  six  weeks,   the  new  averages 
would  take  effect.     With  resjject  to  tlie  noble  lord's  question,   the  reversion  in  the 
list  of  towns  which  had  been  promised  had  taken  place.       He  had  stated  from  the 
first,  that  in  extending  the  area  from  which  tiie  returns  were  collected,  his  object 
was  to  have  more  accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  (piantity  of  corn  sold,  and  of  the 
price  of  that  corn,  and  also  to  take  additional  precaution  against  fraudulent  combi- 
nations for  the  purpose  of  atfecting  the  averages.     lie  had  uniformly  stated,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  adding  to  the  list  of  towns,  he  had  no  design  to  atl'eet  indirectly 
the  amount  of  protection  to  domestic  produce.      He  did  not  wish   to  diminish  the 
average  price,  or  raise  the  duty  by  increasing  the  number  of  towns.      Tiie  noble 
lord  asked   on   what  principle  the   towns  had  been  selected.     It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  act  on  any  very  satisfactory  principles  in  the  selection.     It  was  not  very 
easy   in  towns   in  whicii   there  were  no  inspectors  to  ascertain  their  relative  im- 
portance, or  tihe  quantity  of  corn  sold.     It  was  evidently  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  importance  of  the  markets  in  towns  so  circumstanced.       But  in  the  revision  of 
the  list  of  towns,  they  had  acted  on  this  principle,  which  appeared  to  him  a  fair  one. 
At  present,  there  were  150,  or  perhaps  151  towns,  in  which  averages  were  collected 
by  means  of  inspectors,  and  of.these  a  certain  number  were  in  the  midst  of  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  a  certain  number  were  chiefly  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
character.     They  took  first  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  which  were 
not  now  included  in  the  list,   and  added  them  to  the  existing  number.     They  then 
made  a  selection  of  towns  in  agricultural  districts,  and  attempted  to  maintain  the 
same  ratio  between  them  and  the  manufacturing  towns  added,  which  existed  between 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  existing  list.     That  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  attemjited  to  j)roceed.     The  noble  lord  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  list,  and  of  course  of  showing  omissions  in  it  if  there  should  be 
any.      Some  gentlemen  might  have  local  information,  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
not  the  means  of  procuring.     There  might  be  errors  in  the  list  of  towns,  and  some 
which  were  omitted  might  be  of  greater  importance  than  some  which  were  selected. 
He  could  only  say,  that  he  had  taken  all  tlie  means  in  his  power  to  collect  the  most 
important  towns,  and  if  any  one  could  point  out  an  error,  it  would  be  a  subject  for 
discussion  when  the  bill  was  in  committee.       It  was  his  wish — subject  of  course  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  House — that  as  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been  marked  with 
respect  to  the  resolutions,  the  measure  should  be  framed  as  rajjidly  as  it  could,   con- 
sistently with  that  degree  of  deliberation  which  the  House  might  think  fit  to  give  to 
its  details.    He  would,  therefore,  propose  to  fix  the  second  reading  for  ^londay  next. 
If  it  should  be  desired  again  to  debate  the  measure  upon  the  principle,  and  if  other 
business  should  prevent  there  being  lime  for  considering  it — of  course,  he  would  not 
bring  it  forward  at  an  hour  unsuitable  for  that  discussion.    If  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  in  favour  of  the  bill,  as  an  improvement  of  the  existing  law,  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  bring  it  into  speedj'  operation — not  pressing  it  on  unduly  against  the 
wish  of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  it.    He  believed 
the  bill  would  be  printed  to-morrow.     He  should  fix  Monday  for  the  second  reading, 
with  the  understanding  that,   if  the  business  of  supply  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  until  a  late  period  on  that  evening,  the  second  reading  should  be  fixed 
for  a  future  day. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  jNIonday,    It  was  ultimately  fixed  for  Wednesday. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 

March  4,  1S42. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell,)  wished  to  state  that  his  motive  for  naming  Monday  for  the  second 
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reading  of  the  Corn-law  bill  was  solely  in  reference  to  the  public  interest  and  (ho 
general  convenience.  He  wished  it  should  be  known  that  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
in  answer  to  the  noble  lord,  was  as  to  the  course  that  he  was  desirous  to  pursue,  and 
then  he  must  depend  entirely  on  what  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  He  re- 
ceived daily  communications  which  urged  upon  him  the  advantage  of  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  what  were  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government  with 
respect  to  financial  matters,  and  the  commercial  atl'airs  of  this  country.  He  felt  that 
tliere  was  much  justice  and  force  in  these  representations,  and  therefore  it  was,  that 
he  had  given  notice  for  voting  the  estimates  that  night  for  the  navy  and  army  in  a 
committee  of  sup[)ly.  Wednesday  being  the  ■23rd  of  March,  they  were  to  recollect 
that  the  following  Friday  was  a  day  on  which  they  could  not  meet.  On  the  24th, 
Thursday,  there  would  then  be  a  necessary  interruption  to  their  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary business.  He  proposed,  then,  that  the  estimates  for  the  army  and  navy 
should  make  such  progress  in  committee  of  supply  as  would  justify  him  in  explain- 
ing the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government,  both  as  to  their  financial  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  Under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  was  most 
anxious  not  to  postpone  his  statement  beyond  that  day  week.  Because,  if  he  did, 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  the  House  coming  to  a  definite  judgment,  with  regard 
to  his  statement,  before  its  separation.  With  reference  to  himself,  he  had  no  personal 
convenience  to  consult ;  but  seeing  the  interruption  that  necessarily  took  place  in 
commercial  transactions,  and  that  it  must  continue  until  all  doubts  were  solved  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  government,  he  should  be  most  anxious  for  the  public 
convenience,  and  the  public  convenience  alone,  to  make  his  statement  that  day  week. 
He  should  not  insist  that  the  whole  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates  should  be  voted 
before  he  made  his  statement.  We  wished  to  avail  himself  of  no  pretext  for  post- 
poning it ;  but  he  thought  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  House  should 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  main  branches  of  the  naval  and  military  service,  and 
whether  the  general  views  of  the  country  coincided  with  what  the  government  deemed 
to  be  the  necessary  demand  to  be  made  upon  it.  It  was  of  importance  that  the  House 
should  declare  its  opinion  as  the  amount  of  force  to  be  kept  up  both  in  the  navy  and 
army.  When  the  House  had  determined  -what  they  considered  would  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  the  number  of  its  seamen,  and  for  the  upholding 
the  military  force — when  votes  for  these  purposes  were  reported,  he  should  feel  him- 
self justified  in  proposing  tiiat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  votes  then  passed,  explain  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  government.  As  he  had  said  before,  it  was  his  own  impression 
that  the  public  convenience  should  be  consulted  by  adopting  the  plan  that  he 
proposed.  He  earnestly  hoped,  then,  that  the  House  would  affirm  the  proposal  of 
the  government  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  force  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  thus  might  be  in  a  condition  on  Friday  next  of  explaining  the 
views  of  the  government,  both  as  to  their  finances  and  commerce.  If  it  were 
intended,  however,  to  take  a  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  could  hardly 
hope  the  matter  would  be  disposed  of  on  Monday.  It  was,  however,  he  deemed, 
better  for  him  not  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it  on  Monday,  but  if  he  were 
not  able  to  bring  on  the  bill  early  on  Monday,  and  he  would  not  propose  it  unless  he 
could  do  so  at  an  early  hour,  then  he  should  name  Wednesday  next  for  the  second 
reading.  He  did  not  mean,  he  repeated  it,  to  propose  the  second  reading  on  Monday, 
unless  he  could  bring  it  forward  at  such  an  early  hour  that  it  could  be  fully  discussed. 
The  subject  then  dropped. 


CORN  LAWS— SECOND  READING. 
March  9,  1842. 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill — • 

Sir  llonicKT  1*ki:l  said — Sir,  I  must  in  the  first  place,  off'er  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  for  the  liberal  oiler  whicli  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  make  to  me  of  the  8s.  duty.  The  noble  lord  says  I  should  be  perfectly 
welcome  to  take  possession  of  tiie  8,v.  duty,  and  propose  it  as  the  measure  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  thinks  my  friends  and  supporters  would  be  compelled  to  sanction 
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tli:it  measure  or  any  otlier  wliicli  I  may  propose,  and  fliat  I  should  hoar  no  taunt 
from  liini  if  I  adopted  that  measure.  Now,  I  do  not  adopt  tlie  measure  of  llie  noble 
lord,  beeause  1  disapj)rove  of  it;  I  disapproved  of  it  when  in  opposition,  and  stated 
the  grounds  on  which  I  was  led  to  form  tiiat  opinion.  The  noble  lord,  it  appears 
from  what  he  said  to-night,  was  aware,  during  last  session,  that  I  should  probably 
propo.=e  some  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws.  lie  cannot,  therefore,  taunt  me  with 
any  inconsistency  in  brinji^in-j^  forward  a  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  The  noble  lord,  wishing  to  secure  two  members  for  Lincoln-;hire,  intimated 
his  opinion  to  the  constituency  that  they  had  better  sui)port  Mr.  Ilandley  and  the 
noble  lord  the  jjresent  member  for  that  county,  as  they  iniglit  be  (piite  sure  that  the 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  give  their  cordial  support  to  the  existing 
system  of  Corn-laws,  whereas  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  I  intended  to  projmse  an 
alteration,  and  that  those  who  would  succeed  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  probably  sup})ort  such  a  scheme.  The  noble  lord,  therefore,  must  have  been 
prepared  for  sucii  a  measure  as  the  one  I  now  ))ropose.  If  I  were  to  pro[)ose  an  8.v. 
duty,  I  could  not  defend  it  on  the  principles  of  the  noble  lord,  lie  tells  us  that  he 
does  not  wish  that  corn  should  be  at  a  higher  ])rice  than  is  consistent  with  justice  to 
the  agricultural  intei'est.  It  is  incumbent  on  hicn,  therefore,  to  tell  us  what  justice 
to  the  agriculturist  is.  I  apprehend  that  he  will  labour  under  the  same  dilliculty  as 
he  thinks  I  do,  I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  the  distinction  in  ])rinciple  here  between 
the  noble  lord  and  myself  I  have  been  excessively  blamed  for  intimating  an  o])inion 
that  corn  might  probably  be  hereafter  at  a  price  from  5-is.  to  .58.?.,  and  the  noble 
lord  distinctly  says  to-night — that  is  the  consolation  he  gives  the  agriculturists — 
that  with  an  8s.  duty  he  does  not  apprehend  there  will  be  any  material  ditference  in 
the  price.  Why,  if  the  noble  lord  means  the  present  price  of  corn,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  My  opinion  is,  that  under  my  law,  the  price  of  corn,  taking  the  average 
of  the  last  four  yeai-s,  at  G2s.  to  G4.s'.,  will  be  less  than  iu  those  years.  If  you  adopt 
tiie  scale  of  duties  which  I  propose,  I  must  own  I  think  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn  from  any  sucii  general  averages  as  G"2,v.  or  64a'.  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  speech  made  on  bringing  forward  the  bill,  and 
sliould  have  submitted  to  all  the  misconstructions  and  misrepresentations  of  what  I 
said,  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  again  repeated  them.  1  have  been  told  that  I  said  on 
that  occasion  that  I  did  not  contemj)late  that  any  relief  whatever  would  be  atibrded 
by  it  to  the  commercial  distress,  and  therefore  half  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  other  side  have  said  to  my  hon.  friends,  "  Wiiy  do  yoti  support  this  measure, 
from  which  the  author  of  it  himself  declares  there  will  be  no  mitigation  of  the  existing 
commercial  distress?"  I  beg  to  refer  now  to  what  I  tlid  say  on  that  subject.  Here 
is  a  report  of  what  I  said,  which  I  did  not  correct  in  any  way.  I  am  always  sur- 
prised at  the  general  fidelity  with  which  the  reports  of  what  j)asses  here  are  given, 
and  I  take  it  as  being  an  ordinary  report,  uncorrected  by  myself.  I  found,  on 
bringing  forward  the  scheuie,  a  general  attempt  to  create  excitement  and  agitation 
throughout  the  country,  by  declaring  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  commercial 
distress  might  be  attributed  to  the  Corn-laws.  I  found  that  many  persons  were 
suffering  great  privations,  and  I  found  strenuous  and  combined  efforts  made  to 
inflame  their  passions  by  representing  the  Corn-laws  as  the  cause  of  the  manufactur- 
ing distress,  and  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  as  solely  actuated  in 
their  maintenance  of  the  Corn-laws  by  pecuniary  and  corrupt  motives.  The 
language  I  made  use  of  with  reference  to  this  jjoint  was  as  follows  : — "  I  feel  bound 
to  declare,  that  I  cannot  attribute  the  distress,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  w:us  by  some 
sniiposed  imputable,  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  do  not  view  v\ith  those 
feelings  of  despondency  with  which  some  are  inclined  to  regard  them,  the  com- 
mercial jjro.^pects  of  this  country." 

'J'hosc  were  the  words  I  made  use  of,  and  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunder- 
land, to  whose  speech  I  listened  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  I  may  add  also, 
from  the  moderation  of  its  tone,  as  well  as  from  its  ability,  with  great  satisfaction, 
states,  that  in  that  respect,  he  takes  a  view  not  materially  ditlereut  from  mine.  I 
do  think  I  should  be  ])raetisiug  a  delusion  if  I  said,  that  tlie  alteration  of  the  Corn- 
laws  would  produce  material  and  immediate  mitigation  of  the  Cdinmercial  distress. 
'1  hat  was  the  qualified  way  in  which  I  stated  this  opinion.  I  added,  that  ''  While  I 
admit  the  existence  of  connncrcial  distress,  while  I  deplore  the  sutl'erings  which  it 
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has  occasioned,  and  sympathise  with  those  who  have  unfortunately  been  exposed  to 
privations,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare  that,  after  having  given  to 
this  subject  the  fullest  consideration  in  my  power,  I  cannot  recommend  the  proposal 
which  I  have  to  make  by  exciting  a  hope,  that  it  will  tend  materially  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  mitigation  of  that  commercial  distress." 

That  w^as  the  language  I  adopted,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  Corn- 
laws  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  said,  I  thought  there  were  other  causes  which 
had  done  much  more  to  produce  distress;  and  I  declared,  that  I  did  not  despond, 
nor  did  I  believe  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted,  and  our  manu- 
facturing prosperity  ruined.  I  said,  I  thought  there  were  other  causes  in  operation 
which  would  account,  not  altogether,  but  in  a  material  degree,  for  the  present 
distress.  This  is  one  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  nights' 
debate,  I  have  been  constantly  subjected.  I  have  been  subjected  to  the  imputation 
of  having  brought  forward  this  measure,  witliout  the  sliglitest  hope  that  it  would 
contribute  in  the  least  to  restore  commercial  prosperity.  It  has  been  said,  that  I 
declared  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  fix  the  price  of  corn  at  54*.  or  56s.,  or  at 
least  to  ensure  its  never  verging  more  than  from  54s.  to  58s.  I  beg  again  to  refer 
to  what  I  really  did  say : — "  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult,  than  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  amount  of  protection  required  for  the  home  producer.  I  am  almost 
afraid  even  to  mention  the  term  '  remunerating  price,'  because  I  know  how  neces- 
sarily vague  must  be  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  it.  The  price  requisite  in  order 
to  remunerate  the  home  grower  must  necessarily  varj' ;  a  thousand  circumstances  must 
be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  determine  whether  a  certain  price  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient remuneration  or  not;  and  the  same  difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  determine 
on  adjusting  the  scale  of  duties.  .  .  I  cannot  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to 
see  any  great  or  permanent  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of 
corn  beyond  the  lowest  amount  I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  general  position  of  the  country,  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
burdens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the  country.  When  I  name  this  sum,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating 
price,  or  any  inference  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that 
price ;  for  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  is  utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion  to  say  that,  by  any 
duty,  fixed  or  otherwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature." 

I  said,  that  all  you  could  do  was,  to  determine  the  price  at  which  you  would 
permit  competition  with  the  foreign  grower,  but  you  could  not  guarantee  the  pro- 
ducer a  fixed  price,  or  answer  for  its  maintenance  at  between  54s.  and  58s.  For  this 
report,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible ;  but,  as  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  me,  it  is  exactly  in  correspondence  with  what  I  did  say.  The 
noble  lord  selected  a  particular  instance  with  respect  to  imports  from  the  United 
States.  I  certainly  did  mention  a  particular  instance  in  whicli  an  import  had  taken 
place  from  the  United  States  in  a  very  short  period.  An  hon.  and  gallant  officer 
opposite  (Sir  C.  Napier)  said,  I  ought  not  to  rely  on  that  case  as  an  indication  of 
the  length  of  voyage  under  all  circumstance,  and  desired  that  there  might  be  pro- 
duced an  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  by  ships  importing  corn  from  the 
United  States.  I  have  it  now  before  me,  with  respect  to  New  York,  the  chief  port 
from  which  corn  is  brought  into  England,  giving  the  length  of  voyage  of  all  ships 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  1841.  The  number  of  ships  was  thirty,  and  the 
average  duration  of  the  voyage  was  twenty-three  days;  and  that  being  the  case,  if 

frou  do  permit,  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  a  more  regular  trade  in  corn  than  you  have 
lad  under  the  existing  law,  it  does  appear  to  me  clear  from  this  paper,  that  the 
United  States  are  not,  in  comparison  witli  Dantzic  and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  placed 
at  such  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  import  of  corn  into  this  country  as  some 
people  have  imagined.  Having  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  address  the  House 
upon  the  subject,  I  have  always  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  my  observations 
to  the  particular  subject  immediately  under  discussion.  I  thought  we  had  already 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  fixed  duty,  and  also  of  the  sliding-scale.  But  the  noble 
lord  has  revived  both.  And  yet  he  is  not  now  at  liberty  to  propose  the  scheme  of  a 
fixed  duty.     This  advocate  for  great  principles  will  negative  my  bill.     He  who  talks 
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so  much  of  conciliating  political  siijiport,  d;ire  not  maintain  his  own  principle  and 
resolution  in  order  that  he  may  collect  a  few  stray  votes  from  those  around  him.  If 
the  noble  lord  iiad  been  consistent,  and  had  wished  to  enlighten  us,  be  ought  dis- 
tinctly to  haveexplaiued  what  he  means  by  justice  to  agriculture.  On  what  principle 
was  bis  Ss.  duty  to  be  maintained  ?  He  admits  the  8s.  duty  would  not  dimiidsh  the 
price  of  corn  ;  if  that  be  so,  and  if  the  manufacturer  be  of  o|)inion  that  the  higii  price 
of  corn  is  the  cause,  of  all  others,  favourable  to  foreign  competition,  how  does  the 
noble  lord  think,  that  the  8s.  duty  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  corn  (piestion  ?  1'liis 
is  the  case  of  the  free  traders,  the  constant  and  decided  advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  They  say  that  a  bread  tax  is  odious  and  unjust,  they  say  that  the 
existence  of  a  tax  upon  corn  subjects  you  to  an  unfair  and  discouraging  competition 
with  foreigners,  but  the  noble  lord  tells  them,  "  Take  the  8.v.  fixed  duty  on  corn," 
although  he  does  not  think  the  result  will  be  any  diminution  of  the  cost  of  corn  in 
this  country — he  does  not  expect  prices  will  be  reduced.  How,  then,  can  he  expect 
that  his  project  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question?  and  how  can  he 
expect  to  unite  in  permanent  union  with  him  those  whose  support  he  could  conciliate 
only  when  he  ventured  to  move  a  negative?  Why,  the  first  moment  he  brought 
forward  any  distinct  substantive  proposition,  as  has  been  my  duty,  his  present  sup- 
porters would  at  once  abandon  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  viscount,  the  member  for 
Sunderland,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate,  not  only  admitted  that  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial and  material  improvement  of  the  existing  law — be  not  only  admitted  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  that  it  would  have  this  advantage,  that 
it  would  occasion  an  increase  of  revenue ;  but  he  also  drew  a  favourable  contrast 
between  the  proceeding  of  the  present  and  the  late  government  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  brought  forward  this  question.  Having  determined  on  an 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  we  placed  the  announcement  of  it  in  the  Queen's  speech, 
and  on  the  earliest  day  on  which  it  was  possible  to  discuss  the  question,  we  brought 
it  forward,  on  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  government.  The  noble  lord, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  an  entire  silence  on  the  subject  in  her  Majesty's  speech, 
and  intimated  to  the  House  bis  intentions  with  reference  to  the  Corn-laws  only  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  session.  As  a  question  atFecting  great  and  complicated 
interests,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  minds  of  men  were  much  divided,  I  had  to 
deal  with  the  Corn-laws;  and  I  felt  this,  that  if  the  question  was  to  be  touched,  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  it  to  a  practical  conclusion.  I  did  not  want  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  enunciating  some  general  prineii)lcs,  and  after  spending  the  session  in 
discussion,  find  myself  in  August  practically  where  1  was  in  January  previous.  I 
wished  to  propose  a  measure  which  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  passing  into  a  law — 
not  giving  universal  satisfaction,  for  that  I  despaired  of — but  having  the  concurrence 
of  the  well- thinking,  rational,  intelligent  jjortions  of  the  community.  Yes,  and  I 
have  had  it.  And  what  makes  your  debates  so  flat  and  dull?  Wbat,  but  that  the 
country  has  decided  in  favour  of  my  measure?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Anti  -Corn- 
law  league ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  so  soon  forget  their  vocation  as 
to  permit  their  acquiescence  in  this  law.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  agricultural 
community,  but  I  do  believe  that  among  the  trading,  manufacturing,  commercial 
classes,  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  the  measure  I  have  proposed,  looking  at  the 
existing  state  of  the  country,  is  a  fair  and  just  arrangement.  Yes,  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  should  find  tlie  debates  in  this  House  carried  on  with  much  more  spirit 
and  vigour.  Well,  now,  this  is  the  second  reading  of  the  bill;  and  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  lord  is,  that  it  be  rejected.  But  tlie  decision  to-night  will  be  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  because  it  will  be  my  mis- 
fortune to  find  myself  opposed  by  those  who,  with  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  were 
in  favour  of  a  fixed  duly.  And,  by  the  by,  when  the  noble  lord  ofl'ered  me  the  fixed 
duty  scheme,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he  meant  the  fixed  duty  of  the  last 
session  or  that  of  the  jiresent.  Allow  me  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  when  he  says  I 
scare  my  agricultural  friends  by  threatening  them  with  the  ghost  of  the  late  govern- 
ment in  Palace-yard,  that  if  that  ghost  were  an  indication  that  the  late  government 
were  reallj'.  defunct,  the  apparition  would  not  be  an  unwelcome  one.  [Cheers.]  lam 
sorry  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op])ositedoes  not  understand  me.  Ihit  will  the  noble 
lord  tell  me,  when  be  makes  the  offer  of  the  fixed  duty,  whether  he  is  bequeathing 
to  me  one  of  those  legacies  which  the  late  government  on  their  death-bed  left  to  an 
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admiring  country — the  8s.  fixed  duty,  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  a  resobite 
g-overnment,  whatever  the  price  of  corn  might  be,  in  order  to  ensure  permanence  in 
the  commercial  arrangements  of  the  country,  or  that  modification  of  a  fixed  duty 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  noble  lord,  he  proposed  in  the  course  of  this  session — 
which  adopted  the  averages,  for  they  were  necessary  to  the  system,  and  provided  that 
when  corn  should  arrive  at  7is.  there  should  be  a  sudden  drop  in  the  scale  from  8s. 
to  a  nominal  duty  ?  I  shall  be  opposed  by  those  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn 
who  think  there  should  be  a  fixed  duty  as  countervailing  the  burdens  on  land;  and 
by  those  other  advocates  of  a  fixed  duly  who  agree  witli  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Tiverton,  that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country, 
not  by  way  of  protection,  but  specially  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  I  shall  also  be 
opposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  5s.  duty.  I  shall  be  opposed,  I  fear,  by  those  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  any  duty  whatever.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  opposed  bj'  some,  I  trust 
a  very  few,  who,  differing  totally  from  the  great  body  of  my  opponents,  think  my  pro- 
posal endangers  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  [Lord  Worsley  :  "Hear,"]  The  noble 
lord  is  one  of  them.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  also  be  opposed  by  some  gentlemen  from 
the  sister  kingdom — the  loudest  advocates  for  free  trade,  who,  when  the  proposal  was 
in  the  distance,  or  brought  forward  by  a  government  who  could  not  carry  it,  gave  their 
political  support  to  an  administration  which  was  the  very  ghost  of  free  trade  in 
Palace-yard.  Now,  I  earnestly  ask  those  hon.  gentlemen  well  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  rejecting  this  measure:  3s.  4(1.  on  oats  is  the  highest 
duty  which  the  noble  lord  gives  them ;  and  any  protection  so  inadequate,  so 
pregnant  with  danger  as  they  say  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  being  at 
any  rate  a  higher  protection  than  tliat  which  the  noble  lord  offers,  will,  I  should  think, 
be  preferable  in  their  eyes.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Wallingford  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  I  should  propose  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  this  ;  he  differs 
from  me,  and  thinks  it  will  cause  the  introduction  of  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  corn. 
I  shall  therefore,  I  fear,  encounter  his  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  is 
injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests.  But  I  ask  those  hon.  gentlemen  to  consider, 
if  they  reject  this  measure,  what  prospect  of  success  there  would  be  of  carrying  any 
other  measure?  I  do  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that  success  is  indifferent.  I 
think  hon.  gendemen  ought  to  feel  that  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  own 
arguments  as  to  consider  it  a  misfortune  for  them  to  be  rejected  ;  but  I  must  say, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  from  an  increased  protection  upon 
oats  in  Ireland,  or  wheat  in  England.  They  may  not  think  I  go  far  enough;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  considering  the  present  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  law  will  be  proposed  which  will  be  more  generally  satisfac- 
tory, or  which,  at  any  rate,  will  give  increased  protection ;  and  if  they  come  to  that 
conclusion,  and  find  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  agriculturists  who  wish,  per- 
haps, for  increased  protection,  yet  at  least,  admit  that  there  are  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  the  subject — an  opinion  that  this  is  a  better  measure  than  they  anticipated — I 
trust  that  this  feeling,  which  I  believe  to  predominate  among  the  most  intelligent 
agriculturists  of  this  country,  will  have  its  due  influence  in  this  House,  and  that  my 
hon.  friends,  if  they  will  not  agree  with  me  in  all  its  details,  will  feel  themselves 
enabled  to  give  me  their  support.  The  noble  lord  has  ridiculed  the  prejudices  and 
fears  of  the  agriculturists.  Now,  the  noble  lord  should  be  sparing  upon  that  point. 
He  has  a  perfect  right,  an<l  I  do  not  complain  of  it — on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  manly 
and  courageous — to  change  ojjinions  when  upon  more  extended  views  you  believe 
tliem  to  be  wrong ;  but  he  ought  to  have  had  mercy  on  the  farmers  who  entertained 
fears  respecting  agriculture  ;  for,  if  ever  there  were  a  public  man  who  wrote  in  a 
manner  to  excite  tliose  fears,  and  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  agriculturists,  that 
man  was  the  noble  lord.  There  sit  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  and  the 
hon.  member  the  late  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  (Mr.  Shell;)  and  if  ever 
any  men  did  any  thing  to  excite  a|)prehension,  the  one  for  Irish  oats,  the  other  for 
Englisli  wheat,  they  were  the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  noble 
lord  was  all  for  Englisli  wheat;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  all  for  Irish  oats;  but 
their  agricultural  partialities  have  in  some  degree  vanished.     Surely  I  might  say, — 

"  TiKjue  prior  tu  parcc," 

in  respect  to  those  unfortunate  farmers  whose  apprehensions  you  have  done  as  much 
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as  any  man  to  excite.  But  wliat,  I  again  ask,  will  be  the  consequence  of  rejecting 
tliis  measure?  In  proposing  it  I  o'ler  a  great  mitigation  of  the  evils  complained  of 
in  the  present  system.  Reject  it,  and  what  otlier  arrangement  can  be  made?  Is 
the  noble  lord  strong  enough  to  carry  his  8,v.  duty  ?  Is  any  other  party  strong 
enough  to  maintain  tlie  existing  system,  or  to  give  a  Corn-law  more  favourable  to 
the  agriculturists  ?  The  only  alternative  is,  leaving  this  question  the  suiyect  of 
prolonged  agitation  and  discussion,  interrupting  all  commercial  intercourse,  disturb- 
ing the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  making  it  impossible  for  any  mao 
to  know  upon  what  terms  he  holds  his  land.  I  believe  that  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  as  any  man  could  anticipate,  when  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  was  pro- 
posed, have  decided  that  this  is  a  just  protection,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  the  bill.  I  cannot  anticipate  the  support  of  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  repeal  or  a  fixed  duty ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  body  of  those  lion, 
gentlemen  who  have  for  many  years  given  me  their  confidence,  and  such  marked 
proofs  of  it  in  the  present  session,  will  feel  it  their  duty  upon  this  occasion,  and  upon 
every  other  future  discussion  upon  this  subject,  to  support  the  bill  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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March  11,  1842. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  go  into  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Speaker  having  left  the  Chair, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  as  the  House  has  now  sanc- 
tioned the  vote  that  her  Majesty's  government  considered  it  their  duty  to  propose 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  chief  military  establishments  of  the  country,  I  rise  to 
redeem  the  pledge  I  gave  some  time  back,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity,  consistent  with  parliamentary  usage  and  the  public  interest,  to  deve- 
lope  the  views  of  the  government  with  reference  to  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  country.  No  one  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the  importance  and  the 
extent  of  the  duty  that  devolves  on  me.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am 
how  disproportionate  are  my  intellectual  powers  to  the  proper  performance  of  my 
task;  but,  Sir,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  me — I  should  be 
unfit  to  stand  here  in  my  place  as  the  minister  of  the  British  Crown — if  I  could  feci 
disheartened  or  discouraged — if  I  could  entertain  any  thing  but  composure  and  con- 
tentedness  of  mind— any  thing,  I  may  say,  but  that  buoyancy  and  alacrity  of  spirit 
which  ought  to  sustain  every  public  man  when  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  a 
great  public  duty ;  conscious  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  motives  that  are  not  honour- 
able and  just,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  an  intimate  conviction,  that  according  to  the 
best  conclusion  of  his  imperfect  and  fallible  judgment,  that  which  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare,  I  may  say,  essential  to  the  prosperity,  of  the 
country.  Sir,  from  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  often  accompany  a  financial 
statement  of  this  kind,  I  am  free.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  on  such  occasions,  to 
maintain  great  reserve,  and  to  speak  with  great  caution.  A  due  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  impose  on  a  minister  the  duty  of  only  partially  disclosing  matters 
of  importance.  But  I  am  hampered  by  no  fetters  of  official  duty.  I  mean  to  lay 
before  you  the  truth — the  unexaggerated  truth,  but  to  conceal  nothing.  I  do  this 
first,  because  in  great  financial  ditticulties  the  first  step  towards  improvement  is  to 
look  those  difficulties  boldly  in  the  face.  This  is  true  of  individuals — it  is  true  also 
of  nations.  There  can  be  no  hope  of  improvement  or  of  recovery,  if  you  consent  to 
conceal  from  yourselves  the  real  difficulties  with  which  yon  have  to  contend.  I  have 
another  motive  also,  for  making  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  proposing  that 
which  we  believe  essential  to  the  public  interests.  With  you  will  rest  the  responsi- 
bility of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measures  which  I  propose,  and  it  is  therefore 
fitting,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  properly  to  perform  the  duty  which  you 
owe  to  the  country,  that  you  should  have  before  you  every  information — every 
157- Vol.  III. 
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element  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  full  and  impartial  judgment.  Sir, 
I  have  but  two  requests  to  offer  to  the  House  before  I  enter  on  my  statement.  Tiie 
first  is,  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  that,  from  the  period  when  I  bring  forward  my 
financial  statement,  I  am  labouring  under  some  special  disadvantages.  I  speak 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  estimates  which  I  may  form  of  the  probable  reve- 
nue of  the  country.  I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  to  wait  until  the  sup- 
plies have  been  voted — until  the  financial  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  closed.  If, 
hereafter,  in  my  estimates,  formed  as  tiiey  shall  be  with  every  desire  that  they  should 
be  just  and  accurate,  I  should  have  been  found  to  have  been  mistaken,  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  labouring  under  disadvantages  to  which  others 
have  not  been  exposed.  Another  request  which  I  shall  make  is,  that  the  House  will 
have  the  goodness  to  postpone  its  judgment  until  I  shall  have  laid  before  it  the  whole 
plan  of  the  government — that  they  will  not  judge  hastily  on  a  partial  development 
of  my  views — that  they  will  not  hastily  pronounce  that  what  I  may  propose  is  an 
insult  to  the  country — or,  if  I  affect  any  particular  interest,  that  I  shall  not  therefore 
be  given  out  as  proposing  something  that  is  perfectly  unreasonable  and  unjust.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  every  man,  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  a  full 
sense  of  our  real,  but  not  insuperable  difficulties,  will  postpone  his  judgment  until 
he  has  before  him  the  whole  of  the  plan  which  I  shall  propose.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, Sir,  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  state  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  finances  and 
expenditure  of  the  country;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  estimate 
which  was  formed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  F.  T.  Baring),  with  respect  to  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1842.  Sir,  events  have  proved  that 
that  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate  was  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  an 
estimate  to  be.  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  that  the  income  of  the 
country  might  be  expected  to  realise  the  sum  of  £48,310,000.  He  calculated  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  period,  that  is,  for  the  year  ending  April  5,  1842,  at 
^50,731,000.  There  were  some  slight  variations  afterwards  made  in  the  votes, 
which,  of  course,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  foresee  at  the  time  when  he  was 
speaking.  There  was  a  supplementary  vote  taken  for,  I  think,  the  Ordnance  esti- 
mates, in  the  first  session  of  the  present  parliament.  1  think  there  was  also  a  vote 
omitted,  that,  namely,  for  the  Caledonian  canal ;  but  the  amount  of  the  difference 
made  by  these  changes  was  so  small,  as  to  he  hardly  worth  referring  to.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  this  moment,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate 
is  perfectly  correct  or  not,  because  a  portion  of  one  quarter  of  the  year  is  not  j'et 
closed.  The  actual  produce  of  the  revenue  from  April  5,  1841,  to  February  26, 
1842,  was  ^43,730,000.  If  you  estimate  that  the  receipts  for  the  current  quarter  of 
the  present  year  will  be  equal  to  the  receipts  of  the  current  quarter  of  last  year,  you 
must  add  to  the  actual  receipt  the  sum  of  ^4,323,000.  Consequently,  the  revenue 
will  amount  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  £48,053,000,  being  less  than  the  amount  «sti- 
mated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  160,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
expenditure  was  not  quite  so  great  as  that  which  he  estimated,  or  rather  will  pro- 
bably not  be  so  great,  and  consequently  his  estimate,  which  took  the  expected  deficit 
at  ^2,421,000,  will  probably,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
the  deficit.  The  actual  amount  of  the  deficit  for  a  year  will,  I  think,  be  ^'2,334,000, 
speaking,  as  I  said  before,  from  estimate  onlj^  with  respect  to  the  last  quarter,  but 
giving  the  best  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  deficiency  for  the 
present  year.  The  deficiency,  therefore,  for  the  current  year  we  may  assume  to  be 
about  ^2,350,000.  1  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  income  for  this  year,  which  will 
end  on  the  5th  of  April,  1843.  I  take  the  Customs  for  the  ensuing  year  at 
;£22, 500,000.  The  Excise,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  season  for  malting,  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  take  at  a  higher  sum  than  £13,450,000.  Supposing  there  is  a 
favourable  harvest,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  Excise  revenue,  but 
it  has  also  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  revenue  you  derive  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.  With  an  unfavourable  harvest,  if  your  Excise  is 
diminished  in  amount,  then  there  will  be  some  compensation  to  be  expected  from 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  corn.  I  will  take  tlie  Customs,  then,  for  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1843,  at  £22,500,000;  the  Excise  at  £13,450,000;  the  Stamps  at 
£7,100,000;    from  the  taxes  I  expect  to   obtain  £4,400.000;    the  Post-office,   I 
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think,  may  probably  yield  £500,000;  the  produce  of  the  Crown  lands  I  take  at 
£150,000,  and  the  other  miscellaneous  items  of  revenue  at  £'250,000,  making  a 
total  of  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  184;3,  of  £48,;)50,0O0. 
The  expenditure,  now  that  the  House  has  sanctioned  the  votes  for  the  army  and  navy, 
can  be  estimated  with  greater  accuracy.  The  interest  ontiie  debt  will  be  i!24,G27,Oo6, 
terminable  annuities,  £4,070,000;  the  interest  on  Plvchctiucr-bills,  £7-22,O0O, 
making  tiie  whole  charge  on  account  of  debt,  £29,427,000.  The  other  charges  on 
the  consolidated  fund  I  will  take,  including  the  civil  list  £390,000,  at  £2,368,000. 
The  field  I  have  to  travel  over  is  so  extensive,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  better  that  I 
should  omit  mentioning  the  various  items.  The  total  charges  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  therefore,  will  be  £31,795,000.  The  vote  for  the  army,  if  ultimately  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House,  will  be  £6,617,000;  that  for  the  navy  will  be  £6,739,000; 
that  for  the  Ordnance,  £2.084,000  ;  the  miscellaneous  charges  on  the  annual  grants 
by  parliament  will  be  £2,800,000 ;  the  vote  on  account  of  Canada,  which  is  to  be 
expended  on  the  clothing  of  the  volunteers,  will  be  £108,000.  I  think  it  was  under- 
stood that,  when  that  charge  should  cease,  a  corresponding  sum  should  be  expended 
on  fortifications.  I  therefore  take  it  at  £108,000.  I  will  take  the  charge  for  the 
expedition  to  China,  upon  the  wliole,  at  £675,000  for  the  present  year.  That  vote 
consists  of  two  parts,  which  I  will  state  to  the  House.  £175,000  will  be  required 
to  defray  the  arrears  of  expenditure  for  the  current  year,  and  a  sum  of  £500,000  to 
meel  the  charge  whicli  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  by  actual  vote  during  the 
year  ending  April  5,  1843.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  will  be  £50,819,000.  The  general  result  then  is,  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  ending  April  5,  1843,  will  be  £50,819,000,  and  the  estimated 
income  will  be  £48,350,000,  making  a  probable  deficiency  of  £2,469,000.  But  that 
deficiency  is  upon  the  votes  of  the  year — upon  the  expenditure  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  within  the  year.  To  that  deficiency  ought  to  be  added  the 
actual  charge  which  may  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  with 
China.  I  do  not  contemplate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  within  tlie  year 
more  than  £500,000,  but  he  would  form  a  very  inadecjuate  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  that  expedition,  who  should  think  that  the  total  expense  will  be  limited  to 
that  sum  of  £500,000.  Sir,  the  expense  of  our  expedition  to  China  stands  thus: — 
The  ari'ears  of  the  sums  that  were  due  to  the  East  India  Company  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1841,  were  £708,000.  A  grant  was  made  in  the  session  of  1840,  of  £173,000. 
That  left  the  arrears  of  former  ye.ar-s  to  be  provided  in  1841,  at  £535,000.  The 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  to  the  1st  of  Apr-il,  1842,  was  £658,000,  making  the 
total  charge  of  April,  1842,  £1,192,000.  Tliere  have  been  applied  to  that  charge 
the  grant  of  parliament  which  was  made  for  the  session  of  1841,  and  which  amounted 
to  £400,000;  and  there  has  also  been  applied  in  India  money  derived  from  the  ran- 
som paid  for  Canton  to  the  amount  of  £618,000.  I  have,  therefore,  to  set  oflf'  for  the 
•whole  of  1841,  against  the  charge  of  £1,192,000,  actual  payments  to  the  amount  of 
£1,018,000,  leaving  the  arrears  to  be  provided  for  at  present  £175,000.  Looking- 
to  the  extent  of  the  preparations  wliich  have  been  made  for  the  continuance,  and  I 
trust  the  completion,  of  tbe  hostilities  with  China,  I  do  not  think  I  can  safely  esti- 
mate the  cost  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  at  much  less  than 
£1,400,000,  or  £1,500,000,  for  £500,000  of  which  we  make  provision  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  But  let  us  take  the  whole  cost  at  £1,300,000,  that  is  the  lowest  sum  we 
can  fairly  take,  there  will  then  be  a  deficiency,  some  time  or  other  to  be  provided 
for,  of  not  less  than  £800,000.  Thei-efore,  to  my  estimated  deficiency  of  £2,470,000, 
in  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  the  general  service  of  the  year,  you  must  add  the  pro- 
bable demands  which  may  be  made  upon  you  to  the  extent  of  £700,000  or  £800,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  may  be  demands  for  Australia  and  other  colonies,  that  may 
possibly  amount  to  the  sum  of  £100,000.  I  do  not  take  into  account  the  charge 
which  will  probably  be  necessary  on  account  of  Canada — it  is  not  a  charge  exactly, 
but  I  think  there  was  an  engagement  that  we  should  give  the  aid  of  our  credit  to 
Canada  for  a  loan  of  £1,500,000.  But  that,  I  apprehend,  is  altogether  independent 
of  actual  charge;  and  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  support  the  credit  of  Canada  by  that  of  this  House.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  right,  that  the  whole  extent  of  oiu-  engagements  should  be  placed  fairly  before  the 
country.     In  addition  to  all  this,  those  events  of  which  we  have  had  recent  cogni- 
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zance,  as  having  occurred  in  Affghanistan,  maj',  and  so  far  as  1  can  form  a  judg- 
ment will,   impose   upon    her    Majesty's    government  the  necessity   of  calling   on 
parliament  to  sanction,  perhaps,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  army  estimates.     I 
think  it  not   fitting  that  we  should  come   to  any   hasty   decision   in  the  absence 
of  official    information;    but   I    have  already  received   a  decisive   proof  that  the 
members  of  this  House,  the  representatives  of  a  great  people,  will  be  determined 
to  make  every  effort  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  occa- 
sional or  partial  disasters,  and  vindicating  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  name  in 
India.      Bear  in    mind,    then,    that  to    my   estimate   of  the  actual   deficiency   of 
^£2,470,000  for  the  general  service  of  the  year,  and  of  the  deficiency  which  must  at 
some  time  or  other  be  provided  for  on  account  of  the  expenditure  in  China,  you 
must  add  the  probable  demand  I  may  have  to  make  for  the  increase  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  establishments  of   this  country',   having  regard   to  the   position  of 
affairs  in  the  East.     Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  House  a  full  and 
complete  view  of  our  financial  position,  as  I  promised  to  do,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  refer  to  a  subject  which  has  of  late  occupied  little  attention  in  the  House,  but 
which  I  think  might,  with  advantage  to  the  public,  have  attracted  more  of  their 
regard — I  refer  to  the  state  of  Indian  finance,  a  subject  which  formerly  nsed  to 
be  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  House.     I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  may  appear  to  be  no  direct  and  immediate  connection  between  the  finances 
of  India  and  those  of  this  country,  but  that  would  be  a  superficial  view  of  our 
relations  with  India  which  should  omit  the  consideration  of  this  subject.     Depend 
upon  it,  if  the   credit  of  India  should  become  disordered,  if  some  great  exertion 
should  become  necessary,  then  the  credit  of  England  must  be  brought  forward  to  its 
support,  and  the  collateral  and  indirect  effect  of  disorders  in  Indian  finances  would 
be  felt  extensively  in  this  country.     Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Indian  finance  offers 
no  consolation  for  the  state  of  finance  in  this  country.     I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ac- 
count of  the  finances  of  India,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  a  correct 
one;  it  is  made  up  one  month  later  than  our  own  accounts — to  the  5th  of  May. 
Some  question  may  arise  on  the  papers  presented  to  parliament  with   respect  to 
the  commercial  assets  of  the  company,   but  I  have  ever}'  reason  to  believe  this  to 
be  a  true  account  of  the  position  of  Indian  finances.     It  states  the  gross  revenue  of 
India,  with  the  charges  on  it;  the  interest  of  the  debt;  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the 
charges  paid  on  it  in  England  ;  and  there  are  two  columns  which  contain  the  net 
surplus  and  the  net  deficit.     In  the  j-ear  ending  May,  1836,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£1,520,000  from  the  Indian  revenue.     In  the  year  ending  the  5lh   of  May,  1837, 
there  was  a  surplus   of  £1,100,000  which  was  reduced  rapidly,  in  the  year  ending 
May,  1838,  to  one  of  i;620,000.     In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  May,   1839,  the 
surplus  fell  to  £29,000;  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  May,   1840,  the  balance  of 
the  account  changed,  and   so  far  from  there  being    any  surplus,    the   deficit  on 
the  Indian  revenue  was   £2,414,000.     I  am  afraid  I  cannot  calculate  the  deficit 
for  the  year  ending  May  1841,  though  it  depends  at  present  partly  on   estimate 
at  much  less  than  £2,334,000.     The  House,   then,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  I  present  to  them  the  deficit  in  this  country 
for  the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  £2,350,000,  with  a  certain  prospect   of  a 
deficit  for  next  year  to  the  amount  of  at   least  £2,470,000,  independently  of  the 
increase  to    be   expected   on    account   of   China   and   Affghanistan,    and    that   in 
India,  that  great  portion  of  our  emjure,  I  show  a  deficit  on  the  two  last  years  which 
will  probably  not  be  less  than  £4,700,000.     Sir,  this  is  the  amount  of  deficiency  we 
have  to  meet  (1  mean,  of  course,  only  the  part  I  have  stated  affecting  this  coimtry)  ; 
how   shall  that  deficiency  be  supplied  ?     We  cannot  escape  the  consideration  of 
that  question ;  and  it  is  our  duty,   no  doubt,  before  any  proposition  be  made,  to 
exhaust  in   consideration   the  modes  by  which   that  deficiency  can   be  supplied. 
Shall  we  persevere  in  the  system  on  which  we  have  been  acting  for  the  last  five 
years?     Shall  we,  in  time  of  peace,  have  resort  to  the  miserable  expedient  of  con- 
tinued loans?     Shall  we  try  issues  of  exchequer-bills  ?     Shall  we  resort  to  savings- 
banks?     Shall  we  have  recourse  to  any  of  those  expedients  wliich,  call  them  by  what 
name  you  please,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  permanent  addition  to  the  public 
«lebt?    We  have  a  deficiency  of  nearly  £5,000,000  in  two  years;  is  there  a  prospect 
of  reduced  expenditure?     Without  entering  into  details,  but  looking  at  your  extended 
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empire,  at  the  (loniunds  that  arc  made  lor  the  iirotection  of  your  commerce,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  world,  and  calling  to  mind  the  intelligence  that  has  lately 
reached  us,  can  you  anticipate,  for  the  year  after  the  next,  the  ])ossibility,  consis- 
tent with  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  country,  of  greatly  reducing  the  public 
expenses?  I  am  bound  to  say  1  cannot  calcidate  uj)on  that.  Is  this  a  casual  de- 
ficiency for  which  you  have  to  provide  a  remedy?  Is  it  a  deficiency  for  the  present 
year  on  account  of  extraordinary  circumstances?  Is  it  a  deficiency  for  the  last  two 
years?  Sir,  it  is  not.  This  deficiency  has  existed  for  the  last  .^even  or  eight  years. 
It  is  not  a  casual  deficiency.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  18.3«,  the  de- 
ficiency was  £1,428,000.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1839,  the  deficiency 
w;is  £430,000.  In  1840,  it  was  £1,457,000.  In  1841,  the  deficiency  was 
£1,851,000;  in  1842,  I  estimate  the  deficiency  will  be  £2,3.U,030.  The  deficiency 
in  these  five  amounts  to  £7,502,000;  and  to  that  actual  deficiency  I  must  add  the 
estimated  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  £2,570,000;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  deficiency  in  six  years  of  £10,072,000.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  for  adhering  to  my  resolution,  in  making  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of 
our  financial  situation.  I  do  it,  as  I  said  before,  because  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  the  first  step  to  improvement ; 
and  because  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  resources,  in  the  energy,  and  the  wisdom 
of  parliament,  that  I  caiuiot  consent  to  avail  myself  of  that  miserable  subterfuge  of 
witiiholiling  any  knowledge  I  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial diificulties  of  the  country.  NV'ell  then,  Sir,  with  this  proof  that  it  is  not  with 
an  occasional  or  casual  deficiency  that  we  have  to  deal,  will  you,  I  ask,  have  recourse 
to  the  wretched  expedient  of  continued  loans  ?  Sir,  I  cannot  reconuiiend  such  a 
step.  It  is  impossible  that  I  could  be  a  party  to  a  proceeding  whicli  I  should  think 
might,  perhajjs,  have  been  justifiable  at  first,  before  you  knew  exactly  the  nature  of 
your  revenue  and  expenditure;  but,  with  tiiese  facts  before  me,  I  should  think  I 
■was  disgracing  the  situation  I  hold,  if  I  could  consent  to  such  a  paltry  expedient  as 
this.  1  can  hardly  think  that  parliament  will  adopt  a  ditFerent  view.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  you,  who  inherit  the  debt  that  was  contracted  by  your  predecessors,  when, 
having  a  revenue,  they  reduced  the  charges  of  the  Post-office,  and  inserted  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  a  declaration  that  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  should  be  made 
good  by  increased  taxation,  will  now  refuse  to  make  it  good.  The  effort  having 
been  made,  but  the  effort  having  failed,  that  pledge  is  still  unredeemed.  I  advised 
you  not  to  give  that  pledge;  but,  if  you  regard  the  pledges  of  your  predecessors,  it 
is  for  you  now  to  redeem  them.  If,  iiowever,  you  are  not  bound  by  the  [)ledges  of 
your  predecessors,  you  are  bound,  I  appreliend,  by  the  engagement  which  you 
yourselves  have  contracted.  Almost  the  first  vote  you  gave  after  the  election  of  the 
present  parliament,  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
mit that  state  of  things  to  continue  which  presented  constant  deficits  of  revenue. 
Parliament  assured  tlie  Crown  that  they  would  without  delay  apply  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  finance,  and  would  adopt  some  measures  for  the  j)urpose  of 
equalizing  revenue  and  expenditure.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  with  almost  uni- 
versal acquiescence  I  may  abandon  the  thought  of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  the 
miserable  device  of  fresh  loans,  or  an  issue  of  Exchequer-bills.  (Shall  I,  then,  if  I 
must  resort  to  taxation,  levy  that  taxation  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  upon 
those  articles  which  may  appear  to  some  superiluities,  but  which  are  known  to  consti- 
tute almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  cannot  consent  to  any  projjosal  for  increasing 
taxation  on  the  great  articles  of  consumption  by  the  labouring  classes  of  society.  I 
saj',  moreover,  I  can  give  you  conclusive  proof  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  I  am  speaking  now  of  articles  of  luxury 
which  might  be  supposed  not  to  constitute  the  consumption  of  the  laborious  classes; 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  attempt  taxation,  even  upon  those  articles,  for  you  will  be 
defeated  in  your  expectations  of  revenue.  Tiie  right  lion,  gentleman  opjjosite  (Mr. 
F.  Baring),  attempting  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  by  i)arlia- 
ment,  to  repair  the  deficiency  which  was  caused  by  the  defalcation  of  the  Post- 
office  revenue,  proposed,  in  1840,  that  5  jjcr  cent,  additional  duty  should  be  laid  on 
the  articles  of  customs  and  excise,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  on  the  assessed 
taxes.  (Noise.]  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  patience  with  whicli 
they  listen  to  me,  and  feel  sorry  to  trouble  them  with  these  details,  but  I  do  think. 
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them  necessary  parts  of  the  statement  I  have  to  make.  The  net  produce  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  in  the  year  ending  the  5lh  January,  1840,  after  de- 
ducting drawbacks  and  repayments,  was  £37,911,000.  And  here  I  must  observe, 
that  I  am  now  merely  exhausting  the  different  means  by  which  men  might  contem- 
plate the  supplying  of  the  deficiency,  and  trying  to  show  that  increased  taxation 
upon  any  articles  of  consumption  will  not  afford  relief.  I  wish  to  carry  your  judg- 
ment along  with  me.  I  said  that  the  net  produce  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  in 
the  year  ending  the  6th  January,  1840,  was  .£37,911,000,  and  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  the  Customs  and  Excise,  by  the  additional  5  per  cent.,  was  £1,895,000. 
Comparing,  therefore,  the  income  from  Customs  and  Excise  in  1840  with  that  in 
1842 — and  I  take  1842  in  preference  to  1841,  because  you  can  thus  more  fairly 
estimate  the  eflFect  of  the  increased  duty — I  find,  while  the  estimated  produce  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  was  £39,807,000,  the  actual  produce  was  only  £38,118,000, 
the  actual  increase  being,  instead  of  £1,895,000,  only  £206,000;  not  5  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue,  but  little  more  than  one  half  per  cent, 
realised  in  the  attempt  to  impose  5  per  cent,  additional  duty.  In  the  depression 
of  trade  there  may,  undoubtedly,  be  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
expectations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  having  been  realised ;  but  still, 
making  every  abatement  for  these  causes  of  decrease,  I  think  it  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  5  per  cent,  increase  of  duty  on  articles  of  consumption  would  not 
produce  5  per  cent,  in  net  amount  to  the  revenue.  At  the  same  time,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  estimate  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  fully 
realised.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  full  time  has  not  been  given  for  notifying  the 
intention  to  discontinue  some  articles  partaking  of  the  nature  of  assessed  taxes; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  disregard  that  circumstance,  for  although  the 
notice  of  such  discontinuance  may  not  have  taken  full  effect,  yet  the  inference,  I 
think,  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  overdraw  his 
estimate.  The  net  produce  of  assessed  taxes  in  1840,  was  £2,758,000;  the  10  per 
cent,  additional  being  £275,000,  the  estimated  produce  was  £3,034,000;  but  the 
actual  produce  of  the  assessed  taxes,  including  the  additional  10  per  cent,  for  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January-,  1842,  very  far  exceeded  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
estimate;  for  instead  of  realising  only  £3,034,000,  as  he  calculated,  £3,500,000 
■was  realised.  From  this  perhaps  I  should  make  an  abatement  on  account  of  the 
survey  of  windows.  That  new  survey  of  windows  produced  an  increase  in  the  re- 
venue of  £430,000,  consequently  the  increase  in  assessed  taxes  alone  ought  perhaps 
to  be  diminished  to  something  like  that  amount ;  but  still,  if  you  make  that  abate- 
ment, you  will  find  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate  was  verified — there  was 
an  increase  in  the  assessed  taxes  to  the  full  amount  he  calculated,  the  increase  being 
£311,000,  or  IH  per  cent,  was  produced  by  the  nominal  imposition  of  10  per  cent, 
additional  duty.  I  compare  these  two  results — I  compare  the  complete  failure  of 
the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  the  complete  justification  of  the  taxes  upon  something 
analogous  to  property.  I  find  in  the  one  case  the  estimate  was  verified,  I  find  in  the 
other  it  was  disappointed.  These  are  the  results  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  before 
the  committee;  but  my  immediate  object  was  to  adduce  a  proof  that  you  had 
arrived,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  at  the  limits  of  taxation  upon  articles  of  consump- 
tion. Then  I  say,  making  abatements  on  account  of  the  depression  of  trade,  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  resist  the  conclusion  which  I  draw,  that  to  lay  10  per  cent, 
additional  on  Customs  and  Excise  will  end  in  nothing  but  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  have  now  discarded  the  notions  of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  incurring 
fresh  debt.  I  have  attempted  to  carry  your  conviction  with  me,  while  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  I  cannot  look  to  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  Now, 
it  is  possible  to  resort  to  other  expedients.  Shall  I  revive  old  taxes  that  have  been 
abolished,  or  impose  new  ones  ?  Shall  I  restore  the  old  postage  duties  ?  I  do  feel 
it  to  be  necessary  that  you  should  adhere,  not  to  the  contract  you  have  entered  into, 
but  to  observe  the  recpiest  I  made  at  the  commencement  of  my  address — that  you 
should  suspend  your  judgment  until  you  have  heard  the  entire  of  my  plan.  I  must 
deal  with  each  of  these  questions  step  by  step.  What  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  not 
condemn  any  individual  proposition  until  you  can  judge  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  Never  doubting  the  social  advantages  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  post- 
age, thinking  that  the  duty  as  it  existed  was  too  high,  and  might  fairly  admit  of 
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reconsideration  and  reduction,  I  did  nevertheless  depreeate,  in  the  tiien  state  of  the 
finances,  tlie  redne.tion  whicli  took  plaee  to  ]tl.  upon  all  letters.  I  do  believe,  if  it 
were  necessary,  I  could  bliow  to  you  tliat  from  tiie  pnst-olKce  you  do  not  receive  one 
farthing  of  revenue.  If  you  will  add  the  charj^c  of  the  paei^ets  to  tiie  other  e.\|)enses 
of  the  post-olfice,  the  account  wiiich  will  be  ])reseiite(l  to  you  will  show  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  the  post-oirice.  But  when  I  state  that,  I  du  not  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  the  reduction  in  a  moral  anil  social  point  of  view.  I  will  not  say,  speak- 
ing with  that  caution  with  wliich  I  am  sometimes  taunted,  but  which  I  find  a  great 
convenience — I  will  not  say  that  the  post-oflice  ougiit  not  to  be  a  .source  of  revenue. 
I  will  not  say  tiiat  it  may  not  fairly  become  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  I  will  s.ay 
this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  recent  measure  has  had  a  complete  and  full  trial ;  and  I 
am  so  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  which  result  from  it,  that  I  cannot  recom- 
mend that  in  the  present  year  we  should  attempt  to  alter  it.  I  say  again,  notwith- 
standing all  the  taunts  to  which  I  have  been  exposed  during  the  last  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  proi)osal  in  resj)ect  to  the  Corn-laws,  that  no  man  can  feel  a  more 
intimate  conviction  than  I  do,  that  whatever  be  your  financial  diilicuities  and  neces- 
sities, you  must  so  adapt  and  adjust  your  measures  as  not  to  bear  on  the  comforts  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  society.  My  conviction  further  is,  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient,  with  reference  to  the  narrow  interests  of  property,  that  that  should  be 
done.  Well  then,  Sir,  I  must,  with  my  sense  of  public  duty,  abandon  the  hope  of 
realising;  in  the  present  year  any  revenue  from  the  post-office.  Shall  I  revive  the 
taxes  which  were  laid  upon  great  articles  of  consumption,  and  which  were  very  pro- 
ductive? Shall  I  revive  the  taxes  upon  salt,  upon  leather,  and  upon  beer?  With 
respect  to  leather,  for  instance,  I  do  not  know  that  the  reduction  took  place  with 
perfect  wisdom  ;  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction  was 
not  carried  to  the  account  of  the  consumer.  I  believe  you  omitted  to  take  a  step 
which  you  ought  to  have  adopted  concurrently  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
leather — namely,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  hides.  I  am  afraid 
you  reduced  the  duty  on  leather  in  favour  of  a  monopoly,  and  without  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  But  the  question  is  not  now  whether  we  shall  reduce  an  existing  duty ; 
the  question  is  whether  we  shall  revive  a  duty  that  has  been  abolished,  and  on  the 
faith  of  the  abolition  of  which  various  contracts,  numerous  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing arrangements,  have  been  made.  If  I  take  the  case  of  salt,  for  instance,  I  find 
that,  since  the  reduction  of  duty,  salt  has  been  consumed  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  its  use  was  never  before  contemplated.  On  account  of  chemical  discoveries 
and  improvements,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  science  to  manufactures,  salt 
now  enters  into  a  variety  of  products.  The  ground  upon  which  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  was  strongly  urged,  was  the  importance  of  facilitating  the  supi)ly  of  salt  to  the 
working  classes  ;  but,  independently  of  their  consumption,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  unwise  to  revive  the  duty  on  this  article,  on  account  of  its  extensive  use  in  manu- 
factures. There  might  be  a  danger  of  interfering  with  manufacturing  industry, 
which  would  greatly  check  its  prosperity — there  would  be  a  necessary  system  of 
drawback  on  account  of  the  salt  consumed,  which  would  lead  to  opportunities  of 
evasion  and  fraud,  and  increase  the  necessity  for  larger  excise  establishments.  I 
don't  think  I  need  argue,  therefore,  against  the  revival  of  the  duties  on  salt,  leather, 
or  beer.  Shall  I  then  resort  to  locomotion  for  the  i)urposc  of  finding  a  substitute? 
Shall  I  increase  the  taxes  on  railways  ?  I  confess  nothing  but  a  hard  necessity 
would  induce  me  to  derive  revenue  from  locomotion.  In  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  when  it  is  a  great  object  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  labour,  and  to  enable  those 
to  whom  labour  is  capital  to  bring  it  to  the  best  market — seeing  the  immense  social 
advantages  which  result  from  the  freedom  of  communication,  not  perhaps  immedi- 
ately visible,  but  still  not  the  less  real,  I  should  contemplate  with  great  reluctance 
and  regret  the  necessity  of  increased  taxation  u])on  railroads.  Again,  gas  has  been 
suggested  as  a  proper  object  of  taxation.  I  nuist  say  I  shoidd  be  also  unwilling  to 
add  to  the  taxes  on  gas.  I  range  the  taxes  on  locomotion  and  the  taxes  on  gas-lights 
on  the  same  category  with  the  taxes  on  salt— not  that  the  same  principle  is  exactly 
applicable  :  but  I  freely  own,  seeing  the  deficiency  I  have  to  supply,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  look  for  revenue  either  from  locomotion  or  gas-lights.  Shall  I,  then, 
look  for  any  portion  of  this  deficiency  to  any  of  those  miserable  dribblets  of  taxation 
■which  occupy  the  attention  of  provincial  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ?     There  are 
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those  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  suggest  modes  of  taxation  to  men 
in  office,  and  as  I  tried  to  discourage  the  applications  to  me  for  foreign  consulships, 
and  had  thought  of  advertising  with  reference  to  Downing-street,  1  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  next  door;  I  shall  take  this  opportunity,  with  reference  to  these  sub- 
jects of  favourite  occupation  and  amusement  to  those  who,  in  small  communities, 
turn  their  attention  to  financial  affairs,'  and  who  fancy  they  have  made  some  dis- 
covery that  pretty  nearly  puts  them  on  a  level  with  Archimedes — when  finding  that 
pianofortes,  umbrellas,  or  such  articles,  are  not  subject  of  taxation,  they  immediately 
suggest  them  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  accompanied  with  a  claim  for  a 
very  large  per  centage  on  the  ground  of  the  novelty  of  their  discovery,  and  the  cer- 
tain success  of  its  application.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  discouraging  all  such 
suggestions,  by  assuring  these  volunteer  financiers,  that  men  who  are  spending  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day  in  consideration  of  matters  of  finance,  are  at  least  as  likely  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  on  such  matters  as  those  who  suggest  such  pitiful  propositions. 
There  is  another  source,  which,  adopting  this  process  of  exhaustion,  I  must  not  forget, 
which  was  brought  forward  and  urged  upon  the  House  by  the  late  government,  and 
to  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  refer.  Shall  I  then  hope  for  the  increase  of  revenue 
from  diminished  taxation?  Before  1  apply  myself  to  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  of 
the  extent  of  your  deficit,  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  proof  I 
have  offered  you,  that  it  is  not  an  occasional  or  casual  deficiency  you  have  to  make  good. 
No  one  has  greater  confidence  than  I  have  in  the  ultimate  tendency  of  reduction  in 
taxation  on  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  if  wisely  managed;  but,  after  giving 
to  this  subject  the  fullest  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  complete  conviction, 
that  it  would  be  mere  delusion  to  hope  for  supplying  the  deficiency  by  diminished 
taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  I  have  a  firm  confidence  that  such  is  the 
buoyancy  of  the  consumptive  powers  of  this  country,  that  we  may  hope  ultimately 
to  realise  increased  revenue  from  diminished  taxation  ;  but  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  this  end  is  attained ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  adoption  of  any  plan  like 
that  proposed  by  the  late  government,  or  the  adopting  of  any  other  plan  for  raising 
revenue  by  means  of  diminished  taxation,  would  not  afford  any  immediate  relief, 
or  provide  any  resources  on  which  we  might  rely  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue.  I  have  looked  with  considerable  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by  a 
reduction  of  taxation  upon  articles  of  considerable  consumption,  and  I  do  perceive 
that  in  many  cases  that  elasticity  which  gives,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  increased 
revenue,  but  in  almost  every  instance — in  all,  I  believe,  without  exception — the 
length  of  time  which  elapses,  after  reduction  of  taxation,  before  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  is  realised,  is  very  considerable.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  wine.  In 
1825,  the  revenue  derived  from  wine  was  £2,153,000.  The  duty  was  reduced 
from  9s.  l^d.  to  4s.  2|cf.  the  gallon;  and  in  the  next  year  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  there  was  a  falling-off  of  the  duty  from  £2,100,000  to  £1,400,000. 
In  the  next  year,  the  duty  amounted  to  ^1,600,000;  in  the  subsequent  years 
to  £1,700,000,  £1,400,000,  ^£1, 500,000,  and  the  duty  has  never  since  realised 
its  former  amount.  Upon  tobacco,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  4s.  per  lb. 
to  3s.  per  lb.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  revenue  derived  from 
tobacco  amounted  to  £3,378,000 ;  and  immediately  after  the  reduction  there  was 
a  falling-off.  It  fell  from  X3,300,000  to  £2,600,000,  then  it  rose  to  £,2,800,000, 
and  in  the  following  years  realised  £2,700,000,  £2,800,000,  £2,900,000,  and  again, 
£2,900,000;  but  the  duty  on  tobacco  has  never  recovered  its  former  amount.  The 
case  generally  relied  on,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  articles 
of  consumption,  is  that  of  coffee.  The  duty  on  coffee  was  diminished  from  Is.  per 
lb.  to  6^/.  per  lb.  This  was  in  1824,  when  the  revenue  received  from  coffee  amounted 
to  £420,000.  In  the  next  year  after  the  reduction,  the  amount  of  duty  fell  to 
£336,000,  then  to  £399,000,  and  in  the  third  year  the  duty  recovered  itself,  and  has 
gone  on  advancing.  Still,  even  in  this  instance  of  coffee,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
favourable  case,  a  period  of  three  years  elapsed  before  the  full  amount  of  duty  was 
realised.  The  duty  on  hemp  was  redu«ed  from  9s.  2d.  per  cwt.  to  4s.  8d.  At  the 
time  of  the  reduction,  the  revenue  derived  from  hemp  was  £236,000,  and  since  then 
hemp  has  never  yet  paid  but  half  that  amount  of  duty.  In  the  case  of  rum,  there 
was  an  increase  of  revenue  after  the  reduction  of  duty  from  12s.  7d.  per  gallon  to 
8s.  6d.     The  duty  on  sugar  was  reduced  from  27«.  per  cwt.  to  24s.     At  the  time  of 
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llio  reduction,  ihe  revenue  derived  from  sugar  amoiinfcd  to  £4,St)G,000;  it  llien  fell 
to  £4,600,000,  to  .£4,yOO,COO,  and  tlien  ro.-o  to  X'4,.JUO,000,  and  it  lias  never  since 
paid  tlie  same  amount  of  duly.  I  do  not  think  I  need  po  tlirougii  the  N\lioIe  of  the 
articles  in  detail  in  wliicli  a  reduction  of  duty  has  taken  (ilace.  In  addition  to 
tobacco,  lienip,  sugar,  and  the  articles  1  have  mentioned,  the  duty  was  also  reduced 
on  glass,  beer,  soap,  paper,  on  ne\vs]iai)ers  and  advertisements;  but  I  think  I  need 
not  refer  to  all  these  articles  in  detail.  In  many  of  these  cases,  there  has  been  no 
considerable  reduction  of  the  amount  of  duty,  but,  with  the  exception  of  coffee, 
•which  realised  the  full  amount  of  duty  in  the  third  year  after  the  reduction,  and 
rum,  tliere  is  not  a  single  article,  the  duty  on  which  has  recovered  itself  within  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years  after  a  considerable  reduction.  Therefore,  on  this  ground, 
1  am  led  to  believe,  that  with  resjieet  to  the  present  deficiency  of  the  revenue, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  suj'ply,  you  cannot  look  to  that  sup])ly  from  a  mere 
reduction  of  duty  upon  articles  of  consumption;  and,  if  yon  re.>ort  to  that  as  the 
only  means  of  sup])lying  the  deficiency,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  continue 
the  system,  which  I  thought  you  were  ready  to  abjure,  of  having  recourse  to  loans 
and  those  other  devices  I  bave  before  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
deficiency.  I  trust  tliat  I  have — 1  will  not  say,  convinced  you,  that  none  of  those 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  that,  at  any  rate,  I  have  clearly  explained  the 
grounds  on  which  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  their  adoption.  1  will  now  state  what  is 
the  measure  which  1  propo.->e,  under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  deep  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  [)ubiic  intercut ;  and  impressed,  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  equal  conviction  that  the  present  sacrifices  which  I  call  on  you,  to  make  will  be 
amply  compensated  ultimately  in  a  pecimiary  point  of  view,  and  much  more  than 
compensated  by  the  effect  they  will  have  in  maintaining  public  credit,  and  the 
ancient  character  of  this  country.  Instead  of  looking  to  taxation  on  consumption 
—  instead  of  reviving  the  taxes  on  salt  or  on  sugar — it  is  my  duty  to  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  possessors  of  property,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  this  mighty  evil. 
I  i)ropose,  for  a  time  at  least,  (and  I  never  had  occasion  to  make  a  proposition  with 
a  more  thorougli  conviction  of  its  being  one  wliich  the  public  interest  of  the  country 
required) — I  propose  tliat,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  income  of  this  country  should 
be  called  on  to  contribute  a  certain  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  mighty 
and  growing  evil.  I  propose,  that  the  income  of  this  country  should  bear  a  charge 
not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound,  which  will  not  amount  to  3  per  cent.,  but,  speaking 
accurately,  £2  :  18  :  4</.  per  cent. — for  the  purpose  of  not  only  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue,  but  of  enabling  me  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to 
propose  great  commercial  reforms,  which  will  afford  a  hope  of  reviving  commerce, 
and  such  an  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  interests  as  will  re-act  on  every 
other  interest  in  the  country  ;  and,  by  diminishing  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  cost  of  living,  will,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  compensate  you 
for  your  present  sacrifices ;  whilst  you  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  relieved  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  great  public  evil.  [Interruj)tion,  and  cries  of  "Order!"]  I 
hope  lion,  gentlemen  will  allow  me  to  make  the  statement  I  have  yet  to  lay  before 
the  House  uninterruptedly.  In  1798,  when  the  prospects  of  this  country  were 
gloomy,  the  minister  had  the  courage  to  propose,  and  the  people  had  the  fortitude 
to  adopt,  an  income-tax  of  10  per  cent.  The  income-tax  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1802  ;  and  in  1803,  after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  was  j)laced  upon  property.  It  was  raised  in  1805  to  6j  per  cent.,  and 
in  1806  again  to  10  per  cent. ;  and  so  it  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  duty  to  be  laid  on  property  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent.,  or,  as  I  said 
before,  exactly  ii'2  :  18  :  4'7.,  being  7(./.  in  the  pound.  Under  the  former  tax,  all 
incomes  below  £60  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  on  incomes  between  £60  and 
£150,  the  lax  was  on  a  reduced  rate.  I  shall  propose,  that  from  the  income-tax 
I  now  recommend  all  incomes  under  £150  shall  be  exempt.  Under  the  former 
income-tax,  the  amount  at  which  the  occupying  tenants  were  charged,  was  esti- 
mated at  three-fourths  of  the  rent.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  to  calculate  the 
profits  of  the  tenants  at  three-fourths  of  the  rent  was  too  high  an  estimate.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  in  respect  of  the  occupying  tenant,  the  occupation  of  land  shall 
be  charged  at  one-half,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  the  rent.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
perfectly  fair  reduction;  and  it  was  coutcmplated  in  1816,  when  Lord  Bexley  pro- 
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posed  the  renewal  of  the  income  tax.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  reJiiction, 
inasmuch  as  rents  have  increased  in  reference  to  the  value  of  land  in  a  proportion  to 
justify  it.  I  propose — fori  see  no  ground  for  exemption — that  all  funded  property, 
whether  held  by  natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  charge  as  unfunded  property.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  it 
is  my  intention,  with  the  full  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  and  with 
the  deepest  conviction  on  our  parts  that  it  is  wise  and  necessary,  to  submit  to  the 
House,  Of  course,  the  House  will  call  on  me  for  some  estimate — the  best  I  can 
form — of  the  probable  produce  of  this  tax.  I  am  sure  that  every  gentleman  will 
admit  that  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate  are  imperfect;  but  I  will  give  the 
best  I  can  make,  and  state  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based.  In 
1814,  which  is  the  last  year  in  respect  to  which  we  have  returns,  the  income  in  Great 
Britain,  assessed  to  the  property-tax,  was  ,£170,000,000.  The  property  on  which 
the  income-tax  was  assessed,  was  comprised  in  five  different  divisions  or  sche- 
dules. The  schedule  distinguished  by  the  letter  A  contained  the  property  which  was 
derived  from  land.  It  was  divided  into  three  classes : — the  rent  of  land,  the  rent 
of  houses,  and  the  rent  derived  from  tithes,  quarries,  mines,  canals,  and  other  similar 
descriptions  of  property.  The  property  classed  under  the  rent  of  land,  in  respect 
of  which  a  duly  was  imposed,  amounted  to  £39,400,000.  The  rent  of  houses  equalled 
£16,260,000;  the  profits  from  tithes,  &c.,  £4,470,000;  making  a  total  value  of  the 
property  derivable  from  lands  of  £60, 130,000.  Schedule  B  contained  the  rent  of 
land  in  respect  of  occupation  by  occupying  tenants;  and  the  amount  of  income  on 
which  the  duty  was  imposed  equalled  £38,396,000.  Schedule  C  contained  the 
income  from  public  funds  and  similar  securities,  amounting  to  £30,000,000.  Sche- 
dule D  contained  the  profits  of  trades  and  professions,  amounting  to  £38,310,000; 
and  schedule  E  the  income  of  public  officers,  amounting  to  £11,744,000.  Now,  I 
will  in  the  first  place  deal  with  schedule  A.  As  I  said  before,  the  rent  of  land  is 
there  stated  at  £39,400,000.  Now,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  return  of  peace  and  the 
cessation  of  war  prices  must  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  rental  of 
land;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  the 
rental  of  land  may  probably  at  first  have  fallen  far  below  that  amount ;  but  still,  when 
I  look  at  the  improvement  which  agriculture  has  received  from  mechanism,  and  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  science  to  land,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  conviction  that  the 
present  rental  of  land  must  be  equal  to  the  rental  in  the  year  1814.  I  will,  there- 
fore, assume  that  the  rental  of  land  is  at  present  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1814;  and 
put  it  down  at  £39,400,000.  The  rent  of  houses  in  1814,  equalled  £16,260,000. 
I  presume  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  this  House  in 
entering  into  these  details.  In  1814  the  number  of  houses  was  2,231,000;  in  the 
present  year  the  number  has  increased  to  3,460,000.  If  the  increase  of  rent  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  increased  number  of  houses,  I  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  income  derived  from  the  rental  of  houses  at  £25,000,000.  There  is 
another  principle  on  which  I  can  form  my  calculation.  I  can  take  a  proportion  of 
rental  which  was  valued  to  the  house-tax,  and  compare  it  with  the  valuation  for  the 
purpose  of  the  property-tax  in  1814,  and  I  find  very  nearly  the  same  result.  A 
calculation  founded  on  the  relation  which  the  charge  to  the  house-tax  bore  to  the 
charge  to  the  property-tax  will  give  a  present  income  of  £25,000,000.  Forming 
an  estimate,  therefore,  in  either  way,  I  calculate  the  present  rental  of  houses  at 
£25,000,000.  With  respect  to  tithe,  little  doubt  comparatively  exists.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  from  the  information  of  the  tithe  commissioners,  the  amount  of  tithe  is 
£3,500,000.  I  find  that  the  dividends,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  of  railway  companies,  canals,  and  other  property  of  a  similar  nature,  amount 
to  £3,429,000.  I  do  not  think  that  the  annual  profits  derived  from  mines  and  iron- 
works are  more  than  £1,500,000.  Adding  these  three  last  mentioned  sums  together, 
tiie  result  is  a  total  of  £8,400,000.  I  will  now  recapitulate  the  estimate  of  property 
in  schedule  A.  I  calculate  the  rent  derivable  from  land  at  £39,400,000,  the  rent  of 
houses  at  £25,000,000,  tithe,  railway  shares,  and  mines,  and  other  property  of  the 
same  description,  at  £8,400,000,  which  gives  a  total  income  in  respect  to  which  a 
tax  is  proposed  to  be  imposed  (subject  to  a  limitation  I  shall  presently  mention)  of 
;£72, 800,000.  I  propose,  however,  that  all  incomes  under  .£150  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  tax.     This  in  an  immense  deduction,  being  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
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total  of  the  accessible  projierty.  Deducting  that  onc-foiirth,  tlie  produce  of  the  fax 
oil  the  species  of  property  inchided  in  schedule  A  will  be  .£1, 000,000.  Scliedule  15 
is  the  rent  of  lands  in  respect  of  occupancy.  The  sum  assessed  in  1814  was 
.£;38,39r),000,  but  in  that  year  the  value  of  tenants'  occujiancy  was  assumed  to  be 
three-fourihs  of  the  rent;  whereas  I  take  it  at  one-half  of  the  rent.  I  assume,  then, 
the  rent  of  land  which  I  can  touch  by  my  assessment,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
reduced  to  i,'2G, 000,000,  on  account  of  that  reduction  from  three-fourths  to  one-half. 
Then  I  must  apply  another  exemption,  namely,  all  tenants  who  derive  profits  less 
than  £150  a-year.  On  that  account  1  must  make  a  further  reduction  ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  calculate  upon  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  £1.10,000  frona 
occupying'  tenants.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  as  I  calculate  the  profits  at  one-half, 
that  a  tenant  who  pays  a  rent  of  less  than  £300  a-year  will  bee.xempt  from  this  tax, 
xmless  indeed  he  has  other  sources  of  income.  I  now  come  to  schedule  C.  Schedule 
C  c(miprises  income  from  j)ublic  funds  and  securities.  The  capital  assessed  under 
this  head  in  1814  was  £30,000,000.  The  payments  in  the  year  1814  for  dividends 
and  interest  of  public  funds  and  securities  amounted  to  £'29,400,000.  I  think  there 
cannot  be  a  <piestion  that  I  ouglit  to  deduct  the  whole  amount  of  payments  on  ac- 
count of  savings-banks.  I  must,  therefore,  on  that  account,  make  a  deduction  of 
£1,000,000,  which  will  give  me  a  net  income  assessable  to  the  property-tax  from 
the  public  funds  of  £28,400,000.  To  that  I  must  add  for  the  dividends  on  Bank- 
stock,  India-stock,  and  Foreign-stock,  the  dividends  of  which  are  payable  in  this 
country,  an  amount  of  £1,500,000,  making  a  total  amount  of  very  nearly  £30,000,000 
for  the  amount  of  payments  in  the  year  1841.  But  again  I  must  apply  a  deduction 
on  account  of  all  exempted  incomes  of  less  than  £150  a-year.  I  deduct  one-fourth 
on  that  account,  and  the  estimated  produce  of  the  property-tax,  arising  from  public 
fimds  and  securities,  is  £G46,000.  Schedule  D,  in  1814,  contains  income  derived 
from  the  profits  of  trades  and  professions.  Here  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate  which  shall  approach  the  truth.  I  find  that  the  total  exjjorts  and  im- 
ports in  1814,  compared  wilh  the  total  exports  and  imports  in  1841,  were  in  the 
ratio  of  86  to  138  ;  but  the  declared  value  of  those  exports  bears  only  a  ratio  of  45 
to  51.  The  quantity  of  British  shipping,  however,  employed  in  commerce  in  the 
year  1814  w^as  1, 91)0,000  tons,  and  in  1841  it  was  3,292,000  tons.  From  this  I  can- 
not form  an  estimate  upon  very  satisfactory  grounds;  but  I  think  that  the  income 
derived  from  trades  and  professions  in  the  present  year  cannot  be  far  short  of 
£56,000,000.  I  deduct  one- fourth  on  account  of  exempted  income,  and  the  produce 
of  the  tax  upon  the  whole  I  calculate  at  £1,220,000.  Schedule  E  contains  the 
income  of  all  public  officers.  In  1814  the  income  of  all  public  officers  amounted 
to  £1 1,744,000.  On  account  of  the  great  reductions  in  our  establishments  which 
have  taken  place,  a  very  great  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  income  of  public 
officers.  I  do  not  think  it  coidd  be  safely  estimated  at  more  than  £7,000,000  instead, 
of  £11,744,000.  I  again  must  deduct  one-fourth  for  exemption;  that  leaves  as 
assessable  a  sum  of  £5,250,000,  and  the  produce  of  the  tax  £155,000.  I  will  recapi- 
tulate the  total  estimated  amount  of  duty  from  the  application  of  a  tax  which  I  will 
take  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlie  subject  clear.     Under 

Schedule  A  I  calculate  upon  deriving  £1,600,000 

Schedule  B  150.000 

Schedule  C 646,000 

Schedule  D 1,220,000 

Schedule  E  155,000 

Making  the  total  aggregate  estimated  receipts £3,771,000 

I  will  now  state  what  are  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to 
the  duration  of  this  duty,  if  it  shall  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  House.  I  trust 
that  parliament  will  confirm  the  duration  1  am  about  to  propose ;  and  I  trust  that 
parliament  would  not  be  unwilling,  in  case  of  neeessity,  to  continue  the  duration  of 
this  tax  for  a  period  of  five  years.  But  still  there  may  be,  as  there  have  been  before, 
and  of  which  I  do  not  despair,  those  revivals  of  commercial  prosperity,  coupled 
with  the  measures  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  that  may  make  parliament  natu- 
rally anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject  at  an  earlier 
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period  than  that  which  I  name  ;  they  may  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  operation  of  this  tax  at  an  earlier  period  than  five  years ;  and  although  I 
must  contemplate  the  possibility,  for  public  interests,  of  that  duration,  and  although 
I  trust  that,  in  case  the  experiment  should  not  be  complete,  parliament  would  not 
hesitate  to  prolong  it,  yet  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  only  just,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  limit  tlie  experiment  to  a  period  of  three  years,  in  order  to  give  parliament 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  it  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  necessary.  I  propose 
that  it  shall  commence  so  that  the  10th  of  October  next  shall  be  the  first  half  year. 
I  come  now  to  consider  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  this,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance just  now,  namely,  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  this  country,  with  reference  to 
this  finance.  In  my  opinion,  if  war  should  arise — I  speak,  of  course,  of  some  great 
European  contest,  calling  upon  this  country  to  put  forth  all  its  energies — I  will  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case  Ireland  ought  to  contribute, 
and  I  believe  she  would  be  desirous  to  contribute,  her  full  share  of  the  national 
expenditure.  But  when  I  am  proposing  a  tax  limited  in  duration  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  period  of  three  years,  and  when  the  amount  of  that  tax  does  not 
exceed  3  per  cent.,  I  must,  of  course,  consider,  with  reference  to  public  interests, 
whether  it  be  desirable  to  apply  that  tax  to  Ireland.  I  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  tax  to  which  Ireland  was  not  subject  during  the  period  of  the  war;  that  it  is  a 
tax  for  the  levy  of  which  no  macliinery  exists  in  Ireland.  One  advantage  of  the 
tax  here  is,  that  I  can  raise  the  amount  at  less  charge  than  an\'  other  kind  of  tax. 
The  machinery  is  complete;  but  Ireland  has  no  assessed  taxes;  the  machinery  there 
is  wanting,  and  I  should  have  to  devise  new  machinery  for  a  country  to  which  the 
tax  has  never  been  applied  ;  and  although  I  claim  for  parliament  the  entire  right 
to  apply  to  Ireland  this  tax,  if  such  necessities  as  we  have  seen  should  require 
it,  yet  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  there  is  something  peculiar,  which  makes 
the  devising  of  machinery  for  its  collection  matter  of  grave  consideration.  At  the 
same  time,  as  no  part  of  the  empire  will  be  more  benefited  by  the  reductions 
which  I  am  about  to  propose  than  Ireland,  and  as  Ireland  is  united  with  this  coun- 
try, I  think  Ireland  ought  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  tlie  public  charges,  and  of 
that  increased  revenue  which  I  am  about  to  raise.  If  I  find  the  means  of  raising 
from  Ireland  any  thing  which  might  be  considered  of  about  an  equivalent  amount  to 
that  which  she  would  contribute  under  an  Income-tax,  I  should  not  be  reluctant  to 
raise  that  amount  by  other  means.  I  think  I  can  suggest  two  modes.  [Slight 
interruption.]  I  have  a  very  extensive  theme  to  travel  over,  but  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  long,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible.  I  can,  I 
think,  raise  an  amount  very  nearly  equivalent  to  that,  or  perhaps  quite,  which 
Ireland  would  have  to  contribute  by  an  Income-tax,  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  without  imposing-  any  serious  burden  upon  that 
country.  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  levy  a  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  upon  spirits 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  by  this  means,  a  considerable 
revenue  may  be  derived,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  Irish  distillers,  and  to  Ire- 
land itself,  but  with  much  positive  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  country.  I  must 
shortly  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  spirit  duties.  In  England 
the  duty  upon  spirits  is  7s.  10^/.  a  gallon;  in  Scotland  the  duty  is  3s.  8t?.;  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  2s.  8d.  a  gallon.  If  it  were  possible  to  equalize  the  spirit  duties  in  the 
three  countries,  great  advantage  would  result  from  it.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  place  all  articles  of  produce  of  the  three  countries — the  three  consti- 
tuent branches  of  this  great  empire — upon  precisely  the  same  footing,  and  do  away 
with  all  this  system  of  duty  and  drawback  on  the  intercourse  of  the  three  countries, 
which  leads  to  great  frauds,  and  operates  most  prejudicially ;  and  I  think  I  can  say 
conclusively,  that  so  far  from  Ireland  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  diminished 
rate  of  duty,  it  has  had  a  very  prejudicial  etfect  upon  her  commerce.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland  is  2s.  8^/.  a  gallon,  and  3s.  8d.  in  Scotland.  What 
is  the  consequence?  The  Scotch  distiller  exports  his  spirits  in  bond,  and  on  landing 
it  in  Ireland  pays  tlie  Irish  duty  of  2s.  Hd.  a  gallon  ;  but  the  Irish  distiller  has  no 
corresponding  advantage  in  exporting  his  spirits  to  Scotland;  and  he  pays  upon  its 
arrival  there  Is.  duty  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  duty  in  that  country.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Ireland  receives  a  large  supply  of  spirits  from  Scotland,  but 
Bends  no  corresponding  supply  of  spirits  to  Scotland.     I  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof 
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of  tlie  evil  that  arises  from  different  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  Aj^ain,  Irelami  appears  to  have  another  nominal  advantage  on  account  of 
the  drawback  upon  malt,  but  tliat,  in  fact,  operates  to  the  ])rejudiee  of  Ireland.  Tiie 
Scotch  distiller  sends  liis  spirits  to  England,  but  he  has  no  drawback,  on  account  of 
malt,  because  the  English  distiller  has  none;  but  the  Scotch  distiller,  in  sending 
spirits  to  Ireland,  lias  a  drawl)ack  of  Htl.,  because  the  Irish  distiller,  is  entitled  to  a 
corresponding  drawback.  'I'liat  again  tells  injuriously  to  the  Irish  distiller;  and 
Ireland  would  itself  derive  a  positive  advantage,  although  jjaying  a  higher  duty  than 
at  present,  fnmi  ecpializing  the  duty  upon  spirits  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Of 
course  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what  would  be  the  jjrobable  amount  of  duty  which 
I  should  derive  from  this  change  of  the  duty  on  s])irits  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that 
no  one  will  deny  that  spirits  are  a  fit  subject  for  taxation,  and  that  the  limit  to  a  tax 
on  spirits  is  that  rate  at  which  it  will  yield  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  State.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  no  objection  to  a  duty  on  spirits  that  it  may  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  other  excisable  articles  of  a  less  exciting  and  injurious  nature.  Tiie  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  Ireland  in  the  last  year  was  6,500,000  gallons.  It  increased 
very  rapidly  from  the  oth  of  January,  1839,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1841,  and  with  a 
surprising  and  most  laudable  constancy  the  people  of  that  country,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagement  they  have  entered  into,  abstained  from  the  consumption  of  that 
article.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that  the  force  of  the  temperance  obligation 
appears  to  be  relaxing  in  that  country.  It  may  have  arisen  from  some  other 
causes;  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  from  the  5th  of 
July,  1841,  to  the  present  time.  1  have  inipiired  most  minutely  into  the  probable 
effect  which  the  increased  duty  of  l.s.  might  have  in  encouraging  the  great  evil — 
illicit  distillation;  but  from  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  upon  tliis  subject, 
whom  I  have  consulted,  I  tiiink  that  spirits  in  Ireland  will  bear  a  corresponding  rise 
to  the  amount  of  duty  on  spirits  in  Scotland  without  any  risk  of  diminishing  con- 
sumption, or  giving  encouragement  to  illicit  distillation.  If  that  be  so,  if  an 
additional  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  be  paid,  taking  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  at 
what  it  is  now,  namely,  6,500,000  gallons,  after  deducting  for  some  decrease  in 
consumption  and  for  an  increased  expense  of  supervision,  I  should  hope  to  realise 
from  spirits  in  Ireland  an  income  of  ,£250,000.  The  other  source  irora  which  I 
contemplate  deriving  an  additional  income  from  Ireland  is  making  with  the  tax  on 
spirits  an  equivalent  for  that  which  I  should  have  hoped  to  derive  from  a  property- 
taXj  is  a  source  perfectly  legitimate,  and  in  its  effect  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  fall 
upon  property.  I  propose,  in  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  articles,  particularly 
with  respect  to  all  those  which  are  connected  with  property,  to  equalize  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland  with  those  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  the  duties  are  the 
same  upon  newspajjcrs,  marine  insurance,  policies,  protests,  and  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. I  propose  not  to  increase  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  in  all  cases,  for  I 
propose  no  addition  to  the  rate  of  duty  upon  advertisements,  or  upon  leases  just 
fallen  in.  In  each  country,  both  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  propose  to  make 
some  reductions  in  the  stamp  duty.  On  charter  parties  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  I  propose  a  reduction  from  35,s\  to  5s.  I  propose  also  to  reduce  the 
ptamp  duty  on  bills  of  lading  in  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland  from  3.v.,  the  present 
Ximount,  to  G(/.  But  I  propose  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  English  level,  with  respect 
to  those  stamp  duties  which  affect  property,  and  to  make  the  contributions  from 
Ireland  equivalent  to  a  contribution  from  a  jiroperty-tax.  I  estimate  that  the  equa- 
lization of  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  to  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  1  have 
Inentioned — namely,  advertisements,  which  I  do  not  ])ropose  to  raise,  is  likely  to 
Jiroduce  £160,000;  add  that  amount  from  the  stamp  duties  to  the  £250,000  from 
the  spirit  duties  and  the  increased  duty  from  Ireland  will  amount  to  £410,000,  and 
I  have  the  most  perfect  conviction  tliat  that  is  wiser  and  better,  and  more  just  under 
present  circumstances,  than  to  devise  new  machinery,  and  impose  a  property-tax  in 
that  country.  At  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  al)sentees  from  Ireland,  I  propose 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  income-tax  as  if  their  estate  were  in  England.  If 
they  find  the  burden  onerous  they  can  throw  it  off  by  returning  to  their  own  country  ; 
and,  by  spending  their  income  on  their  estates,  they  may  esca])e  the  levy  I  propose. 
But  speaking  of  regular  professed  absentees,  living  and  s])ending  their  incomes  in 
this  country,  without  any  call  of  public  duty,  I  think  the  income  they  derive  from 
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Ireland  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  impost  as  incomes  derived  from  England. 
Sir,  there  is  one  other  duty  I  mean  to  propose.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  im- 
posed by  law  upon  the  export  of  coals  in  foreign  ships  of  4s.  per  ton.  When  that 
duty  was  imposed,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  British  vessels,  and  no  duty  was  imposed  on  coal  exported  in  British  ships. 
Now,  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  as  no  duty  is  levied  on  coals  ex- 
ported in  British  ships,  has  been  to  exempt  foreign  ships  from  the  duty  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  levy  on  the  export  of  coals.  Sir,  I  must  say  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  more  legitimate  object  of  duty  than  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
I  speak  of  a  reasonable  and  just  duty,  and  I  say  that  a  tax  levied  on  an  article  pro- 
duced in  this  country — an  element  of  manufactures — necessary  to  manufactures 
— contributing  by  its  export  to  increase  the  competition  with  our  own  manufactures 
— I  think  that  a  tax  on  such  an  article  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  of  revenue. 
Sir,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  ; 
in  1831,  the  quantity  was  356,000  tons,  the  duty  received  being  £.50,000;  in  1833, 
the  quantity  was  448,000  tons,  the  duty  being  £64,710;  in  1839,  the  quantity  was 
1,192,000  tons;  in  1840,  1,307,000  tons;  but  the  realised  income,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  1833,  £64,000,  was  only,  in  1840,  £6,900  !  Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  increase 
the  duty.  I  wish  not  at  all  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coals ;  but  I  propose  that  the 
duty  at  first  intended  to  be  levied  on  coals  exported  in  foreign  ships  should  be  paid  ; 
and'  with  this  view  I  propose  that  the  duty  of  4s.  per  ton  shall  be  levied  on  coal 
exported  in  British,  as  well  as  in  foreign,  ships,  thus  removing  the  exemption  which, 
under  the  reciprocity  system,  the  foreign  ships  claim,  and  also  removing  all  grounds 
of  complaint.  If  the  duty  of  4s.  shall  be  paid  on  the  same  number  of  tons  as  are 
now  exported,  I  shall  then  derive  an  annual  amount  from  this  source  of  revenue  of 
£200,000,  not  an  inconsiderable  increase  of  revenue,  and  operating,  as  few  taxes  do, 
to  the  encouragement  of  native  industry.  Now,  Sir,  having  stated  to  the  House 
all  the  new  taxes  I  mean  to  propose,  perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  House 
that  I  should  briefly  review  the  total  amount.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843  ;  as  it  is  from  the  5th  of  April,  1842,  that  I  pro- 
pose these  taxes  to  commence,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  spirits,  which  (in  order 
to  avoid  evasion)  I  must  propose  for  adoption  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  Then, 
Sir,  calculating  with  respect  to  the  property-tax  a  receipt  of  £3,700,000  (dealing 
only,  now,  in  round  numbers),  from  the  stamp  duties'  equalization  £160,000,  from 
the  increase  of  spirit  duties  £250,000,  and  from  the  duty  on  the  export  of  coal 
£200,000,  I  make  the  total  £4,310,000,  as  the  amount  of  annual  estimated  income 
derivable  from  the  new  imposts  I  propose.  [Mr.  Labouchere  intimated  across  the 
table  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  omitted  an  item  of  £70,000,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  assenting,  stated  the  amount  would  then  be  £4,380,000.]  Now,  Sir,  I 
must  deduct  from  this  amount  the  estimated  deficiency  on  actual  votes,  for  which, 
of  course,  I  must  provide — that  I  take  to  be  £2,570,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£1,800,000.  But  then  the  House  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  deficiency  arises  on 
votes  for  the  current  year,  and  that  there  must  be  added  the  excess  of  expenditure 
on  the  China  expedition,  &c.,  which  I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  £800,000. 
Whatever  measures,  also,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  in  respect  to  India 
must  be  deducted  from  the  estimate;  but  for  the  present,  with  these  reserves,  and 
subject  to  such  additional  deductions,  I  calculate  on  a  surplus  of  £1,800,000,  after 
providing  for  the  excess  of  expenditure  on  actual  votes.  Having  that  surplus,  then, 
Sir,  in"what  way  shall  we  apply  it?  I  propose  to  apply  it,  namely,  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  and  most  consonant 
with  public  feeling  and  opinion — by  making  great  improvements  in  the  commercial 
tariff  of  England,  and,  in  addition  to  these  improvements,  to  abate  the  duties  on 
some  great  articles  of  consumption.  Sir,  I  look  to  the  tariff,  and  find  that  it  com- 
prises not  less  than  1200  articles  subject  to  various  rates  of  duty.  During  the  inter- 
val which  I  have  been  blamed  for  taking  to  consider  the  subject,  I  can  only  say, 
that  each  individual  item  in  that  tariff  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  myself  and  colleagues.  In  the  case  of  each  article  we  have  endea- 
voured to  determine,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  duty  to  the 
average  price  of  the  article,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  reductions  of  the  several  duties ;  and  the  measure  which  I  shall 
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propose  will  contain  a  complete  review,  on  general  principles,  of  all  the  articles  of 
tlie  tariff,  with  a  very  great  alteration  of  many  of  tlie  duties.  We  have  proeeeded, 
Sir,  on  these  princiiiles  (observe,  that  I  am  speaking  of  general  views;  there  may 
be  individual  articles  which  should  form  exceptions,  hut  I  wish  a  general  result) ; 
first,  we  desire  to  remove  all  prohibition,  and  tlie  relaxation  of  duties  (jf  a  prohibi- 
tory character;  next,  we  wish  to  reduce  the  duties  on  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
tures to  a  C(jnsiderab!e  extent — in  some  cases  the  duty  we  pnjpose  being  merely 
nominal,  for  the  purpose  more  of  statistical  than  revenue  objects ;  in  no  case,  or 
scarcely  any,  exceeding,  in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  5  per  cent.  I  speak,  of 
course,  in  a  general  way.  Then  we  propose  that  tlie  duties  on  articles  partly  ma- 
nufactured shall  be  materially  reduced,  never  exceeding  12  per  cent.  Again,  I  say, 
I  speak  only  as  to  general  principles,  and  without  reference  to  particular  cases  that 
may  be  excepted  ;  while  as  to  duties  on  articles  wholly  manufactured,  we  propose 
that  they  shall  never  exceed  '20  per  cent.  These  are  the  general  vie«s  of  the 
government  as  to  the  maximum  duties  to  be  imposed,  not  referring  to  certain  com- 
modities which  I  will  mention  subsecpiently.  The  course  we  have  pursued.  Sir,  is 
this: — We  have  arranged  the  whole  tariff  under  twenty  heads.  Under  the  first 
head,  for  instance,  including  live  animals  and  provisions  of  all  kinds;  under  the 
second,  articles  considered  as  spices;  under  the  third,  seeds;  under  the  fourth, 
wood  for  furniture;  under  the  fifth,  ores,  and  other  materials  for  manufactures ;  and 
without,  Sir,  going  through  all  the  immense  mass  of  detail,  I  propose  forthwith  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  amended  tariff  scheme.  It  is  all  prepared;  it  is  arranged 
as  clearly  as  possible  under  the  twenty  different  heads,  classing,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, articles  of  a  similar  nature,  each  schedule  arranged  under  five  columns — 
the  first  giving  the  names  of  the  articles,  the  second  the  present  rate  of  duty,  the 
third  the  amount  of  duty  actually  received  during  the  year  1840,  taken  from  the 
import  duties'  committee  report,  the  fourth  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied 
on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  fifthly,  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  on 
the  imports  from  British  colonial  possessions  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  that  I  could 
not  lay  before  the  House  my  jiroject  in  any  clearer  way  than  in  the  one  I  intend. 
To  attempt  to  go  through  all  the  provisions  of  my  plan,  at  present,  would  increase 
my  labour  too  much,  and  too  greatly  fatigue  the  House.  Here,  Sir,  is  the  new 
tariff,  arranged  under  the  twenty  different  heads  I  mentioned ;  and  on  Monday 
morning  all  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures  throughout  the  country 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  are  the  duties  which  the  government  intend 
to  propose.  [The  right  hon.  baronet  laitl  the  paper  on  the  table.]  Now,  Sir,  speak- 
ing generally,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  out  of  the  1200  articles  in  the  tariff, 
it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  750 — on  all  those  articles  whicii  enter  into  manu- 
factures as  chief  constituent  materials.  There  remain  about  450  articles  on  which 
it  docs  not  appear  necessary  for  the  interests  of  coriunerce,  and  for  the  interests  of 
consumers,  to  make  any  deduction  of  duty.  But  on  750  duties,  out  of  1200,  I  do 
propose  reductions,  some  of  them  most  material.  Now,  there  are  some  very 
important  articles  on  which  we  do  not  propose  any  reductions ;  partly  from  consi- 
derations of  revenue  exclusively;  partly  on  this  account,  that  we  found,  on  entering 
office,  there  were  negotiations  pending  with  many  states,  in  respect  to  proposed 
commercial  treaties;  and  we  have  done  all  we  couhl  to  continue  those  negotia- 
tions, commencing,  also,  with  some  other  states.  We  have  at  this  moment  a 
treaty  pending,  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  with  Por- 
tugal;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  had  it  not  been  for  recent  events  disturbing  the 
peace  of  that  country,  this  treaty  would  ere  this  have  been  completed.  We  have 
opened  communications  with  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  conmiercial  treaty 
with  that  country,  strongly  urging  on  that  country  the  policy  of  encouraging  inter- 
national commerce.  As  to  this  treaty,  I  can  say  nothing  more  at  present  than  that 
the  proposition  was  favourably  received  by  the  Spanish  government.  We  h;ive, 
further,  negotiations  pending  with  Sardinia  and  with  Naples;  we  have  commercial 
treaties  arranging  with  some  of  the  Soutii  American  states;  we  have,  moreover,  inti- 
mated to  France  our  earnest  desire  to  resume  negotiations  for  the  completion  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  founded  on  principles,  as  I  believe,  of  reciprocal  benefit,  and  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  amity  and  friendly  feeling  between  the  coun- 
tries.    This  treaty,  which  was  nearly  completed  by  the  noble  lord,  I  must  wish  had 
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been  carrleci  into  effect  by  him,  believing  most  sincerely,  that  France  and  England 
would,  morally  as  well  as  commercially,  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  I 
know  not  whicli  country  would  have  benefited  most.  There  is  the  opportunity  of 
materially  benefiting  the  trade  and  industry  of  both  countries,  by  the  relaxation  of  pre- 
sent duties.  Would  the  prejudices  of  the  French  people  admit  of  it,  the  benefit  result- 
ing to  one  country  would  re-act  beneficially  on  the  other,  to  an  extent  not  to  be 
estimated.  I  think  it,  however,  right,  adhering  to  strict  truth,  to  add,  that  I  can  offer 
no  prospect  as  to  the  probable  i)eriod  at  which  this  treaty  may  be  ratified;  but  with 
ray  conviction  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  certain  to  result  from  it,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  public  mind  in  France  will  support  the  government  of  that  country  in 
carrying  it  out.  Now,  while  these  treaties  are  pending,  there  are  several  articles, 
•wine  and  brandy  for  instance,  which  would  enter  into  discussions  with  these 
states,  and  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  which,  therefore,  I  shall  humbly  advise 
the  House  not  at  present  to  make  any  material  relaxation.  I  will  not  now  enter 
upon  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  be  or  be  not  wise  to  make  reductions  of  duty  on 
imports  without  obtaining  an  assurance  of  corresponding  relaxations  from  the  coun- 
tries benefited  by  our  reduction  of  duty;  but  I  must  say,  that  when  we  make  such 
reductions  on  articles  imported,  we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  procure  from  foreign 
countries  benefited  thereby  corresponding  advantages  for  England.  Nor  can  I  deem 
it  wise  to  diminish  the  hope  of  satisfactorily  arranging  these  relaxations  with 
foreign  nations,  by  rashly  reducing  the  amount  of  duties  on  articles  which  must 
form  the  bases  of  negotiation.  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  duties  on  brandy,  wines,  &c.,  though  I  hope  that  they  may  be  reduced 
when  corresponding  relaxations  are  made  by  other  countries  benefited  by  our  reduc- 
tions. These  observations  are  applicable  to  various  kinds  of  fruits  on  which  I 
should  be  desirous  of  remitting  duties,  but  on  which,  as  they  form  the  subject  of 
negotiations  with  some  foreign  powers,  I  propose  to  retain  the  present  rates  of  duty, 
in  order  to  facilitate  our  negotiations  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  British  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  other  articles 
with  respect  to  which  no  alteration  will  be  made.  The  tariff  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  members,  and  will  furnish  them  with  the  requisite  information. 
Now,  Sir,  these  various  reductions,  or  removals  of  prohibitions,  or  relaxations  of 
duties,  on  articles  such  as  oils,  ores,  &c., — these  reductions  having  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  burdens  upon  commerce,  and  increase  its  buoyancy,  and  producing  as 
they  will,  I  firmly  believe,  advantages  to  commerce  and  manufactures  far  exceeding 
in  proportion  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  will  consume  about  £270,000  of  the  surplus  I 
have  mentioned.  Sir,  I  have  been  speaking  of  reductions  of  duty  on  articles  enter- 
ing into  manufactures;  I  now  address  myself  to  the  consideration  of  reductions 
in  duties  on  great  articles  of  consumption.  Sir,  the  chief  articles  of  consnmption  to 
which  duties  refer  are  (independently  of  wines,  &c.)  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.  I  wish 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  state  to  the  House,  that  her  Majesty's  government  could 
propose  to  parliament  such  an  alteration  in  the  duties  on  sugar  as  would  be  likely  to 
afford  a  large  measure  of  advantage  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  deny,  that  if  we 
were  wholly  unembarrassed  by  the  question  of  the  slave-trade,  that  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  propose  a  considerable  alteration  on  this  subject ;  but,  looking  at 
our  position  with  reference  to  our  own  West  India  colonies,  and  having  due  regard 
to  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  treaties  into  which 
we  have  entered,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  me,  with 
justice  or  with  safety,  to  propose  any  modification  of  the  duties  now  collected  from 
sugar ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  this  is  a  department 
susceptible  of  some  change.  The  proposition  which  I  shall  have  to  make  will  be, 
not  like  the  measure  proposed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  exposing  sugar,  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  to  foreign 
competition  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  which  will  protect  the  British  producer, 
while,  as  I  hope,  it  will  do  no  injury  to  the  consumer.  If  I  did  reduce  the  duties 
on  sugar,  I  trust  that  the  reduction  would  be  such  as  to  ensure  an  increased  con- 
sumption at  a  diminished  charge.  I  need  scarcely  remind  hon.  members,  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  so  to  limit  these  changes  as  that  the  profit  shall  fall,  not 
into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  the  whole  advantage 
of  the  remission  of  duties  should  accrue  to  the  consumer  alone.     I  cannot  con- 
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sent,  neither  can  tliose  with  whom  I  iiiive  tlie  honour  to  act,  acquiesce  in  any 
arrangciiiont  the  eB'ect  of  wliich  would  be  to  permit  the  accession  or  the  import  of 
sugar  into  this  country,  the  produce  of  Brazil  or  of  Cuba,  without  making  some 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  that  trade  which  this  country  has  so  long  and 
so  vigorously  resisted.  I  retain  the  ojiinion  which  I  formerly  expressed  ujHjn  this 
subject — that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  character 
of  this  country  to  take  any  course,  however  strong  the  motive  for  its  adoption, 
the  tendenc)'  of  which  would  bo  to  give  the  remotest  sanction  or  encouragement 
to  that  traffic;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  spare  no  pains  and  evade  no  sacrifice 
which  could  with  safety  and  justice  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  abolition, 
or,  as  far  as  our  power  extended,  of  mitigating  its  severity.  Considering  then 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  position  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  I  cannot 
think  it  would  be  for  the  honour,  the  character,  or  the  advantage  of  this  country 
that  we  permit  a  competition  between  sugar  the  produce  of  British  possessions, 
and  the  sugar  of  foreign  colonies  produced  by  slave-labour.  Is  it  jjolitic  to  adhere 
to  the'  principle  of  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar  the  produce  of  British  possessions 
alone  ?  I  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  any  such  reduction.  If  there  could  be  a  free 
competition,  then  I  should  sa)',  that  the  case  would  be  most  materially  altered. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
West  India  proprietors,  that  her  Majesty's  government  should  encourage  the  growth 
of  their  sugar  by  a  considerable  remission  of  duties;  but  while  sugar  received  only 
that  support  which  was  at  present  conceded  to  it,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  trade  in  sugar  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  and 
therefore  1  am  afraid  to  reduce  the  duty;  I  am  afraid,  as  the  supply  is  liuiited,  that 
the  cost  price  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  reduced.  I  am  afraid,  that  such  reduc- 
tion would  operate,  not  as  a  relief  to  the  consumer,  but  a  bonus  to  the  West 
India  proprietor ;  and  though  I  do  not  disgiuse  from  myself  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  sugar,  yet,  after  every  consideration  which  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  subject,  I  am  not  able  to  communicate  views  differing  from  those 
which  I  expressed  last  year.  There  are,  I  confess,  some  circumstances  from  which 
I  derive  consolation  in  adhering  to  these  views;  I  find  that  in  the  year  18-41,  there 
has  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  the  produce  of  British 
possessions.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House  a  short  statement, 
showing  the  recent  consumption  of  sugar,  and  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
from  the  importation  of  that  commodity.  In  the  year  1840,  that  is,  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January,  1841,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  from  British  posses- 
sions was  4,035,000  cwt.  In  1841,  viz.,  the  year  ending  on  the  oth  of  January, 
1842,  the  importation  of  sugar  amounted  to  4,880,000  cwt.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
imported  for  home  consumption  in  the  year  1840  was  3,594,000  cwt.  In  1841 
it  was  4,058,000  ewt.  The  gross  amount  of  duty  collected  in  the  year  1840  was 
£4,405,000.  In  1841  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  £5,120,000.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  duties,  without  the  addition  of  the  foreign  sugars,  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  calculation  made  last  year  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite; 
but  the  Tlouse  would,  of  course,  see  that  the  consumption  of  the  present  exceeded 
the  consumption  of  last  year,  and  the  total  amount  imported  from  British  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies  in  the  current  year  exceeded  the  importations  of  the  i)reced- 
ing  season.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  imports  afford  the  best 
data  which  we  can  possess  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
supply  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  at  present,  or  I  should  say  there  was  on  the 
5th  of  the  present  month,  in  London,  of  British  plantation,  Mauritius,  and  East 
Indian  sugar  410,000  cwt.,  while  in  the  outports  the  quantity  was  180,000  cwt. 
The  total  quantity  then  in  warehouse  in  this  country  was  590,000  cwt.  On  the 
expected  imports  of  sugar  during  the  year  1843  I  have  sought  the  besi  information, 
and  consulted  those  on  whose  judgment  I  have  good  reason  to  rely.  The  result  of 
the  communications  which  I  have  held  upon  the  subject  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  imports  of  sugar  in  the  next  year  may  be  estimated 
at  2,400,000  cwt.  from  the  West  Indies.  800,000  cwt.  from  the  Mauritius,  and 
1,700,000  cwt.  from  the  East  Indies,  making  a  total  of  4,900,000  cwt.  Now, 
if  we  add  to  this  the  quantity  at  present  in  warehouse  in  England,  namely  590,000 
cwt.,  we  have  for  the  consumption  of  the  year  1843,  a  quantity  of  sugar  which  might 
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fairly  be  estimated  at  5,490,000  cwt.  The  amount  of  sugar  taken  out  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  present  year  was  4,040,000  cwt.  ;  now  that  would  leave  a  surplus 
over  the  largest  quantity  ever  derived  from  British  colonies  of  not  less  than  122.000 
cwt.  The  statements  which  I  have  made  are  founded  upon  the  best  and  the  most 
accurate  information  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  obtain,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  warrants  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  principle  of  permitting  foreign 
competition  in  the  article  of  sugar,  supposing  always  that  we  were  not  embarrassed 
by  the  question  of  slavery  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
government  as  to  the  anticipated  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the  increase 
to  the  revenue  without  resorting  to  foreign  supplies,  has  been  fully  realised.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  other  questions  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  application  of  our 
etforts  towards  laying  a  foundation  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  the  country  is  much  interested,  and  the  success  of  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  honour,  the  good  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 
Imputations  on  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  country  have  been  thrown  out  in 
reference  to  the  efforts  which  we  have  made  to  accomplish  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  One  of  the  fairest  and  most  obvious  modes  by  which  charges  of  that  nature 
may  be  answered  is,  to  avoid  any  thing  which  could  be  construed  into  an  encourage- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  slave  trade  ;  therefore  am  I  disinclined  to  incur  the 
risk  of  doing  any  thing  that  could  tend  to  increase  the  horrors  of  slavery.  On  those 
grounds,  then,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
and  which  I  repeat  on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  while  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  monopoly.  I  now  come  to 
two  articles  of  very  general  consumption — coffee  and  timber.  With  respect  to  both 
of  these,  I  trust  that  the  propositions  that  I  shall  have  to  make  will  be  more  generally 
acceptable.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  though  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  coffee.  In  the 
year  1840  the  home  consumption  of  coffee  was  2,870,0001b.  In  1841  it  was 
2,844,  lOOlb.  The  gross  amount  of  duty  received  in  the  former  year  was  ,£922,000, 
and  in  the  latter  £880,000.  The  duty  on  foreign  coffee  is  Is.  3d.,  while  on  coffee 
produced  in  British  possessions  the  duty  is  only  6d.,  and  the  duty  on  coffee  produced 
in  territories  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter 
is  9d.  Will  the  House  do  me  the  favour  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  effect  of  this 
condition  of  our  fiscal  regulations?  Coffee  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Hayti  is  con- 
veyed to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  transmitted  to  England,  in  order  that 
it  may  come  in  at  a  duty  of  9d.  This,  with  Id.  for  the  charges  of  freight,  places 
foreign  coffee  under  a  burden  of  10^/.,  when  coffee  the  produce  of  British  possessions 
pays  6d.  Now,  it  appears  to  ine  in  this  case  the  wisest,  the  fairest,  and  the  best 
policy  to  make  a  reduction  on  great  articles  of  consumption,  instead  of  several  of 
smaller  amount  on  articles  of  minor  importance.  I  desire  to  make  the  reduction 
considerable,  and  1  desire  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  effectual,  and  the  mode  in 
which  I  propose  to  accomplish  this  is,  by  imposing  two  simple  duties,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  absurdity  of  sending  coffee  from  Brazil  and  Hayti  to  take  a  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  it  comes  to  England.  I  thus  appear  to  myself  to  get  rid 
of  tlie  charges  of  freight,  and  to  place  the  provisions  respecting  the  importation  of 
coffee  upon  a  simple  and  intelligible  basis.  I  intend  that  coffee,  the  produce  of 
British  possessions,  shall  come  in  at  a  duty  of  4d.,  and  that  foreign  coffee  shall  pay 
8d.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  calculate  the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue  from  this  ar- 
rangement. In  the  year  1841  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported  from  our  own  posses- 
sions was  17,571,8841b.  The  supply  of  foreign  coffee  during  the  same  period  was 
10,849,000lb.  Now,  with  the  altered  duty,  I  find,  upon  the  most  accurate  estimate 
which  can  be  made  of  the  probable  loss,  that  it  will  not  exceed  £171,000.  The 
whole  of  the  calculation  into  which  I  have  entered  stands  thus  : — 

The  Revenue  for  1841,  derived  from  the  present  duties,  viz. 

Revenue. 

From  British  possessions,  17,571,8841b.  at  6rf.  .         .         .         £463,699 

,,     Foreign  countries,  10,849,0961b.  at  9d.  Is.  and  Is.  3d.       .  427,947 


Revenue  received  in  1841       ....         ^891,646 
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Hevenue. 
Assuming  no  increased  consumption,  the  Revenue  at  the  two  duties 

of  4</.  and  Hd.  wmild  be — 
From  British  possessions,  17, 571, 8841b.  at  4^/.  .         .         .         £292,864 

„     Foreign  countries,  10,849,0<)()lb.  at  8^/.  .  .         .  301,036 

Revenue  for  1842  and  1843             .         .         .  G.54,.'>00 

Revenue  for  1841 891,()4G 


Loss,  assuming  no  increase  of  consumption         ....  237,146 

Assuming  that  tlie  increase  of  consumption  will  be  10  per  cent.,  viz. 

producing  .........  65,450 

Probable  loss  of  revenue  ....  £171,696 
Adding  tliis  loss  to  that  whicli  I  have  already  estimated  will  be  incurred  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  articles  consumed  in  nianut'actures — namely,  the  sum  of 
£270,000,  it  will  show  a  total  decrease  of  £441,000,  in  the  revenue  now  obtained 
from  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tiie  other  great  article  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  the  article  of  timber.  I  am  anxious 
to  begin  by  applying  as  nuich  as  possible  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  reduction  of 
th<;  duty  on  timber,  bat  here  again  I  find  myself  considerably  embarrassed  by  our 
relations  with  Canada.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  timber  is  55s.  a  load, 
but  the  duty  on  timber  is  now  levied  in  a  complicated  and  unfair  way.  And  in 
taking  the  average  amount  of  duty  on  foreign  timber,  including  the  dutj'  on  deals, 
staves,  and  laths,  taking  the  whole  togetlier,  the  aggregate  amount  will  not  exceed 
41s.  a  load.  The  duty  on  colonial  timber  is  10s.  a  load,  and  here  also  the  average 
duty  may  be  taken  at  8s.  or  9s.  a  load.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  advantage,  if  you  make  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  timber,  to  let  it  be  such  a 
reduction  that  the  consumer  should  be  certain  of  deriving  some  benefit  from  it,  and 
then  to  make  the  reduction  in  such  a  way  that,  in  tlie  peculiar  position  of  the 
Canadas,  and  knowing  the  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  timber  trade,  we 
should  not  suddenly,  or  indeed  not  at  all,  affect  the  interests  of  those  colonies  ;  and 
I  think  there  can  be  a  mode  suggested  if  the  House  will  consent  to  a  considerable 
loss  of  present  revenue,  by  which  the  object  to  which  I  have  alluded  may  be  attained. 
If  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  the  amount  of  duty  upon  foreign  timber  does  not 
exceed  41s.  per  load,  the  scope  within  wiiich  I  can  act  is  somewhat  limited.  'Ihero 
have  been  various  measures  proposed  upon  this  subject.  That  measure  whicli  I 
must  confess  appeared  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  objection,  Avas  that  proposed  last 
year  by  government,  and  which  offered  the  slightest  possible  relief  to  the  public. 
By  the  measure  of  last  year,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  timber, 
but  to  increase  that  on  Canadian  timber.  I  am  going  to  act  on  a  totally  different 
view.  I  wish  to  put  all  jjolitical  considerations  on  one  side.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  paltry  objects  which  sink  into  nothing  when  I  consider  the 
immense  interests  which  are  at  stake.  The  measure  of  last  year  proposed  no  re- 
lief to  the  consumer,  and  no  addition  to  the  revenue.  My  object,  having  a  surplus 
to  deal  with,  is  to  consider  how  I  can  deal  with  it  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
consumer — how,  without  inflicting  any  injury  un  Canada,  I  can  secure  the  most  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  this  country,  to  the  manufacturing,  to  the  commercial,  and  to  the 
agricultural  interests.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  there  is  one  article  more  than  any 
other,  on  which  a  great  reduction  of  duty  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  public, 
it  is  this.  It  may  not  offer  such  plausible  promises  as  some  other  reductions  that 
might  be  proposed.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  represented  to  the  working  classes  that 
this  is  a  reduction  of  duty  from  wliich  tliey  will  derive  no  benefit.  But  that  would 
be  a  very  false  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  The  real  way  in  wiiich  we  can 
benefit  the  working  and  manufacturing  classes  is,  unquestionably,  by  removing  the 
burden  tliat  presses  on  the  springs  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  I  should 
propose — as  I  believe  the  aggregate  average  duty  upon  foreign  timber  does  not  ex- 
ceed 41s.,  I  should  projiose,  in  order  tliat  tiie  reduction  may  be  carried  out  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  benefit  the  consumer,  tliat,  for  the  present,  the  duly  on  foreign 
timber,  as  distinguidicd  from  deals,  sliouhl  be  reduced  to  30s.     I  should  propose, 
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that  for  the  present  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1843,  the  duties 
on  deals  should  be  reduced  to  35s.  But  I  propose  to  make  a  total  change  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  duties,  and  to  place  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  on  the  same 
footing.  I  propose,  that  in  future  the  duty  shall  be  estimated  by  cubical  measure- 
ment, instead  of  the  cumbrous,  injurious,  and  unfair  mode  by  which  the  tax  is  at 
present  levied.  In  the  year  after  next  I  propose — for  I  am  anxious  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  inflicting  any  injury  on  Canada  ;  in  the  committee  which  sat  in  1835, 
Lord  Sydenham  held  out  a  distinct  prospect  to  the  Canadians,  that  no  sudden 
measure  should  be  adopted  calculated  to  injure  the  timber  trade  of  that  country ; — 
it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  evince  no  disposition  in  the 
reduction  which  they  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  make,  to  impose  any  disadvantage 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  I  stated  last  year,  on  the  subject  of  the  timber  duties, 
that  I  should  reserve  my  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  until  I  should  see  how  an 
alteration  of  them  would  affect  our  colonies,  and  particularly  until  I  should  con- 
sider its  effect  on  our  political  relation  with  the  important  province  of  Canada.  I 
still  maintain,  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  exhibited  in  our  relations  with 
Canada,  and  that  nothing  should  be  rashly  done  that  may  be  likely  to  affect  injuri- 
ously the  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  With  this  feeling  I  propose  an  alteration  in 
the  timber  duties,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  benefit  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the 
British  consumer.  On  these  grounds  I  propose,  that  after  the  5th  of  April,  1843, 
the  duty  on  foreign  timber  should  be  reduced  to  255.  a  load ;  that  the  duty  on 
deals  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  reduced  to  30s.,  and  that  the  duty  on  lath  wood 
should  be  reduced  to  20s.  If  the  House  will  consent  to  make  this  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber — and  there  is  none  more  likely  to  encourage  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country — it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  how  our  relations  with 
Canada  stand  with  respect  to  the  timber  trade.  With  respect  to  those  possessions, 
with  which  I  trust  this  country  will  ever  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations,  I 
think 'it  desirable  that  we  should  act  on  the  principle  of  treating  Canada  as  if  it 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  The  distance  of  Canada  from  this  country, 
and  tlie  cost  of  bringing  timber  to  this  country,  must  in  itself  necessarily  place 
Canada  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  her  commerce  in  that  article  with  this  coun- 
try; and,  therefore,  I  think  if  the  duty  on  timber  be  reduced  to  25s.,  and  the  duty 
on  foreign  deals  to  30s.,  it  appears  to  me  if  that  reduction  be  made,  that  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  admit  Canadian  timber  into  this  country  at  an  almost  nom- 
inal duty.  Sir,  I  propose  that  the  duty  upon  colonial  timber  be  I'educed  to  Is.  a 
load,  that  the  duty  upon  deals  be  reduced  to  25.  a  load,  and  that  the  duty  on  lath- 
wood  shall  be  reduced  to  3s.  a  load.  Now,  I  shall  say  at  once  that  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great  loss  of  revenue,  but  having  made  a  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  articles  that  enter  into  the  elements  of  manufactures,  I  cannot 
see  any  more  beneficial  reduction  than  a  reduction  of  the  duty  levied  upon  timber. 
The  total  loss,  in  consequence  of  this  reduction  in  the  duty  on  timber,  will,  I  esti- 
mate, amount  to  .£600,000.  If  the  House  wish  it,  I  will  go  through  the  details  of 
the  calculations  by  which  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  I  am  ready  to  go  into  these 
details,  but  I  own  I  should  be  glad  to  be  spared  them,  as  I  shall  be  glad  to  spare 
the  House  the  trouble  of  listening  to  them.  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  other 
great  reductions  of  duty  to  which  T  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  on  these  I  shall  carry  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
House  with  me.  Sir,  there  are  at  present  levied  certain  duties  on  the  export  of 
British  manufactures — duties,  Sir,  which  I  think  are  contrary  to  a  sound  principle 
of  legislation  ;  and  these  duties  I  find  amount  to  the  sum  of  £108,000  a-year.  Part 
of  these  duties  arise  from  the  export  of  woollens  and  of  yarns  which  are  exported  to 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  reciprocity  treaties. 

I  find  the  duty  on  woollen  manufactures  amounts  annually  to     .     £30,000  ' 
That  on  linen  yarns  to         ......  .         4,000 

On  silks  to         .         . 4,800 

On  manufactured  iron  to     .  .  .....       24,000 

On  some  other  articles  to    .  .  .  .  .  .  .         9,000 

On  earthenware  to       .  .  ,.  .  .  .  .         .  8,000 

On  provisions  to  .......         .  5,200 

Making  altogether £5,200 
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To  these  may  be  added  for  gome  minor  articles  about  £-20,000,  giving  a  total  of 
upwards  of  £100,000  a-year.  Now,  Sir,  I  propose  to  remit  altojjetlier  the  export  duties 
ou  JJritish  manufactures,  and  thus  there  will  be  incurred  a  loss  of  revenue  at 
£103,000  a-year.  There  is  another  and  a  dillerent  class  of  duties  that  I  think  un- 
just, and  towards  the  removal  of  wliicli  1  think  a  part  of  the  surplus  should  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  fir>t  jjlace,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  upon  stage-coaches: 
and  in  dealing  witii  this  (iue.>lion  you  must  consider  the  amount  of  competition  wliicli 
the  proprietors  of  these  coaches  have  to  contend  against,  especially  on  those  lines 
of  road  where  railways  have  been  established.  To  make  that  competition  more  dilK- 
cult,  you  subject  them  to  unjust  taxation.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  unwilling  to 
place  any  new  tax  on  locomotion  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  propose  the  remission  of  ex- 
isting encumbrances.  At  present,  railways  pay  to  the  State  only  one-eighth  of  a 
penny  a  mile  for  every  passenger,  and,  speaking  of  the  present  year,  I  do  not 
propose  any  augmentation  to  this  tax.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  duties  are 
too  low;  but,  when  the  duty  on  stage-coaches  is  considered,  I  say  stage-coaches 
pay  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  rate  of  mileage  imposed  on  stage-coaches,  if 
licensed  to  carry  not  more  than  six  persons,  is  one  penny  a  mile ;  if  licensed  to 
carry  not  more  than  ten  persons,  three  halfpence  a  mile ;  if  not  more  than  thirteen, 
twopence,  and  if  not  more  tlian  sixteen,  threepence.  Then,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  license  duty  of  5.v.,  besides  the  assessed  taxes  on  coachmen  and  guards. 
Ou  railroads,  no  corresponding  taxes  are  imposed.  I  shall  propose,  that  stage 
coaches  be  subjected  to  a  uniform  mileage  of  He/.,  that  the  license  be  reduced  to 
3s.,  and  tliat  the  assessed  taxes  on  coachmen  and  guards  be  taken  otf  altogether. 
This  proposition,  if  assented  to  by  parliament,  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  revenue  amount- 
ing to  i/'til.OOO;  but  it  is  a  loss  which,  I  feel  persuaded,  can  be  vindicated  on  prin- 
ciples of  strict  and  impartial  justice.  I  also  propose  to  take  off  the  duty  imposed 
upon  persons  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  letting  job  carriages,  and  this  will  lead  to  a 
loss  in  the  revenue  of  £9,000,  making  a  total  loss  in  the  revenue  of  £70,000  on  ac- 
count of  stage  coaches.  I  will  now  shortly  review  the  whole  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments which  I  have  detailed. 

The  astimated  deficiency  of  this  Year  is         ...         .     £2,570,000 
The  reduction  in  the  various  articles  of  the  tariff,  to  the  num- 
ber of  750,  will  not  be  more  than       .....         '270,000 
The  loss  on  coffee  I  estimate  at       ......         170,000 

That  on  timber  at 600,000 

The   repeal  of  the  export  duty  on^British  manufactures  will 

occasion  a  loss  of        .......         .         100,000 

And  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  stage  coaches  will  lessen 
the  revenue  by  ........         .  70,000 

Making  a  total  deficiency  in  the  public   income,  in    conse-  

(juence  of  the  proposed  reductions  of .         ....    £."3,780,000 

The  loss  of  £3,780,000,  deducted  from  the  estimated  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  new  taxes,  and  which  is  calculated  at  £4,300,000,  will  leave  a  surplus  of 
£520,000  to  meet  the  increased  estimate  which  I  may  have  to  propose  on  account 
of  India;  to  meet  the  increased  charge  which  may  be  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  China  ;  to  meet  any  increased  reduction  of  duty  wiiich  it  may  be  necessary 
to  propose  on  account  of  the  completion  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries. 
I  believe  I  have  now  concluded  tlie  task  I  have  undertaken.  If  I  have  been  enabled 
clearly  (which  is  all  I  have  aimed  at) — clearly  and  fully  to  develope  the  views  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  I  am  greally  indebted  for  that  success  to  the  very  kind 
and  patient  attention  with  which  the  House  has  listened  to  the  exceedingly  long, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  in  some  respects,  tedious  details  with  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  enter.  I  havelaid  before  you,  without  reserve,  the  wliole  plan  of  the  government.  I 
have  given  you  a  full,  an  explicit,  an  unreserved,  but  I  hope,  an  unexaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  financial  embarrassments  in  which  we  are  placed.  There  are  occasions 
when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  may,  consistently  with  honour  and  with  good  policy, 
j)anse  before  he  presses  upon  the  legislature  the  adoption  of  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  abstractedly  right;  he  may  havetoencounterdiflercncesof  opinion  amongst 
colleagues  whom  he  esteems  and  respects ;  he  may  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
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public  interest  that  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member  should  retain  power, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  should  not  hazard  its  existence,  by  proposing  a  measure  which 
might  not  ultimately  succeed,  and  thereby  endanger  the  safety  and  security  of 
his  government ;  he  may,  on  comparing  the  consequence  of  exciting  and  agitating 
the  country  by  discussion  upon  a  measure  in  which  he  may  not  ultimately 
succeed,  think,  it  possible  that  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  proposing  that  which  he 
believes  to  be  abstractedly  right,  for  the  evil  of  fruitless  agitation  may  possibly  coun- 
tervail the  enunciation  of  a  right  principle.  But  there  are  occasions,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  upon  which  a  government  can  make  no  compromise — there  are  occa- 
sions, and,  this  is  one  of  them,  upon  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  government 
to  give  that  counsel  to  the  legislature  which  it  believes  to  be  right — to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  those  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  for  the  public 
advantage,  and  to  devolve  upon  the  legislature  the  responsibility  of  adopting  or  reject- 
ing those  measures.  I  have  performed  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government 
my  duty.  I  have  proposed  with  the  full  weight  and  authority  of  the  government, 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  I  now  devolve  upon 
you  the  duty,  which  properly  belongs  to  you,  of  maturely  considering  and  finally 
deciding  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  measures  I  propose.  We  live  in  an  im- 
portant era  of  human  affairs.  There  may  be  a  natural  tendency  to  overrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  in  which  we  live,  or  those  particular  events  with  which  we  are 
ourselves  conversant ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  period  in 
■which  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  our  fathers  has  been  cast — the  period  which  has 
elasped  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution — has  been  one  of  the  most 
memorable  periods  that  the  history  of  the  world  will  afford.  The  course  which 
England  has  pursued  during  that  period  will  attract  for  ages  to  come  the  contempla- 
tion and,  I  trust,  the  admiration  of  posterity.  That  period  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  almost  equal  duration  ;  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  continued  conflict 
— the  most  momentous  which  ever  engaged  the  energies  of  a  nation — and  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  most  of  us  have  lived,  of  profound  European  peace,  produced  by  the 
sacrifices  made  during  the  years  of  war.  There  will  be  a  time  when  those  countless 
millions  that  are  sprung  from  our  loins,  occupying  many  parts  of  the  globe,  living 
under  institutions  derived  from  ours,  speaking  the  same  language  in  which  we  convey 
our  thoughts  and  feelings — for  such  v/ill  be  the  ultimate  results  of  our  wide-spread 
colonisation — the  time  will  come  when  those  countless  millions  will  view  with  pride 
and  admiration  the  example  of  constancy  and  fortitude  which  our  fathers  set  during 
the  momentous  period  of  war.  They  will  view  with  admiration  our  previous 
achievements  by  land  and  sea,  our  determination  to  uphold  the  public  credit,  and  all 
those  qualities  by  the  expedition  of  which  we  were  enabled  ultimately,  by  the 
example  .we  set  to  foreign  nations,  to  ensure  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  In  the  review 
of  the  period,  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  during  the  years  of  war  will  be  brought  into 
close  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  those  of  us  who  have  lived  only  during  the  years 
of  peace.  I  am  now  addressing  you  after  the  duration  of  peace  for  twenty-five  years. 
I  am  now  exhibiting  to  you  the  financial  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  which 
you  are  placed;  and  my  confident  hope  and  belief  is,  that,  following  the  example  of 
those  who  preceded  you,  you  will  look  these  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  not  refuse  to 
make  similar  sacrifices  to  those  which  your  fathers  made  for  the  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  public  credit.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no  casual  and  occasional 
difficulty.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  indications  amongst  all  the  upper 
classes  of  society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoyment — of  increased  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  that  concurrently  with  these  indications  there  exists  a  mighty  evil  which 
has  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  which  you  now  are  called  upon 
to  meet.  If  you  have,  as  I  believe  you  have,  the  fortitude  and  constancy  of  which 
you  have  been  set  the  example,  you  will  not  consent  with  folded  arms  to  view  the 
annual  growth  of  this  miglity  evil.  You  will  not  reconcile  it  to  your  consciences  to 
hope  for  rehef  from  diminished  taxation.  You  will  not  adopt  tiie  miserable  expedient 
of  adding,  during  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  indications  of  wealth  and  of 
increasing  prosperity,  to  tlie  burdens  wliich  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
You  will  not  permit  this  evil  to  gain  such  gigantic  growth  as  ultimately  to  place  it 
far  beyond  your  power  to  check  or  control.  If  you  do  permit  this  evil  to  continue, 
you  must  expect  the  severe  but  just  judgment  of  a  reflecting   and    retrospective 
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posterity.  Your  conduct  will  be  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  your  fathers,  under 
ditliculties  infinitely  less  presninj^- than  tlieirs.  Your  conduct  will  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  your  fathers,  wiio,  witli  a  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
disaster  abroad,  yet  submitted  witii  buoyant  vigour  and  universal  applause  (witii  the 
funds  as  low  as  52)  to  a  property-ta.\  of  10  per  cent.  I  believe  that  yon  will  not 
subject  yourselves  to  an  injurious  or  an  unworlliy  contract.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of  preserving  invicdate  the  public  credit — that  you 
will  not  throw  away  the  means  of  maintaininfj^  the  public  credit  by  reducing  in  the 
most  legitimate  manner  the  l)urden  of  the  public  debt.  iMy  confident  hope  and  belief 
is,  that  now,  when  I  devolve  the  res])onsibility  ujjon  you,  you  will  jirove  yourselves 
worthy  of  your  mission — of  your  mission  as  the  representatives  of  a  mighty  jieople; 
and  that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame  which  it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  a.s  the  most 
glorious  inheritani-e — that  you  will  not  impair  the  character  for  fortitude,  for  good 
faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  the  empire  of  opinion  supersedes  and  predominates 
over  the  empire  of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  peoj)le,  but  above  all  for  the 
people  of  England — I  speak  of  reputation  and  character — the  main  instrument  by 
which  a  powerful  peoide  can  rejjcl  hostile  aggressions  and  maintain  extended  empire. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  Tiiat, 
towards  raising  the  supjdy  granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  should  be  charged,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  uj)on  every  gallon  of  spirits  of  the  strength  of  hydrometer  proof, 
wiiich  shall,  on  or  after  the  eleventh  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two,  be  distilled  in  Ireland,  or  be  in  the  stock,  custody,  or  possession  of  any 
distiller  in  Ireland,  or  which  having  been  distilled  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  shall  on 
or  after  that  day  be  in  warehouse  in  Ireland,  and  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  for 
consumption  in  Ireland,  or  which  having  been  taken  out  of  warehouse  in  Scotland 
for  removal  to  Ireland,  shall  on  or  after  that  day  be  brought  into  Ireland,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  one  shilling." 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Viscount 
Ilowick,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Baring  took  part :  the  resolution  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to,  the  report  ordered  to  be  received,  and  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the 
West  India  Clergy  bill. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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